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MEMOIR OF DR. B 



Thomas Bbown, M. D. author of the fol- 
lowing Lectures, was the youngest son of the 
Samuel Brown, •{• Minister of the united 
panshes of Kirkmabreck and Kirkdale, and 
of Mary Smith, daughter of John Smith, Esq. 
of Wigton. He was born at the manse of 
Kirkmabreck, on the 9th of January 1778. 

His father simnvedhis birth only a year and a 
half, and about ^ a year after her husband’s 
death Mrs. Brown removed with her family to 
Edinburgh. "Here Dr. Brown received the 
first rudiments of his education. In the first 
lesson he learned all the letters of the al- 
phabet, and every succeeding stepw’as equal- 
ly remarkable. The Bible was his class-book, 
and he was soon familiar with every part of 
Scripture history, and showeda spirit of inqui- 
ry respecting it far above his years. An anec- 
dote which is related of him about this period 
is sufficiently illustrative of this. At the 
same time, when I mention that it happened 
when he was between four and five, I feel 
it necessary to assuie the reader, that I do 
not state it without the most satisfactory evi- 
dence of its truth A lady one day enter- 

ing into his mother’s parloiu, found him alone, 
sitting on the floor with a large family Bible 
on his knee, which he was dividing into dif- 
ferent parts with one of his hands. She 
asked him if he was going to preach, as she 
saw he was looking for a text. “ No,” said 
he ; “I am only wishing to see what the 
Evangelists differ in; for they do not all 
give the same account of Christ.” 

He did not attend any of the schools in 
Edinburgh. His education at first was en- 
tirely of a domestic nature, and his mother 
was his only tutor. In the middle of his 
seventh year he w^aa removed to London, 
under the protection of his maternal uncle, 
Captain Smith, who placed him at first in a 
school at Camberwell, from which in a short 


» Abridged from an ** Account of the Life and 
Writings of Thomas Brown, M. D. Edinburgh, 1825.” 

f The Rev. Mr. Brown’s father was also minister of 
Kirkmabreck and proprietor of Barharrow. Dr. Brown 
by his birth was connected with some of the oldest 
and most respectable families m Galloway. 


time he was removed t« Chiswick, where he 
remained several years. It was here that 
he gave the first promise of his genius for 
poetry. The death of Charles the First hav- 
ing been given as a theme, the master was 
so well pleased with his copy of verses that 
he thought them worthy of being inserted in 
a Magazine. 

As more attention was paid to the clas- 
sics at this school than corresponded with 
ius uncle’s ideas, he resolved — ^not very wise- 
ly perhaps — ^to place him elsewhere. It 
was a relation at this school that when a 
boy had been once removed from it to another, 
he should not again be received. Upon the 
present occasion, however, around-robin^ sign- 
ed by the whole school, was sent to the mas- 
ter, begging him to take back Tom Brown, 
should he wish to return ; and another was 
sent to himself, entreating him to come back 
to them. But to this his uncle refused to con- 
sent, and placed him in a school at Bromley. 

The last school he attended, was at Ken- 
sington, under Dr. Thomson, with whom he 
continued till the death of his uncle in 1792, 
a few months after which event he bade 
adieu to England, and arrived again in Edin- 
burgh under his maternal roof. 

During the time he was at school, he form- 
ed many friendships which continued till 
the end of his life. At Kew, where his un- 
cle resided, he became acquainted with 
the family of the Grahams, (mother and 
sisters of Sir Robert Graham, now senior 
Baron of the English Exchequer,) on whose 
friendship he always set the highest value. 
The time spent in the house of Mrs. Graham 
at Kew Green, he alVays looked hack to as 
one of the most interesting parts of his life 
His recollections of that interesting family 
are embodied in* a short poem of exquisite 
beauty, accompanying his Wanderer in Nor- 
way^ where he tendeily describes the sen- 
sations arising in bis mind, upon finding the 
house no longer the abode of the friends he 
had loved so well. 

Of the particular progress that he made at 
the different schools he attended, I have not 
learned ai^ thing with accuracy. He 
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tainly distinguished himself in them all, and 
his proficiency in classical literature was 
very great. Upon his return to Scotland, 
he used to read aloud to hjs sisters m Eng- 
lish from a Latin or Gi eek author, and no 
person could have suspected that he was 
translating. 

Hitherto his reading had been extensive 
but desultory. Works of imagination were 
w'hat he most delighted in. ^ His appetite 
for books was altogether insatiable. At one 
school he read through the village circulating 
library. The libraiian was prevailed upon 
by him to put the books under the door of 
the play ground. His uncle’s library was 
not very extensive; fortunately, however, 
there was a copy of-Shakspeare in it, which 
he regularly read through every time he 
paid him the accustomed visit during the 
holidays. 

At "this period an accident occurred which 
prevents me from being more particular re- 
specting his habits of study, or the progress 
he had made in his education. For some 
time past he had been a collector of books. 
All his pocket money was laid out in the 
urchase of valuable works ; and these, with 
is prizes, and the presents be had received 
from his companions, formed a considerable 
library. Upon coming to Scotland, be tra- 
velled by land, leaving his books and papers 
to he sent by sea ; and he took the precau- 
tion of directing that they should not be sent 
till the end of winter. But his care was in 
vain; and when looking for the arrival of 
his precious store, the vessel that conveyed 
them was lost, in fine weather, on a sand- 
bank in Yarmouth Roads. To those who 
value books only by what they cost, the loss 
will not appear great. In the history of a 
man of letters, however, it ranks as an event 
of considerable importance ; the feelings of 
Buch an individual, respecting his library, 
forming an interesting feature in his charac- 
ter. Dr. Brown always remembered the 
circumstance with regret, and considered it 
as one of the greatest misfortunes of his 
early life. 

The property which he most valued was 
nis hooks ; and for them he showed an in- 
terest unusually great. This interest was in- 
creased by a practice adopted by him at an 
early period, of marking every passage or 
form of expression thact appeared worthy of 
notice. The same course has been followed 
by many men of letters, though by few so 
simply, so judiciously, and«o systematically. 
He never read \vitbout a pencil in his hand, 
and ultimately had no pleasure in reading a 
book that was not his own. It is not easy 
to estimate all the advantages with which 
this method is attended ; and few directions 
of more practical benefit could be given to 
the young student, than uniformly to fol- 
low it. ft 


Dr. Brown may now he considered as 
upon literary ground, commencing a career, 
though not noisy, yet as distinguished as has 
fallen to the lot of any contemporary of his 
owm country. In entering into the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, he began his course by 
studying logic under Dr. Einlayson, whose 
approbation for him was so decidedly express- 
ed, that he felt disappointed, when after- 
wards, through politics, that ihdiyiduai prov- 
ed unfriendly to his interests. 

The long vacation of the Scotish unk/ersi- 
ties allowed him time to spend pait of the 
summer of 1793 in Liverpool. While there 
he had the pleasure of being introduced to 
Dr. Currie, the elegant and benevolent bio- 
grapher of Burns ; W’ho received him with 
gi*eat kindness, and honoured him afterwards 
with his correspondence. It was certaihly 
flattering to Dr. Brown to have been thus 
distinguished at so early a period of his life. 
But I mention his acquaintance with Dr. 
Currie, not so much on this account, ^as be- 
cause it was the means of directing his alten- 
tion to a subject in which pature had fitted 
him to excel, and upon his pre-eminence in 
which his present fame seems chiefly to rest. 
About this time the first volume of Mr. Stew- 
art’s Elements of the Philosophy of the Hu- 
man Mind was published. Dr. Currie put 
a copy of the woik into the hands of his 
young friend, with a strong recommendation 
to persue it. Perhaps this circumstance was 
accidental, and what he might have done to 
any young man at the same stage in his stu- 
dies ; though I am rather inclined to think 
that he must have perceived it to be calcu- 
lated to attract the notice of his friend. 
There was something in Dr. Brown’s con- 
versation, even when metaphysics was not 
the subject, which indicated to any one ac- 
quainted with the manifestations of intellec- 
tual character, that this was the science in 
which he was peculiarly qualified to excel ; 
and it would be doing injustice to Dr. Cur- 
rie’s penetration to suppose that this escap- 
ed his notice. I am not one of those who 
conceive that the genius is determined by 
the accident of falling in with a book, or 
meeting with a friend. But certainly there 
are occaszons upon which the powers are first 
called forth, and the genuine character first 
exhibits itself. And though, considering the 
intellectual atmosphere of the Edinburgh uni- 
versity, there seems every reason to suppose 
that the metaphysical philosophy would ulti- 
mately have occupied him, yet the conversa- 
tion of Dr. Currie, and still more the work 
he put into his hands — ^the first metaphysical 
work he ever read— were calculated to give 
a more immediate and steady determination 
to his mental pursuits. Dr. Currie had soon 
reason to be satisfied with the judiciousness 
of his recommendation ; and was struck, not 
more with the warmth of admiration that his 
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friend expressed, than with the acuteness 
of his objections to many of the doctrines. 

The next winter he attended Mr. Stew- 
art’s course of lectures. The delight which 
he experienced upon that occasion he has de- 
sci ibed with great beauty m his verses* ad- 
dressed “ to Professor Dugald Stewart, with 
a copy of Observations on Dr. Darwin's Zoo- 
noniia." 

His admijjatlon, however, of Mr. Stewart’s 
eloquence did not blind him to the deficiency 
of aifalysis which often lurks under the ma- 
jestically flowing veil of his language and 
imagery ; and the disciple longed to combat 
his master. As an opening for this, he com- 
mitted to paper some remarks which he had 
previously stated in conversation to Dr. Cur- 
rig, upon one of Mr, Stewart’s theories ; 
and, after much hesitation, he at last sum- 
moned courage, and presented himself to 
Mr. Stewart at the close of one of his lec- 
tures, though personally unknown to him. 
Those who remembei the dignified demean- 
our of Mr. Stewart m his class, which was 
calculated to convey the idea of one of those 
great and gj^ted men who were seen among 
the groves of the Academy, will duly appie- 
ciate the boldness of our young philosopher. 
With great modesty he read his observa- 
tions ; to which Mr. Stewart, with a can- 
dour that was to be expected from a })hiloso- 
pher, but which not the less on that account 
did him infinite honour, listened patiently, 
and then, with a smile of wonder and admi- 
ration, read to him a letter which he had re- 
ceived from the distinguished M. Prevost of 
Geneva, containing the same argument that 
Dr. Brown had stated. This was followed 
by an invitation to his house, which Dr. 
Brown received with a delight that was in- 
creased by the hope that in the course of fa- 
miliar conversation he wmuld have an oppor- 
tunity of entering more fully into this and his 
other doctrines. Mr. Stewart, however, 
with a resolution that seems to have extend- 
ed to his wmrks, declined entering upon this 
or any other point of controversy. But 
though he was disappointed m this, he was 
not disappointed in the kindness of Mr. 
Stewait, or in his imiform and warm and 
generous friendship. 

For several years Dr. Brown attended the 
usual literal y and physical classes of the uni- 
versity, enjoying that combination of domes- 
tic happiness, and philosophical pursuit, and 
literary society, which Edinburgh, moie per- 
haps than any other city in the world, affords. 

We can conceive nothing more delightful 
than the manner in which this period was 
spent by Dr. Brown ; witn such professors as 
Stew’art, Robison, Playfair, and Black, and 
such friends as Homer, Leyden, Reddie, 
and Erskine, and the happiness of living in 


• Poetical Works, li. 117. 
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a family that he loved with the greatest 
waimth of affection. As he was unwilling 
to go abroad, many of his college acquaint- 
ances came and spent their evenings wdth 
him in his mothei’s house. He W'as always 
temperate in his habits. His favourite bev- 
erage was tea, and over it, hour after hour 
was spent m discussing with his youthful 
companions 

The wondrous wisdom that a day had won. 

There was no subject in literature or 
philosophy, that did not engage their atten • 
tion. It was often morning before they 
parted ; and such was the amicable spirit in 
which their discussions were carried on, that 
no one who happened to be present ever 
recollected the slightest appearance of irrita- 
tion. In these peaceful and happy hours, 
Dr. Brown distinguished himseli by the 
boldness of his speculations, the acuteness of 
his reflections, and the noonday clearness 
with which he invested every subject that 
was introduced. Leyden was, at this time, 
studying for the church, and this led their 
I discussions frequently to topics of theology, 
in which Dr. Blown ever showed great 
knowledge and acuteness. 

While Dr. Biown was pursuing his studies 
at the University ofEdiubuigh,ihe Theory of 
the learned Dr. Darwin was exciting a degi’ee 
of interest m the literary world, dispropor- 
tionate to its scientific merits, and which is 
to be ascribed pai tly to its novelty, and partly 
to the splendour of the attainments of its au- 
thor. In reading Zoonomia, Dr. Biovm, 
as was his custom, mai'ked on the margin 
such passages as he conceived to be worthy 
of notice. He then committed a few obser- 
vations to paper, vidth the intention of com- 
municating them to some periodical publi- 
cation. But his matter increasing, he found 
that he could not do justice to the subject 
in less than a separate volume. 

By the advice of Mr. Stewart, he resolv- 
ed, before putting his manuscript to the press, 
to submit it to the perusal of Dr, Darw'in.f 

The transmission of the manuscript oc- 
casioned a considerable delay in the publi- 
cation, which did not take place tifl the 
beginning of 1798. 

The work was noticed soon after its 
publication, in the Monthly Review^ which 
at that time occupied the principal place in 
our periodical literatine, in the Annals of 
Medicine, and in many other periodical works. 
In none of these was it considered as a 


t For the eorrespondenee that in conseguenee ensu- 
ed, I must refer to my “ Account of the Life and Wnt- 
mgs of Dr Brovm.” His Letters are woithy of being 
perused, not merely on account of the light they are 
calculated to throw upon some parts of his work, but 
also as contaming a record of the progress which, at 
that early period, he had made in the science of mind. 
They also evince a degree of ingenuousness and dig 
mty of fefiing highly honourable. 
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juvenile performance, but as the answer of 
a philosopher to a philosopher, and in this ! 
light it received encomiums that might have i 
satisfied the ambition of any veteran in Ii- j 
terary warfare. 

From those acquainted with his youth, ' 
Dr. Brown received approbation still more i 
imple and gratifying. Lord Woodhouselee i 
and Mr. M‘Kenzie, with neither of whom ] 
at that time he was personally acquainted, ; 
spoke of the preface as the most philosophi- J 
cal and elegant production that had been < 
published for many years. Dr. Gregory, . 
Mr. Stewart, and his other distingmshed ! 
friends in Edinburgh, honomed the work ' 
with the most unqualified approbation. ] 

When we consider that the greater part of ' 
this work was written before Dr. Brown was ( 
nineteen, and that it was published before 
he had attained his twentieth year, it may \ 
perhaps be regarded as the most remarkable, : 
and in some respects, the most valuable of i 
his productions ; and I know not if, m the 
history of philosophy, there is to be found ! 
any work exhibitmg an equal prematurity of 
talents and attainments. In a controversial ■ 
point of view, its interest is greatly di- ! 
minished, from the lower estimation in which 
the theory of his opponent is now generally i 
held. It has, however, a value independent 
of its exposition of particular errors, and ■ 
contains many philosophical views of great 
general merit and importance. 

Those also who delight to tiace the pro- 
gress of intellect, will find in it the germ of : 
all Dr. Brown’s subsequent discoveries in i 
regard to mind, and of those principles of 
philosophizing by which he was guided in his i 
future inquiries. 

In unfolding the errors of his antagonist, 
he discovered those false principles of philo- 
sophizing in which they had their origin, 
and arrived at more correct views respect- 
ing the object of physical inquiry, and the 
relation of cause and effect; his inquiries 
also led him into an examination of the doc- 
trines that had been maintained upon the 
subject of abstraction, and brought him to 
those conclusions which may be numbered 
among the most important of his speculations. 

Before the publication of his Observa- 
tions,” and I believe m 1796, Dr. Brown 
was introduced into the Literary Society; 
one of those associaticms into which the 
young men attending the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity so frequently form themselves, in 
which they may be stimulated into greater 
ardour in the prosecution of their studies, 
and have an opportunity of improving them- 
selves in the art of public speaking. Here 
be met with minds congenial to his own, 
young men of the most splendid ^ents, eager 
like himself in the pursuit of that kmowledge, 
by which many of them have since confer- 
red suflh honoiu- upon their country.^ 


In 1797 a few of the members of the 
Literary Society formed themselves into an- 
other association, more select, to which they 
gave the name of the Academy of Physics. 
The object of this institution was somewhat 
more ambitious than that of the former, and 
is set forth in the minute of their first meet- 
ing to be “ iJie investigation of nature, the 
laws by which her phenomena are regulated, 
and the history of opinions coni^emifig these 
laws.” At this meeting, which was held 
on the 7th of January, theie were prGsent 
Messrs. Erskine, Brougham, Reddie, Brown, 
Rogerson, Birbeck, Logan, and Leyden. 
These gentlemen were afterwai’ds joined 
by Lord Webb Seymour, Rev. S. Smith, 
Messrs. Homer, Jeffrey, Gillespie, and many 
others. 

For some time the society proceeded with 
great spirit ; — and in the papers that w^ere 
read, and in the conversation that took place 
upon them, were sown the germs that after- 
wards developed themselves m works that 
have occupied much of the public attention. 
Among the most active of the members 
were Messrs. Bioiigham, Horner, and Dr. 
Brown ; and the institution owed much to 
the truly philosophic spirit and excellent 
sense of Mr. Reddie. 

The meetings of the society continued 
with considerable regularity about three years, 
when, from various causes, the interest that 
was taken in it began to decline. 

The Academy of Physics will be interest- 
ing in the history of letters, not merely on 
account of the distinguished names that are 
to be found in the list of its members, but 
also as having given rise to a publication 
which has displayed a greater proportion of 
talent, and exercised a greater influence upon 
public opinion, than any other similar work 
in the republic of letters. It can scarcely 
be necessary to add, that I allude to the 
Edinburgh Review. 

When that work commenced, the ideas 
of authorship being somewhat different from 
what they are at present, the papers were 
contributed without any pecuniary compen- 
sation. Some articles were written by Dr. 
Brown, and bear the marks of his genius. 
He was the author of the leading article of 
the second Number — a Review of the Phi- 
losophy of Kant, — and I believe every one 
who has attended to the subject, will allow 
that he has made it as intelligible as its n> 
ture admits. 

His connection with the Review, however, 
was but of brief continuance. Some liber- 
ties that were taken with one of his papers, 
by the gentleman who had the superinten- 
dence of the publication of the third number, 

‘ led to a misunderstanding, which terminated 
r in his withdraudng his assistance from the 
> work. 

Though repeatedly and earnestly solicited 
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to join again as a contributor to the Edinburgh 
Review, he constantly declined, and he was 
never aftei wards connected with any indivi- 
dual in any literary work. 

In 1796, Dr. Brown commenced the 
study of law, with the intention of preparing 
himself for the Scotish bar. He was led to 
make choice of this profession, not more by 
the flattering prospects it opens up to the 
aspiring *aims oT honourable ambition, than 
by the hope that he would find professional ; 
eminence not incompatible with attention to 
general learning. He soon discovered, how- 
ever, that such a union, of which there were : 
so many illustrious examples, would require a 
frame more robust than he possessed, and he 
continued hislegal studies only for a single year. 

Upon relinquishing the study of law he 
befook himself to that of medicine, and at- 
tended the usual coui*se pursued by medical 
students from the year 1798 till the year 
1803. During this time he was far from 
withdrp,wing his attention from letters. Be- 
sides his contributions to the Edinburgh Re- 
view, and his papers and speeches in the so- 
cieties, to wl^ich we have alluded, most of 
the pieces contained in the first edition of 
his poems were then written. To the lan- 
guages he was already acquainted with, he 
added the knowledge of German, and dipped 
deeply into the German philosophy. In 
consequence of the various pursuits in which 
he indulged, many of his friends entertained 
apprehensions in regard to his progress in 
rofessional acquirements. For this anxiety, 
owever, there was no real cause. It was 
Dr. Brown’s ambition to excel in every 
thing he undertook. And in the various ex- 
aminations preparatory to receiving a di- 
ploma, which are conducted with an atten- 
tion and minuteness that other learned bo- 
dies, if they consulted the dignity and respec- 
tability of their profession, would do well 
to imitate, he acquitted himself to the entire 
satisfaction of the professors before whom 
he appeared. Dr. Gregory was particularly 
struck with his proficiency, and mentioned, 
after his examination, that independently of 
uncommon knowledge in medicine, he ex- 
pressed himself in Latin with the greatest 
elegance, and as fast as he could speak in 
English. The superior appearance that he 
made evidently resulted from a systematic 
attention to every branch of study. His 
acquirements were such as to supersede the 
necessity of having recourse to the usual pre- 
parative instructions of a medical assistant. 

His thesis was entitled De Somno, and 
it was equally admired for the ingenuity 
of the theory and the purity of the Latinity. 
Its classical merits were such as might have 
been expected from the attention Qiat had 
been paid to his education in England, and 
from his constant habits of composing in 
Latin, both in prose and verse. 


A few months after receiving his degree 
he gave to the world the first edition of his 
poems in two volumes. It has been already 
mentioned, that the greater number of the 
ieces contained in them were written while 
e was at college. They are of a very mis- 
cellaneous description, and are certainly in- 
ferior to many of his subsequent composi- 
tions. At the same time they all exhibit 
the marks of an original and powerful gemus 
and of a singularly refined taste. 

The next publication of Dr. Brown was 
occasioned by the well-known controversy in 
regard to Mr. Leslie. For many years there 
had been an obvious intention on the part of 
many members of the church of filling up the 
vacant chairs of universities with the clergy- 
men of the cities of the university seat, and 
their environs. This practice, though it had 
been strenuously resisted from the beginn- 
ing, was gaining ground with a rapidity that 
threatened the best interests of literature and 
religion. Upon the promotion of Mr. Play- 
fair to the chair of Natural Philosophy, the 
claims of Mr. Leslie to the mathematical 
class, which had been left vacant, ivere so in- 
contestably superior to those of any clerical 
competitor, as to recommend him to the 
choice of the electors. The systematic and 
determined purpose of making the union of 
offices universal, may be judged of from the 
means which in these circumstances were re- 
sorted to. As there could be no dispute in 
regard to Mr. Leslie’s scientific qualifica- 
tions, an attempt was made to exclude hiui 
on account of his principles; and, by a 
course of proceeding altogether unprecedent- 
ed, an endeavour was made to prevent his 
election. The ostensible ground on which 
this proceeding was founded, was a note in 
Mr. Leslie’s ingenious essay on Heat, in 
which he mentions with approbation Mr. 

I Hume’s doctrine respecting causation. 

In a question where the interests of sci- 
ence and the honour of Scotland were so vi- 
tally concerned, Dr. Brown could not re- 
main an unconcerned spectator. Though 
personally unacquainted with Mr. Leslie, he 
felt indignant that, while he was receiving 
the highest honours in England, he should 
meet with such shameful injustice in his own 
country, and came voluntarily forward as one 
of his most zealous advocates. While other 
writers endeavoured to explain away what 
seemed objectionable in Mr. Leslie’s note, 
and to reconcile it with the tenets of sound 
philosophy ; and while even Mr. Leslie had 
unadvisedly been induced to make some con- 
cessions in regard to the limitations with * 
which his praise of Hume was to be receiv- 
ed, Dr. Brown boldly undertook to prove 
that the doctrine of Hume upon this point 
was not fraught with one dangerous conse- 
quence, — and though he detected some glar- 
ing errors m his theory, he demonstrated 
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tFat these errors axe of the most harmless ; 
description, and not inconsistent with belief 
in any of the fundamental tiuths of religion 
or morality. I 

As Dr. Brown in his pamphlet studious- 
ly avoids all reference to the circumstances 
that occasioned it, and confines himself ex- 
clusively to an abstract examination of the 
positions contained in Mr. Hume’s Essay, 
I do not feel myself called upon to offer any 
farther remarks upon the proceedings con- 
nected with Mr. Leslie’s appointment — pro- 
ceedings which it may he hoped will in this 
country prove the last chapter in the his- 
tory of priestly intolerance at least, if not of 
priestly ambition. 

The great merits Of Dr. Browm’s “ Exam- 
ination” were universally acknowledged. It 
was alluded to in the most flattering manner 
in the Edinburgh Review, in a very able ar 
tide by Mr. Horner. The following short 
note from Mi*. Stewart is extremely valuable. 

My Dear Sir, 

It was not m my power till this morning 
to sit down to your essay with the attention 
it deserved. I have just read it with a care- 
ful and critical eye, and can with great truth 
assure you that I have received fiom it much 
pleasure and much instruction. Beheve me 
ever, with the sincerest regard, 

My Dear Sir, 

Yours most truly, 

Dugald Stewart. 

A second edition of this essay, considera- 
bly enlarged, was published in 1806. And 
in 1818 it appeared in a third edition, under 
the title “ An Enquiry into the Relation of 
Ctiuse and Effect,” matured and perfected 
into one of the most elegant and profound 
works on the philosophy of mind that has 
appeared in modem times. 

It was the good fortune of Dr. Brown to 
have been always noticed and appreciated by 
men of the most eminent talents, m every de- 
partment of science. Having practised as a 
physician in Edinburgh from the time of re- 
ceiving his diploma, he was, in 1806, asso- 
ciated m partnership with the late Dr. Gre- 
gory, whose name is a sufiScient passport to 
medical distinction. 

The circumstances that led to this connex- 
ion, which was in some respects of a nature 
rather unusual, were fully explained in a let- 
ter which was printed at the time, and put 
into the hands of Dr. Gregory’s patients. 
By the friends both of Di. Gregory and 
Dr. Brown, the arrangement was viewed 
with great satisfaction, and to the latter es- 
pecially, it was considered as equally hononr- 
wble and advantageous. 

The letter from which the following is an 
extract, was written by Dr. Gregory, after 
be had the fullest opportunity ofjud'^ng of 


the character and qualifications of his youth- 
ful associate, and when sufficient time had 
elapsed for the sobering effect of profes- 
sional intercourse to correct any over- fa- 
vourable impression that might have been 
supposed to have its origin m the partiali- 
ties of private friendship. 

a Hr * ^}] I 

Brown m the last fifteen months has tended 
greatly to confirm and incref^e the good 
opinion which I previously entertained of 
him. If worth, and talents, and learning, 
and science, can entitle a physician to suc- 
cess, I think Dr. Brown has a fair chance of 
attaining in due time the highest eminence in 
his profession.” « # 

But success as a physician was not suffi 
cient to satisfy Dr. Brown’s ambition, and 
he would gladly have pieferred the most mo- 
derate independence with literary leisure, to 
all the advantages that the highest profession- 
al eminence could confer. 

At a very early period of his life pe- 
culiar qualifications and habits pointed him 
out as eminently fitted to •en;)oy and adorn 
an academic life. And in t^P summer of 
1799, when the chair of Rhetoiic became 
vacant, great exertions weie made to pro- 
cure It for the author of Observations on 
Darwin’s Zoonomia. The means by which 
these exertions were defeated, are very 
instructive in the history of academical pa- 
tronage, and city politics. I have alrea- 
dy alluded to the circumstance, that at 
that time it was the view of “ the court- 
ly side” of the chinch, that every chair in 
the University, appropriated to letters and 
genend science, should, as it became vacant, 
be filled up by clergymen of the city of Edin- 
burgh, as often as individuals belonging to 
that body could be found fitted, “ if a minis- 
ter of Edinburgh on that courtly side can be 
ill fitted for any professoi ship that happens 
to be vacant at the time when his geniuis for 
it is m demand.”* It is to this circumstance 
alone that the defeat of Dr. Brown can be 
ascribed, as the most eminent of the literary 
characters in Edinburgh came forward with 
all their influence in his favour, and the 
voice of the public was decidedly along with 
them. 

When the Logic chair became \acant by 
the death of Dr. Fmlayson, an exertion was 
j again made on his behalf. Besides the 
[influence of his personal friends, Dr. Blown, 
at this time, was honoured by the sup- 
po-rt of the late Lord Meadowbank, who 
hitherto had knowm him merely by hav- 
ing read his works.^ Amidst the violent 
often unprincipled opposition that 
Dr. Brown met with, on account of his 
pohtical sentiments, it would be improper 


♦ From an unpublished pamphlet by Dr Brown. 
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to pass over unnoticed the friendship v^hich 
he uniformly experienced both from Lord 
Meadovvbank and Lord Woodhouslee. — 
Learning and genius are of no party ; or, at 
least, the ties of congenial talent are felt to 
be stronger than all the artificial connexions 
of political life. And it is certainly not the 
east distinguishing excellency of the liberal 
arts, that, in accordance with their noble 
etymology, they free the mind of those who 
are devoted to them from that sordid spirit 
which would sacrifice the interests of litera- 
ture and religion to the unworthy purposes of 
ft servile ambition j making pationage to be 
considered, not as a sacred trust for the bene- 
fit of those for whom it is granted, but as a 
source of personal advantage, or an instru- 
ment of party power, and converting situa- 
tions, upon which the learning or virtue of 
a nation may depend, into the reward or the 
bribe for political subserviency. The influ- 
ence of such a spirit Dr. Brown often expe- 
riencejj; and it is hut justice to except the 
distinguished individuals to whom I have re- 
ferred. Upon the present occasion, they ex- 
erted themsej.ves with peculiar anxiety. His 
indisputable superiority as a dialectician 
seemed to conter upon him the strongest 
claims to a chair where dialectics form so 
principal a subject of examination ; and the 
rare union that he w^as known to exhibit of 
great powers of metaphysical analysis, and of 
extensive acquaintance with the physical 
sciences, seemed to insure his success in en- 
larging the boundaries of the science of that 
principle in our nature in which all the other 
sciences have their origin. Their efforts, 
however, and those of his other friends were 
defeated. Another was appointed to the 
chair, and he had to satisfy himself again 
with the fame of deseiving it. 

This disappointment in no degree inter- 
fered with his devotion to science ; and 
every hour that was not employed in business 
was dedicated to learning. In the mean 
time, his name gradually became more known, 
and he was now generally considered as 
among the most distinguished of those who 
supported the high character of our northern 
metropolis for literature and genius. In 
continuing in the practice of physic along 
with Dr. Gregory, his reputation as a phy- 
sician also rapidly increased, but without any 
increase of partiality on his part for a labo- 
rious profession, whose frequent and agitat- 
ing interruptions were found to be unfavour- 
able to close and continuous thought. The 
discharge of his duties was marked by that 
assiduous tenderness of attention w'hich 
might have been expected from a disposition 
so truly amiable ; but still philosophy was 
his passion, from which he felt it as a mis- 
fortune that his duty should so much es- 
trange him. 

The ueriod, however, at last approached, 


when he was to be elevated to a situation 
suited to his tastes and habits, and where 
his public duties corresponded with his in- 
clinations. Mr. Stewart, in consequence of 
the gradual decline of his health, being fre- 
quently prevented from attending to the du- 
ties of his class, found it necessary to have 
recourse to some of his friends to supply 
his place during his tempoiary absence. In 
general, it is very easy for a Professor to 
find a substitute. Nothing more is neces- 
sary than that the manuscript lecture should 
be committed to a friend, by whom it is read 
to the class. In Mr. Stewart’s case, how- 
ever, it was otherwise. His habits of com 
position, the numerous transpositions that 
were to be found in his pages, and the man^ 
illustrations of which he sketched merely the 
outhne, trusting the filiing up to his extem- 
poraneous powers of discourse, rendered his 
papers m a great measure useless in any 
hands but his own. In this difficulty he ap- 
plied to Dr. Brown, who undertook the ar- 
duous task of supplying his place with lec- 
tures of his owm composition. He first ap- 
peared in the Moral Philosophy class in the 
winter of 1808-9. At this time, however, 
there was no great call for his exertions, as 
Mr. Stew^art was soon able to resume his 
public duties. 

In the following winter, Mr. Stewart had 
again recourse to his assistance j after the 
Christmas holidays Dr. Brown presented 
himself before the class, and, as an apology 
for appearing there, read the following let- 
ter. 

To Dr. Brown 

Kinneil House, Horrowstoness, 
30th JOeembeTi 1809. 

My Dear Sir, 

As the state of my health at present makes 
it impossible for me to resume my lectures 
on Wednesday next, I must again have re- 
course to your friendly assistance, in supply- 
ing my place for a short time. Two lec- 
tures, or at the utmost three m the week 
will, I think, be sufficient during my ab- 
sence ; and I should wish (if equally agreeable 
to you) that you would confine yourself 
chiefly to the intellectual powers of man ; a 
part of the course which I was led to pass 
over this season, in fiopes of being able, by 
contracting ray plan, to do moie justice to 
the appropriate doctrines of Ethics. On this 
last subject I had accordingly entered a few 
days before the vacation ; and it is my in- 
tention to prosecute it as soon as I shall jfind 
myself in a condition to return. 

I shall be anxious till I hear from you in 
reply to this letter, and am. 

My Dear Sir, 

Yours very sincerely. 

^ Dugald Stewart 
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At this period the course of my studies a 
had brought me to Mr. Stewart’s class, pd a 
I trust I may be excused for mentioning, t 
that this was the first time that I had the c 
pleasure of seeing Dr. Brown. With his 
character I was well acquainted, but the first s 
time I saw him was when he was reading a 
the preceding letter. I shall certainly never i 
forget his appearance, or the reception he ^ 
met with. The eloquent panegyric he pro- ( 
nounced upon Mr. Stewart, and the unaffect- 
ed modesty with which he announced his ^ 
intention of coming forward with three lec- f 
tures in the week, had already seemed the i 
attention of his hearers, and prepared them i 
for ail the ingenuity and eloquence of his ] 
introductory discourse. The expectations j 
Lhat were excited by his first appearance j 
were more than equalled by the marvellous 1 
display of profound and original thought, of ] 
copious reading, of matchless ingenuity, and i 
of great powers of eloquence which were 1 
displayed in his succeeding lectures. His 1 
elocution also attracted much notice. It 1 
was already observed that nature had led s 
him to delight in recitation ; and in the < 
English academies, by frequent recitations 1 
of select passages in prose and verse, he i 
was trained up to that command of voice 
and correctness of pronunciation which now 
obtained for him so decided a superioiity in 
our Scotish University. The classical fin- 
ish to which he was able in so brief a period 
to bring his lectures, must no doubt have 
added greatly to the enthusiastic admiration ] 
that day after day was exhibited, and which ( 
was beyond any thing of the kind that I can ! 
recollect. The Moral Philosophy class at 
this period presented a very striking aspect. 

It was not a crowd of youthfiil students led 
away in the ignorant enthusiasm of the mo- 
ment ; distingmshed members of the bench, 
of the bar, and of the pulpit, were daily pre- 
sent to witness the powers of this nsing 
philosopher. Some of the most eminent of 
the professors were to be seen mixing with 
the students, and Mr. Playfair, in particular, 
was present at almost every lecture. The 
originality, and depth, and eloquence of the 
lectures, was the subject of geneial conver- 
sation, and had a very marked effect upon 
the young men attending the University, in 
leading them to metaphysical speculations. 

Upon its being announced that Mr. Stew- 
art was to resume his lectures, a meeting 
of the class was held* when it was resolved 
that a committee should be appointed to 
draw up an address, congratulating that illus- 
trious philosopher upon the recovery of his 
health, and expressing at the same time the 
feelings of admiration that had been excited 
bjr the labours of his substitute. The com- 
mittee was composed of individuals distin- 
guished for their rank and talentSj^ many of 
whom are well known to the pubEc. This 


address contains the highest testimony to the 
ability which Dr. Brown had displayed in 
the execution of the arduous task he had un- 
dertaken. 

The public display of Dr. Brown’s talents 
so overwhelmingly established his character, 
and pretensions to the chair, that when Mr. 
Stewart signified a desire to have him united 
with himself in the professorship, although 
opposition was at one time thieatened, it 
was but feebly exerted. At the same time, 
great efforts were deemed necessary b;^ the 
friends of Dr. Biown, and great efforts were 
made- Mr. Stewart himself used all the 
influence that the lustre he had for so many 
years shed upon the University rendered so 
great. With an anxiety for the inteiests of 
philosophy and the character of his chair 
highly honourable, he submitted, I believe, 
personally to solicit the suppoit of every* 
member in the town council in favour of 
his friend. Many letters were addressed to 
the patrons of the University, by individuals o! 
the highest eminence, bearing the strongest 
and most unequivocal testimmiy to the merits 
of Dr. Brown. Of these letter/^, my present 
limits will allow me to insert only the follow- 
ing from 

Lord Meadowbank to 
Mr. K. Mackenzie. 

Edinlurghi \st May^ 1810. 

Sir, — I understand it is now m contem- 
plation to appoint a professor for the chair 
of Moral Philosophy in the university of 
Edinburgh ; and, when the Honourable Pa- 
trons consider the high reputation to which 
that chair has been raised, and the eminence 
which, for the last seventy years, has belong- 
ed to Scotland in Metaphysical Science, 
they must be sensible that no appointment 
could form an object of greater inteiestwith 
the men of letters of this country. On this 
account I flatter myself with experiencing 
their indulgence in presuming to trouble 
them with a few words on a subject, where 
the favourite studies of my youth, and my 
attention and habits through life, have ren- 
dered me, as I conceive, competent to form 
a judgment with some degree of confidence* 

And I beg leave to lay it down as certain, 
that only a mind of very singular powers, 
habits, and accomplishments, is fitted to treat 
successfully the subjects which enter into 
the com’se of Moral Philosophy. It is not 
' enough to have studied attentively the best 
• writers upon them, and to be a person of 
i judgment, worth, and literary talent and 
I taste. There must be a peculiar aptitude of 
[ intellect, suited to the extreme subtility of 
•, the subject, and united with an inventive 
. vigour of thought, to form a successful teach- 
f er. Other sciences may be well taught by 
5 persons competent only to describe what is 
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already known, though unable to add to the 
hoard of knowledge. But, in the present 
state of this singular science, without a ge- 
nius fitted to extend its boundaries, and that 
of a very superior and peculiar character, no 
person ever gave a course m Moral Philo- 
sophy fitted to enlighten and animate the 
student. If the lectures are not wai-med by 
the powers of onginal thinking, they are in- 
-urably languid* and vapid, or at best descend 
to be little better than vehicles of amuse- 
ment! filled with detached observations and 
pleasing illustrations. 

Under these impressions, the appearance 
of Dr. Thomas Brown as a candidate has 
given me the greatest pleasure. I have heard 
several of the lectures which he read this last 
winter and the preceding, when Mr. Stew- 
art* was indisposed ; and I will ventiue to 
affirm that they were productions of a mind 
of the first order, "of profound, original, clear, 
and extensive views, stored with well-digest- 
ed study, and adorned with whatever inex- 
haustible fancy and exquisite taste can fur- 
nish, to render the most abstract of the sci- 
ences intelli^ble, pleasing, and attractive to 
the opening minds of youth. Such endow- 
ments are rarely to be met with. They 
roust, in the natural course of things, bring 
Dr. Brovm forward to the foremost situation 
in any profession. And if his exertions, in 
the vigour and inventive period of life, are 
secured by the patrons to the chair of morals, 
I shall look forward with the utmost confi- 
dence, not only to a still increased celebrity 
Deing there speedily acquired, but to a real 
and effective progress being achieved, in this 
fundamental science, which will confer new 
honours on our country, and incalculable 
benefits on mankind. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient, 
and very faithful servant, 
Allan Maconochie. 
South Castle Street, 

At a meeting of the Town Council in 
May following (1810,) Mr. Stewart was re- 
elected Professor of Moral Philosophy, and 
Dr. Browm conjoined with him as Colleague 
m the election. 

Immediately after his appointment, Dr. 
Brown retired to the country, where he re- 
mained till within SIX weeks of the meeting 
of the College. He judged that air and ex- 
ercise might strengthen him for the labours 
of the w’inter ; and, from the experience of 
the former year, he had sufficient confidence 
in his i3wn powers to be assured that he 
could prepare his lectures upon the spur of 
the occasion. Accordingly, when the Col- 
lege opened, except the lectures that^ were 
written during Mr. Stewart’s absence, he 
had no other preparation in wnting. But 


in his extensive reading, his thorough ac- 
quaintance with the science, a copious imagi- 
nation, great powers of language, with gooa 
health and spirits, and the stimulus of an en- 
lightened audience, he had the best of all 
preparations. Prom a mind of such a con- 
formation, and in a state of such culture, 
what is called forth in the excitement of the 
hour, has ceitainly far more spirit, and ge- 
nerally as much correctness as the care- 
ful and plodding products of timid medio- 
crity. 

He seldom began to prepare any of his 
lectures till the evening of the day before it 
was delivered. His labours generally com- 
menced immediately after tea, and he con- 
tinued at his desk rill two or three in 
the morning. After the repose of a few 
hours, he resumed his pen, and continued 
writing often till he heard the hour of twelve, 
when he hurried off to deliver what he had 
vTitten. When his lecture was over, if the 
day was favouiable, he generally took a walk, 
or employed his time ki fight reading, till his 
favourite beverage restored him again to a 
capacity for exertion. 

His exertions during the whole of the win- 
ter were uncommonly great ; and, with his 
delicate frame, it is surprising that he did 
not sink altogether under them. For seve- 
ral nights he was prevented from ever being 
in bed ; and, upon one occasion, he did not 
begin his lecture till one o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the day on which it was to be deliver- 
ed. He had been engaged in entertaining a 
numerous company of literary fiiends, and 
it was upon their departure that he com- 
menced his studies. The lecture* contains 
a theory of avarice ; and though I cannot 
agree in his general doctrine, hut conceive 
that the desire of property is as truly an origi.- 
nal part of our nature as the desire of power, 
or of any of those pleasures into which he so 
ingeniously endeavom-s to resolve it, I think 
it must be allowed to contain much valuable 
truth, and to bear no marks whatever of the 
rapidity with which it was composed. The 
subject of many of his lectures he had never 
reflected upon till he took up his pen, and 
many of his theories occurred to him during 
the period of composition. He never, in- 
deed, at any time, wrote upon any subject 
without new thoughts, and these often th(f 
best, starting up in his mind. 

To those who take an interest in the va- 
riety of intellectual character, these circum- 
stances will be of a deeper interest than that 
which arises merely from the proof they con- 
vey of the rapidity of his powers of execu- 
tion. They serve to illustrate a peculiarity 
of intellect, where the comprehensive energy 
is so great, that the utmost diversity and no- 


* Lecture Ixix. 
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velty ox su'bordinate and particular disquisi- 
tions are all kept in complete unison with the 
general design. 

The admiration of the extraordinary tal- 
ents displayed by Dr. Brown m his lectures, 
which I experienced in common with all 
those who attended the Moral Philosophy 
class, made me very desirous of his acquain- 
tance ; and I was happy in having a much 
valued relative,* whose mother and brother 
had been amongst his earliest friends and 
correspondents, and whose own meekness of 
wisdom gave her such a place m his estima- 
tion as to secure a very favourable reception 
to any one whom she might introduce to his 
notice. Prom the time of my first interview 
he showed all that kindly attention by which 
his manners were characterised; and in a 
short period I had the happiness of enjoying 
the most habitual and familiar intercourse 
with him. I may, with great truth, apply to 
Dr. Brown the words of the younger Pliny, 
in speaking of an eminent philosopher of his 
time : Penitus domi inspexi, amarique ah eo 
laboravif etsi non erat lahorandum* Erat enim 
obvius ei exposituSf plenusque humanitate quam 
prcBcepit. Atque utinam sic ipse spent quam 
de me concepit impleverim, ut lUe muUum virtu- 
tibus suis addidit. At ego nunc iliac miror, 
quia magis inteUigOt quanquam ne nunc quidem 
satis intelligoA 

I still fondly dwell upon the many happy 
and profitable hours spent m his society, and 
I shall ever look upon it as a happiness and 
an honour that I succeeded in securing a 
place in his friendship. To be admitted in- 
to the familiar intercourse of a man of virtue 
and genius, — to see him in his hours of great- 
est relaxation, when all the restraints of pub- 
lic life are removed, scattering his various 
opinions upon life and manners in fresh and 
luxuriant fertility, as out of a soil impregnat- 
ed with all the seeds of wisdom and goodness, 
may be considered as one of the greatest en- 
joyments of life. “Who shall describe,” 
says a celebrated living poet, in alluding to 
his acquaintance with another living poet of 
equal eminence, “ who shall describe all that 
he gains in the social, the unrestrained, and 
the frequent conversations with a friend who 
is at once communicative and judicious, 
whose opinions upon all subjects of literary 
kind are founded on good taste and exquisite 
feeling 1”^ In speakidg upon a similar sub- 
ject, Dr. Johnson has expressed himself with 
a greater warmth of feeling than usual, and 
his words, in regard to an 'old and respected 
friend, with some few omissions, I may liter- 
ally apply m the present instance. “ Of Gil- 
bert Walmsley thus presented to me let me 


indulge myself in the remembrance. 1 knew 
him very early; he was one of the fiirst 
friends that literature procured me, and I 
hope that at least my gratitude made me 
worthy of his notice. 

“ His studies had been so various, that I 
am not able to name a man of equal know- 
ledge. His acquaintance with books was 
great ; and what he did not immediately know 
he knew at least where to fiifd. Such was 
the amplitude of his learning, 5nd such his 
copiousness of communication, that it might 
be doubted whether a day now passes in 
which I have not some advantage from his 
friendship. ”§ 

It might be expected that my narrative 
should now become fuller and more interest « 
ing from the intimacy that began to subsist 
between us. But every thing like incident 
m Dr. Brown's life teiminated with his ap- 
pointment to the chair of Moral Philosophy, 
and the nature of our intercourse afforded 
but few materials for biography. What 1 
witnessed in the course of my acquaintance 
with him “ affords matter fojr praise,” to use 
the words of a biographer of Barrow, “ ra- 
ther than narrative.” The peaceful and im- 
proving hours that are spent in the happiness 
of domestic privacy, owe their greatest charm 
to the veiy absence of events calculated to 
gratify curiosity ; and the features of his do- 
mestic life, it would require the exquisite de- 
licacy, and fidelity, and warmth, of his own 
pencil to portray. The more that my me- 
mory dwells upon the years of our acquain- 
tance, the more I feel my inadequacy to the 
task of conveying any idea of that union oi 
moral and intellectual excellences which 
adorned his character, and which made his 
house at once a school for the intellect, and 
a home to the heart. 

There is something indeed in the society 
of every man of high intellectual endow- 
ments, which is to be found only in his so- 
ciety, and which no description can pieserve; 
as the flavour of some fruits is found in per- 
fection only when we pluck them from the 
tree. I do not allude merely to the advan- 
tage and happiness of social intercourse, a- 
rising from the exercise of the kindlier affec- 
tions, the refinements of polished life, the 
never-resting and intermingling lights of 
peaceful affection, and easy playfulness, and 
softened wisdom — the seria mixta cum jocis 
—but to a peculiar liveliness and distmet- 
nc^s, in our perception of truth itself, to 
N\hich, in such circumstances, we attain. 
The artractiie grace that the soft and flit- 
ting lights of gaiety and kindness shed upon 
the forms of truth seems to give them a 
readier way to our assent. And every one 
who has enjoyed the converse of a man of 
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philosophic genius, must often have expe- 
rienced a comprehensiveness and clearness 
in his views, beyond what either books or 
meditation can bestow. This is to be a- 
scribed partly to that sympathy, by which 
our faculties are stimulated into a corre- 
sponding activity. But it is also in a great 
measure owing to this circumstance, that, 
besides those obstacles, in the inquiry after 
truth, w’^hich jire common to all, every indi- 
vidual has peculiar difficulties arising from 
his nltental conformation, to which, in their 
multiplied diversities, the arguments con- 
tained m books cannot be accommodated. 
But in actual conversation, the penetration 
of the philosopher enables him to detect and 
to dispossess the special idol of our mind. 
He suits his discussion to the pecubar con- 
formation of our intellect. And the influ- 
ence of his presence is felt, not meiely in 
the new truths that he presents to us, but 
inhis removing the impediments which check 
the activity of our faculties. In conse- 
quence of this, while the more obvious 
featuies in the social character of every great 
man may be preserved and made obvious to 
all, there are other traits that are altogether 
indefinable ; and these, too, are what each 
individual, had he been present, would have 
valued most, as speaking to his own intel- 
lect. Though the excellence is the same 
in reality, yet it is felt as different by each, 
being accommodated to each individually. 
Bacon says, that the best part of beauty is what 
a painter cannot express. And the record- 
ed conversation of a man of genius can no 
more convey an idea of the effect of that 
conversation upon those who actually enjoy- 
ed it, than the art which is able to make the 
eye of his portrait seem to gaze at once upon 
ail, can convey the feeling which each indi- 
vidual m the presence of the original expe- 
rienced fiom his living glance of affection 
and intelligence. 

As Dr. Brown’s conversational style was 
not less correct than his written discourse, 
and exceedingly fluent, those parts of his 
works, where the subjects admit of being 
treated in a more famihajr manner, may, in 
some instances, convey a tolerably correct 
idea of his language in company. But the 
many pleasing episodes and breaks in his 
discussions — the elegant turns of wit — the 
playful personal applications with which he 
blew how to relieve what might otherwise 
nave become tedious, but which w^ere still 
felt to be kind even when apparently most 
satirical ; and above all, the accommodation 
that he made of his views and arguments, 
according to the character of those with 
whom he was conversing, cannot be pre- 
served. 

Many of the most distinguished literary 
characters of the age were visitors at Dr. 
Brown’s house, and few foreigners of liter-^ 


ary eminence came to Edinburgh without 
being introduced to him. This certainly 
made his acquaintance doubly valuable,— 
though his own society was so delightful 
that I was never happier than when I found 
him alone. It was usually in the evening 
that I waited upon him. His mother and 
sisters were generally present, and occasion- 
ally one or more visitors, who, like myself, 
were on such terms with the family, that 
they did not require the formality of an in 
vitation. Nothing could be more delightful 
than an evening spent with this peaceful and 
accomplished family. It w^as impossible not 
to observe the attention Dr, Brown paid to 
all ; the art with which he made every one 
feel at home ; and his owm manners so grace* 
fully varying with the varying theme. The 
tones of his voice were extremely pleasing. 
He conversed with the greatest fluency on 
every topic.* When the subject was of 
importtUice, his manners were animated and 
powerful ; when about trifles, playful, with 
a happy turn of wit and elegance of expres- 
sion. His kindly consideration encouraged 
every one to state his sentiments with con- 
fidence and freedom ; and e\ en when he re- 
futed the opinions that he did not agree with, 
he did It so as not to offend the most deli- 
cate self-love, and poured into the mmd 
such a flood of light, that peisonal defeat 
was forgotten in the delight of the percep- 
tion of truth. When only his own family 
were present, he would frequently take up 
any book that happened to be lying on the 
table, or to which reference might be made, 
and read such passages as he had marked, 
with many passing observations, and always 
courting remark in return. 

For some years after his appointment to 
the Moral Philosophy chair, Dr. Browm had 
little leisure for engaging in any literary 
undertaking. Even the long summer vaca- 
tion he found to be no more than sufficient 
for recruiting his health and spirits, and 
preparing him for the exertions of the suc- 
ceeding season. By degrees, how’-ever, he 
became familiarized with the duties of his 
situation, and was enabled to indulge oc- 
casionally in other pursuits. In the summer 
of 1814? he brought to a conclusion his Pa- 
radise of Coquettes^ upon which the fame 
that he at present enjoys as a poet seems 
chiefly to rest. He bad begun this poem, 
and written a great part of it more than six 
years before, but w^as obliged to lay it aside 
on account of his health. In geneiul, in- 
deed, WTiting had the effect of raising his 
pulse very much, and rendered it so inlt- 
able as to make a difference of thirty in sit- 
ting or standing. When the work to w'hich 
I at present allude was ready for the press. 


* Mira in aennone, mira etiam in ore ipao vultuque 
suavitas. • 
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he was induced, from various circumstances, 
to resolve upon publishing it without his 
name. Every thing, accordingly, was gone 
about with the greatest secrecy. A gentle- 
man, in whom he reposed great confidence, 
transacted with an eminent publisher, from 
whom the name of the author for a time was 
very carefully concealed, and the poem was 
published anonymously in London in 1814i. 

The manner in which this poem was re- 
ceived, must have been gratifying to Dr. 
Brown’s feelings. The sentence of the Re- 
viewers was decidedly favourable ; and the 
opinion of those, whose opinion he valued 
more than all the fame that a Review can 
give, was more favourable still. It would 
be doing injustice to Mr, Stewart not to 
mention, that upon receiving the poem, he 
read it with great delight, and that his dis- 
cerning taste immediately discovered the 
author. 

Dr. Brown’s next publication was also 
poetical. At an early period, he had writ- 
ten some verses to accompany the Xetiers of 
Mary Wollstonecroft from Norway, as sent 
to a female friend, who had expressed a de- 
sire of reading them. These verses are to 
be found in the first edition of his Poems. 
And at Logie, in the neighbourhood of Stir- 
ling, where, m the summer of 1815, he had 
gone for the recovery of his health, he em- 
ployed himself in filling up the plan that he 
had orignally sketched. Upon this enlarged 
scale, he selected the poem to give name to 
a volume, and in the winter of 1815 it was 
published imder the title of The Wanderer 
in Norway, 

The poetical merits of the piece consist 
principally in its contmning what he intend- 
ed it should contain, a picture of an impas- 
sioned mind, in circumstances of strong and 
wild emotion, and of “ the country which 
bears in the rapid variety of its rude and 
magnificent scenery many analogies to the 
impetuous but changeful feelings, that may 
be supposed to have agitated such a mind 
in the dreadful circumstances in which it 
was placed.” 

There axe in the poem many beautiful de- 
scriptions of external nature, and many pas- 
sages of exquisite pathos. Its most charac- 
teristic features, however, are its nice ana- 
lyses of feeling, and detection of the secret 
springs of conduct, in combination with the 
imagery and fervour of poetry. 

The ^eat defect of the poem is, not the 
predominance of the philosophic over the 
poetic spint, with this I do not think it 
ch^geable, but that it takes for granted too 
mtimate an acquaintance, on the part of the 
reader, with the circumstances to which it 
refers, and that the merits of the different 
pa^ depend more upon their perceived re- 
lations to the other parts, than it is wise for 
a poet who considers the indolen^temperin 


which poetry is generally read to allow them 
to depend. 

After the rising of his class in April, Dr. 
Brown usually continued two or three months 
in Edinburgh, when he retired with his sis- 
tei*s to some rural retreat, m the choice of 
which he w^as chiefly influenced by the op- 
portunities it afforded him of indulging un* 
disturbed in his admiration of extern^ na 
ture. He had all his life * a^gre^t love oi 
wandering among intricate paths, climbing 
high hills, and proceeding to the very'brink 
of precipices, a taste which he not unfre* 
quently indulged to his imminent danger. 

From rock to rock, 

When other steps paus’d shuddering at the chasm 
And the scant footing of the onward cliff. 

His leap was first. It was a joy, to tread 
The any height, and gaze on all below, • 

And feel no hazard but in the firm heart 
That dar’d to master it. Each rugged path 
He knew, and steep recess, whose shadows nurs’d 
The mountain flower. 

From the usual sports of the ffeld he 
shrunk with insuperable aversion; and these 
were the simple delights in»which it was his 
happiness, with an almost hoy^h joyousness 
of spirit, day after day to indulge. 

Walking was his favourite exercise, which 
he preferred to every other, as he was thus 
able to pause and admire a rock, a wild 
flower, a brook, or whatever else of beautiful 
presented itself. This circumstance made 
him feel the presence of a stranger to be a 
restraint. His sisters w’ere his chief com- 
panions. A small rivulet, and the smoke 
rising from a cottage sheltered among trees, 
were the natural objects that he seemed to 
contemplate with most delight. He never 
could pass either without pausing first to ad- 
mire. Many allusions to this are to be found 
in his poetry. 

He spent a considerable part of two sum- 
mers at Invar, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Dunkeld, and the happiness he en- 
joyed there, and his plans connected with it, 
entered so largely into his thoughts, that the 
account of his hfe would be defective, if I 
had passed over this circumstance. 

It was at Invar, in the autumn of 1816, that 
he wi’ote the Bower of Spring, It was 
published in Edinburgh as by the author 
of the Paradise of Coquettes, and from 
this and some other circumstances, the 
name of the author began to be suspected. 
He at one time hesitated about bringing it 
out in Edinburgh ; and I cannot help think - 
ing, that if it had been published in London 
it would have had a much more extensiv* 
circulation. In that case, the author for a 
time would have continued unknown, and aa 
the poem exhibits all the characteristic ex- 
cellences of the Paradise, and is free from 
many of its disadvantages, it would have enjoy . 
ed at least an equal popularity. The volume, 
besides the poem which gives it its name. 
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contains several smaller pieces of very great 
beauty. 

In the year 1817, Dr. Brown lost his 
mother, whom he loved with the utmost re- 
verence and tenderness of affection. The 
care and kindness vdth which he watched 
over her in her last illness, cannot be describ- 
ed, and his affliction upon her death was deep 
and lasting. Her remains were at first plac- 
ed in a vault in, Edinburgh, and at the end 
of the winter session, removed to the fa- 
mily burying-ground in the old church-yard 
of Kirkmabreck. This romantic and seclud- 
ed spot. Dr. Brown had always viewed with 
great interest. A few years before, in visit- 
ing his father’s grave, he had been altogether 
overcome, and when he saw the earth closing 
in upon all that remained on earth of a mo- 
th«r that was so dear to him, and the long 
grassy mantle cover allj his distress was such 
as to affect every person who saw him. 

After his mother’s funeral. Dr. Brown re- 
sided some months at the Manse of Bal- 
macleMan, where he wrote his Agnes, which 
was published in the beginning of the winter 
of 1818. Its circulation does not appear to 
have been m«re extensive than that of his 
former poems, a circumstance for which it 
may appear difficult to account, as the poem 
is free from those obscurities that had been 
supposed to diminish the interest in his for- 
mer pieces, and has the recommendation of 
an affecting and simple story. 

The frequency with which the poetical 
works of Dr. Broivn succeeded each other 
began to excite remark. And while the de- 
votion of his mind to poetry, to the neglect, 
as was supposed, of philosophy, was object- 
ed to him by his enemies almost as a moral 
defect in his character, even those who were 
inclined to judge more favourably, regretted 
it as a weakness that materially injured his 
reputation. The objection was somewhat 
similar to that which Cicero tells us was 
made to him for the attention he paid to the 
Greek philosophy. Non eram nescius, ut Me 
noster labor in varias reprehensiones incurreret, 
nam quihusdam, et its qmdem non admodum in^ 
doetts, totum hoc dispheet, philosophan. qui- 
dam autem non id tarn reprehendunt, si remis^ 
sins agatur : sed tantum studium, tamque muU \ 
tarn operam ponendam in eo non arbitrantur. . . 
Postremo aliquos futuros snspicor, qui me ad 
alias attend vocent : genus hoc scribendi, etsi 
sit elegans, persons tamen, et dignitatis esse 
aegent. 

To these objections Dr. Brown’s answer 
might be the same as Cicero’s. 

Si delectamur, cum scriUmvs, quis est tarn 
invidus, qui ab eo nos abducat 9 sin laboramus, 
quis est, qui alietwi modum statuat indus^ 
trice? 

That Dr. Brown preferred poetry to phi- 
losophy, is certain. The rapidity with which 
he arrived at the knowledge of the questions 


that have been discussed among philosophers, 
made him feel it as an irksome task to dwell 
upon those intermediate steps which were 
necessary for the satisfaction of other minds, 
though, to his quicker glance, the conclusion 
seemed intuitively obvious. How far he 
was justifiable in yielding to his own taste iu 
the choice of his literary pursuits, it might re- 
quire a casuist to decide. It must, however, 
be observed that he neglected none of the 
duties of his situation which his health would 
allow, and it does appear to me that to aim 
at refining the mind by habituating it to the 
contemplation of the fairest forms of beauty 
or virtue, may be as worthy as to determine 
wherein the essence of beauty or virtue con- 
sists. And the man ^ho, by his writings, 
seeks to raise and refine the tone of the mo- 
ral sentiments of his readers, deserves as well 
of mankind as if he had endeavoured to dis- 
close to them principles that might have serv- 
ed to augment the wealth of the community. 

That Dr. Brown did not consult for his 
immediate fame in the choice he made, may 
be readily allowed. But before he brought 
himself forward in the character of a poet, 
he was aware of the risk to which he subject- 
ed himself. And, having once resolved, he 
had too much firmness of character to be 
moved by the censure or neglect of his con- 
temporaries. 

In the summer of 1819, after spending' a 
few days in the neighbourhood of Glasgow 
with his much valued friend Mr. Reddie, he 
went to London, where, however, he did not 
long continue. Upon his return, he paid 
another visit to Dunkeld, with which he was 
still more delighted than he had ever pte- 
viously been, and he resolved to spend there 
a part of ev^ery future summer. At this 
time he began his Text Book, a work which 
he had long intended to prepare. 

In the end of autumn he returned to Edin- 
burgh in high health and spirits, and was re- 
marked by every person who saw him, to 
look unusually well. As for many reasons 
he was anxious that his Outlines should 
speedily be published, he engaged in the 
work with great ardour. His m ethod of pre- 
paring it was, not to satisfy himself with a 
cold and formal enumeration of the heads ot 
his lectures, but to take a distinct subject, 
whether it occupied one or more lectures, oi 
was discussed in a part of a lecture, and to 
conceive himself speaking to one of his pupils, 
and endeavouring, in as short a space as pos- 
sible, to convey, an idea of his doctrines. 
Those who consider the abstract nature oi 
the points he had thus to discuss, will per- 
ceive at once that his work must have requir- 
ed a very great effort of thought. 

A few days before the Christmas holidays 
he felt rather unwell. During the holidays 
he confined himself to the house, and was m 
hopes tha!*, by taking care of his health, he 
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would be able to meet with his class at their 
termination. His only complaint at this 
time was what he seldom failed to be affect- 
ed with when composing, quickness of pulse, 
and a feeling of weakness. In such circum- 
stances, losing a little blood had been known 
to do him good, and his sisters were very 
anxious that he should again make trial of 
this remedy ; but the feai that it might keep 
him a few days longer from his duties deter- 
red hi m. At the end of the holidays, he con- 
tinued nearly in the same state, and delayed 
lecturing for a few days. When he again 
met his class, his lecture unfortunately hap- 
pened to be one which always excited in him 
a great deal of emotion, indeed many of 
his lectures affected him so much, that he 
found it difficult to conceal from his pupils 
what he felt. When he read any thing 
that contained sublime moral sentiments, or 
any thing very tender, he never failed to be 
much moved. The lecture to which I at 
present refer, is the thirty-fifth in this vol- 
ume; and those who recollect the man- 
ner in which he always recited the very 
affecting lines from Beattie’s Hermit, will 
not wonder that some who attended his last 
course should conceive that the emotion he 
displayed arose from a foreboding of his own 
approaching dissolution. 

'Tis night, and the landscape is lovely no more : 

I mourn, hut, ye woodlands, I mourn not for you ; 
For morn is approaching* your charms to restore. 
Perfum'd with fresh fragrance, and glittering with 
Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mourn ; [dew : 

Kind Nature the embryo blossom will save. 

But when shall Spring visit the mouldering um? 

0 / when shall %t dawn on the night of the grave V 

This was the last lecture he ever delivered. 

A s yet he had not allowed a physician to be 
sent for. Having often been in the same 
state before, he apprehended no particular 
danger. When Dr. ’ Gregory saw him, he 
did not think his case alarming, and ordered 
nothing but that he should keep himself 
quiet, and not go out. On the day after 
this restriction he wrote the following note. 

To Dr. Gregory. 

.My Dear Sir, — As you would not allow 
me to think of lecturing this week, may I 
beg you to take the trouble of intimating 
your opinion to my class. I know that, to 
any one else, with a^few spare moments in 
a well-filled day as you have, this would be a 
very impertinent request. But I have learn- 
ed by long habit to rely so fully on your 
friendly kindness, that I fear I have begun to 
think It an impossible thing to intrude on it. 

May I beg you, the same time, to state 
to my young Moral^Pbilosophers, how much 

1 regret our separation, and what double en- 
joyment of health! shall feel in being enabled 
to return to the official duties that connect 


me with them. That I am under your care, 
will, I am sure, he considered by them as a 
good omen of my return being the speed- 
ier. 

With best regards, 

Ever yours faithfully, 

Thos. Brown. 

79, Prince's Street, 

Jan. 17. 

I 

The regret he felt in not being able to at- 
tend to the duties of his class, and his ^nxiety 
to get a person appointed * to read his lec* 
tures, injured him greatly. 

In the beginning of February he went a 
few miles out of town, to the country house 
of his much valued friend Dr. Charles Stu- 
art. The change was for a few days attend- 
ed with favourable effects. The wea'ther 
was at that time very mild, he thought him- 
self rather better, and great hopes were en- 
tertained of his recovery. But, alas ! these 
hopes were soon dispelled. The mildness 
of the season was but of brief continuance. 
A dreadful storm succeeded, with heavy falls 
of snow. The effect upon his feeble frame 
was immediate ; and from this^ime his health 
rapidly declined. 

It was while he was here that I saw, for 
the last time, my ever-lamented friend. The 
variety of my avocations had, about this pe- 
riod, prevented me from enjoying so much of 
his society as on former occasions ; and in- 
deed, since the commencement of our ac- 
quaintance, there never had been a season 
in which I had been so seldom with him. 
The last time I had seen him he was in the 
enjoyment of excellent health, and seemed 
more than usually sanguine in regard to the 
completion of his Physiology, with which he 
was busily engaged. Since that, I had heard 
merely that he was unwell, without the re- 
motest idea that his complaints were dan- 
gerous, and I have no words to express my 
feelings when I entered his apartment. 

Vidt egomet duro graviier concussa dolore 

Pectora, in altenus non unquam lenta dolorem ; 

JSt languere oculos vidi, etpallescere amantem 

. VuUwm, quo nunquam Pietas nm rara, Fidesguc, 

Altwsamor Ven, etpurum spirahat Uouestanu 

I found him in bed ; and there was some- 
thing in the sound of his voice, and in the 
expression of his countenance altogether 
that at the very first look irresistibly impress- 
ed upon me that there was nothing more to 


* The gentleman appointed was the late Mr. John 
Stewait, fox whom Dr. Brown entertained a high es- 
teem. The superintendence of the pubheation of the 
first edition of the followmg Leetures'was committed 
to Mr. Stewart, and he added the titles and notes of 
reference, which, with some tnflmg alterations, are 
still retained. Upon his lamented death, which took 
place when the work was little more than half com- 
'pleted, he was succeeded m his editonal labours b\ the 
Rev Edward Milroy. 
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hope. There was no languor however in 
his eye. His face was pale, his cheeks ex- 
cessively sunk; but, amidst the death of 
every other feature, his eyes had all their 
former mild intelligence. 

As upon a former occasion he had derived 
great benefit from a voyage to London, his 
medical advisers were urgent with him to try 
the effect of it immediately, and, as soon as 
the season allowed, to remove to a milder 
climate.* “*They want me,” said he, with a 
tone of voice in which sorrow and something 
aJrnolt approaching to dissatisfaction were 
conjoined, “ they want me to go to London, 
and then spend the summer in Leghorn, and 
a thousand other horrid places and then, 
after a pause, and with an altered tone of 
voice and expression of countenance, such as 
m^ked his allowance for human nature, and 
at the same time that he was stating an in. 
teresting truth, he added, “ ’tis very difficult 
to convince them that there is such a disease 
as the love of one’^ country : many people 
really •cannot be made to comprehend it.” 
He then proceeded with a languid and me- 
lancholy smile, but there is such a dis- 
ease — • 

Nescio qua natale solum dukedme captos 

DtiCii, et xmmenv^res non simt esse sui 

Non sinit — how simply and beautifully ex- 
pressive — it will not let us forget it !” 

I shall always consider it as a valuable 
proof of his confidence and friendship, that 
at this time he intrusted to me the super- 
intendence of the printing of the sheets that 
remamed of his Physiology. 

In a very few days I again waited tipon 
him, when I found him somewhat better, and 
had much conversation with him, of the most 
interesting nature ; but, being entirely con- 
fidential, it is not for publication. 

The last time I saw hun was on the morn- 
ing of his departure for London. He had 
requested me to draw out an advertisement 
to prefix to his work, stating the cause of its 
appearing in an unfinished state. I mention- 
ed that, for many reasons, I should prefer 
the notice to come from himself : and seeing 
me have a pencil in my hand, he raised him- 
self upon his bed, leaning upon his arm, and, 
after a moment’s pause, pronounced the 
long sentence which is prefixed to his volume, 
as fast as I could take it down, and without 
a single alteration. After this, the interview 
was too sad to be protracted and with a 
heavy heart I bade him farewell. 

I had not left the house many minutes, 
when I recollected that, in the sadness of 
Our parting interview, and in the variety of 
matters we had to speak upon, there was 
one subject that had been neglected. As 
he was much exhausted before I left him, I 
felt the utmost reluctance in so soon again 
distuibing him. As I entered slowly, and 
even unwillingly into the room, his sister 


drew aside his curtain, and apprized him of 
my return. When he lifted up his eye, I 
thought there might be a little surprise, or 
at least that there would be inquiry. But I 
did injustice to his friendship. A kind smile 
spread itself over his languid countenance, 
and in a soft and tender tone of voice, which 
in all circumstances was affecting, but then 
altogether overcoming, he said, “ I am glad 
to have another look of you.” It was merely 
a look. I spoke a single sentence, heard his 
opinion, and hurried away. 

Even now, I cannot think of this sad se- 
paration without the deepest sorrow ; and 
I shall ever consider it as one of the most 
striking and painful lessons with which Pro- 
vidence has visited me.. 

At two o’clock on the same day he set 
out for Leith. Dr. Gregory, who had at- 
tended him during his last illness, saw him 
on hoard, and was much affected upon pait- 
ing with him. 

Till the ship arrived in the river, he was 
able to sit on deck a few hours every day. 
The more motion there was m the vessel he 
felt himself the easier. 

When he arrived m town Dr. Baillie and 
Dr. Scudamore were sent for. With the 
latter he was intimately acquainted, with the 
former slightly. He also sent for his young 
friend, Dp. George Gregory, nephew to the 
late Di. Gregory of Edinburgh, with whom 
he had lived, dm'ing the time Dr. Brown 
was connected with him. The kindness 
with which this very excellent individual 
watched over Dr. Brown from the moment 
he arrived in London, made an impression 
upon the minds of those who witnessed it 
which cannot be forgotten. When his sisters 
remarked to Dr. Brown the tender, and zea- 
lous, and unwearied attentions of his young 
friend, he would say, “ You know how often 
I have told you what a fine fellow he is.” 

His medical friends thought it would be 
better for him, on account of the air, to go 
to Brompton, and for a few days he did seem 
a little better : motion never failed to do him 
good. But nothing now could permanently 
retard the progress of his disease. Every 
thing that skill m medicine could devise 
was tried m vain ; day after day he became 
weaker. 

One painful part of his complaint arose 
from the want of sleep. He never enjoyed 
more than an hour of rest at a time, and 
seldom so much. Every thing that he 
took to make him sleep disagreed with 
him. 

During the whole period of his illness he 
never was heard to utter a complaint. Gentje 
as he ever was, sickness and pain made him 
still more so. His only anxiety seemed to 
be the distress which his illness occasioned 
to those who were dear to him. 

After he*berame unable to sit up he 
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carried to the drawing-room every forenoon, 
where he lay upon a sofa for a few hours. 
He thought himself much refreshed by this. 
On the morning before his death he wished 
to be carried into the drawing-room before 
rreakfast. He had suffered much during 
the night, but upon his being removed he 
seemed considerably relieved. When Dr. 
Gregory called about twelve, he was able to 
converse with him even cheerfully, and Dr. 
Gregory thought him better than he had 
seen him for some tune. Soon after his 
physician left him he became rather faint, 
and got a little wine, which seemed to revive 
him for a moment, though he was still very 
low. His head was raised that he might 
cough with more ease, and in this state he 
breathed his last. This was between two 
and three o’clock of the second of April, 
1820. 

His remains were put into a leaden coffin, 
and laid, as was his wish, beside those of 
his father and mother. 

Upon the death of Dr. Brown, a general 
and deep feeling of regret was excited. — The 
death of a man of high endowments must 
always be a subject of mournful reflection. 
Besides the loss to society, — the only abid- 
ing cause perhaps of regret, — ^there is a more 
affecting, and it might almost be said, a more 
disinterested grief, in the contrast between 
the exercise of those energies that seemed to 
raise their possessor above the lot of our fee- 
ble nature, and the extinction of them all 
in that sad fate which unites the highest and 
the lowest in humbling fellowship. 

Nec quidquam tibi prodesi 
Aerm tentasse domos, animoque rotundum 
Percurrissepolum, morlturo. 

Sad however as the death of a man of genius 
must always be, it maybe attended with cir- 
cumstances that excite a more than usual ten- 
derness of sorrow ; and Dr. Brown himself 
has, with eloquence that may almost be 
deemed prophetic, described the feelings that 
his own death excited in all those who knew 
any thing of what he had projected. “ When 
we survey,” says he, in a prefatory notice to 
one of his poems, “ all which the last illness 
nas left of one whose youthful spirit had al- 
ready dared to form splendid conceptions 
which were never to be realized, and contrast 
with what we see the honours which a few 
years might have given, it is impossible for 
ns not to feel as if much more than life had 
been lost : and the empire of death seems to 
have a fearful extension over the future as 
well as the present, when we are thus led to 
consider how precariously subject to it has 
been the glory of names wliich ages have 
transmitted to ages with increasing venera- 
tion,-^ glory that, surviving the ruins of the 
mightiest empires, seemed the least perisha- 
ble of all the frail possessions ^f which our 


still frailer mortality is proud- Applica- 
ble, however, as these striking reflections 
must appear to his own melancholy fate, they 
luckily are not entirely applicable. Though 
Dr. Brown died too soon, both for his use- 
fulness and his fame, he lived long enough at 
least “to realize some of his conceptions,” 
and though these may form but a small pro- 
portion, either in brilliancy or in value, to 
those that he had not embodied^ they are 
sufficient to keep his name in lasting remem- 
brance, and will be a permanent record of 
his accomplishments, his genius, and ms vir- 
tues. His Lectures, too, were fortunately 
left, as has been seen, in such a state as to 
be sufficient of themselves to preserve his re- 
putation. Still, however, no one who knows 
any thing of the difference between eloquence 
that is intended to be delivered, and^elo- 
quence that is meant for the press, can be ig- 
norant of the very different and more perfect 
form m which he himself, had he lived, 
would have brought ]^is views before the 
public. With all the value therefore that is 
attached to every production of Dr. Brown’s, 
when we think of the great works he had in 
contemplation, it is scarcely •possible not to 
feel that all which he has left behind him, can 
be compared but to some of those magnifi- 
cent edifices projected by mighty architects, 
which were prevented from bemg fully com- 
pleted by hostile invasion, and which now 
stand enduring monuments of the majesty 
of human genius, and of the vanity of human 
ambition. 

I might here introduce many extracts from 
letters received by Dr. Brown’s surviving 
friends after his death. I shall confine my- 
self, however, to the following very affecting 
passages from a letter of Mr. Erskinef to Dr. 
Robert Anderson. 

“ Bombay, 2Qik August, 1820. 

» « IK « 

“ Eight days ago, I saw in the newspa- 
pers a notice of the death of Dr. Thomas 
Brown, at Brompton, in the 42d year of his 
age. You may imagine how such an unex- 
pected and grievous event affected me. 1 
fear that pulmonary complaints and weakness 
of the chest have proved fatal to the first 
metaphysician, and one of the best men of 
our times. The extent of my private loss I 
cannot express. For seven and twenty years 
he has been my most affectionate and v^ued 
friend. He loved me beyond my deserts, 
and the loss of him alters all my prospects of 
home. He occupied a large space in them 


♦Poetical Works, vol, li. p. 92, 2d series, 
t Well known as the admirable Translator and Edi- 
tor (along with Dr. Leyden) of the Memoirs of Baber- 
I do not think there was one ot Dr. Brown’s friends of 
whom bespoke with more regard, and 1 have met with 
none who has shown more affectionate veneration for 
i Dr. Brown’s memory. 
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all, and none can supply the void. Whe- 
ther I may ever revisit the land of my fa- 
thers, or not, none can tell ; but in all my 
plans of study, in my summer rambles, and 
my Chiistmas gaieties, I looked forward to 
him as my guide and companion. They seem, 
for the moment, worthless and insipid where 
he cannot be. He has fallen, too, at a de- 
plorable moment. It was only in Decem- 
ber last that I read the third edition of his 
Cause and E€ect, and wrote him an opinion 
of It, ^hich he can never read. It seems to me 
a splendid work, which, I may say, puts me • 
taphysics on a new footing. He had opened 
by It a full career for his genius in the field 
in which he was best fitted to shine, and the 
loss of some of the works which he announc- 
es in it cannot now be repaired, either to the 
vvofld, or to his ovm fame. Some of the 
notes to his Cause and Effect settle, in the 
most masterly way, questions that for ages 
had been a subject of contention among phi* 
losophers. I long to hear more of the 
melancholy event that tore him away from 
his friends and his rising reputation. I 
feel his departure as a sad derangement 
to all my fiitiare plans and prospects. Quart- 
do ullura vnveniam pareml A long fare- 
well.” 

Dr. Brown was in height rather above 
the middle size, about five feet nine inches ; 
his chest broad and round j his hair brown ; 
his features regular; his forehead large 
and prominent; his eyes dark grey, well 
formed with very long eyelashes, which 
gave them a very pleasing and soft expres- 
sion ; 

his eye was keen, 

'With sweetness mix’d. 

His nose might be said to be a mixture of 
the Grecian and Roman, and his mouth and 
chin bore a very striking lesemblance to those 
of the Buonaparte family. The expression 
ofhis countenance altogether was that of calm 
reflection. 

All Dr. Brown’s habits were simple, tern- 
perate, studious, and domestic. He could 
not be called an early riser ; but neither did 
he indulge in the late hours too common 
among literary men. He seldom studied be- 
fore breakfast, which took place commonly 
about eight,' but read any light work ; or in 
summer, when the weather was favourable, 
took a short walk. He never composed im- 
mediately after taking exercise, as he thought 
his ideas less clear then. His time for writ- 
ing was commonly from breakfast till about 
two or three ; when, if the day was fine, he 
walked out till the hour of dinner, which was 
about four. Between dinner and tea he con- 
versed, or read what required little exertion 
of mind. He thought there was something 
in the time of day, independently of any other 
cause, that was unfavourable to mental exer- 


tion. About seven he began again his se- 
verer studies, and continued at his desk till 
ten or eleven. In the two periods that he 
chose for his severer studies, he conceived 
that we are both intellectually and physical- 
ly stronger than at any other. These circum- 
stances are minute ; but no student will think 
them too minute. That we may be physi- 
cally strongest in the morning, is very proba- 
ble ; and that there are certain species of men- 
tal labour, (such, for example, as depend 
upon arrangement and dispatch,) for which 
we may be then best fitted, I would also ad- 
mit ; but, for all that depends upon the finet 
faculties of the soul, and where any thing 
original is aimed at, the evening, as I con- 
ceive, is incomparably more favourable. In 
this opinion I am confirmed by the experi- 
ence of an eminent friend of Dr. Brown, who 
connects a faithful attention to what is called 
the business of hfe with the habits of a phi- 
losopher. It may he allowed, however, that 
much depends upon the constitution and 
habits of different individuals. 

Even from the time he was a boy, Dr. 
Brown was most fastidious in every thing he 
wrote. This early habit of accuracy enabled 
him afterwards to write with great correct- 
ness, even when be had little time for preme- 
ditation. 

While he was attending the university he 
invented for himself a method of writing in 
short-hand. He generally wrote every thing 
first in that character ; afterwards he extend • 
ed it in the common character, and laid it 
aside for some time. He then read it occa- 
sionally, making such corrections as suggest- 
ed themselves ; and when he had brought it 
to the state that satisfied his own taste, he 
made out another copy for the press. 

He seldom read any of his works to stran- 
gers before publishing them. With the ex- 
ception of his answer to Darwin, and some 
of his early poems, I am not sure that he ever 
read any of his works but to the mem- 
bers of his own family. To his mother and 
sisters he read every thing he wrote, often 
more than once ; and I hope I may be ex- 
cused for mentioning that I was considered 
as one of this domestic circle. His reason 
for not reading his works to his acquaintan- 
ces, proceeded, I think, from the fear that 
they might feel hurt if he did not adopt 
their suggestions. He had sufficient confi- 
dence in himself to be convinced, that 
he would not publish any thing very ab- 
surd. He was* however, far from being 
averse to criticism, though he never court- 
ed it. 

His corrections upon his own manuscripts 
were numerous before he sent them to press, 
but into the proof sheets he seldom introduc. 
ed any change except such as the mistakes 
of the compositors rendered indispensa- 
ble. 
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Dr. Brown's whole happiness was at home 
and m his study. No person coi^ld have a 
greater dislike to visiting. When he found 
himself again in his own house in the eve» 
ning, he often said, “We have had a plea- 
sant party, hut thank heaven I am home.” 
This could not have been supposed by those 
who saw him in company, as his manners 
were often exceedingly sprightly. Soon after 
he was appointed Professor of moral Philoso- 
phy, he allowed himself only two days a-week 
for going abroad. The last winter of his hfe 
he did not accept any invitations. A ser- 
vant w^ho was long with him said that “ his 
master had always a happy face, but that it 
never looked so happy as when he was com- 
ing in at his own door.” 

His love of Scotland was so strong that the 
idea of leaving it for any length of time was 
painful to him. He had a very perfect know- 
ledge of the language, and thought he excell- 
ed more in reading it than in almost any 
thing he did. He was able to adapt his 
voice, in the most pleasing and skilful man- 
ner, to every variety of the character. He 
had innumerable old ballads by heart, | 
which he repeated and sung in his own fa- 
mily in the winter evenings with exquisite 
beauty. 

His temper was remarkably good; so per- 
fect was the command he had over it, that 
he was scarcely ever heard to say an unkind 
word. Whatever provocation he received, 
he always consulted the dignity of his own 
character, and never gave way to anger. Yet 
he never allowed any one to treat him wdth j 
disrespect; and his pupils must remember | 
the effect of a single look in producing, 
instantaneously, the most perfect silence in 
his class. 

In affection as a son and brother he was 
unequalled. He was a kind and consider- 
ate master, and his friendship was truly in- 
valuable. 

In every thing that he said and did he had 
a sacred regard to truth. He was always 
ready to give praise to what he thought right 
in an enemy, and he had the courage to con- 
demn what he thought wrong, whoever was 
the aggressor. He was often consulted by 
authors in regard to their works, and he uni- 
formly expressed himself in a maimer that 
did equal honour to his candour and critical 
discernment. Of thi§ I have found many 
proofs among his papers. And it is pleasing 
to see that, not^thstanding the alleged van- 
ity of authorship, his conduct was in many 
instances acknowledged to be more kind than 
the more flattering panegyrics of cntics less 
conscientious. 

One very striking featme in his character 
was the Love and respect hd hore for old age. 
There was something in his voice, his look, 
and manner altogether, when he ^oketo the 
old or the unhappy, that is sefdom s'cen. 


Even the little wealcnesses of age, when un- 
attended with vice, seemed almost to excite 
greater interest in him. He listened with 
so much kindness and attention to the com- 
plaints of the afflicted, that they were consol- 
ed by finding such an mteiest felt in them. 
And, in his professional capacity, when the 
griefs of his patients were in many respects 
imaginary, he had the rare art of convincing 
them that they were so, without wounding 
their feelings. The poor and t^e unfortun- 
ate he made perfectly at ease with him — 
which many with good intentions fail in 
doing — often, perhaps, from an over-anxiety 
and a too obvious condescension. His art 
consisted in the kindness of his own heart, 
which found its way to the heart. And many 
acknowledged, that while they felt the high- 
est respect for his character, they could sp€ak 
with more freedom to him than to their own 
relations. 

The tenderness and the quickness of his 
sympathy was such that he could not hear to 
see any living thing in pain. The cold-3ieart- 
ed would have smiled perhap,s, had they seen 
the patient and anxious care with which he 
tried to relieve the suffenngs of animals, that 
to them would have appeared unworthy of a 
thought. He considered the duties which 
we owe to the brute creation as a very im- 
ortant branch of ethics, and, had he lived, 
e would have published an essay upon the 
subject. He believed that many of the low- 
er animals have the sense of right and wrong, 
and that the metaphysical argument which 
proves the immortality of man, extends with 
equal force to the other orders of earthly ex- 
istence. 

At a very early period Dr. Brown formed 
those opinions in regard to government to 
which he adhered to the end of his life. 
Though he was not led to take any active 
part in politics, he felt the liveliest interest 
m the great questions of the day ; and his 
zeal for the diffusion of knowledge and of 
liberal opmion was not greater than his in- 
dignation at every attempt to impede it. 
The most perfect toleration of all religious 
opinions, and an unshackled liberty of the 
press, were the two subjects in which he 
seemed to take the most interest, and to 
consider as most essential to national hap- 
piness and prosperity. In his judgment 
upon every political question he was deter- 
mined solely by its bearmgs upon the wel- 
fare of the human race ; and he was very 
far, therefore, from uniformly approving of 
the measures of the party to which he was 
generally understood to belong. Bideed he 
often said, thg.t liberty, in Scotland at least, 
suffered more from the Whigs than from the 
Tories, — -in allusion to the departure that 
he conceived to be sometimes made from 
professed principles, with a view to present 
party advantage, — and still more to the over- 
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T^iadiuess that was sometimes shown in 
making professions of loyalty, when the cha- 
racter for sound principles was unnecessarily 
maintained at the expense of the cause of 
liberty. In the College he was uniformly 
averse to the introduction of political dis- 
cussions, and disapproved of the practice of 
sending addresses to the throne. The cha- 
lacter of professors, he conceived, like that 
of judges, should be beyond suspicion. 
From this circumstance he was often repre- 
sented as of republican sentiments. This, 
however, w^as without foundation. He was 
a warm admirer of the British constitution, 
though his admiration was not of that blind 
and indiscriminate nature that prevented him 
fiom supposing it to be susceptible of im- 
provement. Limited and hereditary mo~ 
nawchy he conceived to be perhaps the best 
that the present state of society admits. 

He had the gi’eatest interest in the uni- 
versity of which he was a member, which 
he showed on various occasions. He was 
the warm friend of his pupils, and nothing 
gave him greater pleasure than when he had 
it in his power* to be of use to them. I 
know, in moris instances than one, where he 
suggested subjects which he conceived to be 
suited to the talents of his friends ; and the 
success of the works has shown how cor- 
rectly he judged. He often said, I feel 
very grateful to my young friends for the kind 
and fearless manner in which they express 
their approbation of my lectures. They come 
to me without prejudice, and they have al- 
ways done me justice, which is more than I 
have met with from some who should have 
acted differently.” 

He was intimately acquainted with the 
principles of almost all the fine arts ; and in 
many of them showed, that practice only 
was wanting to insure perfection in his 
powers of execution. ^ 

His acquaintance with languages was great, 
and he might be said to have a talent for 
languages. French, Italian, and German, 
he read with the same ease as English. 
He read also Spanish and Portuguese, 
though not so fluently. He was as familiar 
with French literature as with that of our 
own country. This circumstance had some- 
times an unfavourable effect upon his taste, 
and may be observed occasionally in his 
style. In commencing the study of a new 
language, he scarcely at first paid any at- 
tention to the grammar, but proceeded at 
once to peruse some work that was familiar 
to him. His first step was generally to pro- 
cure a New Testament in the language he 
was to study, and he then immediately be- 
gan with the Gospel by St. John. A simi- 
lar method, he mentioned to me, was pur- 
sued by his friends Leyden and Murray, 
two of the most eminent linguists that our 
country has produced. 


In any language with which he was ac- 
quainted he read with a rapidity that appear- 
ed inconceivable. The period from his re- 
ceiving a volume till his laying it aside was 
so brief, that his own relations could scarce- 
ly be convinced he had perused it, till he 
satisfied them by showing his acquaintance 
with its contents. 

I have already alluded to his powers of 
memory. His sisters used often to try him 
with twenty or thirty lines from a French or 
Italian author, and after a single reading ha 
was able to repeat them without a mistake 
He thought that his memory appeared rathex 
better than it really was, from the power he 
had of conjecturing quickly, when he knew the 
subject, what the author was likely to say. 

Dr. Brown numbered among his friends 
many of the most distinguished characters of 
the day. Dr. Gregory, and Messrs. Play- 
fair, Russell, and Leslie, were his chief 
friends among the professors. Mr. Leslie 
has uniformly shown himself a warm friend 
of Dr. Brown ; and the kindness and re- 
spect which this eminent philosopher has 
expressed both in public and private, has 
made a deep impression upon all Dr. 
Brovim’s friends. Among the friends of 
Dr. Brown, particular mention should be 
made of Lord Webb Seymour. The na- 
ture of the friendship which subsisted be-, 
tween them is sufficiently shown by the re- 
quest that was made to Dr. Brown by the 
Duke of Somerset, to prepare an account of 
his brother’s life. This request, the state 
of Dr. Brown’s health, and the variety of 
works which he had in contemplation, more 
immediately connected with his professorial 
situation, obliged him to decline. 

Among these works, the first which he 
proposed, after bringing his Outlines to a 
conclusion, was to be entitled Ethical Es- 
says. He then intended, in two separate 
works, to give a theory of Virtue and of 
Beauty. After this he contemplated a 
work on the Philosophy of Physical Inquiry. 
This last worK, it is particularly to be re- 
gretted that he did not live to accomplish — 
as in it he would have brought forward some 
views in regaid to the material universe, that 
would have placed his character as a philo- 
sopher in a new aspect. He had a theory 
of Heat that he intended then to bring for- 
ward. Upon this theory he set great value ; 
and when urged to publish it without loss of 
time, lest others might fall upon it, he said 
that it was of such a nature that there was 
no fear of such anticipation. A fragment ot 
the Essay had been committed to pape 
when he was member of the Academy ot 
Physic; but it contains merely his views 
upon the theories of others, and there is 
nothing in it that can enable us, with any 
show of probability, to conjecture what were 
his Qwn sftitiuqents. 
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He intended also to give a very full course] prehensiveness and readiness of^ intellect, 
of Political Economy. His first intention that he threw new light on subjects that 
was to deliver his lectures upon that subject might have appeared most forei^ to his 
m summer, but he was soon convinced that habits of thinking. At the same time, there 
this would confine him too much to the town; was no obtrusion of abstruse topics or re- 
and he resolved for one year to endeavour condite reflections. He was always willing 
to give a lecture at three o’clock. Political to follow the stream of conversation wher- 
Economy was a subject which had occupied ever it flowed, and was as ready to disport 
much of his thoughts before he was elected with the commonest topics, as to discuss high 
professor. There is cause to regret that all points in philosophy. So much was4;his the 
his notes, from different works, as well as case, that strangers sometimes considered the 
his own views, are lost to the public, having accuracy of his knowledge upon subjects 
originally been written in short-hand, and which might be supposed unimportant to a 
never extended. philosopher, as bordering on pedantry, and 

He intended, after having delivered his the interest he seemed to take in them as 
lectures upon Political Economy for six or affected. The fact however was, that his 
seven years, to resign his situation, and retire active mind embraced and retained almost 
to the country, whefe he proposed to pre- without an effort eyeiy subject of human 
pare his lectures for publication, and devote knowledge, and his kind heart considei^ed 
himself, without any interruption whatever, to nothing as unimportant, which could m any 
letters and philosophy. degree affect the happiness of a single human 

I shall now conclude this sketch with a being. — There generally ran through his con- 
summary of what 1 conceive to have been the versation a vein of easy pleasantry and wit. 
distinguishing characteristics of Dr. Brown, His wit was peculiar, and predonknated 
a man, and as a philosopher. over his humour. The consequence of this 

Among the more prominent features of was, that his combinations, liehcate and ori- 
Dr. Brown’s character, may be enumej’ated ginal as they were in a high -degree, were 
the greatest gentleness and kindness and de- not always such as excite to laughter, 
licacy of mind, imited with the noblest inde- Those, therefore, who have no standard of 
pendence of spirit, a generous admiration of wit but the noisy merriment it occasions, and 
every thing affectionate or exalted m charac- who eannot think it natural if it does not flow 
ter, a manly contempt for every thing mean from a highly excited state of animal spirits, 
or selfish, and especially for those arts by looked upon his feats of intellect as implying 
which the feeble and unwoithy raise them- an effort which was not always successful ; 
selves to situations that they can only dis- and it required a more refined taste to per- 
grace ; (a contempt that he expressed with ceive, that they were in reality the beautiful 
a freedom which could not but be hurtful to and altogether unconstrained result of a pe- 
his own popularity, where these arts are so culiar conformation of intellect. I have been 
common and so successful ;) a detestation for a little fuller upon these two points in Dr. 
every thing that even bordered on tyranny Brown’s character, because they were some 
and oppression, a truly British love of hber- times misapprehended. I may also here re- 
ty, and the most ardent desire for the dif- mark, that Ws extreme affability was some- 
fusion of knowledge, and happiness, and vir- times ascribed, by those who would have 
tue among mankind. In private life, he was been ready to represent a colder and more 
possessed of almost every quality that ten- distant behaviour as indicative of pride, to 
ders society delightful ; and was indeed re- an affected politeness, in which the heart had 
markable for nothing more than for his love little share. The very contrary of this, how- 
of home, and the happiness he shed around ever, was the fact ; bland and kind as his 
him there. It was ever his strongest wish manners were, his heart was still kinder ; 
to make every one who was with him happy ; and warm as were his professions of friend- 
and.with his talents of society, it was scarce- ship and attachment, whenever he had an op- 
ly possible that he could fail in his object, portunity, he showed that he was more ready 
His exquisite delicacy of perception gave him to do than to say. 

a quick fore-feeling of whatever might he As an author, his fate has been singular, 
hurtful to any^ one ; and his wit, his varied and, during his own lifetime, hard. Though 
infonnation^Bis classical taste, and, above all, it was riever disputed that he had first-rate 
his mild and gentlemanly manners, and his talents, none of his works, while he was alive, 
traly philosophic evenness bf temper, difliis- ever attiained any great popularity; and, in 
ed around hxm the purest and most refined the reviews of the day, the name of Dr. 
enjoymei^ Of almost universal knowledge, Brown is almost the only one of any celebrity 
acquired by the yost eipensiye reading, and that is never to be found. As a poet he 

by wide with the world, there was peculiarly unsuccessful. The many con- 

was no topic versation to which he sidered it to be impossible that the subtlest 

fjeemed a and such was his c« metaphysician Of the age could be a tolerable 
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poet, and paid no attention to his produc- artist merely, and not as a philosopher. In 
tions ; and the obscurity that common read- the quickness and subtlety of intellect of 
ers found in many of them tempted them to which the power of analysing is compounded, 
f ndeavour to turn into ridicule what they did and which, whatever may be the estimation 
not understand. It was, therefore, not very in which they are held by men of merely 
safe to express approbation of any of the practical understandings, are so indispensably 
poems ; and they had thus the uncommon necessary to the philosopher of mind, there 
fate of being more read and admired than cannot be named, after Dr. Brown, any one 
praised. Those who weie charmed, did not who can be considered aut similis out secun- 
choose to subject themselves to the ridicule dies. It is impossible, indeed, to tiun to a 
of owning it. Thinking what the dull would single page in his writings that does not con- 
thmk, they feared to praise. tain some feat of ingenuity. But it was in 

It fk only as an elegant writer, and as a metaphysics that he turned this power to most 
metaphysician, that the public have been wil- account, and where the results are most as- 
Hng to recc^nise Dr. Brown ; and even as a tonishing. States of mind that had been 
metaphysician, it is painful to reflect that dur- looked upon for ages as reduced to the last 
ing his life, his fame was never equal to his degree of simplicity, andps belonging to those 
merits. Subtleness and acuteness were allow- facts in our constitution which the most 
ed tp him at the expense of his higher quali- sceptical could not doubt, and the most 
ties. lam disposed to ascribe this to the very subtle could not explain, he brought to the 
greatness and universality of his powers, and crucible, and evolved from them simpler ele- 
ara convinced that he would have been a ments. For the most complicated and puz- 
much greater favourite with the great hulk of zling questions that our mysterious and al- 
readera, had he, with the same refinement most inscrutable natm*e presents to our in- 
and eloquence, been less ingenious and pro- quiry, he found a quick and easy solution, 
found. But without speculating on the No intricacy was too involved for him to un- 
causes that prevented him from obtaining ravel, no labyrinth too mazy for him to ex- 
that general popularity which he so well de- plore. The knot that thousands had left in 
served, and which is now beginning to be despair, as too complicated for mortal hand 
expressed, when, alas I it is too late for him ; to undo, and which others, more presump- 
it may be better to give a view of those ex- tuous, had cut in twain, in the rage of haf- 
cellences which were but partially appreciat- fled ingenuity, he unloosed with unrivalled 
ed, so that the honours which were withheld dexterity. The enigmas which a false philo- 
from him when he was alive may not be de- sophy had so long propounded, and which, 
nied him now that he is dead, and that the because they were not solved, had made vic- 
laurels which can never deck his brow, may tims of many of the finest and highest-gifted 
at least he hung upon his hearse, and strew- of our race, he at last succeeded in unriddl- 
ed upon his grave. ing. 

In the philosophic love of truth, and in A capacity for analysing like his was not, 
the patient investigation of it, Dr. Brown perhaps, to be expected at an earlier age of 
may be pronounced as at least equal, and m the world. As this is the last quality that 
subtlety of intellect and powers of analysis, displays itself in the individual, so it is the 
as superior, to any metaphysician that ever last feature that is exhibited in the literature 
existed. Or if there ever was any philoso- of a country. No ancient nation probably 
pher who might dispute with him the palm cultivated letters sufficiently long to bring 
for any one of these qualities, of this at least them to this point in their intellectual pro- 
r am certain, that no one ever combined them gress. Certain it is that we should look in 
all in equal perfection. The predominating vain among the ancients for any extraordinaiy 
quality in his intellectual character was un- display of dexterous analysis. Had any one 
questionably his power of analysing — the even arisen superior to the age in which he 
most necessary of all qualities to a metaphy- lived, his language would have prevented the 
sician. In itself, indeed, it is not, in how- full display of his powers ; for exquisitely 
ever high a degree it may he possessed, suf- fitted as the ancient languages are to convey 
ficient to make a perfect naetaphysioi?!! ; but complex conceptions, .they want flexibility 
it is the most essential ingredient in ife for- for the nicer turns of thought, A history of 
mation of such a character. Without it, a the progress of the analytical capacities of 
man may make many useful practa^ obser- language, and a comparison of different lan- 
vations on the constitution of our naBdte, and guages in this respect, is a desideratum in 
from these he may deduce important con- literature. It would throw much more light 
elusions as to the wisdom of God, and as to upon the intellectual character of nations, 
the conduct becoming a man in the various and upon the nature of human mind 
situations in which he may be placed j but itself, than seems genem% to be sup- 
this is all that he can do, — ^he throws no new posed. ' ^ ^ * 

light upon the science of mind,. — ^he is ac- | Since the subject of language has been in- 
quainted with the mental phenomena as an trodneed, i may here make a few observa- 
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tions upon the use thai Br. Bro^vn made of 
it in his philosophical investigations. The 
only real use of abstract language, as has 
been seen, is to maSfe us acquainted vdth the 
truths of which the world is already in pos- 
session, and to give permanence to the truths 
which we ourselves may discover. This 
'fact, however, obvious though it may appear, 
has been disputed by almost all metaphysical 
philosophers. Language has been represent- 
ed by them as the instrument of thought; and 
indeed, to read the trifling and merely verbal 
disputes of many metaphysicians, it would 
appear that it was often their only instru- 
ment. Br. Brown, at a very early period 
of life, acquired correct views of the true 
purposes for which language is to be employ- 
ed, and by a habit of analysing every complex 
term, escaped completely from what Bacon 
calls the Idola Fori. The habit to which I 
allude was a very striking characteristic of 
his intellect ; and no account of his charac- 
ter as a philosopher would be complete, in 
which it was not very particularly noticed. 
It is impossible to say how much greater 
efficacy it gave to his acuteness. It derived 
its ongin doubtless from his great activity 
and ingenuity, and no one, unless he had 
these qualities in an equal degree of perfec- 
tion, could arrive at the same dexterity and 
power ; it therefore detracts nothing from 
the merits of his discoveries, to ascribe the 
most important of them to this habit. That 
I do not over-rate its influence, those who 
are at all acquainted with his works will ad- 
mit, when they are reminded of the words 
Power, Volition, Occasional, Efficient, and 
Physical Causes. — Br. Brown himself has 
remarked in the preface to the third edition 
of his work on Cause and Effect, that “ The 
very simplification of the language itself, in 
which we are accustomed to think of the 
abstract relations of things, is one of the 
most important contributions which meta^ 
physical analysis is occasionally able to make 
to the Philosophy of Physical Inquiry, — ^that 
highest and noblest logic, which, compre- 
hending at once our intellectual nature and 
every thing which is known to exist, con- 
siders the mind in aU its possible relations 
to the species of truths which it is capable 
of discovering. To remove a number of 
cumbrous words is, in many cases, all that is 
necessary to render distinctly visible, as it 
wercv to our very glance, truths which they, 
and they only, have been for ages hiding from 
aur view.” 

la these respects, the benefits Br. ^ 
Brown has conferred upon philosophy are 
inestknabk. He has in a thousand in-! 
stances simplified the language in which we 
are accustomed to think of the abstract re- ! 
lations of things, and he has removed ami 
explained many of those words wHch, more 
than any other cause, have ha<^ the effect 


of blinding and misleading metaphysicians. 
This, indeed, is his favourite organ in the 
discovery and elucidation of truth. He does 
not in his reasonings trust much to analogy, 
nor to the bringing of an individual example 
under a general rule ; nor does he attempt to 

f ain our prejudices on his side, by addressing 
imself to our pride of understanding on the 
one hand, or to our common sense on the 
other — the usual methods of.our metaphysi- 
cians. His object IS, by clearly defining his 
terms, to withdraw the attention of the 
reader from words to things. This is not 
always perhaps the most agreeable, but it is 
by far the shortest and the surest road to 
truth ; for if we could all look upon nature 
herself with our own eyes, unbiassed by the 
views that others have taken of her, our 
conclusions would seldom be erroneous, e In 
metaphysics, and indeed in all the sciences 
where the human mind is directly concern- 
ed, the chief art that we have to learn is to 
analyse, quickly and directly, the langu^e 
we employ. For explaining and teaching 
this art, and for evincing its importance, I 
know of no works equal to those of Br. 
Brown j and they might be recommended 
to those who wish to acquire this art of 
thinking, in the same spirit that dictated 
the famous saying of Locke, If you wish 
your son to leam logic, make him read Chil- 
Imgworth,” 

To his power of analysis, then, there 
can be no hesitation in giving the first place, 
in the view of Br. Brown’s intellectual cha- 
racter, But a mere capacity of analysing, 
as has been already remarked, though indis- 
pensably necessary to all those who would 
extend the boundaries of science of any 
description, and above all of metaphysics 
science, is not of itself sufficient to consti- 
tute a philosopher. To form a perfect phi- 
losopher, another quality is necessary; a 
quality which, as Br. Brown has observed, 
“ sees through a long train of thought a dis- 
tant conclusion, and separating at every 
stage the essentiS from the accessory cir- 
cumstances, and gathering and combining 
anSogies as it proceeds, arrives at length at 
a system of harmonious truth. This com- 
prehensive energy is a quality to which a- 
cuteness is necessary, but which is not itself 
necessarily implied in acuteness ; or, rather, 
it is a combination of qualities for which we 
have not yet an exact name, but which 
forms a peculiar character of genius, and is, 
in truth, the very guiding spirit of philo- 
sophic investigation.” 

The idea is very prevalent, that this com- 
prehensive energy, though involving acute- 
ness, is incompatible with that quality when 
It masts in a more than usual degree. And 
it certainly has generally happened that those 
who have hj^ distin^shed for their in- 
genuity, have wasted their powers m un-^ 
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profitable displays of subtlety, satisfied with 
detecting error, or discovering particular 
tiuths, without arranging the result of their 
analytical efforts into a regular system ; and 
that men of more comprehensive minds have 
employed themselves m recording the more 
obvious analogies of things, without attend- 
ing to their minor differences, in conse- 
quence of which their arrangements, how- 
ever practically useful, have been philo- 
sophically enijneous and hable to be expos- 
ed by^ subtler intellects. It might easily 
be shown, from the principles of our nature, 
that this has arisen merely from accidental 
causes, and that there is no real incompati- 
bility between the two quahties. But an 
abstract discussion of the question is un- 
necessary : the case of Dr. Brown sets it at 
rest? His comprehensiveness, though not 
equally remarkable, was almost equdly re- 
markable with his acuteness. And I recol- 
lect no philosopher to whom, with so much 
justice, can he applied the admirable passage 
m Bacdn, where, in his address Ad Regem 
Suum, he paraphrases the sacred compari- 
son of the heart of the king to the sand of 
the sea — Cuji& quanquam massa prcegrandis, 
partes tamen minutissimee ; sic mmtis mdidit 
Deus majestati turn crasim plane mirabilem, 
quce cum maxima quceque complectatUTf mini- 
ma tamen prehendat, nec patiatur ejffiuere : 
cum perdifficde videaiur, vet potius impossthile 
in naturUi ut idem instrumentum et grandia 
opera et pusiUa apte disponat* It is by the 
union of these two qualities that Dr. Brown 
may most easily be distinguished from other 
philosophers. Eor example, he may thus 
easily be distinguished from Smith and 
Hume. Smith had more, perhaps, of the 
comprehensive quality, and Hume was near- 
ly as acute : but Smith was inferior m me- 
taphysical acumen ; and Hume, with all his 
ingenuity, could not rear a consistent system. 
The names of Hume and of Smith may be 
considered as representative of two numerous 
classes of philosophers. There is another 
class, at the head of whom may be placed 
Dr. Reid, who employ themselves chiefly 
in the induction of facts, in the choice of 
which they are determined by their practical 
importance alone, and who scarcely pay any 
attention to the relations that bind them to- 
gether. From this class Dr. Bro^vn may 
be more easily distinguished than from any 
other. Facts to him had little other in- 
terest, but as they were to be analysed and 
arranged. And his arrangements were made, 
not according to the accidental uses, hut ac- 
cording to the essential properties of objects. 
He valued truth for its own sake, and no 
accidental interest or temporary subserviency 
to particular purposes had any influence with 


him. He was, in the strictest sense of the 
word, a man of science. To this last cir- 
cumstance, more, perhaps, than to anj 
other, is to be ascribed the fact, that the 
fame he has enjoyed is so little when com- 
pared w'lth the character that has been given 
him. The gieat bulk of readers value truth, 
at least such truth as does not interest their 
passions, merely m reference to its applica« 
tion to use ; and abstract truth can never be 
very useful to any one in the intercourse of 
life, till the piogress of observation and of 
science brings remote relations frequently 
before the view of a great proportion of the 
members of society. The more subtle and 
profound, therefore, that a philosopher is, 
if he does not join to his subtlety and com- 
prehensiveness of intellect a practical under- 
standing, the more contracted, for a time, 
must be his fame. I am aware, accordingly, 
that my opinion as to the rank that Dr. 
Brown holds among philosophers must ap- 
pear to many to be higher than his merits 
entitle him to. But I am confident, that 
those who are able to judge for themselves, 
and who wiE carefully compare the views of 
Dr. Brown with the views of the philoso- 
phers that preceded him, will ultimately 
confirm the decision. 

Such, then, were Dr. Brown’s powers 
for philosophizing. Next to the powers of 
a philosopher for discovering truth, is his 
capacity for illustrating it. I shall now, 
therefore, make a few remarks upon Dr. 
Brown’s style, imderstandmg by that word 
all those qualities that are concerned in the 
statement of a doctrine, or of a system. 

The circumstance that is most remark- 
able in Dr. Brown’s style is the synthetical 
manner in which he states his doctnne. 
Though the most analytical of all philoso- 
phers in his inquiries after truth, he is the 
most synthetical in delivering the result of 
them. Some writers lead the reader to a 
general conclusion by the same path that 
they themselves pursued in the discovery. 
They start the doubts that at first occurred 
to themselves ; they suggest the solutions 
that satisfied their own minds ; and thus 
they pioceed, appearing to follow rathiel 
than lead their readers. But Br. Brown 
pursued a method exactly contrary. After 
bringing a subject, by a cautious induction 
of innumerable particulars, to the greatest 
degree of generality, he then opens it up to 
the reader in the most systematic manner, 
presenting the separate truths, neither in the 
relation in which they suggested themselves 
to his own mmd, nor in the way in which 
they may insinuate themselves most easily 
into the mind of the reader, but in the re- 
lation which they hold to each other in na- 
ture. To those who love truth for its own 
sake, this is decidedly the best method, and 
it is desiiaUle that it should be follow^ed in 


* De Augmentis Scientiarum, Hb. i. 
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ell scientific works. It may, perhaps, have 
a more unin^^tlng appearance, but it is not 
m reality more difficult. There is no royal 
road, as has been observed a thousand times, 
to science of any kind ; if we wish to have 
a systematic view of a subject, we must sub- 
mit to much abstract thinking; and it is 
better to begin with this at once, than to 
follow any other method which will only in 
the end lead us to the point where we ought 
to have begun, or perhaps satisfy us with 
false or superficial views. An architect, to 
have an accurate idea of a fabric, would pre- 
fer a single view of it, with a plan, on a re- 
duced scale, of all its different apartments, 
their uses, and mutual connexions, to the 
most exquisite collection of sketches from 
different distances in the most picturesque 
or beautiful points of view, with an uncon- 
nected description of one or two of its 
ampler chambers and more spacious gal- 
laies. 

This systematic method is especially ne- 
cessary in metaphysics, where, from the 
ev^anescent nature of the objects of our at- 
tention, we are apt to be satisfied witli vague 
and undefined ideas. But though it maybe 
the most philosophical, it is by no means 
the most likely to be popular ; and accord- 
ingly very different plans have been followed 
by our most celebrated metaphysicians. Mr. 
Stewart, for example, to relieve the tedium 
of abstract disquisition, introduces innumer- 
able illustrations. When Hume states a 
new doctrine, he opens his subject much in 
the same way that he would in conversation 
with a friend ; he adduces instances to sti- 
mulate and enlighten the mind of the reader ; 
and he uses not merely the familiar phrases 
of conversation, but abounds also in those 
rapid transitions, those frequent repetitions, 
those varied representations, that would do i 
better in society than philosophical discus- 
sion. Smith is much more systematical ; 
but he too often introduces his illustrations 
in such abundance that we forget, in the in- 
terest of the subordinate details, the general 
doctrine he is insistmg upon. The peculi- : 
arities which I have mentioned, form, to the ! 
great hulk of readers, the chief charm of| 
these writers. Few minds are fitted for; 
relishing metaphysics, and most of those 
who read our populai* metaphysical writers, 
derive the greater part* of their delight, not 
from the abstract doctrines they contain, but 
from the practical remarks, the precepts of 
conduct, and the dehneations of character, 
which occur in such abundance as to afford 
sufficient exercise to the mind, without any 
very close reference to the doctrines in 
question. Dr. Brown’s writings abound in 
these beauties ; hut they are introduced in 
such a m^ner, that no one who reaxis mere- 
ly to pass an idle hour, will have any great 
pleasure in them ; for they are ngyer intro- 


duced for their o\vn sake, but merely as the 
best illustrations of the doctrine he is main- 
taining. Accordingly, though in some cases 
his illustrations are as numerous as those ci 
Mr. Stewart, and though they are scarcely 
less classical and elegant, still the circum- 
stance most prominent in them is their re- 
lation to the great whole. The mind of th§ 
indolent reader is not allowed to rest upon 
the subordinate details without any reference 
to the truths that go before, and the truths 
that are to follow. Though there is jiever 
wanting what will delight the refined taste 
and the generous heart, still the predomi- 
nating pleasui’e must he that which results 
from the perception of relation ; and where 
any one is not capable of, or does not relish 
this pleasure, the works of Dr. Brown can 
be but imperfectly estimated by him. « 
This peculiarity of Dr. Brown’s style adds 
much to the precision and satisfactoriness of 
I his reasonings. In Mr. Stewart’s writings, 
example follows example in beautiful and 
slow succession. This, however, d5es not 
always add to the perspicuity of his style, or 
to the conclusiveness of his reasonings ; for 
the discursive powers are Med asleep a- 
midst the pleasing excitation of the other 
faculties. But the more examples Dr. 
Brown gives, the clearer do his doctrines 
become, from the circumstance of the rela- 
tion of the different parts being that which 
our attention is always chiefly directed to ; 
just as the strength of a bridge is increased 
by^ every addition of weight. The same 
objection that has been made to the works 
of Mr. Stewart, cannot be urged against 
those of Mr. Hume, as his illustrations are 
seldom such as to mislead by interesting the 
feelings. His defect lies in his inability, or 
in his unwillingness, to state his views syste- 
matically,^ He trusts little to the acuteness, 
and nothing to the comprehensiveness, of 
the reader; he therefore illustrates every 
position, and repeats it in a thousand varied 
forms. The consequence is, that in per- 
using any of his speculations, we think we 
have a clear conception of his doctrines, but 
when we come to the termination, we find 
it scarcely possible to give a summary view 
of what we have been reading. But Dr. 
Brown himself never loses, or allows us to 
lose, the general in the particular. In this 
way, though it requires a greater effort to 
comprehend any single passage, yet, when 
once understood, it is infinitely clearer, and 
more easily remembered. Hume carries us 
through a tract of country, showing us, at 
every step, distinctly the way before us, and 
amusing us with new views and charming 
prospects.* But when we come to the end 
of our journey, we find that our progress has 


* It can scarcely be necessary tp remind file reader 
that I speak only of the charms of his style. 
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been little or nothing. We were never at 
any great distance from the point at which 
we started. We have been traversing mere- 
ly a confined spot, and even of it we have 
had only many beautiful glimpses, but no 
commanding view. Stewart, again, presents 
us with a wider and nobler prospect, more 
oeautiful in itself, and richer in local associ- 
ations. There is every thing to delight the 
eye, the ear, the imagination, and the heart. 
But the mas^s of shade, magnificent though 
their effect often be, and the warmth of the 
atmosphere, which ii greater than its trans- 
parency, leave the features often obscure, 
and the outline ill-defined. Dr. Brown 
conjures up a scene where there are as many 
beautiful sights and sounds, but they are all 
in one mighty prospect, and lovely as the 
separate parts are, our attention is chiefly 
occupied with the relative position of the 
mountains, and the course of the rivers. 
He leads us, too, through classic ground, 
and over spots that have been dignified by 
acts ofheroism and virtue. Still, however, 
we are continually reminded, that it is the 
great outlines or the landscape which we 
have to do with, and not with its individual 
charms ; and while our admiration is excited 
for those who, on the noble fields of free- 
dom, bled for their friends and their beloved 
country, we are never allowed to forget that 
our present object with these noble scenes 
is only as parts of the great and magnificent 
landscape whose features we are to trace. 

Next to this peculiarity in the manner of 
bringing fonvard his doctrines, is the pre- 
cision of his style. He not only brings out 
the idea, but the very shade of the idea. 
He leaves nothing to the imagination of 
the reader, but goes on limiting and explain- 
ing his terms and his positions, till his doc- 
trines stand forth with every outhne clearly 
defined, and every feature finished with la- 
borious exactness. For this purpose his style 
is eminently abstract. It is not, however, 
abstract, from being the translation of his 
ideas into the language of a system, which 
is too often the characteristic of metaphysical 
writers ; neither is it like the abstractness 
of those, who, when they have to do with 
a subtle idea, use a general or philosophic 
term, which does httle more than direct the 
mind of the reader into the proper channel, 
and is loose and deficient in precision from 
its very abstractness : his style is abstract, 
from his stripping his language of all those 
words that conjure up ideas or feelings merely 
conventional, and by his using a language of 
the same kind that we use in Algebra, which 
is perfectly general in its own nature, but, 
from the signs by which it is connected, is 
at the same time perfectly precise. 

There is another peculiarity in the style of 
Dr. Brown, arising from the great activity 
and quickness of his mind. This takes away 


what is called repose from his composition. 
Every sentence — every clause — eveiy term, 
is instinct with life. “ The pauses of his elo- 
quence,” to apply to him a criticism that 
has been made on the style of another emi- 
nent writer, is filled up by ingenuity. N o- 
thing plain is left in the composition.* 
Amidst the great activity of all his faculties, 
however, it is curious to remark, that his 
power of analysis has still the ascendency, 
and gives a colour to all his other powers. 
Many writers show equal activity of intellect ; 
but as it takes a different direction, the effect 
is altogether different. Some accumulate il- 
lustration upon illustration — they clothe the 
same idea in different language — they repeat 
it with increased emphasis — they show it in 
different lights — they shed upon it the reflect- 
ed lustre of analogous truths — ^they adorn it 
with wit, and in a thousand different ways 
amuse and relax the mind of the reader. But 
Dr. Brown is wholly employed in defining 
and limiting his positions. Having once 
found out the best point in which any doc- 
trine can he shown, he confines the view to 
that alone, and his activity is exerted to re- 
move every obstacle that may prevent us 
from seeing it in that light. As we observ- 
ed before, he leaves nothing to the imagina- 
tion of the reader, he is constantly employed 
in filling up every part, and trusts nothing to 
a geneml outline. Ehs taste, his genius, and 
his wit, are in constant exercise ; but they 
are all under the direction of his reasoning 
faculty — ^they are employed solely to convey 
more vivid and more precise ideas of the 
grd&.t doctrine. In this way, it is obvious 
that his writings cannot be understood with- 
out a constant exertion of mind, similar in its 
nature to that made by the author himself. 
To mobt readers this is too great an exac- 
tion, They delight to repose in generalities. 
The minor shades of difference appear unim- 
portant to them. When their attention is 
called to them, they lose sight of the princi- 
pal distinctions. It has thus always been the 
fate of subtle writers, that they appear to the 
great bulk of readers incorrect. People do 
not believe, because they cannot put them- 
selves to the trouble of comprehending; _anQ 
it may be asserted without a paradox, that 
Dr. Brown would have produced a greater 
effect, had he shown less talent, and that his 
reasoning appears to many inconclusive, be- 
cause he has left it altogether unanswerable. 

As a foil to so many and so great excel- 
lences, it may be allowed, that Dr. Brown oc- 
casionally shows a preference of what is subtle 
to what is useful, and is sometimes more in- 
genious than solid. His style is too abstract, 
and his illustrations are not always introduc- 
ed in the manner that might give them most 
effect. Many quaintnesses both of thought 
and expression are to be found in his writ-* 
ings. Hi§ sentences are often long, som<s 
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times involved j and there is an occasional ob- 
scurity, arising from bis anxiety to prevent the 
possibility of misapprehension. He had a 
perfect mastery over language ; but some- 
times he lessens the ejOPect, by showing that 
he has this mastery. He too often, perhaps, 
uses a word in an unexpected sense, and then, 
by an analysis, shows that the application is 
lust ; a species of exquisite but quaint refine- 
ment that he learned from the younger Pliny. 
His diction, however, is idiomatic and pure 
to a degree that is seldom attained by Scotch 
writers. It may be remarked, in general, 
that simplicity is the quality in which he is 
most deficient, as subtlety is that in which he 
most excels. 

To these remark^ upon Dr. Brown’s char- 
acter, most of which were written soonafter his 
death, I have nothing more to add. All that 
was then said, as to his being the first of mo- 
dem metaphysicians, has been confirmed by 
public opinion in a manner that I could not have 
anticipated ; the reception of his Lectures has 
been favourable to a degree of which, in me- 
taphysical works, there is no parallel and 


* To the approbation which has been so generally 
expressed by the public, there has been one exception, 
and only one, deserving the name, and that too from 
a quarter whence least of all it could have been ex* 
pected. 

It was my onginal intention not to make the re- 
motest allusion to this subject But it has been re- 
peatedly urged upon me, that, not to notice the at- 
tack, would have the appearance of submittmg to it as 
just, and that a regard both to my own character and 
still more to that of the lUustnous subject of this bio- 
graphy, required that it should be met openly and 

my own feelings as an individual, only been 
concerned, I should not have been induced to depait 
from my original purpose of silence; for, sincere 
though my respect is for many of the qualities of the 
eminent mdlvidual referred to, I can well bear his 
censure, when I consider how it was meurred, and with 
whom it IS shared. 

To the wishes of the admirers of Dr. Brown, how- 
ever, t am anxious to pay every attention, but 1 trust 
that upon consideration they may agree with me that 
it would be inexpedient to enter into any discussion 
upon the subject Had an attempt been made to re- 
fute any of Dr. Brown’s more important doctrines, the 
case would have been otherwise. But the mere ex- 
pression of unfavourable opmion, from however re 
spected a quarter, may be left without ar^ment to the 
decision of the public, especially when that opmion is 
neutralized by the dlflferent statements which had previ- 
ously come from the same pen. Besides, upon an occa- 
sion like thepresent, I feel myself bound to follow what 
1 conceive would have been Dr. Brown’s own wishes. 
And I am certain that if he could have believed it pos- 
sible that such an attack could have come from such an 
individual, his regard for his own reputation as a phi- 
losopher would have been forgotten in his concern for 
the moral fame of bis friend, and his most anxious 
desire would have been, that a veil should be drawn 
over the subject for ever. 

The last reason is paramount with me, and I rejoice 
that it allows me to dismiss a topic so truly painful. 
In ordinary cases, the jealousies of authors may afford 
legitimate matter for amusement and ridicule; hut 
Where, in circumtances so sacred, there has been such 
a melaindidly departure from that dignified benignity 
of temper, and that generous approval of kindred 
genius which had been exhibited on all former occa- 
sions, consecrating a great name to our veneration, 
and shedding a mild lustre upon the severest pursuits 
of science,' there is room for nothii^ but mortfiacation 
and regret. 

would not laugh if such a man there be, 
Who would not weep if Attic-us we;^ he ? 


his virtues as a nlan are almost univei sully 
allowed to be in beautiful accoi dance with 
his talents as a philosopher. 

Dr. Brown’s character as a philosopher 
will chiefiy rest upon his Lectures. The best 
proof of the estimation in which they are held 
by the public, is the circumstance of the pi e- 
. sent edition being already called for. In my 
more detailed account of the Life and Writ- 
ings of Dr. Brown, I have given ar brief out- 
line of what I conceive to be The most valu- 
able of the contributions to the Philosophy 
of Mmd, which his Lectures contain, and 
ventured to state the grounds upon which I 
differ from him in some subordinate particu- 
lars. I may perhaps take some opportunity 
of extending my remarks, and though I may 
have occasion to add some limitations to 
expression of agreement in his doctrines, 1 
shall have no limitation to make of my admi- 
ration for his wonderful genius. The limits 
within which I am obliged in this Pieface to 
confine myself, prevents me from entering at 
all upon the subject. 

I shall merely state m Regard to the pre- 
sent volume, that there is the most satisfac- 
tory evidence, that about seventy of the lec- 
tures were written during the first year* of Dr. 
Brown’s professorship, and the whole of the 
remaining lectures in the following season. 

In going over his lectures the following 
year, his own surprise was great to find that 
he could make but little improvement upon 
them He could account for it in no other 
way than by his mind having been in a state 
of very powerful excitement. As he con- 
tinued to read the same lectures till the time 
of his death, they were printed from his ma- 
nuscript exactly as he wrote them, without 
addition or ,retrenchinent.f Every second 


t In bis preliminary lecture, after his appointment, 
be introduced, as is usual in such cases, some remarks 
[ respecting the circumstances of his appearance, and the 
character of his predecessors, which, not being applic- 
able but in the first lecture after an appointment, were, 
m the succeeding years, laid aside. These remarks, 
though they could not with propneW be introduced 
into the lectures, are well worthy of being preserved, 
and I am happy in being able to present them to the 
reader. 

“Two of the most illustiious of my predecessors 
are yet alive. One of them, long retired from aca- 
demic labours, m the enjoyment of a repose dignified 
by old age, and virtue, and literary glory, is known 
to you, perhaps, only as an author. Yet the historian 
of Rome, and the author of the Essay on Civil Society 
has not trusted his glory to those works alone. In 
consigning his fame to postenty, he has availed him- 
self of his labours in this place ; and, in his System of 
Moral and Political Philosophy, has given to the 
j world a splendid memorial of his academic eminence. 
Of the impression, however, which his lectures pro- 
duced on the minds of those who heard them, and of 
the consequent interest which they attracted to hia 
subject, I can speak only from the report of his friends 
and pupils. 

** It IS wo# so with his illustrious successor, nowun- 
i fortunately retired from the active exertions of that 
chair which he so long and so glonously filled. Of all 
which he was in this place, I can speak from more 
than report,— from those feelings which I have shared 
in common with his whole auditory, and which many 
of you, probably, have had tlie happiness to partake^ 
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page was originally left blank, and many tioned, but they are all of minor importance, 
of these alternate pages were afterwards and do not in any degree affect the essential 
filled with new matter. The manuscript excellences. Indeed, considering the cii- 
contams numerous interlineations ; some- cumstances under which the work appears, 
times even four lines are to be found between it is matter of admiration that the defects 
those which were originally written, though should be so trivial ; and that lectures, pos- 
these were not at a considerable distance. Not- sessing so great and vaned merits, should 
withstanding this, they are written with such have been printed in the form in which the;? 
distinctness, that it is believed that after much were prepared for the purposes of academi-. 
cai’e and attentipn this edition is printed al- cal instruction, without requiring any altera- 
most ve'^atinn et literatim. As the lectures tion, is altogether without a parallel. For 
were not prepared for the press, they do not metaphysical acuteness, profound and liberal 
appe^ without some of the disadvantages of views, refined taste, varied learning, and phi- 
posthumous publications. There is an awk- losophical eloquence, all under the guidance 
wardness in some of the forms of expression of a spirit breathing the purest philanthropy 
that immediately presents itself to the eye ; and piety, they may challenge comparison 
though even this has a certain value, as af- with any work that was. ever published ; and 
fording evidence of perfect genuineness, though the admirers of Dr. Brown may re- 
Th# recapitulatory statements also, being in- gret that they should not have received his 
tended for the convenience of the auditors last coirections, the circumstance is of little 
for whom the lectures were prepared, are not real importance either to then* value or to his 
always to be found where the nature of the own fame ; for it may be safely predicted, that 
subject might suggest. It may be added, even in their present form they will always 
that the style occasionally bears the marks of continue asplendidmonUmentof Dr. Brown’s 
the circumstances in which the author was academical exertions, and be considered one 
placed ; and theVant of the benefit of notes of the most valuable accessions that was ever 
may sometiraes be experienced. Some made to the Philosophy of Mind, 
other imperfections might perhaps be men- 


It 18 impossible for me— if, on an occasion like the series of arguments So demonstratively, and yet so 
present, I may be allowed to refer to ray own feelings coldly, that our assent, which we cannot withhold 
—It IS impossifile for me to forget the time when 1 sat from them, may almost be said to be reluctant ; and 
where you now sit, and when all the wonders and aU there are many most ingenious rhetoricians who know 
the delights of intellectual philosophy were first re- how to adorn whatever they write or say, with orna- 
vealed to me, by that luminous reason, which could ments so rich and so faultless, that we almost feel it a 
have given perspicuity even to the obscurest science, sort of injustice not to be delighted with them, and 
and that eloquence, which must have rendered any who want nothing to prove them truly eloquent, but 
science dehghtful the sympathy of those whom they address. Far dif- 

•* There is m every bosom some love of truth, as ferent was the eloquence of Mr. Stewart. Even m 
there is a love of light in every eye that is capable of treating of subjects abstract and severe in themselves, 
vision. But the permanent eifect of indifference, or it made itself truly felt, as eloquence of the heart. It 
zealous interest, which truth produces in the mind, did not merely conmace of truth, but it impressed 
depends as much on the mode in which knowledge is with the conviction It assimilated, while the magic 
communicated, as on the knowledge itself. In this lasted, every mind to its own ardour, and thus pro- 
respect, science is truly like that common simshine, ducing that philosophic spirit, which is better than 
to which it has been so often compared. It is not in philosophy, led the mind beyond the mere acqui- 
the mere intensity of light that the charm consists, eseence of the moment, to dwell on the subjects which 
The chief enchantment is in the diversity of colours it loved, and examine and discover for itself, 
into which it flows, adortizng every object which it en- On the loss which you have suffered, and which the 
ables us to percei ve. And though it would have been University has suffered, by the retirement of my illustn- 
no small blessing of nature to nave poured light on ous colleague, it is unnecessary to enlarge. But there is 
the eye of man, though all had been one whitenessj some comfort m thinking that he is not wholly lost to 
distinguishing objects only as more or less brilliant, how us; that in his retirement he will continue that great 
much more gracious is her bounty, when she spreads, office of instruction, which he began and prosecuted 
in inexhaustible profusion of tints, her innumerable so mdefatigablv in this place , and that, m his wntings, 
blossoms at our feet,— when she can bid us look to the we shall soil be partakers of all that eloquence which 
valley, and the rock, and the forest, and the ocean, outhves the moment. 

and tne heavens, and enjoy, ill all its magnificent vane- ** In the perusal of the works, with which his lei- 
ties, that radiance* from which, in its undivided splen- sure cannot fail to enrich us, you may truly conceive 
dour, the eye must soon have turned away, with yourselves as hstenmg to him still; not indeed in a 
weariness and pain. narrow auditory, but with that great audience of man- 

In this happy art, of throwing, on every subject kind, m which, from the long senes of generations 
which he treated, not light alone, but those colours that are yet to exist, patriots and philosophers are listen- 
which render light itself enchanting, Mr. Stewart was mg with you, inspired andanimated to virtue by the 
eminently successful. Yet the great merit of his lec- same truths, with which he instructs, and warms, and 
cures was something more than this. It was not the purifies his contemporaries. * Nequeemm debet open- 
mere statement of a series of truths in most lucid or- bus ejus obesse, quod vivit An si inter eos quos 
der, and the decoration of these with a rich and vaned nunquam vidimus floruisset, non solum libros ejus, 
profusion of imagery and appropriate expression, but verum etiam imagines conquireiemus, ejusdem nunc 
an eloquence of a mgher kind; that eloquence of emo- honor praesentis et gratia quasi satietate languescet ? 
tion, the most animatmg because itself the most am- At hoc pravum mahgnumque est, non admixari homi- 
matM, to which genius indeed is necessary, but which nem admiratione digmssimum, quia videre, allogui, 
genius alone is incapable of producing. There are audire, compleeti, nec laudaro tantum> verum etzarh 
many most profouna reasoners, who lay down their amare eontmgiW ” 



ABVEUTISEMENT 

TO THE TWENTIETH EDITION. 

Kot long after the death of Dr. Thomas Brown, the gifted author of these 
Lectures on the Philosophy op the Human Mind,” some animad versions were made 
on them, and supposed omissions pointed out, by the Pev. Thomas 'Chalmers, D.D , 
who was in consequence requested to write a preface to the “ Lectures on Ethics,” 
to which alone his objections applied, and which comprised only the last twenty-seven 
Lectures in the series. These occupy the concluding portioii of the third volume of 
the fine edition, and tho%hole of the fourth; and the reader will find them in pp. 
486 — 6T5 of the ^present edition, which is printed in one bulky volume, with small 
type, to meet the convenience of students. In compliance with this solicitation, the 
“ Ethics ” were accordingly published, as a separate treatise, in a portable size ; «and 
were introduced in a brief preface by Dr. Chalmers. 

The gentleman to whom the copy-right of the Hundred Lectures now belongs, 
having been importuned to prefix to the whole series Dr. Chalmers’s preliminary 
remarks, and no longer to restrict them to the “ Ethics,” has consented td insert 
them, for the first time, in this (the twentieth) impression. Such a.Course is deemed 
the more expedient, in consequence of the strictures on Dr. Chalmeij;^ by the Eev* 
David Welsh, D.D., the clever and amiable biographer of Dr. Brown, which occur in 
one of the notes appended to the preceding Memoir, p. xxx. Without the production 
of this preface, though it was originally intended for a small part of the Lectures, 
we should be left to conjecture the bearing of those strictures ; and the author to 
whom they were designed to apply would still be nameless. For, the delicate and 
Christian feeling of Dr. Welsh, highly to be commended by every right-hearted man, 
had induced him purposely to omit all mention of Dr Chalmers’s name, who had 
always prized the distinction of being a great friend and admirer of Dr. Brown : 
and Dr. Welsh was acknowledged the Mend of both. Of this gentleman the reader’s 
opinion will be much enhanced when he has perused the subjoined extract, from his 
elegant note, which exhibits in fine combination his firmness and urbanity . — 

To the approbation which has been so generally expressed by the public, there 
has been one exception, and only one, deserving the name; and that^ too, from a 

quarter whence least of all it could have been expected Sincere though my 

respect is for many of the qualities of the eminent individual referred to, I can well 
bear his censure, when I consider how it was incurred, and with whom it is shared. 

The mere expression of unfavourable opinion, from however respected a 

quarter, may be left, without argument, to the decision of the public, especially when 
that opinion is neutralized hy the different statements which had come from the same 

pen In ordinary cases, the jealousies of authors may afford legitimate matter 

for amusement and ridicule ; but where, in circumstances so sacred, there has been 
such a melancholy departure from that dignified benignity of temper, and that 
generous approval of Undred genius, which had been exhibited on all former 
occcmows, consecrating^ a great name to our veneration, and shedding a mild lustre 
upon the severest pursuits of science, there is room for nothing but mortification and 
regreV* 

• Though all Dr. Brown’s friends felt much aggrieved on the appearance of this 
Preface, yet they perceived that it contained a very discreet admixtute of praise and 
blame. Dr, Chalmers did not damn with faint praise, but distributed commenda- 
tions in laudable profusion ; and in encountering passages of mild vituperation, one is 
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fiometimes at a loss to divine the intention. The general purport, however, of these his 
'^sententious deliverances” seems to have been a wish to impress on the mind of the 
reader his own firm persuasion, that a theological Lecturer on Ethics was the only- 
man to do full justice to his enlarged ideas on the subject. But it is questionable whe- 
ther the good Doctor would have discovered one among his clerical contemporaries 
whom he would have consented to describe in such complimentary language as that 
in which he here speaks of his Mend, the deceased Professor of Moral Philosophy. 

"We have been called upon,” says Dr. Chalmers, "to write a recommendatory 
Preface. But, besides the presumption of such an unnecessary office for a work of such 
high public estimation, we hold it a better introduction to any work, if a heading for 
it be at all required, that, instead of an unqualified panegyric, it should be more in 
the character of an honest and impartial review. Meanwhile, where there is such a 
body of sound principle so ably and eloquently advocated, and such an immeasurable 
superiority over all the merely human systems of Moral Philosophy, or those where 
the science is treated apart from Revelation, which we are acquainted with, — ^we are 
molt unwilKng to refuse our testimony. 

“ But it may well and rightly be asked, ' Does the volume now given of Brown's 
Ethical Lectures present us either with a perfect theory of virtue and of man’s moral 
constitution on the one hand, or with a perfect directory of moral conduct upon the 
other V Our brief and general reply to this question is, that, in our opinion, such a 
work stiU is, and may long remain, a desideratum, not in the literature of England 
only, but in the literature of the world. But we ask in turn. What would have 
become of any of the sciences, all of which are progressive, if no work had been 
valued or recommended till the science had reached its point of greatest possible 
advancement, and a treatise could have been written upon it in a style altogether 
worthy of the then attained optimism 

" On the subject of human virtue we hold Dr. Brown to have argued most ably 
and successfully ; and can assure his many philosophical admirers, that our best and 
highest theologians think with him, — that virtue is right, not because God wills it, 
but that God wills it because it is right. 

" There are other subjects besides, on which the reader will attain to a greater 
satisfaction and a sense of fulness, by reading the two authors [Bishop Butler and Dr. 
Brown] in conjunction, and thus blending together the lights which are respectively 
cast on their common argument : Eirst, by the sagacity of Butler ; and then by the 
ingenuity, along with the fine flowing illustrative eloquence, and the inimitable 
touches of grace and delicacy which are strewn over the field of his inquiries, by Dr. 
Thomas Brown. But, in his masterly exposure of Smith’s Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments, the latter of those two great metaphysicians and moralists whom we have now 
been comparing together, necessarily stands alone; and we gladly refer to this 
chapter of Dr. Brown’s work, as one of the happiest specimens of his great argumenta- 
tive and analytic powers. 

" But the beauty of such moral pictures as he has drawn, and an enthusiasm like 
his on the side of goodness and truth, must find an echo m every bosom ; and will 
meet with an abiding testimony from men of wisdom and worth throughout all ages. 

"We would speak not merely of our great estimation, but of our personal gratitude 
for his writings. There is no author who has not expressly treated of revelation, 
whose mental philosophy suggests so many accordances between the science of mind, 
and the subject matter of Christianity. From the wide territory of thought over 
which he expatiates, there is no enlightened student, enlightened- (we mean) both in 
philosophy and in Holy Writ, who might not gather from it fresh proofs and illustra- 
tions on the side of the Christian argument.” 

These and other passages from Dr. Chalmers’s Preface evince the high admiration 
which he entertained for Dr. Thomas Brown and his Lectures. The bright and solid 
praise conveyed in these extracts cannot he sullied by the few specks which the 
venerable animadvertor reckons as his own discoveries. 

London, 1860. 
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TO BE. BEOWN’S LECTUEBS OK ETHICS.* 

BY THE EEV. THOMAS CHALMEES, D.D. 


ipHEy have read Dr. Brown’s 

Lectures must at once be sensible, that 
there is not the same proportional amount 
of severe and searching analysis in the 
Ethical part of his course, which they find 
in the first volume, occupied with his 
investigations and views on the Mental 
Philosophy. This’ is partly due to the 
nature of the subject. Not that there is 
not room in this department for the exer- 
cise of a most profound and subtle discri- 
mination, both in making good a just 
description of the mental processes and 
phenomena which have to do with our 
states of moral judgment and moral feel- 
ing, and in assigning the objective princi- 
ples of the science. But over and above 
the strict philosophy of the subject, there 
is in it a high practical importance, 
possessing in itself the most urgent claims 
on the attention of the Professor; and 
making it indeed an imperative duty that 
he should pass onward from the laws, 
whether of human emotion or thought, to 
the lessons and the ohhgations of human 
virtue. There was, besides, a great tempta- 
tion — ^were it for nothing else than the 
relief and relaxation of his students, after 
the fatigue of those arduous speculations 
through which he had before conducted 
them — ^that he should regale both himself 
and them, by setting forth in perspective 
the grace and loveliness of those virtues 
the principle of which he had just been 
labouring to explore. Let us not wonder, 
then, that the philosophical savcmt should, 

^ on such occasions, have become the rheto- 
’rieian or the monitor; and, indeed, we 
should have held it an unpardonable 
defect, had he not felt the impulse to com- 
municate of his own enthusiasm for the 
beautiful and the good to the youth who 
sat before him. They who personally 
knew him will at once recognise, in some 
of the representations ^ which are here 
given, a picture of that very gentleness and 
refinement by which himself was character- 
ized. It is this mixture of the more 
popular and engaging with things of 
ahstruser quality which, in our opinion, 
♦ Lectures IxxiiL— c. ; pi 


makes it so advisable that tjjese 'Lectures 
should be given to the world in the form 
of a separate publication. ^ 

But it may well and rightly be asked, 
Does the volume now given of Brown’s 
Ethical Lectures, does it present ns either 
with a perfect theory of vntue and of man’s 
moral constitution on the one hand, or 
with a perfect directory of moral coMuct 
upon the other? Our brief and general 
reply to this question is, that, in our 
opinion, such a work still is, and may long 
remain, a desideratum, — ^not in the litera- 
ture of England only, but in the literature 
of the world. But we as^ in turn, What 
would have become of any of the sciences, 
ail of which' are progressive, ii no work had 
been valued or recommended till the 
science had reached, (what none of the 
sciences has yet done, and perhaps nevei 
will in onr present state,)— had reached its 
point of greatest possible advancement, 
and a treatise could have been written 
upon it in a style altogether worthy of the 
then attained optimism? There is many 
a book which has failed, and must necessa- 
rily fail, in giving the full and perfect 
exposition of the subject; and which yet 
deserves a high, and it may even be for a 
time the highest, place in the literature of 
the subject. It is upon the strength of 
each successive work, as by the footsteps of 
an ascending ladder, that all science is 
carried upward to higher and higher 
elevations,— keeping its ground perhaps for 
a generation or two, and yet not supersed 
ing its predecessors, so as that they shall 
altogether vanish for some ages at least 
from the sight and remembrance of the 
literary public. Such has been the history 
of learning from the beginning of the 
world; and hence the danger of coming 
forth with a eulogy on a work which might 
be altogether preposterous, if given without 
respect to the future enlargements, or even 
the future corrections, that may be await- 
ing its doctrines and its views. It is true 
that a Professor in a college is in the best 
and likeliest circumstances for the prepara- 
tion of a treatise on the subject of his own 
. 486—676, in tLis edition. 
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chair, which might hid fair, if not to be 
complete, — for who can assign a limit to 
any of the sciences^ — at least, as far as it 
goes, to be invulnerable. By the successive 
modelling and remodelling, year after year, 
of the prelections which he delivers, he 
may bequeath to his successors a specimen 
of very choice authorship. It is true we 
read in the Life of Dr. Brown that he 
added and ajnended very little upon his 
course, after the second year of his profes- 
sorship. But another explanation might 
be given of this than that he thought his 
preparations did not admit either of fur- 
ther enlargement or further rectification; 
though it must be allowed by all to have 
been a truly marvellous achievement that 
so great a work should have been accom- 
plished within so brief a period. My own 
theory, however, on the matter is, the dis- 
like, which Dr. Brown may have shared in 
with some other authors, to the business of 
recasting, or retouching in any way, their 
older compositiopis. It seems to me iden- 
tical with the dislike which many painters 
feel at making a copy of their own pic- 
tures ; and so both the writer and the 
artist find themselves more congenially 
employed when engaged with new works 
and new objects altogether. But whatever 
cause may be assigned for this peculiarity 
in the construction of Brown’s Lectures, it 
hinders not that the volume to which we 
now prefix these sentences may both be 
entitled to a most respectful attention from 
every student of moral science, and to a 
place in many a general library ; and yet 
that there might remain much to supple- 
nent, and some things to modify, ere a| 
work shall be framed which might abide a 
text-book and a standard work upon 
Ethical Science to all generations. 

With these explanations, we feel ourselves 
at perfect liberty either to animadvert 
upon, or to eulogize, the various passages 
of this work, just as we find occasion. We 
have been called upon to write a recom- 
mendatory preface : but, besides tbe pre- 
sumption of such an unnecessary oflace for 
a work of such high public estimation, we 
hold it a better introduction to any work, 
if a heading for it be at all required, that, 
instead of an unqualified panegyric, it 
should be more in the character of an 
honest and impartial review. But the 
very few pages we can afiford forbid any 
formal undertaking of this sort ; and 
meanwhile — ^where there is such a body of 
sound principle so ably and eloquently 
advocated, and such an immeasurable 


superiority over all the merely liurmn 
systems of Moral Philosophy, or those 
where the science is treated apart from 
Revelation, which we are acquainted with 
— ^we are most unwilling to refuse our 
testimony, and the more as we are permit- 
ted to accompany it with such suggestions 
as we venture to think might be profitable 
to the reader. We have only to apologize 
for the sententious air of the deliverances 
which follow, — ^sententious, because within 
our narrow limits, necessarily short, and not 
because framed in an authoritative or un- 
kind spirit towards one whose writings, when 
taken in conjunction with those of certain 
others, and more especially of Bishop 
Butler and Dugald Stewart, might — once 
that the philosophy of the Christian argu- 
ment is better understood — prove emi- 
nently helpful in propitiating the higher 
reason of the country, and gaining it over 
to the sacred cause of Truth and Righte- 
ousness. 

First, then, we are persuaded, that had 
he revised these rapidly-prepared, and, 
because gotten up with something like the 
speed and power of magic, for the exigen- 
cies of a class, these wonderful Lectures, — 
had he revised them into a waiy and well- 
digested treatise, we feel hopeful that not 
one expression would have escaped from 
him, which could have at ail countenanced 
the idea that virtue was a thing of mere 
arbitrary constitution, or at all dependent 
for its reality and being on the mere 
organism of man’s moral nature. The 
truth is, that his own Katural Theology, 
apart from the scripture which tells us that 
God made man in his own image, leads to 
a different conclusion. We can certainly 
imagine a race so constituted as to do 
homage to a standard and code of morality 
different from, nay, opposite to, our own in 
all its articles. 3But then, as Dr. Brown 
well expresses it, we must have been 
created by a different Being from Him, 
who, in constituting us such as we are, 
hath given ns an irresistible evidence for 
the virtues of our estimation having had 
their residence, as so many eternal verities, 
in the constitution of. the Godhead. The 
habit of substituting for the objective 
reality of things the feelings or the percep- 
tions of our own. minds, wonld lead, if 
carried out, to a universal Pyrrhonism, 
from which our only refuge is in the belief 
of a Deity. We can fancy an atheist to 
limit the reign and the reality of virtue, by 
looking on it as commensurate only with 
the species. But he who believes ^*the 
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universality of virtue to be co-extensive 
with the minds in which its emotions 
arise/’ (p. 494/ and further believes that he 
thus feels because thus fashioned by the 
hand and after the mind of the Deity, 
must mean a gieat deal more by the essen- 
tial distinctions of morality; and, carrying 
the speculation upward to the Being in 
whom these emotions originate, must 
regard virtue as a thing of stable existence, 
having its fixed and concrete reality in the 
Divine nature. 

But the very principle on which we 
should modify certain expressions of Dr. 
Brown, in regard to the objective and the 
subjective of human virtue, is the principle 
on which we hold him to be so eminently 
sound in his observations on what he has 
chosen to designate as the Theological’ 
System of Morals. Our only exception, in 
fact, is to the title which he has affixed to 
it. The theory which resolves all virtue 
into the law or will of God, may be termed, 
or as some, we fear, would feel, may be 
stigmatized, by having the name fastened 
on it of the Theological System of Ethics. 
We can only say that it is not the Ethical 
System of our best theologians. We are 
sure that it forms no part of the creed or 
theology of those whom we hold to be the ' 
soundest and ablest thinkers in our science. 
The primary fountain-head of morality is 
placed by them, not in the will of God, but 
what is prior to will, gnd to all jurispru- 
dL&nce — in the nature of God. Virtue, 
■Jiffhen impressed on a tablet of jurispru- 
dence, whether regarded as the law of the 
heart, or as the law of a written revelation, 
they hold to he hut a transcript from the 
anterior tablet of the Divine character. It 
IS true that, along with Dr. Brown, they 
esteem it as the prime duty of man to obey 
the will of God ; hut not because that will 
is the creator of virtue, which, uncreated as 
the Deity himself, forms the eternal recti- 
tude of an eternal and all-perfect Being. 
On this subject, along with the single 
objection we have made to his nomencla- 
ture, we hold Dr. Brown to have argued 
most ably and successfully ; and can assure 
his many philosophical admirers, that our 
best and highest theologians think with 
him — ^that virtue is right, not because God 
wills it> but that God wills it because it is 
right. 

And there is another most important 
coincidence between the ethical views of 
Dr, Brown and what is conceived by the 
ablest.expounders of Christian truth to he 
orthodox in theology. We esteem it to be 


one of his most successful achievements, — 
the utter demolition which he has effected 
of the Selfish System of Morals , in which 
category is included the Moral Philosophy 
of Dr. Paley, as being but an enlargement 
of the Selfish System-— the one, properly so 
called, making the essence of virtue to he 
' in the pursuit of our own good in time ; 
and the other, still in the pursuit of our 
own good, but of our good in ‘eternity. 
The principle which most avails him in 
the work of refutation is that for which the 
world was first indebted to Bishop Butler, 
in one of his Eifteen Sermons, which, 
taken all in all, form a most invaluable 
repertory of sound ethical doctrine, whe- 
ther as grounded on the lessons of strictly 
moral science, or on the admirable* and 
original views presented by their author, of 
man’s moral constitution. The principle 
to which we now advert is the distinction 
which Butler so well elucidates, between 
the object on which our affection r^sts and 
terminates, and the aceoippanying pleasure 
which is felt in the indulgence of that 
affection. The object of a^virtuous affec- 
tion is distinct from the pleasure which 
accompanies its indulgence; and yet the 
stronger and more intense that affection, 

' the greater will be the enjoyment that is 
yielded by its gratification. And so the 
object of our love to God is God himself, 
and not the pleasure that we feel in loving 
him ; and yet the more intense that love, 
and BO the freer from all taint of selfishness, 
the greater will be the enjoyment of self ; 
or, in other words, the more disinterested 
the affection, the greater will be that 
resulting happiness which is at once its 
consequence and its reward. Would that 
the evangelical system were better under- 
stood by academic men — ^when it would at 
once be recognised that it stands not more 
distinguished from the meagre and less 
peculiar forms which are opposed to it, by 
the articles of its creed, than by the purer 
and loftier virtues of its practical directory. 
The distaste for its scriptural and practical 
technology might at length give way, 
should it come to be perceived that the 
true design of the economy which it 
unfolds is the restoration to man of that 
godlike character which, in the eye of our 
best philosophers and our best poets, forms 
the optimum maximum of morality — an 
elevation never to be attained but through 
a process which the Bible describes in its 
own language, when it tells of our being 
“sanctified by faith,” and onr being 
“renewed after the image of Him who 
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created us in righteousness and true holi- 
ness.” 

We strongly recommend to the readers 
of this volume that they peruse along with 
it the Sermons of Bishop Butler, as two 
works, both of which stand alike high in 
the existent literature of Moral Philosophy, 
and both peculiarly fitted to be the guides 
and the^ accompaniments, and perhaps in 
some instaijces the correctives, of each 
other. It will be found in particular that 
the singularly able and conclusive reason- 
ing of Brown against the System of Utility, 
derives its utmost degree of strength and 
illustration from the distinction already 
referred to, as having been first made by 
Butler, between the terminating object of 
any mental tendency or desire, and the 
pleasure which attends the indulgence of 
it. He by this single distinction has laid 
the axe to the root both of the Selfish 
System in Morals and of the System of 
Utility; and in the felicitous analogy 
which he has pointed out between any of 
our special a^ections, the virtuous affection 
if we will, and the appetite of hunger — we 
are made clearly to perceive the principle 
on which the refutation of both these 
theories might be made to rest. There is 
an instant pleasure to self in the exercise 
of compassion, just as there is an instant 
pleasure to self in the act of eating ; yet 
the pleasure in neither of these cases is the 
object in view — that object being in the 
one case the relief of a fellow-creature in 
distress, and in the other the relief of 
hunger. And there is a posterior benefit 
both to self and to society in all the 
virtues, as, for example, veracity and 
justice, just as there is a posterior benefit to 
the animal economy in the use of food ; 
yet, without either of these benefits bemg 
in view, man will eat under the impulse of 
hunger, and he wiU act virtuously imder 
the impellent calls of truth, and integrity, 
and honour. There are other subjects 
besides on which the reader will attain to a 
greater satisfaction and sense of fulness, by 
reading the two authors in conjunction, 
and thus blending together the lights 
which are respectively east on their com- 
mon argument : first, by the sagacity of 
Butler, and then by the ingenuity along 
with the fine flowing illustrative eloquence 
and the inimitahle touches of grace and 
delicacy which are strewn over the field of 
his inquiries by Dr. Thomas Brown. But, 
in his masterly exposure of Smith’s Theory 
of Moral Sentiments, the latter of those 
two great metaphysicians and moralists 


whom we have now been comparing 
together, necessarily stands alone ; and we 
gladly refer to this chapter of his work, as 
one of the happiest specimens of his great 
argumentative and analytic powers.* 

But there is one other occasion on which 
Butler must be called in as an indispens- 
able auxiliaiy, to rectify and supplement 
what we cannot help regarding as a serious 
deficiency in the speculations of Dr. Brown, 
who has not once adverted to the greatest 
discovery, and in itself the most important 
and precious truth within the whole com- 
pass of ethical science ; we mean the 
famous doctrine which, though felt in "all 
ages, and by every possessor of a moral 
nature, was first announced to the world by 
the illustrious English prelate, under the 
title of the Supremacy of Conscience. The 
doctrine itself cannot be got rid of by any 
exceptions which might he taken to this 
title, or even though Dr. Brown should 
have succeeded in his condemnation of the 
name ; for he will never he able to rid us 
of the notion of a moral sense. But the 
truth is, that we like his conception, and 
hold it to he a felicitous one, by which, 
instead of viewing the mind as we should 
an organic structure, made up of various 
faculties and parts, he looks on the mind 
as one and indivisible, but with the suscep- 
tibility, at the same time, of passing into 
various states ; so that it is the whole mind 
which at one time wills, and at another 
time remembers, and at another time 
judges, and at another feels a moral 
recoil from one sort of deed or character, 
and a lively moral approbation of another. 
We do not quarrel with that mode of 
apprehending the matter, according to 
which all these are viewed as distinct states 
rather than as distinct faculties of the mind 
— though, for the convenience of language 
and its needful abbreviation, there must 
for each class of like phenomena be devised 
one summaiy expression, that might be 
comprehensive of them all; and so we 
have had recourse to the general words of 
will, and memory, and judgment : nor can 
we veiy well see why the class of our moral 
phenomena and feelings should not have 
the advantage of some such generical term, 
too, and the moral sense should not con- 
tinue to be employed as the brief and com- 
prehensive designation of them. For 
ourselves, we no more object to the lan- 
guage which tells of a moral sense than we 
should object to the language which tells of 
a moral nature ; nor do we feel that we any 
more violate the simplicity of the mind in 
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the employment of such language, than we 
violate the simplicity of any material sub- 
stance, as lead, when we speak of its 
fusibility, or any other of the properties 
which belong to it. On the application of 
a certain heat to this metal, it passes into a 
state of fluidity ; just as in the contempla- 
tion of certain acts, be they good or evil, 
the mind passes into the state of moral 
feeling. Nor do we perceive any violence 
done to the philosophy of either subject 
when we speak of flisibility as a pro- 
perty or power in the one case, or of the 
conscience and moral sense as being one of 
the powers or properties of mind in the 
other. But, be this as it may, the glorious 
doctrine, or, as it may be termed, the 
glorious discovery, of Bishop Butler, can 
no more be got rid of by Dr. Brown’s 
proposed reform in the nomenclature of the 
science, than by the hypothesis of Sir 
James Mackintosh respecting the genera- 
tion of the human conscience. Let the 
phenomena and feelings of our moral 
nature be reduced to whatever term of 
phraseology, or to whatever process of 
formation they may, the doctrine of Butler 
can in no way he got rid of hut by an 
inadequate, and, therefore, untrue, descrip- 
tion of the phenomena themselves. It is 
enough that in every instance of a moral 
wrong, there is, along with the recoil of an 
offended moral sensibility, the plaint and 
remonstrance of a felt invasion on a right- 
ful sovereignty— -the sovereignty of what 
may not in fact, but what ought in jnstice, 
to be a ruling principle of the mind. The 
Supremacy of conscience is hut a compen- 
dious expression for the thousands and. 
thousands of such phenomena, of constant 
and every-day occurrence wherever human- 
ity is to be found. It may not be at aU I 
times, nay, it may seldom, in our degene- ! 
rate race, be the sovereign de facto ; but it 
is recognised and done universal homage 
to, as the sovereign de jure — ^the homage, 
we mean, of a felt conviction, though not 
of- an actual obedience. The loyalty to 
virtue may be universally fallen from, and 
yet it be universally felt that the loyalty is 
due. Now, in the« descriptions of Dr. 
Brown, the moral emotion seems as if 
bereft of this capital and most important 
peeuBaarity, and spoken of only as one of 
the many forces which come into play 
within the human constitution— there to 
meet with othar forces which, according to 
the relative degree of th^ prevalence and 
power, may or may not have the superiority 
over it. That they often have the actual 


superiority is the melancholy experience of 
all history : hut the rightful superiority of 
the moral element always remains with it, 
having the suffirages and the sentiments of 
j all men in its favour— its place in the 
mechanism of our spirits being that of a 
regulator in a watch, making it clear, even 
amid the aberrations and disturbances 
of a machinery which had^ gone into dis- 
order, that as the time-piece jvas* made to 
move regularly, so man was made to move 
virtuously. We have no space for the 
further illustrations which might be given 
of this subject ; but would earnestly advise 
the reader of this volume to supplement 
the deficiency of which we complain, by a 
careful perusal and study of Bishop Butler’s 
Sermons upon Human Nature. • 

His treatment of the elementary ques- 
tions in morals, forms the most philoso- 
phical part of this volume. When he 
passes from these to the description and 
detail of the particular virtues, he very 
much drops the analyst ; and, instead of a 
laborious and severe scrutiny into first 
principles, sets before his readers the most 
beautiful sketches and representations of 
character. Our only remark is, that in the 
glowing rapidity of these compositions, the 
student may be betrayed into a forgetful- 
ness of the lessons which had formerly been 
given to him— as, for example, when 
following his great master, while he expa- 
tiates on the excellencies of truth and 
justice, he may be apt to lose sight of the 
argument by which the system of utility 
had been so ably disposed of, and, because 
of the undoubted subservience of these two 
moralities to the good of society, which is 
chiefly dwelt upon in this passage of the 
work, is in some danger after aU of becom- 
ing a utilitarian. It is here that the exu- 
berant eloquence of Dr. Brown requires to 
be chastened by the more cautious state- 
ments of Dugald Stewart on this subject, in 
his ** Outlines of Moral Philosophy.” It is 
true that Dr. Brown had previously demon- 
strated, in grappling with the theory of 
Hume, that though all the virtues were 
useful, it is not utility which constitutes all 
vi'rtuousness ; and the actual harmony 
which obtains between the beneficial and 
the right, he regards as a contingent har- 
mony, which he resolves into the will of 
God: so that, instead of peirverting this 
great and undoubted foot, in order to 
vitiate the ethical system, he turns it to 
the proper and legitimate pui^ose of 
strengthening therewith the foundations of 
Natural Theology. And it is further true. 
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that Dugald Stewart concedes the possibi- 
lity of benevolence, or a regard to utility, 
being the sole principle of action in the 
Deity. Instead of which, we should look 
both on truth and justice as having an 
independent virtuousness of their own, 
even in the character of the Deity, nor 
can we help regarding the doctrine of the 
atonement, as a most impressive evidence 
in favour'of ^his opinion, and as definitely 
fixing what, amid the contest of these 
great '^authorities, seems to be conjectural 
and loose in the speculations of philosophy. 
It appears to us, however, that Dr. Brown 
has fallen into an error which is not 
chargeable upon Stewart, when he affirms, 
that for every duty between man and man, 
fcheue is an obligation on the one side, and 
a counterpart right on the other. It is the 
duty of all men to be honest and true ; and 
all men have a right to the payment of the 
debts which are owing, or the fulfilment of 
the premises which have been made to 
them. But it fq}lows not, that because it 
may be the duty of one man to be benevo- 
lent to another, this other has therefore a 
right to his benevolence. And it were a 
contradiction in terms to say, that when it 
may be the duty of one man to forgive an 
offender, the offender has therefore a right 
to forgiveness. It is therefore more than 
a factitious or scholastic distinction, which 
has been instituted between the duties of 
perfect and imperfect obligation, whatever 
objections may lie against the language 
which expresses it. The distinction itself 
has a real foundation in man’s moral 
nature, and by not proceeding on it the 
most serious evils have been committed in 
the business of legislation. 

But while we have held it our duty to 
point out some of the articles in his ethical 
creed on which we differ from our estima- 
ble author, we should hold it, at the same 
time, a most serious deficiency on the part 
of the ethical student, not to be fully 
acquainted with him. There are some 
doctrines in the science which he has done 
so much to illustrate and adorn, in which 
still there remains much to controvert and 
much to be settled, ere they can be so 
conclusively and fully established as to 
meet with universal acceptance. But the 
beauty of such moral pictures as he has 
drawn, and an enthusiasm like his on the 
side of goodness and truth, must find an 
echo in every bosom ; and will meet with 
an abiding testimony from men of wisdom 
and worth throughout all ages. 

We can spare hut one word for the 


Natural Theology, which concludes this 
volume. It deserves a high rank among 
the highest works of this class ; almost all 
of which, however, treat the subject with- 
out any the most distant attempt to assign 
the relation in which it stands to the 
Christian Theology. Kow holding, as we 
do, that the most important function of the 
Natural, is that of guiding the way to our 
Revealed Theology, by evincing how it is 
that the desiderata of the one are met by 
the counterpart doctrines of the other, we 
cannot but express our preference for such 
treatises as serve to demonstrate the har- 
mony between them, thus making Natural 
Theology fulfil the purpose ascribed to the 
law of bringing men to Christ. 

These strictures on the works of Dr- 
Brown do not proceed from any feeling of 
hostility, hut are prompted by our high 
sense of their importance. We could 
speak not merely of our great estimation, 
but of our personal gratitude for his 
writings. There is no author who has not 
expressly treated of revelation, whose 
mental philosophy suggests so many 
accordances between the science of mind 
and the subject-matter of Christianity. 
From the wide territory of thought over 
which he expatiates, there is no enlight- 
ened student, enlightened we mean both in 
philosophy and in holy writ, who might 
not gather from it fresh proofs and illus- 
trations on the side of the Christian argu- 
ment. And even for the practical objects, 
we are persuaded, whether of the Christian 
teacher whose office it is to prepare the 
weekly lessons of the pulpit for the instruc- 
tion of his follow-men, or of the Christian 
scholar who is bent on the advancement of 
his own personal religion — should either of 
them but dwell thoughtfully and intelli- 
gently on the pages of Dr. Brown, he will 
find, of many views which are given there 
of the workings of our nature, that they 
shed a pleasing and confirmatory light on 
what may be termed the moral dynamics 
of the gospel. 

Among Christians, there is often a sensi- 
tive jealousy and dislike of all human 
philosophy — a sickliness and fearfulness of 
recoil from it, wherewith we cannot in the 
least sympathize. We only wish they 
could ponder and Apply the declaration of 
scripture, that " to the pure all things are 
pure." There is a certain haleness of 
moral temperament, which can select, and 
appropriate, and assimilate, much of what it 
gathers from all the quarters of human 
speculation ; and thus feeds what it thrives 
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upon. The apostle Paul exemplifies this And, in conclusion, we would tell those 
largeness of survey ; and we should say, of far humbler attainment in learning, that 
that, as distinguished from the others — ^for they should make a study of the lessons, 
their common inspiration did not overbear here so tastefully and persuasively given, 
the natural and complexional differences of purity, and kindness, and honour , and 
between them — he was the best qualified, that, with the higher aids and expedients 
and so the most successful of them all, both which the gospel of J esus Christ has placed 
for giving forth the deliverances of a within their reach, they should labour to 
strong, healthful, and enlightened mind on realize them. This were not a deviation 
those questions of casuistry which per- from their holy and heavenward path, but 
plexed and agitated the weaker brethren in in direct fulfilment of the apostolic i^junc- 
the church, and also for holding conveme tion, — Whatsoever things are true, what- 
with the savans of his day. Such was the soever things are honest, whatsoever things 
habit of the late Dr. Abercrombie ; and, are just, whatsoever things are pure, what- 
ffom the popularity of his writings, we soever things are lovely, whatsoever things 
argue a nearer approximation and better are of good report, if tWe be any virtue, 
understanding than heretofore, between the i and if there be any praise, think on these 
scientific and the sacred even in the higher | things/’ 
regions of the literary commonwealth. 
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LECTURE I. — (Introduction.) 


Gentlemen, 

The subject, on which we are about to en- 
ter, and which is to engage, I trust, a consi- 
derable portion of your attention for many 
months, is the Philosophy of the Human Mind, 

- — ^not lhat speculative and passive philosophy 
only, which inquires in;to the nature of our in- 
tellectual part, and the mysterious connexion 
of this ivith the body which it animates, but 
that practical science, which relates to the du- 
ties, and the hopes, and the great destiny of 
man, and which, even in analyzing the powers 
of his understanding, and tracing all the vari- 
ous modifications of which it is individually sus- 
ceptible, views it chiefly as a general instru- 
ment of good — an instrument by which he 
may have the dignity of co-operating with his 
beneficent Creator, by spreading to others the 
knowledge, and virtue, and happiness which he 
is qualified at once to enjoy and to difiuse. 

Philosophy,” says Seneca, “ is not formed 
for artificial show or delight. It has a higher 
office than to free idleness of its languor, and 
wear away and amuse the long hours of a day. 
It is that which forms and fashions the soul, 
which gives to life its disposition and' order, 
which points out what it is our duty to do, 
, what it is our duty to omit. It sits at the 
U helm, and, in a sea of perils, directs the course 


of those who are wandering through the waves.” 
“ Non est philosophia populate artificium, nec 
ostentationi paratum ; non in verbis sed in re- 
bus est. Nec in hoc adhibetur ut aliqua ob- 
lectatione consumatur dies, ut dematur otio 
nausea. Animum format et fabricat, vitam 
disponit, actiones regit, agenda et omittenda 
demonstrat, sedet ad gubemaculum, et per an- 
cipitia fiuctuantium duigit cursum.”* 

Such, unquestionably, is the great practical 
object of all philosophy. If it increase the hap- 
piness and virtue of humankind, it must be al- 
lowed to have fulfilled, to human beings, the 
noblest of earthly ends. The greatness of this 
primary object, however, perhaps fixed too ex- 
clusively the attention of the moral inquirers 
of antiquity, who, in considering man as capa- 
ble of virtue and happiness, and in forming 
nice and subtle distinctions as to his supreme 
good, and the meanS by which he might at- 
tain it, seem almost to have neglected the con- 
sideration of his intellectual nature, as an ob- 
ject of mere physical science. Hence it hap- 
pens, that, while the systems of ancient phi- 
losophy exhibit, in many instances, a dignity of 
moral sentiment as high, or almost as Wgh, as 
the unassisted reason of man could be supposed 
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to reach, and the defects of which we perhaps 
discover only by the aid of that purer light, 
which was not indulged to them, they can i 
scarcely be said to have left us a single analysis 
of the complex phenomena of thought and feel- 
ing. By some of them, indeed, especially by 
the Peripatetics and Stoics, much dialectic sub- 
tlety was employed m distinctions, that may 
seem at first to involve such an analysis ; but 
even these distinctions were verbal, or bttle 
more than verbal. The analytical investiga^ 
tion of the mind, in all its complexity of per- 
ceptions, and thoughts, and emotions, was re- 
served to form almost a new science m the 
comprehensive philosophy of far later years. 

If, however, during the flourishing penods of 
Greek and Roman letters, this intellectual ana- 
lysis w^as little cultivated, the department of the 
philosophy of the mind which relates to prac- 
tical ethics, was enriched, as I have said, by 
moral speculations the most splendid and sub- 
lime. In those ages, indeed, and in coun- 
tries in w^hich no revealed will of Heaven had 
pointed out and sanctioned one unemng rule 
of right, it is not to be wondered at, that, to 
those who were occupied in endeavouring to 
trace and ascertain such a rule in the moral na- 
ture of man, all other mental inquiries should 
have seemed comparatively insignificant. It 
is even pleasing thus to find the most im- 
portant of all inquiries regarded as truly the 
most important, and minds of the highest ge- 
nius, in reflecting on their own constitution, 
so richly diversified and adorned with an al- 
most infinite variety of forms of thought, dis- 
covering nothing, in all this splendid variety, 
so worthy of investigation, as the conduct which 
it is fitting for man to pursue. 

^ But another period was soon to follow, a pe- 
riod m which ages of long and dreary ignorance 
were to be followed by ages of futile labour, as 
long and dreary. No beautiful moral specula- 
tions were then to compensate the poverty of in- 
tellectual science. But morality, and even reli- 
gion itself, were to be degraded, as little more 
than technical terms of a cold and unmeaning 
logic. The knowledge of our mental frame 
was theii, indeed, professedly cultivated with 
most assiduous zesd; and if much technical 
phraseology, and much contention, were suffi- 
cient'to constitute or elaborate science, that 
assiduous zeal might well deserve to have been 
rewarded with so honourable a name. But 
what reasonable hope of a progress truly scien- 
tific could be formed, when to treat of the phi- 
losophy of mind was to treat of every thing but 
of the mind and its affeetiong ; when some of 
the most important questions, with respect to 
it, were, Whether its essence were distinct from 
itB existence? whether its essence therefore 
might subsist, when it had no actual exist- 
9 and what were all the qualities inherent 
in it as a mTimtity f In morals, whether ethics 
were an art or a science ? whether, if the mind 
had freed "im of choice, this independent will be 


I an entity or a quiddity ? and whether we should 
I say, with a dozen schoolmen, that virtue is 
good, because it has intrinsic goodness, or, 
with a dozen more, that it has this intnnsic 
goodness, because it is good ? 

In natural theology, questions of equal mo- 
ment were contested with equal keenness and 
subtlety ; but they related less to the Deity, of 
whose nature, transcendent as it is, the whole 
universe may be considered &s in some degree 
a faint revelation, than to tho^e spiritual mi- 
nisters of his power, of whose very existence 
nature affords no evidence, and of ivhom reve- 
lation itself may be said to teach us httle but 
the mere existence. WTiether angels pass from 
one point of space to another, without passing 
through the intermediate points ? whether they 
can visually discern objects in the dark? whe- 
ther more than one can exist at the sam^ mo- 
ment in the same physical point ? whether they 
can exist in a perfect vacuum, \vith any rela- 
tion to the absolute incorporeal void ? and whe- 
ther, if an angel were in vacuo, the void could 
still truly be termed perfect ? — Such, *br simi- 
lar to these, were the grea| inquiries in that 
department of Natural Theolo^, to which, as 
to a separate science, was given the name of 
Angelography ; and of the same kind were the 
principal inquiries with respect to the Deity 
himself, not so much an examination of the 
evidence which nature affords of his self-exist- 
ence, and power, and wisdom, and goodness, 
those sublime qualities which even our weak- 
ness cannot contemplate without deriving some 
additional dignity from the very greatness which 
it adores, as a solution of more subtle points, 
whether he exist in imaginary space as much as 
in the space that is real ? whether he can cause 
a mode to exist %vithout a substance ? whether, 
in knowing all things, he knows universals, or 
only things singular? and whether he love a 
possible uneidsting angel better than an actually 
eiidsting insect ? 

“ Indignandum de isto, non disputandiira 
est’* — “ Sed non debuit hoc nobis esse propo- 
situm arguta disserere,* et philosophiam in has 
angustias ex sua majestate detrahere. Quanto 
satius est, ire aperta via et recta, quam sibi ipsi 
flexus disponere, quos cum magna molestia de- 
beas relegere^”f — “Why waste ourselves,’* 
says the same eloquent moralist ; “ why tor- 
ture and waste ourselves in questions, which 
there is more real subtlety in despising than 
in solving?” — “ Quid te torques et maceras, 
in ea quaestione quam subtiliusest contempsisse 
quam solvere?”! 

From the necessity of such inquiries we are 
now fortimately freed. The frivolous solem- 
nities of argument, which, in the disputations 
of Scotibts and Thomists, and the long con- 
troversy of the believers and rejecters of the 


* Argutias serere. Lecf. var. 

+ Seneca En. 102. t Ibid. 49. 
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universal a parte reif rendered human ignorance 
so very proud of its temporary triumphs over 
human ignorance, at length are hushed for ever ; 
and, so precanous is all that glory, of which 
men are the dispensers, that the most subtle 
works, which for ages conferred on their au- 
thors a reverence more than praise, and almost 
worship, would now scarcely find a philosophic 
adventurer, so bold as to avow them for his 
own. 

The progress of intellectual philosophy may 
indeed, as yet, have been less considerable than 
was to be hoped under its present better au- 
spices. But it is not a little, to have escaped 
from a labyrinth, so very intricate, and so very 
dark, even though we should have done no- 
thing more than advance into sunshine and an 
open path, with a long journey of discovery 
still ^before us. We have at last arrived at 
the important truth, which now seems so very 
obvious a one, that the mind is to be known 
best bjr observation of the series of changes 
which it presents, and of all the circumstances 
which precede and follow these ; that, in at- 
tempting to explajn its phenomena, therefore, 
we should know what those phenomena are j 
and that we ml^ht as well attempt to discover, 
by logic, unaided by observation or experi- 
ment, the various coloured rays that enter into 
the composition of a sunbeam, as to discover, 
by dialectic subtleties, a priorif the various 
feelings that enter into the composition of a 
single thought or passion. 

The mini it is evident, may, like the body 
to wnich it is united, or the material objects 
which surround it, be considered simply as a 
substance possessing certain qualities, suscep- 
tible of various affections or modifications, 
which, existing successively as momentaiy states 
of the mind, constitute all the phenomena of 
thought and feeling. The general circumstan- 
ces m which these changes of state succeed 
each other, or, in other words, the laws of their 
succession, may be pomted out, and the phe- 
nomena arranged in various classes, according 
as they may resemble each other, in the cir- 
cumstances that precede or follow them, or in 
other circumstances of obvious analogy. There 
is, in short, a science that may be termed men- 
tal physiology, as there is another science re- 
lating to the structure and offices of our cor- 
pore^ frame, to which the term physiology is 
more commonly applied ; and as, by observa^ 
tion and experiment, we endeavour to trace 
those senes of changes which are constantly 
taking place in our material part, from the first 
moment of animation to the moment of death ; 
so, by observation, and in some measure also by 
experiment, we endeavour to trace the series 
of changes that take place in the mind, fugi- 
tive as these successions are, and rendered 
doubly perplexing by the reciprocal combina- 
tions into which they flow. The innumerable 
obanges, corporeal and mental, we reduce, by | 
generalizing, to a few classes ; and we speak, | 


in reference to the mind, of its faculties or 
functions of perception, memory, reason, as 
we speak, in reference to the body, of its func- 
tions of respiration, circulation, nutrition. This 
mental physiology, in which the mind is con- 
sidered simply as a substance endowed \vith 
certain susceptibilities, and variously affected 
or modified m consequence, will demand of 
course our first inquiry ; and I trust that the 
intellectual analyses, into which we shall be 
led by it, will afford results that will repay the 
labour of persevering attention, which they 
may often require from you. 

In one very important respect, however, the 
inquiries, relating to the physiology of mind, 
differ from those which relate to the physio- 
logy of our animal frame. If we could render 
ourselves acquainted with the intimate struc- 
ture of our bodily organs, and all the changes 
which take place, in the exercise of their va- 
nous functions, our labour, with respect to 
them, might be said to terminate. But though 
our intellectual analysis were perfect, so that 
we could distinguish, in our most complex 
thought or emotion, its constituent elements, 
and trace with exactness the series of simpler 
thoughts which have progressively given rise 
to them, other inquiries, equally or still more 
important, would remain. We do not know 
all which is to be known of the mind when we 
know all its phenomena, as we know all which 
can he known of matter, when we know the 
appearances which it presents, in every situa- 
tion m which it is possible to place it, and the 
manner in which it then acts or is acted upon 
by other bodies. When we know that man 
has certain affections and passions, there still 
remains the great inquiry, as to the piopnety 
or impropriety of those passions, and of the 
conduct to which they lead. We have to con- 
sider, not merely how he is capable of acting, 
but also, whether, acting in the manner sup- 
posed, he would he fulfilling a duty or perpe- 
trating a crime. Every enjoyment which man 
can confer on man, and eveiy evil, which he 
can reciprocally inflict or suffer, thus become 
objects of two sciences — ^first of that intellec- 
tual analysis which traces the happiness and 
misery, in their various forms and sequences, as 
mere phenomena or states of the substance 
mind; — and secondly, of that ethical judg- 
ment, which measures our approbation and dis- 
approbation, estimating, with more than judi- 
cial scmtmy,not merely what is done, but what 
IS scarcely thought in secrecy and silence, and 
discnminatmg some element of moral good oi 
evil, in all the physical good and evil, which it 
is in our feeble power to execute, or in our 
still frailer heart, to conceive and desire. 

To this second department of inquiry, be- 
long the doctnnes of general ethics. 

But, though man were truly impressed with 
the great doctrine of moral obligation, and truly 
I desirous, in conformity with it, of increasing, 

I as far as his individual influence may extend, 
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the sum of general happiness, he may stiU err 
in the selection of the means which he emploj^s 
for this benevolent purpose. So essential is 
knowledge, if not to virtue, at least to aU 
the ends of virtue, that, without it, benevo- 
lence itself, when accompanied with pow- 
er, may be as destructive and desolating as 
intentional tyranny ; and, not^vithstanding the 
great principles of progression in human affairs, 
the whole native vigour of a state may be kept 
down for ages, and the comfort, and prosperi- 
ty, and active industry of unexisting millions 
be blasted by regulations, which, in the inten- 
tion of their generous projectors, were to stim- 
ulate those very energies which they repressed, 
and to relieve that very misery which they 
rendered irremediable: It therefore becomes 
an inquiry of paramount importance, what are 
the means best calculated for producing the 
greatest amount of social good ? By what or- 
dinances would public prosperity, and all the 
virtues which not merely adorn that prosperity, 
but produce it, be most powerfully excited and 
maintained ? This political department of our 
science, which is in truth only a subdivision, 
though a very important one, of general prac- 
tical ethics, comprehends, of course, the in- 
quiries as to the relative advantages of different 
forms of government, and the expediency of 
the various contrivances which legislative wis- 
dom may have established, or maybe supposed 
to establish, for the happiness and defence of 
nations. 

The inquiries, to which I have as yet allu- 
ded, relate to the mind, considered simply as 
an object of physiological investigation ; or to 
man, considered in his moral relations to a com- 
munity, capable of deriving benefit from his 
mtues and knowledge, or of suffering by his 
errors and his crimes. But there is another 
more important relation in which the mind is 
still to be viewed — ^that relation which connects 
it with the Almighty Being to whom it owes 
its eidstence. Is man, whose frail generations 
liegin and pass away, but one of the hides of an in- 
finite chain of beings like himself, uncaused, and 
coeternal with that self-existing world of which 
he is the feeble tenant? or, Is he the offsprmg 
of an all-creating Power, Aat adapted him to 
natip-e, and nature to him, — formed, together 
with the magiuficent scene of things around 
him, to enjoy its blessings, and to adore, with 
the gratitude of happiness, the wisdom and 
goodness from which they flow? What attri- 
butes, of a Being so transcendent, may human 
reason presume to explore ? and, "^^at homage 
will be most suitable to his immensity and 
our nothingness? Is it only for an existence 
of a few moments, in this passing scene, that 
be has formed us ? or, Is there something with- 
in us, over which death has no power ; some- 
thing, that prolongs and identifies the con- 
sciousness of all which we have done on earth, 
and that, after the moitality of the body, may 
yet be a subject of the moral government of 


God ? When compared with these questions, 
even the sublimest physical inquines are com- 
paratively insignificant. They seem to differ, 
as it has been said, in their relative importance 
and dignity, almost as philosophy itself differs 
from the mechanical arts that axe subservient 
to it. “ Quantum inter philosophiam interest 
et caeteras artes; tantum interesse existimo 
in ipsa philosophia, inter illam partem quse ad 
homines, et banc quse ad Deos spectat. Al- 
tior est hsec et animosior: miiltum permisit 
sibi; non fuit oculis contenta. Majus esse 
qmddam suspicata est, ac pulchrius, quod ex- 
tra conspectiim natura posuisset. ” * It is when 
ascending to these sublimer objects, that the 
mind seems to expand, as if already shaking 
off its earthly fetters, and returning to its 
source: and it is scarcely too much to 
say, that the delight which it thus takes in 
things divine is an mtemal evidence of its own 
divinity. “ Cum ilia tetigit, alitur, crescit ; 
ac, velut vinculis liberatus, m originem redit. 
Et hoc habet argumentum divinitatis suse, 
quod ilium divina delectant.” 

r 

I have thus briefly sketched the various im- 
portant inquiries, which the"" philosophy of 
mind, in its most extensive sense, may be said 
to comprehend. The nature of our spiritual 
being, as displayed in all the phenomena of 
feeling and thought; the ties which bind us 
to our fellow-men, and to our Creator ; and 
the prospect of that unfading existence, of 
which life is but the first dawning gleam ; — 
such are the great objects to which, in the de- 
partment of your studies committed to my 
charge, it will be my office to guide your at- 
tention and curiosity. The short period of 
the few months to which my course is neces- 
sarily limited, will not, indeed, allow me to 
prosecute, with such full investigation as I 
should wish, every subject that may present 
itself in so various a range of inquiry. But 
even these few months, I flatter myself, will 
be sufficient to introduce you to all which it is 
most important for you to know in the science, 
and to give such lights as may enable you, in 
other hours, to explore, with success, the pros- 
pects that here, perhaps, may only have open- 
ed on your view. It is not, I trust, with the 
labours of a single season that such inquiries, 
on your part, are to terminate. Amid the 
varied occupations and varied pleasures of 
your future years, — ^in the privacy of domestic 
enjoyment, as much as in the busier scenes 
of active exertion, — the studies on which you 
are about to enter must often rise to you again 
•with something more than mere remembrance ,• 
because there is nothing that can give you in- 
terest, in any period or situation of your life, 
to which they are not related. The science 
of mind is the science of yourselves; of aU 
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who surround you ; of every thing which you 
enjoy or suffer, or hope or fear : so truly the 
science of your very being, that it will be 
impossible for you to look back on the feel- 
ings of a single hour, without constantlyre- 
tracing phenomena that have been here, to a 
certain extent, the subjects of your analysis 
and arrangement. The thoughts and faculties 
of your own intellectual frame, and all which 
you admire as ‘wonderful in the genius of 
others ; the nforal obligation, which, as obey- 
ed or violated, is ever felt by you with delight 
or with remorse ; the virtues, of which you 
think as often as you think of those whom you 
love ; and the vices, which you view with ab- 
horrence, or Vvith pity; the traces of divine 
goodness, which never can be absent from 
your view, because there is no object in na- 
ture which does not exhibit them ; the feeling 
of your dependence on the gracious Power 
that formed you; and the anticipation of a 
state of existence more lasting than that 
which^ is measured by the few beatings of a 
feeble pulse ; these in their perpetual recur- 
rence, must oftgn recal to you the inquiries 
that, in this place, engaged your early atten- 
tion. It wilrbe almost as little possible for 
you to abandon wholly such speculations, as 
to look on the familiar faces of your home 
with a forgetfulness of every hour which they 
have made delightful, or to lose all remem- 
brance of the very language of your infancy, 
that is every moment sounding m your ears. 

Though I shall endeavour, therefore, to 
give as full a view as my limits will permit of 
all the objects of inquiry which are to come 
before us, it will be my chief wish to awake 
in you, or to cherish, a love of these sublime 
inquiries themselves. There is a philosophic 
spirit which is far more valuable than any li- 
mited acquirements of philosophy; and the 
cultivation of which, therefore, is the most 
precious advantage that can be derived from 
the lessons and studies of many academic 

years a spirit, which is quick to pm'sue 

whatever is within the reach of human intel- 
lect ; but which IS not less quick to discern 
the bounds that limit every human inquiry, 
and which, therefore, in seeking much, seeks 
only what man may learn . — ^which knows 
how to distinguish what is just in itself from 
what is merely accredited by illustrious names ; 
adopting a truth which no one has sanctioned, 
and rejecting an error of which all approve, with 
the same calmness as if no judgment were op- 
posed to its own : — ^but which, at the same 
time, alive, with congenial feeling, to every 
intellectual excellence, and candid to the 
weakness from which no excellence is wholly 
privileged, can dissent and confute without 
triumph, as it admires without envy ; applaud- 
ing gladly whatever is worthy of applause in 
a rival system, and venerating the very genius 
which it demonstrates to have erred. 

Such is that philosophic temper to which, 


in the various discussions that are to occupy 
us, it will be my principal ambition to foim 
your minds; with a view not so much to 
what you are at present, as to what you are 
afterwards to become. You are now, indeed, 
only entering on a science, of which, by many 
of you, perhaps, the very elements have never 
once been regarded as subjects of speculative 
inquiry. You have much, therefore, to learn, 
even in learning only what others have thought. 
But I should be unwilling to regard you as 
the passive receivers of a system of opinions, 
content merely to remember whatever mix- 
ture of truths and enors may have obtained 
your easy assent. I cannot but look to you 
in your maturer character, as yourselves the 
philosophers of other years ; as those who are, 
perhaps, to add to science many of its richest 
truths, which as yet are latent to every mind, 
and to free it from many errors, m which on 
one has yet suspected even the possibility of 
illusion. The spirit which is itself to become 
productive in you, is, therefore, the spirit which 
I wish to cultivate; and happy, as I shall al- 
ways be, if I succeed in conveying to you that 
instruction which it is my duty to commmii- 
cate, I shall have still more happiness if I can 
flatter myself, that, in this very instruction, I 
have trained you to habits of thought, which 
may enable you to enrich, with your own splen- 
did discoveries, the age in which you live, and 
to be yourselves the instructors of all the ge- 
nerations that are to follow you. 


LECTURE 11. 

RELATION OF THE PHILOSOPHY OP MIND TO 
THE SCIENCES. 

In my former Lecture, Gentlemen, I gave 
you a slight sketch of the departments into 
which the Philosophy of Mind divides itself, 
comprehending, in the first place, The -physi- 
ology of the mind, considered as a substance 
capable of the various modifications, or states, 
which constitute, as they succeed each other, 
the phenomena of thought and feeling; se- 
condly, The doctrines of general ethics, as to 
the obhgation, under which man lies, to in- 
crease and extend* as widely as possible, the 
happiness of all that live ; thirdly, The poli- 
tical doctrines as to the means which enable 
him, in society with his fellow-men, to further 
most successfully, and with the least risk of fu- 
ture evil, that happiness of all, which it is the 
duty of each individually to wish and to pro- 
mote ; and, fourthly. The doctrines of natural 
theology, as to the existence and attributes of 
that greatest of Beings, under whose moral 
government we live, and the foundations of 
our confidence that death is only a change of 
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scene, which, with respect to our mortality in- 
deed, may be said to be its close ; but which, 
with respect to the soul itself, is only one of 
the events of a hfe that is everlasting. 

Of these great divisions of our subject, the 
Physiology of the Mind, or the consideration 
of the regular series of phenomena which it 
presents, simply as states or affections of the 
mind, is that to which we are first to turn our 
attention. But, before entering on it, it may 
be useful to employ a few Lectures in illustra- 
ting the advantages which the study of the 
mind affords, and the principles of philosophi- 
zing, in their peculiar application to it — ^sub- 
jects, which, though of a general kind, I 
trust, leave an influence that will be felt in all 
the particular inquiries i;i which we are to be 
engaged ; preparing you, both for appreciating 
better the importance of those inquiries, and 
for prosecuting them with greater success. 

One very obvious distinction of the physi- 
cal investigations of mind and matter, is, that, 
in intellectual science, the materials on which 
we operate, the instruments with which we o- 
perate, and the operating agent, are the same. 
It is the mind, endowed with the faculties of 
perception and judgment, observing, compar- 
ing, and classifying the phenomena of the mmd. 
In the physics of matter, it is, indeed, the mind 
which observes, compares, and arranges ; but 
the phenomena are those of a world, which, 
though connected with the mind by many 
w^onderful relations of reciprocal agency, still 
exists independently of it — a world that pre- 
sents its phenomena only in circumstances, 
over most of which we have no control, and 
over others a control that is partial and limit- 
ed. The comparative facility, as to aU exter- 
nal circumstances, attending the study of the 
mental phenomena, is unquestionably an ad- 
vantage of no small moment. In every situa- 
tion in which man can be placed, as long as 
his intellectual faculties are unimpaired, it is 
impossible that he should be deprived of op- 
portunities of carrying on this intellectual 
study; because, in every situation m which 
he can be placed, he must still have with him 
that universe of thought, which is the true 
home and empire of the mind. No costly ap- 
paratus is requisite — ^no tedious waiting for 
seasons • of observation. He has but to look 
within himself to find the elements which he 
has to put together, or the compounds which 
he has to analyze, and the instruments that 
are to perform the analysis or composition. 

It was not, however, to point out to you 
the advantage which arises to. the study of 
our mental frame, from the comparative faci- 
lity as to the circumstances attending it, that 
I have led your attention to the difference, in 
this respect, of the physics of mind and mat- 
ter. It was to show, what is of much more 
importance, — ^how essential a right view of 
the science of mind is to every other science, 
^aven to those sciences which superficial think- 


ers might conceive to have no connexion with 
It ; and how vain it would be to expect, that 
any branch of the physics of mere matter 
could be cultivated to its highest degree of ac- 
curacy and peifection, without a due acquaint- 
ance with the nature of that intellectud me- 
dium, through which alone the phenomena of 
matter become visible to us, and of those in- 
tellectual instillments, by which the objects 
of every science, and of evety scieiice alike, 
are measured, and divided, and aSranged. We 
might almost as well expect to form an accu- 
rate judgment, as to the figure, and distance, 
and colour of an object, at which we look 
through an optical glass, without paying any re- 
gard to the colour and refracting power of the 
lens itself. The distinction of the sciences 
and arts, in the sense in which these words 
are commonly understood, is as just as ft is 
familiar ; but it may be truly said, that, in re- 
lation to our power of discovery, science is it- 
self an art, or the result of an art. Whether, 
m this most beautiful of processes, we j^egard 
the mind as the instrument or the artist, it is 
equally that by which all the ponders of spe- 
culative, or practical knowledge, are evolved. 
It is an agent operating in the production oi 
new results, and employing for this purpose 
the known laws of thought, in the same man- 
ner as, on other occasions, it employs the 
knowm laws of matter. The objects, to which 
It may apply itself, are indeed various, and, 
as such, give to the sciences their different 
names. But, though the objects vary, the 
observer and the instrument are continually 
the same. The hmits of the powers of this 
mental instrument, are not the hmits of its 
powers alone ; they are also the only real hmits, 
'wnthin which every science is comprehended. 
To the extent which it allows, all those sciences, 
physical or mathematical, and all the arts 
which depend on them, may he improved; 
but, beyond this point, it would be vain to ex- 
pect them to pass ; or rather, to speak more 
accurately, the very supposition of any progress 
beyond this point would imply the grossest ab- 
surdity ; since human science can be nothing 
more than the result of the direction of hu- 
man faculties to particular objects. To the 
astronomer, the faculty by which he calculates 
the disturbing forces that operate on a satel- 
hte of Jupiter, in its revolution round its pri- 
mary planet, is as much an instrument of his 
art, as the telescope by which he distinguishes 
that almost invisijble orb ; and it is as import- 
ant, and surely as interesting, to know the real 
power of the intellectual instrument, which he 
uses, not for calculations of this kind only, but 
for all the speculative and moral purposes of 
life, as it can be to know the exact power of 
that subordinate instrument, which he uses 
only for his occasional survey of the heaven: 

To the philosophy of mind, then, eveiy spe 
culation, in every science, may be said to have 
relation as to a common centre. The know- 
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ledge of any quality of matter, in the whole 
wide range of physics, is not itself a phenome- 
non of matter, more than the knowledge of any 
of our intellectual or moral affections ; it is 
truly, in all its stages of conjecture, compari- 
son, doubt, belief, a phenomenon of mind ; or, 
in other woids, it is only the mind itself exist- 
ing in a certain state The inanimate bodies 
around us might, indeed, exhibit the same 
changes as, at present, though no mind had 
been created. •But science is not the exist- 
ence of these inanimate bodies ; it is the prin- 
ciple of thought Itself variously modified by 
them, which, as it exists m certain states, con- 
stitutes that knowledge which we term astro- 
nomy ; in certain other states, that knowledge 
which we term chymistry ; in other states our 
physiology, corporeal or mental, and all the 
other ''divisions and subdivisions of science. 
It would surely be absurd to suppose, that 
the mixture of acids and alkahes constitutes 
chymistry, or that astronomy is formed by 
the revolution of planets round a sun. Such 
phenomena, the mere objects of science, are 
only the occasions on which astionomy and 
chymistry arise in* the mind of the inquirer, 
Man. It is the»mind which perceives bodies, 
which reasons on their apparent relations, 
which joins them in thought as similar, how- 
ever distant they may be in space, or sepa- 
rates them in tnought as dissimilar, though 
apparently contiguous. These perceptions, 
reasonings, and classifications of the mind 
must, of course, be regulated by the laws of 
mind, which mingle in their jomt result vidth 
the laws of matter. It is the object indeed 
which affects the mind when sentient ; but it 
is the original susceptibility of the mmd itself 
which determines and modifies the particular 
affection, very nearly, if I may illustrate what 
is mental by so coarse an image, as the im- 
pression which a seal leaves on melted wax 
depends, not on the qualities of the wax alone, 
or of the seal alone, but on the softness of the 
one, and the form of the other. Change the 
external object which affects the mind m any 
case, and we all know’ that the affection of the 
mind will be different. It would not be less 
so, if, without any change of object, there 
could be a change in the mere feeling, w’hat- 
ever it might be, which would result from that 
different susceptibility, becoming instantly as 
different, as if not the mind had been altered, 
but the object which it perceived. There is 
no physical science, therefore, in which the 
laws of mind are not to be considered to- 
gether with the laws of matter ; and a change 
in either set of laws would equally produce a 
change in the nature of the science itself. 

If, to take one of the simplest of examples, 
the mind had been formed susceptible of all 
the modifications which it admits at present, 
vnth the single exception of those which it re- 
ceives on the presence of light, of how many 
objects and powers in nature, which we are 


now capable of distinguishing, must we have 
remained in absolute ignoiaiice ' But would 
this comparative ignorance of many objects be 
the only effect of such a change of the laws of 
mind as I have supposed? Or rather, is it 
not equally certain, that this simple change 
alone would be sufficient to alter the very na- 
ture of the limited science of which the mind 
would still be capable, as much as it narrowed 
its extent ? Science is the classification of re- 
lations ; varying too, in every case, as the re- 
lations observed are different ; and how very 
differently should we, in such circumstances, 
have classed the few powers of the few ob- 
jects, which might still have become known 
to us, since we could no longer have classed 
them according to any of those visual relations, 
which are always the most obvious and pro- 
minent. It is even, perhaps, an extravagant 
supposition, that a race of the blmd, unless en- 
dowed with some other sense to compensate 
the defect of sight, could have acquired so 
much command of the common arts of life, or 
so much science of any sort, as to preserve 
themselves in existence. But though all this, 
by a very strong license of supposition, were 
taken for granted, it must siu'ely be admitted, 
that the knowledge which man could in those 
circumstances acquire, would be not merely 
less m degree, but w’ould be as truly different 
from that which his powers at present have 
reached, as if the objects of his science, or the 
laws which regulate them, had themselves been 
changed to an extent, at least as great as the 
supposed change in the laws of mind. The 
astronomy of the blind, if the word might still 
be used to express a science so very different 
from the present, would, in truth, be a sort of 
chymistry. Day and night, the magnificent 
and harmonious revolution of season after sea- 
son, would be nothing more than periodical 
changes of temperatiue in the objects around ; 
and that great dispenser of the seasons, the 
source of light, and beauty, and almost of ani- 
mation, at whose approach nature seems not 
merely to awake, but to rise again, as it was at 
first, from the darkness of its original chaos, if 
its separate existence could be at all inferred, 
would probably be classed as something simi- 
lar, though inferior in power, to that unknown 
source of heat, which, by a perilous and al- 
most unknown process, was fearfully piled and 
kindled on the household hearth. 

So accustomed are \ve, however, to consider 
the nature and limits of the different sciences, 
as depending on the objects themselves, and 
not on the laws of the mmd, which classes 
their relations, that it may be difficult for you 
at first to admit the influence of these mere 
laws of mind, as modifying general physics, at 
least to the extent which I have now stated. 
But, that a change in the laws of human thought, 
whatever influence it might have in alteringthe 
very nature and limits of the physical sciences, 
would at least affect greatly the state of their 
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progress, must be immediately evident to those 
who consider for a moment on what discovery 
depends ; the progress of science being obvi- 
ously nothing more than a series of individual 
discoveries, and the number of discoveries va- 
rying with the powers of the individual intel- 
lect. The same phenomena which were pre- 
sent to the mind of Newton, had been present, 
innumerable times before, not to the imder- 
Btandings of philosophers only, but to the very 
senses of the vulgar. Every thing was the 
same to him and to them, except the observ- 
ing and reasoning mind. To him alone, how- 
ever, they suggested those striking analogies, 
by which, on a comparison of all the known 
circumstances in both, he ventui’ed to class 
the force which retains the planets in their or- 
bits, with that which occasions the fall of a 
pebble to the earth. 

** Have ye not listen’d, while he hound the suns 
And planets to their spheres ' the unequal task 
Of human kind till then. Oft had they roll’d 
O’er erring man the year, and oft disgraced 
The pride of schools. 

He took his ardent flight 

Through the blue infinite ; and every star 
Which the clear concave of a winter’s night 
Pours on the eye, or astronomic tube, 

Far-stretching, snatches from the dark abyss. 

Or such as farther in successive skies 
To fancy shine alone, at his approach 
Blazed into suns, the hving centre each 
Of an harmomous system ; all combined. 

And ruled unerring by that single power 
Which draws the stone projected to the ground.”* 

It is recorded of this almost superhuman ge- 
nius, whose powers and attainments at once 
malce us proud of our common nature, and 
humble us with our disparity, that, in acquir- 
ing the elements of geometiy, he was able, in 
a very large proportion of cases, to pass imme- 
diately from theorem to theorem, by reading 
the mere enunciation of each, perceiving, as 
it were intuitively, that latent evidence, which 
others are obliged slowly to trace through a long 
series of propositions. When the same theo- 
rem was enunciated, or the same simple phe- 
nomenon observed, the successions of thought, 
in his mind, were thus obviously different from 
the successions of thought in other minds ; but 
it is easy to conceive the onginal susceptibili- 
ties of all mmds such, as exactly to have cor- 
responded with those of the mind of Neivton. 
And if the mmds of all men, from the creation 
of the world, had been similar to the mind of 
Newton, is it possible to conceive, that the 
state of any science would have been, at this 
moment, what it now is, or in any respect si- 
milar to what it now is, though the laws which 
rebate the physical changes in the material 
universe had continued unaltered, and no change 
occurred, but in the simple original suscepti- 
bilities of the mind itself? 

The laws of the observing and comparing 
mind, then, it must be admitted, have modi- 
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fied, and must always continue to modify, every 
science, as truly as the laws of that particular 
department of nature of which the phenomena 
are observed and compared. But it may be 
said, — We are chymists, we are astronomers, 
without studying the philosophy of mind. And 
true it certainly is, that there are excellent as- 
tronomers, and excellent chymists, who have ne- 
ver paid any peculiar attention to intellectual 
philosophy. The general principles of philo- 
sophizing, which a more accurate intellectual 
philosophy had introduced, have become fa- 
miliar to them without study. But those ge- 
neral principles are not less the effect of that 
improved philosophy of mind, any more than 
astronomy and chymistry themselves have now 
a less title to be considered as sciences ; be- 
cause, from the general difiiision of knowledge 
in society, those who have never professedly 
studied either science, are acquainted with many 
of them most striking truths. It is gradually, 
and almost insensibly, that truths difiuse them- 
selves. At first admmed and adopted by a 
few, who are able to compare the present with 
the past, and who gladly own them, as addi- 
tions to former knowledge, — ^from them com- 
municated to a wider circle, who receive them 
without discussion, as if familiar and long 
known ; and at length, in this widening pro- 
gress, becoming so nearly universal, as almost 
to seem effects of a natural instinctive law of 
human thought ; hke the hght, which we read- 
ily ascribe to the sun, as it first flows directly 
from him, and forces his image on our sight, 
but which, when reflected from object to ob- 
ject, soon ceases to remind us of its origin, 
and seems almost to be a part of the very at- 
mosphere which we breathe. 

I am aware, that it is not to improvements 
in the mere philosophy of mind, that the great 
reformation in our principles of physical in- 
qiury is commonly ascribed. Yet it is to this 
source — certainly at least to this source chiefly, 
that I would refer the origin of those better 
plans of philosophical investigation which have 
distinguished with so manyglorious discoveries 
the age in which we live, and the ages imme- 
diately preceding. When we think of the 
great genius of Lord Bacon, and of the influ- 
ence of his admirable works, we are too apt 
to forget the sort of difficulties which his ge- 
nius must have had to overcome, and ^leok 
back to his rules of philosophizing, as of 
ultimate truths, discoverable by tiie per- 
spicacity of his superior mind, without refer- 
ring them to those simple views of nature in 
relation to our faculties of discovery, from 
which they were derived. The rides which he 
gives us, are rules of physical investigation ; 
and it is very natural for us, therefore, in esti- 
mating their value, to think of the erroneous 
physi^ opinions which preceded them, with- 
out paying sufficient attention to the false 
theories of intellect which had led to those 
very physical absurdities. Lord Bacon, if he 
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was not the first who discovered that we were 
in some degree idolaters, to use his own me- 
taphor, in our intellectual worship, was cer- 
tainly the first who discovered the extent of 
our^ idolatry. But we must not forget, that 
the temple which he purified, was not the tem- 
ple of external nature, but the temple of the 
mind ; that in its inmost sanctuaries were all 
the idols which he overthrew ; and that it was 
not till these wefe removed, and the intellect 
prepared for the presence of a nobler divinity, 
that Truth would deign to unveil herself to 
adoration ; as in the mysteries of those East- 
ern religions, in which the first ceremony for 
admission to the worship of the god is the 
purification of the worshipper. 

In the course of our analysis of the intellec- 
tual phenomena, we shall have frequent op- 
portunities of remarking the influence, which 
errors -with respect to these mere phenomena 
of mind must have had, on the contemporary 
systems of general physics, and on the spirit 
of the prevailing plans of inquiry. It may be 
enough to remark at present the influence of 
one fundamental ^rror, which, as long as it re- 
tained its hold of the imderstanding, must 
have rendered all its energies ineffectual, by 
wasting them in the search of objects, which 
it never could attain, because in truth they 
had no real existence, — ^to the neglect of ob- 
jects that would have produced the very ad- 
vantage which was sought. I allude to the 
belief of the schools, in the separate existence, 
or entity as they technically termed it, of the 
various orders of universals, and the mode in 
which they conceived every acquisition of 
knowledge in reasoning, to take place, by the 
intei-vention of certain intelligihle forms or 
species, existing separately in the intellect, as 
the direct objects of thought ; in the same 
manner as they ascribed simple perception 
to the action of species of another order, 
which they termed sensible species, — ^the ima- 
ges of things derived indeed from objects 
without, but, when thus derived, existing in- 
dependently of them. When we amuse our- 
selves with inquiring into the history of hu- 
man folly — that most comprehensive of all 
histories — ^^vhlch includes, at least for many 
ages, the whole history of philosophy ; or ra- 
ther, to use a word more appropriate than 
aittvi^ement, when we read with regret the 
metocholy annals of genius aspiring to be 
pre^ninently frivolous, and industry labouring 
*■0 be ignorant, — ^we often discover absurdities 
of the grossest kind, which almost cease to be 
absurdities, on account of other absurdities, pro- 
bably as gross, which accompany them ; and this 
is truly the case, in the grave extravagance of the 
logic of the schools. The scholastic mode of 
philosophizing, ridiculous as it now seems, 
was far from absurd, when taken in connex- 
ion with the scholastic philosophy. It was 
indeed the only mode of procedure which 
tiiat philosophy could consistently admit. To 


those who believed that singular objects could 
afford no real knowledge, singularium nullara 
dari scientiam ; and that this was to be ob- 
tained only from what they termed intelligible 
species, existing not in external things, but in 
the intellect itself, — it must have seemed as ab- 
surd to wander, in quest of knowledge, out of 
that region in which alone they supposed it 
to exist, and to seek it among things singular, 
as it would now, to us, seem hopeless and ab- 
surd, to found a system of physical truths on 
the contemplation and comparison of imiver- 
sals. While this false theory of the mental 
phenomena prevailed, was it possible, that the 
phenomena of matter should have been studied 
on sounder principles of investigation, when 
any better plan must have been absolutely in- 
consistent with the very theory of thought? 
It was in mind that the student of general na^ 
ture was to seek his guiding light, without 
which all then was darkness. The intellec- 
tual philosopher, if any such had then arisen, 
to analyse simply the phenomena of thought, 
without any reference to general physics, would 
in truth have done more in that dark age, for 
the benefit of every physical science, than if 
he had discovered a thousand properties of as 
many different substances. 

Let us suppose, for a moment, that an ac- 
curate view of the intellectual process of ab- 
straction could have been communicated to a 
veteran sage of the schools, at the very moment 
when he was intently contemplating the tree of 
Porphyry, in all its branches of species and 
genera, between the individual and the surih- 
mum genus ; and when he was prepaimg, per- 
haps, by this contemplation of a few imiver- 
sals, to unfold all the philosophy of colours, 
or of the planetary movements — would the 
benefit which he received from this clearer 
view of a single process of thought, have ter- 
minated in the mere science of mind ; or 
would not rather his new views of mind have 
extended with a most important influence to 
his whole wide views of matter ? He must 
immediately have learned, that, in the whole 
tree of genera and species, the individual at 
the bottom of his scale was the only real inde- 
pendent existence, and that all the rest, the 
result of certain comparisons of agreement or 
disagreement, were simple modifications’ of his 
o^vn mind, not produced by any thing exist- 
ing in his intellect but by the very constitu- 
tion of his intellect itself ; the consideration of 
a number of individuals as of one species be- 
ing nothing more than the feeling of their 
agreement in certain respects, and the feeling 
of this agreement being as simple a result ot 
the observation of them together, as the per- 
ception of each, individually, ms of its indi- 
vidual presence. It would suiely have been 
impossible for him, with this new and impoit- 
ant light, to return to his transcendental in- 
quiries, into entities, and quiddities, and sub- 
stantial forms ; and the simple discoveiy of a 
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better theory of abstraction, as a process of 
the mind, would thus have supplied the place 
of many rules of philosophizing. 

The philosophy of mind, then, we must ad- 
mit, did, in former ages at least, exercise an 
important influence on general science:^ and 
are we to suppose that it has now no influ- 
ence? 

Even though no other advantage were to 
be obtained from our present juster views of 
mind, than the protection which they give, 
from those gross errors of inquiry to which 
the philosophers of so long a senes of ages 
were exposed, this alone would surely be no 
shght gain. But, great as this advantage is, 
axe we certain, that it is all which the nicest 
mental analysis can affoyd ; or rather, is it not 
possible at least, that we may still, in our 
plans of physical investigation, be sufiermg un- 
der the iniuence of errors from which we 
should be saved, by still juster views of the 
faculties employed in every physical inquiry? 

That we are not aware of any such influ- 
ence, argues nothing ; for, to suppose us aware 
of it, would be to suppose us acquainted \wth 
the very errors which mislead us. Aquinas 
and Scotus, it is to he presumed, and all their 
contentious followers, conceived themselves as 
truly in the right path of physical investigation, 
as we do at this moment ; and, though we are 
free from their ^oss mistakes, there may yet 
be others of which we are the less likely to di- 
vest ourselves, from not having as yet the 
slightest suspicion of their existence. The 
question is not, Whether our method of in- 
quiry be juster than theirs ? — for, of our supe- 
nority in this respect, if any evidence of fact 
were necessary, the noble discoveries of these 
later years are too magnificent a proof to al- 
low us to have any doubt ; but, Whether our 
plan of inquiry may not still he susceptible of 
improvements, of which, we have now as little 
foresight, as the Scotists and Aquinists of the 
advantages which philosophy has received from 
the general prosecution of the inductive me- 
thod? There is, indeed, no reason now to 
fear, that the observation of particular objects, 
with a view to general science, will be de- 
spised as incapable of giving any direct know- 
ledge, and all real science he confined to tmi- 
versals. Singularium datur scientia.’* But, 
though a sounder view of one intellectual pro- 
cess may have banished from philosophy much 
idle contention, and directed inquiry to fitter 
objects, it surely does not therefore foUow, 
that subsequent improvements in the philoso- 
phy of mind are to he absolutely unavailing. 
On the contra^, the presumption unquestion- 
ably is, that if, by understanding better the 
simple process of abstraction, we have freed 
oumelves from many errors in our plans of in- 
quiry, a still clearer view of the nature and li- 
mits of all the intellectual processes concerned 
in the discovery of truth, may lead to stiU juster 
views of philosophizing. 


Even at present, I cannot but think that wc 
may trace, in no inconsiderable degree, the in- 
fluence of false notions, as to some of the phe- 
nomena of the mind, in misdirecting the spi- 
nt of OLir general philosophy. 1 allude, in par- 
ticular, to one very important intellectual pro- 
cess, — that by which we acquire our know- 
ledge of the relation on which all physics may 
be said to be founded. He must have paid 
little attention to the history of philosophy, 
and even to the philosophy of Ifis oum time, 
M'ho does not perceive, how much the vague 
and obscure notions entertained of that inter- 
mediate tie, which is supposed to connect phe- 
nomena -with each other, have tended to fa- 
vour the invention and ready admission of phy- 
sical hypotheses, which otherwise could not 
have been entertained for a moment ; — ^hypo- 
theses, which attempt to explain what is known 
by the introduction of what is unknown ; as 
if successions of phenomena were rendered 
easier to be understood merely by being ren- 
dered more complicated. This very unphilo- 
sophic passion for complexity (which, unphi- 
losophic as it is, is yet the passion of many 
philosophers,) seems, to me, to arise, in a 
great measure, from a mysterious and false 
view of causation j as involving always, in 
every series of changes, the intervention of 
something unobserved, between the observed 
antecedent and the observed effect ; a view of 
which may very naturally be supposed to lead 
the mind, when it has observed no actual in- 
tervention, to imagine any thing, which is not 
absolutely absurd, that it may flatter itself 
with the pleasure of having discovered a cause* 
It is . unnecessary, however, to enlarge at pre- 
sent on this subject, as it must again come 
before us ; when you \vill perhaps see more 
clearly, how much the general diffiision of 
juster views, as to the nature and origin of our 
notion of the connexion of events, would tend 
to the simplification, not of our theories of 
mind only, but, in a still higher degree, of our 
theories of matter. 

The observations already made, I trust, 
have shown how important, to the perfection 
of every science, is an accurate acquaintance 
with that intellectual medium, through which 
alone the objects of every science become 
known to us, and with those intellectual in- 
struments, by wliich, alike in every science, 
truth IS to be detected and evolved. On this 
influence, which the philosophy of mind must 
always exercise on general philosophy, I have 
dwelt the longer, because, important as the 
relation is, it is one which we are peculiarly 
apt to forget ; and the more apt to forget it, 
on account of that very excellence of the phy- 
sical sciences, to which it has itself essentially 
contributed. The discoveries, which reward 
our inquiry into the properties of matter, as 
now carried on, on principles better suited to 
the nature and limits of our powers of inves- 
tigation, axe too splendid to allow us to look 
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D£u;k to the circumstances which prepared 
them at a distance ; and we avail ourselves of 
rules, that are the result of logical analysis, 
without reflecting, and almost without know- 
ing. that they are the result of any anal3^is 
whatever. We ai'e, m this lespect, like navi- 
gators on the great ocean, who perform their 
voyage successfully by the results of observa- 
tions of which they are altogether ignorant ; 
who look, with perfect confidence, to their 
compass and chart, and think of the stars as 
useful only in those early ages, when the pilot, 
if he ventured from shore, had no other di- 
rectors of his course. It is only some more 
skilful mariner who is still aware of their guid- 
ance ,* and who knows how much he is indebt- 
ed to the satellites of Jupiter for the accuracy 
of that very chart, by which the crowds around 
him are mechanically directing their course. 

The chief reason, however, for my dwelling 
so long on this central and governing relation, 
which the philosophy of intellect bears to all 
other philosophy, is that I am anxious to im- 
press thdir relation strongly on your minds ; 
not so much with^a view to the importance 
which it may seem to give to the particular 
science that is td*engage us together, as with a 
view to those other sciences in which you may 
already have been engaged, or which may yet 
await you in the course of your studies. The 
consideration of mind, as universally present 
and presiding — at once the medium of all the 
knowledge which can be acquired, and the sub- 
ject of all the truths of which that knowledge 
consists, gives, by its own unity, a sort of u- 
nity and additionsd dignity to the sciences, of 
which their scattered experiments and obser- 
vations would otherwise be unsusceptible. It 
is an unfortunate effect of physical inquiry, 
when exclusively devoted to the properties of 
extemalthmgs, to render the mind, in our ima- 
gination, subordinate to the objects on which 
it IS directed ; the faculties are nothing, the ob- 
jects every thing. The very nature of such in- 
quiry leads us perpetually -without to observe 
and arrange, and nothing brings us back to the 
observer and arranger withm ; or, if we do 
occasionally cast an mquisitive glance on the 
phenomena of our thought, we bring back 
with us what Bacon, in his strong language, i 
calls “ the smoke and tarnish of the furnace;” 
— the mmd seems, to us, to be broken do-wn 
to the littleness of the objects which it has 
been habitually contemplating ; and we regard 
the faculties that measure earth and heaven, and 
that add infinity to infinity, with a cmiosity of 
no greater interest than that with which we in- 
quire into the angles of a crystal, or the fructifi- 
cation of a moss. “ Ludit istis animus,’ ’ says one 
of the most eloquent ot the ancients, “ Ludit is- 
tis animus, non proficit ; et philosophiam a fas- 
tigio deducit in planum.” To rest in research- 
es of this minute kind, indeed, if we were ab- 
solutely to rest in them, without any higher 
and profounder views, would truly be, as he 


says, to drag down philosophy from that pure 
eminence on which she sits, to the very dust 
of the plain on which we tread. To the in- 
quirer, however, whose mind has been pre- 
viously imbued with this first philosophy, and 
who has learned to trace, m the wonders of 
every science, the wonders of his own intel • 
lectual frame, there is no physical research, 
however minute its object, which does not at 
once elevate the mind, and derive elevation 
from it. Nothing is truly humble, which can 
exercise faculties that are themselves sublime 

Search, undismayed, the dark profound, 

VV here Nature works in secret; view the beds 
Of mineral treasure, and the eternal vault 
That bounds the hoary ocean ; trace the forms 
Of atoms, moving with incessant change, 

Their elemental round ; behold the seeds 
Of being, and the energy of life. 

Kindling the mass with ever active flame; 

Then to the secrets of the working mind 
Attentive turn ; from dim oblivion call 
Her fleet ideal band : and bid them go 
Break through time’s barrier, and overtake the hour 
That saw the heavens created : then declare. 

If aught were found in these external scenes 
To move thy wonder now.* 

In the physics of the material universe> 
there is, it must be owned, much that is truly 
worthy of our philosophic admiration, and ot 
the suhlimest exertions of philosophic genius. 
But even that matenal world -will appear more 
admirable, to him who contemplates it, as it 
were from the height of his o-wn min^ and 
who measures its infinity wth the range of his 
own limited but aspiring faculties. He is un- 
questionably the philosopher most worthy of 
the name, who -unites to the most accurate 
knowledge of mind, the most accurate know- 
ledge of all the physical objects amid -which 
he IS placed ; who makes each science, to each, 
reciprocally a source of additional illumination ; 
and who learns, from both, the noblest of all 
the lessons which they can give, — the know- 
ledge and adoration of that divine Being, who 
has alike created, and adapted to each other, 
with an order so harmonius, the universe of 
matter and the universe of thought. 


LECTUBE III. 

INFLUENCE OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF IVIINB ON 
THE UNDEBSTANHING. 

In my last Lecture, Gentlemen, I illustra- 
ted, at great length, the relation which the 
philosophy of mind bears to all the other 
sciences, as the common centre of each. These 
sciences I represented, as, in their relation to 
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the powers of discovery, that are exercised in ' 
them, truly arts, in all the various intellectual 
processes, of which the artist is the same, and 
the instruments the same ; and as, to the per- 
fection of any of the mechanical arts, it is es- 
sential, that we know the powers of the in- 
struments employed in it, so, in the inventive 
processes of science of every kind, it seems 
essential to the perfection of the process, that 
we should know, as exactly as possible, the 
powers and the limits of those intellectual in- 
struments, which are exercised alike in all 5 
that we may not waste our industry, in at- 
tempting to accomplish -with them what is im- 
possible to be accomplished, and at the same 
time may not despair of achieving with them 
any of the wonders ^0 which they are truly 
adequate, if skilfully and perseveringly exerted ; 
though we should have to overcome many of 
those difficulties which present themselves, as 
obstacles to every great effort, but which are 
insurmountable, only to those who despair of 
surmounting them. 

It was to a consideration of this Idnd, as to 
the primary importance of knowing the ques- 
tions to which our faculties are competent, 
that we are indebted for one of the most valu- 
able works in our science, — a work, which 
none can read even now, without being im- 
pressed with reverence for the great talents of 
its author; but of which it is impossible to 
feel the whole value, without an acquaintance 
with the verbal trifling, and barren controver- 
sies, that still perplexed and obscured intel- 
lectual science at the penod when it was writ- 
ten. 

The work to which I allude, is the Essay 
on the Human Understanding ^ to the compo- 
sition of which Mr Locke, in his preface, 
states himself to have been led by an accidental ; 
conversation with some friends who had met 
at his chamber. In the course of a discussion, 
which had no immediate relation to the sub- 
ject of the Essay, they found themselves un- 
expectedly embarrassed by difficulties that ap- 
peared to rise on eve^ side, when, after many 
Vain attempts to extricate themselves from the 
doubts which perplexed them, it occurred to 
Mr Locke, that they had taken a wong course, 
— ^that the inquiry in which they were en- 
gaged was probably one which was beyond 
the reach of human faculties, and that their 
first inquiry should have been, into the na- 
ture of the uuderstanding itself, to ascertain 
what subjects it was fit to explore and com- 
prehend. 

“ When we know our, own strength,” he 
remarks, “ we shall the better know what to 
undertake with hopes of success : and when 
we have well surveyed the powers of our own 
.ninds, and made some estimate what we may 
expect from them, we shall not be inclined 
either to sit still, and not set our thoughts on 
work at all, in despair of knowing any thing ; 
or, on the other side, question every thing. 


and disclaim all knowledge, because some 
things are not to be understood. It is of 
great use to the sailor, to know the length of 
his Ime, though he cannot with it fathom all 
the depths of the ocean. It is well he knows, 
that It is long enough to reach the bottom, at 
such places as are necessary to direct his voy- 
age, and caution him against running upon 
shoals that may ruin him. — This was that 
which gave the first rise to this essay concern, 
ing the understanding. For d thought, that 
the first step towards satisfying several in- 
quiries the mind of man was very apt to run 
into, was to take a survey of our o^vn under- 
standings, examine our o\vn powers, and see 
to what things they were adapted. Till that 
was done, I suspected we began at the vrrong 
end, and in vain sought for satisfaction in a 
qmet and sure possession of truths that most 
concerned us, whilst we let loose oiu thoughts 
into the vast ocean of being, as if all that 
boundless extent were the natural and un- 
doubted possession of our unders^dings.^ — 
Thus men, extending their inquiries beyond 
their capacities, and letting their thoughts 
wander into those depths where they can find 
no sure footing, it is no ^vt)nder that they 
raise questions and multiply disputes, which, 
never coming to any clear resolution, are pro- 
per only to continue and increase their doubts, 
and to confirm them, at last, in perfect scep- 
ticism ; whereas, were the capacities of our un- 
derstandings well considered, the extent of our 
knowledge once discovered, and the horizon 
found, which sets the bounds between the en- 
lightened and daik parts of things, between 
what IS and what is not comprehensible by ns, 
men would perhaps, with less scruple acquiesce 
in the avowed ignorance of the one, and em- 
ploy their thoughts and discourse, with more 
advantage and satisfaction in the other.”* 
These observations of Mr Locke illustrate, 
very happily, the importance of a right view 
of the limits of om* imderstanding, for directing 
our inquiries to the objects that are truly with- 
; in our reach. It is not the waste of intellect, 
as it lies torpid in the great multitude of our 
race,^ that is alone to be regretted in relation 
to science, which, in better circumstances, it 
might improve and adorn. It is, in many cases, 
the very industry of intellect, busily exerted, 
but exerted in labours that must be profitless, 
because the objects, to which the labour is di*. 
rected, are beyond the reach of man. If half 
the zeal, and, I may add, even half the genius, 
which, during so many ages, were employed 
in attempting things impossible, had been 
given to investigations, on which the tran- 
scendental inquirers of those times wonld 
certainly have looked do%vn with contempt, 
there are many names that are now mention- 
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ed only with ridicule or pity, for which we 
should certainly have felt the same deep vene- 
ration which our hearts so readily offer to the 
names of Bacon and Newton ; or perhaps even 
the great names of Bacon and Newton might, 
in comparison with them, have been only of 
secondary dignity. It was not by idleness that 
this high rank of instructors and benefactors 
of the world was lost, but by a blind activity 
more hurtful than idleness itself. To those 
who never could have thought of numbering 
the population of our own little globe, it seem- 
ed an easy matter to number, with precise a- 
rithmetical accuracy, the tribes of angels, and 
to assign to each order of spiritual beings its 
separate duties, and separate dignities, with 
the exactness of some heraldic pomp ; and, a- 
mid all those visible demonstrations of the 
Divinity which surround us wherever we turn 
oim view, there were minds that could think, 
in relation to him, of every thing but his wis- 
dom and goodness ; as if He, who created us, 
and pls^ced around us this magnificent system 
of things, were an object scarcely worthy of 
our reverence, till* we had fixed his precise sta- 
tion in our log^l categories, and had deter- 
mined, not the majestic relations which he 
bears to the universe, as created and sustain- 
ed by his bounty, but all the frivolous rela- 
tions which he can be imagined to bear to im- 
possibihties and nonent ties. 

0, sons of earth ! attempt ye still to nse. 

By mountains piled on mountains, to the skies ’ 

Heaven still, with laughter, the vain toil surveys I 

And buries madmen m the heaps they raise * 

It is indeed, then, to borrow INIr Locke’s 
metaphor, of no slight importance to know the 
length of our line, though we cannot, with it, 
fathom all the depths of the ocean. With 
the knowledge that, to a certain depth, at least, 
we may safely confide in it, we shall not he 
constrained, by our fear, to coast along the shore 
with such cautious timidity as to lose all the 
treasures which might he obtained by a more 
adventurous voyage ; nor tempted, in the rash- 
ness of ignorance or despair, to trust ourselves 
wildly to every wind, though our course should 
be amidst rocks and quic^ands. 

The study of the natural limits of the fa- 
culties of the mind, has, indeed, sometimes 
been misrepresented, as favouring a tendency 
to vague and unlimited doubt on all subjects, 
even on those most important to individual 
and social happiness ; as if the great names, 
vO which we have long given our admiration, 
for the light which they have thrown on the 
powers and weaknesses of the human under- 
standing, were not also the very names which 
we have been accustomed, not to admire 
merely, but to venerate, for excellence of a still 
nobler kind. Ear from leading to general scep- 


ticism, it is, on the contrary, a sound study of 
the principles of our intellectual and moral na- 
tmre, which alone can free from the danger of 
It. If the sceptical philosophy be false, as the 
asserters of this objection will allow that it 
most assuredly is, it can be overcome and de- 
stroyed only by a philosophy that is true ; and 
the more deeply, and the more early, the mind 
is imbued with the principles of truth, the 
more confidently may we rely on its rejection 
of the errors that are opposed to them. It is 
impossible for one, who is not absolutely bom 
to labour, to pass through life without form- 
ing, in his own mind, occasionally, some im- 
perfect reflections on the faculties by which he 
perceives and reasons ; or without catching, 
from those vidth whom he may associate, some 
of those vague notions of a vague philosophy, 
which pass unexamined from mind to mind, 
and become current in the very colloquial lan- 
guage of the day. The alternatives, therefore, 
(if we can, indeed, think of any other alterna- 
tive when tmth is one,) are not those of know- 
ledge and absolute ignorance of the mental phe- 
nomena, but of knowledge more or less accurate ; 
because absolute ignorance, even though it were 
a state to be wished, is beyond our power to 
preserve, in one who enjoys, in any respects, 
the benefit of education and liberal society. 
We might, with much greater prospect of suc- 
cess, attempt, by merely keeping from his view 
all professed treatises on astronomy, to prevent 
him from acquiring that slight and common 
acquaintance with the system of the heavenly 
bodies, which is necessary for knowing that 
the sun does not go round the earth, than we 
could hope to prevent him from forming, or 
receiving, some notions, accurate or inaccurate, 
as to the nature of mind ; and we surely can- 
not suppose, that the juster those opinions are, 
as to the nature and force of the principles of 
belief, the feebler must the principles of be- 
lief appear. It is not so, that Nature has 
abandoned us, with principles which we must 
fear to examine, , and with truths and illusions 
which we must never dare to separate. In 
teaching us what our powers are incapable of 
attaining, she has, at the same time, taught us 
what truths they may attain ; and, within this 
boimdary, we have the satisfaction of knowing, 
that she has placed all the truths that are im- 
portant for our virtue and happiness. He, 
whose eyes are the clearest to distinguish the 
bounding circle, canilot, surely, be the dullest 
to perceive the truths that are within. To 
know, only to doubt, is but the first step in 
philosophy ; and to rest at this first step, is 
either imbecility or idleness. It is not there 
that wisdom sees, and compares, and pro- 
nounces : it is ignorance, that, with dazzled 
eyes, just opening from the darkness of the 
night, perceives that she has been dreaming, 
without being able to distinguish, in die sun- 
shine, what objects really existing are around 
He alone is the philosopher truly awake, who 


♦ Pope’s Essay on Man, Ep. iv. v, 73—76. 
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knows both how to doubt, and how to be- 
lieve ; believing what is evident on the very 
same principles, which lead him to doubt, 
with various degrees of uncertainty, where the 
evidence is less sure. To conceive that in- 
quiry must lead to scepticism, is itself a spe- 
cies of scepticism, as to the power and evi- 
dence of the principles to which we have given 
our assent, more degrading, because still more 
irrational, than that open and consistent scep- 
ticism wriich it dreads. It would, indeed, be 
aa unwoi*thy homage to truths, which we pro- 
fess to venerate, to suppose, that adoration 
can be paid to them only while we are igno- 
rant of their nature ; and that to approach 
their altars would be to discover, that the ma- 
estic forms which seem animated at a dis- 
tance, are only lifeless idols, as msensible as 
the incense which we have offered to them. 

The study of the powers and limits of the 
understanding, and of the sources of evidence 
m external nature and ourselves, instead of ei- 
ther forming or favouring a tendency to scep- 
ticism, is then, it appears, the surest, or rather 
the only mode of removing the danger of such 
a tendency. That mind may soon doubt even 
of the most important truths, which has never 
learned to distinguish the doubtful from the 
true. But to know well the irresistible evi- 
dence on which truth is founded, is to beheve 
in it, and to believe in it for ever. 

Nor is it from the danger of scepticism only, 
that a just view of the principles of his intel- 
lectual^ constitution tends to preserve the phi- 
losophic inquirer. It saves him, also, from 
that presumptuous and haughty dogmatism, 
which, though free from doubt, is not, there- 
fore, necessarily free from error j and which 
is, indeed, much more hkely to be fixed in er- 
ror than in truth, where the inquiry, that pre- 
cedes conviction, has been casual and incom- 
plete. A just view of our nature as intelligent 
beings, at thesame time thatit teaches us enough 
of our strength to allow us to rest with coifi- 
dence on the great principle#, physical, moral, 
and religious, in which alone it is of importance 
for as to confide, teaches us also enough of our 
weakness to render us indulgent to the weak- 
ness of others. We cease to he astonished that 
multitudes should differ from us ; because we 
know well, that while nature has made a pro- 
vision for the universal assent of mankind to 
those fundamental physical truths, which are 
essential to their very existence, and those fun- 
damental truths of another kind, which are 
equally essential to their existence as subjects 
of moral government, she has left them, to- 
gether with principles of improvement that in- 
sure their intellectual progress, a susceptibi- 
lity of e^r, without which there could be no 
progression ; and, while we almost trace back 
the circumstances which have moified our 
own inoividual belief, we cannot but be aware, 
at the same time, how many sources there are 
of prejudice, and, consequently, of difference of 


opinion, in the various situations in which the 
multitudes that differ from us have been placed. 
To feel anger at human error, sap an ancient 
philosopher, is the same thing as if we were to 
be angry with those who stumble in the dark ; 
wth the deaf for not obeying our command ; 
with the sick ; with the aged ; with the weary. 
That very dulness of discernment, which ex- 
cites at once our wonder and our -wrath, is but 
a part of the general frailty of ^mortality ; and 
the love of our errors is not less inherent m our 
constitution than error itself. It is this ge- 
neral constitution which is to be studied by us, 
that we may know with what mistakes and 
weaknesses we must have to deal, when w^e 
have to deal with our fellow-men ; and the 
true art, therefore, of learning to forgive indi- 
viduals, is to learn first how much we have to 
forgive to the whole human race. “ Ulud po- 
tius cogitahis, non esse irascendum errorious. 
Quid enim, si quis irascatur in tenebris parum 
vestigia certa ponentibus ? Quid si quis surdis, 
imperia non exaudientibus ? Quid si pueris, 
quod neglecto dispectu officiorum, ad lusus et 
ineptos sequaliiim jocos speetent? Quid si illis 
irasci veils, qui segrotant, seqpscunt, fatigan- 
tur ? Inter csetera mortalitatis incommoda, et 
hsec est, cahgo mentium : nec tan turn necessi- 
tas errandi, sed erronim amor. Ne singulis 
irascaris, universis ignoscendum; genen hu- 
mane venia tnbuenda est.”* 

How much of the fury of the persecuting 
spirit of darker ages would have been softened 
and turned into moderation, by juster views 
of the nature of man, and of all the circum- 
stances on which belief depends ! It appears 
to us so very easy to believe what we con- 
sider as true, — or rather it appears to us so im- 
possible to disbelieve it, — that, if we judge 
from our ovm momentary feehngs only, -with- 
out any knowledge of the general nature of be- 
lief, and of all the principles in our mental 
constitution by which it is diversified, we very 
naturally look on the dissent of others as a sort 
of wilful and obstinate contrariety, and almost 
as an insulting denial of a right of approbation, 
which we consider ourselves, in these circum- 
stances, as very justly erititled to claim. The 
transition from this supposed culpability to the 
associated ideas of pains and penalties, is a very 
natural one ; and there is, therefore, a suffi- 
cient fund of persecution in mere ignorance, 
though the spint of it were not, as it usually 
is, aggravated by degrading notions of the Di- 
vine Being, and false impressions of religious 
duty. Very different are the sentiments wffiich 
the science of mind produces and cherishes. 
It makes us tolerant, not merely by showing 
the absurdity of endeavouring to overcome, by 
punishment, a belief which does not depend 
on suffenng; but which may remain, and even 
gather additional strength, m imprisonment, in 


* Seneca, de Ira, lib. u, cap. 9. 
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exile, under the axe, and at the stake. The 
absurdity of every attempt of this kind it shows 
indeed ; but it makes us feel, still more in- 
timately, that injustice of it, which is worse 
than absui-dity, — ^by showing our common na- 
ture, in all the principles of truth and error, 
with those whom we would oppress ; all hav- 
ing faculties that may lead to truth, and ten- 
dencies of various kinds which may mislead to 
error, and .the mere accidental and temporary 
difference of p»wer being, if not the greatest, 
at least the most obvious circumstanqe, which, 
m all ages, has distinguished the persecutor 
from the persecuted. 

Let not this weak, unknowing hand. 

Presume thy bolts to throw ; 

Or deal damnation round the land. 

On all I judge thy foe ' 

If I am nght,— thy grace impart, 

Still in the right to stay ; 

If I am wrong,— 0, teach my heart 
To find tlie better way.* 

Such is the language of devout philosophy. 
No proM assertion of individual infallibility, 
— no triumph ovej the consequences in others, 
of a fallible nature, which ourselves partake in 
common, — ^but fhe expression of feelings more 
suited to earthly weakness, — of a modest joy 
of belief, which is not less delightful for the 
humility that tempers it ; and of a modest sor- 
row for the seeming eiTors of others, to which 
the consciousness of our own nature gives a 
sympathy of warmer interest. The more im- 
portant the subject of difference, the greater, 
not the less, will be the indulgence of him 
who has learned to trace the sources of human 
error, — of error, that has its origin not in our 
weakness and imperfection merely, but often 
in the most virtuous affections of the heart, — 
m that respect for age, and admiration of vir- 
tue, and gratitude for kindness received, which 
make the opinions of those whom we love and 
honour, se^m to us, in our eaily years, as little 
questionable, as the virtues which we love to 
contemplate, or the very kindness which we 
feel at every moment beaming on oui* heart, 
in the tender protection that sunouiids us. 
That the subjects, on which we may differ 
from others, are impoitant to happiness, of 
course implies, that it is no slight misfortune 
to have erred ; and that the mere error, there- 
fore, must be already too gi eat an evil to re- 
quire any addition from our indiwdual con- 
tempt or indignation, far less from the ven- j 
geaiice of public authority, — that may be right, 
in the opinions which it conceives to be in- 
sulted by partial dissent ; but which must he 
wrong, in the means which it takes to avenge 
them. T •) be sincerely thankful foi truths re- 
ceived, is, )y the very nature of the feeling, to 
be sensible how great a blessing those have lost 
who are deprived of the same enjoyment ; and 


to look down, then, with insolent disdain, on 
the unfortunate victim of error, is, indeed, to 
render contemptible, (as far as it is in our 
feeble power to render it contemptible,) not 
the error which w’^e despise, but the truth 
which allows us to despise it. 

The remarks which I have as yet made, on 
the effects of acquaintance with the Philosophy 
of Mind, relate to its influence on the genei^ 
spirit of philosophical inquiry ; the advantage 
which must be derived, in every science, from 
a knowledge of the extent of the power of the 
intellectual instruments which we use for the 
discovery of truth ; the skill which we thence 
acquire in distinguishing the questions in which 
we may justly hope to discover truth, from 
those questions of idle and endless controversy, 
the decision of which is altogether beyond the 
reach of our faculties ; and the consequent mo- 
deration in the temper, with which we look 
both to our own possible attainments, and to 
the errors of others. 

But, beside these general advantages, which 
the Philosophy of Mind extends to all the in- 
quiries of which human genius is capable, there 
are some advantages more peculiarly felt in cer- 
tain departments of science or art. It is not 
merely with the mind that we operate j the 
subject of our operations is also often the mind 
I itself. In education, in criticism, m poetry, 

' in eloquence, the mind has to act upon mind, 
to produce in it either emotions that are tem- 
porary, or affections and opinions^ that are 
permanent. We have to instruct it, to con- 
vince it, to persuade it, to delight it, to soften 
it with pity, to agitate it with terror or indig- 
nation ; and all these effects, when other cir- 
cumstances of genius are the same, we shall 
surely be able to produce more readily, if we 
know the natural laws of thought and emotion ; 
the feelings which are followed by other feel- 
ings ; and the thoughts, which, expanding into 
other thoughts, almost of themselves produce 
the very passion, or conviction, which we wish 
to excite. §> 

“ One considerable advantage,” says Mr 
Hume, “ which results from the accurate and 
abstract philosophy, is its subserviency to the 
easy and humane ; which, without the former, 
can never attain a sufficient degree of exact- 
ness in its sentiments, precepts, or reasonings. 
All polite letters are nothing but pictures of 
human life in various attitudes and situations ; 
and inspire us with "different sentiments of 
praise or blame, admiration or ridicule, ac- 
cording to the qualities of the object which 
they set before us.. An artist must be better 
qualified to succeed in this undertaking, who, 
besides a delicate taste and quick apprehen- 
sion, possesses an accurate knowledge of the 
internal fabric, the operations of the under- 
standing, the workings of the passions, and 
j the vanous specie^* of sentiment which dis- 
I criminate vice and virtue. ^ However paiiifid 
1 this inward search or inquiry may appear, it 


* Pope’s Universal Prayer, v 25—32. 
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becomes, in some measure, requisite to those 
who would describe with success the obvious 
and outward appearances of life and manners. 
The anatomist presents to the eye the most 
hideous and disagreeable objects ; but his 
science is highly useful to the painter in de- 
lineating even a Yenus or an Helen. While 
the latter employs all the richest colours of his 
art, and gives his figures the most ^cefiil and 
engaging airs, he must still carry his attention 
to the inward structure of the human body, 
the position of the muscles, the fabric of the 
bones, and the use and figure of every part or 
organ. Accuracy is, in every case, advan- 
tageous to beauty, and just reasomng to deli- 
cacy of sentiment ; in vain would we exalt the 
one by depreciating the other.”* 

There is a most striking passage to the same 
purport, in that beautiful dialogue on ancient 
oratory, which has been ascribed, without any 
very satisfactory evidence, to various authors, 
particularly to Quinctihan, the younger Pliny, 
and Tacitus, and which is not unworthy of 
the most eminent of the names to which it 
has been ascribed. After dwelling on the 
universal science and erudition of the great 
master of Homan eloquence, the chief speak- 
er in the dialogue proceeds to show the pe- 
culiar advantage which oratory must denve 
from moral and intellectual science, to the ne- 
glect of which fundamental study, as superse- 
ded by the frivolous disputations of the rhe- 
torical schools, he ascribes the decay of elo- 
quence in the age of which he speaks. 

“ Ita enim est, optirai viri, ita, ex multa 
eruditione, ex pluribus artibus, et omnium 
rerum scientia, exundat et exuberat ilia ad- 
mirabilis eloquentia. Neque oratoris vis et 
facultas, sicut cseterarum rerum, angustis et 
brevibus terminis eluditur ; sed is est orator, 
qui de omni quaestione pidchre, et ornate, et 
ad persuadendura apte dicere, pro dignitate re- 
nim ad iitilitatem teraporum, cum voluptate 
audientium possit. Hsec sibi illi veteres per- 
suadebant. Ad haec effiqienda intelligebant 
opus esse, non ut Hhetorum scholis declama- 
rent,—- sed ut his artibus pectus implerent, in 
quibus de bonis ac mails, de honesto ac turpi, 
de justo et injusto disputatur ; — de quibus co- 
piose, et varie, et omati, nemo dicere potest, 
nisi qui cognovit naturam humanam. — Ex his 
fontibus etiara ilia profluunt, ut facilius iram 
judicis vel instiget, \elleniat, qui scit quidira, 
promptius ad miserationem impellat qui scit 
quid sit misericordia, et quibus animi motibus 
condtetur, " In his artibus exercitarionibusque 
ver^tus orator, sive apud infestos, sive apud 
cupidos, sive apud invidentes, sive apud tris- 
tes, sive apud timentes dicendum habuerit, te- 
nebit habenas animorum, et prout cujusque 
natura postulabit, adhibebit manum et tem- 


perabit orationem, parato omni instrumento, 
etad usum reposito.”* 

What is the whole art of criticism, in its 
most important applications, but the know- 
ledge of the most natural successions of 
thought and feeling in the mind ? We judge 
of the perspicuity and order of a discourse, 
by knowing the progress in which the mind, 
by the develop ement of truth after truth, may 
be made at last to see the full meaning of the 
most complex proposition. We judge of the 
beauty of impassioned poetry or eloquence, by 
knowing whether the figures, the images, the 
very feelings described, be such as, from our 
observation of the laws that regulate the in- 
ternal series of changes in the mmd, we know 
to be consistent with that state of emotion, in 
which a mind must exist that has been placed 
in the situation supposed. If all other circum- 
stances be equal, he will undoubtedly be the 
best critic, who knows best the phenomena of 
human thought and feeling ; and, without this 
knowledge, criticism can be nothing but a 
measurement of words, or a repetiticm of the 
ever repeated and endless common-places of 
rhetoric. The knowledge*' of nature, of the 
necessity of which critics speSk so much, and 
so justly, and which is as essential to the 
critic himself, as to the writer on whom he sits 
in judgment, is only another name for the 
knowledge of the successive transitions of feel- 
ing of the mind, in all the innumerable diver- 
sities in which it is capable of being modified 
by the variety of circumstances in wmch it may 
be placed. It is for this reason, that, with so 
great an abundance of the mere art, or rather 
of the mere technical phrases of criticism, we 
have so very little of the science of it ; be- 
cause the science of criticism implies an ac- 
quaintance with the philosophy of thought and 
passion, which few can he expected to pos- 
sess ; and though nothing can he easier than 
to deliver opimons, such as pass cuirent in the 
drawing-room, and even in the literary circle, 
which the frivolous may admire as profound, 
and the ignorant as erudite, and which many 
voices may be proud to repeat ; though even 
the dull and pedantic are as able as the wise 
to say, in fluent language, that one passage of 
a work of genius is beautiful and another the 
reverse, because one of them is in accordance 
ivith some technical rules, or because Homer 
and Milton have passages similar to the one, 
and not to the other, — ^it is far from being equal- 
ly easy to show, how the one passage is beauti- 
fill, from its truth of character, and the other, 
though perhaps rich in harmony of rhythm and 
rhetorical ornament, is yet faulty, by its viola- 
tion of the more importot harmony of thought 
and emotion: a harmony which nature ob- 
serves as faithfully, in the progress of those 
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vehement passions that appear most wild and 
^irregular, as in the calmest successions of feel- 
*ing of the most tranquil houis. It would, in- 
deed, be too much to say, as in the well- 
known couplet of Pope, 

“ Let such teach others who themseh^es excel, 

And censure freely who have written well , * 
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for the critic requires only one of the two great 
talents, which, in the poet, ought to exist to- 
gether, but which may yet exist separately. 

In the poet, there must be, in the first place, 
an inventive fancy to bring together thoughts 
and images which have never been combined 
before ; and, with this inventive fancy, a dis- 
criminating judgment, which is to measure, 
by the standard of nature, the products of in- 
vention ; and to retain them, only if they ap- 
pear such, as though perhaps never before 
combined, might yet, in conformity with the 
natural laws of thought, have occurred to a 
mind, in the circumstances represented, as 
truly, the other thoughts or images, which 
the works of other poets have rendered moie 
familiar. This latter talent, — the Judgment 
which determine the intrinsic beauty and fi- 
dehty to general nature, — is all which is abso- 
lutely requisite to the critic, who is not, there- 
fore, under the necessity of being himself “ the 
gi'eat sublime’* which he draws. Yet, though 
all the elements of excellence in the artist are 
not absolutely requisite for the judgment of 
the sage and discriminating admirer of the 
noble works which that excellence may have 
produced, some of these elements imquestion- 
ably are requisite, — elements, for wbch the 
critic may search in vain in all the rules of 
ihetoricians, and even in the perusal of all the 
masterpieces of ancient and modern times, mi- 
less, to an acquaintance with these, he add an 
accurate acquaintance with that intellectual and 
moral nature of man, the beautiful conformity 
to which was the essential charm of all the 
pathos, and all the eloquence, which he has 
admired. 

There is another art, however, to which 
knowledge of the intellectual and moral nature 
of man is still more important — that noble art, 
which has the charge of training the ignorance 
and imbecility of infancy into all the virtue, and 
power, and wisdom of mature manhood — of 
forming, of a creature, the frailest and feeblest 
perhaps which heaven has made, the intelhgent 
and fearless sovereign of the whole animated 
creation, the interpreter, and adorer, and al- 
most the representative of the Divinity. The 
art, which performs a transformation so won- 
drous, cannot but be admirable itself; and it 
is from observation of the laws of mind, that 
all which is most admirable in it is derived* 
These laws we must follow indeed, since they 


exist not by our cohSmnceT^ufTby the con- 
trivance of that nobler wisdom, from which 
the very existence of the mind has flowed ; yet 
if we Imowthem well, we can lead them, m a 
great measure, even while we follow them. 
And, while the helpless subject of this great 
moral art is every moment requiring our aid, 
— ^with an understanding, that may rise, from 
truth to truth, to the sublimest discoveries, or 
may remain sunk for ever in ignorance, and 
with susceptibilities of vice that may be repress- 
ed, and of virtue that may be chenshed, — can 
we know too well the means of checking what 
is evil, and of fostering what is good? It is too 
late to lie by, in indolent indulgence of affec* 
tion, till vice be already formed in the little 
being whom we love, and to labour then to re-* 
move It, and to substitute the virtue that is op- 
posite to it. Vice, already formed, is almost 
beyond our power. It is only in the state of 
latent propensity, that we can with much rea- 
son expect to overcome it, by the moral mo- 
tives which we are capable of presenting ; and 
to distinguish this propensity before it has ex- 
panded itself, and even before it is known to 
the very mind in which it exists, — to tame 
those passions which are never to rage, and to 
prepare, at a distance, the virtues of other 
years, — ^implies a knowledge of the mental 
constitution, which can be acquired only by a 
diligent study of the nature, and progress, and 
successive ti’ansformations of feeling. It is 
easy to know, that praise or censure, reward 
or punishment, may increase or lessen the ten- 
dency to the repetition of any particular ac- 
tion ; and this, together with the means of e- 
lementary instruction, is all w'hich is common- 
ly termed education. But the true science of 
education is something far more than this. It 
imphes a skilful observation of the past, and 
that long foresight of the future, which expe- 
rience and judgment united afford, It is the 
art of seeing, not the immediate effect only, 
but the series of effects which may follow any 
particular thought or feeling, in the infinite va,. 
riety of possible combinations — the art often 
of (kawing virtue fi’om apparent evil, and of 
averting evil that may arise from apparent 
good. It is, in short, the philosophy of the 
human mind applied practically to the human 
mind; enriching it, indeed, with all that is 
useful or ornamental in knowledge, but at the 
same time giving its chief regard to objects of 
yet greater moment ; averting evil, which all 
the sciences together could not compensate, 
or producing good, compared with vkich all 
the sciences together are as nothing. 


* Essay on. Criticism, v. 1516. 
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LECTURE IV. 

KKLATION OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF MIND TO 
MORALITY. 

We have already, Gentlemen, considered 
the relation which the Philosophy of Mind 
bears to the sciences in general, and its parti- 
cular application to those sciences and arts, in 
which the mind is not merely the instrument 
V ith which we carry on our intellectual opera- 
tions, but the very subject onwhich we operate, 
as in the great arts of reasoning, and persuad- 
ing, of delighting with all the charms of poe- 
try and eloquence, of judging of the degrees 
of excellence that hate been attained in these 
delightful arts ; and, still more, its application 
to the noblest, though, m proportion to its va- 
lue, the least studied of ah the arts, — the art 
of education. It remains still to point out 
some moral effects which the study of the 
science of mind produces in the inquirer him- 
f,elf, effects which may not be obvious at first 
sight, hut which result from it, as truly as the 
intellectual advantages already pointed out. 

"One very powerful and salutaiy influence of 
moral science anses directly from the mere 
contemplation of the objects udth which it is 
conversant — the benevolent affections, the 
pleasure which attends these, the sacrifices 
that are made by generous viitue, and all the 
sublime admiration which they excite , the 
sordid and malevolent, and joyless passions of 
the selfish ; the fear and shame that attend 
the gvulty m society, and the honors that, 
with a ceitamty of constant return moie dread- 
ful than their very presence, await them in 
their solitary hours. It is good to have these 
often before us, and to trace and contrast all 
the immediate and all the remote effects of 
vice and virtue, even though wo should form, 
at the time, no direct reference to our own. 
past or future conduct. Without any such 
reference to ourselves, we must still be sensi- 
jle of the pleasLiie and seiene confidence 
which attend the one, and of the insecurity 
and remorse which for ever hang over the 
other ; and the remdining impressions of love 
and disgust, will have an influence on om.' fu- 
ture conduct, of which we may probably be 
altogether unconscious at the time. It is, in 
truth, like the influence of the example of 
those with whom we habitually associate, which 
no one perceives at any particular moment, 
though all are every moment subject to it; 
and to meditate often on \drtue and happiness, 
is thus almost to dwell in a sort of social com- 
munion with the virtuous and happy. The 
influence of moral conceptions has, m this re- 
spect, been compared to that of light, which 
it is impossible to approach, without deriving 
from it some faint colouring, even though we 
should not sit in the very sunshine ; or to that 


of precious odours, amid which we cannot 
long remain, udthout bearing a\vay with us 
some portion of the fragrance. ‘‘ Ea enim 
philosophic vis est, ut non solum studentes, 
sed etiam conversantes juvet. Qui in solerr 
venit, beet non in hoc venerit, colorahitur ; 
qui m unguentaria tabeina resederunt, et pau-. 
lo dmtms commorati smit, odorem secum loci 
ferunt . et qui apud philosophiam fuerunt, 
traxermt aliquid necesse est, quod prodesset 
etiam negligentibus. ” * ^ 

The nature of the process, by which this 
moral benefit anses from the mere contem- 
plation of moral objects, frequently repeated, 
is far from obscure, though it depends on a 
cause to which you may peihaps as yet have 
paid little attention, but wluch, m an after 
part of the course, I shall have an opportunity 
of illustrating at length — ^the influence of the 
associating principle m the mind — of that 
principle, by which ideas, and other feelings, 
that have often co-existed, acquire, for evei 
after, an almost indissoluble union. It is not 
merely, therefore, by having traced ijiore ac- 
curately than others the consequences of vice 
and virtue, as affecting the*- general character, 
that the lover of moral science strengthens 
his admiration of virtue, and his abhorrence 
of vice. But by the frequent consideiation 
of virtue> together with the happiness which 
It affoids, and of vice, together with its con- 
sequent misery, the notions of these become 
so permanently, and so deeply associated, 
that future virtue appears almost like happi- 
ness about to be enjoyed, and future vice like 
approaching miseiy. The dread of misery, 
and the love of happiness, which ai’e essen- 
tial principles of oui* very physical existence, 
are thus transformed into principles of moral 
conduct, that operate before reflection, with 
the rapidity, and almost with the energy of 
instincts; and that, after reflection, add to 
our viituous resolutions a force and stability, 
which, as results of mere reasoning, they could 
not possess. 

It is, besides, no small advantage of the ab- 
stract consideration of virtue, as opposed to 
the miseries of wee, that, m considering these 
philosophically, we regaid them as stripped 
of every thing that can blind or seduce us ; 
and we behold them, therefore, truly as they 
are. It is not in the madness of intemperate 
enjoyment, that we see diumkenness m the 
goblet, and disease m the feast. Under the 
actual seduction of a passion, wp see dimly, if 
we see at all, any of the evils to which it leads ; 
and if the feelings, of vhich we are then con- 
scious, were those which were for ever after 
to be associated with the remembrance of the 
passion, it would appear to us, an object, not 
of disgust or abhorrence, hut of delight and 


♦ Seneca, Ep. 108 
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choice, and almost of a sort of moral appro- 
bation. It is of importance, then, that we 
should consider the passion, at other moments 
than these, that the images associated with it 
may be not of that brief and illusive pleasure, 
which stupifi.es its mifortunate victim, but of 
its true inherent character, of deformity, and 
of the contem])t and hatred which it excites 
m others. Such is the advantage of the point 
of view, m.wlnchjt is seen by the moral in- 
quirer, to whom it presents itself, not under 
ICS momentaiy character of pleasure, but im- 
der its lasting character of pain and disgust. 
By habituating himself to consider the remote, 
as well as the immediate results of all the af- 
fections and passions, he learns to regard vir- 
tue, not merely as good in itself, at the mo- 
ment in which it is called into exercise, but 
as an inexliaustible source of good which is 
continually increasing ; and vice, not merely 
as a temporary evil in itself, but as a source 
of permanent and yet deeper misery and de- 
gradation. Every generous principle, n hich 
nature has given him, is thus continually de- 
nying new strength from the very contem- 
plation of the good which it affords ; and if, 
in the frailty of "mortality, he should still be 
subject to the occasional influence of those 
very passions which, in cooler moments, he 
detests, he yet does not fall, thoroughly and 
hopelessly. There are lingering associations 
of moral beauty and happmess m his mind, 
which may save him still, — associations that 
must render it, in some degree at least, more 
difficult for him than for others, to yield to se- 
ductions, of which he has long laiown the va- 
nity, and which perhaps even may, in some 
happier hour, lead him back to that virtue, 
of which he has nevei wholly foigotten the 
charms. 

The charms of virtue, indeed, it is scarcely 
possible, for him who has felt them, wholly 
to forget. There may he eyes that can look 
unmoved on the external beauty which once 
delighted them. But who is there that has 
evei been alive to its better influence, who can 
think of moral loveliness without a feeling of 
moie than admiration, — without a conscious 
enjoyment, in the possession of what is so truly 
admirable, or a sigh at having lost the privilege 
of dwelling on it with delight, and at being 
obliged to shrink fiom the very thought of 
what it once appeared ? 

“ For what can strive 
With virtue? Which of naUire’s regions vast 
Can in so many forms produce to sight 
Such powerful beauty ? — Beauty, which Uie eye 
Of Hatred cannot look upon secure , 

Which Envy’s self contemplates, and is turn’d 
Ere long to tenderness, to infant smiles, 

Or tears of humblest love. Is aught so fair, 

In all the dewy landscapes of the Spring, 

The Summer’s noontide groves, the puiple e\e 
At harvest-home, or in the frosty moon 
Glittering on some smooth sea ; is aught so fair 
As virtuous friendship ? — As the honour’d roof. 
Whither, from highest heaven, immortal love, 

His torch ethereal, and his golden bow, 

Hiopitious brings, and there a temple holds, 


To whose unspotted service, gladly vow’d. 

The social band of paient, Inothcr, child, 

W’lth smiles and sweet discouise, and gentle deeds 
Adore his power ? What gift of richest clime 
E’er diew such eagei eyes, or prompted such 
Deep wishes, as the zeal, that snatcheth back 
From Slander’s poisonous tooth a foe’s renown, 

Oi ciosTeth Danger m his lion-ivalk, 

A rival’s life to rescue 

The study of moral science, then, we have 
seen, has a direct tendency to strengthen our 
attachment to the virtues which we habitu- 
ally contemplate. Another most important 
advantage derived fiom it, relates to us m oiu 
higher character of beings capable of religion, 
increasing our devotion and gratitude to the 
Divinity, by the clearer manifestation which it 
gives Us of his provident goodness in the con- 
stitution and government. of the moial world. 

The external universe, indeed, though our 
study were confined to the laws which re- 
gulate its phenomena, would afford, in itself, 
abundant proof of the power and wisdom by 
which It was created. But power and \ws- 
doni alone excite admiration only, not love ; 
which, though it may be feigned in the ho- 
mage that is universally paid to power, is yet, 
as an offering of the heart, paid to it only 
when it is combined with benevolence. It is 
the splendid benevolence, therefore, of the 
Supreme Being, which is the object of oui 
gi-ateful adoration ; and, to discover this bene- 
volence, we must look to creatures that have 
not existence merely, like inanimate things, but 
a capacity of enjoyment, and means of enjoy- 
ment. It is in man, or in beings capable of 
knowledge and happiness, like man, that we 
find the solution of the wonders of the crea- 
tion ; which would otherwise, vnth all its re- 
gularity and beauty, be but a solitaiy w^ste, 
like the barren magnificence of rocks and 
deserts. God, says Epictetus, has intioduced 
man into the world, to be the spectator of 
his works, and of their divine Author ; and 
not to be the spcctatoi only, but to be the 
announcer and inteipreter of the wonders 
which he sees and adoi cs. 'o © sc, -—-rev 

iKTYifyayiv ai/TS<rs xai rwv i'^yctiv ratv aura' 
,60i) it fiovav Ssartjv a? > a eturuv ^ 

‘‘ Hsec qui contemplatiir,” says another an- 
cient Stoic, with a little of the bold extrava- 
gance of his school ; Hmc qui contemplatur, 
quid Deo prsestat ? Ne tanta ejus opera sine 
teste sint.*’ — “ Curiosum nobis natura inge- 
nium dedit ; et artis sibi ac pulchritudmis 
suae conscia, spectatojes nos tantis lerum 
spectaculis genuit, perditura fructum sui, si 
tarn magna, tarn clara, tarn subtiliter ductu, 
tarn, nidita, et non uno genere formosa solitu- 
dmi ostenderet.’'! 


* Akenside’s Pleasures of Imagination, book ii, 328— 

t Dissertat ab Arrian, collect, lib i. c. 55. ICdii 
Upton. 

^ Seneca cle Otio Sarnent. e. 32. 
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In the study of what might be considered 
as the very defects of our moral nature, how 
pleasing is it, to the philosophic inquirer, to 
discover that provident arrangement of ahigher 
Power, which has rendered many of the most 
stnking of the apparent evils of life subservi- 
ent to the production of a general utility, that 
had never entered into the contemplation of 
its remote authors. He who has never studied 
the consequences of human actions, perceives, 
in the great concourse of mankmd, only a mul- 
titude of beings consulting each his own pe- 
culiar interest, or the interest of the very 
small circle immediately around him, with little, 
if any, apparent attention to the interests of ’ 
others. But he who has tnily studied human 
actions and their consequences, sees, in the pro- 
secution of all these separate interests, that u- 
niversal interest which is their great result, and 
the very principle of self-regard thus contnbu- 
ting to social happiness, unconsciously indeed, 
but almost as surelj as the principle of benevo- 
lence Itself. 

Each individual seeks a several goal. 

But Heaven’s great view is rm*?, and that the whole. 
That counterworks each folly and caprice ; 

That disappoints the elfects of every vice; — 

All Virtue’s ends from Vanity can raise ; 

Which seeks no mterest, no reward but praise ; 

And build on wants, and on defects of mind. 

The joy, the peace, the glory of mankind 

I have already,! when treating of the influ- 
ence of just views of the extent and limits of 
our faculties, in fixing the proper tone of in- 
quiry, and lessening equally the tendency to 
the opposite extremes of dogmatism and scep- 
ticism, stated some important moral advanta- 
ges that arise from this very moderation of the 
tone of inquiry, particularly with respect to 
the temper with which it prepares us to receive 
dissent from our opinions without anger, or 
insolent disdain, or 'even astonishment. So 
much of the intercourse of human society con- 
sists in the reciprocal communication of opi- 
nions which must often be opposed to each 
other, that this preparation of the temper, whe- 
ther for amicable and equal discussion, or for 
mutual silent forbearance, is not to be lightly 
appreciated as an element in the sum of hu- 
man happiness. On this point, however, and 
on its relation to the still greater advantages, 
or still greater evils, of national and legislative 
tolerance or intolerance, I before offered some 
remarks, and therefore merely allude to it at 
present. • 

The tolerance with which we receive the 
opinions of others is a part, and an indispen- 
sable part, of that general, refinement of man- 
ners to which we give the name of politeness. 
But politeness itself, in all its most important 
respects, — ^indeed in every respect, in which 


* Pope’s Essay on Man, Ep. ii. v. ^3T— S40, and 245 
•248. 

t Lect. 111. 


it is to be separated from the mere fluctuating 
and arbitrary forms and ceremonies of the 
month or year, — is nothing more than know- 
ledge of the human mind directing general be- 
nevolence. It is the art of pioducing the 
greatest happiness, which, in tlie mere exter- 
nal courtesies of life, can be , produced, by 
raising such ideas or other feelings in the 
minds of those with whom we are conversant, 
as will afford the most pleasure, aud averting, 
as much as possible, every idea which may 
lead to pain. It implies, therefore, when per- 
fect, a fine knowledge of the natural series of 
thoughts, so as to distinguish, not merely the 
thought which will he the immediate or near 
effect of what is said or done, but those which 
may arise still more remotely ; and he is the 
most successful in this art of giving happiness, 
who sees the future at the greatest distance. 
It is this foresight, acquired by attentive ob- 
servation of the vanous characters of mankind 
in a long intercourse with society, which is 
the true knowledge of the woild; for the 
knowledge of the mere forms and ceremonies 
of the world, which is of far easier acquisition, 
is scarcely worthy of being'^called a part of it. 
The essential, and the onlywaluable part of 
pohteness, then, is as truly the result of study 
of the human mind, as if its minutest mles had 
formed a regular part of our systems of intel- 
lectual and moral philosophy. It is the phi- 
losophy indeed of those, who scarcely know 
that they are philosophizing ; because philo- 
sophy, to them, implies something which has 
no other ornaments than diagrams and fright- 
ful algebraic characters, laid down in systems, 
or taught in schools and imiveisities, with the 
methodical tediousness of rules of gi-ammarj 
and they are conscious, that all, or the great- 
est part of what they know, has been the re- 
sult of their own observation, and acquired in 
the very midst of the amusements of life. But 
he, who knows the world, must have studied 
the mind of man, or at least — ^for it is only a 
partial view of the mind which is thus formed 
— must have studied it in some of its most 
stnking aspects. He is a pi’actical philoso- 
pher, and, therefore, a speculative one also, 
since he must have founded his rules of ac- 
tion on certain principles, the results of his 
own observation and reflection. These re- 
sults are, indeed, usually lost to all but to the 
individual ; and the loss is not to be consi- 
dered as slight, merely because tlie knowledge, 
which thus perishes, has been usually applied 
by its possessor to frivolous purposes, and 
sometimes perhaps to purposes still more un- 
worthy. WTien we read the maxims of La 
Rochefoucauld, which, false as they would be, 
if they had been intended to give us a faith- 
ful universal picture of the moral nature of 
man, were unfortunately too faithful a deli- 
neation of the passions and principles that im- 
mediately surrounded their author, and met 
' his daily view, in the splendid scenes of vanity 
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and ambitious intrigue to which his observation 
was confined, — it is impossible not to feel, that, 
acute and subtle as they are, many of these 
maxims must have been only the expression 
of principles, which were floating, without be- 
ing fixed in words, in the minds of many of 
his fellow-courtiers; and the instmction, which 
might be received from those who have been 
long convei;sant wnth mankind, in situations 
favourable to oliservation, if, by any possibili- 
ty, it could be collected and arranged, would 
probably furnish one of the most important ad- 
ditions which could be made to moral science. 

How much politeness consists in know- 
edge of the natural succession of thoughts 
and feelings, and a consequent ready foresight 
of the series of thoughts, which it is m our 
power indirectly to excite or avert, must have 
presented itself m a very striking manner to 
every one, whose professional duties, or other 
cu’cumstances, have led him to pay attention 
to the lower orders of society. The most be- 
nevolentof the poor, in situations too in which 
their benevolence is most strongly excited, as 
in the sickness of their relations or friends, 
and in which thiy exert themselves to relieve 
obvious pain, with an assiduity of watching 
and fatigue, after all the ordinary fatigues of 
the day, that is tmly honourable to them ten- 
derness, have yet little foresight of the mere 
pains of thought ; and while, in the same si- 
tuation, the rich and better educated, with 
equal, or perhaps even with less benevolence 
of intention, carefully avoid the introduction 
of any subject, which might suggest indirectly 
to the sufferer the melancholy images of part- 
ing life, the conversation of the poor, aroimd 
the bed of their sick friend, is such as can 
scarcely fail to present to him every moment, 
not the probability merely, but almost the 
certainty of approaching death. It is impos- 
sible to be present, in these two situations, 
^vlthout remarking the benefit of a little know- 
ledge of the human mind, without which, far 
from fulfilhng its real wishes, benevolence it- 
self may be the most cruel of torturers. 

The same species of foresight which is es- 
sential to the refinements of social intercourse, 
IS equally essential, in the active occupations 
of life, to that knowledge of times and circum- 
stances, which is so important to success ; and 
though this knowledge maybe too often abused, 
to unworthy purposes, by the sordid and the ser- 
vile, it is not the less necessary to those who 
pursue only honourable plans, and who avail 
themselves only of honourable means. Such 
is the nature of society, that the most gene- 
rous and patriotic designs stiU require some 
conduct to procure for them authority ; and, 
at least in the public situations of life, without 
a knowledge of the nature both of those who 
are to govern, and of those who are to he go- 
verned, though it may he very easy to wish 
well to society, the hardest of all tasks will he 
the task of doing it good. 


May I not add, as another salutary moral 
effect of the science of mind, the tendency 
which the study of the general properties of 
our common nature has to lessen that undue 
veneration, which, in civilized society, must 
always attend the adventitious circumstances 
of fortune, and to bring this do'wm, at least 
some degrees, nearer to that due respect which 
IS indispensable for the tranquillity and good 
order of a state, and which no wise and pa- 
triotic moralist, therefore, would wish to see 
diminished. It is only in the tumultuous 
frenzy of a revolution, however, or in penods 
of great and general discontent, that the re- 
spect of the multitude for those who are ele- 
vated above them, in rank and foitune, is 
likely to fall beneath this salutary point. So 
many of the strongest principles of our nature 
favour the excess of it, that, in the ordinary 
circumstances of society, it must always pass 
far beyond the point of calm respect ; so far 
beyond it, indeed, that the lesson which the 
people require most frequently to be taught, 
IS, not to venerate the very guilt and folly of 
the rich and powerful, because they are the 
guilt and folly of the rich and powerful. It 
is to the objects of this idolatry themselves, 
however, that the study of a science, which 
considers them as stopped of every adventi- 
tious distinction, and possessing only the com- 
mon virtues and talents of mankind, must be 
especially salutary. In the ordinary circum- 
stances of a luxurious age, it is scarcely pos- 
sible for the great to consider themselves as 
what they truly are ; and though, if questioned 
as to their belief of their common origin with 
the rest of mankind, they would no doubt 
think the question an absurd one, and readily 
own their descent from the same original pa- 
rentage ; there can he as little doubt, that, in 
the silence of their own mind, and in those 
hours of vanity and ambition, which, to many 
of them, are almost the whole hours of life, 
this tie of common nature is rarely, if ever 
felt. It IS impossible, indeed, that it should 
be often felt ; because, in the circumstances in 
which they are placed, there is every thing to 
remind them of a superiority, of which their 
passions themselves are sufficiently ready to 
remind them, and very little to remind them of 
an equality, from the contemplation of which 
all their passions are as ready to turn away. 
There are, however, some circumstances which 
are too strong for all these passions to over- 
come, and winch force, in spite of them, upon 
the mind that self-lniowledge, which, in other 
situations, it is easy to avoid In pain and 
sickness, notwithstanding all the vain magni- 
ficence which the pride of grandeur spreads 
around the couch, and the profusion of un- 
tasted delicacies, with which officious tender- 
ness strives to solicit an appetite that loathes 
them, he who lies upon the couch within, be^ns 
CO learn his own nature, and sees, through the 
splendour that seems to surround him, as it 
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were, without touching him, how truly foreign 
it IS to that existence, of \\ hich befoie it seemed 
to form a pait. The feeling that he is but a 
man, in the true sense of that word, as a fiail 
and dependent being like those aroimd him, 
is one of the first feelings and peihaps not 
one of the least paniful, which arise m such a 
situation. The impression, however, of this 
common nature is, while it lasts, a most salu- 
taiy one ; and it is to be regietted only, that 
health cannot leturn without bringing back 
with It all those flattering circumstances which 
offer the same seductions as befoie to his 
haughty superiority. 

The sight of death, or of the great home of 
the dead, in like manner, seldom fails to bring 
before us our common and equal nature. In 
spite of all the little distinctions which a church- 
yard exnibits, in mimic imitation, and almost 
in mockery, of the great distinctions of life, the 
turf, the stone, wuth its petty sculptures, and 
all the columns and images of the marble mo- 
nument j as we read the msciiption, or walk 
over the sod, we think only of what lies be- 
neath m undistiiiguishable equality. There is 
scarcely any one on w^hom these twm great 
equalizing objects, sickness and the sight of 
death, have not produced, for a short time at 
least, some salutary moral impression. But 
these are objects -which cannot often occur, 
and -tt'hich are accompanied with too many 
distressing circumstances, to render it desna- 
ble that they should be of very frequent oc- 
currence. The study of the mind, of our 
common moral and intellectual natiue, and of 
those common hopes which await us, as im- 
mortal beings, seems in some degree to af- 
ford the advantage, without the mixtuie of 
evil • for, though, in such speculative inquiries, 
the impression may be less striking than when 
accompanied with painful circumstances, it is 
more permanent, because, from the absence 
of those powerful circumstances, it is more 
frequently and willingly renewed. In the phi- 
losophy of mind, all those heraldic differences 
which have converted mere human vanity into 
a science are as nothing. It is man that is 
the object of investigation, and man -with no 
distinctions that are adventitious. The feel- 
ings, the faculties, which we consider, are en- 
dowments of the rich and powerful indeed ; 
but they are endowments also of the meanest 
of those on whom thoy look with disdain. It 
is something, then, for those w^hose thoughts 
are continually directed, by external circum- 
stances, to that perilous, elevation on w^hich 
they placed, to be led occasionally, as in 
such inquiries they must be, to measure them- 
selves and others without regard to the ac- 
cidental differences of the heights on which 
they stand, and to see what it is in which 
they truly differ, and what it is in which they 
tndy agree. 

In the remarks already made, on the study 
of the science of mind, we have considered its 


1 effects on the progress of the other sciences, 
and on the moral dispositions. But, though 
the study had no effects of this kind, moral oi 
intellectual, is not the mind itseK a part of 
nature, and, as a mere physical object, deserv- 
ing of our profoundest and most intent mves* 
tigation? Or shall it be said, that w^hile we 
stiive, not merely to measure the wdiole eaith, 
and to follow in om thought th^ revolutions 
of those great orbs, wdiose majesty may almost 
be said to force from us this homage of admi- 
ration, but to aiTange, in distinct tribes, those 
animalcular atoms, wLose veiy existence we 
learn only from the glass through which w e 
view" them, — the obsei vingand calculating mind 
itself IS less an object of imiveisal science, 
than the antennae of an insect, or the filaments 
of a weed ? Would it be no reproach to man, 
even though he laievv all things besides, that 
he yet knew far less accurately than he might 
know, his own internal natiiie, like voyagers 
wdio delight in visiting every coast of the most 
distant country, without the slightest Hcquaint- 
ance, peihaps, with the interioi of their own. 

Qui terrse pelagique vias, muftdique per omnci 
Ai-tieulos spatiatui ovans, metasque suorum 
Heiculeas audet supra posinsse laborum, 

Neglectus jacet usque sibi, dumque omnia quaint;, 
Ipso sui qujssitor abest; incognita tellus 
Solus iiauta latet, piopioique ignotior oibis. 

Would the lines w’hicli follow these, if indeed 
there w^ere any one to w^hom they were appli- 
cable in their full extent, convey piaise le&s 
! high than that winch might be given to the 
ohseiver of some small nerve or membiane, 
that had never been observed before, or the 
discoverer of a new species of earth in some 
pebble before imanalyzed ? 

Tu melior Tiphys, spreto jam Phasidis auio. 

In te vela paras, animates detegis orbes, 
Humanasque aperis ausis ingentibus oras. 

Jamque novos laxan sinus, aniraseque latentis 
Arcanas reserare vias, ceelosque leeessus 
Fas apeiire tibi, totamque secludere menteni. 

To the mind, considered as a mere object 
of physical inquiry, there is one ciicumstancc 
of interest, that is peculiar. It is the part of 
om: mixed nature which w^e have especially in 
view as often as w^e think of self ; that by 
which we began to exist, and continue to ex- 
ist, — ^bywiiich, in every moment of our being, 
we have rejoiced, and hoped, and feared, and 
loved ; or rather, it is that which has been it- 
self, in all our emotions, the rejoicer, the hop- 
er, the fearer. To inquire into the history of 
the mind, therefore, is in truth to look hack, 
as far as it is permitted to us to look back, on 
the whole history of our life. It is to think 
of those many pleasing emotions which de- 
lighted us when present, or of those sadder 
feelings, which, when considered as past, be- 
come delightful, almost hke fhe feelings that 
were in themselves originally pleasing, and, 
in many cases, axe reviewed with still greater 
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interest. We cannot attempt to think of the 
origin of oiir knowledge, without biinging be- 
fore us scenes and peisons most tenderly fa- 
miliar , and though the effect of such remem- 
brances is peihaps less poweiful, \Ahen the 
mind is prepared for philosophical investiga- 
tion,^ than in moments in which it is more 
passive, still the influence is not v holly lost. 
He must be a veiy cold philosopher indeed, 
who, even in intellectual analysis, can retrace 
the emiy impressions of his youth, with as 
little interest as that with which he looks 
back on the common occuriences of the past 
day. 

But it is not any slight mteiest \^hich it 
may receive from such peculiar remembran- 
ces, that can be said to give value to the phi- 
losophy of rnind. It fmmishes, in itself, the 
sublimest of ail speculations, because it is 
the philosophy of the sublimest of all created 
things, ^ “ There is but one object,” says St 
Augustine, “ greater than the soul, and that 
one IS Its Creator.” « Nihil est potentius ilia 
creatiua qu® mens dicitur rationalis, nihil 
est sublmnus. (^uicqittd supia illam est jam 
Creator esV^ When we consider the powers 
of his mind, even without reference to the 
wonders which he has produced on etirth, 
what room does man afford for astonishment 
and admiration ! His senses, his memoiy, his 
1 eason, the past, the present, the future, the 
whole universe, and, if the universe have any 
limits,^ even more than the ivhole universe, 
comprised in a single thought ; and, amid all 
these changes of feelings that succeed each 
other, in rapid and endless variety, a perma- 
nent and unchangeable duration, compared 
with which, the diiiation of external things is 
but the existence of a moment. 

“ O what a patrimony this ' a being 

Of such inherent strength and majesty, 

Not worlds possest can raise it , worlds destroy’d 

Not injure ,* which holds on its glorious course 

When thine, O Natuie, ends’”f 

Such, in dignity and grandeur, is the mind, 
considered even abstractly. But when, in- 
stead of considering the mind itself, we look 
to the wonders which it has performed — the 
cities, the cultivated plains, and all the varie- 
ties of that splendid scene to which the art of 
man has transformed the deserts, and forests, 
and rocks of original natmre ; Avhen we be- 
hold him, not limiting the operations of his 
art to that earth to which he seemed confined, 
but bursting through the very elements, that 
appeared to encircle him as an insurmountable 
barrier — traversing the waves— strugghng with 
the winds, and making their very opposition 
subservient to his course . when we look to 
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the still greater transformations uiiich he has 
wToiight in the moral scene, and compare with 
the miseiies of barbarous life, the tranquillity 
and security of a w ell-ordered state ; when 
^ve see, under the influence of legislative wis- 
dom, innumerable multitudes obeying, in op- 
position to their strongest passions, the re- 
straints of a power 'which they scarcely per- 
ceive, and the crimes of a single individual 
marked and punished, at the distance of half 
the earth j is it possible for us to obseiwe all 
these wonders, and yet not to feel some curiosity 
to examine the faculties by which they have 
been wrought, some interest in a being so no- 
ble, that leads us to speculate on the future 
Avonders 'which he may yet perform, and on 
the final destiny which awaits him ? This in- 
terest w^e should feel, though no common tie 
connected us with the object of our admira- 
tion ; and we cannot surely admit that the 
object of our admiration is less interesting to 
us, or less sublime in nature, because the fa- 
culties wkich we admire are those w^hich our- 
selves possess, and the wonders such as we 
are capable of achieving and surpassing. 


LECTUBE V. 

OF PHYSICAL INQUILY. 

The preceding Lectures, Gentlemen, have, 
I trust, sufficiently convinced you of the im- 
portance of the science on w4ich we are to 
enter, — if, indeed, many of the advantages 
which w'e have considered were not of them- 
selves so obvious, as readily to have occurred 
to your own reflection, or at least to require 
less illustration, than, in my desire to interest 
not your attention merely, but your zealous 
ardoui’ in a science w^hich appeals to me so 
truly to dcseiwe it, I have thought necessary 
to give them. ^ We have seen, how interest- 
ing the mind is, as an object of study, from 
its own intiinsic excellence, even though it 
w^ere to he considered in no otlier light, than 
as a meie part of the universal system of 
things, necessary, therefore, to be compre- 
hended With every other existing substance, 
in a system of general physics. We have 
seen, likewise, m how many important re- 
spects, the study of the science of mind is 
favourable to the growth of virtuous senti- 
ment, and to the refinement and happiness of 
society ; and, above all, how essential an ac- 
quaintance with it IS, to the pioper conduct 
of our inquiries ; not merely in those scien- 
ces, the objects of which are kindred or ana- 
logous, but in every other science, the vanous 
objects of which, however independent, and 
even remote from it they may seem, must al- 
ways be considered, not as they exist in them- 
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selves, but as they exist in relation to it ; 
since they can be Imown to us only through 
the medium of the mental affections, or feel- 
ings, excited by them, which have laws pe- 
culiar to themselves, and analyzed and arran- 
ged only by our mental faculties, which have 
their own peculiar limits of extent and power. 

The first great division of our course of in- 
quiry is purely physiological. It has for its 
object the mind, considered as susceptible of 
various states or affections, and constituting, 
as it is thus variously affected, the whole phe- 
nomena of thought and feeling, which, though 
expressed by a variety of terms, of functions, 
or faculties, are still but the one mind, itself 
existing in different states. On retracing tliese 
states, which form the whole progress of our 
sentient, intellectual, and moral life, we have 
to inquire into the properties of the substance 
mind, according to the same laws of investi- 
gation by which we inquire into the properties 
of external substances ; not by assuming prin- 
ciples, from which the phenomenamay be sup- 
posed to flow, but by observing and generali- 
zing, till we amve at those few simple prin- 
ciples or laws, which, however pompous the 
term laws may seem, as if it denoted some- 
thing different from the phenomena them- 
selves, and paramount to them, are, in tnith, 
nothing more than the expression of the most 
general circumstances, in which the pheno- 
mena themselves have been felt by us to agree. 
As we say of gold, that it is that which is of 
a certain specific weight, yellow, ductile, fusi- 
ble at a certain temperature, and capable of 
certain combinations, — because all these pro- 
perties have been observed by ourselves or 
others, — so we say of the mind, that it is that 
which perceives, remembers, compares, and is 
susceptible of various emotions or other feel- 
ings ; because of all tFese we have been con- 
scious, or have observed them indirectly in 
others. We are not entitled to state with 
confidence, any quality, as a property of gold, 
which we do not remember to have observed 
ourselves, or to have received on the faith of 
the observation of others, whose authority we 
haye reason to consider as indubitable ; and 
as little are we entitled to assert any quality, 
or general susceptibility, as belonging to the 
human mind, of which w^e have not been con- 
scious ourselves in the feelings resulting from 
it, or for which we have hot the authority of the 
indubitable consciousness of others. The ex- 
act coincidence, in this respect, of the physics 
of mind and of matter, it is important that you 
should have constantly before you, that you 
may not be led to regid the comparative in- 
distinctness and vagueness of the mental phe- 
nomenjq as a warrant for greater boldness of, 
assertion, and looseness of reasoning with re- 
spect to them. There is, on the contrary, in 
such a case, still greater reason to adhere ri- 
jpdly to the strict rules of philosophizing ; he- 


cause, the less definite the phenomena are, the 
greater danger is there of being misled in dis- 
criminating and classing them. The laws of 
inquiry, those general prmciples of the logic 
of physics, which regulate our search of truth 
in all things, external and internal, do not vary 
with the name of a science, or its objects or in- 
struments. They are not laws of one science, 
but of every science, whether the objects o^ 
it be mental or material, clear; or obscure, de- 
finite or mdefinite ; and they are thus univer- 
sal, because, in truth, though applicable to 
many sciences, they are only laws of the one 
inqmnng mind, founded on the weakness of 
its powers of discernment, in relation to the 
comphcated phenomena on which those powers 
are exercised. The sort of reasoning which 
would be false in chymistry, would be false in 
astronomy, would be false in the physiology 
of our corporeal or intellectual and moral na- 
ture, and m all, for the same reason ; because 
the mind is the mquirer in all alike, and is li- 
mited, by the very constitution of its faculties, 
to a certain order of inquiry, which it must, 
in this case of supposed erroneous reasoning, 
have transgressed. r/ 

On these general laws of inquiry, as re- 
lating alike to the investigation of the proper- 
ties of matter and of mind, it is my intention 
to dwell, for some time, with full discussion ; 
for, though the subject may be less pleasing, 
and may require more severe and unremitting 
attention on your part, than the greater num- 
ber of the inquines which await us, it is still 
more important than any of these, because it 
is, in truth, essential to them aU. The sea- 
son of your life is not that which gathers the 
harvest; it is that which prepares the soil, 
by diligent cultivation, for the fruits which 
are to adorn and enrich it ; — or, to speak 
without a metaphor, you do not come here, 
that you may make yourselves acquainted, m a 
few months, with all the phenomena of the 
universe, — as if it were only to look on the 
motions of the planets in an orrery, or to 
learn a few names of substances and qualities, 
— ^but that you may acquire those philosophi- 
cal prmciples, which, in the course of a long 
and honourable life, are to enable you to ren- 
der yourselves more familiar every day with 
the works of nature, and with the sublime 
plans of its beneficent Author : and if, with- 
out the knowledge of a single word of fact, 
m matter or mind, it were possible for you to 
carry away from^ these walls a clear notion of 
the objects of inquiry, and of the plan on 
which alone investigation can be pursued with 
advantage, I should conceive, that you had 
profited far more, than if, with confused no- 
tions of the objects and plan of investigation, 
you carried with you the power of talkmg flu- 
ently, of observations, and experiments, and 
hypotheses, and systems, and of using, in 
their proper places, all the hardest words of 
science. 
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I must remark, however, that I should not 
have thought it necessary, thus to direct so 
much of your attention to the pnnciples of 
scientific inquiry in general, if I could have 
taken for granted, that you had already en- 
joyed the benefit of the instruction of my il- 
lustrious colleague in another chair, whose 
lectures on natural philosophy, exemplifying 
that soundness of inquiry, which I can only 
recommend^ would, in that case, have enlight- 
ened you more* as to the principles of phy- 
sical mvestigation, than any mere rules, of 
which it is possible to point out to you the 
utility and the excellence. 

All physical science, whatever may be the 
variety of objects, mental or material, to which 
it is duected, is nothing more than the com- 
parison of phenomena, and the discovery of 
their agreement or disagreement, or order of 
succession. It is on observation, therefore, 
or on consciousne'ss, which is only another 
name for internal observation, that the whole 
of science is founded ; because there can be 
no comparison, without observation of the 
phenomena compared, and no discovery of 
agreement or disagreement, without compari- 
son. As far, then, as man has observed the 
phenomena of matter or of mind, so far, and 
no farther, may he infer, with confidence, the 
properties of matter and of mind ; or, m the 
words of the great primary aphorism of Lord 
Bacon, which has been so often quoted, and 
go often quoted m vain, Homo, naturse mi- 
nister et interpres, tantum facit et intelligit, 
quantum de naturae ordme re vel mente ob- 
servaverit; nec amplius scit aut potest.”’* 

What IS it that we truly mean, however, 
when we say, that we are about to inquire in- 
to the nature and properties of any substance ? 
The question is a most important one, and is 
far from being so simple as it may at first ap- 
pear. From the mere misunderstanding of 
the import of this question, the brightest ta- 
lents of a long succession of ages, — ^talents, 
which, with clearer views of this single point, 
might have anticipated all the discoveries of 
our own time, and introduced us, perhaps, to 
discoveries still more brilliant and astonishing, 
were wasted in inquiries as barren as the fn- 
volous glory which attended them ; that pro- 
duced indeed much contention, and more pride, 
but produced nothing more ; and, without giv- 
ing any additional knowledge, took away from 
ignorance only its humility, and its power of 
being instructed. 

What is it that we truly have in view, or 
should have in view, when we inquire into 
the nature of a substance ? 

The material universe, and all the separate 
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substances which compose it, may be consi- 
dered in two lights ; either simply, as com- 
posed of parts that co-exist, and are to out 
feelings continuous, so as to form, of many 
separate and independent elements, one ap- 
parent whole ; or of parts that change their 
relative positions, constituting, by this change 
of place, aU the physical events of the materia 
system of the world ; and inquiry may have 
reference to a substance in both, or either of 
those points of view. What is this body? 
may be inquired of us, when any particular 
body IS pointed out; and the answer which 
we give will be very different, according to 
the particular light in which we may have 
viewed it, though it must always relate to it 
in one or other of these two aspects. Let us 
suppose, for example, the body, concerning 
which the question is put, to be a piece of 
glass ; I select intentionally a substance which 
IS familiar to you all, and of which many of 
you probably have sufficient chymical Imow- 
ledge to be acquainted with the composition. 

It maybe asked of us, then. What is the sub- 
stance termed glass? and our answer will 
vary, as I have said, with the view which we 
take of it. If we consider it merely as a con- 
tinuous whole, our answer will be, that it is a 
compound of alkaline and silicious matter ; 
meaning that particles of alkali and flint co- 
exist, and are apparently continuous, in that 
mass of which we speak. 

Such is one of the answers which may be 
given to the question; and this sort of an- 
swer is one which is very commonly given to 
such questions. It is, you will perceive, no- 
thing more than the enumeration of the con- 
stituent parts of the substance, and considers 
the substance, simply as it exists alone, with- 
out regard to any other bodies that may exist 
around it, or near it, and without any allusion 
to change of any kind. 

This sort of view, however, may be alto- 
gether reversed ; and, instead of thinking of 
the parts that exist together in the substance, 
without reference to any changes, of which it 
is either the agent or the subject, we may 
think only of such changes, without reference 
to its constituent parts. 

In this latter point of view we may say, in 
answer to the question, as to the nature of the 
substance termed glass, that it is a transpa- 
rent substance, which, according to the general 
laws of refraction, berfds the light that passes 
through it variously, according to the different 
density of the medium through which the rays 
have immediately passed before arriving at it, 
or of the medium through which they are to 
pass after penetrating it ; that it is a substance 
fusible at a certain temperature, not dissolved 
by the common powerful acids, but soluble in 
a particular acid termed the fluoric acid ; that, 
w4en strongly rubbed by certain other sub- 
stances, it communicates, for a time, to va- 
rious bodies# the power of attracting or repel- 
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ling other bodies ; and we may add to our de- 
fccnption, in like manner> as many other qua- 
lities as there are various substances which 
produce in it any change, or are in any way 
changed by it. In all answers of this kind, 
you will perceive that regard is uniformly had, 
not to the meie substance concerning which 
the question is put, but also to some other 
substance with which, in consequence of some 
motion of one or other of the bodies, at the 
time of the phenomenon of which we speak, 
it has changed its relative position ; for, if all 
the objects in nature remained constantly at 
rest, it is very evident that we could have no 
notion of any property of matter whatever. 
In the enumeration of the qualities of glass, 
for example, when we speak of its properties, 
we suppose it to have changed, in every case, 
some relative position with the light that passes 
through it, the heat that melts it, the fluoric 
acid that dissolves it, and the various bodies 
that excite in it, or conduct from it, electri- 
city ; and all these bodies, therefore, we must 
have in view, in our enumeration, as much as 
the glass itself. 

As there are only these two different aspects 
in which matter can be viewed, all physical in- 
quiry, With respect to matter, must, as I have 
said, have reference to one of them ; and if 
■we think that we are inquiring further con- 
cerning it, our inquiry is truly without an ob- 
ject, and we know not what we seek. We 
may consider it, simply as it exists in space, 
or as it exists m time. Any substance, con- 
sidered as it exists in space, is the mere name 
which ourselves give to the co-existence of a 
multitude of bodies, similar in nature, or dis- 
similar m apparent continuity : considered as 
it exists in time, it is that which is affected by 
the prior changes of other bodies, or which it- 
self produces a change of some sort in other 
bodies. As it exists in space, therefore, we 
inquire into its composition, or, in other words, 
endeavour to discover what are the elementary 
bodies that co-exist in the space which it oc- 
cupies, -and that are all which we truly consi- 
der, when we think that we are considering 
the compound as one distinct body. As it 
exists in time, we inquire into its susceptibi- 
lities or its powers, or, in other words, endea- 
vour to trace all the series of prior and subse- 
quent changes, of which its presence forms an 
intermediate link. 

This, then, is our meaning, when we speak 
of inquiring into the nature of a substance. 
We Imve one, or both of two objects in view, 
the discovery the separate bodies that co- 
exist in the substance, or rather that consti- 
tute the substance, which is nothing more than 
these separate hoies themselves, or the dis- 
covery of that series of changes, of which the 
presence of this particular substance, in some 
new relative position with respect to other 
bodies, forms a part ; the changes which other 
bodies, in consequence of this altered relative ’ 


position, occasion in it, with the changes 
which it occasions in other bodies. 

^ On these two different objects of physical 
investigation, the co-*existing elements of bo- 
dies, and their successions of changes, it may 
be of advantage to dwell a httle more fully 
in elucidation of the method which we have 
to pursue in our own department of physical 
research ; for, though it maj perhaps at first 
appear to you, that to treat of the piinciples 
of inquiry, in the physics of matter, is to wan- 
der fioin the intellectual and moral specula- 
tions which peculiaily concern us ; it is in 
truth only as they ai-e illustrative of the in- 
quiries which we are to pursue m the physi- 
ology of the mind, that I am led to make 
these general remarks. The principles of 
philosophic investigation are, as I have al- 
ready said, common to all the sciences. By 
acquiring more piecise notions of the objects 
of any one of them, we can scarcely fail to 
acquire, m some degree, more precision in 
our notions of every other, and each scien<?e 
may thus be said to profit indirectly by every 
additional light that is thro\vn upon each. It 
is by this diffusive tendency «if its spirit, al- 
most as much as by its ovwi sublime truths, 
and the important applications of these to 
general physics, that the study of geometry has 
been of such inestimable advantage to science. 
Those precise definitions which insure to 
every word the same exact signification, in 
the mind of every one who hears it pronoun 
ced, and that lucid progress, in the develope 
ment of truth after truth, which gives, even 
to ordinaiy powers, almost the same facility 
of comprehension -^vith the highest genius, 
are unquestionably of the utmost benefit to 
the mathematical student while he is prose- 
cuting lus particular study, without any con- 
templation of other advantages to be reap- 
ed from them. But there can be no doubt 
that they are, at the same time, preparing his 
mind for excellence in other inquiries, of 
which he has then no conception ; that he wmII 
ever after be less ready to employ, and be 
more quick-sighted than he would otherwise 
have been in detecting vague and indefinite 
phraseology, and loose and incoherent reason- 
ing ; and that a general spirit of exactness and 
perspicuity may thus at length be diffused in ‘ 
society, which will extend its influence, not 
to the sciences merely, but, in some faint de- 
gree, also, to works of elegant literature, and 
even to the still lighter graces of conversation 
itself. “ The spirit of geometrical inquiry,’’ 
says Fontenelle, is not so exclusively at- 
tached to geometry, as to be incapable of 
being applied to other branches of knowledge. 
A work of morals, of politics, of criticism, or 
even of eloquence, "will, if all other circum- 
stances have been the same, be the more 
beautiful, for having come from the hand of a 
geometrician. ^ The order, the clearness, the 
precision, which, for a considerable time* 
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have distingiushed works of excellence on 
every subject, have most probably had their 
origin m that mathematical turn of thought, 
which is now more prevalent than ever, and 
which gradually commimicates itself even to 
those who are ignorant of mathematics. It 
often happens that a single great man gives 
the tone to the whole age in which he lives ; 
and we must hojt forget, that the individual 
who has the jmost legitimate claim to the 
glory of having introduced and estabhshed a 
new art of reasoning, was an excellent geome- 
ter.”* The philosopher to whom this im- 
provement of the art of reasoning is ascnbed, 
is evidently Descartes, whose claim is certain- 
ly much less legitimate than that of our own 
illustrious countryman; but the works of 
Bacon were not very extensively studied on 
the continent, at the time at which Fontenelle 
wrote ; while, especially in France, the splen- 
did reputation of the great geometer who 
shook, as much with his owm wild hypothe- 
sis, as with the w^eight of his reasoning, the 
almost idolatrous worship of the god of the 
schools, seemed to sweep before it the glory 
of every othe» reformer. The instance of 
Descartes, however, is a still more happy one 
than his ingenious countryman, who was him- 
self a Cartesian, could have imagined it to be. 
It is, indeed, impossible to conceive a more 
striking example of that diffusive influence of 
the general spint of scientific inquiry, which 
I wished to illustrate ; since, in this instance, 
it survived the very system by which it was 
diffused ; all that was sceptical in that mixed 
system of scepticism and dogmatism which 
constituted the general spirit of the philoso- 
phy of Descartes, having long continued, and 
even now continuing, to operate beneficially, 
when scarcely a doctrine of his particular phi- 
losophy retains its hold. 

You wiU not then, I trust, take for granted, 
that precise notions as to the objects of in- 
quiry, in any science, even in the department 
of external physics, can be absolutely without 
benefit to our plans of inquiry into mind, which 
must be pursued on the same principles, if it 
be pm sued with any prospect of success ; and 
I may, therefoie, safely solicit your attention 
to a little farther elucidation of the two ob- 
jects which we have in view, in general phy- 
sical inquiiy, whether it be relative to matter 
01 to mind. 

To inquire into the composition of a sub- 
stance, is to consider as one, many substances, 
which have not the less an independent exist- 
ence, because they are in immediate proximity 
to each other, "^at we term a body, how- 
ever minute, is a multitude of bodies, or, to 
speak more exactly, an infinite number of bo- 
dies, which appear limited to us, indeed, but 
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may perhaps appear, in their true character of 
infinity, to beings of a higher order, who may 
be able to distinguish as infinite, what our li- 
mited senses allow us to perceive only as finite. 
They are one, not in nature, but in our thought- 
as one thousand individuals, that in nature must 
always be one thousand, receive a sort of imity 
that is relative merely to our conception, when 
lanl^ed by us a single regiment, or as many re^ 
giments become one by formmg together an 
army. In the congeries of external matter, 
the innumerable separate bodies are thus re- 
garded by us as one, when the space which 
divides them is not measurable by our imper- 
fect vision, and as distinct or separate, when 
the space can be measured by us. The unity 
of the aggregate is no absolute quahty of the 
mass, but is truly relative to the observer’s 
power of distmgmshing the component parts ; 
the mass being one or many, as his senses are 
less or better able to distinguish these. This 
whole globe of earth, with its oceans, and ri- 
vers, and mountains, and woods, and with all 
the separate multitudes of its animated inha- 
bitants, may seem, to some being of another 
species, only one continuous and uniform mass ; 
as the masses, that seem to us uniform and 
continuous, may seem a whole world of sepa- 
rate and varied parts, to the insect population 
that swarms upon its surface. “ A single leaf 
of a tree,” to borrow an obvious illustration 
from a French writer, is a little world, inha- 
bited by invisible animals, to whose senses it 
appears of immense extent, who see m it 
moimtains and abysses that are almost immea- 
surable, and who, from one side of the leaf to 
the other, hold as little communication with 
the opposite animalculee, who have their dwell- 
ings there, as we do with our antipodes.” * 
Nothing can appear to our eyes more uni- 
form than a piece of glass ; yet we know, 
fiom Its composition as a product of art, that 
It is a congeiies of bodies, which have no si- 
milarity to each other, and which truly exist 
separately from each other, in the compound, 
as they existed separately before the compo- 
sition, though the lines of space which divide 
them h.ave now ceased to be visible to our 
weak organs ; and though, instead of being 
composed of alkaline and silicioiis matter 
which we know to be different in their quali- 
ties, the beautiful transparent substance, con- 
sidered by us, were, as fax as we knew, sim- 
ple m the chymical sense of the term, ii 
would still he as truly an aggregate of many 
bodies, not dissimilar, indeed, as in the former 
case, but each similar in qualities to the aggre- 
gate itself. The aggregate, in short, is, in 
every case, but a name invented by ourselves ; 
and what we term the constituent elements, 
are all that truly exist. To inquire into the 
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romposition of a body is, therefore, only to 
inquire what those separate bodies are which 
we have chosen to consider as one, or rather 
which are ranked by us as one, from their ap- 
parent continuity. 

I have dwelt the longer on this point of the 
unity of an aggregate mass, as derived from 
the mind of the observer only, and not from 
its constituent bodies, which are truly sepa- 
rate and independent of each other, and must 
always be separate and independent, whatever 
changes ^ey may seem to imdergo, in the va- 
rious processes of composition and decompo- 
sition, because this is one of the most simple, 
and, at the same time, one of the most con- 
vincing examples of a tendency of the mind, 
which we shall often have occasion to remark 
in the course of our intellectual analysis, the 
tendency to ascribe to substances without, as 
if existing in them like permanent physical 
qualities, the relations which ourselves have 
formed, by the mere comparison of objects 
with objects, and which, in themselves, as re- 
lations, are nothing more than modifications 
of our own minds. It is very difficult for us 
0 believe, that, when we speak of a rock, or 
a mountain, or, perhaps, still more, when we 
speak of a single leaf or blade of grass as one, 
we speak of a plurality of independent sub- 
stances, which may exist apart, as they now 
exist together, and which have no other unity 
than in our conception. It is the same wdth 
every other species of relation. The tallness 
of a tree, the lowliness of a shrub or weed, as 
these relative terms are used by us in opposi- 
tion, do not express any real quality of the 
tree, or shrub, or weed, but only the fact that 
our mind has considered them together ; all 
which they express, is the mere comparison 
that is in us, not any quality in the external 
objects ; and yet we can scarcely bring oim- I 
selves to thiiik, but that, independently of 
this comparison, there is some quabty, in the 
tree, which corresponds with our notion of 
tallness, and some opposite quahty in the 
shrub or weed, which corresponds with our 
notion of shortness or lowliness ; so that the 
tree would deserve the name of tall, tliough 
it were the onlj^ object in existence, and the 
shrub or weed, in like manner, the epithet of 
lowly, though it alone existed, without a sin- 
gle object with which it could be compared. 
These instances, as I have said, are simple, 
but they will not be the" less useful, in pre- 
paring your minds for considering the more 
important notions of relation in general, that 
mply, indeed, always some actual qualities 
in the objects themselves, the perception of 
which leads us afterwards to consider them as 
related, hut no actual quality in either of the 
* objects that primarily and directly corresponds 
with the notion of the relation itself, as there 
are qualities of objects that correspond di- 
rectly with our sensations of w^armth or co- 
lour, or any other of the sensations excited 


immediately by external things. The relation 
IS, in every sense of the wmrd, mental, not 
merely as being a feeling of the mind, for our 
knowledge of the qualities of external things 
IS, in this sense, equally mental, but, as hav- 
ing its cause and origin directly in the very 
natirre of the mind itself, which cannot re- 
gard a number of objects, without forming 
some comparison, and investing them con- 
sequently with a number of relations. I have 
already spoken of the intellectual medium, 
through which external objects become know n 
to us ; and the metaphor is a just one. The 
medium, in this case, as truly as in the trans- 
mission of light, communicates something of 
its own to that which it conveys ; and it is as 
impossible for us to perceive objects long or 
often together, without that comparison which 
instantly invests them with certain relations, 
as it would be for us to perceive objects, for 
a single moment, free from the tint of the co- 
loured glass through wffiich we view them. 
“ Omnes perceptiones,” says Lord Bacon, 
using a similar figure, omnes perceptiones, 
tarn sensus quam mentis, sunt ex analogia ho 
minis, non ex analogia universe; estque intel- 
lectus humanus instar speculi insequalis adia- 
dios rerum, qui suam natxiram natiiiffi rerum 
immiscet, eamqiie distorquet et inficit.” 

But, whatever may be thought of relations, 
in general, there can be no question, at least, 
as to the nature of that unity which w^e as- 
cribe to bodies. "We^ have seen, that the sub- 
stance, which, in thought, we regard as one, 
is in truth, not one, but many substances, to 
which oxu* thought alone gives unity; and 
that all inqmry, therefore, with respect to the 
nature of a substance, as it exists in space, is 
an inquiry into the nature of those separate 
bodies, that occupy the space which w^e as- 
sign to the imaginary aggregate. 

To dissipate this imaginary aggregate of 
our own creation, and to show us those sepa- 
rate bodies which occupy its space, and are 
all that natuie created, is the great office of 
the analytic art of chymistry, which does for 
us only what the microscope does, that ena- 
bles us to see the small objects, which are be- 
fore us at all times, without oiu* being able to 
distinguish them. When a cliymist tells us, 
that glass, which appears to us one uniform 
substance, is composed of different substances, 
he tells us, what, with livelier perceptive or- 
gans, we might have knovm, without a single 
experiment; since the silicious matter and 
the alkali were present to us in every piece of 
glass, as much before he told us of their pre- 
sence, as after it. The art of analysis, there- 
fore, has^its origin in the mere imperfection 
of our senses, and is truly the art of the blind, 
whose wants it is always striving to remedy, 
and always discovering sufficient proof of its in- 
ability to remedy them. 

We bopt, indeed, of the chymical disco- 
veries which we have made of late, with a ra- 
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pidity of progress as brilliant, as it is unexam»- 
pled in the histoiy of any other science ; and 
we boast justly, because we have found, what 
the generations of inquirers that have prece- 
ded us on our globe, far from detecting, had 
not even ventured to guess. Without allu- 
ding to the agency of the galvanic power, by 
which all nature seems to be assuming before 
us a different aspect, we have seen fixed m 
the products of ouj.* common fires, and in the 
drossy rust of metals, the purest part of that 
ethereal fluid which we breathe, and the air 
itself, which was so long considered as simple, 
ceasing to be an element. Yet, whatever un- 
suspected similarities and diversities of com- 
position we may have been able to trace in 
bodies, all our discovenes have not created a 
single new particle of matter. They have only 
shown these to exist, where they always exist- 
ed, as much before our analysis as after it, — 
unmarked indeed, but unmarked only because 
our senses alone were not capable of making 
the nice discrimination. If man had been able 
to perceive, with his mere organs of sense, the 
different particles that form together the at- 
mospheric air — if he had at all times seen the 
portion of these? which unites with the fuel 
that warms him, enter into this union, as dis- 
tinctly as he sees the mass of fuel itself, which 
he flings into his furnace, he could not have 
thought it a very great intellectual achieve- 
ment, to state in wmds so common and fami- 
liar a fact, the mere well-known change of place 
of a few well-known particles ; and yet this is 
what, in the imperfect state of his perceptive 
organs, he so proudly terms his Theory of 
Combustion, the developement of which was 
hailed by a wondering world, and in these cir- 
cumstances, justly hailed by it as a scientific 
era. To beings, capable of perceiving and 
distinguishing the different particles that form 
by their aggregation those small masses which, 
after the minutest mechanical division of w'^hich 
we are capable, appear atoms to us, the pride 
which we feel, in our chymical analyses, must 
seem as ludicrous, as to us would seem the 
pride of the bhnd, if one, who had never en- 
joyed the opportunity of beholding the sun, 
were to boast of having discovered, by a nice 
comparison of the changing temperature of bo- 
dies, that, dui'ing certain hours of the day, there 
assed over our earth some great somce of 
eat. The addition of one new sense to us, 
who have already the inestimable advantages 
which vision affords, might probably, in a few 
hours, communicate more instruction, with 
lespect to matter, than all which is ever to re- 
pay and consummate the physical labours of 
mankind ; giving, perhaps, to a smgle glance, 
those slow revelations of nature which, one 
by one, at intervals of many centuries, are to 
immortalize the future sages of our race. 

“ All philosophy,’^ says an acute foreign 
writer, “ is founded on these two things, — 
that we have a great deal of curiosity, and 
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very bad eyes. In astronomy, for example, 
if our eyes were better, we should then see 
distinctly, whether the stars really are, or are 
not, so many suns, illuminating worlds o 
their ovm ; and if, on the other hand, we had 
less curiosity, we should then care very little 
about this knowledge, which would come 
pretty nearly to the same thing. But we 
wish to know more than we see, and there 
lies the difficulty. Even if we saw well the 
little which we do see, this would at least be 
some small knowledge gained. But we ob- 
serve it different from what it is ; and thus 
it happens that a true philosopher passes his 
hfe, in not believing what he sees, and in la.- 
boiuing to guess what is altogether beyond 
his sight. I cannot help^ figuring to myself,” 
continues the same lively 'writer, that nature 
is a great public spectacle, which resembles 
that of the opera. From the place at which 
we sit in the theatre we do not see the stage 
quite as it is. The scenes and machinery are 
arranged, so as to produce a pleasing effect at 
a distance ; and the weights and pulleys, on 
which the diffeient movements depend, are 
hid from us. We therefore do not trouble 
our heads with guessing, how this mechanical > 
part of the performance is carried on. It is 
perhaps only some mechanist, concealed amid 
the crowd of the pit, -who racks his brain 
about a flight through the air, which appears 
to him extraoi dinary, and who is senously 
bent on discovering by what means it has 
been executed. This mechanist gazing, and 
wondering, and tormenting himself, in the 
pit of the opera, is in a situation very like that 
of the philosopher in the theatre of the wmrld. 
But what augments the difficulty to the phi- 
losopher, is, that, in the machinery which 
nature presents, the cords are completely con- 
cealed from him, — so completely indeed, that 
the constant puzzle has been to guess, w^hat 
that secret contrivance is, which produces the 
visible motions in the frame of the universe. 
Let us imagine all the sages collected at an 
opera, — ^the Pythagorases, Platos, Aristotles, 
and all those great names, which now-a-days 
make so much noise in our ears. Let us 
suppose, that they see the flight of Phaeton, 
as he is represented carried off by the Winds ; 
that they cannot perceive the cords to which 
he is attached ; and that they are quite igno- 
rant of every thing behind the scenes. It is 
a secret virtue, says or^e of them, that carries 
off Phaeton. Phaeton, says another, is com- 
posed of certain numbers, which cause him to 
ascend. A third says, Phaeton has a certain 
affection for the top of the stage. He does 
not feel at his ease, when he is not there. 
Phaeton, says a fourth, is not formed to fly ; 
but he likes better to fly, than to leave the 
top of the stage empty, — and a hundred other 
absurdities of the kind, that might have ruined 
the reputation ot antiquity, if the reputation 
of antiquity for wisdom could have been ruin- 
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ed. At last, come Descartes, and some other 
moderns, who say, Phaeton ascends, because 
he is draA\m by cords, and because a weight, 
more heavy than he, is descending as a coun- 
terpoise. Accordingly, we now no longer be- 
lieve, that a body will stir, unless it be drauai 
or impelled by some other body, or that it 
will ascend, or descend, unless by the opeia- 
tion of some spring or counterpoise ; and thus 
to see nature, such as it really is, is to see the 
back of the stage at the opera.”* 

In this exposition of the phenomena of the 
iverse, and of those strange follies of the 
wise,” which have been gravely propounded 
in the systems of philosophers concerning 
them, there is much truth, as well as happy 
pleasantry. As far, at least, as relates to mat- 
ter, considered merely as existing m space,— 
the first of the two lights in which it may be 
physically viewed, — there can be no question, 
that philosophy is nothmg more than an en- 
deavour to repair, by art, the badness of our 
eyes, that we may be able to see what is ac- 
tually before us at evei^ moment. To be 
fairly behind the scenes of the great spectacle 
of nature, however, is something more than 
this. It is not merely to know, at any one 
moment, that there axe many objects existing 
on the stage, which are invisible where the 
spcctatOis sit, but to know them as pieces of 
machinery, and to observe them operating in 
all the winders of the drama. It is, in short, 
to have that second wew of nature, as eiastmg 
m time as well as space, fo the consideration 
of which I am to proceed in my next Lec- 
ture. 


LECTURE VI. 

THE SAME SUBJECT CONTIHUEU. 

In my last Lectiue, Gentlemen, I consi- 
dered, at some length, the nature of Physical 
Inquiry in general, and stated to you, in par- 
ticular, the two lights, in which objects may 
be physically viewed, as existing simply in 
space, or as existing in time; the inquiries, 
with respect to the one, having regard to the 
composition of bodies ; the mqmnes, with 
respect to the other, having regard to the 
changes, of which the^ are either the subjects 
or occasions, and consequently to their sus- 
ceptibilities or their powers — ^their susceptibi- 
lities of being affected by other substances, 
their powers of affecting other substances. 1 
use the word susceptibility, you will perceive, 
as in this case synonimous with what 3\Ir 
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Locke, and some other writers, have denr- 
mmated passive power, to avoid the appa- 
lent verbal contiadiction, or at least the am- 
bigiiity, which may aiise from annexing the 
teim passive to a word, winch is generally 
employed to signify, not the subject of change, 
but the cause or occasion of change. 

Of these two points of view, then, in wklch 
an object may be regarded, when the question 
is put, WJiat ts it 9 w^e have seen, I hope, suf- 
ficiently distinctly, the nature^of one. If, in 
answering the question, w^e regard the object 
merely as it exists m space, and say that it is 
a compound of certain substances, we mean 
nothing more, than that, in the poition oi 
space, which we conceive to be occupied by 
tins one imaginary aggregate, there is tmly a 
pluiality of bodies, which, though seemingly 
contiguous, have an existence, as separate and 
independent of each other, as if they were at 
the most remote distance ; the one aggregate 
being nothing more than a name for these se-* 
parate bodies, to which ourselves give all the 
unity w^hich they ha\e, merely by considering 
them as one. 

The necessity of inquiimg into the nature 
of these separate elementary bodies, — wdiich 
constitutes one of the two great depaitments 
of physical investigation, — ^we found to arise 
from the imperfection of our senses, that aie 
not sufficiently acute to discover, of them- 
selves, the component parts of the masses, 
w'hich nature everywheie presents to us. We 
are thus obliged to form to om’selves an art of 
analysis, meiely that w^e may perceive wffiat 
IS constantly before our eyes, in the same man- 
ner as we are obliged to have lecoiiise to the 
contrivances of the optician, to perceive stars 
and planets, that ai'e incessantly shedding on 
us their light. 

There is, indeed, something truly worthy 
of our astonishment, in the sort of knowledge 
of the qualities of matter, wffiich, wdth our 
very imperfect senses, w^e are still able to at- 
tain. Wliat we conceive ourselves to know 
is an aggi-egate of many bodies, of each of 
w'hich, individually, w^e may be said, in the 
stiictest sense of the term, to be absolutely 
Ignorant; and yet the aggi'cgatc, which w-e 
know^, has no leal existence, but as that very' 
multitude of bodies, of winch w^e are ignorant. 
When winter wus regarded as a simjile sub- 
stance, every one, who looked upon a lake or 
a river, conceived that he knew as W’ell what 
the liquid w^as which downed in it as the chy- 
mist, who now considers it as compound ; and 
the chymist who has learned to regard it as 
compound, is perhaps as ignorant of the tme 
natuie of the separate bodies that exist in it, 
as those who formerly regarded it as simple ; 
since one additional discovery may prove the 
veiy elements, which he now regards as the 
ultimate constituents of water, to be truly com- 
pounded of other elements, still more minute, 
and now’ altogether unlmowm to him. 
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each of which, individually, we are in absolute 
Ignorance, may seem, at first sight, to justify 
majiy of the most extravagant doubts of the 
sceptic and yet there is really no ground for 
such scepticism, since, though the co-existing 
bodies be separately unknown, the effect, 
which they produce when co-existing in the 
circumstances observed by us, is not the less 
certain and definite ; and it is this joint ef- 
fect of the whdle, thus certain and definite, 
which is the true object of our knowledge , 
not the uncertain effect, which the minuter 
elements might produce, if they existed alone. 
The same aggregates, whatever their element- 
ary nature may be, operate on our senses, as 
often as they recur, in the same manner, the 
unknown elements which constitute an oak, 
or a tower, or the ivy that clings around it, 
exciting in the mind those particular sensa- 
tions to the external causes of which we con- 
tinue to give the name of oak, or tower, or ivy; 
and exciting these, as precisely and uniformly 
as if we were acquainted with each minute 
element of the objects without. Our know- 
ledge of nature must, in this ■way, indeed, be 
confined to the mixed effects of the masses 
which it exliibits; but it is not on that ac- 
count less valuable, nor less sure ; for to the 
certainty of this limited knowledge all •which 
is necessaiy is uniformity of the mixed effects, 
whatever their unkno'vvn co- existing causes 
may be. It is with masses only, not with 
elements, that we are concerned, in all the im- 
portant pui-poses of life ; and the provident 
wisdom of the Author of Nature, therefore, 
has, in this as in eveiy other case, adapted our 
powers to our necessities, — ^giving to all man- 
kind the knowledge that is requisite for the 
purposes which all mankind must equally have 
in view, and leaving, to a few philosophic in- 
quirers, the cuiiosity of discovering wdiat the 
substances around us truly are in their ele- 
mentary state, and the means of malang con- 
tinual progress in this never-ending analysis. 

Such then is the natiiie of one of the views 
in which physical inquiry may be directed, to 
the discovery of elementh, that aie existing m- 
gether, at the same moment. But is not this 
species of inquiry, it maybe asked, peculiar to 
matter, or may it also be extended to mind ? 
It IS easy to conceive that, if matter always 
have extension, and therefore necessarily be 
composed of parts, an inquiry into its compo- 
sition may form an important part of physi- 
cal investigation ; but this soil of inquiry will 
seem to you altogether inadmissible in the 
philosophy of mind, since the mind is not 
composed of parts that co-exist, hut is simple 
and indivisible. If, indeed, the term compo- 
sition, in this appheation of it, be understood 
strictly in the same sense as when applied to 
matter, it is very evident, that there can be 
no inquiry into the composition of thoughts 


bemg, in truth, nothing more than the mmd 
itself existing at a certain moment in a certain 
state ; and yet, in consequence of some very 
wonderful laws which regulate the successions 
of our mental phenomena, the science of mma 
IS, in all its most important respects, a science 
of analysis, or at least a science which exhibits 
to om’ contemplation the same results as if it 
were strictly analytical ; and we inquiie into 
the separate ideas or other feelings, involved 
in one complex thought or emotion, very near- 
ly as we inquire into the corpuscular elements 
that co-exist inone seemingly continuous mass. 
The nature of this very wonderful application 
of analysis, or at least of a process w'hich is vir- 
tually the same as analysis, to a substance, that 
IS necessarily at all times simple and indivisible, 
wnll, however, be better understood, by you, 
after we have turned our attention to the o- 
ther general division of physical inquiry, which 
IS still to be considered by us. I need not, 

I hope, repeat, after the remarks which I made 
in my last Lectiue, that, in leading your 
thoughts, for so long a time, to tlie subject 
of general science, I have had constantly in 
view its application to the phenomena of our 
own department of it, and that we are truly 
learamg to study mmd with accuiacy, when 
we are learning -what it is, which is to be stu- 
died in the great system of things. There can 
be no question at least, that he who has errone- 
ous notions of the objects of physical investiga- 
tion in the material universe, will be very likely 
also to err, or rather cannot fail to err, in his 
notions of the objects of physical investigation, 
as it relates to mind. 

J proceed, then, to consider, what it is which 
we truly have in view, when w’-e direct our in- 
quiiy, not to the mere composition of objects 
existing continuously in space, but to the suc- 
cession of changes w'hich they exhibit mtime ; 
to their susceptibility of being affected by other 
substances, or their power of affecting other 
substances. The inquiry, as you must per- 
ceive, involves the consideration of some words 
about which a peculiar mystery has been very 
generally supposed to hang — causation, powder, 
connexion of events. But we shall perhaps 
find that wdiat is supposed so peculiarly mys- ■ 
terious in them, is not in the veiy simple no- 
tions themselves, but in the misconceptions of 
those w^ho have treated of them. 

It is not in this case; as in the former de- 
partment of physical investigation, the mere 
imperfection of our senses, that produces the 
necessity of inquiry. Matter, as existing in 
space, IS wWly befoie us, and all \vhich is 
necessary for perfect knowledge of it, in this 
respect, is greater delicacy of our perceptive 
organs, that we may distinguish every element 
of the seemingly continuous mass. To Imow 
the mere composition of a substance^ is to 
know only what is actually present at the 
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very moment, wliicli we may imagine senses 
of the highest perfection to be capable of in- 
stantly perceiving ; but to know aU the sus- 
ceptibilities and powers of a substance, the 
various modes in which it may affect or be 
affected by every other substance in nature, is 
to know it, not merely as it exists before us 
in the particular circumstances of any one 
moment, but as it might have existed, or may 
exist, in all possible circumstances of com- 
bination ; which our senses, that are necessar- 
ily confined to the circumstances of the pre- 
sent moment, never could teach us, even 
though they were able to distinguish every 
atom of the minutest mass. 

If, indeed, there were any thing, in the 
mere appearance of a body, which could ena- 
ble us to predict the changes that would take 
place in it, when brought into eveiy possible 
variety of situation, with respect to other bo- 
dies, or the changes which it would then pro- 
duce in those other bodies, the two views, 
into which I have divided physical inquiry, | 
would coincide exactly ; so that to know the 
continuous elements of any substance, would 
be to know, at the spme time, its susceptibili- 
ties and powers. But there is nothing, in the 
mere sensible qualities of bodies, considered 
separately, that can give us even the slightest 
intimation of the changes, which, in new cir- 
cumstances of union, they might reciprocally 
suffer or produce. Who could infer, from 
the similar appearance of a lump of sugar and 
a lump of calcareous spai*, that the one would 
be soluble in water, and the other remain un- 
melted j or, from the different aspect of gun- 
powder and snow, that a spark would be ex- 
tinguished, if It fell upon the one, and, if it 
fell upon the other, would excite an explosion 
that would be almost irresistible ? But for 
experience, we should be altogether incapa- 
ble of predicting any such effects, from either 
of the objects compared ; or, if we did know, 
that the peculiar susceptibility belonged to 
one of the two, and not to the other, we 
might as readily suppose, that calcareous spar 
would melt in water as sugar, and as readily, 
that snow as the gunpowder would detonate, by 
the contact of a spark. It is experience alone, 
which teaches us that these effects ever take 
place, and that they take place, not in all 
substances, but only in some particular sub- 
stances. 

It has, indeed, been supposed by many in- 
genious philosophers/ that, if we were ac- 
quainted with what they term the intimate 
structure of bodies, we should then see, not 
merely what corpuscular* changes take place 
in them, hut why these changes take place in 
them 5 and should thus be able to predict, 
before experience, the effects which they would 
reciprocally produce. “ I doubt not,’* says 
Locke, “ but if we could discover the figure, 
size, texture, and motion of the minute con- 
stituent parts of any two bodies, we should 


know without trial several of their operations, 
one upon another, as we do now the proper- 
ties of a square or a triangle. Did we know 
the mechanical affections of the particles of 
rhubarb, hemlock, opium, and a man ; as a 
watchmaker does those of a watch, whereby 
it performs its operations, and of a file, which 
by rubbing on them will alter the figure of any 
of the wheels ; — ^we should be able to tell be- 
fore-hand, that rhubarb will purge, hemlock 
kill, and opium make a mah sleep ; as well as 
a watchmaker can, that a littfe piece of paper 
laid on the balance will keep the watch from 
going, till it be removed ; or that, some small 
part of it being rubbed by a file, the machine 
would qaite lose its motion, and the watch go 
no more. The dissolving of silver in aqua^ 
fortis, and gold in aqua regia, and not vice 
versa, would be then perhaps no mora diffi- 
cult to know, than it is to a smith to imder- 
stand why the turning of one key will open 
a lock, and not the tuniing of another. But 
whilst we are destitute of senses acute enough 
to discover the minute particles of bodies, 
and to give us ideas of the mechanical affec- 
tions, we must he content to be ignorant of 
their properties and ways qf operation ; nor 
can we be assuied about them any farther, 
than some few trials we make are able to 
reach. But whether they will succeed again 
another time, we cannot be certain. This 
hinders our certain knowledge of universal 
truths concerning natural bodies : and our 
reason cairies us herein veiy little beyond 
particular matter of fact. 

‘‘ And therefore I am apt to doubt, that 
how far soever human industry may advance 
useful and experimental philosophy in physi- 
cal things, scientifical will still be out of our 
reach j because we want perfect and ade- 
quate ideas of those very bodies which axe 
nearest to us, and most tmder our command. 
Those which we have ranked into classes un 
der names, and we think ourselves best ac- 
quainted vinth, we have but very imperfect 
and incomplete ideas of. Distinct ideas oi 
the several sorts of bodies that fall under the 
examination of our senses perhaps we may 
have ; but adequate ideas, I suspect, we have 
not of any one amongst them. And though 
the former of these will serve us for common 
use and discourse, yet, whilst we want the lat* 
ter, we are not capable of scientifical know- 
ledge ; nor shall ever he able to discover ge- 
neral, instmctive, unquestionable truths con- 
cerning them. Certainty and demonstration 
are thmgs we must not, in these matters, pre- 
tend to. By the colour, figui*e, taste, and 
smell, and other sensible qualities, we have 
as clear and distinct ideas of sage and hem- 
lock, as we have of a circle and a triangle ; 
hut having no ideas of the particular primary 
qualities of the minute parts of either of these 
plants, nor of other bodies which we would 
apply them to, we cannot tell what effects 
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they will produce ; nor, when we see those 
effects, can we so much as guess, much less 
know, their manner of production. Thus, 
having no ideas of the particular mechanical 
affections of the minute parts of bodies that 
are within our view and reach, we are igno- 
rant of their constitutions, powers, and ope- 
rations ; and of bodies more remote we are 
yet more ignorant, not knowing so much as 
their very outward shapes, or the sensible and 
grosser parts of Jheir constitutions.*’ * 

The fallacy of the reasoning of this very 
eminent philosopher consists partly, in the 
present case, in a sort of petitio prindpii, or, 
at least, a false assumption that is iitvolved in 
the very phrase mechanical affections,*^ and in 
all the mechanical illustrations adduced. If 
rhubarb purge, and hemlock kill, by qualities 
that can be said to be mechanical, and if these 
qualities be permanent, there can be no ques- 
tion, that to know accurately the mechanical 
qualities of these substances, in relation to 
the human body, would be to know, that rhu- 
barb must purge, and hemlock kill, as much 
as to know the mechanism of a watch would 
be to know, that the watch must stop if a 
small part of it v«ere rubbed by a file. But 
the inquiry is still left, whether it be thus, by 
the mere principles of mechanical action, that 
ihubarb and hemlock produce their peculiar 
effects on the animal system, and that silver is 
dissolved in aquafortis and gold in aqua regia ; 
and, if there be no reason whatever to sup- 
pose this, we must then surely admit, that 
the prophecy would still be beyond our power, 
though we were acquainted with the figure, 
size, texture, and motion, of the minute con- 
stituent parts” of the different bodies. In 
the same manner, as, in the mechanical divi- 
sion of a substance, we must still come to 
other substances capable of finther division, 
so, though we could reduce all the changes 
that appear to be wrought in the great masses 
around us, to the changes wrought in their 
minute parts, we must still come to certain 
ultimate changes as inexplicable as those which 
we see at present. It is as difficult to predict, 
without expenence, the motion of one atom 
to or from another atom, as the motion of one 
mass of atoms to or from another mass of 
atoms. That the globe of the earth should 
tend towards the sun, which is at so great a 
distance from it, and should thus be every 
moment arrested within that orbit, from which, 
if there were no such deflecting force, it would 
every moment have a tendency to escape by 
flying off in a straight line, is indeed most won- 
derful. But precisely the same laws which 
operate on the whole globe of the earth, ope- 
rate on every particle of which the earth is 
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composed, since the earth itself is only these 
separate particles under another name ; and if 
it be wonderful that all of these should have 
a tendency to appioach the sun, it must he 
equally wonderful, that each minute constitu- 
ent particle should tend individually, though, 
to use Mr Locke’s words, we were accui’ately 
acquainted with the “ figure, size, texture, and 
motion of each.” The same original mystery 
of gravitation, then, would remain, though our 
senses enabled us to discover every gravitating 
particle in the intimate stnicture of the gravi- 
tating mass. By knowing the intimate struc- 
ture of bodies, we should, indeed, know what 
were their elements mutually affected, but not 
why these elements were mutually affected, 
or were affected in one way rather than m 
another. 

The chief error of Mr Locke in this respect 
evidently consisted, as I have said, in his as- 
: sumption of the very thing to he proved, by 
I taking for granted that all the changes of bo- 
I dies are the effects of their immediate contact 
and impulse, and of a kind, therefore, which 
may be termed strictly mechanical, — an as- 
sumption, indeed, which harmonized with the 
mathematical chymistry and medicine of the age 
in which he lived, but of the justness of which 
there is not the slightest evidence in the general 
phenomena, chymical and nervous, of which he 
speaks. If, instead of confining his attention 
to the action of bodies in apparent contact, 
he had turned his though! to the great distant 
agencies of nature in the motions of the plan- 
etary world, it*is scarcely possible to conceive 
that he should not have discovered his mistake. 
In another of his works, his Elements of Natu- 
ral Philosophy f he has stated very justly, as a 
consequence of the law of gravitation, that if 
the earth were the sole body m the universe, 
and at rest, and the moon were suddenly cre- 
ated at the same distance from the earth as at 
present, the earth and the moon would instant- 
ly begin to move towards one another in a 
straight line. What knowledge of the “ fi- 
gure, size, and texture” of the particles of the 
earth could have enabled its human inhabit- 
ants to predict this instant change ? And if the 
particles of gold and aqua regia, and of hem- 
lock, rhubarb, and opium, which, together 
with all the other particles of our globe, 
would, in the case supposed, instantly begin to 
move towards the moon,-'-can thus attract 
and be attracted, in gravija-tion, with tenden- 
cies that are independent of every mechanical 
affection, — ^what authority can there be for sup- 
posing, that the chymical and vital agencies of 
the same particles niust be mechanical, or 
that the one set of changes could have been 
predicted a priori, if the other was confes- 
sedly beyond the power of philosophic divi- 
nation ? 

But even with regard to the mechanical af- 
fections of matter themselves, though all the 
changes which take place in nature were tru- 
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ly reducible to them, we should still have uL- 
timately the same difficulty in attempting to 
predict, without experience, the changes that 
would ensue from them. The mechanical 
properties are indeed the most familiar to our 
thought, because they are those which we are 
constantly witnessing in the great displays of 
human power that are most striking to our 
senses. The house, the bridge, the carriage, 
the vessel, every implement which we use, 
and the whole wide surface of the cultivated 
earth, present to us, as it were, one universal 
trophy of the victories of the great mechanist, 
man. We cannot look back to the time when 
we were ignorant of the mechanical properties 
of matter ; but still, there was a time when 
they first became Imown to us, and became 
known by experience of the motions that result- 
ed from them. Wliat can be simpler than the 
phenomena of impulse ? That a ball in motion, 
when it meets another at rest, should force this 
to quit its place, appears now to be something 
which it required no skill or experience to 
predict ; and yet, though our fiiculties were, 
in every respect, as vigorous as now, — if we 
could imagine this most common of all phe- 
nomena to be wholly unknown to us, — ^what 
reason should we be able to discover, in the 
circumstances that immediately precede the 
shock, for infemng the effect that truly re- 
sults, rather than any other effect whatever ? 
Were the laws of motion previously unknown, 
it would be in itself as presumable, that the 
moving ball should simply stop when it reached 
the other, or that it should merely rebound 
from it, as that the quiescent ball should be 
forced by it to quit its state of rest and move 
forward in the same direction. We know in- 
deed that the effect is different, hut it is be- 
cause we have witnessed it that we know it ; 
not because the laws of motion, or any of the 
mechanical affections of matter whatever are 
qualities that might be inferred independent- 
ly of observation. 

Experience, then, is necessary in every 
case, for discovermg the mutual tendencies 
of the elements of bodies, as much as for 
determining the reciprocal affections of the 
masses. But experience teaches us the past 
only, not the future : and the object of physi- 
cal inquiry is, not the mere solitary fact of a 
change which has taken place, but the similar 
changes which will continually take place, as 
often as the objects, are again in the same cir- 
cumstances; not the phenomena only, but 
the powers by which the phenomena are pro- 
duced. 

^ Why is it, then, we* believe that continual 
similarity of the future to the past, which con- 
stitutes, or at least is implied, in our notion 
of power? A stone tends to the earth, — a 
stone will always tend to the earth,— are not 
the same proposition; nor can the first be 
said to involve the second. It is not to ex- 
perience, then, alone that we must have re- 


course for the origin of the belief, but to some 
other principle which converts the simple 
facts of experience into a general expectation, 
or confidence, that is aftenvards to be physi- 
cally the guide of all our plans and actions. 
This pnnciple, since it cannot be derived 
from experience itself, which relates only to 
the past, must be an original principle of our 
nature. There is a tendency m the very con- 
stitution of the mind from which the expec- 
tation arises, — a tendency thgt, fn every thing 
which it adds to the mere facts of experience, 
may truly be termed instinctive ; for though 
that term is commonly supposed to imply 
something peculiarly mysterious, there is no 
more real mystery in it than in any of the 
simplest successions of thought, which are all, 
in like manner, the results of a natural tenden- 
cy of the mind to exist in certain states, after 
existing in certain other states. The belief 
IS, a state or feeling of the mind as easily con- 
ceivable as any other state of it, — a new feel- 
ing, arising in certain circumstances as uni- 
formly as in certain other circumstances. 
There arise other states or feelings of the 
mind, which we never consider as mysterious ; 
those, for example, which ave term the sen- 
sations of sweetness or of sound. To have 
our nerves of taste or heanng affected in a 
certain manner, is not, indeed, to taste or to 
hear, but it is immediately afterwards to have 
those particular sensations; and this meiely 
because the mind was originally so constituted, 
as to exist directly in the one state after ex- 
isting m the other. To observe, in hke man- 
ner, a series of antecedents and consequents, 
is not, in the very feeling of the moment, to 
believe in the future similaxity, but, in conse- 
quence of a similar original tendency, it is im- 
mediately afterwards to believe, that tlie same 
antecedents will invariably be followed by the 
same consequents. That this belief of the 
future is a state of mind very different from 
the mere perception or memory of the past, 
from which it flows, is indeed true ; but what 
resemblance has sweetness, as a sensation of 
the mind, to the solution of a few particles of 
sugar on the tongue ; or the harmonies of 
music, to the vibration of particles of air ? 
All which we know, in both cases, is, that 
these successions re^arly take place ; and in 
the regular successions of nature, which could 
not, in one instance more than in another, 
have been predicted without experience, no- 
thing is mysteiious, or every thing is myste- 
rious. It IS wonderful, indeed, — ^for what is 
not wonderful ? — ^that any belief should arise 
as to a futm’e which as yet has no existence ; 
and which, therefore, cannot, in the strict 
sense of the word, be an object of our know- 
ledge. But, when we consider Who it was 
who formed us, it would, in truth, have been 
more wonderful, if the mind had been so dif- 
ferently constituted that the belief had not 
arisen ; because, in that case, the phenomena 
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of nature, however regularly arranged, would 
have been arranged m vain, and that Al- 
mighty Being, who, by enabling us to foresee 
the physical events that are to arise, has en- 
abled us to provide for them, would have left 
the creatures, for whom he has been so boun- 
teously provident, to perish, ignorant and ir- 
resolute, amid elements that seemed waiting 
to obey them ; and victims of confusion, in 
the very midst of. all the harmonies of the 
imiverse. • 

Mr Hume, indeed, has attempted to show, 
that the belief of the similarity of future se- 
quences of events is reducible to the influence 
of custom, without the necessity of. any intui- 
tive expectation ; but he has completely failed 
in the reasoning with which he has endea- 
voured to support this opinion. Custom may 
account for the mere suggestion of one object 
by another, as a part of a train of images, but 
not for that belief of future reality, winch is a 
very different state of mind, and which, perhaps, 
does not follow every such suggestion, how- 
ever frequent and habitual. The phenomenon 
A, a stone has a thousand times fallen to the 
eai’th ; the phenomenon B, a stone ^vill al- 
ways, in the sanKs circumstances, fall to the 
earth ; — are propositions that differ as much 
as the propositions, A, a stone has once fallen 
to the earth ; B, a stone will always fall to the 
earth. At whatever link of the chain we be- 
gin, we must still meet with the same diffi- 
culty — the conversion of the past into the fii- 
tiue. If it be absurd to make this conversion 
at one stage of inquiry, it is just as absurd to 
make it at any other stage; and, as far as 
our memory extends, there never was a time 
at which we did not make the instant conver- 
sion ; no period, however early, at which we 
were capable of knowing that a stone had 
fallen, and yet believed that, in exactly the 
same circumstances, there was no reason to 
suppose that it would fall again. But on this 
particular error of Mr Hume, the very nar- 
row outline, wthin which the present sketch 
is necessarily boimded, will not permit me to 
enlarge. I have examined it, at considerable 
length, in the third edition of the Inquiry 
which I have pubhshed on the Relation of 
Cause and Effect. 

It is more immediately our present purpose 
to consider, What it truly is which is the ob- 
ject of inquiry, when we examine the physical 
successions of events, in whatever manner the 
belief of their similarity of sequence may have 
arisen ? Is it the mere series of regular ante- 
cedents and consequents themselves? or. Is it 
any thing more mysterious, which must be 
supposed to intervene and connect them by 
some invisible bondage ? 

We see, in nature, one event followed by 
another. The fall of a spark on gunpowder, 
tor example, followed by the deflagration of 
the gunpowder ; and, by a peculiar tendency 
of our constitution, which we must take for 
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granted, whatever be our theory of power, we 
believe, that, as long as all the circumstances 
continue the same, the sequence of events will 
continue the same ; that the deflagration of 
gunpowder, for example, mil be the invanable 
consequence of the fall of a spark on it ; in 
other words, we believe the gunpowder to be 
susceptible of deflagration on the application 
of a spark, and a spark to have the power of 
deflagrating gunpowder. 

There is nothing more, then, understood, 
in the trains of events, however regular, than 
the regular order of antecedents and conse- 
quents which compose the train ; and between 
which, if any thing else existed it would it- 
self be a part of the train. All that we mean, 
when we ascribe to one substance a suscepti- 
bility of being affected by another substance, 
is, that a certain change wiU uniformly take 
place in it when that other is present ; — all 
that we mean, in like manner, when we ascribe 
to one substance a power of affecting another 
substance, is, that, when it is present, a certain 
change wiU uniformly take place in that other 
i substance. Power, in shor^ is significant not 
of any thing different from the invariable an- 
tecedent itself, but of the mere invariableness 
of the order of its appearance in reference to 
some invariable consequent, — ^the invariable 
antecedent being denominated a cause, the 
invariable consequent an effect. To say, that 
water has the power of dissolving salt, and to 
say, that salt will always melt when water is 
poured upon it, are to say precisely the same 
thing ; there is nothing in the one proposi- 
tion, which is not exactly, and to the same ex- 
tent, enunciated in the other. 

It would, indeed, be a very different theory 
of causation, if, without taking into account 
the important circumstance of invariableness, 
or the uniform ceitainty of being at all times 
followed by a particular event, we were to 
say, that power is mere antecedence ; for there 
can be no question, that phenomena precede 
other phenomena, which we never consider as 
hawng any permanent relation to them. They 
are regarded as antecedents, but not invaria- 
ble antecedents ; and the reason of this is ob- 
vious. Innumerable events are constantly 
taking place together in the immense sys- 
tem of the universe. There must, therefore, 
always be innumerable co-existing series, 
the parts of each of which, though perma- 
nently related to each other, may have no 
permanent relation to the parts of the other 
series ; and one event of one series may thus 
precede, not its own effect merely, which is 
to be its constant anH uniform attendant, in 
all similar circumstances, but the events also 
of other co-existing series, which may never 
occur with it again at the same moment 
There is no superstition in believing that an 
eclipse may be followed by a pestilence, or an 
unpleasant dream by some unforeseen cala- 
mity of the day, though there would be much 
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superstition in believing, that these antece- 
dents and consequents had any permanent re- 
lation to each other. In ordinary and familiar 
cases, at least, every one knows sufficiently 
the distinction of what is thus casual only, and 
what is invariable in the order of nature. Yet 
it is only by losing all sight of a distinction so 
very obvious, and confounding invariable with 
casual sequences, that Or Reid, and other 
eminent philosophers, have been led into much 
laborious argumentation, in the confidence of 
confuting one of the simplest and justest of 
metaphysical opinions. To prove that power 
is more than invariable antecedence, they prove 
that it is more than casual antecedence, and 
that events do not follow each other, loosely 
and confusedly, as jf antecedents could be in- 
variable, which had not consequents as in- 
variable, or, as if a uniform series were not 
merely another name for a number of uniform 
antecedents and consequents, A cause is, 
perhaps, not that which has merely once pre- 
ceded an event ^ hut we ^ve the name to that 
which has always been followed by a certain 
event, is followed by a certain event, and, ac- 
cording to our belief, will continue to be in 
future followed by that event, as its immedi- 
ate consequent; and causation, power, or any 
other synonymous words which we may use, 
express nothing more than this permanent re- 
lation of that which has preceded to that which 
has followed. If this invanahleness of suc- 
cession, past, present, and future, be not that 
which constitutes one event the efiect of an- 
other, Dr Reid, at least, has not pointed out 
any additional circumstance which we must 
combine with it, in our definition of an efiect, 
though he has shown, indeed, with most abun- 
dant evidence, if any evidence at all were ne- 
cessary, that the antecedents and consequents 
are not the same ; that we use active and 
passive verbs, in different senses, applying, 
as might well be supposed, the one to the 
antecedent, the other to the consequent ; ‘ 
that we speak of effects and causes as if truly 
different, since it is unquestionably not the 
same thing to follow imiformly a certain change, 
and to precede uniformly a certain change, and 
that we never think of giving those names 
where we do not conceive that there is some 
permanent relation. But, though these dis- 
tinctions might be allowed to have irresistible 
weight, in opposition to the scepticism, if such 
eictravagant scepticism there ever were, which 
affirmed the sequences of events to be altoge- 
ther casual and irregular, they axe surely of no 
weight against that simple definition of power, 
which affirms it to consist in the certainty of 
the invariable sequence of some event as its i 
immediate consequent; since this very regu- 
larity of the sequences, which is supposed by 
the definition, muat,< of itself, have given oc- 
casion to all those distinctions of thought and 
language which Br Reid has adduced. 

That one event should invariably be followed 


by another event, is indeed, it will be allowed, 
as every thing in nature is, most wonderful, and 
can be ascribed only to the infimte source of 
every thi% wonderful and sublime ; the wiL 
of that divine Being, who gave the universe 
its laws, and who formed these with a most 
beneficent arrangement for the happiness of 
Ills creatures, who, without a belief in the u- 
niformity of these laws, to direct their con- 
duct, could not have knoum how to preserve 
even their animal existence, - But the unifoi- 
mity of succession is surely not rendered less 
wonderful, by a mere change of name. It is 
the same unaltered wonder still, when we as- 
cribe the term power to the prior of two events 
as when we ascribe to it the exactly synony- 
mous phrase invariahleness of antecedence; 
each of these terms implying nothing more 
than that the one event cannot take place with- 
out being immediately followed by the other. 
The permanence and uniformity of the rela- 
tion are the essential circumstances. To he 
that which cannot exist, without being in- 
stantly followed by a certain event, is to he 
the cause of the event, as a correlative effect. 
It is impossible for us to believe, that the in- 
vanable antecedent is any tiring but the cause, 
or the cause any thing but the invariable an- 
tecedent ; as it is impossible for us to believe 
that homo is the Latin synonyme of man, and 
yet that man is not the English synonyme of 
homo. 

To know the powers of nature, is, then, 
nothing more than to know what antecedents 
are and will be invariably followed by what 
consequents ; for this invariableness, and not 
any distinct existence, is all which the shorter 
term power, in any case, expresses ; and this, 
and this alone is the true object of physical 
inquiry, in that second point of view, in which 
we have considered it, as directed to the suc- 
cessions of events. 

Whenever, therefore, the question is put, 
as to any object, What is it ^ there are two 
answers, and only two answers that can be given 
with meaning. W e may regard it as it exists in 
space, and state the elements that co-exist in it, 
or rather that constitute it ; or we may regard it 
as it exists in time, and state, in all the series 
of changes, of which it forms an irivanablc 
part, the objects to which it is related as ante- 
cedent or consequent. 

To combine these two views of nature, as 
it exists in space and time, and to know, with 
perfect accuracy, every element of every ag- 
gregate, and every series of changes, of which 
each forms, or can form, a part, would he to 
know every thing which can be physically 
kno^vn of the universe. To extend our mere 
physical inquiry still farther into the phenome- 
na of nature, after this perfect knowledge, 
would he to suppose erroneously, that, in the 
compounds before us, of which we know 
every element, there is some element, not yet 
discovered, or, in the well-known successions 
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of events, some antecedent or consequent as 
yet unobserved; or it would be to inquire 
without any real object of inquiry, — a sort of 
investigation, which, for two tnousand years, 
was almost the sole employment of the sub- 
tle and the studious, and which is far from 
having perished, with those venerable follies 
of the schools, at which we know so well 
how to smile, even while we are imitating 
them, perhaps, ^with similar errors of our 
own. ^ I cannot but think, for example, that, 
on this very subject of the connexion of events, 
the prevalent notions and doctrines, even of 
very eminent philosophers, are not far advan- 
ced beyond the verbal complexity of the four 
causes of which Aristotle treats, the material^ 
the formal, the efficient, and the fnal; or 
Plato’s five causes, which Seneca, in one of 
his Epistles, briefly defines the id ex quo, the 
id a quo, the id quo, the id ad quod, and the 
id propter quod;* and though there were no 
other evidence than this one subject affords, 
it would still, I fear, prove sufficiently, that, 
with all our manifest improvements in our 
plans of philosophical investigation, and all 
the splendid discoveries to which these im- 
provements have led, we have not wholly lost 
that great art, wffiich, for so long a time, sup- 
plied the place of the whole art of philosophi- 
zing — ^the art of inquiring assiduously, without 
knowing wffiat we are inquiring about. 

It is an art, indeed, which there is too much 
reason to suppose, will accompany philosophy, 
though always, it is to be hoped, in less and 
less proportion, during the whole course of its 
progiess. There will for ever be points, on 
which those will reason ill, who may yet rea- 
son, with perfect accuracy, in other matters. 
With all those sublime discoveries of modern 
times, which do us so much honour, and with 
that improved art of discovery, which is still 
more valuable to us than the discoveries pro- 
duced by it, we must not flatter ourselves 
with exemption from the errors of darker ages 
— of ages truly worthy of the name of dark, 
but to which we perhaps give the name, with 
more readiness, because it seems to imply, 
that our own is an age of light. Our real 
comfort, in comparing ourselves with the ir- 
refragable and subtle doctors of other times, 
is not that we do not sometimes reason as in- 
defatigably ill as they, and without knowing 
what we are truly reasoning about, but that 
we do this much leas frequently, and are con- 
tinuaUy lessening the number of cases, in 
which we reason as ill, and increasing, in pro- 
portion, the number of cases, in which we rea- 
son better, and do truly know, what objects 
we are seeking. 

Of all the cases, however, in which it is of 
importance that the mind should have precise 
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notions of its objects of inquiry, the most im- 
portant are those which relate to the subject 
I at present considered by us ; because the na* 

I ture of power, in the relation which it is im- 
possible for us not to feel of events, as recip- 
rocally effects and causes, must enter, in a 
great measure, into every inquiry which we 
are capable of making, as to the successive 
phenomena, either of matter or of mind. It 
IS of so much importance, therefore, to our 
future inquiries, that you should know what 
this universal and paramount relation is, that 
I have dwelt on it at a length, which I fear 
must have already exhausted your patience ; 
since it is a discussion, I must confess, which 
requires considerable effort of attention ; and 
which has nothing, I musl also confess, to re- 
commend it, but its dry utility. I trust, how- 
ever, that you are too well acquainted with 
the nature of science not to know, that it is 
its utihty which is its primary recommendation, 
and that you are too desirous of advancing in 
it not to disregard the occasional ruggedness 
of a road, which is far from being always lug- 
ged. It may be allowed to him, who walks 
only for the pleasure of the moment, to turn 
away from every path, in which he has not 
flowers and verdure beneath his feet, and 
beauty wherever he looks around. But what 
should we have thought of the competitor of 
the Olympic course, whose object was the 
glory of a prize, contested by the proudest of 
his contemporary heroes, if, with that illustri- 
ous reward before liim, — ^with strength and 
agility that might insure him the possession 
of it, — and with all the assembled multitudes 
of Greece to witness his triumph, he had 
turned away from the contest, and the victory, 
because he was not to tread on softness, and 
to be refreshed with fragrance, as he moved 
along ! In that knowledge which awaits your 
studies, in the various sciences to which your 
attention may be turned, you have a much 
nobler prize before you; and, therefore, I shall 
not hesitate to call forth occasionally all the vi- 
gour of your attention, at the risk of a httle 
temporary fatigue, as often as it shall appear 
to me, that, by exciting you to more than or- 
dinaiy intellectual activity, I can facilitate your 
acquisition of a reward, which the listless ex- 
I ertions of the indolent never can obtain, and 
I which is as truly the prize of strenuous effort, 
as the palms of the Circus or the Course. 




LECTURE VII. 

ON POWEB, CAUSE, AND EPFECT. 

My last Lecture, Gentlemen, was chiefly 
employed in examining what it is, which is the 
real object of inquiry, when we consider the 
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phenomena of nature as successive ; and we 
found, that, by an original principle of our 
constitution, we are led, from the mere obser- 
vation of change, to believe, that, when simi- 
lar circumstances recur, the changes, which 
we observed, will also recur in the same or- 
der ; that there is hence conceived by us to be 
a permanent relation of one event, as invan- 
ahly antecedent, to another event, as invari- 
ably consequent ; and that this permanent re- 
lation is all which constitutes power. It is a 
word, indeed, of much seeming mystery j but 
all which is supposed to be mysterious and 
perplexing in it vanishes, when it is regarded 
in its true light as only a short general term, 
expressive of invariable antecedence, or, in 
other words, of thsTt, which cannot exist in 
certain circumstances, without being immedi- 
ately followed by a certain definite event, 
which we denominate an effect, in reference 
to the antecedent, which we denominate a 
cause. To express, shortly, what appears to me 
to be the only mtelhgible meaning of the three 
niost important words in physics, immediate 
invariable antecedence is power ; the imme- 
diate invariable antecedent, in any sequence, 
is a cause ; the immediate invariable conse- 
quent is the correlative effect. 

The object of philosophic inquiry, then, in 
that second department of it, which we con- 
sidered, with respect to the phenomena of 
nature as successive, we have found not to be 
any thing different from the phenomena them- 
selves, but to be those very phenomena, as 
preceding or foUoiving, in certain regular se- 
ries, Power is not any thing that can exist 
separately fi:om a substance, but is merely the 
substance itself, considered in relation to an- 
other substance ; in the same manner, as what 
we denominate form, is not any thing separate 
from the elementary atoms of a mass, hut is 
merely the relation of a number of atoms, as 
co-existing in apparent contact. The sculptor, 
at every strobe of his chissel, alters the form of 
the block of marble on which he works, not 
by communicating to it any new qualities, but 
merely by separating from it a number of the 
corpuscles which were formerly included by us 
in our conception of the continuous whole ; 
and when he has given the last delicate touch- 
es that finish the Jupiter, or the Venus, or 
Apollo, the divine form which we admire, as 
if it had assumed a new existence beneath the 
artistes hand, is still in itself unaltered ; the 
same quiescent mass, that slumbered for ages 
in the quarry of which it was a part. 

Quale fuscae marmor in Africae 
Solo recisum, aumere idoneum 
^uoscunqtie rultus. seu Diana 
Sen Cytberaea magis placebit; 

Infortms, ater, sul> pedibus jacet. 

Donee politns Phidiaci nmnti 
Fotmosa tandem destinatas 
Induitur lapis ora diva*. 

Jam, jamque ponit duntiem placens, 

Et nunc ocelli, et gralda mollium 


Spirat genarum, nunc labella et 
Per nivium coma sparsa coUum. 

The forai of bodies is the relation of their 
elements to each other in space, — the power 
of bodies is their relation to each other m 
time ; and both form and power, if considered 
separately from the number of elementary cor- 
puscles, and fiom the changes that arise suc- 
cessively, are equally abstractions of the mind, 
and nothing more. In a ’fomef Lecture, 1 
alluded to the influence of errors wth respect 
to the nature of abstraction, as one of the 
principal causes that retard the progress of 
philosophy. We give a name to some com- 
mon quality of many substances ; and we then 
suppose, that there is in it something real, be- 
cause we have given it a name, and strive to 
discover, what that is in itself, which, in itself, 
has no existence. The example, which I used 
at that time, was the very striking one, of the 
genera and species, and the whole classes of 
ascending and descending universals of the 
schools. I might have found an example, as 
striking, in those abstractions of form and 
power, which we are now considering, — ab- 
stractions, that have exercised an influence on 
philosophy, as injurious as the whole series of 
universals in Porphyry’s memorable tree, and 
one of which, at least, still continues to ex- 
ercise the same injurious influence, when the 
tree of Porphyry has been long disregarded, 
and almost forgotten. 

In the philosophy of Aristotle, form, which 
all now readily allow to be a mere abstraction 
of the mind, when considered separately from 
the figured substance, was regarded as some- 
thing equally real with matter itself; and, in- 
deed, matter, which was supposed to derive 
from form all its qualities, was rather the less 
important of the two. Of substantial forms, 
however, long so omnipotent, we now hear, 
only in those works which record the errors 
of other ages, as a part of the history of the 
fallible being, man, or in those lighter works 
of playful ridicule, which convert our very 
folhes into a source of amusement, and find 
abundant materials, therefore, in what was 
once the wisdom of the past. Crambe, the 
young companion of Maxtinus Scribblerus, 
we are told, “ regretted extremely, that sub- 
stantial forms, a race of harmless beings, 
which had lasted for many years, and afforded 
a comfortable subsistence to many poor philo- 
sophers, should be now hunted down hke so 
many wolves, without the possibihty of a re- 
treat. He considered that it had gone much 
harder with them, than with essences, which 
had retired from the schools, into the apo- 
thecaries’ shops, where some of them had 
been advanced into the degree of quintessen- 
ces. He thought there should be a retreat 
for poor substantial forms, amongst the gen- 
tlemen ushers at court, and that there were 
indeed substantial forms, such as forms of 
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prayer and forms of government, ^v^tllo^lt 
which the things themselves could never long 
subsist.”* 

The subject of this pleasantry is, indeed, 
it must be owned, so absurd in itself, as scarce- 
ly to require the aid of wit to render it ridi- 
culous ; and yet this more than poetic per- 
sonification of the mere figure of a body, as 
itself a separate entity, which appears to us 
too absmd almost to be feigned as an object 
of philosophic belief, even to such a mind as 
that of Crambe, was whatj for age after age, 
seemed to the most intelligent philosophers 
a complete explanation of all the wonders of 
the universe ; and substantial forms, far from 
needing a retreat among gentlemen ushers, at 
court, had their place of highest honours amid 
doctors and disputants, in every school and 
college, where, though they certainly could 
not give science, they at least served the tem- 
porary pui*pose of rendering the want of it un- 
felt, and of giving all the dignity which science 
itself could have bestowed. 

The vague and obscure notions, at present 
attached to the words power, cause, effect, 
appear to me very analogous to the notions 
of the Peiipatetics, and, indeed, of the greater 


* Mart. Scnb. c. 7.~Pope’s Works, Ed. 1757# v. ^11. 
p. 58, 60, 
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It is the mere regularity of the successions 
of events, not any additional and more myste- 
nous circumstance, which power may be sup- 
posed to denote, that gives the whole value 
to our physical knowledge. It is of importance 
for us to know, what antecedents truly pre- 
cede what consequents ; since W'e can thus pro- 
vide for that futui-e, which we are hence ena- 
bled to foresee, and can, in a great measure, mo- 
dify, and almost create, the future to ourselves, 
by arranging the objects over which we have 
command, m such a manner, as to form with 
them the antecedents, which we know to be 
invariably followed by the consequents desired 
by us. It is thus we are able to exercise that 
command over nature, which He, who is its 
only real Sovereign, has deigned, m the mag- 
mficence of His bounty, to confer on us, to- 
gether with the still greater privilege of know- 
ing that Omnipotence to which all our dele- 
gated empire is so humbly subordinate. It 
IS a command which can be exercised by us, 
only as beings, who, according to one of the 
definitions that have been given of man, look 
both before and behind ; or, in the words of 
Cicero, who join and connect the future with 
the present, seeing things, not in their pro- 
gress merely, but in the circumstances that 
precede them, and the circumstances that fol- 
low them, and being thus enabled to provide 
and arrange whatever is necessary for that life 
of which the whole course lies open before 
us. “ Homo autem (quod rationis est parti- 
ceps, per quam consequentia cemit, causas 
rerum videt, eaxumque progressus et quasi 
antecessiones non ignorat, similitudines com- 
parat, et rebus praesentibus adjungit atque 
annectic futuras) facile totius vitae cursum vi- 
det, ad eamqiie degendam praeparat res neces- 
sarias.”* 

That power is nothing more than the rela- 
tion of one object or event as antecedent to 
another object or event, its immediate and in- 
variable consequent, may, pexhaps, from the 
influence of former habits of thought, or ra- 
ther, of former abuse of language, at first ap- 
pear to you an unwarrantable simplification 
for, though you may never have clearly con- 
ceived, in power, any thing more than the im- 
mediate sequence of a certain change or event, 
as its uniform attendant, the mere habit of at- 
taching to it many phnises of mystery, may, 
very naturally, lead you to conceive, that, ii* 
itself, independently of these phrases, there 
must be something peculiarly mysterious. But 
the longer you attend to the notion, the more 
clearly will you perceive, that all which you 
have ever understood in it, is the immediate 
sequence of some change ^vltll the certainty 
of the future recurrence of this effect, as often 
as the antecedent itself may recur in similar 


number of the ancient philosophers, with 
respect to form ; and, I trust, that as we have 
now universally learned to consider form, as 
nothing in itself, but only as the relation of 
bodies co-existing immediately in space, so 
power vTill at length be as universally con- 
sidered as only the relation which substances 
Dear to each other, in time, according as their 
phenomena are immediately successive ; the 
invariable antecedent being the cause, the in- ! 
variable consequent the effect ; and the an- 1 
tecedent and consequent being all that aie 
present in any phenomenon. Thei'e are, in 
nature, only substances ; and all the substan- 
ces in nature, are every thing that truly exists 
in nature. There is, therefore, no additional 
power, separate or different from the antece- 
dent itself, more than there is form, separate 
or different from the figured mass, or any other 
quality without a substance. Li the beauti- 
ful experiment of the prismastic decomposi- 
tion of light, for example, the refracting power 
of the prism is not any thing separate or se- 
parable from it, more than its weight or trans- 
parency. There are not a prism and trans- 
parency, but there is a prism giving passage 
to light. In hke manner, there are not a 
prism and refracting power, and coloured rays, 
but there are a prism and rays of various col- 
ours which W’e have perceived to be deflected 
variously from their original line of direction, 
when they approach and quit the lens, and 
which we believe, will, in the same circum- 
stances, continually exhibit the same tendency. 


* Cicero de OfQciis, lib. i, c. 4, 
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circumstances. To take an example, \’\hich 
1 have already repeatedly employed, when a 
spark falls upon gunpowder, and kindles it 
into explosion, every one ascnhes to the spark 
the power of kindling the inflammable mass. 
But let any one ask himself, what it is which 
he means by the term, and, without contenting 
himseK with a few phrases that signify no- 
thing, reflect, before he gives his answer, and 
he will find, that he means nothing more, 
than that, in all similar circumstances, the 
explosion of gunpowder will be the immedi- 
ate and uniform consequence of the applica- 
tion of a spai’k. To take an example more 
immediately connected with our own science, 
we all know, that as soon as any one, in the 
usual circumstances* of health and freedom, 
wills to move his arm, the motion of his 
arm follows ; and we all heheve, that, in the 
same circumstance of health, and in the same 
freedom from external restraint, the same will 
to move the arm will be constantly followed 
by the same motion. If we knew and be- 
lieved nothing more, than that this motion of 
the ai’m would uniformly follow the will to 
move it, would our knowledge of this parti- 
cular phenomenon he less perfect, than at 
present, and should we learn any thing new, 
by being told, that the will would not merely 
be invariably followed by the motion of the 
arm, but that the ■vvill would also have the 
power of moving the arm ; or would not the 
power of moving the arm be precisely the 
same thing, as the invariable sequence of the 
motion of the arm, when the will was imme- 
diately antecedent? 

This test of identity, as I have said in my 
Essay on the subject, appears to me to be a 
most accurate one. When a proposition is 
tiue, and yet communicates no ad<htional in- 
formation, it must be of exactly the same im- 
port as some other proposition formerly un- 
derstood and admitted. Let us suppose our- 
selves, then, to know aU the antecedents and 
consequents in nature, and to believe, not 
merely that they have once or repeatedly ex- 
isted in succession, but that they have uni- 
formly done so, and will continue for ever to 
recur in similar series, so that, but for the in- 
tervention of the Divine will, which would 
be itself, in that case, a new antecedent, it 
will be absolutely impossible for any one of 
the antecedents to eidst ^in, in similar cir- 
cumstances, without being instandy followed 
by its original consequent. If an effect be 
something more than what invariably follows 
a particular antecedenl^ we might, on the pre- 
sent supposition, know every invariable con- 
sequent of every antecedent, so as to be able 
to predict, in their minutest circumstances, 
what events would for ever Mow every other 
event, and yet have no conception of power | 
or causatioa We might know, that the flame 
of a candle, if we held our hand over it, would 
be instantly followed by pain and burning of 


the hand, — that, if we ate or drank a ccrrain 
quantity, our hunger and thirst would cease j 
— ^we might even build houses for shelter, 
sow and plant for sustenance, form legislative 
enactments for the prevention or punishment 
of vice, and bestow rewards for the encourage- 
ment of virtue ; m short, we might do, as in- 
dividuals and citizens, whatever we do at this 
moment, and with exactly the same views, 
and yet, (on the supposition that power is 
something different from that* invariable ante- 
cedence which alone we are supposed to know, ) 
we might, with all this unerring knowledge of 
the future, and undoubting confidence in the 
results which it was to present, have no know- 
ledge of a single power in nature, or of a sin- 
gle cause or effect. To him who had previ- 
ously kindled a fixe, and placed on it a vessel 
full of water, with the certainty that the wa- 
ter, in that situation, would speedily become 
hot, what additional information would be 
given by telling him that the fire had the 
power of boiling water, that it was the cause 
of the boiling, and the boiling its effect ? And 
if no additional information would m this case 
be given, then, according tg the test of the 
identity of propositions, befoie stated, to know 
events as invariably antecedent and consequent, 
is to know them as causes and effects ; and to 
know all the powers of every substance, there- 
fore, would be only to know what changes or 
events would, in all possible circumstances, 
ensue, when preceded by ceitain other changes 
or events. It is only by confounding casual 
with uniform and invariable antecedence, that 
power can be conceived to be something dif- 
ferent from antecedence. It certainly is some- 
thing very different from the prionty of a single 
moment ; but it is impossible to form any con- 
ception of it whatever, except merely as that 
which is constantly followed by a certain 
• effect. 

Such is the simple, and, as it appears to 
me, the only intefligible view of power, as 
! discoverable in the successive phenomena of 
nature. And yet, how different from this 
simple view is the common, or, I may almost 
say, the universal notion of the agencies 
which are supposed to he concerned in the 
phenomena that are the objects of philosophic 
inquiry. It is the detection of the powers of 
nature, to which such inquiry is supposed to 
lead, hut not of powers, in the sense in which 
alone that phrase is intelligible, as signifying 
the objects themselves which imiformly pre 
cede certain changes. The powers which our 
investigation is to detect, or which, at least, in 
all the phenomena that come under our obser- 
vation, we are to consider as the sole efficient, 
though invisible producers of them, are con- 
ceived by us to be something far more mys- 
terious, — something that is no part of the an- 
tecedent, and yet is a part of it, — or that in- 
tervenes between each antecedent and conse- 
quent, without being itself any thing interme . 
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diate; as if it were possible that any thing 
could interven 5 in a senes, without instantly 
becoming itseJ a part of the seiies, — a new 
link in the lengthened chain, — the consequent 
of the former antecedent, and the antecedent 
of the former consequent. 

To me, indeed, it appears so very obvious 
a truth, that the substances which exist in na- 
ture, — the world, its living inhabitants, and the 
adorable Bering who created them, — axe all the 
real existences in nature, and that, in the va- 
rious changes which occur, therefore, there can 
as little be any powers or susceptibilities dif- 
ferent from the antecedents and consequents 
themselves, as there can be forms different 
from the co-existmg particles which constitute 
them, — ^that to labour thus to impress this 
truth upon your minds, seems to me almost 
like an attempt to demonstrate a self-evident 
proposition. An illusion, however, so imiver- 
sal, as that which supposes the powers of na- 
ture to be something more than the mere se- 
ries of antecedents themselves, is not rashly, 
or without very full inquiry, to be considered 
as an illusion ; and, at any rate, in the case of 
a mistake, so prevalent and so important in 
its consequence^ it cannot be uninteresting, 
to inquire into the circumstances that appear 
most probably to have led to it. Indeed the 
more false, and the more obviously false the 
illusion is, the more must it deserve our in- 
quiry, what those circumstances have been 
which have so long obtained for it the assent, 
not of common understandings merely, but of 
the quick-sighted and the subtle. For a full 
view of my opinions on this subject, I must re- 
fer you to the work which I have pubhshed on 
the Relati on of Cause and Effect ; and the short 
abstract of them which I now offer, as it would 
be superfluous for those who have read and un- 
derstood that work, is chiefly for the sake of 
those who may not have had an opportunity 
of perusing the volume itself. 

One source of the general fallacy unques- 
tionably is that influence of abstraction, to 
which I before alluded, as aided, and in a 
great measure perpetuated, by the use of lan- 
guage, and the common unavoidable modes of 
grammatical construction. We speak of the 
powers of a substance, of substances that have 
certain power — of the figiue of a body, or of 
bodies that have a certain figure, in the same 
manner as we speak of the students of a uni- 
versity, or of a house that has a great number 
of lodgers j and we thus ieaxn to consider 
the power, which a substance possesses, as 
something different from the substance itself, 
inherent in it, indeed, but inherent as something 
that may yet subsist separately. In the ancient 
philosophy, this error extended to the notions 
both of form and power. In the case of form, 
however, we have seen, that the illusion, though 
it lasted for many ages, did at length cease, and 
that no one now regards the figure of a body, as 
anything hut the body itself. It is probable 


that the illusion, with respect to power, as 
something different from the substance that 
is said to possess it, would, in like manner, 
have ceased, and given place to juster views, 
if it had not been for the cause which I am 
next to consider. 

This cause is the imperfection of our senses, 
the same cause which, in the other department 
of physics before examined by us, the depart- 
ment that relates to matter considered merely 
as existing in space, we find to give occasion 
to all our inquiries into the compositions of 
bodies. In this department of physics, how- 
ever, which relates to the successions of pheno- 
mena in time, the imperfection of our senses 
operates in a different way. It is not that 
which gives occasion to the necessity of in- 
quiry ; for we have seen, that senses, of the 
utmost accuracy and dehcacy, could not, of 
themselves, and without expenence, have 
enabled us to predict any one event, in the 
innumerable senes of phenomena that are con- 
stantly taldng place around us. But, though 
senses of the nicest discrimination could not 
have rendered inquiry into the successions of 
events superfluous, they would have saved us 
from much idle inquiry, and have given far 
greater precision, if not to our rules, at least 
to our imiform practice, of philosophizing. 

As our senses are at present constituted, 
they are too imperfect to enable us to distin- 
guish all the elements that co-exist in bodies ; 
and of elements, which are themselves un- 
known to us, the minute changes which take 
place in them, must of course be unknown. 
We are hence, from our incapacity of disco- 
vering these elements by our imperfect sen- 
ses and imperfect analysis, incapable of distin- 
guishing the whole series of internal changes 
that occur in them, the whole progressive 
series of antecedents and consequents, in a 
phenomenon that appears to our senses sim- 
ple ; and since it is only between immediate 
antecedents and consequents that we suppose 
any permanent and invariable relation, we are 
therefore constantly on the watch, to detect, 
in the more obvious changes, that appear to 
us in nature, some of those minuter element- 
ary changes, which we suspect to intervene. 
These minute invisible changes, when ac- 
tually intervening, are truly what connect the 
obvious antecedents with the obvious conse- 
quents ; and the innumerable discoveries 
which we are constaiftly making of these 
lead us habitually to suppose, that, amid all 
the visible changes perceived by us, there i? 
something latent which links them together. 
He who for the first time listens to the de- 
lightful sounds of a violin, if he be ignorant 
of the theory of sound, will very naturally 
suppose that the touch of tUe strings by the 
bow is the cause of the melody which he 
hears. He learns, however, that this pnmary 
impulse would be of little effect, were it not 
for the vibrations excited by it in the violin 
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itself j and another discovery, still more im- 
portant, shows him that the vibiation of the 
instrument would be of no effect, if it were 
not for the elastic medium interposed between 
his ear and it. It is no longer to the violin, 
therefore, that he looks, as the direct cause 
of the sensation of sound, but to the vibrating 
air ; nor will even this be long considered by 
him as the cause, if he turns his attention to 
the structure of the organ of hearing. He 
will then trace effect after effect, through a 
long series of complex and very wonderful 
parts, till he arnve at the auditory nerve, and 
the whole mass of the brain, in some unknoivn 
state of which he is at length forced to rest, 
as the cause or immediate antecedent of that 
affection of the mind which constitutes the 
particular sensation. To inquire into the la^ 
tent causes of events is thus to endeavour to 
observe changes which we suppose to be ac- 
tually taking place before us unobserved, very 
nearly in the same manner, as to inquire into 
the composition of a substance is to strive 
to discover the bodies -that are constantly be- 
fore us, without our being able to distmguish 
them. 

It is quite impossible, that this constant 
search, and frequent detection of causes, be- 
fore unknown, thus found to intervene between 
all the phenomena observed by us, should not, 
by the influence of the common principles of 
our mental constitution, at length associate, 
almost indissolubly, with the very notion of 
change, as perceived by us, the notion of 
something intermediate, that as yet lies hid 
from our search, and connects the parts of the 
series which we at present perceive. This 
latent somethmg, supposed to intervene be- 
tween the observed antecedent and the obser- 
ved consequent, being the more immediate an- 
tecedent of the change which we observe, is 
of comse regarded by us as the true cause of 
the change, while the antecedent actually ob- 
served by us, and known, ceases, for the same 
reason, to be regarded as the cause, and a cause 
IS hence supposed by us to be something very 
mysterious ; since we give the name, in our 
imagination, to something of the nature of 
which we must be absolutely ignorant, as we 
are, by supposition, ignorant of its very ex- 
istence. The parts of a series of changes, 
which we truly observe, are regarded by us 
as little more than signs of other intervening 
changes as yet undetected : and our thought 
is thus constantly turned from the known to 
the unbiovm, as often as we think of disco- 
vering a cause. 

The e^ectation of discovering something 
interme^ate and unknown between all known 
evente, it thus appears, isvery readily convert- 
ible into the common norion of power, as a 
secret and invisible tie. Why does it do 
this? or. How does it produce this effect? is 
the question which we axe constantly dispo- 
sed to put, when we are told of any change 


which one substance occasions in another, 
and the common answer, in all such cases, is 
nothing more than the statement of some in- 
tervening object, or event, supposed to be 
unknown to the asker, but as truly a mere 
antecedent in the sequence, as the more ob- 
vious antecedent which he is supposed to know. 
How is it that we see objects at a distance — . 
a tower, for example, on the summit of a hill, 
or the opposite side of a river ? Because raj s 
of light are reflected from the tOwer to the eye. 
The new antecedent appears to us a very in- 
telligible reason. And why do rays of light, 
that fall in confusion fiom every body, within 
our sphere of vision, on every point of the 
surface of the eye, — from the wood, the rock, 
the bridge, the river, as well as the tower, — 
give distinct impressions of all these different 
ob]ects ? Because the eye is formed of such 
refracting power, that the rays of light, which 
fall confusedly on its surface, converge within 
It, and form distinct images of the objects 
from which they come, on that part of the 
eye which is an expansion of the nerve of 
sight. Again we axe told only of intervening 
events before unknown to us ; and again we 
consider the mere laiowledge of these new an- 
tecedents as a very intelligible explanation ot 
the event which we knew before. This con- 
stant statement of something intermediate, that 
is supposed to be unknown to us, as the cause 
of the phenomena which we perceive, when- 
ever we ask, how or why they take place ? 
continuallystrengtbensthe illusion, which leads 
us to regard the powers of objects as something 
different from the perceived objects them- 
selves ; and yet it is evident, that to state in. 
tervenmg changes is only to state other ante- 
cedents, — ^not any thing different from mere 
antecedence ; and that, whatever number of 
these intervening changes we may discover 
between the antecedent and the consequent, 
which we at present know, we must at length 
come to some ultimate change, which is tnily 
and immediately antecedent to the known ef- 
fect. We may say, that an orator, when he de- 
claims, excites the sensation of sound, be- 
cause the motion of his vocal organs excites 
vibrations in the intervening air ; that these 
vibrations of air are the cause of the souni 
by communicating vibration to parts of the ear, 
and that the vibrations of these parts of the 
ear are the cause of the sound, by affecting in 
a particular manner the nerve of hearing, and 
the brain in general ; — but, when we come to 
the ultimate affection of the sensonal organ, 
which immediately precedes the sensation of 
the mind, it is evident that we cannot say of 
it, that it is the cause of the sound, by excit- 
mg any thing intermediate, since it then could 
not itself be that by which the sound was im- 
mediately preceded. It is the cause, however ; 
exactly in the same manner as all the other 
pa^ of the^ sequence were causes, merely by 
being the immediate and invariable antece- 
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dent of the particular effect. If, in our ina- 
bility of assigning any thing intermediate, we 
were to say, that this last affection of the sen- 
sonal organ occasioned the sound, because it 
had the power of occasioning sound, we 
should say nothing more than if we said at 
once, that it occasioned the sound, or, in 
other words, was that which could not exist 
in the same circumstances 'without the sound 
as its instant atteildant. 

“ Y-Tiatisthefe,” says Malebranche, “which 
Aristotle cannot at once propose and resolve, 
by his fine words of genus, species, act, power, 
nature, form, faculties, qualities, causa per se, 
causa per accidens 9 His followers find it very 
difficult to comprehend that these words sig- 
nify nothing ; and that we are not more learned 
than we were before, when we have heard them 
tell us, in their best manner, that fire melts 
metals, because it has a solvent faculty; and 
that some unfortunate epicure, or glutton, di- 
gests ill, because he has a weak digestion, or 
because the vis concoctrix does not perform 
well its functions.” * 

We see only parts of the great sequences 
that are taking ^ace in nature ; and it is on 
this account we seek for the causes of what 
we know in the parts of the sequences that 
are unknown. If our senses had originally 
enabled us to discnmmate every element of 
bodies, and, consequently, all the minute 
changes which take place m these, as clearly 
as the more obvious changes at present per- 
ceived by us ; in short, if, bet\veen two known 
events, we had never discovered any thing in- 
termediate and unknovin, forming a new an- 
tecedent of the consequent observed before, 
our notion of a cause would have been very 
different from that mysterious unintelligible 
something which we now conceive it to be ; 
and we should then, perhaps, have found as 
little difficulty in admitting it to be what it 
simply and truly is, — only another name for 
the immediate invariable antecedent of any 
event, — as we now find in admitting the form 
of a body, to be only another name for the 
lelative position of the parts that constitute it. 

But, I have said in my Essay, though the 
powers of created beings be nothing more 
than their relation to certain events that in- | 
variably attend them, is this definition con- 
sistent ■with the notion which we form of the 
power of the Creator ? or, Is not his efficiency 
altogether different in nature, as well as in 
degree ? The omnipotence of God, it must, 
indeed, oe allowed, bears to every created 
power the same relation of a’fvful superionty, 
which his infinite vidsdom and goodness bear 
to the humble knowledge and -virtue of his 
creatures. But as we know his wisdom and 
goodness, only by knowing what that human 
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wdsdom and goodness ai’e, which, with all 
their imperfection, he has yet permitted to 
know and adore him, — so, it is only by know- 
ing created power, weak and limited as it is, 
that we can rise to the contemplation of his 
omnipotence. In contemplating it, we con.- 
sider only his will, as the direct antecedent 
of those glorious effects which the universe 
displays. The power of God is not any thing 
different from God ; hut is the Almighty him- 
self, wilhng whatever seems to him good, ana 
creating or altering all things by his very iwll 
to create or alter. It is enough for our de- 
votion, to trace everywhere the characters ot 
the Divinity, — of provident arrangement prioi 
to this system of things ; and to know, there- 
fore, that, without that divine will as antece- 
dent, nothing could have been. Wherever we 
turn our eyes ; to the earth — to the heavens — 
to the myriads of beings that live and move 
around us — or to those more than myriads 
of worlds, which seem themselves almost like 
animated inhabitants of the infinity through 
which they range ; above us, beneath us, on 
every side we discover, -svith a certainty that 
admits not of doubt, intelligence and design, 
that must have preceded the existence of 
every thing which exists. Yet, when we 
analjrze those great, but obscure ideas which 
rise in our rmnd while we attempt to think 
of the creation of things, we feel, that it is 
still only a sequence of events which we are 
considermg, though of events the magnitude 
of which allows us no comparison, because it 
has nothing in common with those earthly 
changes which fall beneath our -view. We 
do not see any third circumstance existing in- 
termediately, and binding, as it were, the 
■will of the Omnipotent Creator to the things 
which are to be ; we conceive only the di- 
vine will Itself, as if made visible to our im- 
agination, and all nature at the very mo- 
ment rising around. It is evident, that, in 
the case of the divine agency, as well as in 
every other mstance of causation, the intro- 
; duction of any circumstance, as a bond oi 
closer connexion, would only furnish a new 
phenomenon to be itself connected ; but even 
though it were possible to conceive the closer 
connmdon of such a third circumstance, as is 
supposed to constitute the inexplicable effi- 
ciency between the will of the Creator and 
the rise of the universe, it would diminish, 
indeed, but it certainly cannot be supposed 
to elevate, the majesty of the person and ot 
the scene. Our feeling of his omnipotence 
is not rendered stmnger by the slo-wness ot 
the complicated process : it is, on the con- 
trary, the immediate succession of the object 
to the desire, which impresses the force of 
the omnipotence on our mind ; and it is to 
the divine agency, therefore, that the repre- 
sentation of instant sequence seems peculiar- 
ly suited, as if it were more emphatically 
I powerful. Such is the great charm of the 
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celebrated passage of Genesis, descriptive of 
the creation of light. It is from stating no- 
thing more than the antecedent and conse- 
quent, that the majestic simplicity of the de- 
scription is derived. God speaks and it is 
done. We imagine nothing intermediate- 
In our highest contemplation of His power, 
we believe only, that, when He willed crea- 
tion, a world arose ; and that, in all future 
time, His will to create cannot exist, without 
being followed by the instant rise into being 
of whatever He may have willed j that His 
will to destroy any thing, will be, in like 
manner, followed by its non-existence ; and 
His will to vary the course of things, by mi- 
raculous appearances. The will is the only 
necessary previous change; and that Being 
has almighty power, whose every viull is im- 
mediately and invariably followed by the ex- 
istence of its object. 


LECTURE VIII. 

ON HYPOTHESIS AND THEORY. 

I 

The observations which I have already 
made on power, Gentlemen, have, I hope, 
shown you, both what it truly is, and the 
sources of that illusion which leads us to re- 
gard it as something more mysterious. 

The pnncipal source of this illusion, we 
foimd to be oim incapacity of distinguishing 
the minute elements of bodies, — ^that leads us, ' 
in a manner which it is imnecessary now to 
recapitulate, to suspect constantly some inter- 
mediate and unobserved objects and events, 
between the parts of sequences, which we 
truly observe, and, by the influence of this 
habit, to transfer, at last, tbe notion of power, 
from the antecedent which we observe, to the 
supposed more direct antecedent, which we 
only imagine, and to consider the causes of 
events as some unknown circumstances, that 
exist hetu^een all the antecedents which we 
know, and the consequents which we know, 
and connect these together in mysterious 
union. 

The same imperfection of our senses, which, 
from our incapacity of discovering all the mi- 
nute elements, and consequently all the mi- 
nute elementary changes, in bodies, leads us 
to form erroneous notions of power and cau- 
sation, has tended, in like jnanner, to produce 
a fondness for hypotheses, which, without 
rendering the observed phenomena, in any 
respect, more intelligible, only render them 
more complicated, and increase the very dif- 
ficulty which they are supposed to ^rainish. 

Of this tendency of the mind, which is a 
ve^ injurious one to the progress of sound 
philosophy, I must reqiu':^t your attention to 


a little fuller elucidation. To know well, 
what hypotheses truly are in themselves, and 
what It IS which they contribute to the ex- 
planation of phenomena, is, I am conrinced, 
the surest of all preservatives against that too 
ready assent, which you might otherwise be 
disposed to give to them ; and to guard you, 
from the ready adoption of such loose con- 
clusions, in the reasonings of others, and from 
the tendency to similar rashness ‘of arrange- 
ment and inference in your own speculative 
inquiries, is to perform for you the most im- 
portant office that can be performed, for the 
regulation, both of your present studies, and 
of those maturer investigations, to which, 1 
trust, your present studies are to lead. 

I have already endeavoured to point out to 
you, in what manner we are led to believe, 
that we explain the sequence of two events 
by stating some intermediate event. If ask- 
ed, How it is that we hear a voice at a dis- 
tance, or see a distant object ? we immediately 
answer, B^ecause the primary vibration cf the 
organs of speech is propagated in successive 
vibrations through the intervening air, and be- 
cause light IS reflected or emitted from the 
distant object to the eye ; and he who hears 
this answer, which is obviously nothing more 
than the statement of another effect, or senes 
of effects, that takes place before that particu- 
lar effect concerning which the question is put, 
is perfectly satisfied, for the time, with the 
acquisition which he has made, and thinks, 
that he now knows how it is that we hear 
and see. To know why a succession of events 
takes place, is thus at length conceived by us, 
to be the same thing, as to know some other 
changes, or series of changes, wffiich take place 
between them ; and, with this opinion, as to 
the necessary presence of some intervening 
and connecting link, it is very natural, that, 
when we can no longer state or imagine any 
thii^ which intervenes, we should feel as if 
the sequence itself were less intelligible ; though 
unquestionably, when we can state some in - 
tervening circumstance, we have merely found 
a new antecedent in the train of physical 
events, so as to have now two antecedents 
and consequents, instead of one simple ante- 
cedent and consequent, and have thus only 
doubled our supposed mystery, instead of re- 
moving it. 

Since it does appear to us, however, to 
remove the very mystery which it doubles, it 
is the same thing, with respect to ourgenenil 
practice of philosophizing, as if it did remove 
it. If we suppose the intervention of some 
tmknown cause, in every phenomenon which 
we perceive, we must be equally desirous of 
discovering that unkno'wn cause, which we 
suppose to be intermediate ; and, when this 
is not easily discoverable, we must feel a strong 
tendency to divine what it is, and to acquiesce, 
more readily than we should otheiwise have 
1 done, in the certainty of what we have only 
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imagined; always, of course, imagining the 
cause, which seems to have most analogy to 
the observed effect. 

Such is the nature of that illusion, from 
which the love of hypothesis flows, — as seem- 
ing, by the intervention of a new antecedent, 
to render more intelligible the sequences of 
events that are obviously before us, — though 
all which is truly done, is to double the num- 
ber of antecedents ; and, therefore, to double 
instead of remedying the difficulty that is sup- 
posed to be involved in the consideration of 
a simple sequence of events. A stone tends 
to the ^ound : that it should have this ten- 
dency, in consequence of the mere presence 
of the earth, appears to us most wonderful ; 
and we think, that it would be much less 
wonderful, if we could discover the presence, 
though it were the mere presence, of some- 
thing else. We therefore, in our mind, run 
over every circumstance analogous, to disco- 
ver something which we may consider as pre- 
sent, that may represent to our imagination 
the cause which we seek. The effect of im- 
pulse, in producing motion, we know by con- 
stant experience ; and, as the motion which 
it produces, in 9 particular direction, seems 
analogous to the motion of the stone in its 
particular direction, we conceive, that the mo- 
tion of a stone, in its fall to the earth, is ren- 
dered more intelligible, by the imagined inter- 
vention of some irapelhng body. The circum- 
stances which we observe, however, are mani- 
festly inconsistent 'with the supposition of the 
impulse of any very gross matter. The ana- 
logies of gross matter are accordingly excluded 
from our thoughts, and we suppose the im- 
pulse to proceed from some very subtile fluid, 
to which we give the name of ether, or any 
other name, which we may choose to invent 
for it. The h3q)othesis is founded, you will 
observe, on the mere analogy of another spe- 
cies of motion, and which would account for 
gravitation by the impulse of some fine fluid. 
It is evident that there may be, in this way, 
as many hypotheses to explain a single fact, 
as there have been circumstances analogous 
observed in all the various phenomena of na- 
ture. Accordingly, another set of philoso- 
phers, instead of explaining grawtation by the 
analogy of impulse, have had recourse to ano- 
ther analogy, still more intimately familiar to 
us — ^that of the phenomena of life. We are 
able to move our limbs by oiu* mere volition. 
The mind, therefore, it is evident, can produce 
motion in matter ; and it is hence some in- 
terposed spiritual agent, which produces all 
the phenomena of gravitation. Every orb, in 
Its revolution on its axis, or in its great jour- 
ney through the heavens, has, according to this 
system of philosophical mythology, some pe- 
culiar genius, or directing spirit, that regulates 
its course, in the same manner as, of old, the 
universe itself was considered as one enormous 
animal, performing its various movements by 
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its own vital energies. It is the influence of 
this analogy of our own muscular motions, as 
obedient to our volition, togeiier with the mis- 
taken belief of adding ^eater honour to the 
divine Omnipotent, which has led a very large 
class of philosophers to asenbe every change 
in the universe, material or intellectual, not to 
the original foresight and arrangement merely, 
—the irresistible evidence of which even the 
impiety, that professes to question it, must 
secretly admit, — ^but to the direct operation 
of the Creator and Sovereign of the world ; 

“The mighty Hand, 

That, ever busy, wheels (he silent spheres. 

Works in the secret deep; shoots streaming tlience 
The fair profusion that o’erspreads the spring ; 

Flings from the sun direct the flaming day ; 

Feeds every creature , hurls-the tempest forth ; 

And, as on earth this grateful change revolves. 

With transport touches all the springs of hfe.” * 

So prone is the mind to complicate every 
phenomenon by the insertion of imagined 
causes, in the simple sequences of physical 
events, that one hypothesis may often be said 
to involve m it many other hypotheses, invent- 
ed for the explanation of that very phenome- 
non, which is adduced in explanation of an- 
other phenomenon, as simple as itself. Tlie 
production of muscular motion by the will, 
which is the source of the hypothesis of direct 
spiritual agency, in every production of motion 
or change in the universe, has itself given 
occasion to innumerable speculations of this 
kind. Indeed, on no subject has the imagi- 
nation been more fruitful of fancies, that have 
been strangely given to the world under the 
name of philosophy. Though you cannot be 
supposed to be acquainted with the minute 
nomenclature of anatomy, you yet all know 
that there are parts termed muscles, and 
other parts termed nerves, and that it is by 
the contraction of our muscles that our limbs 
are moved. The nerves, distributed to the 
different muscles, are evidently instrumental 
to their contraction ; since the destruction of 
the nerve puts an end to the voluntary con- 
traction of the muscle, and consequently to 
the apparent motion of the limb. But what 
is the influence that is propagated along the 
nerve, and in what manner is it propagated ? 
For explaining this most familiar of all phe- 
nomena, there is scarcely any class of pheno- 
mena in nature, to the analogy of which re- 
course has not been bad, — the vibration of 
musical chords, — ^the coiling or uncoiling of 
spnngs, — ^the motion of elastic fluids, — elec- 
tricity, magnetism, galvanism ; — and the re- 
sult of so many hypotheses, — after all the la- 
bour of striving to adapt them to the pheno- 
mena, and the still greater labour of striving 
to prove them exactly adapted, when they 
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were fax from being so — ^has been the return ' 
to the simple fact, that muscular motion fol- 
lows a certain state of the nerve ; in the same j 
manner, as the result of all the similar labour ' 
that has been employed to account, as it has 
been termed, for gravitation, has been a re- 
turn to the simple fact, that, at all visible dis- 
tances observed, the bodies in nature tend 
toward each other. 

The mere sequence of one event after 
another event, is, however, too easily con- 
ceived, and has too little in it of that comph- 
cation, which at once busies and dehghts us, 
to allow the mind to rest in it long. It must 
for ever have somethmg to disentangle, and, 
therefore, something which is perplexed ; for 
such is the strange. nature of man, that the 
simplicity of truth, w^hich might seem to be 
its essential charm, and which renders it 
doubly valuable, in relation to the weakness 
of his faculties, is the very circumstance that 
renders it least attractive to him ; and though, 
in his analysis of every thing that is compound 
m matter, or involved in thought, he constant- 
ly flatters himself, that it is this very simplici- 
ty, which he loves and seeks, he yet, when he 
arrives at absolute simphcity, feels an equal 
tendency, to turn away from it, and gladly 
prefers to it any thing that is more mysteri- 
ous, meiely because it is mystenous. “ I am 
persuaded,’* said one, who knew our nature 
well, “ that, if the majority of mankind could 
be made to see the order of the universe, 
such as it is, as they would not remaik in it 
any virtues attached to certain numbers, nor 
any properties inherent in certain planets, nor 
fatalities in certain times and revolutions of 
these, they would not he able to restrain 
themselves, on the sight of this admirable re- 
gularity and beauty, from cr 3 ring out with as- 
tonishment, What 1 is this all ?” 

For the fidelity of this picture, in which ! 
Fontenelle has so justly represented one of 
the common weaknesses of our intellectual 
nature, we unfortunately need not refer to 
the majority of mankind alone, to whom, it 
may be said, almost with equal truth, that 
every thing is wonderful, and that nothing is 
wonderful. The feeling which it describes 
exists even in the most philosophic mind, and 
had certainly no inconsiderable influence even 
on that mind which described it so truly, w^hen 
it employed all its great powers, m still striv- 
ing to support the cumbrous system of the 
uoriices, against the simple theory of attraction. 
Even Newton himself, whose transcendent in- 
tellect was so well fitted to perceive the sub- 
limity, which simplicity "adds to every thing 
that is truly great in itself, yet showed, by his 
query with respect to the agency of ether, that 
he was not absolutely exempt from that human 
infirmity of which I speak ; and though phi- 
losophers may now he eonsideredas almost un- 
animous with respect to gravitation, in consid- 
ering it as the mere tendency of bodies towards 


each other, we yet, in admiring this tendency 
which we perceive, feel some reluctance^ to 
admit a mere fact, that presents itself so sim- 
ply to our conception, and would be better 
pleased, if any other mode could be pointed 
out, by which, with some decent appearance 
of reason on its side, the same effect could 
seem to be brought about, by a natural ap- 
paratus, better suited to gratify our passion for 
the complicated and the wonderful. Though 
the theory of vortices can scarcely be said now 
to have any Imgering defender left, there is a 
constant tendency, and a tendency which re- 
quires all our philosophy to repress it, to le- 
lapse into the supposition of a great ethereal 
fluid, by the immense ocean, or immense 
streams, of which the phenomenon now as- 
cribed to gravitation, may be explained, and 
we have no objection to fill the whole bound- 
less void of the universe with an infinite pro- 
fusion of this invisible matter, merely that we 
may think, with more comfort, that we know 
how a feather falls to the ground ; though the 
fall of the feather, after this magnificent cost 
of contrivance, would still be as truly inexph- 
cable as at present ; and though many other 
difficulties must, in that case, be admitted in 
addition. It is only in geometry, that we 
readily allow a straight line to be the shortest 
that can be draivn between any two points. 
In the physics of mind, or of matter, we ar^ 
far from allowing this. We prefer to it al- 
most any curve that is presented to us by 
others, and, without all doubt, any curve 
which we have described ourselves ; and we 
I boldly maintain, and, which is yet more, fairly 
believe, that we have found out a shorter road, 
merely because, in our philosophical pere- 
grination, we have chosen to journey many 
miles about, and, in our delight of gazing on 
new objects, have never thought of measunng 
the ground which we have ti'od. 

I am aware, indeed, that, in the considera- 
tion of the simple antecedents and conse- 
quents which nature exhibits, it is not the 
mere comphcation of these, by the introduc- 
tion of new intervening substances or events, 
which obtains from the mind so ready an 
adoption of hypotheses. On the contrary, 
there is a sort of false simplification in the in- 
troduction of hypotheses, which itself aids the 
illusion oft he mystery. I term the simplifi- 
cation false, because it is not in the pheno- 
mena themselves, but in oiu mode of con- 
ceiving them. It is certainly far moi e simple, 
in nature, that bodies should have a tendency 
toward each other, than that there should be 
oceans of a subtile fimd, circulating around 
them, in vortices, or streams of such a fluid, 
projected continually on them from some un- 
known source, merely to produce the same 
exact motions, which would be the result of 
the reciprocal tendency in the bodies them- 
selves. But the interposition of all this im- 
mensity of matter, to account for the fall of 
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a teather or rain-drop, cumbrous as the con- 
trivance must be allowed to be, is yet, in one 
respect, more simple to our conception ; be- 
cause, instead of two classes of phenomena, 
those of gravitation and of impulse, we have, 
in referring all to impulse, only one general 
class. Man loves what is simple much, but 
he loves what is mystenous morej and a 
mighty ocean of ether, operating invisibly in 
all the visible phenomena of the universe, has 
thus a sort^of jidiible charm, by uniting the 
false simplicity, of which I liave spoken, with 
abundance of real mystery. This mixture of 
the simple and the mysterious, is, in some 
measure, like the mixture of uniformity with 
diversity, that is so delightful in works of art. 
However pleasing objects may separately be, 
we are soon wearied with wandering over them, 
when, from their extreme irregularity, we can- 
not group them in any distinct assemblage, or 
discover some slight relation of parts to the 
whole ; and we are still sooner, and more 
painfully fatigued, when every object which 
we see is in exact symmetry with some other 
object. In like manner, the mind would be 
perplexed and oppressed, if it were to con- 
ceive a great multitude of objects or circum- 
stances, concurring in the production of one 
observed event. But it feels a sort of dis- 
satisfaction also, when the sequences of events 
which it observes, are reduced to the mere 
antecedents and consequents of which they 
consist, and must have a little more complica- 
tion to flatter it with the belief, that it has 
*eamed something which it is important to 
have learned. To know that a withered leaf 
falls to the ground, is to know, what the very 
vulgar know, as well as ourselves ; but an 
ocean of ether whirling it downward, is some- 
thing of which the vulgar have no conception, 
and gives a kind of mysterious magnificence 
to a very simple event, which makes us think, 
that our knowledge is greater, because we 
nave given, in our imagination, a sort of cum- 
brous magnitude to the phenomenon itself. 

That hypotheses, in that wide sense of the 
word which imphes every thing conjectural, 
are without use in philosophy, it would be 
absurd to affirm, since every inquiry may, in 
that wide sense, be said to pre-suppose them, 
and must always pre-suppose them if the in- 
quiry have any object. They are of use, how- 
ever, not as superseding investigation, but as 
directing investigation to certain objects, — 
not as telling us what we are to believe, but 
as pointing out to us what we are to endeav- 
our to ascertain. An hypothesis, in this view 
of it, is nothfng more than a reason for mak- 
ing one experiment or observation rather than 
another ; and it is evident, that, •without some 
reason of this kind, as experiments and ob- 
servations are almost infinite, inquiry would 
be altogether profitless. To make experi- 
ments at random, is not to philosophize ; it 
becomes philosophy, only when the experi- 


ments are made with a certain view ; and to make 
them, with any particular •view, is to suppose the 
presence of something, the operation of which 
they will tend either to prove or disprove. When 
Torricelli, for example, — ^proceedingontheoh- 
servation previously made, by Galileo, with re- 
spect to the limited height to which water could 
be made to rise in a pump, — that memorable ob- 
servation, which demonstrated, at last, after 
so many ages of error, what ought not for a 
single moment to have required to be demon- 
strated, the absurdity of the horror of a void 
ascribed to nature ; when, proceeding on this 
memorable obsen'ation, Torricelli made his 
equally memorable experiment with respect 
to the height of the column of mercury sup- 
ported in an inverted tube, and found, on com- 
parison of their specific ^a'vities, the columns 
of mercury and water to be exactly equipon- 
derant, it is evident that he was led to the 
e^eriment with the mercury by the supposi- 
tion, that the rise of flmds in vacuo was oc- 
casioned by some counterpressure, exactly 
equal to the weight supported, and that the 
column of mercury, therefore, should be less 
in height than the column of water, in the 
exact inverse ratio of their specific gravities, 
j by which the counterpressure was to be sus- 
tained. To conceive the air, which was then 
universally regarded as essentially light, to be 
not light but heavy, so as to press on the fluid 
beneath, was, at that time, to make as bold a 
supposition as could be made. It was, indeed, 
a temporary hypothesis, even when it led to 
that experimental demonstration of the fact, 
which proved it for ever after not to be hy- 
pothetical. 

An hypothesis, then, m the first stage of 
inquiry, far from being inconsistent with sound 
I philosophy, may be said to be essential to it. 
But it is essential only in tins first stage, as 
suggesting what is aftenvards to be verified 
or disproved ; and, when the experiments or 
observations to which it directs us do not ven- 
fy it, it is no longer to be entertained, even as 
an hypothesis. If we observe a phenomenon, 
which we never have observed before, it is 
absolutely impossible for us, not to think of the 
analogous cases which we may have seen; 
since they are suggested by a principle of as- 
sociation, which is as truly a part of our con 
stitution, as the senses with which we per- 
ceived the phenomenon itself ; and, if any of 
these analogies stnke 115 as remarkably coinci- 
dent, it is equally impossible for us not to im- 
agine, that the cause, which we knew in that 
foiiner instance, may also be present in this 
analogous instance, *and that they may, there- 
fore, both be reduced to the same class. To 
stop here, and, from this mere analogy, to in- 
fer positive identity of the causes, and to fol- 
low out the possible consequences, in in- 
numerable applications, would be to do, as 
many great artists in systematizing have done. 
What a philosopher, of sounder views, how- 
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ever, would do, in such a case, is very differ- 
ent. He would assume, indeed, as possible, 
or perhaps as probable, the existence of the 
supposed cause. But he would assume it, 
only to direct his examination of its reality, 
by investigating, as far as he was able, from 
past experience, what the circumstances would 
have been, in every respect, if the cause sup- 
posed had been actually present ; and, even 
if these were all found to be exactly coinci- 
dent, though he would think the presence of 
the cause more probable, he would be very far 
from considering it as certain, and would still 
endeavour to lessen the chances of fallacy, by 
watching the circumstances, should they again 
recur, and varying them, by experiment, in 
eveiy possible way. 

This patience and caution, however, essen- 
tial as they are to just philosophizing, require, 
it must be confessed, no slight efforts of self- 
denial, but of a self-denial which is as neces- 
sary to intellectual excellence, as the various 
moral species of self-denial are to excellence of 
virtue. 

Mr Locke, I think,” says Dr Beid, 
“ mentions an eminent musician, who believ- 
ed that God created the world in six days, and 
rested the seventh, because there are but seven 
notes in music. I myself,” he continues, 

knew one of that profession, who thought 
that there could be only three parts in har- 
mony, to wit, bass, tenor, and treble ; because 
there are but three persons in the Trinity.”* 

The minds that could be satisfied with an- 
alogies so very slight, must, indeed, have been 
little acquainted with the principles of plulo- 
sophic inquiry ; and yet how many systems 
have been advanced in different ages, admired 
by multitudes, who knew them only by name, 
and still more revered by the philosophers, 
^vho gloried in adopting them, that have been 
founded on analogies almost as slight. 

“ The philosophers who form hypothetical 
systems of the universe, and of aU its most 
secret laws,” says Yoltaire, in one of his live- 
ly similes, ‘^are like our travellers that go 
to Constantinople ; and thinlc that they must 
tell us a great deal about the seraglio. They 
pretend tp know every thing which passes 
within it ; the whole secret history of the Sul- 
t*mand his favourites, and they have seen 
nothing but its outside walls.” 

In one respect, however, philosophers, in 
their hypothetical systems, far outdo the tra- 
vellers to Constantinople. They not merely 
feCE us se^ets of nature, which they have no 
opportun^y of learning, but they believe the 
very tales of their own fancy. To see any 
unusual phenomenon, is indeed, to wonder 
at it, at first j but to explain it, is almost the 
very next step, reason serving rather to de- 





fend the explanation, w'hen it is made, taan 
to assist greatly in making it ; and in many 
cases, each philosopher has his separate ex- 
planation, on which he is disposed to put as 
much reliance, as on the certainty of the fact 
itself, not abandoning the hypothesis, even 
though the fact should prove to have been 
different, but making it bend, with a happy 
pliability, to all the diversities discovered, so 
as at last, perhaps, to account foi; circumstan- 
ces the very reverse of those which it was 
originally invented to explain. I have 
heard,” says Condillac, ‘‘of a philosopher 
who had the happiness of thinking that he 
had discovered a principle, which was to ex- 
plain all the wonderful phenomena of chymis- 
try ; and who, in the ardour of his self-con- 
gratulation, hastened to communicate his dis- 
covery to a skilful chymist. The chymist had 
the kindness to listen to him, and then calmly 
told him, that there was but one unfortunate 
circumstance for his discovery, which was, 
that the chymical facts were exactly the re- 
verse of what he had supposed. Well, then, 
said the philosopher, have the goodness to tell 
me what they are, that I may explain them by 
my system. ” ♦ To those wHb know that fond- 
ness for conjecture, which may almost be said 
to be a sort of intellectual appetite, there is 
nothing in all the wonders which Swift tells 
us of his fabled Houynhnhms, that marks 
them more strongly as a different race from 
mankind, than the total absence of hypothe- 
sis from their systems of knowledge. 

“ I remember, ” says Gulliver, “ it w^as 
with extreme difficulty that I could bring my 
master to understand the meaning of the 
word opinion, or how a point could be dispu-^ 
table; because reason taught us to affirm or 
deny onlp when, we are certain ; and beyond 
our knowledge cannot do either. So that 
controversies, wranglings, disputes, and pos- 
itiveness, in false or dubious propositions, are 
evils unlmown among the Hou3n[ihnhms. In 
the hke manner, when I used to explain to 
him our seveial systems of natural philoso- 
phy, he would laugh, that a creature, pre- 
I tending to reason, should value itself upon 
the knowledge of other people’s conjectures, 
and in things, where that knowledge, if it 
w’ere certain, could he of no use. Wherein 
he agreed entirely with the sentiments of So- 
crates, as Plato delivers them, which I men- 
tion as the highest honour I can do to that 
pnnce of philosophers. I have often since 
reflected what destruction such a doctrine 
would make in the libraries of Europe, and 
how many paths to fame would then be shut 
up in the learned world. ”f 

While I wish to caution you against a fond- 


* Traits des Systfemes, chap. xii. Vol. If. p. 372* 

+ Travels, Part iv. chap. B. Swift’s Works, edit 
Nvehttls, Vol. ix p. 300 
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ress for hypotheses, by showing you, not 
merely that they aie hable to error, — for in- 
quiry, of every kind, must be so in some de- 
gree, — ^but that, in truth, they leave the real 
difficulty of the succession of the observed 
consequent to the observed antecedent as 
great as before, and only add, to the suppo- 
sed difficulty of explaining one sequence, the 
necessity of explaining a sequence additi- 
onal, — I must remark, at the same time, that 
what is commonly termed theory, in opposi- 
tion to hypothesis, is fax from being so differ- 
ent from It as is commonly represented, at 
least in the very wide application which is 
usually made of it. We are told, by those who 
lay down rules of philosophizing, that the ob- 
ject of philosophy is, to observe particulars, 
and, from these, to frame general laws, which 
may again be applied to the explanation of 
particidars ; and the view which is thus given 
of the real province of philosophy is undoubt- 
edly a just one ; but there is an ambiguity in 
the language which may deceive you, and with 
respect to which, therefore, it is necessary for 
you to be on your guard. If, by the term gene- 
ral law, be meant the agreement in some com- 
mon circumstances* of a number of events ob- 
served, there can be no question that we pro- 
ceed safely in framing it, and that what we 
have already found in a number of events, 
must be applicable to that number of events 5 
m the same manner, as, after combining m 
the term animal the circumstances in which a 
dog, a horse, a sheep, agree, we cannot err in 
applying the term animal to a dog, a horse, a 
sheep. But the only particulars to which, in 
this case, we can, with perfect confidence, ap- 
ly a general law, are the very particulars that 
ave been before observed by us. If it be 
understood as more general than the circum- 
stances observed, and, therefore, capable of 
being applied with perfect certainty to the ex- 
planation of new phenomena, we evidently, to 
the extent in which the general law is applied 
beyond the circumstances observed, proceed 
on mere supposition, as truly as in any hy- 
pothesis which we could have framed ; and 
though the supposition may be more and 
more certain, in proportion to the number of 
cases thus generalized, and the absence of any 
circumstance which can be supposed, in the 
new case, to be inconsistent with it, it nevei 
can amount to actual certamty. Let us take, 
for example, one of the most striking cases of 
this sort. That bodies tend to each other, in 
all circumstances, with a force increasing di- 
rectly as their quantities, and inversely as the 
squares of their distances, may seem in the 
highest degree probable indeed, from the in- 
numerable facts observed on our own globe, 
and in the magnificent extent of the planetary 
movements ; but it cannot be said to be cer- 
tain at all distances, in which we have never 
had an opportunity of making observation, as 
it seems to be verified in the heights of our 


atmosphere, and in the distances of the plan- 
ets, in their orbits, from the sun, and from 
each other. It is not necessary, however, to 
refer, for possible exceptions, to spaces that 
are beyond our observation ; since, on tho 
surface of our own earth, there is abundant 
evidence that the law does not hold univer- 
sally. Every quiescent mass that is capable 
of greater compression, and of which the par- 
ticles, therefore, before that compression, are 
not in absolute contact, shows sufficiently, 
that the principle of attraction, which, of it- 
self, would have brought them into actual con- 
tact, must have ceased to operate, while there 
was still a space between the particles that 
would have allowed its free operation ; and, 
in the phenomena of elasticity, and impiilse in 
general, it has not merely ceased, but is ac- 
tually reversed ; the bodies which, at all visi- 
ble distances, exhibited a reciprocal attraction, 
now exhibiting a reciprocal repulsion, in con- 
sequence of which they mutually fly off, as 
readily as they before approached ; that is to 
say, the tendency of bodies to each other be- 
ing converted into a tendency from each other, 
by a mere change of distance, so slight as to 
be almost inappreciable. When a hall re- 
bounds from the earth toward which it moved 
rapidly before, and the gravitating tendency is 
thus evidently leversed, without the interven- 
tion of any foreign force, what eye, though it 
be aided by all the nicest apparatus of optical 
art, can discover the lines which separate those 
infinitesimal differences of proximity, at wffiich 
the particles of the ball still continue to gravi- 
tate toward the earth, and are afterwards dri- 
ven from it in an opposite direction ; yet the 
phenomenon itself is a sufficient proof, that 
in these spaces, which seem, to our organs of 
sense, so completely the same, that it is ab- 
solutely impossible for us to distinguish them, 
the reciprocal tendencies of the particles of 
the ball and of the earth are as truly opposite, 
as if the laws of giavitation had, at the mo- 
ment at which the rebound begins, been re- 
versed through the whole system of the uni- 
verse. 

It is, indeed, scarcely possible to imagine a 
more striking proof of the danger of extending, 
with too great certainty, a general law, tha** 
this instant conversion of attraction into re- 
pulsion, without the addition of any new bo- 
dies, without any change in the nature of the 
bodies themselves, and with a change of their 
circumstances so very slight, as to be abso- 
lutely indistinguishable, but for the opposite 
motions that result from it. After observing 
the gravity of bodies, at all heights of our at- 
mosphere, and extending our survey through 
the wide spaces of our solar system, — com- 
puting the tendeticy of the planets to the sun, 
and their disturbing forces, as they operate on 
each other, — and finding the resulting motions 
exactly to correspond with those which we 
had nredicted by theoiy ; — ^in these circum- 
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stances, alter an examination so extensive, if 
we had affirmed, as a universal law of mat- 
ter, that, at all distances, bodies tend toward 
each other, we should have considered the 
wideness of the induction as justifying the af- 
firmation ; and yet, even in this case, we find, 
on the surface of our earth, m the mutual shocks 
of bodies, and in their very rest, sufficient 
evidence, that, in making the universal aflSr- 
mation, we should have reasoned falsely. There 
is no theory, then, which, if applied to the ex- 
planation of new phenomena, is not, to a cer- 
tain degree, conjectural ; because it must pro- 
ceed on the supposition, that what was true 
in certam circumstances, is true also in circum- 
stances that have not been observed. It ad- 
mits of certainty, only when it is applied to 
the very substances observed — ^in the very cir- 
cumstances observed , in which case, it may 
be strictly said to be nothing more than the 
application of a general term to the particulars, 
which we have before agreed to comprehend 
in it. Whatever is more than this is truly hy- 
pothetical ; the difference being, that we com- 
monly give the name of hypothesis to cases, 
in which we suppose the intervention of some 
substance, of the existence of which, as pre- 
sent in the phenomenon, we have no direct 
proof, or of some additional quality of a sub- 
stance before imobserved ; and the name of ' 
theory to cases, which do not suppose the ex- 
istence of any substance that is not actually 
observed, or of any quality that has not been 
actually observed, but merely the continuance, 
in certain new circumstances, of tendencies 
observed in other circumstances. Thus, if 
a planet were discovered revolving in the 
space which separates the orbits of any two 
planets at present known, were we to suppose 
of matter, in this new situation, that it would 
be subject to the same exact law of gravita- 
tion, to which the other planets were known 
to be subject, and to predict its place in the 
heavens, at any time, according to this law, 
we should be said to form a theory of its mo- 
tions ; as we should not take for granted, any 
new quality of a substance, or the existence 
of any substance, which was not evidently pre- 
sent, but only of tendencies observed before 
in other circumstances ; analogous indeed, but 
not absolutely the same. We should be said 
to form an hypothesis on the subject, if, mak- 
ing the same prediction, as to its motions, and 
}>l^e in the heavens, at any given time, we 
were to ascribe the centripetal tendency, which 
confines it within its orbit, to the impulse of 
ether, or to any other .mechanical cause. The 
tera^ ^wever, I must confess, though the 
distinction which I have now stated would be, 
m all cases, a v^ convenient one, are used 
very loosely, not in conversation merely, but 
in the writi^ of plffiosophers ; an hypothesis 
often meaning nothing more tto a theory, to 
which we have not ^ven our assent, — and a 
theory, an hypothesis which have adopted. 


or still more, one which we have formed our- 
selves. 

A theory, then, even in that best sense, to 
which I wish it accurately confined, as often 
as it ventures a single hair-breadth beyond 
the line of former observation, may be wrong, 
as an hypothesis may be wrong. But, in a 
theory, in this sense of it, there are both less 
risk of error, and less extensive evil from er- 
ror, than in an hypothesis*. Thfere is less risk 
of error, because we speak *only of the pro- 
perties of bodies, that must he allowed actual- 
ly to exist ; and the evil of error is, for the 
same reason, less extensive^ since it must be 
confined to this single point ; whereas, if we 
were to imagine falsely the presence of some 
third substance, our supposition might involve 
as many errors, as that substance has quali- 
ties ; since we should be led to suppose, and 
expect, some or all of the other consequences, 

, which usually attend it when really present. 

I The practical conclusion to be drawn from 
all this very long discussion, is, that we should 
use hypotheses to suggest and direct inquiry, 
not to terminate or super^de it ; and that, in 
theorizing, — as the chance of error, in the ap- 
plication of a general law, diminishes, in pro- 
portion to the number of analogous cases, in 
which it is observed to hold , — we should not 
form any general proposition, till after as ^ride 
an induction as it is possible for us to make ; 
and, in the subsequent application of it to par- 
ticulars, should never content ourselves, in any 
new circumstances, with the mere probability, 
however high, which this application of it af- 
fords ; while it is possible for us to verify, or 
disprove it, by actual experiment. 


LECTURE IX. 

RECAPITULATION OP THE FOUR PRECEDING LEC- 
TURES ; AND APPLICATION OF THE LAWS OP 
PHYSICAL INQUIRY TO THE STUDY OF MIND, 
COMIHENCED. 

For several Lectures, Gentlemen, we have 
been employed in considering the objects that 
are to be had in view, in Physical Inquiry in 
general, a clear conception of which seems to 
me as essential to the Philosophy of Mind, as 
to the Philosophy of Matter. I should now 
proceed to apply these general remarks more 
particularly to our own science ; but, before 
doing this, it may be of advantage to retrace 
slightly our steps in the progress already 
made. 

All inquiry, with respect to the various sub- 
stances in nature, we have seen, must regard 
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them as they exist in space, or as they exist 
m time ; the inquiry, in the one case, being 
into their composition, — the inquiry, in the 
other case, into the changes which they exhi- 
bit. The first of these views we foimd to be 
very simple, having, for its object, only the 
discovery of what is actually before us at the 
moment, — ^which, therefore, if we had been 
endowed with senses of greater delicacy and 
acuteness, we mig^t have known, without any 
inquiry whatever* It is the investigation of 
the elements, or separate bodies, that exist 
together, in the substances which we consid- 
ered, or rather that constitute the substances 
U'hich we considered, by occupying the space 
which we assign to the one imaginary aggre- 
gate, and are regarded by us as one substance, 
— not from any absolute miity which they have 
m nature, since the elementary atoms, however 
continuous or near, have an existence as truly 
separate and independent as if they had been 
created at the distance of worlds ; but from 
a unity, that is relative only to our incapacity 
of distmgmshing them as separate. It is to 
the imperfection of our senses, then, that this 
first division of Physical Inquiry owes its or- 
igin; and its most complete results could 
enable us to discover only, what has been be- 
fore our eyes from the moment of our birth. 

The second division of inquiry, — ^that which 
relates to the successions of phenomena m 
time, — ^we found, however, to have a different 
origin ; since the utmost perfection of our mere 
senses could show us only what is, at the mo- 
ment of perception, not what has been, nor 
what will be ,* and there is nothing, in any 
qualities of bodies perceived by us, which, j 
without experience, could enable us to predict 
the changes that are to occur in them. The 
foundation of all inquiry, with respect to phe- 
nomena as successive, we found to be that 
most important law, or original tendency, of 
our nature, in consequence of which, we not 
merely perceive the changes exhibited to us 
at one particular moment, but, from this per- 
ception, are led irresistibly to believe, that si- 
milar changes have constantly taken place, in 
all similar circumstances, and will constantly 
take place, as often as the future circumstances 
shall be exactly similar to the present. We 
hence consider events, not as casually antece- 
dent and consequent, but as invariably ante- 
cedent and consequent, — or, in other words, 
as causes and effects ; and we give the name 
of power to this permanent relation of the 
invariable antecedent to its invariable conse- 
quent. The powers of substances, then, 
concerning which so many vague, and confu- 
sed, and mysterious notions prevail, are only 
another name for the substances themselves 
in their relation to other substances, — not any 
thing separate from them and intermediate, — as 
the form of a body, concerning which too, for 
many ages, notions as vague and mysterious pre- 
vailed, is not any thing different from the body. 
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but is only the body itseif, considered according 
I to the relative position of its elements. Form 
^ is the relation of immediate proximity, which 
bodies bear to each other in space ; power is 
the relation of immediate and uniform proxi- 
mity, which events bear to each other in time ; 
and the relation, far from being different, as 
is commonly supposed, when applied to mat- 
ter and to spirit, is precisely the same in kind 
whether the events, of which we think, he ma- 
terial or mental. It is of invariable antece- 
dence that we speak ahke in both cases, and 
of invariable antecedence only. When we say 
that a magnet has the power of attracting iron, 
we mean only, that a magnet cannot be brought 
near iron, without the instant motion of tiie 
iron towards it. When \V’e say, in treating 
of mental influence, that man in the ordinary 
circumstances of health, and when free from 
any foreign restraint, has the power of mov- 
ing his hand, we mean only, that, m these cir- 
cumstances, he cannot will to move his hand, 
without its consequent motion. When we 
speak of the omnipotence of the Supreme of 
Beings, — ^who is the fountain of all power, as 
he is the fountain of all existence , — we mean 
only, that the universe arose at his command, 
as Its instant consequence, and that whatever 
he •wnlls to exist or perish, exists, or is no 
more. 

This simple view of power, as the mere an- 
tecedent substance itself, in its relation to its 
immediate and invariable consequent, with- 
out the intervention of any mysterious tie, — . 
since there surely can be nothing in nature, 
but all the substances which exist in nature, 
— It was necessary to illustrate, at great length, 
in consequence of the very false notions that 
are generally, or, I may say, universally preva- 
lent on the subject. The illustration, I arp 
aware, must, to many of you, have appeared 
very tedious, and a sufficient exemplification 
of that license of exhausting occasionally your 
attention, and, perhaps, too, your patience, of 
which I claimed the right of exercise, when- 
ever It should appear to me necessary, to make 
any important, but abstract, truth familiar to 
your mind. I shall not regret, however, any 
temporary feeling of weariness which I may 
have occasioned, by dwelling on this great 
fundamental subject, if I have succeeded in 
making familiar to your mmds, the truths 
which I wished to impress on them, and have 
freed you from those false notions of occult 
and unintelligible agency in causes, as some- 
thmg different from the mere causes or ante- 
cedents themselves, which appear to me to 
have retarded, in a very singular degree, the 
progress of philosophy, — ^not merely, by ha- 
bituating the mind to acquiesce in the use of 
language, to which it truly affixes no meaning, 
though even this evil is one of very serious in- 
jury in its general effects,- — ^but by misdirect- 
ing its inquines, and leading it, from the sim 
plicity of natiue, in which every glance is truth- 
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and every step is progress, to bewilder itself, 
with the verbal mysteries of the schools, where 
there is no refreshment of truth to the eye, 
that is wearied with wandering only from sha- 
dow to shadow, and where there is all the fa- 
tigue of continual progress, without the ad- 
vance of a single step. 

Even those philosophers, who have had the 
wisdom to perceive, that man can never dis- 
cover any thing in the phenomena of nature, 
but a succession of events, that follow each 
other in regular series, and who, accordingly, 
recommend the observation and arrangement 
of these regular antecedents and consequents 
ns the only attainable objects of philosophy, 
yet found this very advice, on the distinction 
of what they have* termed efficient causes, as 
different from the physical causes, or simple 
antecedents, to which they advise us to de- 
vote our whole attention. There are certain 
secret causes, they say, continually operating 
in the production of every change which we 
observe, and causes which alone deserve the 
name of efficient ; but they are, at the same 
time, careful to tell us, that, although these 
causes are constantly operating before us, and 
are all which are truly acting before us, we 
must not hope that we shall ever be able to 
detect one of them ; and, indeed, the prohibi- 
tion of every attempt to discover the efficient 
causes of phenomena, — ^repeated in endless 
varieties of precept or reproof, — ^is the found- 
ation of all their rules of philosophizing j as if 
the very information,, — that what we are to 
consider exclusively, in the phenomena of na- 
ture, is far less important, than what we are 
studiously to omit, — ^were not, of itself, more 
powerful, in stimulating our curiosity to at- 
tempt the forbidden search, than any prohibi- 
tion could be in repressing it. “ Eehx qui po- 
tuit rerum cognoscere causas/* This will for 
ever be the feelmg of the inquirer, while he 
thinks that there are any causes, more than 
those, which he has already investigated. Even 
Newton himself, that sagest of observers and 
reasoners, who could say, vrith the simplicity 
of pure philosophy, “ Hypotheses non fingoj'^ 
yet showed, as we have seen, by one of the 
most hypothetical of his Queries, that he was 
not exempt from the error which he wished to 
discourage — ^that inordinate love of the un- 
Known, which must always lead those, who 
believe that there is something intermedi- 
ate and undiscovered truly existing between 
events, to feel the anxious dissatisfaction of 
incomplete inquiry, in considering the mere 
antec^ents and consequents which nature ex- 
hibits, and to turn, therefore, as if for com- 
fort, to any third circumstance, which can be 
introduced, without obvious absurdity, as a 
sort of connecting hrik, between the pairs of 
events. To pppose^ that the mind should not 
have this disposition, would, indeed, be to 
suppose it void of that principle of curiosity, 
' without which there cmi be no inquiry of any 


kind. He who could believe, that, between 
all the visible phenomena, there aie certain 
invisible agencies continually operating, which 
have as real an existence as all that he per- 
ceives, and could yet content himself wth 
numbering the visible phenomena, and giving 
them names, "without any endeavour to disco- 
ver the intervening powers, by which he is 
constantly surrounded, or at least to form 
some slight guess, as to that 'universal ma- 
chinery, by which he conceded all the won- 
ders of nature to be wrought, must be a being 
as different from the common intellectual be- 
ings of this earth, as the perfect sage of the 
Stoics from the frail creatures, of mingled vice 
and virtue, that live and err around us. That, 
in considering the phenomena of nature, we 
should confine our attention to the mere an- 
tecedents and consequents, which succeed 
each other in regular senes, is unquestionably 
the soundest advice that can he given. But 
it IS sound advice, for this reason more than 
any other, that the regular senes is, in truth, 
all that constitutes the phenomena, and that 
to search for any thing more, is not to have 
an unattainable object in view, but to have 
no conceivable object whatever. Then only 
can the inquirer be expected to content him- 
self with observing and classing the sequences, 
"which nature presents to us spontaneously, or 
in obedience to our art, when he is convinced, 
that all the substances which exist in the 
universe — God and the things which he has 
created — are every thing which truly exists in 
the universe, to "which nothing can be added, 
which is not itself a new substance j that 
there can be nothing in the events of nature, 
therefore, but the antecedents and consequents 
which are present in them ; and that these, 
accordingly, or nothing, are the very causes 
and effects which he is desirous of investigat- 
ing- 

After this examination of the notions con- 
nected w'ith the uniform successions of events, 
our attention was next turned to the nature 
and origin of hypothetical inquiry, which we 
foimd reason to ascribe to the imperfection of 
our senses, that renders it impossible for us 
to know whether we have observea the whole 
train of sequences in any phenomenon, from 
our inability to distinguish the various ele- 
ments that may be the subjects of minute 
changes unobserved. 

We are hence eager to supply, by a little 
guess-work of fancy, the parts unobserved, 
and suppose deficiencies in our observaton 
"W'here there may truly have been none j till 
at length, by this habitual process, every phe- 
i nomenon becomes, to our imagination, the 
i sign of something intermediate as its cause, 
the discovery of w’hich is to be an explanation 
of the phenomenon. The mere succession of 
one event to another appears, to us, very dif- 
ficult to be conceived, because it wants that 
intervening something, which we have learned 
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to consider as a cause • but there seems to be 
no longer any mystery, if we can only suppose 
something intervening between them, and can 
thus succeed m doubling the difficulty, which 
we flatter ourselves with having removed; 
since, by the insertion of another link, we 
must now have two sequences of events in- 
stead of one simple sequence. This tendency 
of the imagination to form and rest in hypo- 
theses, — or, in-’ other words, to suppose sub- 
stances present and operating, of the existence 
of which we have no direct proof, — we found 
to be one great source of error m our practice 
of philosophizing. 

Another source of error we found to be the 
TOO great extension of what are termed gene- 
ral laws ; which, though a less error in itself, 
is yet, in one respect, more dangerous than 
the former, because it is the error of better un- 
derstandings, — of understandings that would 
not readily fall into the extravagant follies of 
hypotheses, but acknowledge the essential im- 
portance of induction, and think they are pro- 
ceeding on It \vithout the slightest de\iation, 
almost at the very moment when they are 
abandoning it for ^(gojijecture. To observe 
the regular series ot antecedents and conse- 
quents, and to class these as similar or dis- 
similar, are all which philosophers can do with 
complete certainty. But there is a constant 
tendency in the mind, to convert a general 
law into a imiversal law ; to suppose, after a 
wide induction, that what is true of many sub- 
stances that have a very strildng analogy, is as 
certainly true of all that have this striking ana- 
logy ^ and that what is true of them in certain 
circumstances, is tme of them in all circum- 
stances ; or, at least, in all circumstances which 
are not remarkably different. The widest in- 
duction which we can make, however, is still 
limited in its nature ; and, though w^e may ! 
have observed substances in many situations, 
there may be some new situations, in which 
the event may be different, or even, perhaps, 
the very reverse of that which we should have 
predicted, by reasoning from the mere analogy 
of other ciicumstances. It appeared to me 
necessary, therefore, in consequence of the 
very ambiguous manner in which writers on 
this higher branch of logic speak of reasoning 
from general laws to particulars, to warn you, 
that the application to particulars can be made 
with certainty only to the very particulars be- 
fore observed and generalized ; and that, how- 
ever analogous other particulars may seem, 
the application of the general law to them ad- 
mits only of probability, which may, indeed, 
as the induction has been wider, and the cir- 
cumstances of observed analogy more nume- 
rous, approach more or less to certainty, but 
must always be short of it, even in its nearest 
approximatiou. 

Such, then, is physical inquiry, both as to 
its objects, and its mode of procedure, parti- 


cularly as it regards the universe without ; and 
the laws which regulate our inquiry in the ma- 
ternal world of thought are, in every respect, 
similar. The same great objects are to be 
had in view, and no other, — ^the analysis of 
what is complex, and the observation and ar- 
rangement of the sequences of phenomena, as 
respectively antecedent and consequent. 

In this respect, also, I may remark, the 
philosophy of matter and the philosophy of 
mind completely agree ; that, in both equily, 
our knowledge is confined to the phenomena 
which they exhibit. We give the name of 
matter to the unknown cause of various feel- 
ings which, by the constitution of our nature, 
it IS impossible for us not to refer to some- 
thing external as their cause. What it is, in- 
dependent of our perception, we know not ; 

I but, as the subject of our perception, we re- 
I gard it as that which is extended and conse- 
I quently divisible, impenetrable, mobile ; and 
i these qualities, or whatever other quahties we 
may think necessary to include for expressing 
the particular substances that affect our senses 
variously, constitute our whole definition of 
matter, because, in truth, they constitute our 
whole knowledge of it.. To suppose us to 
know what it is m itself, in absolute independ- 
ence of our perception, would be manifestly 
absurd ; since it is only by our perception, — 
that is to say, by the feelings of our mind, — 
that it can be known to us at all ; and these 
mere feehngs of the mind must depend, at 
least, as much on the laws of the mind affect- 
ed, as on the laws of the substance that affects 
it. Whatever loiowledge we may acquire of 
it, therefore, is relative only, and must be re- 
lative, in all circumstances; though, instead 
of the few senses which connect us with it at 
present, we were endowed with as many senses 
as there are, perhaps, qualities of matter, the 
nature of which we are at present incapable of 
distinguishing ; the only efect of such increas- 
ed number of senses being, to render more 
qualities of matter knoAvn to us, not to make 
matter known to us in its very essence, as it 
exists without relation to mind. 

“ Tell me,” says Micromegas, an inhabitant 
of one of the planets of the Dog Star, to the 
secretary of the Academy of Sciences in the 
planet Saturn, at which he had recently ar- 
rived in a journey through the heavens,—* 
** Tell me, how many senses have the men 
on your globe?” — I quote, as perhaps the 
name has already informed you, from an in- 
genious philosophic romance of Voltaire, who, 
from various allusions- in the work, has evi- 
dently had Fontenelle, the illustrious secretary 
of the French Academy of Sciences, in view, 
in the picture which he gives of the Saturnian 
secretary. — ‘‘ We have seventy-two senses,*’ 
answered the academician, “ and we are, every 
day, complaining of the smallness of the num- 
ber. Our imagination goes far beyond our 
wants. What are seventy-two senses ’ an4 
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I'.ow pitiful a boundary, even for beings with 
such limited perceptions, to be cooped up 
within our ring and our five moons ’ In spite 
of our curiosity, and in spite of as many pas- 
sions as can result from six dozen of senses, 
we find our hours hang very heavily on our 
hands, and can always find time enough for 
yawning.” — “ I can ver}^ well believe it,” says 
Micromegas, “ for, m our globe, we have very 
near one thousand senses ; and yet, -with all 
these, we feel continually a sort of listless in- 
quietude and vague desire, which are for ever 
telling us that we are nothing, and that there 
are beings infinitely nearer perfection. I have 
travelled a good deal in the universe. I have 
seen many classes of mortals fax beneath us, 
and many as much supenor; but I have 
never had the good fortune to find any, who 
had not always more desires than real neces- 
sities to occupy their life. And, pray, how 
long may yon Saturnians live, with your few 
senses ?” continued the Sirian. “ Ah I but 
a very short time, indeed 1” said the little 
man of Saturn, with a sigh. ‘‘ It is the same 
with us,” said the traveller ; “ we are for ever 
complaming of the shortness of life. It must 
be an universal law of nature.” Alas 1” said 
the Saturnian, “we live only five hundred 
great revolutions of the sun, (which is pretty 
much about fifteen thousand years of our 
counting.) You see well, that this is to die 
almost the moment one is bom. Our ex- 
istence is a point — our duration an instant — 
our globe an atom. Scarcely have we begun 
to pick up a little knowledge, when death 
rushes in upon us, before we can have acquir- 
ed any thing hke experience. As for me, I 
cannot venture even to think of any project. 

I feel myself but like a drop of water in the 
ocean j and, especially now, when I look to 
you and to myself, I really feel quite ashamed 
of the ridiculous appearance which I make in 
the universe,” 

“ If I did not know that you were a philo- 
sopher,” replied Micromegas, “ I should be 
afraid of distressing you, when I tell you, 
that our life is seven hundred times longer 
than yours. But what is even that? and, 
when we come to the last moment, to have 
lived a single day, and to have lived a whole 
eternity, amount to the very same thing. I 
have been in countries where they live a thou- 
sand times longer, than with us ; and I have 
always found them murmuring, just as we do 
ourselves. But you have seventy-two senses, 
and they must have told you something about 
youxglobe. How mafny properties has mat- 
ter with you?” “ If you mean essential pro- 
perties,” said the Saturnian, “ without which 
our globe could not subsist, we count three 
hundred, extension, impenetrability, mobility, 
gravity, divisibility, and so forth.” « That 
small number,”^ replied the gigantic traveller, 
“ may be sufficient for the views whhh the 
Creator must have had w'th respect to "Our 
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narrow habifiition. Your globe is little ; its 
inhabitants are so too. You have few senses ; 
your matter has few qualities. In all this, 
Providence has suited you most happily to 
each other.” 

“ The academician was more and more as- 
tonished with every thing which the traveller 
told him. At length, after commimicating to 
each other a little of what they knew, and a 
great deal of what they knew liot, and reason- 
ing, as well and as ill, as ptiilosophers usually 
do, they resolved to set out together, on a lit- 
tle tour of the universe.”^ 

That, ufith the one thousand senses of the 
Sirian, or even the seventy-two senses of the 
inhabitant of Saturn, our notions of matter 
would be very different from wbat they are at 
present, cannot be doubted ; since we should 
assign to it qualities, corresponding with all 
the varieties of our six dozen or one thousand 
classes of sensations. But, even with all these 
sensations, it is evident, that we should still 
know as httle of matter, independent of the 
phenomena which it exlnbits in relation to us, 
as we know at this moment. Our definition 
of it would comprehctftd more phenomena; 
but it would still be a definition of its pheno- 
mena only. We might perhaps be able to 
fill up the Saturnian catalogue of three hun- 
dred essential properties, but these would be 
still only the relations of matter to our o\\ n 
perception, A change in the mere suscepti- 
bility of our organs of sense, or of our sentient 
mind, would be, relatively to us, hke a change 
in the whole system of thmgs, communicating, 
as it were, new properties to every object 
around us. A single sense additional, in man, 
might thus be to external nature, like the 
creation of the sun, when he first burst upon 
it in splendour, “ like the god of the new 
world,” and pouring everywhere his owa ef- 
fulgence, seemed to shed on it the very beau- 
ties which he only revealed. 

If our knowledge of matter be relative only, 
our knowledge of mind is equally so. We 
know it only as susceptible of feelings that 
have ah eady existed; and its susceptibilities 
of feelings which have not arisen, but which 
may, in other circumstances, arise, we know 
as little, as the blind can be supposed to know 
of colours, or as we, with all our senses, know 
of the qualities which matter might exhibit to 
us, if our own organization were different. Of 
the essence of mind, then, we know nothing, 
but in relation to the states or feelings that 
form, or have formed, our momentary con- 
sciousness. Our knowledge is not absolute 
but relative ; though, I must confess, that 
the term relative is applied, in an imusual 
manner, when, as in the present instance, the 
relative and correlative are the same. It is 
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unquestionably the same individual mind, 
which, in intellectual investigation, is at once 
the object and the observ'er. But the noble 
endowment of memory, with which our Crea- 
tor has blessed us, solves all the mystery of 
this singular paradox. In consequence of this 
one faculty, our mind, simple and indivisible 
as it truly is, is, as it were, multiplied and ex- 
tended, expanding itself over that long series 
of sensations and emotions, in which it seems 
to live again, and to live with many lives. 
But for memoiy, there can be no question 
that the relation of thought to thought could 
not have been perceived ; and that hence 
there could have been no philosophy whatever, 
intellectual or moral, physical or metaphysical. 
To this wonderful endowment, then, which 
gives us the past to compare with, the present, 
we owe that most wonderful of relations, of 
which the same being is at once the object 
and the subject, contemplating itself, in the 
same manner, as it casts its view on objects 
that are distant from it, comparing thought 
with thought, emotion with emotion, approv- 
ing its O'wn moral actions, with the compla- 
cency with wdxich it looks on the virtues of 
those whom it adhiires and loves, in the most 
remote nation or age, or passing sentence on 
itself, as if on a wretch xvhom it loathed, that 
w'as trembling with conscious delinquency, 
under the inquisition of a severe and all- 
knoxving judge. 

The past feelings of the mind, then, are, as 
it were, objects present to the mind itself, 
and acquire, thus truly, a sort of relative ex- 
istence, which enables us to class the pheno- 
mena of our own spiritual being as we class 
the phenomena of the world without. The 
mind is that which we know to have been 
susceptible of all the variety of feelings which 
we remember ; and it is only as it is suscep- 
tible of all these varieties of feeling, that w'e 
can have any knowledge of it. We define it, 
therefore, by stating its various susceptibili- 
ties, including more or fewer of these, in our 
definition, as we may either have observed or | 
remembered more or less, or generalized more 
or less what we have observed and remcm- 
oered ; precisely as, in our definition of mat- 
ter, we include more or fewer qualities, ac- 
cording to the extent of our previous obser- 
vation and arrangement. 

That we Icnow matter, only as relative to 
our oxvn susceptibility of being affected by it, 
does not lessen the value of the knowledge of 
it which we are able to acquire; and, in- 
deed, it is only as it is capable of affecting us, 
that the knowledge of it can he of any direct 
and immediate utihty. It would, indeed, be 
the very absurdity of contradiction, to sup- 
pose ourselves acquainted with qualities which 
cannot affect us. But, even though this were 
possible, how profii.ess would the knowledge 
be, compared with the knowledge of the qua- 
lities which are capable of affecting us j like 


the knowledge of the seasons of the planet 
Saturn, or of the planets that have the Bog 
Star for their sun, compared with the more 
important' knowledge of the seasons of our 
own globe, by which we have the comfort of 
anticipating, in the labours of spring, the 
abundance of autumn, and gather in autumn 
the fruits, which, as products of vernal labour, 
are truly fruits of the spring. 

To know matter, even relatively, as our li- 
mited senses allow us to know it, is to have 
knowledge which can scarcely be called li- 
mited. Nothing indeed can seem more nar- 
row in extent, if we think only of the small 
number of our senses, by which alone the 
communication can be carried on. But what 
infinity of objects has nature presented to each • 
In the mere forms and colours that strike omr 
eyes, what splendid variety I the profusion of 
all things, that bloom or live, the earth, the 
ocean, the universe, and almost God himself 
appearing to our very senses, in the excellence 
and beauty of the works xvhich He has made I 

It is the same, with respect to the mind, 
though we know it only by its susceptibilities 
of aflection, in the various feelings of our mo- 
mentary consciousness ; and cannot hope to 
know it but as the permanent subject of all 
these separate consciousnesses ; to know thus 
relatively only, the affections even of one single 
substance, is to have a field of the most bound- 
less and inexhaustible wonders everpresent and 
open to our inquiry I It may be said to com- 
prehend every thing which we perceive, and 
remember, and imagine, and compare, and ad- 
mire ; all thos.e mysterious processes of thought 
which, in the happy efforts of the philosopher 
and the poet, are concerned in the production 
of their noblest results, and which are not less 
deserving of our regard, as they are every mo- 
ment exercised by all, in the humble intellec- 
tual functions of common life. In analysing 
and arranging the mental phenomena, then, 
we consider phenomena, that are diversified, 
indeed, m individuals, but, as species, are still 
common to all ; for there is no power posses^ 
sed by the most comprehensive intellect, 
which it docs not share, in some proportion, 
with the dullest and rudest of mankind. All 
men perceive, remember, reason, ^ — all, to a 
certain degree at least, form their little theories 
both physical and metaphysical, of the conduct 
of their fellow-inen, and of the passing events 
of nature ; and all, occasionally, enliven their 
social intercourse or their solitary hours, with 
inventions of fancy, that last hut for a moment 
indeed, and are not worthy of lasting longer, hut 
w'hichare products of the same species of intel- 
lectual energy, that gave existence to those glo- 
rious works, to which ages have listened with 
increasing reverence, and which, immortal as 
the spirits that produced them, are yet to com- 
mand the veneration of every future age. When 
we see before us, in its finished magnificence, a 
temple appropriated to the worship of the Su- 
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preme Being, and almost worthy of being filled 
with his presence, we scarcely think, that it is 
erected according to the same simple princi- 
ples, and formed of the same stone and mortar, 
as the plain dwellingsaroundns, adapted to the 
hourly and humble uses of domestic life ; and 
by a similar illusion, when we consider the 
splendid works of intellectual art, we can 
scarcely bring ourselves to think, that genius 
is but a form of general tendencies of associ- 
ation, of which all partake ; and that its mag- 
nificent conceptions, therefoie, rise, according 
to the same simple laws which regulate the 
course of thought of the vulgar. In this uni- 
v'ersality of diffusion as general tendencies, 
that may be variously excited by varying cir- 
cumstances, our intellectual powers are simi- 
lar to those other principles of our nature, — 
our emotions, and whatever feelings more im- 
mediately connected with moral action have 
been usually distinguished by the name of our 
active powers. In the philosophy of both, we 
consider, not a few distinguished individuals, 
as if possessed of principles essentially distinct 
in kind, but the species, man. They are to be 
found wherever there is a human being ; and 
we do not infer with more certainty, when we 
perceive the impression of a foot upon the sand, 
that man has been there, than we expect to find 
in him, whatever may be his state of barbar- 
ism or civilization, some form of the common 
powers, and passions, which, though directed j 
perhaps to different objects, we have felt and I 
witnessed in the society around us. 

“ The t\vo-legged animul,” says Dr Reid, 
“ that eats of nature's dainties what his taste 
or appetite craves, and satisfies his thirst at 
the crystal fountain ; who propagates his kind 
as occasion and lust prompt j repels injuries, 
and takes alternate labour and repose ; is like 
a tree in the forest, purely of nature’s growth. 

“ But tMs same savage has vvithin him the 
seeds of the logician, the man of taste and 
breeding, the orator, the statesman, the man 
of virtue, and the saint ; which seeds, though 
planted in his mind by nature, yet, through 
want of culture and exercise, must lie for ever 
buried, and be hardly perceivable, by himself, 
or by others.”* Even of those passions of 
a prouder kind, which attract our attention 
only when they are on a theatre that allows 
their full display, some vestiges are to be 
traced imiversally ; though, in different indivi- 
duals, they may exist with very different de- 
grees of influence, and though their influence, 
according to the degree of power possessed by 
the individual, may be att<jnded with very dif- 
ferent conse(iuence5> *o the few, or the many 
comprehended within the wide or narrow 
circle, to which his power extends. 


* Inquiry into the Human Mind, Introd. p. 7, 8vo 


' No* kin^ alone. 

Each villager has his ambition too ; 

No sultan prouder than his fetter’d slave. 

Slaves build their little Babylons of straw, 

Echo the proud Assyrian ih their hearts, 

And cry. Behold the wonders of my might”* 

It is this universal diffusion of s^pathies 
and emotions, indeed, which gives its whole 
force to morality, as a universal obligation ; 
and renders ethics truly a science. 

Nature, in requiring the fruits of virtue from 
all, has not fixed the seeds o^it only m a few 
breasts. Nulli pr^clusa virtus est ; omnibus 
patet, omnes admittit, omnes invitat, ingenues, 
iibertinos, servos, reges et exsules ; non eligit 
domum, nec censum ; nudo homine contenta 
est.”f Virtue has no partial favours or exclu- 
sions. She is open to all, she admits all, she 
invites all. She asks no wealth nor ancestry ; 
but she asks the man, — the master or the slave, 
the cottager and his lord, the sovereign and the 
exile. 

Though we know mind, then, only relative- 
ly, in the series of feelings, of which we are 
conscious, as we know matter relatively in the 
series of phenomena which it exhibits to our 
observation, we have, in Jj^s relative know- 
ledge, subjects worthy oime contemplation 
I of beings permitted, in these shadowings of a 
higher power, to trace some faint image of 
the very majesty which formed them. Even 
of the humblest mind, as we have seen, the 
various affections, sensitive, intellectual, and 
moral, that arise in it as affections of our com- 
mon nature, are truly admirable ; and what an 
increase of sublimity do they acquire, in minds 
of higher powers 1 But still, it must be re- 
membered, that even in minds the most sub- 
lime, as much as in the most humble, all which 
can he truly known is the successive pheno- 
mena which they exhibit, not the essence of 
the spiritual substance itself ; and that, even 
of these successive phenomena, though we be- 
come gradually acquainted with more and 
more, we probably never can arrive at any 
bound which is to hmit their number. The 
susceptibilities of the mind, by which, in dif- 
ferent circumstances, it may exist in different 
states, are certainly as truly infinite as the 
space which sm'rounds us, or as that eternity 
which, in its progress, measures the successions 
of our feelings, and all the other changes in 
the universe. Every new thought, or combi- 
nation of thoughts, is in truth a new state or 
affection, or phenomenon of the mind, and, 
therefore, a proof of the susceptibility of that 
new affection, as an onginal quality of the 
mind ; and every rise in knowledge, fi:om age 
to age, and from inquirer to inquirer, is thus 
only the developement of susceptibilities which 
the mind possessed before, though the circum- 


• Young’s Night Thoughts, vii, v. 592—397 
f Seneca de Biueficiis, hb. iii c. 18. 
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stances which at last called them forth, never 
existed till the moment of the developement. 
What should we think of the half-naked sav- 
age of some barbarous island, if, in the pride 
of his ignorance, be were to conceive his own 
thoughts imd feelings to be the noblest of 
which the human intellect is capable? and, 
perhaps, even the mind of a Newton is but 
the mind of such a savage, compared with what 
man is hereafter to become. 


LECTURE X. 

THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

Gentlemen, after laying down the general 
laws of physical inquiry, I had begun, in the 
conclusion of my last Lecture, to consider 
them, more particularly in their relation to the 
study of mind. 

One very import^t circumstance of agree- 
ment, in the physiSl investigations of mind 
and matter, we found to be, that, of both mat- 
ter and mind, the successive phenomena are 
all which we truly know, though, by the very 
constitution of our nature, it is impossible for 
us not to ascribe these to some permanent 
subject Matter is the permanent subject 
of certain qualities, — extension, and its con- 
sequent divisibility, attraction, repulsion ; that 
is to say, it is the permanent exhibitor to us 
of certain varying phenomena which we ob- 
serve. Mind is the permanent subject of 
certain qualities or states or affections of a 
different class, — ^perception, memory, reason, 
joy, grief, love, hate ; that is to say, of cer- 
tain varying phenomena of which we are con- 
scious. What matter is, independent of our 
perception ; what mind is, independent of its 
temporary varieties of feeling, it is impossible 
for us to discover j since whatever new know- 
ledge of matter we can suppose ourselves to 
acquire, must be acquired by our preception, 
and must, therefore, be relative to it; and 
whatever new knowledge we can suppose 
ourselves to acquire of mind, must be itself 
a state or affection of the mind, and, therefore, 
only a new mental phenomenon to be added 
to those with which we were before acquaint- 
ed, as one of the many states m which the 
permanent substance mind is capable of ex- 
isting. 

Since it is only by their relation to our own 
feelings, then, that substances can be known 
to ns, beyond tliese relations it would be vain 
for Us to think of penetrating ; as vain at least, 
as would be the attempts of the deaf to dis- 
cover, by a process of leasoning, the nature 
of the sensations of sound, or of the blind to 
determine, not the lines of direction merely. 


in which the various coloured rays of light 
pass after refraction, for these they may op- 
tically determine, but the various sensations, 
corresponding with all the varieties of tint into 
which the sunbeams are broken by the drops 
of a falling shower. The substance matter, 
the substance mind, are, in this respect, to the 
whole race of metaphysical inquirers, what 
the rainbow, as a series of colours, is to op- 
ticians, who have never seen. 

The absurdity of such inquiries, into any- 
thing more than the mere phenomena, if it be 
not sufficiently evident of itself, may, perhaps, 
be rendered more apparent, by a very easy sup- 
position. Let us imagine the permanent un- 
known substance matter, and the permanent 
unknown substance mind, to be rendered, by 
the same divine power which made them, alto- 
gether different in their own absolute essence, 
as they exist independently, but to exhibit re- 
latively, precisely the same phenomena as at 
present, — ^that spring and summer, and au- 
tumn and winter, in every appearance that can 
affect our organs of perception, succeed each 
other as now, pouring out the same profusion 
of foliage, and floweis, and fruits, and, after 
I the last gladness of the vintage and the har- 
i vest, sweeping the few lingering blossoms, 

I with those desolating blasts, which seem like 
the very destroyers of nature, while they are 
only leading in, with greater freshness, under 
the same benevolent eye of Heaven, the same 
: delightful circle of beauty and abundance, — 
that, in mind, the same sensations are excited 
by the same objects, and are followed by the 
same remembrances, and comparisons, and 
hopes, and fears ; in these circiunstances, 
while all the phenomena which we observe, 
and aU the phenomena of which we are con- 
scious, continue exactly the same, can we be- 
lieve, that we should be able to discover the 
essential change, which, according to this sup- 
position, had taken place, in the permanent 
subjects of these unvaiied phenomena ! And, 
if, as long as the external and internal pheno- 
mena continued exactly the same, we should 
be incapable of discovering, or even suspect- 
ing, the slightest change, where by supposition 
there had been a change so great, how absurd 
is it to conceive that the changed or unchan- 
ged nature of the substance itself, as it exists 
independently of the phenomenon, ever can 
become known to us. 

He, indeed, it may always safely be pre- 
sumed, knows least of the mind, who thinlcs 
that he knows its substance best. “ What is 
the soul ?” was a question once put to Mari- 
vaux. “ I know nothing of it,’* he answer- 
ed, but that it is spiritual and immortal.’* 
“ Weil,” said his friend, “ let us ask Fon- 
tenelle, and he will tell us what it is.” No,” 
cried Manvaux, ‘‘ ask any body but Fonte- 
nelle, for he has too much good sense to know 
any more about it than we do.” 

It is to the phenomena onlv. then, that our 
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attention is to be given, not to any vain m- would have been impossible for us to preuiet 
qinries into the absolute natiu'C of the sub- any of then* siiccession*^, is^ equally in 
stances which exhibit the phenomena. This mind as in mattei. iMaiiy of the successions, 
alone is legitimate philosophy, — ^jihilosophy indeed, are so familiar to us, that it may ap- 
which must for ever retain its claim to our pear to you, at fiist, vciy diflicult to conceive 
assent, amid the rise and fall of all those that we should not have been able, at least 
spiiiious speculations, to which our vanity is with respect to them, to predict, originally, 
so fond of giving the names of theoiy and what antecedents would have been followed 
system. Whatever that may be, in itself, by wdiat consequents. \Ve may allow cer- 
which feels, and thinks, and wills,— if oiu* tamly, that W'e should not; have been able to 
feelings, and thoughts, and volitions be the foresee the pleasuie which mc leceive from 
same,— all which we can know, and compaic, the finer wmiks of imitative ait— fiom the sue- 
and arrange, must be the same; and, while cessions or co-existeiiccs, in music, of sounds, 
we confine our attention to these, the crene- that, considered separately, would seaicely be 


ral laws of their succession w’hich we infer, 
and the vaiious relations w^hich they seem to 
bear to each other, may be admitted equally 
by those w’hose opinions, as to the absolute 
nature of the feeling and thinking principle, 
differ fundamentally. It requires no peculiar 
supposition, or belief, as to the natme of the 
mind, to know, that its trains of thought are 
influenced by formei habits or casual associa- 
tions; and evTiy fact, which the immateiialist 
has accurately observ'ed and arranged, with re- 
spect to the influence of habit or association, 
may thus, with equal reason, form a pait of 
the intellectual and moral creed of the mate- 
rialist also. 

On these two systems it is not at present 
my intention to make any lemurks ; allw'hich 
I wish, now, is to explain to you, how inde- 
pendent the leal philosophy of the mind is, 
of any fanciful conjectures, which may be 
formed, with respect to its essence. It 
differs from these, as INIr Stewart has well 
observed, in the same manner, ‘‘as the iii- 
qiunes of Galileo, concerning the lawsj of 
moving bodies, differ from the disputes of 
the ancient Sophists, concerning the exist- 
ence and the nature of motion,” or as the 
conclusions of Newton, with respect to the 
law of gravitation, differ from his query con- 
cerning the mode in which he supposed that 
gravity might possibly be produced. The hy- 
pothesis, immlved in the query, you may ad- 
mit or reject ; the conclusions, with respect to 
the law of gravitation itself, as far as relates 
to oxu- planetary system, are, I may say, al- 
most beyond your power of rejecting. 

The philosophy of mind, then, and the phi- 
losophy of matter, agree, in this respect, that 
our knowledge is, in both, confined to the mere 
phenomena. They ag^ee also in the two spe- 
cies of inquiry which they admit. The phe- 
nomena of mind, in the same manner as we 
have seen in the case of jnatter, may be con- 
sidered as complex and susceptible of analysis, 
or they may be considered as succesive in a 
certain order, and bearing, therefore, to each 
other the reciprocal relation of causes and ef- 
fects. 

That we can know the phenomena, only as 
far as we have attended to their sequences, 
and that, without experience, therefore, it 


counted among the sources of delight — fioin 
the charm oi veisificatioii, that depends on cir-' 
cumstaiices, so very slight, as to be altogether 
destroyed, and even converted into pam by the 
change of quantity of a single syllable. But 
that the lemembiance of pleasure should not 
be attended with desire ot enjoying it again, 
seems to us almost inconsistent with theveiy 
nature of the pleasing emotion. In like man- 
ner, we may allovvq that we could not have pre- 
dicted the sympathy which we feel with the 
disti esses of otheis, wjieii they arise from 
causes that cannot aflectu? and yet make, for 
the time, the agony, which we merely behold, 
a pait of our owm existence. But we can 
seal cely think, that we require any experience, 
to know, that the contemplation of pain, which 
w^e may oui selves have to endme, should be 
the cause of that painful feeling to which w^e 
give the name of fcai*, oi that the actual siiffei- 
ing should be accompanied with the desiie of 
relief. The truth is, hovvevei , that, m all these 
cases, and m all of them equally, it would have 
been impossible, but for experience, to predict 
the consequent of any of the antecedents. The 
pleasure, which vve feel, in the contemplation 
of a work of art, and the pain wkich we feel 
the sight of the miseiy of others, are as 
much the natural effects of states of mind pre- 
ceding them, as the fear of pain is the effect 
of the consideration of pain as hanging over 
us. Oiu' viuious feelings, similar or dissimi- 
lai*, kindred or discoidunt, are all mere stiites 
of the mind; and theio is nothing, in nay one 
state of the mind, considered in itself, W'hieh 
necessarily involves the succession ofany other 
state of mind. That particulai* state, for ex- 
ample, which constitutes the mere feeling ot 
pain, instead of being attended by that differ- 
ent state which constitutes the desire of being 
freed from pain, might have continued as one 
uniform feebng, or might have ceased, and been 
succeeded by some other state, though in the 
original adaptation of our mentd frame by that 
Creator’s wisdom which planned the sequen- 
ces of its phenomena, the particular affection, 
which constitutes desire, had not been one of 
the innumerable varieties of affection of which 
the mind was for ever to be susceptible. 

What susceptibilities the mind has ejdiihit- 
ed in the ordinary circumstances in w^hich it 
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has oeen placed, we know, and they lia%’ebccn 
limited to a certain number, con-esponding 
with the feeling's \i’hich have arisen in these 
circumstances. But the Almighty Power, 
who fixed this particular number, might have 
increased or lessened the number at His plea- 
sure, in the same manner, as He might, at 
His pleasure, have multiplied or diminished 
the wLole number of His animated creatures ; 
and, where there has been no limit but the 
wall of the liAiter, it is experience only which 
can give us any knowledge of the actual imi- 
tation. We are ahvays too much inclined to 
believe, that we know what must have been, 
because we know^ what is ; and to suppose 
ourselves acquainted, not merely 'ttuth the 
gracious ends which Supreme Goodness had 
in view, in creating us, but wnth the very ob- 
ject w'hjch each separate modification ot our 
intellectual and moral constitution was in- 
tended to answer. I w^ould not, indeed, go so 
far as Pope, in that passage of the Essay on 
Man, in wLich he seems to imply, that our 
ignorance of the Vise and harmonious inten- 
tions of Providence, in the constitution of our 
mind, is like tljjj^^orance of the inferior ani- 
mals, as to the motives which influence the 
follies and inconsistencies of their capricious 
master. 

* When the proud steed shall know, why man restrains 
His fiery course, or drives him o’er the plains. 

When the dull ox, why now he breaks the clod. 

Is now a victim, and now Egypt’s god,— 

Then shall man’s pride and dulness comprehend 
His action’s, passion’s, being's, use and end ; 

Why doing, suffering, check’d, impelled • and why 
This hour a slave, the next a deity.”# 

Our Divine Author has not left us, even now’, 
to darkness like this. We know, m a great 
measure, the use and end of our actions and 
passions, because w’e know who it is who has 
formed us to do and to bearj and who, from 
His own moral excellence, cannot have given 
us any susceptibility, even that of suffering, 
which does not tend, upon the whole, to 
strengthen viitue, and to consecrate, as in 
some purifying sacrifice, the sufferer of a mo- 
ment to afiections moie holy, and happiness 
more divine. Y'et, though we know, in this 
general sense, our action’s, passion’s, being’s 
use and end, as subservient to the universal 
plan of Infinite Goodness, we are not so well 
acquainted wdth the particular uses of each 
state of the mind, as to have been able to 
predict it, merely as a part or consequence of 
the plan. The knowledge of every successive 
modification of our thought, is still as much 
the result of experience, as if the gracious 
plan, to which all these successive modifica- 
tions are instrumental, w’ere wholly unknown 
to us ; — Yet, such is the influence of habit, 
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in^ familiarizing us to phenomena, that we 
think, that experience is not necessary, only 
in those cases, in which the power of expeii- 
ence has been most frequently and familiarly 
felt; and while, in the rarer successions o' 
feelings, W’e allow, tliat there are phenomena 
of the mind, which we could not have fore- 
known, we find it difliciilt to imagine, in the 
lecurrences of the common mental phenome- 
na, that, even originally, it could have requir- 
ed any peculiar foresight to predict, what w e 
are now conscious of predicting with a readi- 
ness that seems to us almost like the instant 
glance of intuition. 

In the philosophy of external matter, the 
greater or less familiarity of events produces 
an illusion exactly similar. There are certain 
phenomena, which, we readily admit, could 
not, of themselves, and without experience, 
have mdicated to us, either the changes 
which preceded them, or the changes w'hich 
were to follow’; ivhile there are other phe- 
nomena, more familiar, which seem to us 
to require no experience, for informing us, 
both of their antecedents and consequents,— 
merely because they have been of such fre- 
quent occurrence, that we do not remember 
the time, when w’e weie ignorant of them, or 
of the ciicumstances by which they ai'e usual- 
ly preceded and followed. That a magnetic 
needle should tend to the north, rather than 
to any other point, — and that glass, or amber, 
rubbed in a certain manner, should exhibit 
the very striking phenomena of electricity, 
transmitting this pow’er through certain sub- 
stances, and not transmitting it through others 
which have nothing peculiar in their sensible 
qualities, to mark them as less or better fitted 
for this communication, appear to us to he 
facts, which w’e could not have known till 
we had actually w’ltnessed them. But that a 
stone, rolled fiom the hand, should continue 
to move m the same direction after quitting 
the hand, seems a fact, which it must have 
been easy for us to foresee. We are not a- 
ware, that it is only the more familiar occiu- 
reiice of the one e^'ent, than of the other*^, 
which makes its sequence appear more obvi- 
ous ; and that, but for this greater familiarity, 
we might as readily have supposed, that a 
stone, after quitting the hand which flung it, 
should have remained in the air, or fallen to 
the ground, as that the needle, without ariy 
tendency to the north, w^ould remain station- 
ary, to whatever point of the compass we 
might turn it. 

Such is the iijfluence of early acquaintance 
with the more frequent and obwous events, 
whether in mind or in matter. We have be- 
come familiar with them, and with their 
causes and consequences, long before reflec- 
tion ; and it is not very w’onderful, that W’e 
should conceive ourselves to have known al- 
ways what we do not remember to have ever 
learned. 
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That to know, in the series of mental phe- 
nomena, what are the antecedents, and what 
their consequents, is one great branch of the 
philosophy of mind, I surely need not attempt 
to demonstrate , and it would be equally su- 
perfluous to demonstrate its importance, es- 
pecially after the remarks — ^if even these were 
necessary, — ^^vhich I made in a former Lec- 
ture ; since it is not merely, as a very interest- 
ing branch of speculative knowledge, that it 
is valuable, but, as I then showed, still more 
valuable, as the foundation of every intellec- 
tual art, especially of those noble and almost 
divine arts, which have, for their immediate 
object, the illumination and' amendment of 
manldnd — the art of training ignorance to 
wisdom, and even wisdom itself to knowledge 
still more sublime, — of fixing youthful inno- 
cence in the voluntary practice of virtue, that 
is as yet little more than an instinct of which 
it is scarcely conscious, — of breathing that 
moral inspiration, which strengthens feeble 
goodness, when it is about to fall, tames even 
the iviidest excesses of the wildest passions, 
and leads back, as if by the invisible power of 
some guardian spirit, even guilt itself to the 
happiness which it had lost, and the holier 
wishes which it rejoices to feel once more. 

Since the phenomena of the mind, how- 
ever, are obviously successive, hke those of 
matter, the consideration of the sequences of 
the mental phenomena, and the arrangement 
of them in certain classes, may appear to you 
sufficiently analogous to the consideration and 
arrangement of the sequences of the phenome- 
na of the material world. But that there 
should be any inquiries, in the philosophy of 
mind corresponding mth the inquiries into 
the composition of bodies, may appear to you 
improbable, or almost absurd ; since the mind, 
and consequently its affections — -which I use 
as a short general term for expressing all the 
variety of the modes in which it can be affec- 
ted, and which, therefore, are only the mind 
itself as it exists in different 'states, — ^must 
be always simple and indivisible. Yet, won- 
derful, or even absurd, as it may seem, — ^not- 
withstanding the absolute simplicity of the 
mind itself, and consequently of all its feelings 
or moment^ states, — ^the science of mind is 
in its most important respects, a science of an- 
alysis, or of a process which I have said to be 
virtually the same as analysis ; and it is only, 
as it is in this virtual sense anal 3 rtical, that 
any discovery, at least that any important 
discovery, can be expected to be made m it. 

It is, indeed, scarcely possible to advance, 
even a single step, m intellectual physics, 
without the necessity of performing some 
sort of analysis, by which we reduce to sim- 
pler elements, some complex feeling that 
seems to us virtually to involve them. In the 
mind of man, all is in a state of constant and 
ever-varying coraplemty, and a single senti- 
ment may he the slow result of innumerable 


feelings. There is not a single pleasure, or 
pam, or thought, or emotion, that may not, 
— by the influence of that associating princi- 
ple, which IS afterwards to come under our 
consideration, — be so connected with other 
pleasures, or pains, or thoughts, or emotions, 
as to foim with them, forever after, an union 
the most intimate. The complex, or seem- 
ingly complex, phenomena of thought, \\ hu h 
result from the constant operation of this 
principle of the mmd, it is the*laboiir of the 
intellectual inquirer to analyze, as it is the la- 
bour of the ch}’mist to reduce the compound 
bodies, on which he operates, however close 
and intimate their combination may be, to 
their constituent elements. The process, 
and the instruments by which the analyses 
are carried on, are, indeed, as different as 
matter is from mind, — cumbrous as matter, 
in the one case, — in the other, simple and 
spiritual as mind itself. The aggregates of 
matter we ana]}^e by the use of other matter, 
adding substance after substance, and varying 
manipulation after manipulation j — the com., 
plex mental phenomena we analyze virtually 
by mere reflection ; the sa^^ndividual mind 
being the subject of analysis, the instrument 
of analysis, and the analyzing inquirer. 

When I speak, however, ot the imion of 
separate thoughts and feelings m one complex 
sentiment or emotion, and of the analytic 
power of reflection or reason, it must not be 
conceived that 1 use these words in a sense 
precisely the same as w’hen they ai e applied 
to matter. A mass of matter, as we have 
seen, is, in truth, not one body merely, but a 
multitude of contiguous bodies ; all of which, 
at the time, may be considered as having a 
separate existence, and as placed together 
more by accidental apposition, than by any 
essential union ; — and analysis is nothing 
more than what its etymology denotes, a 
loosening of these from each other. In 
strictness of language, this composition and 
analysis cannot take place in mmd. Even 
the most complex feeling is stiU only one 
feeling ; for we cannot divide the states or 
affections of our mmd into separate self- 
existing fractions, as we can divide a com- 
pound mass of matter into masses which are 
I separate and self-existing, — ^nor distinguish 
half a joy or sorrow from a whole joy or sor* 
row._ The conception of gold, and the con- 
ception of a mountain, may separately arise, 
and may be followed by the conception of a 
golden mountain ; which may be said to be a 
compound of the two, in the sense in which 
I use that word, to express merely, that what 
is thus termed compound or complex is the 
result of certain previous feelings, to which, 
as if existing together, it is felt to have the 
virtual relation of equality, or the relation 
w’hich a whole bears to the parts that are 
comprehended m it. But the conception of 
a golden mountain is still as much one state 
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or feeling of one simple mind, as either of the 
sepal ate conceptions of gold and of a moun- 
tain which preceded it. In cases of this kind 
indeed, it is the very nature of the resulting 
feeling to seem to us thus complex ; and we 
are led, by the very constitution of our mind 
itself, to consider what we term a complex 
idea, as equivalent to the separate ideas fiom 
which It lesults, or as comprehensive of 
them, — as being truly to our conception— 
though to our* conception only — and, there- 
fore, only virtually or relatively to us the in- 
quirers — the same, as if it were composed of 
the separate feelings co-existing, as the ele- 
ments of a body co-exist in space. 

It is this feeling of the relation of certain 
states of mind to certain other states of mind 
which solves the whole mystery of mental 
enalysis, that seemed at first so inexplicable, 
— the virtual decomposition, in our thought, 
of what IS, by its very nature, indivisible. 
The mind, indeed, it must be allowed, is ab- 
solutely simple in all its states ; every sepa- 
rate state or affection of it must, therefore, 
be absolutely simple ; but in certain cases, m 
which a feeling iji^ie result of other feelings 
precetbng it, it is its very natuie to appear to 
-Uivolve the union of those preceding feelings ; 
and to distinguish the separate sensations, or 
thoughts, or emotions, of which, on reflection, 
it thus seems to be comprehensive, is to per- 
form an intellectual process, which, tliough not 
a real analysis, is an analysis at least relative- 
ly to our conception. It may still, indeed, be 
said wnth truth, that the different feehngs, — 
the states or affections of mind which we term 
complex, — are absolutely simple and indivisi- 
ble, as much as the feelings or affections of 
mind which we term simple. Of this tlieie 
can be no doubt. But the complexity with 
which alone we are concerned is not absolute 
but relative, — a seeming complexity, which is 
involved in the very feeling of relation of eveiy 
sort. That we are thus impressed with certain 
feelings of relation of conceptions to concep- 
tions, no one can doubt wbo knows, that all 
science has its origin in these very feelings ; 
and equivalence, or equality, is one of those 
relations, which, from its very constitution, it 
would he as impossible for the mind, in cer- 
tain circumstances, not to feel, as it would be 
impossible for it, in certain other circumstan- 
ces, not to have those simple feelings which it 
compares. With peifect organs of vision, and 
in the full light of day, it is not possible for us 
to look on a tree, or a rock, without perceiv- 
ing It j but it is not more possible for us to 
form a conception of two trees, without re- 
garding this state of mind, simple though it 
truly is, when absolutely considered as virtu- 
ally involving, or as equal to, two of those se- 
parate feelings, which constituted the concep- 
tion of a single tree. 

On this mere feeling of virtual equivalence 
is foimded all the demonstration of those sci- 


ences which claim the glory of being peculi- 
arly demonstrative ; our equations and propoi- 
tions of abstract number and quantity invol- 
ving continually this analytic valuation of no- 
tions, as reciprocally proportional. Our con- 
ception of an angle of forty-five degrees is one 
state or affection of mind, — one state of one 
simple indivisible substance; such, too, is 
our conception of a light angle. Our no- 
tion of four or eight is as much one affection 
of mind as our notion of a simple unit. But, 
in reflecting on the separate states of mind 
which constitute these notions, we are im- 
pressed with certain relations which they 
seem, to us, reciprocally to bear, and we con- 
sider the angle of forty-five degrees as equal 
to half the angle of ninety degrees, and our 
notion of eight as invoUdiig or equal to twm 
of four. If one state of mind, which consti- 
tutes the notion of a certain abstract number 
or quantity, had not been considered in this 
sort of virtual comprehensiveness, as bearing 
the relation of equality, or proportion to other 
states of mind, which constitute other ab- 
stract notions of the same species, mathema- 
tics would not merely have lost their certain- 
ty, but there could not, in truth, have been 
any such science as mathematics, 
j The intellectual analysis, which appears to 
me to constitute so important a part of the 
science of mind, is nothing more than the 
successive developement, in application to the 
various mental phenomena, of this feeling of 
equivalence, or comprehensiveness, which is 
i not confined to the mathematical notions of 
' number and quantity, (though, from the great- 
er simplicity of these, their equality or pro- 
portion may bemore accurately distinguished), 
but extends to every thought and feeling which 
we regard as complex, that is to say, to al- 
most every thought and feeling of which the 
mind IS susceptible. We compare virtue 
with virtue, talent with talent, not, indeed, 
with the same precision, but certainly in the 
same manner, and \vith the same feeling of 
proportion, as we compare intellectually one 
angle with another ; and w^e ask, what ideas 
are involved in our complex notions of reli- 
gion and government, with as strong a feel- 
ing that a number of ideas are virtually invol- 
ved or comprehended in them, as w'hen we 
ask, how often the sqiiaie of two is repeated 
in the cube or six. 

Analysis, then, in the science of mind, you 
will perceive, is foimded wholly on the feel- 
mg of relation which one state of mind seems 
to us to bear to other states of mind, as com- 
prehensive of them ; but, while this seeming 
complexity is felt, it is the same thing to our 
analysis, as if the complexity, instead of be- 
ing virtual and relative only, were absolute 
and real. It may be objected to the apphea- 
tion of the term analysis to the science of 
mind, that it is a term which, its etymology 
shows, as I have already admitted, to be bor- 
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rowed from matter, and to convey, as applied 
to the mind, a notion in some degree differ- 
ent from its etymological sense. But this is 
an objection which may be urged, with at 
least equal force, against every term, or al- 
most every term of our science. In our want 
of a peculiar metaphysical language, we are 
obliged in this, as in every other case, to bor- 
row a metaphorical language from the mate- 
rial world ; and we are very naturally led to 
speak of mental composition and analysis, 
since to the mind which feels the relation of 
equivalence or comprehensiveness, it is pre- 
cisely the same thing as if our ideas and emo- 
tions, that result from former ideas and emo- 
tions, and are felt hy us as if involving these 
in one complex whoh, could be actually di- 
vided into the separate elements which appear 
to us thus virtually or relatively to be com- 
prehended in them. 

It is from having neglected this branch of 
the physical investigation of the mind, — ^by 
hir the more important of the two, — and 
having fixed their attention solely on the suc- 
cessions of its phenomena, that some philoso- 
phers have been led to disparage the science 
as fruitless of discovery, and even to deride 
the pretensions or the hopes of those who do 
not consider it as absolutely exhausted; — I 
will not say now merely, in the present im- 
proved state of the science, but as not ex- 
hausted almost befoie philosophy began, in 
the rude consciousness of the rudest savage, 
who saw, and remembered, and compared, and 
hoped, and feared ; and must, therefore, it is 
said, have known what it is to see, and re- 
member, and compare, and hope, and fear. 

If the phenomena of the mind were to be 
regarded merely as successive, — ^which is one 
orfiy of the two lights in which they may be 
physically viewed, — ^it might, indeed, be said, 
with, a bttle more appearance of truth, that 
this mere succession must be as familiar to 
the unreflecting mind as to the mind of the 
philosopher; though, even in this limited 
sense, the remark is far from being accurate* 
But the phenomena have other relations, as 
well as those of succession, — ^relations which 
are not involved in the mere consciousness 
of the moment, but are discoverable hy re- 
flection only, — and to the knowledge of which, 
therefore, addition after addition may be made 
by every new generation of reflecting inquir- 
ers. From the very instant of its first exist- 
ence, the mind is constantly exhibiting pheno- 
mena more and more complex, — sensations, 
thoughts, emotions, aU mingling together, and 
almost every feeling modifying, in some great- 
er or less degree, the feehngs that succeed it; 
— and as, inchymistry, it often happens, that 
thequ&ilities of the separate ingredients of a 
compound body are not recognizable by us, 
in the apparently different qualities of the 
compound itself, — so, m tins spontaneous 
ebymistry of the mind, the compound senti- 


ment that results from the association of lor- 
mer feelings, has, in many cases, on fii'st con- 
sideration, so little resemblance to these con- 
stituents of it, as formerly existing in their 
elementary state, that it requires the most at- 
tentive reflection to separate, and evolve dis- 
tinctly to others, the assemblages which even 
a few years may have produced. Indeed, so 
complex are the mental phenomena, and so 
difficult of analysis, even in those "most com- 
mon cases, which may be said to be familiar 
to all, that it is truly W'onderfui that the diffi- 
culty of this analysis, and the field of inquiry 
winch this very difficulty opens, should not 
have occurred to the disparagers of intellec- 
tual discovery, and made them feel, that w hat 
they were not able to explain, could not be 
so well known to all mankind as to be abso- 
lutely incapable of additional illustration. The 
savage, they wU tell us, is conscious of what 
he feels in loving his country^ as well as the 
sage; but, does he know as well, or can e\en 
the sage himself inform ns with precision, 
what the various elementary feelings have 
been, that have successively modified, or ra^ 
ther, that have constitut^^Mhis local attach- 
ment ? The peasant, indeed, may have the 
feeling of beauty, like the artist wiio pioduces 
it, or the speculative inquirer, who analyzes 
this very complex emotion — 

“ Abk the swam, 

Who journeys homeward, from a summer da>’s 
Long labour, why, forgetful of his toils 
And due repose, he loiter^ to behold 
The sunshine gleaming, as through amber clouds, 
O’er all tlie western sky ? Full soon, I ween. 

His rude expression, anduntutoi'’d air, 

Beyond the power of language, will unfold 
The form oi Beauty smiling at his heart, 

How lovely, how commanaing r* 

But the mere emotion wffiich beauty produ- 
ces, is not the knowledge of the simpler feel- 
ings that have composed or modified it ; and 
though the pleasure and admiration w'ere to 
continue exactly the same, the peasant would 
surely have learned something, if he could be 
made to understand that beauty w'as more 
than the form and colour w’hich his eye per- 
ceived. What is thus true of beauty, as dif- 
ferently understood by the peasant and the 
philosopher, is true, in like manner, of all the 
other complex mental phenomena. It would, 
indeed, be as reasonable to affirm, that be- 
cause we all move our limbs, we arc all equally 
acquainted with the physiology of muscular 
motion ; or, to take a case still more exactly 
appropnate, that we know all the sublimest 
truths of arithmetic and geometry, because 
we know all the numbers and figures of the 
mere relations of which these are the science, 
-~as that \ve are all acquainted with the phy- 
siology of the mind, and the number of ele- 
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ments which enter into our various feelings, 
because we all perceive, and remember, and 
love, and hate. It is, it will be allowed, 
chiefly, or perhaps wholly, as it is analytical, 
that the science of mind admits of discovery ; 
but, as a science of analysis, in which new 
relations are continually felt on reflection, it 
presents us with a field of discovery as rich, 
and, I may say, almost as inexhaustible in 
wonders, as thaf of the universe without. 

“ It is thus,” I have elsewhere remarked, 

even in phenomena, which seem so simple 
as scarcely to have admitted combination, 
what wonders have been developed by scien- 
tific inquiry ! Perception itself, that primary 
function of the mind, which was siuely the 
same before Berkeley examined the laws of 
wsion as at present, is now regarded by us 
very differently, in relation to the most im- 
portant of Its organs ; and it would not be 
easy to find, amid all the brilliant discoveries 
of modem chymistry, and even in the whole 
range of the physics of matter, a proposition 
more completely revolting to popular belief, 
than that which is now the general faith of 
philosophers, that* **tue sense of sight, w hich 
seems to bring the farthest hills of the most 
extended landscape, and the very boundless- 
ness of space before our view, is, of itself, in- 
capable of sho\ring us a single line of longi- 
tudinal distance.”^ 

If, as has been strangely affirmed, the sci- 
ence of mind be a science that is, by its very 
nature, unsusceptible of improvement by chs- 
covery, it must have been so, before the time 
of Beikeley as now, and it might have been 
a sufficient answer to all the arguments 
which he adduced in support of his theory of 
vision, that the phenomena which he boasted 
to have analyzed, were only the common and 
familiar phenomena of a sense that had been 
oxercised by all mankind. 

“ The vulgar,” I have said, “ would gaze 
with astonishment, were they to perceive an 
electrician inflame gimpowder with an icicle ; 
but they would not be less confounded by 
those dazzling subtleties with which meta- 
physicians would persuade them, that the 
very actions which they feel to be benevo- 
lent and disinterested, had their source in 
the same principle of selfishness which makes 
man a knave or a tyrant. That this particu- 
lar doctrine is false, is of no consequence : the 
whole theory of our moral sentiments presents 
results which are nearly as wonderful ; and in- 
deed, the falseness of any metaphysical doc- 
trine, if rigfitly considered, is itself one of the 
strongest proofs that the science of mind is a 
science which admits of discovery ; for, if all 
men had equal knowledge of all the relations 


* Inquiry into the Relation of Cause and Effect, 2d 

edition, p. 52, 55. 


of all the phenomena of their mind, no one 
could advance an opinion on the subject, 
with real belief of it, which another could 
discover to be erroneous. Li the different 
stages of the growth of a passion, what a 
variety of appearances does it assume ; and 
how difficult is it often to trace, in the 
confusion and complication of the paroxysm, 
those calm and simple emotions in which, in 
many cases, it originated ' — The love of do- 
mestic praise, and of the parental smile of ap- 
probation, which gave excellence to the first 
efforts of the child, may expand, %vith little va- 
riation, into the love of honest and honourable 
fame ; or, in more unhappy circumstances, may 
shoot out from its natural direction, into all 
the guilt and madness of atrocious ambition ; 
— and can it truly be maintained, or even sup- 
posed for a moment, that all this fine shadow- 
ing of feelings into feelings, is known as much 
to the rudest and most ignorant of mankind, 
as it is to the profoundest intellectual inquirei ? 
How diffeient is the passion of the miser, as 
wewed by himself, by the vulgar, and by phi- 
losophers 1 He is conscious himself only of 
the accuracy of his reasonings on the probabi- 
lities of future poverty, of a love of economy, 
and of temperance, and perhaps too of strict 
and rigid justice. T o common observers, he 
is only a lover of money. They content them- 
selves with the passion, in its mature state ; 
and it would not be easy to convince them, 

I that the most self-denying avarice involves 
as its essence, or at least onginally involved, 
the love of those very pleasures and accom- 
modations, which are now sacrificed to it with- 
out the least apparent reluctance.”^ 

“ This light and darkness in our chaos join’d, 

What shall divide? The God within tlie mind.** 

There is, indeed, a chaos in the mind of 
man. But there is a spirit of inquiry, which 
is for ever moving over it, slowly separating 
all its mingled elements. It is only when 
these are separated, that the philosophy of 
mind can be complete, and incapable of fur- 
ther discoveiy. To say that it is now com- 
plete, because it has in it every thing which 
can be the subject of analysis, is as absurd, 
as it would be to suppose that the ancient 
chaos, wdien it contained merely the element 
of things, before the spirit of God moved 
upon the waters of the abyss, was already 
that world of life, and order, and beauty, 
which it was aftenvards to become. 

The difficulty which arises m the physical 
investigation of the mind, from the apparent 
simpheityof those thoughts and feelings, which, 
on more attentive reflection, are felt to be as 


* Inquiry into the Relation of Cause and EflFeet, 2d 
edition, p, 2C— 50. with some alterations and exclusions. 
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if compounded of many other thoughts and 
feelings, that have previously existed togeth- 
er, or in immediate succession, is similar to 
the difficulty which we experience in the phy- 
sics of matter, from the imperfection of our 
senses, that allows us to perceive masses only, 
not theii elemental parts, and thus leads us to 
consider as simple bodies, what a single new 
experiment may prove to be composed of va- 
rious elements. 

In the intellectual woild, the slow progress 
of discovery aiises, in like manner, fiom the 
obstacle which our feeble power of discrimi- 
nation presents to our mental analysis. But, 
in mind, as well as in matter, it must be re- 
membered, that it is to this very feebleness 
of our discriminating’ powers, the whole ana- 
lytic science ow^es its origin. If ive could dis- 
tinguish instantly and clearly, in our complex 
phenomena of thought, their constituent ele- 
ments ; if, for example, in that single and ap- 
parently simple emotion, which w’e feel, on 
the sight of beauty, as it lives before us, or 
in the contemplation of that ideal beauty, 
which is reflected from \vorks of art, we could 
discover, as it were, in a single glance, all the 
innumerable feelings, which, perhaps, from 
the first moment of life, have been conspi- 
ring together, and blending in the production 
of it, — we should then feel as little interest 
in our theories of taste, as, in a case formerly 
supposed, we should have done in our theo- 
ries of combustion, if the most minute changes 
that tal 8 place in combustion had been at all 
times distinctly visible. The mysteries of our 
Intellect, the “ altapeneti alia mentis,** would 
then lie for ever open to us ; and wffiat was 
said poetically of tiobbes in the beautiful ver- 1 
ses addressed to him on his work De Natura 
HominiSt would be applicable to all mankind, 
not poetically only, but in the strictness of 
philosophic truth. 

** Quas mama coeli mcenia, et tractus mans, 
Terrseque fines, siquxd aut iiltra est, capit. 

Mens ipsa tandem capitur; Omnia hacteiins 
Qu£e nosse potuit, nota jam primum est sibi. 

** Consultor audax, et Promethei poters 
Facinons animi ! quis tibi dedit dous 
HfBc intueii seculis longe abdita, 

Oculosque luce tmxit ambiosia tuos? 

Tu mentis omnis, at turn nulla est capax. 

Hoe laude solus frueie . divmum est opus 
Animam create , proximum huic, ostendere. 

Hic cenio levia affoctuum vestigia, 

Gracilesque tensCis infeas, quibus 
Vehantur ahs blanduli Cupidines, 

Ofiibusque stimulis urgeant Ira ^aves. 

Hie et Dolores et Voluptates suos 
Produnt recessus j ipsi nec Timor latet " 


LECTURE XL 


APPLICATION OF THE LAWS OF PHYSICAL IN- 
QUIRY TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF MIND CON- 
CLUDED. ON CONSCIOUSNESS, AND ON MEN- 

TAL IDENTITY. 

* 

In my last lecture, Geutlemen, I consider- 
ed, very fully, the two species of inquiry 
which the philosophy of mind admits, in ex- 
act analogy to the two species of inquiry in 
the philosophy of matter, — the consideiation 
of the mental phenomena, as successive, and 
therefore susceptible of arrangement in the 
order of their succession, as causes and effects, 
— and the consideration of them as complex, 
and therefore susceptible of analysis. I stated 
to you, that it wrs chiefly, if not wflicily, in 
this latter view, as analytical, that I conceived 
the philosophy of mind to be a science of 
progressive discovery; though, as a science of 
analysis, it has not merSy'produccd results, 
as astonishing, peihaps, in some cases, as any 
of those wffiich the analysis of matter has ex- 
hibited, but presents still a flcld of inquiiy, 
that may be considered as inexliaustibie ; since 
the mind cannot exist, without forming con- 
tinually new combinations, that modify its 
subsequent affections, and vary, therefore, the 
products, wffiich it is the labour of our in- 
tellectual analysis to reduce to their original 
elements. 

What the chymist does, in matter, the in- 
tellectual analyst does in mind ; the one dis- 
tinguishing, by a purely mental process of re- 
flection, the elements of his complex feelings, 
as the other operates on his material com- 
pounds, by processes that are themselves ma- 
terial. Though the term analysis, how^ever, 
may be used in reference to both processes, 
the mental, as well as the material, since the 
result of the process is virtually the same in 
both, it has been generally employed by phi-* 
losopliers, in treating of the mind, without 
any accurate definition of the process ; and I 
was careful, therefore, to explain to you the 
peculiar meaning, in which it is strictly to be 
understood in our science ; that yon might 
not extend to the mind and its affections, that 
essential divisibility, which is inconsistent with 
Its very natiue ; and suppose that, when we 
speak of complex notions, and of thoughts 
and feelings, that are united by association 
wuth other thoughts and feelings, we speak 
of a plurality of separable things. The com- 
plex mental phenomena, as I explained to you, 
are complex only in relation to our mode of 
conceiving them. They are, strictly and truly, 
as simple and indivisible states of a substance, 
which is necessarily in all its states simple and 
indivisible — ^the results, rather than the com- 
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pounds, of former feelings, — to which, how- 
ever, they seem to us, and from the very na- 
ture of the feelings themselves, cannot but | 
seem to us, to bear the same species of rela- 
tion, which a whole bears to the parts that I 
compose it. The office of intellectual ana- j 
lysis, accordingly, in the mode in which I 
have explained it to you, has regard to this 
relation only. It is to trace the various af- 
fections or states of mind that have succes- 
sively contributed to form or to modify any 
peculiar sentiment or emotion, and to devel- 
ope the elements, to which, after tracing this 
succession, the resulting sentiment or emotion 
is felt by us to bear virtually that relation of 
seeming comprehensiveness of which I spoke. 

If, indeed, our perspicacity were so acute 
that we could distinguish immediately all the 
relations of our thoughts and passions, there 
could evidently be no discovery in the science 
of mind j but, in like manner, what discovery 
could there be, in the analysis of matter, if 
our senses were so quick and delicate, as to 
distinguish immediately all the elements of 
every compound ? It is only slowly that we 
discover the composit'^n of the masses with- 
out ; and we have therefore a science of chy- 
mistry: — It is only slowly that we discover 
the relations of complex thought to thought ; 
and we have therefore a science of mental ana- 
lysis. 

It is to the imperfection of our faculties, 
then, as forcing us to guess and explore what 
is half concealed from us, that we owe our 
laborious experiments and reasonings, and 
consequently all the science which is the 
result of these ; and the proudest discoveries 
which we make may thus, in one point of 
view, whatever dignity they may give to a 
few moments of our life, be considered as 
proofs and memorials of our general weakness. 
If, in its relation to matter, philosophy be 
founded, in a very great degree, on the mere 
badness of our eyes, which prevents us from 
distinguishing accurately the minute changes 
that are constantly taking place in tlie bodies 
around us ; we have seen, in like manner, 
that, in its relation to the mind, it is foun- 
ded chiefly, or perhaps wholly, on the im- 
perfection of our power of discriminating the 
elementary feelings, which compose our great 
complexities of thought and passion ; the va- 
rious relations of which are felt by us only 
on attentive reflection, and are, therefore, in 
progressive discovery, slowly added to rela- 
tions that have before been traced. In both 
cases, the analysis, necessary for this purpose, 
is an operation of unquestionable difficulty. 
But it IS surely not less so, in mind, than in 
matter; nor, when natui'e exhibits all her 
wonders to us, in one case, in objects that 
are separate from us, and foreign; and, in 
the other, in the intimate phenomena of our 
own consciousness, — can we justly think, that 
it is of ourselves we know the most. On 
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the contrary, strange as it may seem, it is of 
her distant operations that our knowledge is 
least imperfect, and we have far less ac- 
quaintance with the sway which she exercises 
in our own mind, than with that by which she 
guides the course of the most remote planet, 
in spaces beyond us, which we rather calcu- 
late than conceive. The only science, which, 
by its simplicity and comprehensiveness, seems 
to have attained a maturity that leaves littla 
for future inquiry, is not that which relates 
immediately to man himself, or to the proper- 
ties of the bodies on his owm planet, that are 
ever acting on his perceptive organs, and es- 
sential to his life and enjoyment; but that 
which relates to the immense system of the 
universe, to which the very orb, that supports 
all the multitudes of his race, is but an atom 
I of dust, and to which himself, as an indivi- 
i dual, is as nothing. 

Could he, whose rules the rapid comet bind, 

Describe or fix one mo\einent of his mind > 

Who saw its fires here rise, and there descend, 

Eimlain his own beginning or his end. 

Go, wondrous creature > mount where science guides. 
Go, measure earth, weigh air, and state the tides , 
Instruct the planets in what orbs to run, 

Correct old Time, and regulate the sun ; 

Go, soar with Plato to tm empyreal sphere, 

To the first good, first perfect, and first fairi 
Go, teach eternal wisdom how to rule — 

Then drop into thyself, and be a fool T** 

That man should know so much of the urn- 
verse, and so very little of himself, is, indeed, 
one of the circumstances, which, in the Ian- 
guage of Ae same poet, most strongly char- 
acterise him, as the “jest and riddle’* of that 
world, of which he is also no less tnily “ the 
glory.” 

“ That the intelligence of any being,” to 
use the words of D’Alembert, “should not 
pass beyond certain limits — that, in one spe- 
cies of beings, it should be more or less cir- 
cumscribed than in another, — all this is not 
surprising, more than that ablade of gi-ass should 
be less tall than a shrub, or a shrub than an 
oak. But that the same being should be at 
once arrested by the narrow circle which na- 
ture has traced around him, and yet constant- 
ly reminded, that, beyond these limits, there 
are objects which he is never to attain — that 
he should be able to reason, till he lose him- 
self, on the existence and natui-e of these ob- 
jects, though condemned to be eternally ig- 
norant of them — ^that he should have too ht 
tie sagacity to resolve an infinity of questions, 
which he has yet sagacity enough to make — 
that the principle within us, which thinks, 
should ask itself in vain, what it is which con- 
stitutes its thought, and that this thought, 
which sees so many things, so distant, should 
yet not be able to see itself, which is so near 
— ^that self, which it is notwithstanding always 
striving to see and to know, — these are con- 


* Pope’s Essay on Man, Ep. ii. v. 35—59 ; 19—^4 
and 29, 30. 
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tradictions, which, even in the veiy pride of 
our reasoning, cannot fail to surprise and con- 
lound us.” 

All that remains for us, in that impossibili- 
ty which nature has imposed on us of attain- 
ing a more intimate knowledge of the essence 
and constitution either of mind or of matter, 
is to attend to the phenomena which they 
present, analyzing whatever is complex, and 
tracing the order of every sequence. By at- 
tentive reflection on the phenomena them- 
selves, and on all the circumstances which 
precede or follow them, we shall be able to 
discover the relations which they mutually 
hear, and to distinguish their casual coinci- 
dence, or succession, from those invariable re- 
lations wliich nature has established among 
them as causes and effects. This, humble as 
it may seem, is, as I have said, the true phi- 
losophy of man ; because it is all of which man 
is capable. To inquire, as may be thought, 
more deeply into the essences of things, or 
the nature of certain supposed bonds by which 
they are connected, is to show, not that we 
have advanced far in the progress of science, 
but that we have gone far astray ; not that we 
know more than philosophers of humbler views 
and pretensions, but that we know less ; since 
it proves that we are unacquainted with the 
limits within which nature has bounded our 
prospect, and have not attained that prime 
knowledge which consists in knowing how 
little can be knoivn. 

If the philosophy, not of mind only, but of 
the universe, is to be found, as Hobbes has 
boldly said, wdthin ourselves, — ^in the same 
manner as the perfect statue is to be found 
in the rude block of the quarry, when all the 
superfluous mass, that adheres to it, has been 
removed, — in no respect canit more justly be 
fsaid to be in our own minds than in this, that 
»t is only by knowing the true extent, and con- 
sequently the limits, of our intellectual powers, 
that we can form any rational system of philo- 
sophic investigation. Then, indeed, philoso- 
phy may be truly said, in his strong figurative 
language, to be human reason herself, hover- 
ing over all created things, and proclaiming 
their order, their causes, and effects. Phi- 
losophiam noli credere earn esse, per quam 
Aunt lapides philosophici, neque illam quam 
ostendant codices metaphysici ; sed R^tio- 
nem Humanam najuralem per omnes res cre- 
ates sedulo volitantem, et de earum ordine, 
causis, ct effectibus, ea quae vera sunt renun- 
tiantera. Mentis ergo tuae, et totius mundi 
filia philosophia in te ipso est ; nondum for- 
tesse sed gemtori mundo qualis erat 

in pnncipio inform! similes. Faciendum er- 
go tibi est quod fiaciunt statuarii, qui mate- 
riam exculpentes supexvacaneam, ima^nem 
non faciunt sed invemunt.”* 


♦ Ad i;i^torein.-.A Note jarefixed to the Elementa 
Mosophiae. 4to. Amstelod. 1688. ^ 


After these remarks on physical inquiry in 
general, and its particular apphcation to out 
own science, I trust that we shall now pro- 
ceed to observe, and analyze, and arrange the 
mental phenomena, with clearer views, both 
of the materials on which we have to operate, 
and of the nature of the operations which we 
have to perform. We may consider the 
mind as now lying open before us, present- 
ing to us all its phenomena,^ but present- 
ing them in assemblages, tvhich it is to be 
our labour to separate and arrange. In this 
separation and arrangement, there are dif- 
ficulties, I confess, of no slight kind. But 
I trust that you have the spirit which de- 
lights in overcoming difficulties, and which, 
even if its most strenuous exertions should 
fail, delights in the very strenuousness of the 
endeavour. In what admits our analysis, and 
in what transcends it, we shall always find 
much that is truly wonderful in itself and de- 
serving of our profoundest admiration ; and 
even in the obscurest parts of the great field 
of mind, though we may see only dimly, and 
must, therefore, be cautious in inquiring, and 
fearful of pronouiicingjvwe may yet, perhaps, 
be opening paths that are to lead to discovery, 
and, in the very darkness of our search, may 
perceive some gleams of that light, which, 
though now only dawning upon us, is to 
brighten on the inquirers of other ages. 

In proceeding to examine and compare the 
mental phenomena, the first circumstance 
that strikes us, prior to any attempt to ar- 
range them in classes, is, that the mind which 
exhibits these is susceptible of a variety of 
feelings, every new feeling being a change of 
its state *, and, indeed, it is by such changes 
alone that it manifests itself,, either in our 
own consciousness, or in the actions of our 
fellow-men. If it could exist only in one ever- 
lasting state, — such as now constitutes the 
feeling of any particular moment, — ^it is quite 
supeiffiuous to say, that it could not reason 
upon this state, for this very reasoning would 
itself imply the change which is supposed to 
be impossible ; and as little could this one 
unchanged and unchangeable feeling be an 
object of reasoning to others, even if there 
were any mode of its becoming manifest to 
them, which there evidently could not be. 
It is, perhaps, even not too extravagant an as- 
I sertion of Hobbes, who supposes a mind so 
constituted as to perceive only one colour, 
and to perceive this constantly ; and affirms, 
that, in that case, it would be absurd to say 
that it had any perception at aU, being rather, 
as he expresses it, stupified than seeing. 
“ Attonitum esse et fortasse aspectare eum, 
sed stupeiitem dicerem, videre non dicerem j 
adeo sentire semper idem, et non sentire, ad 
idem recidunt.” 

^ Mind, then, is capable of existing in va- 
rious states ; an enumeration of the leading 
classes of which, as I before remarked, is all 
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t’lat constitutes out definition of it. It is 
that, we say, which perceives, remembers 
compares, grieves, rejoices, loves, hates ; and 
though the terms, whatever they may be, that 
are used by us, in any such enumeration, may 
be few, we must not forget, that the terms 
are mere inventions of our own for the purpose 
of classification, and that each of them com- 
prehends a variety of feelings, that are as truly 
different frorar each bther as the classes them- 
selves are different. Perception is but a sin- 
gle word ; yet, when we consider the number 
of objects that may act upon our organs of 
sense, and the number of ways in which their 
action may be combined, so as to produce 
one compound effect, different from that which 
the same objects would produce separately, 
or in other forms of combination, how many 
are the feelings which this single word de- 
notes ! — so many, indeed, that no arithmeti- 
cal computation is sufficient to measure their 
infinity. 

Amid all this variety of feehngs, with what- 
ever rapidity the changes may succeed each 
other, and however cJJposite they may seem, 
we have still the most undoubtmg belief, that 
it IS the same individual mind which is thus 
affected in various ways. The pleasure which 
is felt at one moment has indeed httle apparent 
relation to the pain that was perhaps felt a few 
moments before j and the knowledge of a sub- 
ject, which we possess, after having reflected 
0 '^ It fully, has equally httle resemblance to 
our state of doubt when we began to inquure, 
or the total ignorance and indifference which 
preceded the first doubt that we felt. It is 
the same individual mind, however, which, in 
all these instances, is please* and pained, is 
ignorant, doubts, reflects. Knows. There is 
something “ changed ir all, and yet in all the 
same,*’ which at once constitutes the thoughts 
and emotions of the hour, and yet outhves 
them, — something, which, from the tempo- 
rary agitations of passion, rises imaltered and 
everlasting, like the pyramid, that lifts still 
the same point to heaven, amid the sands and 
^vhirlwmds of the desert. 

The consideration of the mind, as one sub- 
stance, capable of existmg m a variety of 
states, according as it is variously affected, 
and constituting, m these different states, 
all the complex phenomena of thought and 
feeling, necessanly involves the consideration 
of consciousness, and of personal identity. 
To the examination of these, accordingly, I 
now proceed, as essential to all the inquiries 
and speculations in which we are afterwards 
to be engaged; since, whatever powers or 
susceptibilities we may consider as attributes 
of the mind, this consideration must always 
suppose the existence of certain phenomena, 
of which we are conscious, and the identity 
of the sentient or thinking prmciple, m which 


that consciousness resides, and to which all 
the varieties of those ever-changing feelings, 
which form the subjects of our mquiry, are 
collectively to be referred. 

Our first inquiry, then, is into the nature of 

CONSCIOUSNESS. 

In the systems of philosophy, which have 
been most generally prevalent, especially in 
this part of the island, consciousness has al- 
ways been classed as one of the intellectual 
powers of the mind, differing from its other 
powers, as these mutually differ from each 
other. It is accordingly ranked by Dr Iteid, 
as separate and distinct, m his Catalogue of 
the intellectual powers ; afid he says of it, that 
it IS an operation of the understanding of 
its own kind, and cannot be logically defined. 
The objects of it are our present pains, our 
pleasuies, our hopes, our fears, our desires, 
our doubts, our thoughts of every kind ; in a 
word, all the passions, and all the actions and 
operations of our own minds, while they are 
present.” And in various parts of his works, 
which it would be needless to quote, he al- 
ludes to its radical difference from the other 
powers of the mind, as if it were a point on 
which there could be no question. To me, 
however, I must confess, it appears, that this 
attempt to double, as it were, our various 
feelings, by making them not to constitute 
our consciousness, but to be the objects of it, 
as of a distinct intellectual power, is not a 
faithful statement of the phenomena of the 
mind, but is founded, partly on a coiifusion 
of thought, and still more on a confusion of 
language. Sensation is not the object of con- 
sciousness different from itself, but a particu- 
lar sensation is the consciousness of the mo- 
ment ; as a particular hope, or fear, or grief, 
or resentment, or simple remembrance, may 
I be the actual consciousness of the next mo- 
ment. In short, if the mind of man, and all 
the changes which take place in it, from the 
first feehng with which life commenced, to 
the last with which it closes, could be made 
visible to any other thinking being, a certain 
series of feelings alone, that is to say, a cer- 
tain number of successive states of the mind, 
would be distinguishable in it, forming, in- 
deed, a variety of sensations, and thoughts, 
and passions, as momentary states of the mind, 
but all of them existing individually, and suc- 
cessively to each other. To suppose the 
mmd to exist in two different states, in the 
same moment, is a Inanifest absurdity.' To 
the whole series of states of the mind, then, 
whatever the individual momentary succes- 
sive states may be, I give the name of our 
consciousness — using that term, not to ex- 
press any new state additional to the whole 
series, (for to that, which is already the whole, 
nothing can be added, and the mind, as I 
have already said, cannot be conceived to exist 
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at once in two different states,) but merely as 
a short mode of expressing the wide variety 
of our feelings ; in the same manner as I use 
any other generic word for expressing briefly 
the individual varieties comprehended under 
It. There are not sensations, thoughts, pas- 
sions, and also consciousness, any more than 
there is quadruped or animal, as a separate 
being, to be added to the wolves, tigers, ele- 
phants, and other living creatures, which I in- 
clude under those terms. 

The fallacy of conceiving consciousness to 
be something different from the feeling, which 
IS said to be its object, has arisen, in a great 
measure, from the use of the personal pronoun 
I, which the conviction of our identity, during 
the various feelings, or temporary conscious- 
nesses of different moments, has led us to 
employ, as significant of our permaneiit self, — 
of that being, which is conscious, and variously 
conscious, and which continues, after these 
feelings have ceased, to be the subject of 
other consciousnesses, as transient as the for- 
mer. I am conscious of a certain feeling, 
really means, however, no more than this — 
I feel in a certain manner, or, in other words, 
my mind exists in that state which constitutes 
a certain feeling ; — the mere existence of that 
feeling, and not any additional and distinguish- 
able feeling that is to be termed consciousness, 
being all which is essential to the state of my 
mind, at the particular moment of sensation ; 
for a pleasuie, or pain, of which we are not 
conscious, is a pleasure or pain, that, in refer- 
ence to us at least, has no existence. But 
when we say, I am conscious of a particular 
feeling, in the usual paraphrastic phraseology 
of our language, which has no mode of ex- 
pressing, in a single word, the mere existence of 
a feeling, we are apt, from a prejudice of gram- 
mar, to separate the sentient I and the feel- 
ing, as different, — ^not different, as they really 
are, merely in this respect, that the feeling is 
one momentary and changeable state of the 
permanent substance I, that is capable of ex- 
isting also, at other moments, in other states, 
— but so radically different, as to justify our 
classing the feeling in the relation of an ob- 
ject, to that sentient principle which we call 
I, — and an object to it, not in retrospect only, 
as when the feehng is remembered, or when 
it is viewed in relation to other remembered 
feelings, — ^but in the very moment of the pri- 
mary sensation itself ; as if there could truly 
be two distinct states of the same mind, at 
that same moment, one of which states is to 
be termed sensation, ahd the other different 
state of the same mind to be termed con- 
sciousness. 

To estimate more accurately the effect 
which this reference to self produces, let us 
iraamne a human being to be bom with his 
faculties perfect as in mature Hfe, and let us 
suppose a sensation to arise for the first time 

his mmd. For the sake of greater sim- 


plicity, let us suppose the sensation to be of 
a kind as little complex as possible ; such, for 
example, as that which the fragrance of a rose 
excites. If, immediately after this first sen- 
sation, we imagine the sentient principle to be 
extinguished, what are we to call that feeling 
which filled and constituted the brief moment 
of life ? It was a simple sensation, and no- 
thing more ; and if only we say, that the sen- 
sation has existed, — whether weTsay, or do not 
say, that the mind was conscious of the sensa- 
tion, — we shall convey precisely the same mean- 
ing ; the consciousness of the sensation being, 
in that case, only a tautological expression of 
the sensation itself. There will be, in this 
first momentary state, no separation of self and 
the sensation, — ^no little proposition formed 
in the mind, I feel or I am conscious of a 
feeling ^ — ^but the feehng, and the sentient I, 
will, for the moment, he the same. It is this 
simple feeling, and this alone, which is the 
whole consciousness of the first moment ; and 
no reference can be made of this to a self, 
which is independent of the temporary con- 
sciousness j because the knowledge of self, 
as distinct from the p^articular feeling, implies 
the remembrance of former feelings, — of feel- 
ings, which, together with the present, we as- 
cribe to one thinking principle ; recognising 
the principle, the self, the me, as the same, 
amid all its transient diversities of conscious- 
ness. 

Bet us now, then, instead of supposing life, 
as in the former case, to be extinguished imme- 
diately after the first sensation, suppose another 
sensation to be excited, as for instance that 
which is produced by the sound of a flute. 
The mind either will be completely absorbed 
in this new sensation, without any subsequent 
remembrance, — ^in which case the conscious- 
ness of the sensation, — as in the case of the 
fragrance that preceded it, will be only ano- 
ther more paraphrastic expression of the sim- 
ple sensation, — or the remembrance of the 
former feehng will arise. If the remem- 
brance of the former feeling arise, and the two 
different feelings be considered by the mind at 
once, it will now, by that irresistible law of 
our nature, which impresses us with the con- 
viction of our identity, conceive the two sen* 
sations, which it recognises as different in 
themselves, to have yet belonged to the same 
being, — that being, to which, when it has the 
use of language, it gives the name of self and 
in relation to which it speaks, as often as it 
uses the pronoun L — The notion of self, as 
the lasting subject of successive transient feel- 
ings, being now, and not till now, acquired, 
through remembrance of former sensa- 
tions or temporary diversities of consciousness, 
the mind will often again, when other new 
sensations may have arisen, go through a si- 
milar process, being not merely affected with 
the particular momentary sensation, but re- 
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men^oering other prior feelings, and identify- 
ing it with them, in the general designation 
of self. In these circumstances the memory 
of the past will often mingle with and modify 
the present ; and, now, indeed, to form the 
verbal proposition, I am conscious of apartu 
cular sensation ^ — since the very word I im 
plies that this remembrance and identification 
has taken place, — may be allowed to express 
something more than the mere existence of 
the momentary sSiisation, for it expresses also 
that the mind, which now exists in the state of 
this particular sensation, has formerly existed 
in a different state. There is a remembrance of 
former feelings, and a belief that the present 
and the past have been states of one substance. 
But this belief, or in other words, this remem- 
brance of former feelings, is so far from be- 
ing essential to every thought or sensation, 
that innumerable feelings every moment anse, 
without any such identification with the past. 
They are felt, however, for this is necessarily 
implied in their existence j but they exist, as 
transient thoughts or sensations only, and the 
consciousness, which we have of them, m 
these circumstances, isi nothing more than the 
thoughts or sensations themselves, which could 
not be thoughts or sensations if they were not 
felt 

In the greater number of our successions of 
momentary feelings, then, when no reference 
is made to former states of the mind, the con- 
sciousness is obviously nothing more than the 
simple momentary feeling itself as it begins 
and ceases ; and when there is a reference to 
former states of the mind, we discover on an- 
alysis only a remembrance, like all our other 
remembrances, and a feehng of common rela^ 
tion of the past and the present affection of 
the mind to one permanent subject. It is 
the belief of our continued identity which in- 
volves this particular feeling of relation of I 
past and present feelings ; and consciousness, 
in this sense of the term, is only a word ex- 
pressive of that belief. 

That the fragrance of a rose, the sound of 
a flute, and in general all the other objects of 
sense, might have excited precisely the same 
immediate sensations as at present, Doctor 
Reid admits, though the belief of our perso- 
nal identity had not been impressed upon us; 
for he ascribes this belief to an instinctive 
principle only, and acknowledges, that there 
is nothing in our sensations themselves, from 
which any such inference could be drawn by 
reason. If, then, this instinctive belief of 
identity had not been, as at present, a natu- 
ral law of human thought, — operating irre- 
sistibly on the remembrance of our different 
feelings, we should have had no notion of 
self of me, the sentient and thinking being, 
who exists at the present moment, and who 
existed before the present moment; — and 
what, then, would have been the conscious- 
ness, accompanying, and different firom, our 


sensations, when they merely flashed along 
the mind and vanished? The most zealous 
defender of consciousness, as a separate intel- 
lectual power, must surely admit, that, in such 
circumstances, it would have been nothing 
more than sensation itself. It is the belief 
of our identity only, which gives us the no- 
tion of self, as the subject of various feelings, 
and it is the notion of self, as the subject of 
various former feelings, which leads us to re- 
gard the consciousness of the moment, as dif- 
ferent fi:om the sensation of the moment ; be- 
cause it suggests to us those former feelings, 
which truly were different from it, or at least 
that subject mind, which unquestionably exist- 
ed before the present sensation. 

If it be said, that the faculty of conscious- 
ness is nothing more that this reference to the 
past, and consequent belief of identity, we may 
in that case very safely admit its existence ; 
though the classification of it, as a peculiar 
intellectual powder, would in that case be a 
most smgular anomaly in arrangement, and 
would involve a very absurd, or at least a 
very awkward use of a term. To assert this 
signification of it, however, would be to ad- 
mit every thing for which I have contended. 
But It certainly is not the sense which has 
been attached to it by philosophers ; and in- 
deed, in this sense, consciousness, instead ot 
having for its objects, as Doctor Reid says, 
all “ our present pains, our pleasures, our 
hopes, our fears, our desires, our doubts, our 
thoughts of every kind; in a word, all the 
passions, and all the actions and operations 
of our own minds, while they are present,* 
would be limited to the comparatively few, 
of which the consideration of our personal 
identity forms a part. In far the greater 
number of our feelings, as I have already 
said, the sensation dies away, almost in the 
moment, — ^not, indeed, without being enjoyed 
or suffered, but ^vithout any reference to self, 
as the subject of various feelings, or remem- 
brance of any prior state of mind, as distinct 
from the present. The belief of our identity 
is surely not the only belief that arises from 
an instinctive principle ; and if its existence 
entitle us, in our systematic arrangements, to 
the possession of a new intellectual power, 
every other belief that arises instinctively 
from a principle of our constitution, must give 
us a similar title to enlarge the catalogue of 
our faculties. The never-failing and instant 
faith, by which we e^ect, vrithout the slight- 
est doubt of the similarity of the future, that 
events will continue 'to follow each other, in 
the same order as at present, — that bodies 
will fall to the ground, fire hum, food satisfy 
the craving of our appetite — ^that immediate 
intuitive principle of belief, on which all our 
foresight depends, and according to which we 
regulate our whole conduct in providing for 
the future, — should certainly, in that case, be 
ascribed by us to some peculiar inteflectual 
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power, for which it would be easy to invent 
a name. It is not by any inference of our 
reason we believe that the sound of a flute 
which preceded the fragrance of a rose, and 
the fragrance of a rose which followed the 
sound of a flute, excited sensations that were 
states of the same identical mind ; for there 
is nothing, in either of the separate sensations, 
or in both together, from which such an infer- 
ence can be drawn ; and yet, notwithstanding 
the impossibility of infemng it, we believe this 
at least as strongly as we believe any of the 
conclusions of our reasoning. In like manner 
jt is not by any inference of reason we believe, 
that fire will warm us to-morrow, as it has 
warmed us to day ; for there is nothing, in 
the fire of to-day,* or in the sensation of 
warmth, considered as a mere sequence of it, 
from which the succession of a similar sensa- 
tion to the fire of to-morrow can he inferred ; 
yet we also rely on this future sequence, at 
least as strongly, as we believe any of the 
conclusions of our reasoning. In both cases 
the parallel is complete ; and, in both, the 
evidence of a particular intellectual faculty 
must consequently be alike, — or in neither is 
there sufiicient evidence of such a power. 

There is, indeed, one other sense, in which 
we often talk of our consciousness of a feeling 
and a sense, in which it must be allowed that 
the consciousness is not precisely the same as 
the feeling itself. This is, when w’e speak of 
a feeling, not actually existing at present, but 
past — as when we say, that we axe conscious 
of having seen, or heard, or done something. 
Such a use of the term, however, is pardon- 
able only in the privileged looseness and in- 
accuracy of familiar conversation ; the con- 
sciousness, in this case, being precisely syno- 
n)Tnous with remembrance or memory, and 
not a pow’er different from the remembrance. 
The remembrance of the feeling, and the wvid 
feeling itself, indeed, me diffeicnt. But the 
remembrance, and the consciousness of the 
remembrance, are the same — as the conscious- 
ness of a sensation, and the sensation, are the 
same ; and to be conscious that we have seen 
or spoken to any one, is only to remember that 
we have seen or spoken to him. 

Much of this very confusion wdth respect 
to memory, however, I have no doubt, has 
been always involved in the assertion of con- 
sciousness as a pecidiar and distinct power 
of the mind. When we think of feelings 
long past, it is impossible for us not to be 
aware that our mind is then truly retrospec- 
tive ; and memory seems to us sufficient to 
account for the whole. But when the retro- 
spect is of very recent feelings — of feelings, 
perhaps, that existed as distinct states of the 
ramd, the very moment before our retrospect 
began, the short interval is forgotten, and we 
think that the prim^ feeling, and our con- 
sideration of the feeling, axe strictly simulta- 
ijeoiis* We have a sensation ; — look 


stantly back on that sensation, — such is coiv. 
sciousness as distinguished from the feeling 
that IS said to be its object. When it is any- 
thing more than the sensation, thought or 
emotion, of which we are said to he conscious, 
it is a brief and rapid retrospect. Its object 
IS not a present feeling, but a past feeling, as 
truly as when we look back, not on the mo- 
ment immediately preceding, but on some 
distant event or emotion of our boyhood. 

After thus distinguishing*aU that is truly 
present in consciousness, from common re- 
membrance, I surely need not undertake, at 
any length, to distinguish it from that peculiar 
species of remembrance which goes under 
the name of conscience ; though their similar 
etymology may have a slight tendency to mis- 
lead. Conscience is our moral memory ; — 
it is the memory of the heart, if I may apply 
to it a phrase which, in its original application, 
was much more happily employed, by one of 
the deaf and dumb pupils of the Abbe Sicard, 
W'ho, on being asked what he understood by 
the word gratitude, wrote down immediately, 
“ Gratitude is the memory of the heart.** 

The power of conA?ience does, indeed, 
what consciousness does not. It truly doubles 
all our feelings, when they have been such as 
virtue inspired ; “ Hoc est vivere bis, vita 

posse priore frui ;’* and it multiplies them in 
a much more fearful proportion, when they 
have been of an opposite kind — arresting, as it 
were, every moment of guilt, ^vhich, of itself, 
would have passed away, as fugitive as our 
other moments, and suspending them for ever 
before our eyes, in fixed and terrifying reality. 

Prima et maxima peccantium est poena,” 
says Seneca, “ peccassei nec nllura scelus, li- 
cet illud fortuna exomet muneribus suis, licet 
tueatur ac vindicet, impunitum est, quoniam 
sceleris in scelere supplicium est.*** « The 
first and the greatest punishment of guilty is 
to have been guilty ; nor can any crime, though 
fentune should adorn it with all her most la- 
, vibh bounty, as if protecting and vindicating 
it, pass truly unpunished ; because the punish- 
ment of the base or atrocious deed is in the 
very baseness or atrocity of the deed itself,” 
But this species of memory, w’hich we deno- 
minate conscience, and, indeed, every species 
of memory, which must necessarily have for 
its object the past, is essentially different from 
the consciousness which we have been con- 
sidering, that, in its very definition, is limited 
to present feelings, and of which, if we really 
had such an intellectual power, our moral con- 
science would, in Dr Reid*s sense of the term, 
be an object rather than a part. 

Consciousness, then, I conclude, in its sim- 
plest acceptation, when it is understood as re- 
garding the present only, is no distinct power 
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of the mind, or name of a distinct class of 
feelings, but is only a general term for all our 
feelings, of whatever species these may be, — 
sensations, thoughts, desires , — in short, all 
those states or affections of mind, in which 
the phenomena of mind consist ; and when it 
expresses more than this, it is only the re- 
membrance of some former state of the mind, 
and a feeling of the relation of the past and 
the present as states of one sentient substance. 
The term is vei^ conveniently used for the 
purpose of abbreviation, when we speak of 
the whole variety of our feelings, in the same 
manner as any other general term is used, to 
express briefly the multitude of individuals 
that agree in possessing some common pro- 
perty of which we speak ; when the enumer- 
ation of these, by description and name, would 
be as wearisome to the patience, as it would 
be oppressive to the memory. But still, 
when we speak of the evidence of conscious- 
ness, we mean nothing more, than the evi- 
dence implied in the mere eidstence of our 
sensations, thoughts, desires, — which it is ut- 
terly impossible for us to believe to be and 
not to be ; or, in othfiir words, impossible for 
us to feel and not to feel at the same moment. 
This precise limitation of the term, I trust, 
you will keep constantly in mind in the course 
of our future speculations. 


LECTURE XIL 

ON CONSCIOUSNESS, CONTINUED,— ON IVIENTAL 
IDENTITY, — IDENTITY IRRECONCILABLE WITH 
MATERIALISM, — ^DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PER- 
SONAL AND MENTAL IDENTITY, — OBJECTIONS 
TO MENTAL IDENTITY. 

In my last Lecture, Gentlemen, I brought 
to a conclusion my remarks on the nature and 
objects of Physical Inquiry, — the clear under- 
standing of which seemed, to me, essentially 
necessary before we could enter, with any pros- 
pect of success, on the physiological investi- 
gation of the mind. 

We then opened our eyes, as it were, on 
the great field of thought and passion, and 
on all the infinite variety of feelings, which, 
in assemblages more or less complex, and in 
colours more or less brilliant or obscure, it is 
«very moment presenting to our internal glance. 
The very attempt to arrange these transient 
feelings as phenomena of the mind, however, 
implies evidently some consideration of the na- 
ture of that varied consciousness in which they 
consist, and of the identity of the permanent 
substance, as states of which we arrange them. 
My last Lecture, therefore, was devoted to 
this primary consideration of consciousness, 


— ^which we found reason to regal'd, not as 
any separate and peculiar faculty of the mind, 
of which our various feelings are, to use Dr 
Reid’s expression, objects, and which is, 
therefore, to be added, in every instance, to 
the separate pleasures, pains, perceptions, re- 
membrances, passions, that constitute the mo- 
mentary states of the mmd, but merely as a 
short general term, expressive of all these mo- 
mentary states, in reference to the permanent 
subject mind. The sensation of fragrance, for 
example, is the consciousness of one moment, 
as the remembrance of that sensation, or some 
other sensation, is, perhaps, tlie consciousness 
of the succeeding moment ; — the mind, at 
every moment, existing in one precise state, 
which, as one state, can he accurately deno- 
ted only by one precise name, or by names 
that are synonymous, not by names that are 
significant of total diversity. 

All which we know, or can be supposed to 
know, of the mind, indeed, is a certain series 
of these states or feelings that have succeeded 
each other, more or less rapidly, since life be- 
gan ; the sensation, thought, emotion, of the 
moment being one of those states, and the sup- 
posed consciousness of the state being only the 
state Itself, whatever it may be, in which the 
mmd exists at that particular moment ; since 
it would be manifestly absurd to suppose the 
same indivisible mmd to exist at the very same 
moment in two separate states, one of sensa- 
tion, and one of consciousness. It is not 
simply because we feel, but because we re- 
member some prior feeling, and have formed 
a notion of the mind, as the permanent sub- 
ject of different feelings, that we conceive the 
proposition, “ I am conscious of a sensation,” 
to express more than the simple existence of 
the sensation itself; since it expresses, too, a 
reference of this to the same mmd which had 
formerly been recognized as the subject of 
other feelings. There is a remembrance of 
some former feeling, and a reference of the 
present feeling to the same subject ; and this 
mere remembrance, and the intuitive belief 
of identity which accompanies remembrance, 
are all that philosophers, by defective analy- 
ses, and a little confusion of language and 
thought, have asserted to be the result of a 
peculiar mental faculty, under the name of 
consciousness ; — though consciousness, in 
this sense, far from embracing all the vari- 
eties of feeling, that, m the greater number 
of instances, begin and cease, without any 
accompanying thought of that permanent sub- 
stance to which thg transient feeling is refer- 
able, must be limited to the comparatively few 
in which such a reference to self is made. 

Consciousness, in short, whenever it is con- 
ceived to express more than the present feel- 
ing, or present momentary state of the mind, 
whatever that may be, which is said to be the 
object of consciousness, — as if it were at once 
something different at every moment from the 
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present state or feeling of the mind, and yet 
the very state in which the mind is at every 
moment supposed to exist, — is a retrospect of 
some past feeling, with that belief of a com- 
mon relation of the past and present feeling 
to one subject mind, which is involved in the 
very notion, or rather constitutes the very no- 
tion of personal identity, — and all which dis- 
tinguishes this rapid retrospect from any of 
the other retrospects, which we class as re- 
membrances, and ascribe to memory as their 
source, is the mere briefness of the interval 
between the feeling that is remembered, and 
the reflective glance which seems to be im- 
mediately retrospective. A feeling of some 
Kind has arisen, and we look instantly back upon 
that feeling ; but a remembrance is surely still 
the same m nature, "and arises from the same ! 
principle of the mental constitution, whether 
the interval which precedes it be that of a mo- 
ment, or of many hours, or years. 

I now then proceed, after these remarks on 
our consciousness as momentary, to a most 
important inquiry, which arises necessarily 
from the consideration of the successions of 
our momentary consciousness, and must be 
considered as involved in all our attempts to 
arrange them, — ^the inquiry into the Identity 
of the Mind, as truly one and permanent, 
amid all the variety of its fugitive affections. 

In our examination of this very wonderful 
coincidence of sameness and diversity, I shall 
confine my remarks to the phenomena which 
are purely mental, omitting the objections 
drawn from the daily waste and daily aliment 
of our corporeal part, the whole force of which 
obj ection may be admitted, without any scruple, 
by those who contend for the identity only of 
the thinking principle ; since the individuality 
of this would be as little destroyed, though every 
particle of the body were completely changed, 
as the individuality of the body itself would be 
destroyed, by a change of the mere garments 
that invest it. The manner in which the mind 
is united to a system of particles, which are in 
a perpetual state of flux, is, indeed, more than 
we can ever hope to be able to explain; though 
it is really not more inexplicable than its union 
to such a system of particles would be though ; 
they were to continue for ever unchanged. 

I may remark, however, by the way, that 
though the constant state of flux of the cor- 
poreal particles furnishes no argument against 
the identity of the principle which feels and 
tlunks, if feeling and thought be states of a 
substance that is essentially distinct from these 
changing particles, the unity and identity of 
this principle, amid ail the corpuscular changes, 
—if it can truly be proved to be identical,— 
furnish a very stro^ argument in disproof of 
those systems which consider thought and 
feeling as the result of material oiganization. 
Indeed, the attempts which have been seri- 
'Ously made by materialists to obviate this 


difficulty, involve, in every respect, as much 
absurdity, though certainly not so much pleas- 
antry, at least so much intentional pleasantry, 
as the demonstrations, which the Society oS 
Freethinkers communicated toMartinus Scri- 
blerus, in their letter of greeting and invitation. 
The arguments, which they are represented as 
urging in this admirable letter, ludicrous as 
they may seem, are truly as strong, at least, 
as those of which they are a pai;ody ; and in^ 
deed, in this case, where both are so like, a 
very little occasional change of expression i? 
all which is necessary to convert the grave 
ratiocination into the parody, and the parody 
into the grave ratiocination. 

** The parts (say they) of an animal body,” 
stating the objection which they profess to 
answer, “ are perpetually changed, and the 
fluids which seem to he the subject of con- 
sciousness, are in a perpetual circulation, so 
that the same inffividual particles do not re- 
main in the brain ; from whence it will follow, 
that the idea of individual consciousness must 
be constantly translated from one particle oi 
matter to another, whereby the particle A, for 
example, must not only ]pe conscious, but con- 
scious that it is the same being with the par- 
ticle B that went before. 

‘‘We answer ; this is only a fallacy of the 
imagination, and is to be understood in no 
other sense than that maxim of the English 
law, that the king never dies. This power 
of thinking, self-moving, and governing the 
whole machine, is communicated from every 
particle to its immediate successor, who, as 
soon as he is gone, immediately takes upon 
him the government, which still preserves the 
unity of the whole system. 

^ “ They make a great noise about this indi- 
viduahty, — ^how a man is conscious to himself 
that he is the same individual he was twenty 
years ago, notwithstanding the flux state of the 
particles of matter that compose his body. W e 
think this is capable of a very plain answer, 
and may be easily illustrated by a familiar ex 
ample : 

“ Sir John Cutler had a pair of black wor- 
sted stockings, which his maid darned so often 
vrith silk, that they became at last a pair of 
silk stockmgs. Now, supposing those stock- 
ings of Sir John’s endued with some degree 
of consciousness at every particular darning, 
they would have been sensible, that they were 
the same individual pair of stockmgs both be- 
fore and after the darning ; and this sensation 
would have continued in them through all the 
succession of darnings ; and yet after the last of 
all, there was not perhaps one thread left of 
the first pair of stockings; but they were 
grown to be silk stockings, as was said before. 

And whereas it is affirmed, that every 
animal is conscious of some individual self- 
I moving, self-determining principle ; it is an- 
I severed, that, as in a House of Commons all 
I tilings are determined by a majority, so it is 
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vn every animal system. As that which de- 
termines the house is said to he the reason 
of the whole assembly ; it is no otherwise with 
thinking beings, who fixe determined by the 
greater force of several particles, which, like 
so many unthinking members, compose one 
thinking system.”* 

The identity, which we are to consider, is, 
as 1 have already said, the identity only of the 
principle which feels and thinks, without re- 
gard to the chaftgeable state of the particles 
of the brain, or of the body in general. This 
unity and permanence of the principle, which 
thinks, if we had still to invent a phrase, I 
would rather call mental identity, than per- 
sonal identity, though the latter phrase may 
now be considered as almost fixed by the gene- 
ral use of philosophers. On no system can there 
be this absolute identity, unless as strictly men- 
tal ; for, if we adopt the system of materialism, 
we must reject the absolute lasting identity 
of the thinking pnnciple altogether ; and if we 
do not adopt that system, it is m the mind 
alone that we must conceive the identity to 
subsist. The person, in the common and 
familiar meaning of the term, though involving 
the mind, is yet more than the mere mind ; 
and, by those, at least, who are not conver- 
sant with the writings of philosophers on the 
subject, sameness of person would be un- 
derstood as not mental only, but as combming, 
with the absolute identity of the mind, some 
sort of identity of the body also j though, it 
must be confessed, that, m its apphcation to 
the body, the term identity is not used with 
the same strictness as in its application to 
the mind ; the bodily identity being not abso- 
lute, but admitting of considemble, and ulti- 
mately perhaps even of total, change, provi- 
ded only the change be so gradual as not to 
be inconsistent with apparent continuity of 
existence. Still, however, identity of person, 
at least in the popular notion of it, is some- 
thing more than identity of mind. 

“ All mankind,” says Dr Reid, ** place 1 
their personality in something that cannot be j 
divided or consist of parts. A part of a per- 
son is a manifest absurdity. 

When a man loses his estate, his health, 
his strength, he is still the same person, and 
has lost nothing of his personality. If he has 
a leg or an arm cut off, he is the same person 
he ^vas before. The amputated member is 
no part of his person, otherwise it would have 
ft right to a part of bis estate, and be liable 
for a part of his engagements ; it would be en- 
titled to a share of his merit and demerit, 
which is manifestly absurd. A person is some- 
thing indivisible, and is what Leibnitz calls a 
monad. ”f 


» Marl. Scrib. diap. vii.— Pope’s Works, ed. 1757, v. 
▼U.p. 82-84. 

t Fssayson the Intellectual Powers, Essay III. chap. 
Iv.— V. 1. p. 341. Ed, 1808. 


That all mankind place their personality in 
something, which cannot be divided into two 
persons, or into halves or quarters of a person, 
is true ; because the mind itself is indivisible, 
and the presence of this one indivisible mind 
is essential to personality. Rut though es- 
sential to personality in man, mind is not all. 
in the popular sense of the woid at leasts 
which this comprehends. Thus, if, accord- 
ing to the system of metempsychosis, we 
were to suppose the mind, which animates 
any of our friends, to be the same mind 
which animated Homer or Plato, — ^though 
we should have no scruple, in asserting the 
identity of the mind itself, in this corporeal 
transmigration, — ^there is no one, I conceive, 
who would think himself justifiable, in point 
of accuracy, in sajdng of Plato and bis friend, 
that they were as exactly, in every respect, 
the same person, as if no metempsychosis 
whatever had intervened. It does not fol- 
low from this, as Dr Reid very strangely sup- 
poses, that a leg or arm, if it had any relation 
to our personality, would, after amputation, be 
liable to a part of our engagements, or be en- 
titled to a share of our merit or demerit ; for 
the engagement, and the moral merit or de- 
merit, belong not to the body, but to the 
mind, which we believe to continue precisely 
the same, after the amputation, as before it. 
This, however, is a question merely as to the 
comparative propriety of a term, and as such, 
therefore, it is imnecessary to dwell upon it. 
It is of much more importance to proceed to 
the consideration of the actual identity of the 
mind, whether we term it simply mental or 
personal identity. 

That there is something undoubtedly 
which thinks,” says Lord Shaftesbury, our 
very doubt itself and scrupulous thought 
evinces. But in what subject that thought 
resides, and how that subject is continued 
one and the same, so as to answer constantly 
to the supposed train of thoughts or reflec- 
tions, which seem to ran so harmoniously 
through a long course of life, with the same 
relation still to one single and self-same per- 
; son, this is not a matter so easily or hastily 
decided by those who are nice self-examiners, 
or searchers after truth and certainty. 

“ ’Twill not, in this respect, be sufficient 
for us to use the seeming logic of a famous* 
modem, and say, ‘ We think f therefore we 
are,* Which is a notably invented saying, 
after the model of that hke philosophical pro- 
position, that * What is, ts,* IVEraculously 
argued ! If ‘ 2 am, I am.* Nothing more 
certain I For the ego or I being established 
in the first part of the proposition, the ergo, 
no doubt, must hold it good in the latter. 
But the question is, ‘ What constitutes the 


• Monsieur Des Cartes. Shqftesbury, 
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we or I T And, ‘ Whethei the I of this in- 
stant be the same mth that of any instant 
preceding*, or to come ?’ For w e have no- 
thing but memoiy to warrant us, and memo- 
ry may be false. We may believe we have 
thought and reflected thus or thus ; but we 
may be mistaken. We may be conscious of 
that, as tiuth, w^hich peihaps was no more 
than a dieam ; and we maybe conscious of that 
as a past dream, which peihaps was never 
before so much as dieamt of. 

“ This is what metaphysicians mean, when 
they say, ‘ That identity can be proved only 
by consciousness ; but that consciousness with- 
al may be as well false as real, in respect of 
what is past.’ So that the same successional 
we or I must remain still, on this account, un- 
decided. 

“ To the force of this reasoning I confess 
I must so far submit, as to declare that, for 
my own part, 1 take my being upon trust. 
Let others philosophize as they are able ; I 
shall admire their strength, when, upon this 
topic, they liave refuted ^vhat able metaphy- 
sicians object, and Pyrrhonists plead in their 
own behalf. 

“ Meanwhile, there is no impediment, hin- 
derance, or suspension of action, on account of 
these wonderfully refined speculations. Argu- 
ment and debate go on still. Conduct is set- 
tled. Rules and measures are given out, and 
received. Nor do we scruple to act as reso- 
lutely upon the mere supposition that we are, 
as if we had effectually proved it a thousand 
times, to the full satisfaction of our metaphy- 
sical or pyrrhonean antagonist.”* 

In stating the objections that may be urged 
against our mental identity, by such metaphy- 
sical or pjorhonean antagonists, as those of 
whom Lord Shaftesbury speaks, I shall en- 
deavour to exhibit the argument in as strong 
a light as possible, and in a manner that ap- 1 
pears to me, in some measure, new. It is 
surely unnecessary for me to warn you, that 
the argument, however specious, is a sophis- 
tical one ; and the nature of the peculiar so- 
phistry which it involves shall be afterwards 
pointed out to you. But I conceive it to be 
most important, in teaching you to reflect for 
yourselves, — ^by far the most important lesson 
W'hich you can be taught, — that you should be 
accustomed to consider the force of objections 
that may be urged, as clearly as the force of 
that surer evidence which they oppose, — and 
that even sophistry itself, when it is to be ex- 
hibited and confuted, should, therefore, al- 
ways be exhibited fairly.. We pay truth a 
tery easy homage, when we content ourselves 
with despising her adversaries. The duty 
which we o\ye to her is of a more manly Mnd. 
It is to gird ourselves for the battle, — ^to fit 


♦ Shaftesbury’s Characteristics, vol. iii. p. 172— 174. 


us for overcoming those adversaries, W'henever 
they shall duie to pi esent themselves in airay ; 
and this we cannot do, with absolute confi- 
dence, unless we know 'well the sort of arms 
which they may use, strong or feeble as those 
arms may be. I can have no fear that any 
argument of this kind, in whatever mannei it 
may be stated, can have the slightest influence 
on your conviction ; because it is directly op- 
posed by a principle of our nature, ■which is 
paramount to all reasoning. We believe our 
identity, as one mind, in our feelings of to- 
day, and our feelings of yesterday, as indubit- 
ably as we believe tha<' the fire, which burned 
us yesterday, wotdd, in the same circumstances, 
burn us to-day, — not from reasoning, but from 
a principle of instant and irresistible belief, such 
as gives to reasoning itself all its validity. As 
Lord Shaftesbury justly says, We act as 
resolutely, upon the mere supposition that we 
arey as if we had effectually proved it a thou- 
sand times.” 

To identity, it may he said, it is necessary 
that the qualities be the same. That, of 
which the qualities are different, cannot be 
the same ; and the onlyjnode of discovering 
whether a substance have the same or differ- 
ent qualities, is to observe how it affects and 
is affected by other substances. It is recog- 
nized by us as the same, or, at least, as per- 
fectly similar, when, in two coi responding 
series of changes, the same substances affect 
it in the same manner, and it affects, in the 
same manner, the same substances ; and when 
either the same substances do not affect it in 
the same manner, or it does not affect, in the 
same manner, the same substances, we have 
no hesitation in considering it as different. 
Thus, if a white substance, resembling ex- 
actly, in eveiy external appearance, a lump of 
sugar, do not melt when exposed to the action 
of boiling water, we do not regard it as sugar, 
because the water does not act on it as w^e 
have uniformly knoum it to act on that sub- 
stance ; or if the same white lump, in every 
other respect resembling sugar, affect our taste 
as bitter or acrid rather than sweet, we im- 
mediately, in like manner, cease to consider it 
as sugar, because it does not act upon our nerves 
of taste in the same manner as sugar acts upon 
them. The complete similarity, in other re- 
spects, is far from sufficient to make us alter 
our judgment ; a single circumstance of ma- 
nifest difference, in its mode either of acting 
upon other substances, or of being acted upon 
by them, being sufficient to destroy the effect 
of a thousand manifest resemblances. 

Let this test of identity, then, it may be 
said, be applied to the mind, at different 
periods, if the test be allowed to be a just 
one ; and let it be seen, whether, in the series 
of changes in which it acts or is acted upon^ 
the phenomena precisely correspond in every 
case. If the same objects do not act upon it 
in the same manner, it must then be different, 
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according to the very definition to which we 
are supposed to have assented. — You, of 
course, understand that I am at present only 
assuming the character of an objector, and 
that I state an argument, the principle of 
which you will afterwards find to be false. 

When we compare the listless inactivity of 
the infant, slumbering, from the moment at 
which he takes his milky food, to the moment 
at which he awakes to require it again, with 
the restless energies of that mighty being 
which he is to become, in his maturer years, 
pouring truth after truth in rapid and dazzling 
profiision upon the world, or grasping in his 
single hand the destiny of empires, how few 
are the circumstances of resemblance which 
we can trace, of all that intelligence which is 
afterwards to be displayed ; how little more is 
seen, than what serves to give feeble motion 
to the mere machinery of life. What pro- 
phetic eye can venture to look beyond the 
period of distinct utterance, and discern that 
variety of character by which even boyhood 
is marked, far less the intellectual and moral 
growth of the years that follow — the genius, 
before whose quick fiance the errors and pre- 
judices, which all the ages and nations of man- 
kind have received as truths, are to disappear 
— ^the political wisdom, with which, m his 
calm and silent meditations, he is to afiford 
more security to his country than could be 
given to it by a thousand armies, and which, 
vdth a single thought, is to spread protection 
and happiness to the most distant lands — or 
that ferocious ambition, with which, in un- 
fortunate circumstances of power, he is per- 
haps to hurst the whole frame of civil society, 
and to stamp, through every age, the deep and 
dark impression of his existence, m the same 
manner as he leaves on the earth which he has 
desolated, the track of his sanguinary foot- 
steps. The cradie has its equality almost as 
the grave. Talents, imbecilities, virtues, vices, 
slumber in it together, undistinguished ; and 
it is well that it is so, since, to those who are 
most interested in the preservation of a life 
that would be helpless but for their aid, it 
leaves those delightful illusions which more 
than repay their anxiety and fatigue, and 
allows them to hope, for a single being, every 
thing which it is possible for the race of man 
to become. If clearer presages of the future 
mind were then discoverable, how large a 
portion of human happiness would be destroy- 
ed by this single circumstance ! What plea- 
sure could the mother feel, in her most de- 
lightful of offices, if she knew that she was 
nursing into strength, powers, which were to 
be exerted for the misery of that great or nar- 
row circle, in which they were destined to move, 
and which to her were to be a source, not of 
blessing, but of grief, and shame, and despair ! 

These shall the fury passions tear 
The vultures of the mind." 


says Gray, on thinking of a group of happy 
children ; 

For see, how all around them wait. 

The ministers of human fate, 

And black mibfortune’s baleful train ; 

Ah ' show them, wheie in ambush stand, 

To seize their piey, the murd'rous band ! 

Ah ' tell them, they are men I"* 

To tell them they are men, though they 
were capable of understanding it, even in this 
sense of the word, would not communicate in- 
formation so melancholy or so astonishing to 
themselves, as, by breaking too soon that 
dream of expectation, which is not to last for 
ever, but which fulfils the benevolent pur- 
pose of nature while it lasts, it would com- 
municate to the parent w'ho watches over 
them, and who sees in them only those pure 
virtues, and that happiness as pure, \vhich are 
perhaps more than the nature of man admits, 
and which, at least in the case before her, axe 
never to be realized. 

Is the mind, then, in infancy, and in ma- 
ture life, precisely the same, when, in the one 
case, so many prominent diversities of char- 
acter force themselves upon the view, and, m 
the other case, so little appears to distinguish 
the future ornament of mankind from him 
who is afterwards 

** To eat his glutton meal with greedy haste, 

Nor know the hand which feeds him ?*’t 

If w^e apply the test of identity, do we find 
that the same objects, in these different pe- 
riods, act upon the mind in exactly the same 
manner ; and are its own feelings, in the suc- 
cessive trains, intellectual and moral, of which 
they form a part, attended with consequents 
exactly the same ? 

Every age, — ^if we may speak of many ages, 
in the few years of human life, — seems to be 
marked with a distinct character. Each has 
its peculiar objects, that excite lively affec- 
tions ; and in each, exertion is excited by af- 
fections, which, m other periods, teiminate, 
without inducing active desire. The boy 
finds a world in less space than that which 
bounds his visible horizon j he wanders over 
his range of field, and exhausts his strength in 
pursuit of objects, which, in the years that 
follow, are seen only to be neglected ; whilcj 
to him, the objects, that are afterwards to 
absorb his whole soul, are as indifferent as the 
objects of his present passions are destmed 
then to appear. 

In the progress of life, though we are often 
gratified vrith the prospect of benevolence in- 
creasing as its objects increase, and of powers 
rising over the greatness of their past attain- 
ments, this gratification is not always ours. 


* Ode III. 

t Miss Baillie’s Plays on the Passion*. 
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Not sliglit changes of character only appear, 
which require our attentive investigation to 
trace them, but, in innumerable cases, com- 
plete and striking contrasts press, of them- 
selves, upon our view. How many melan- 
choly opportunities must every one have had 
of witnessing the progress of intellectual de- 
cay, and the coldness that steals upon the 
once benevolent heart ' We quit our coun- 
try, perhaps, at an early period of life, and, af- 
ter an absence of many years, we return, 
with all the remembrances of past pleasure, 
which grow more tender as we approach their 
objects. We eagerly seek him, to whose pa- 
ternal voice we have been accustomed to lis- 
ten, with the same reverence as if its predic- 
tions had possessed oracular certainty, — ^who 
first led us into knowledge, and whose image 
has been constantly joined, in our mind, \vith 
all that veneration which does not forbid love. 
We find him sunk, perhaps in the imbecility 
of idiotism, unable to recognize us — ^ignorant 
alike of the past and of the future, and living 
only in the sensibility of animal gratification. 
We seek the favourite companion of our child- 
hood, whose gentleness of heart we have of- 
ten witnessed, when we have wept together 
over the same ballad, or in the thousand httle 
incidents that called forth our mutual com- 
passion, in those years when compassion re- 
quires so little to call it forth. We find him 
hardened into man, meeting us scarcely with 
the cold hypocrisy of dissembled friendship — 
in his general relations to the world, careless 
of the misery which he is not to feel — and, if 
he ever think of the happiness of others, seek- 
ing it as an instrument, not as an end. When 
we thus observe all that made us one, and 
gave an heroic interest even to our cMldish 
adventures, absorbed in the chillness of self- 
ish enjoyment, do we truly recognize in him 
the same un^tered friend, from whom we; 
were accustomed to regret our separation, and 
do we use only a metaphor of little meaning, 
when we say of him, that he is become a 
ferent person, and that his mind and charac- 
ter are changed ? In what does the identity 
consist? The same objects no longer act 
upon him in the same manner; the same 
views of things are no longer followed by 
similar approbation or disapprobation, grief, 
joy, admiration, disgust ; and if we affirm that 
substance to be, in the^stnctest sense of iden- 
tity, the same on whicH, in two corresponding 
series of phenomena, the same objects act 
differently, while itself also acts differently on 
the same objects ; in short, in which the 
antecedents being the same, die consequents 
are different, and the consequents being the 
same, the antecedents are different, — what de- 
finition of absolute (hversity can we give, with 
which this afiarmarion of absolute identity 
may not be equally consistent : 

** Behold the child, by natures feindly law, 
with a rattle, tickled with a straw 


Some livelier plaything gives his youth delight, 

A little louder, but as empty quite ; 

Scarfs, garters, gold, amuse his nper stage ; 

And beads and prayer-books are the toys of age. 
Pleas’d witli his bauble still, as that before ; 

Till, tir’d, he sleeps,— and life’s poor play is o’er." * 

The supposed test of identity, when applied 
to the mind in these cases, completely fails. 
It neither affects, nor is affected, in the same 
manner, m the same circumstances. It, there- 
fore, if the test be a just one, is not the same 
identical mind. • 

This argument against the identity of the 
mind, drawn from the occasional striking con- 
trasts of character in the same individual at 
different periods of life, or when, by great 
changes of fortune, he may have been placed 
suddenly in circumstances remarkably different, 
must, in some degree, have forced itself upon 
everyone who has been at all accustomed to re- 
flect ; and yet, in no one instance, I may safely 
say, can it have produced conviction even for a 
moment. I have stated it to you, without 
attempting to lessen its force by any allusion 
to the fallacy on which it is founded ; because 
the nature of this fallacy is afterwards to be 
fully considered by us. 

There is another argument that may be 
urged against the identity of the sentient and 
thinking principle, which has at least equal 
semblance of force, though it does not occur 
so readily, because it does not proceed on 
those general and lasting changes of character 
with which every one must be struck, but on 
the passing phenomena of the moment, which 
are not inconsistent with a continuance of the 
same general character, and which, as com- 
mon to all mankind, and forming, indeed, the 
whole customary and familiar series of our 
thoughts and emotions, excite no astonish- 
ment when we look back on them in the or- 
der of their succession. 

The mere diversity of our feelings at differ- 
ent moments, it may be said, is of itself incom- 
patible with the strict and absolute umty which 
is supposed to belong to the thinking princi- 
ple. If joy and sorrow, such as every one 
has felt, be different, that which is joyful, and 
that which is sorrowful, cannot be precisely 
the same. On the supposition of complete 
unity and permanence of the thinking princi- 
ple, nothing is added to it, nothing is taken 
away from it ; and, as it has no pai’ts, no in- 
ternal change of elementary composition can 
take place in it. But that to which nothing 
is added, from which nothing is taken away, 
and which has no parts to vary their own re- 
lative positions and afi&nities, is so strictly the 
same, it may be said, that it would surely be 
absurd to predicate of it any diversity what- 
ever. Joy and sorrow imply an unquestion- 
able diversity of some kind ; and if this diver- 
sity cannot be predicated of that substance 


* Pope’s Essiy on Man, Ep. 11, v, 275—282 
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which iss precisely the same, without addition, 
subtraction, or any internal change of compo- 
sition whatever, that which is jo^ul, and that 
which is sorrowful, cannot have absolute iden- 
tity j or if we affirm, that a diversity, so strik- 
ing as to form an absolute contrast, is yet not 
inconsistent with complete and permanent 
unity and identity, we may, in like manner, 
affirm, that a substance which is hard, heavy, 
blue, transparent,-^which unites with acids, 
not with alkalies, — and which is volatilizable 
at a low temperature, — ^is precisely the same 
substance as that which is soft, light, green, 
opaque, — ^which unites with alkalies, not with 
acids, — and wffiich is absolutely infusible and 
fixed in the highest temperature to which we 
can expose it. 

I have thus endeavoured to place, in the 
strongest possible light, the most imposing ar- 
guments which I can conceive to be urged 
against the permanent identity of the senti- 
ent and thinking principle, that, in combating 
even sophistry itself, you may learn, as I have 
said, to combat with it on equal ground, and 
assume no advantage but that irresistible ad- 
vantage which truth must always afford to him 
who is the combatant of error. 

The positive evidence of the identity of the 
mind I shall proceed to consider in my next 
lecture. 


LECTUBE XIII. 

ON THE POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE EVIDENCE OF 
MENTAL IDENTITY. 

My last Lecture, Gentlemen, was employ- 
ed m considering the great question of the 
Identity of the Mind, as one and permanent, 
amid all the infinite variety of our feelings ; 
and particularly, in stating the two most for- 
cible objections which I can imagine to be 
urged against this identity ; one founded on 
the strikmg contrasts, intellectual and moral, 
which the same mind exhibits in different pe- 
riods of life, and in different circumstances of 
fortune, — the other, more abstract, and, there- 
fore, less obvious, but not less forcible, found- 
ed on the mere diversity of our temporary feel- 
ings, as itself inconsistent with identity, at 
.east with that strict and absolute identity to 
which, as in the case of the mind, nothing 
can have been added, — ^from which nothing 
can have been taken away, — and which, by 
its very nature, as simple and indivisible, 
must have been incapable of any elementary 
change. 

Smce the exposure of the fallacy, on which 
these objections are founded, would, however, 
afford omy a sort of negative evidence of that 


great tmth which they oppose, it will be of 
advantage, before entenng on an examination 
of the objections themselves, to state, in the 
first place, the nature of that positive evi- 
dence, which does not, indeed, lead us to 
the belief of the unity and permanence of our 
spintual being, by that slow process which is 
denominated reasoning, but constitutes to us, 
primarily and directly, an impossibility of dis- 
believing it. I do this the more readily, from 
the opportunity which it gives of making you 
acquainted with the paramount importance 
of those principles of intuitive belief^ 'which 
are essential to philosophy in all its forms, as they 
are physically essential, indeed, to the very pre- 
servation of our animal existence ; and which the 
rash and unphilosophic extension of them by 
one class of philosophers, and the equally unphi- 
losophic misapprehension of them by other 
writers who controverted them, have ren- 
dered more necessary, than it would other- 
wise have been, to state to you ivith precision. 

Of these first truths, as they have been 
termed, the subject, which we are at present 
considenng, affords one of the' most striking 
examples. The belief of our identity is not 
the result of any series of propositions, but 
arises immediately, in certain circumstances, 
from a principle of thought, as essential to the 
very nature of the mind as its powers of percep- 
tion or memory, or as the power of reasomrig 
itself, on the essential validity of which, and 
consequently on the intuitive belief of some 
first truth on which it is founded, every ob- 
jection to the force of these very truths them- 
selves must ultimately rest. To object is to 
argue ; and to argue is to assert the validity 
of argument, and, therefore, of the primary 
evidence, from which the evidence of each 
succeeding proposition of the argument flows. 
To object to the authority of such primary 
intuitive belief, would thus be to reason against 
reason, — ^to affirm and deny at the same 
moment, — and to own that the very argu- 
ments which we urge are unworthy of being 
I received and credited. 

As the nature of the process of reasoning 
has not yet come under oiu: review, it may 
not at first appear to you, how essential the 
truths of intmtion are to those very truths 
which are usually opposed to them. But 
that they are thus essential, a very little at- 
tention will be sufficient to show you. 

All belief, it is evident, must be either di- 
rect or indirect. It is direct, wffien a propo- 
sition, without regard to any former proposition 
expressed or understood, is admitted as soon as 
it IS expressed in words, or as soon as it rises 
silently in the mind. Such are all the order 
of truths which have been denominated, on 
this account, first truths. The belief is indi- 
rect, when the force of the proposition, to 
which assent is given, is admitted only in con- 
sequence of the previous admission of some 
former proposition, -with which it is felt to be 
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intimately connected ; and the statement in 
words, or the internal developement of these 
relative propositions, in the order in which 
their relation to the primary proposition is 
felt, is all that constitutes reasonmg. The 
indirect belief which attends the result of 
reasoning, even in the proudest demonstration, 
is thus only another form of some first truth, 
which was beheved directly and independently 
of reasoning j and, without this primary in- 
tuitive assent, the demonstration itself, m all 
its beautiful precision and regularity, would 
be as powerless and futile as the most mco- 
uerent verbal wrangling, 

Without some principles of immediate be- 
jsfj then, it is manifest, that we could have 
no bebef whatever t for we believe one pro- 
position, because we discover its relation to 
some other proposition, which is itself, per- 
haps, related, in like manner, to some other 
proposition formerly admitted, but which, car- 
ried back as far as it may, through the longest 
series of ratiocination, must ultimately come to 
some primary proposition, which we admit 
from the evidence contained in itself, or, to 
speak more accurately, which we believe from 
the mere impossibility of disbelieving it. All 
reasoning, then, the most sceptical, be it re- 
marked, as well as the most dogmatical, must 
proceed on some principles, which are taken 
for granted, not because we infer them by lo- 
gical deduction, for this very inference must 
then Itself be founded on some other princi- 
ple assumed without proof ; but because the 
admission of these first principles is a neces- 
sary part of our intellectual constitution. The 
ridicule, therefore, with which Dr Priestly and 
some other English metaphysicians, were dis- 
posed to regard the decision of philosophical 
questions, on certain ultimate principles of 
common sense, was surely, at least in its j 
wide degree of extension, misplaced ; though 
the phrase common senscy it will be admit- 
ted, w'as not the happiest that could have 
been chosen. The controversy, indeed, was 
truly a verbal and insignificant one, unless as 
fax as it had reference to the mmecessary 
multiplication of these principles, by the phi- 
losophers of this part of the island whom Dr 
Priestly opposed; since, if traced to their 
ultimate evidence, it could have been only 
from some one or more of the principles of 
common sense, at l§ast from those pnmary 
\imversal intuitions ot direct belief, which 
were all that Dr Reid and his friends meant 
to denote by the term, that the very reason 
ings employed against them derived even the 
slightest semblance of force. An argument 
that rejects not the phrase common sense only, 
which is of little consequence, but also what 
the phrase was intended by its authors, to im- 
ply, is an argument confessedly founded upon 
nothing ; which, therefore, as wholly unfound- 
fd, requires no answer, and which, at any rate, 
It would be vain to attempt to answer, because 


the answer, if it proceed on any ground what^ 
ever, must begin with assuming what the ar- 
gument rejects as inadmissible* 

All reasoning, then, I repeat, whether scep- 
tical or dogmatical, must take for granted, as 
Its primary evidence, the truth of certain pro- 
positions, admitted intuitively, and indepen- 
dently of the reasoning, which follows, hut 
cannot precede, the perception of their tnith ; 
and hence, as we cannot* spppose that the 
subsequent ratiocination, though it may afford 
room for errors in the process, can at all add 
evidence to these primary truths, — which, as 
directly believed, are themselves the ultimate 
evidence of each successive proposition, down 
to the last result of the longest argument, 
— ^we must admit that our identity, if it be 
felt by us mtmtively, and felt umversally, im- 
mediately, irresistibly, is founded on the very 
same authority as the most exact logical de- 
monstration, with this additional advantage, 
that it is not subject to those possibihties of 
error in the steps of the demonstration, from 
which no long series of reasoning can be ex- 
empt. 

So little accustomed*are we, however, to 
think of this primary fundamental evidence of 
eveiy reasoning, while we give our whole at- 
tention to the consecutive propositions which 
denve from it their force, that we learn, in 
this manner, to consider truth and reasonmg 
as necessarily connected ; and to regard the 
asseition of truths that do not flow from rea- 
somng, as the assertion of something which it 
would be equally unworthy of philosophy to 
assert or to admit ; though every assertion and 
every admission, which the profoundest rea- 
soner can make, must, as we have seen, in- 
volve the direct or indirect statement of some 
truth of this kind. Nor is it wonderful that 
we should thus think more of the reasoning 
itself, than of the foundation of the reasoning ; 
since the first truths, which give force to rea^ 
sonmg, but require no reasoning to establish 
them, must necessarily be of a kind which all 
admit, and which, therefore, as always believ- 
ed by us, and undisputed by others, have ex- 
cited no interest in discussion, and have never 
seemed to add to our stock of knowledge, like 
the results of reasoning, which have added 
to it truth after tnith. Yet that they are 
thus iminteresting to us, is the effect only of 
their primary, and universal, and paramount 
force. They are the only truths, in short, 
which eveiy one admits ; and they seem to us 
unworthy of being maintained as truths, merely 
because they are the only truths which are 
so irresistible in evidence as to preclude the 
possibility of a denial. 

It is not as the primary evidence of all our 
processes of reasoning, however, that they are 
chiefly valuable. Every action of our lives is 
an exemplification of some one or other of 
these truths, as practically felt by us. Why 
do we believe, that what we remember truly 
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took place, and that the course of nature will 
be in futiu’e such as we have already observed 
it? Without the belief of these physical 
truths, we could not exist a day, and yet 
there is no reasoning from which they can be 
inferred. 

These principles of intuitive belief, so ne- 
cessary for our very existence, and tOo im- 
poitant, therefoie, to be left to the casual dis- 
covery of reason, are, as it were, an internal 
never-ceasing voice from the Creator and Pre- 
seiver of our being. The reasonings of men, 
admitted by some, and denied by others, have 
over us but a feeble power, which resembles 
the general frailty of man himself. These in- 
ternal revelations from on high, however, are 
omnipotent like their Author. It is impossi- 
ble for us to doubt them, because to disbelieve 
them would be to deny what our very con- 
stitution was formed to admit. Even the 
Atheist himself, therefore, — if, indeed, there 
be one who truly rejects a Creator and Ruler of 
the universe, — is thus every moment in which 
he adapts his conduct implicitly, and without 
reasoning, to these directions of the Wisdom 
that formed him, obeying, with most exact 
subserviency, that veiy voice which he ispio- 
fessing to question or to deiide. 

That the assertion of principles of intuitive 
belief, independent of reasoning, may be car- 
ried to an extravagant and ridiculous length, 
— as, indeed, seems to me to have been the 
case in the works of Dr Reid, and some other 
Scotch philosophers, his contemporaries and 
friends, — no one can deny ; nor that the un- 
necessary multiplication of these would be in 
the highest degree injurious to sound philoso- 
phy, — both as leading us to form false views 
of the nature of the mind, in asciibing to it 
principles w>'hich are no part of its constitution, | 
and, still more, as checking the general vigour 
of our philosophic inquiry, by seducing us in- 
to the habit of acquiescing, too soon, in the 
easy and indolent faith, that it is unnecessary 
for us to proceed farther, as if we had already 
advanced as far as our faculties peimit It is 
the more unfortunate, because our very avid- 
ity for knowledge, which is only another name 
for that philosophic curiosity in which inquiry 
originates, is itself favourable to this too easy 
acquiescence; tending, consequently, by a 
sort of double influence, to repress the veiy 
speculation to which it gave rise. This it 
doe®, by rendering the suspense of ungratified 
curiosity so painful to us, as to resemble, in 
a very great degree, the uneasiness w^hich we 
feel from the ungratified cravings of bodily ap- 
petite. We more readily, theiefore, yield to 
the illusion which seems to remove this sus- 
pense ; and are happy to think, however false- 
ly, that we have now completed our inquiry, 
and that, without attempting any more ele- 
mentary analysis, we may content ourselves 
with simply classing the results w^hich we have 
already obtained. Though there is no human 


being who must not have felt doubts on some 
point or other, it is not every one who knows 
how to doubt. To the perfection of a doubt, 
indeed, it is essential, — if I may apply to it 
what rhetoricians say of an epic or dramatic 
narrative, — ^that it should have a beginning, a 
middle, and in many cases, too, though not in 
all, an end. The middle is a very easy mat- 
ter; the great difficulty relates to the be- 
ginning and the end, and to the end not less 
than the beginning. We err equally, when 
the doubt ceases too soon, and when it does 
not cease where it ought to cease. There is 
a scepticism as different from the true spirit 
of philosophy, as the most contented igno- 
rance, that has never questioned a single pre- 
judice ; a scepticism, which, instead of seek- 
ing to distinguish truth from falsehood, pro- 
fesses to deny altogether the competency of 
our faculties as to making such a distinction 
in any case, and to which any proposition, 
therefore, is as likely as its opposite. With this 
wild half-reasoning extravagance, which is ig- 
norant whether it affirms or denies, and which 
does not even know certainly that it has any 
uncertainty at all, it would be manifestly ab- 
suid to reason ; and we may even truly say of 
it, notwithstanding the high character of per- 
fect doubting which it affects, that it does not 
know how to doubt, more than the all-credu- 
lous imbecility which it despises and derides ; 
because it does not know in what circum- 
stances doubt is legitimate, and in what cir- 
cumstances it should cease. But, at the same 
time, he also, it may be said, does not know 
how to doubt, who is completely satisfied with 
the result of an inquiry which he is capable 
of prosecuting still further, — even though it 
were only by the addition of a single step to 
the thousand which he may already have made. 
Truth is the last link of many long chains ; 
the first links of all of which. Nature has 
placed in our hands. When we have fairly 
arrived at the last, and feel completely that 
there is no link beyond, it would be manifest- 
ly absurd to suppose that we can still proceed 
further ; — ^but if we stop before we have ar- 
rived at the last, maintaining, without stretch- 
ing out our hand to make the experiment, 
that there cannot be yet another link aftei 
that which we have reached, it matters not 
how far we may have advanced. Truth is 
still beyond us — to be grasped only by an arm 
more vigorous and persevering. 

If, instead of maintaining boldly, that we 
have reached the last link of the chain, we 
content ourselves with affirming, that we have 
reached the last which human effort can reach, 
we must beware that we do not measure the 
incapacity of the w'hole race of mankind by 
our own individual inability, or, w'hich is far 
from improbable, that we do not mistake 
for inability, even in ourselves, what is on- 
ly the irksomeness of long-continued ex- 
ertion. Our power is often much greater 
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than we are willing to believe ; and in many 
cases, as La Rochefoucault very justly says, 
it is only to excuse to ourselves our own in- 
dolence that we talk of things as impossible. 

“ Non putant fien,’* says Seneca, speaking of 
persons of this character, “ quicquid facere 
non possunt. Ex mfirmitate sua ferunt sen- 
tentiam,” — Scis quaxe non possumus ista ? 
Quia nos posse non credimus.” — Magno 
ammo de rebus magnis judicandum est ; alio- 
qui videbitur illarum vitium esse quod nostrum 
est,” 

Much evil, then, it must be admitted, would 
arise in the Philosophy of Mind from a dis- 
position to acquiesce too soon in instinctive 
principles of belief. But though these may 
be, and have been, ‘multiplied unnecessarily, 
and beyond the truth of nature, it is not less 
certain, that of our mental nature such pnn- 
ciples are truly a part We should, indeed, 
draw monsters not men, if we were to repre- 
sent the human head and trunk with a double 
proportion of arms and legs ; hut we should 
also give an unfaithful portraiture of the hu- 
man figure, and should draw monsters, not 
men, ii we were to represent them with but 
one arm and leg, or with no arm or leg at all. 
In like manner, to suppose the mind endow- 
ed with more principles of intuition than be- 
long to it, would he to imagine a species of 
mental monster. But it would not less be a 
mental monster, if we were to attempt to strip 
it of the principles which it truly possesses. 

In contending, then, for the authority of 
certain first principles of belief, such as that 
on which I conceive the conviction of our 
identity to be founded, I am sufficiently aware, 
in how many instances a reference to these 
has been rashly made by philosophers ; when 
a deeper and more minute analysis would have 
shown, that the supposed first principles were 
not elementary laws of thought, but were re- 
solvable into others more simple. It is not to 
be inferred, however, from the rash attempts 
to establish principles of intuitive belief which 
do not exist, that there are no such pnnciples 
in our mental constitution, any more than it 
is to he inferred, from the general prevalence 
of bad reasoning, that it is impossible for a 
human being to reason accurately. I trust, 
at any rate, that I have already sufficiently 
warned you, against the danger of acquiescing 
too soon in any proposition, as a law of 
thought, precluding all further inquiry, from its 
own primary and independent evidence ; and 
that I have impressed you, not merely with 
the necessity of admitting some principles of 
thus sort, as essential to every reasoning, but 
with the necessity, also, of admitting them, 
only after the most cautious examination. 

The difficulty of ascertaining precisely, whe- 
ther it be truth which we have attained, is, in 
many cases, much greater than the difficulty 
of the actual attainment Philosophy has in 
tins respect been compared, by a very happy 


illustration, — ^which, therefore, homely and 
familiar as it is, I make no scruple to quote, 
— to “ a game at which children play, in 
which one of them, with his eyes bandaged, 
runs after the others If he catch any one, 
he is obliged to tell his name ; and if he fail 
to name him, he is obliged to let him go, and 
to begin his running once more. It is the 
same,” says Fontenelle, the author from 
whom I borrow this image*, “ iiT oiu* seeking 
after truth. Though we have our eyes ban- 
daged) we do sometimes catch it — But then 
we cannot maintain with certainty that it is 
truth w-hich we have caught; — and in that 
moment it escapes from us.” 

If there be, as it has been already shown 
that there must be, intuitive truths ; and, if 
we are not to reject, but only to weigh cau- 
tiously, the belief which seems to us intuitive, 
it will be difficult to find any, which has a 
better claim to this distinction, than the faith 
which we have, m our identity, as one con- 
tinued sentient and thinking being, or rather, 
to speak more accurately, as one permanent 
being, capable of many varieties of sensation 
and thought. • 

There is to be found in it, every circum- 
stance which can be required to substantiate 
it as a law of intuitive belief. It is universal, 
irresistible, immediate. Indeed, so truly prior 
and paramount is it to mere reasoning, that 
the very notion of reasoning necessarily in- 
volves the belief of our identity as admitted. 
To reason, is to draw a conclusion from some 
former proposition ; — and how can one truth 
be inferred from another truth, unless the 
mind, w'hich admits the one, be the mind 
which admitted the other? In its order, as 
much as in its importance, it may be truly 
considered as the first of those truths which 
do not depend on reasoning, and is itself ne- 
cessarily implied, perhaps in all, certainly in 
the ^eater number, of our other intuitions. 
I believe, for example, without, being able to 
infer it, or even to discover the greater pro- 
bability of it, by any process of reasoning, that 
the course of nature in future will resemble 
the past; and, since all mankind have the 
same irresistible tendency, 1 have no scruple 
in refernng it to an original principle of our 
nature. In taking for granted this similaaity, 
however, in the order of succession of two 
distinct sets of phenomena, I must previously 
have believed, that J, the same sentient be- 
ing, who expect a certain order in the future 
phenomena of nature, have already observed 
a certain order in the past. 

Since, then, the behef of our identity is in- 
tuitive and irresistible, the only inquiry which 
remains is as to the circumstances in which 
the belief arises. Identity is a relative term. 
It implies, of course, in every instance, a 
double observation of some sort. The iden- 
tity of our mind is its continuance, as the 
subject of various feelings, or at least as that 
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wb’ch is susceptible of various feelings. The 
belief of it, therefore, can arise only on the 
consideration of its successive phenomena; 
and is indeed involved in the mere consider- 
ation of these as successive. 

The knowledge of our mind as a substance, 
and the belief of our identity during succes- 
sive feelings, may be considered as the same 
notion, expressed in different words. Our 
identity is the unity and sameness of that 
which thinks and feels, — ^itself substantially 
unchanged amid the endless variety of its 
thoughts and feelings, — capable of existing 
separately in all these different states ; not 
ceasing therefore when they cease, but inde- 
pendent of their transient changes. The 
knowledge of mind, then, as a substance, im- 
plying the belief of identity during changes of 
state, cannot be involved in any one of these 
separate states ; and, if our feelings merely 
succeeded each other, in the same manner 
as the moving bodies of a long procession are 
reflected from a mirror, without any vestige 
of them as past, or, consequently, any remem- 
brance of their successions, we should be as 
incapable of forming a notion of the sentient 
substance mind, abstracted from the momen- 
tary sensation, as the mirror itself ; though 
we should indeed differ from the mirror, in 
having what mind only can have, the sensa- 
tions themselves, thus rapidly existing and 
perishing. 

But, if it be only on the consideration of 
some past feeling, that the belief of the per- | 
manent substance mind can arise, it is to the 
principle which recals to us past feelings, that 
the belief is ultimately to be traced. We re- 
member ; — and in that remembrance is invol- 
ved the belief, the source of which we seek. 
It is not merely a past feeling that arises to 
us, in what is commonly termed memory, but 
a feeling that is recognized by us as ours, in 
that past time of which we thbk, — a feeling, 
therefore, of that mind which now remembers 
what it before saw, perhaps, or heard, or en- 
joyed, or suffered. We are told by writers on 
this subject, that it is from a comparison of 
our present with our past consciousness, that 
the belief of our identity in these states aris- 
es; and this use of the term comparison, 
which is commonly applied to a process of a 
different kind, may perhaps mislead you as to 
this simpler process. It is true, indeed, that 
the belief anses from a feeling of the past, 
that is remembered, together with the con- 
sciousness of our remembrance as a present 
feeling, — a contemplation, as it were, of two 
successive states of the mind. But the com- 
parison is nothing more than this — It is not 
to be supposed that we discover in the two 
feelings some common quality or proportion, 
as when, in arithmetic or geometry, we com- 
pare two numbers, or two regular figures ; for 
the two feelings may have nothing common 
except that very belief of identity which is in- 


volved in the remembrance itself. We re- 
member the past, — ^we feel the present, — we 
believe, and cannot hut believe, that the re- 
memberer of the past existed in that past 
which he remembers. The process itself is 
sufficiently simple, however truly wonderful 
one of the feelings may he which forms the 
most important part of the process ; — ^for we 
are not to forget, that the remembrance itself, 
the revealer oif the past, is not a past, but a 
present feeling. It is the mind existing for 
the present moment in a particular state, as 
much as any primary and immediate sensation 
is the mind existing in a particular state. That 
this state of remembrance, itself a present feeh 
ing, should be representative to us of some for- 
mer feeling, so as to impress us irresistibly with 
the belief of that former state of the mind, is 
indeed most wonderful ; but that it does im- 
press us with this belief, is as undeniable as 
the belief itself is irresistible. 

Our faith in our identity, then, as being 
only another form of the faith which we put 
in memory, can be questioned only by those 
who deny all memory, and with memory all 
reasoning of every kind, — ^who believe only 
the existence of the present moment, and who, 
voth respect to everything else, are as incapa- 
ble of opposing or questioning as they are of 
believing. If our memory be unworthy of 
the faith which we intuitively give to it, as 
that is founded on memory, and therefore de- 
monstration Itself, must equally deceive us. 
We cannot admit the most rigid demonstra- 
tion, or expect it to be admitted, without 
having already admitted, intuitively, that iden- 
tity, which in words only we profess to ques- 
tion, and to question which, even in words, 
is to assert the reality of that which we deny. 

The belief of the identity of self, then, as 
the one permanent subject of the transient 
feelings remembered by us, arises from a law 
of thought, which is essential to the very con- 
stitution of the mind. It has accordingly all 
the qualities, which I can imagine to be re- 
quired by the most rigid scrutmizer of our 
principles of intuitive assent. It is universal, 
and immediate, and irresistible. I do not be- 
lieve, with more confidence, that the half of 
thirty-two is equal to the square of four, than 
I believe, that /, who computed the square 
of four, am the same with that mind, which 
computes the half of thirty-two, and asserts 
the equality of the two numbers. 

This consideration is of itself decisive of 
the question of identity ; since, if it he mani- 
fest, that there is an universal, immediate, 
and irresistible impression of our identity, — 
an impression, which cannot be traced to any 
law of thought more simple, — ^its truth is es- 
tablished by a species of evidence, which 
must be allowed to be valid, before the very 
objections can be put, in which it is profes- 
sedly denied; — every objection, however scep- 
tical, involving, as we have seen, and neces- 
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sarily involving, the assertion of some such 
intuitive proposition, from which alone its 
authority, if it have any authority, is derived. 
In endeavouring to move the whole world of 
truth with his lever, there must still be some 
little spot at least, on which the sceptic must be 
content to rest his foot as fiimly as others. 
Aof /rod trrat, he must Still be condemned to 
say with Archimedes ; and if we allow no 
resting-place to his foot, — or, even allowing 
him this, if we allow no fulcrum for the in- 
strument which he uses, he may contract or 
lengthen his lever at pleasure; but all the 
elforts, which, in such circumstances, he can 
make, will exhibit nothing so striking to those 
by whom the efforts are witnessed, as the la- 
borious impotence of him who employs them. 
To deny any first principles of intuitive be- 
lief, that are not themselves to stand in need 
of a demonstration, — ^which, as a demonstra- 
tion, or series of consecutive propositions, can 
be founded, in its primary evidence, only on 
some principle of the same kind, — ^is indeed 
for such a sceptical mechanic to set his foot 
upon air, rather than on the ground, on which 
aU around him are standing, and to throw 
away the single fulcrum on which his lever 
rests, and from which alone all its power is 
derived. 

The belief of our mental identity, then, we 
may safely conclude, is founded on an essen- 
tial principle of our constitution, in conse- 
quence of which, it is impossible for us to 
consider our successive feelings, without re- 
garding them as truly our successive feelings, 
states, or affections of one thinking substance. 
But though the belief of the identity of the 
substance which thinks, is thus established 
on the firmest of all grounds, the very ground, 
as we have seen, on which demonstration it- 
self is founded, — even though no particu- 
lar fallacy could be traced in the objections 
brought against it, which I detailed in my last 
Lecture, — ^it is still an interesting inquiry, 
in what the fallacy of the objections consists ; 
and the inquiry is the more interesting, as it 
will lead us to some remarks and distinctions, 
which, I flatter myself, will throw some light 
on the philosophy of all the changes, materidi 
as well as mental, that are every moment 
taking place in the universe. 

The objections brought against the identity 
of the mind from a supposed incompatibility 
of its diversities of starce with sameness of sub- 
stance, appear to me to depend on the assump- 
don of a test of identity, transferred, without 
sufficient reason, from the obvious appearances 
of matter to mind, and which, if matter be ac- 
curately considered, is equally false, too, as ap- 
plied to it. The cause of the transference, 
hovvever, from the obvious material appear- 
ances, is a very natural one,— the same, which 
h.is included so many analogies, from external 
things, in the language which we employ to 
oalpress the intellectual functions. It is with 


the changes of the material substances around 
us that all our operations, which leave any 
fixed and permanent marks of our agency, aie 
immediately concerned. It is indeed only 
thiough them, that our communication with 
other minds can be at all earned on ; and it 
IS not wonderful, therefore, that, m consider- 
ing the nature of change, of every kind, ou. 
philosophy should be strongly tainted with 
prejudices, derived from the mateiuil world, 
the scene of all the immediate and lasting 
changes which it is in our power to produce. 
How much the mere materialism of our lan- 
guage has itself operated in darkening our 
conceptions of the nature of the mind, and of 
its various phenomena, is a question which is 
obviously beyond our power to solve ; since 
the solution of it would imply, that the mind 
of the solver was itself free from the influence 
which he traced and described. But of this 
at least, we may be sure, that it is almost im- 
possible for us to estimate the influence too 
highly ; for we must not think, that its effect 
has been confined to the works of philoso- 
phers. It has acted, much more powerfully, 
in the familiar discourse©aiid silent reflections 
of multitudes, that have never had the vanity 
to rank themselves as philosophers, — thus in- 
corporating itself, as it were, with the very 
essence of human thought. In that rude state 
of social life, in which languages had their on- 
gin, the inventor of a wordpiobably thought 
of little more than the temporary facility which 
It might give to himself and his companions, 
in communicating their mutual wants and 
concerting their mutual schemes of co-oper- 
ation. He was not aware, that with this 
faint and perishing sound, which a slight dif- 
ference of breathing produced, he was crea- 
ting that which was afterwards to constitute 
one of the most imperishable of things, and 
to form, in the minds of millions, during 
every future age, a part of the complex les- 
son of their intellectual existence, — ^giving 
rise to lasting systems of opinions, which, 
perhaps, but for the invention of this single 
word, never could have prevailed for a mo- 
ment, and modifying sciences, the very ele- 
ments of which had not then begun to exist. 
The inventor of the most barbarous term 
may thus have had an influence on mankind, 
more important than all which the most illus- 
trious conqueror could effect by a long hfe of 
fatigue, and anxiety, and peril, and guilt. Of 
the generalship of Alexander, and the valour 
of his armies, — of all which he suffered, and 
planned, and executed, what permanent ves- 
tiges remain, but in the writings of historians. 

In a very few years, after the termination 
of his dazzling career, every thing on the earth 
was almost as if he had never been A few 
phrases of Aristotle achieved a much more ex- 
tensive and lasting conquest ; and are, peihaps 
even at this moment, exercising no small 
sway on the very minds which smile at them 
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vwth scorn ; and which, in tracing the extent 
of their melancholy influence on the progress 
of science, in centuries that are past, are un- 
conscious that they are describing and lament- 
ing prejudices, of which they are themselves 
still, in a great measure, the slaves. How 
many truths are there, of which we are igno- 
rant, merely because one man lived I 

To return, however, to the objections w’hich 
we are to conshler. Diversity of any kind, 
it is said, is inconsistent with absolute identi- 
ty, in any case ; and in the mind, which is by 
supposition indivisible, nothing can be added 
to it or taken away, and no internal change can 
take place, in the relative positions and affini- 
ties of parts which it has not. Joy and sor- 
row are different m themselves ; tdiat which 
is joyful, therefore, and that which is sorrow- 
ful, cannot be precisely the same, or diversity 
of any kind might be consistent with absolute 
identity. That the joyful and so^^o^vful mind 
are precisely the same, is not asset ted, if the 
sameness be meant to imply sameness of state ; 
for it is admitted, that the state of the mind is 
different in joy and sorrow; and the only 
question is, whether ti?is difference, to which 
we give the name of difference of state, be in- 
compatible with complete and absolute same- 
ness of substance. 

The true key to the sophistry is, as I have 
already said, that it assumes a false test of 
identity, borrowed, indeed, from the obvious 
appearances of the material world, but from 
these obvious appearances only. Because di- 
versity of any kind seems, in these familiar 
cases, to be inconsistent with absolute identi- 
ty, we draw hastily the universal conclusion, 
that it is inconsistent with absolute identity 
in any case. Paradoxical as the assertion 
may appear, however, we may yet safely as- 
sert, that, not in mind only, but, as we shall 
find, in matter also, some sort of diversity is 
so far from being inconsistent with absolute 
identity, that there is scarcely a single mo- 
ment, if, indeed, there be a single moment, 
in which every atom in the universe is not 
constantly chan^ng the tendencies that form 
its physical character, vinthout the slightest 
alteration of its own absolute identity ; so that 
the variety of states or tendencies of the same 
identical mind, in joy and sorrow, ignorance 
and knowledge, instead of being opposed, as 
you might think, by the general analogy of na- 
ture, is in exact harmony with that general 
analogy. It is from our view of matter, un- 
questionably, as implying, in all its visible 
changes of state, some loss of identity, somead- 
dition or subtraction of particles, or change of 
their form of combination, that the objection, 
with respect to the identity of the mind, during 
its momentary or lasting changes of state, is de- 
rived ; and yet we shSil find, that it is only 
when we consider even matter itself superfici- 
ally and slightly, that we ascribe the changes 
which take place in it, to circumstances that af- 


fect its identity. To view it more profoundly 
and accurately, is to observe, even in matter, 
constant changes of state, where the identity 
has continued entire, and changes as opposite 
as those of the mind itself when, at di&rent 
periods, it presents itself in different aspects, 
as sad and cheerful, ignorant and wise, cruel 
and benevolent. 

The apparent mystery of the continued 
identity of one simple and indivisible mind, 
in all the variety of states of which it is sus- 
ceptible, is thus, in a great measure, solved, 
when we find this union of variety and same- 
ness to he the result of a law that is not lim- 
ited to our spiritual being, but extends to the 
whole universe, or at least to every thing 
which we know in the universe. It can no 
longer appear to us peculiarly wonderful, that 
the mind should exist at different moments 
in opposite states, and yet be the same in its 
own absolute nature, when we shall find that 
this compatibility is true of every atom around 
us, as much as of the mind itself. 


LECTURE XIV. 

CONTINUATION OF THE NEGATIVE EVIBENCB 
OP MENTAL IDENTITY 

My Lecture yesterday was, in a great 
measure, employed in illustrating the primary 
evidence of those principles of intuitive as- 
sent, to which we traced our belief of the 
identity of the mind as one and permanent, 
in all the variety of its ever-changing affec- 
tions. I explained to you, particularly with a 
\new to that vague and not very luminous con- 
troversy, in which Dr Priestly was engaged 
with some philosophers of this part of the 
island, in what manner the truth of these in- 
tuitive propositions must be assumed or ad- 
mitted by all who reason, even by the wildest 
sceptic who professes to question them ; point- 
ing out to you, at the same time, the danger 
to wffiich two of the strongest principles of 
OUT constitution, our indolence and our love 
of knowledge, alike expose us, — ^the danger 
of believing too soon that we have arrived at 
truths which are unsusce^)tible of any minuter 
analysis. In conformity, therefore, \vith the 
caution which this danger renders necessary, 
we examined the belief of our continued iden- 
tity ; and we found it to possess the distin- 
guishing marks, which I ventured to lay down 
as the three great characters of intuition, that 
it is universal, immediate, and iiTesistible ; 
— so universal, that even the very maniac, 
who conceives that he was yesterday empe- 
ror of the moon, believes that he is to-day 
the very person who had yesterday that enf-^ 
pire; — so immediate, that we cannot con-' 
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Elder any two feelings of our mind as succes- 
sive, without instantly considering them as 
feelings of our mind, that is to say, as states 
of one permanent substance ; — and so irre- 
sistible, that even to doubt of our identity, if 
it were possible for us tnily to doubt of it, 
would be to believe, that our mind, which 
doubts, is that very mind which has reflected 
and reasoned on the subject. 

Having thus stated the positive ground of 
belief in our spiritual identity, I proceeded 
to consider the negative evidence which might 
arise from the confutation of the objections 
urged against it, — objections drawn from the 
supposed incompatibility of the changes of our 
mental affections, with that strict absolute 
identity of substance, to which nothing can 
have been added, and from which nothing 
can have been taken away The test of identity, 
which this supposed incompatibility implies, I 
stated to he a very false one, transferred from 
matter to mind, and borrowed, not from a 
philosophical, but from a very superficial view 
even of matter itself. If it appear, on a closer 
inquiry, that matter itself, without the slight- 
est loss of identity, exists at different mo- 
ments, in states which are not merely diiferent 
but opposite, and exists in an almost infinite 
variety of such states, it cannot surely seem 
wonderful, that the mind also should, without 
the slightest loss of its identity, exist, at dif- 
ferent moments, in states that are different 
and opposite. 

That a superficial view of matter, as it 
presents itself to our mere organs of sense, 
should lead us to form a different opinion, is, 
however, what might readily be supposed, be- 
cause the analogies which that superficial view 
presents, are of a kind that seem to mark 
a loss of identity wherever the state itself is 
altered. 

In experimental philosophy, and in the ob- 
vious natural phenomena of the material world, 
whenever a body changes its state, some ad- 
<htioii or separation has previously taken place. 
Thus, water becomes steam by the addition, 
and it becomes ice by the loss of a portion of 
that matter of heat which is termed by chy- 
inists caloric ; which loss and addition are, of 
course, inconsistent with the notion of abso- 
lute numerical identity of the corpuscles, in 
the three states of water as a solid, a liquid, 
and a gaseous vapour. Perception, by which 
the mind is metaphorically said to acquire 
knowledge, and forgetfubess, by which it is 
metaphorically said to lose knowledge, have, 
it must be confessed, a \ery striking analogy 
to these processes of corpuscular loss and 
gain; and, since absolute identity seems to 
be inconsistent with a change of state in the 
one set of phenomena, vrith which we are 
constantly familiar, we find difficulty in per- 
suading ourselves that it is not inconsistent 
with a change of state in the other set also. 
It is n difficulty of the same kind as tiiat 


which every one must have felt, when he 
learned, for the first time, the simple physical 
law, that matter is indifferent as to the states 
of motion and rest, and that it requires, there- 
fore, as much force to destroy completely the 
motion of a body, as to give it that motion 
when at rest. We have not been accustomed 
to take into account the effects of friction, and 
of atmospherical resistance, in gradually de- 
stroying, -without the interference of any visi- 
ble force, the motion of a balT, which we are 
conscious of effort in rolling from our hand ; 
and we think, therefore, tha<- rest is the natu- 
ral state of a body^ and that it is the very na- 
ture of motion to cease spontaneously. “ De- 
discit animus sero, quod didicit diu.’* It is 
a very just saying of a Erench writer, that “ it 
is not easy to persuade men to put their rea- 
son in the place of their eyes ; and that when, 
for example, after a thousand proofs, they are 
reasonable enough to do their best to believe 
that the planets are so many opaque, solid, ha- 
bitable orbs, like our earth, they do not be- 
lieve it in the same manner as they would 
have done, if they had never looked upon 
them in another lights There still comes 
back upon their belief something of the first 
notion which they had, that clings to them 
with an obstinacy which it requires a conti- 
nual effort to shake off.”* 

It is, then, because some substantial loss 
or gain does truly take place in the changing 
phenomena of the bodies immediately around 
us, to which we are accustomed to pay our 
principal attention, that we leam to regard a 
change of state in matter as significant of loss 
of identity, and to feel, therefore, some he- 
sitation in admitting the mental changes of 
state to be consistent -with absolute sameness 
of substance. Had our observation of the 
material phenomena been different, there 
would have been a correspondent difference in 
our view of the changes of the phenomena of 
the mind. 

If, for example, instead of previously gain- 
ing or losing caloric, — as in the constitution of 
things of which we have our present experi- 
ence, — the particles of the water had sudden- 
ly assumed the state of vapour on the sounding 
of a trumpet at a distance, and the state of ice 
immediately on the rising of the sun, — short, 
if the different changes of state in bodies, by 
which their physic^ character for the time 
seems, in many cases, to he wholly altered, 
had occurred without any apparent loss or 
gain of substance, we should then no longer 
have found the same difficulty in admitting 
the changes of state in mind as consistent 
with its identity; and the sentient substance, 
which previously existed in a different state, 
might then, on the sounding of a trumpet 
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have been conceived by ns to begin to exist, 
in the state vrhich constitutes that particular 
sensation of hearing, or, on the rising of the 
Bun, to exist in that different state which con- 
stitutes the sensation of colour, as readily as 
the material substance, previously existing in 
the fom'i of water, to begin at the same mo- 
ment, without any essential or numerical 
change, and consequently with perfect iden- 
tity, to exist ip the -new state of steam, or in 
the state of a ciy^talline mass, as solid as the 
rock from which it hangs as an icicle, or that 
glitters with its gemmy covering. 

But it may be said, that the very supposi- 
tion which we now make is an absurd one ; 
that the mere presence of the sun in the fir- 
manent, at a distance from the water, cannot 
be supposed to convert it into ice, unless the 
water gain or lose something, and consequent- 
ly cease to have absolute identity ; and that 
the case, therefore, is of no value, as illustra- 
ting the compatibiHty of change of state in our | 
various sensations, with unaltered identity of 
the sentient mind. To this I might answer, 
that although the presence of the sun certain- 
ly does not operate in j:he manner supposed, 
^-as the sequences of events are now arran- 
ged in the great system of nature, — it is only 
by experience, and not by intuition or reason- 
ing, we know, that the presence of the sun has 
not the very effect which the separation of ca- 
loric now produces, and that there is nothing 
absolutely more wonderful in the one case than 
in the other. If our experience had been the 
reverse of this, — ^if the change of place of a few 
particles of caloric had not, as now, converted 
the liquid water into that solid congeries of 
crystals which we call ice, — ^we should then 
have found as little difficulty in conceiving 
that it should not have this effect, as we now 
find in adapting our belief to the 'particular 
series of events which constitute our present 
experience. 

It is not necessary, however, to have re- 
coiurse to suppositions of this kind ; since the 
system of nature, even according to our pre- 
sent experience of it, furnishes sufficient proof 
of changes as wonderful in the state of bodies 
produced obviously at a distance, and, there- 
fore, without any loss or addition which can 
affect their identity. For sufficient evidence 
of this, I need appeal only to the agency of 
the celestial gravitation ; that gigantic energy 
of nature which fills the imiverse, like the im- 
mediate presence of the Deity himself, — to 
which, in the immensity of its influence, the 
distances, not from planets to planets merely, 
but from suns to suns, are like those invisible 
spaces between the elements of the bodies a- 
roimdus, that seem actual contact to our eyes, 
—and in comparison with which, the powers 
that play their feeble part in the physical 
changes on the surface of our earth, are as in- 
considerable as the atoms, on which they ex- 


ercise their little dominion, are to the massy 
orhs which it wields and directs at will, — 

** Those bright millions of the heavens, 

Of which the least full Godhead had proclaim’d. 

And thrown the gazer on his knee.”—** Admire 
The tumult untumultuous. All on wmg. 

In motion all ; yet what profound repose. 

What fervid action, yet no noise ! — as aw’d 
To silence by the presence of their Lord.”# 

The action of these great planetary bodies 
on each other, it surely cannot be denied, 
leaves their separate identities precisely as 
before ; and it is a species of agency, so es- 
sential to the magnificent harmony of the sys- 
tem, that we cannot conceive it to have been 
intemipted for a single moment since the uni- 
verse itself was formed. An action, therefore, 
has been constantly taking place on all the 
bodies in the universe, and consequently a 
difference of some sort produced, which 
yet leaves their identities unaffected But, 
though the identity of the substance of the 
separate orbs is not affected by their mutual 
attractions, the state, or temporary physical 
character, of these orbs, considered individu- 
ally as one great whole, must be affected, — or 
it would be absurd to speak of their mutual 
agency at all ; for action implies the sequence 
of a change of some sort, and there can be no 
action, therefore, where the substances conti- 
nue precisely the same, and their state also 
precisely the same, as before the action. Ac- 
cordingly, we find, on our own globe, that 
great changes of state, such as form the most 
striking of its regular visible phenomena, are 
produced by this distant operation. The wa- 
ters of our ocean, for example, rise and fall, 
and, therefore, must have altered states, or 
physical tendencies, in consequence of which 
they rise and fall, as there is no correspon- 
dent addition or subtraction of matter, at re- 
gular intervals, which it is in our power to 
predict with infallible accuracy, — not because 
we can divine any loss of identity in the fluid 
mass, — any internal change in its elementary 
composition, or the nature and varieties of the 
winds w’hich are to sweep along its surface ; 
but because we know well, at what hours, and 
in what relative situation, a certain great body, 
at the distance of some hundreds of thousands 
of miles, is to be passing along the heavens. 

If, then, the mere position of a distant 
heavenly body can cause the particles of our 
ocean to arrange themselves in a different 
configuration from that in which they would 
otherwise have existed, and, therefore, must 
have produced in the.particles that change of 
state, which forces them, as it were, into this 
altered form, without addition to them of any 
thing, or subtraction of any thing, — in short. 
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leaving in them the same absolute numer- 
ical or corpuscular identity as before, — there 
surely can be no greater difficulty, in sup- 
posing, as in the ease before imagined, that 
a certain position of the sun might have 
immediately caused the particles of a distant 
liquid to arrange themselves in the particular 
configuration that constitutes the solid ice, 
— ^which, though perhaps a more striking 
change of state, would not have been more 
truly a change of state, than that which it now 
unquestionably produces, in modifying the rise 
or fall of our tides. And, if a distant body 
can produce in matter a change of state, with- 
out affecting its identity, by any addition or 
subtraction, we may surely admit, that the 
presence of an external body, as in perception, 
may, in mind also, produce a change of state, 
vvnthout affecting its identity ; unless, indeed, 
(whichjis not impossible, because nothing is 
impossible to human folly,) we should be in- 
clined to reverse our prejudices, and maintain, 
that matter may be easily conceived to change 
the affinities or tendencies that form its phy- 
sical character, in the particular circumstances 
observed, without any addition or subtraction 
of substance, but that some positive addition 
or subtraction of substance is, notwithstanding, 
essential to the simple changes or affections 
of the mind. 

If the moon were suddenly annihilated, 
our earth would still be the same identical 
planet, without the loss or gam of a single 
particle of substance But the state of this 
planet, as a whole, and of every atom of this 
planet, would he instantly altered, in many 
most important respects, — so completely al- 
tered, indeed, that not an atom of the mass 
would tend to the other atoms of the mass, 
in the same manner as before In like man- 
ner, if the light, which now, operating on one 
of my organs of sense, causes my mmd to ex- 
ist in the state that constitutes the sensation 
of a particular colour, were suddenly to van- 
ish, the state of my mind would he instantly 
changed, though my mind itself, considered 
as a substance, would still continue unaltered. 
In both cases, — the spiritual, and the ma- 
terial, — and m both cases dike, — absolute 
identity, in the strictest sense of the term, is 
consistent with innumerable diversities. 

In the discussion of this supposed difficulty, 
I have chosen, for illustration, in the first place, 
to consider the planetary attractions, in pre- 
ference to those which occur in the minuter 
changes that axe simply terrestrial ; because, 
in the case of operations at a distance, it is 
impossible for us not to perceive, that, even 
matter, a change of state is not inconsistent 
with complete permanence of absolute cor- 
iwscular identity ; while, in the compositions 
or decompositions, that occur spontaneously, 
or by artificial experiment, in the physical 
changes on the surface of our earth, the ad- 


ditions or subtractions of matter, that appear 
to us to constitute these phenomena, tinly 
destroy the corpuscular identity of the sub- 
stances in which the change takes place ; and 
the change of state is thus considered by us 
as implying a positive substantial change. But, 
when we examine even these phenomena a 
little more deeply, we shall find, that, like the 
great operations of gravitation on the masses 
of the universe, the changie, in ^tbese also, is 
not a positive change of substance, but is 
simply a change of state in a congenes of in- 
dependent substances, which we term one 
substance, merely because the spaces, that are 
really between them, are imperceptible to our 
very imperfect organs ; the addition or sub- 
traction of matter being not that which con- 
stitutes the new states or tendencies of the 
particles which continue present, but merely 
that which gives occasion to those changes of 
state or tendency; — as the positions of the 
heavenly bodies do not constitute the phe- 
nomena of our tides, but merely give occasion 
to that difference of state in the particles of 
the ocean, in consequence of which they as- 
sume of themselves a different configuration. 
Man is placed, as it has been truly said, on a 
point, between two infinities, — the infinitely 
great, and the infinitely little. It may be an 
extravagant speculation, to which I have be- 
fore alluded, — but it is not absolutely absurd, 
to suppose, that, in the unbounded system of 
nature, there may be beings, to whose vision 
the whole planetaiy attendants of each sepa- 
rate sun, which to us appear to revolve at dis- 
tances so immense, may yet seem but one 
small cohesive mass ; in the same manner, as, 
to those animalculae, whose existence and 
successive generations had been altogether un- 
known to man, till the microscope created 
them, as it were, to his feeble sight, and which, 
perhaps, are mighty animals compared with 
races of beings still more minute, that are 
constantly li\ung in our very presence, and yet 
destined never to be known to us, — those 
bodies, which to us seem one small cohesive 
mass, may appear separated by distances, re- 
latively as great as to us are those of the 
planets. That light, itself a body, should 
pass freely through a mass of solid crystal, is 
regarded by us as a sort of physical wonder ; 
and yet it is far from impossible, that, between 
the atoms which compose this apparently solid 
mass, whole nations of living beings may be 
dwelling, and exercising their mutual works 
of peace or hostility ; while perhaps, if phi- 
losophy can be exercised, in brains of such in- 
finitesimal dimensions, in the same manner 
as in our coarser oigans, the nature of the 
atoms, or distant worlds around them, may 
be dividing, with endless absurdities, the 
Ptolemies and Aristotles of the little re- 
publics. We have all so much of the na- 
ture of the inhabitants of Brobdignag, that a 
supposition of this kind, — ^which is perhaps 
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truly in itself not a very probable one, — yet 
appeals to us much more impiobable than it 
really is. We smile, as recognizing our own 
nature, when the sovereign of that country of 
giants is represented by the most unfortunate, 
or rather the most fortunate of all voyagers, 
as “ turning to his first minister, who waited 
behind him with a white staff, near as tail as 
the mainmast of the Royal Sovereign, and ob- 
serving how contemptible a thing w'as human 
grandeur, which could be mimicked by such 
diminutive insects. And yet,” said he, “ I 
dare engage, those creatures have their titles 
and distinctions of honour ; they contrive their 
nests and buiTows, that they call houses and 
cities ; they make a figure in dress and equi- 
page ; they love, they fight, they dispute, they 
cheat, they betray.” Arid we fully enter into 
the difficulty which the savans of the country, 
who had all agreed that the new-discovered 
animal could not have been produced accord- 
ing to the regular laws of nature, must have 
found in giving him a name. “ One of them 
seemed to think that I might be an embryo, 
or abortive birth. But this opinion was re- 
jected by the other J;wo, who observed my 
limbs to be perfect and finished , and that I 
had lived several years, as it was manifest from 
my beard, the stumps whereof they plainly 
discovered through a magnifying-glass. They 
would not allow me to be a dwarf, because 
my littleness was beyond all degrees of com- 
parison ; for the queen’s favourite dwarf, the 
smallest ever known m that kingdom, was 
near thirty feet high. After much debate, 
they concluded unanimously, that I was only 
relplum scalcath, which is interpreted literally 
lusiis natures , a determination exactly agree- 
able to the modem philosophy of Europe, 
whose professors, disdaining the old evasion 
of occult causes, whereby the followers of 
Aristotle endeavoured in vam to disguise their 
ignorance, have invented this wonderful solu- 
tion of all difficulties, to the unspeakable ad- 
vancement of human knowledge.””* 

Whatever may be thought of speculations 
of this kind, however, with respect to the re- 
lative distance of the atoms of bodies, it is 
not the less certain, that these atoms are se- 
parate substances, independent of the other 
similar or different substances that apparently 
adhere to them in continuity, — that they are, 
in truth, the only matenal substances which 
really exist, since the bodies which we term 
masses are only those very atoms under an- 
other name, — that they remain, and cannot 
but remain, identical, amid all the changes 
of chymical composition or decomposition, — 
and that the change which they suffer, there- 
fore, however strikingly their physical char- 
acter may be altered for the time, is a change 
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not of substance, but of state only In the 
case of the foimation of ice, for example, the 
elementary atoms themselves, which are all 
that truly exist in natuie, are not, and cannot 
be, changed ; but particles, whic h were for- 
merly easily separable from adjacent parti- 
cles, now resist this separation by a consider- 
able force There is a change m their state, 
therefore, since they now exist with a differ- 
ent degree of tendency toward each other,—, 
a change, to which the sepaiation of a quan- 
tity of caloric may, indeed, have given occa-. 
sion ; but which is to be distinguished from 
that momentary separation itself, since the 
solidity, which is only another name for the 
corpuscular resistance, continues after the se- 
paration is complete, and would continue for 
ever, unless a change of temperature were 
again to restore that former state or tenden- 
cy of the particles, in which they were easily 
separable. To him who has learned to con- 
sider bodies as, what they truly are, a multi- 
tude of separate and independent corpuscles, 
there is no change of identity, and cannot be 
any change of identity, in all the phenomena 
or changes of the universe. The atoms, 
which alone existed, continue as before j and 
all w'hich constitutes the phenomenon, or va- 
rieties of successive phenomena, is a change 
of their place or tendency. 

This corpuscular view of the material uni- 
verse, — ^which, of course, admits an infinite 
variety of applications, corresponding with the 
infinite variety of its phenomena, — has many 
most striking analogies in that moral universe 
with the phenomena of which we are chiefly 
concerned. Indeed, when we consider any 
of the masses before us, as deriving all its ap- 
paient magnitude from a number of separate 
bodies, of \vhich it is composed, — any one of 
which, individually, would be too minute to 
be distinguishable by us, — it is scarcely pos- 
sible not to think of the similarity which it 
presents to the multitudes of human beings 
that are, as it were, massed together in the 
great nations of the earth ; and m which any 
single individual, if he could be supposed to 
have exercised his powers separately, would 
have been truly as insignificant as a single 
atom separated from the mass of which it is a 
part. What we call the greatness of a nation 
IS nothing more than the union of a number 
of little interests and litde passions joined in 
one common object ; *to which insignificant 
elements, so wonderful when combined, if we 
could distinctly reduce, by analysis, the most 
unn vailed power that has evei commanded 
the admiration arfd envy of the world, it 
would, at fiist view, run some little risk of 
appearing contemptible. The advantages of 
this socid union of mankind, as silently felt 
at every moment, are unquestionably so infi- 
nite in comparison, as almost to sink into no- 
thing the occasional evils to which the aggre- 
gation and massing of so many powers, when- 
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ill directed) may give rise, — though these ter- 
rific evils, when they occur, may dwell more 
permanently in the mind ; — ^like the visitations 
of storms and earthquakes, which we remem- 
ber for ever, while, with a sort of thankless 
forgetfulness, we scarcely think of the calm 
beauty and regularity with which season after 
season passes over us. The rock which, de- 
scending from the top of a mountain, lays waste 
whatever it meets in its progress, and to at- 
tempt to stop w'hich, while its short career 
lasts, would be almost like instant annihila- 
tion, derives this overwhelming force from an 
infinite number of independent corpuscles, any 
one of which, if it had fallen singly, would have 
been far less destructive than the flutter of an 
insect's wmg ; and that tyrannical power of a 
single man, before which, in unhappy ages of 
successful oppression, the earth has so often 
trembled, — as before some power of darkness, 
endowed with moie than human sway, — ^has 
derived its irresistible might, not from powers 
included in itself, — ^which, in reference to the 
objects achieved by it, would have been feeble 
indeed, — ^butfrom the united powers of beings 
still feebler, who were trembling while they ex- 
ecuted commands to which themselves alone 
gave omnipotence. 

To this corpuscular view, however, though 
it is unquestionably the sort of view to which, 
in our ultimate physical inquiries into the phe- 
nomena of matter, we must come, you may, 
perhaps, not be sufficiently accustomed, to en- 
ter fully into the reasoning on the subject. 
It will probably be less difficult for you, if we 
take rather, as an illustration, the simpler case 
of impulse ; in which the bodies affecting each 
other are not, as in chymistry, indistinguish- 
able corpuscles, but masses, clearly defined, 
and easily perceptible. 

I need not, of course, repeat tbe arguments 
formerly stated, to prove that attraction, how- 
ever general it may he as a law of matter at 
all visible distances, does not continue, but 
gives place to an opposite tendency at those 
smaller (fistances which we are imable to per- 
ceive with our weak organs, and which we 
earn to estimate only by effects that are in- 
consistent with absolute contact ; — ^for exam- 
ple, by the well-known fact of the compres- 
sibility of bodies, which could not take place 
if their particles were already in contact, and 
which, by the continually increasing resistance 
to the compressing foree that would bring the 
corpuscles nearer, shows, that there is, at dif- 
ferent degrees of nearness, a tendency con- 
tinuing to operate which is the very reverse 
of attraction. There is, therefore, every rea- 
son to believe,— since repulsion, as the fact 
of forcible compression shows, takes place 
wWle ^ particles of bodies are still at a cer- 
tain distance, — that Ihe motion produced in 
one body by another, and ascribed to imme- 
diate impulse, is produced, without actual con- 
tpct, by this mutual repulsion, as it is called, 


of the bodies when brought within a certain 
invisible degree of vicinity to each other ; or, 
in other words, — for repulsion means nothing 
more mysterious than this simple fact, — the 
tendency which bodies, in certain relative po- 
sitions of apparent but not actual contact, 
have to fly off from each other with certain 
degrees of velocity, as, in certain other rela- 
tive positions, of ^stiiiguishable distance, they 
have a tendency to approach .each other. 
This repulsion, or tendency from each other 
at one point of nearness, is of itself as easy to 
be conceived, as that attraction, or tendency 
toward each other at other points of distance 
to which we give the name of gravitation; 
and it is only from our greater familiarity with 
the one, as operating at distances which axe 
visible, while the other, — except in a few cases, 
such as those of magnetism and electricity, — 
operates only^at distances which are imper- 
ceptible to us, that we feel a little more diffi- 
culty in admitting the repulsion than the at- 
traction of matter. There is, then, — how- 
ever universal gravitation may seem, wnen 
vve think only of perceptible distances, — a 
certain point of near approach, before actual 
contact, at which gravitation ceases ; and, be- 
yond this point, the tendency of bodies to- 
ward each other is converted, as the force ne- 
cessary to compress them evidently shows, 
into a tendency from each other ; both ten- 
dencies, indeed, being inexplicable, but the 
one in no respect more so than the other. 

For this apparent digression, on a point of ge- 
neral physics, I make no apology, as it is abso- 
lutely necessary for illustrating the particular 
case to which I am to proceed. The considera- 
tion of it requires, what the whole of this discus- 
sion, indeed, has already required from you, 
no small exercise of patient attention ; but I 
trust that 1 sufficiently prepared you for this, 
in a former Lecture, when I stated the im- 
portance of such attention, not merely in re- 
lation to the subject considered at the time, 
but as a part of your mental discipline, and 
the advantage which might thus be derived 
to your intellectual character, from the very 
difficulties which the subject presents. It is 
in philosophy, as in many a fairy tale., The 
obstacles which the hero encounters, are not 
progressively gi eater and greater; but his 
most difficult achievements are often at the 
very commencement of his career. He be- 
gins, perhaps, with attacking the castle of 
some enchanter, and has to force his way, un- 
assisted, through the griffins and dragons that 
oppose his entrance. He finishes the adventure 
with the death of the magician, and strips 
him of some ring, or other talisman, which 
renders his subsequent adventures compara- 
tively easy and secure. I cannot venture to 
say, indeed, that a perfect acquaintance with 
the difficulties of the present question, and of 
some of the late questions which have en- 
gaged us, win be such a talisman to you, m 
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your future career of intellectual science. 
But I may safely say, that the habit of atten- 
tive thought, uhioh the consideiation of sub- 
jects so abstiact, necessarily pi oduces, in those 
who are not too indolent to give attention to 
them, or too indiffeient to feel interest m 
them, is more truly valuable than any talis- 
man of which accident or force might deprive 
Tou. The magic with which this endows you, 
^ not attached to a ring, or a gem, or any 
thing external^ it lives, and lives for ever, m 
the very essence of your minds. 

When a billiard-ball, on being struck, ap- 
proaches another, which is at rest, it soon ar- 
rives at the point of seeming, but not actual 
contact, at which their mutual attraction 
ceases, and the force which it has acquired 
still canying it on, it passes this bounding 
point and arrives at a point at which repulsion 
has already begun. Accordingly the body, for- 
merly at rest, now flies off on a principle pre- 
cisely similar (though the mere direction be 
opposite,) to that by which the same ball, if 
dropped from a hand that supported it, would, 
without the actual impulse of any body, have 
quitted its stare of rq^t, as in the present case, 
and have gravitated, or, which is the same 
thing, have moved of itself toward the eaitb. 

Before the first ball, which you will, per- 
haps, more easily remember by the name, A, 
arrived so very near to the second ball B, as 
to have come within.the sphere of their mu- 
tual repulsion, this second ball was at rest, 
that is to say, it had no tendency to move in 
any direction. This state of rest, however, is 
only one of the many states in which a body 
may exist; and if, which must suiely be al- 
lowed, a body having a tendency to continued 
motion, be in a different state from one which 
has no such tendency, this change of state im- 
plying, it must be remarked, not even the 
slightest loss of identity, has been produced 
in the body B, by the mere vicinity of the 
body A. For the sake of illustration, let us 
now suppose this body A to be hot or lumi- 
nous. It will still, as before, produce the new 
state of tendency to motion, in B, when 
it arrives within the limits of their sphere 
of repulsion. Is it less conceivable, then, 
that the mere presence of this hot or lu- 
minous body should produce the new sen- 
sation of warmth, or of colour, w^hich are 
different states of the sentient mind, without 
affecting in the slightest degree the identity of 
the mind itself, than that it should produce, 
without any loss of absolute identity, in the 
body B, an immediate tendency, in that body, 
to move along with a certain velocity, a state 
as different from that in which it remains at 
rest, as the sensation of warmth, which is one 
state of the mind, is different from the sensa- 
tion of colour, which is another state of the 
mind? Nor does the parallel end here ; for, 
since a body at rest, acquiring a tendency to 
begin motion in one particular direction, as. 
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for example, to move north, must be in a dif- 
ferent state from that in which it would ha\e 
been, if it had acquiied an instant tendency 
to move east, or in any other direction ; and 
the diiection once begun, being the same, since 
a body having a tendency to move with one 
velocity, must, at every moment of its pro- 
gress, be in a different state fiom that m 
which it has a tendency to move with a dif- 
ferent velocity, — It is evident, that the meie 
presence of a body may produce, in a second 
body, according to tbe difference of their po- 
sitions and relative magnitudes, a variety of 
states, that, when all the varieties of direction 
and all the varieties of velocity are estimated 
together, maybe considered as infinite — equai, 
at least in number, to the different states of 
.which the mind is susceptible, in its almost 
infinite variety of feelings ; and all this with- 
out any essential change that can affect the 
identity of the quiescent or moving body, or 
any essential change that can affect the iden- 
tity of the mind. 

I am aware, that, when you consider, for 
the first time, this assertion of an infinite va- 
riety of states, corresponding with all the in- 
numerable varieties of direction and velocity, 
in the tendencies of a simple billiard ball, 
which, in the various circumstances supposed, 
appeals to us precisely the same, in all its 
sensible qualities, you may be apt to conceive, 
that the assertion must be founded on a mis- 
take, and, from the influence of former preju- 
dice, may be inclined to think, that, when it 
exliibits a tendency to begin to move east at 
one time, and, at another time, a beginning 
tendency to move north, this does not arise 
from any difference of state in itself, but fiom 
Its being merely carried along by the first ball, 
which was itself previously moving in one or 
other of these particular lines of direction. 
When the elastic billiard-ball, however, bounds 
away from the bdll which stnkes it, this sup- 
position is manifestly inapplicable ; — and, in 
all cases, it is the influence only of foimer 
prejudice which can lead you to this opinion, 
— ^the influence of that prejudice, by which 
you may have been accustomed to consider 
impulse, not as inducing a tendency to mo- 
tion at some little distance, but as involving 
the necessity of actual contact. To desti oy 
this prejudice, a very little reflection on the 
phenomena of elastic bodies, in their shocks 
and mutual retrocessions, is surely all that 
can be requisite ; and if the motion of B, and 
consequently its tendency to motion, have 
begun, without contact of A, as it aftenvards 
continues while AJ the elastic body which 
struck it, is moving back in an opposite di- 
rection, it could not be by mechanical tnision, 
as carried along by A, which is still at some 
points of distance from it when its motion be- 
gins, and at still greacer distance the longer 
the motion continues, that B has assumed 
any one of its variety of states, — that, for ex- 
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ample, in which, in one case, it tends to 
move east, in another case to move north ; in 
one case to move rapidly, in another slowly. 
To say that the body acquires this new ten- 
dency because it is impelled, is only to say 
thatitis impelled because it is impelled. Itis an 
equally idle use of language, to affirm, — as if a 
word could obviate the difficulty instead of 
merely stating it, — that A, in communicating 
a different tendency to B, which was before 
at rest, does this by a principle or power of 
repulsion ; for this, as I have said, is merely to 
state, in a single wurd, the regularity, in cer- 
tain circumstances, of the very fact asserted. 
The different tendencies of B, and conse- 
quently the different states in which B ex- 
ists — are not the less different, in whatever 
manner the difference may have been produ- 
ced, or by whatever word, or combination 
of words, the difference may be expressed. 
There is no magic in the phrase, principle of 
repulsion or power of repulsion, wffiich can ren- 
der the same, states or tendencies that are in 
themselves opposite ; — ^for, as far as we un- 
derstand the phiase, it expresses nothing more 
than the invariableness of the simple fact, 
that, m certain circumstances of relative posi- 
tion, bodies have a tendency to fly off from 
each other, as, in certain other circumstances 
of relative position, which constitute the phe- 
nomena of gravitation, they have a tendency 
to approach. Whatever term w’e may em- 
ploy to denote it, it is still a physical fact, that, 
at a certain point of near and seemingly close 
approach of another mass, a body, which was 
before in a state of rest, acquires immediately 
a tendency to fly off in different directions, 
and with different velocities at different times, 
and consequently, that, if the tendency to be- 
gin or to continue motion m one direction, 
and with one velocity, be a state different I 
from that which constitutes the tendency to 
begin or to continue motion in another direc- 
tion, and with another velocity, the ball B, 
in these different circumstances, how^ever iden- 
tical it may be in substance, exists in two dif- 
ferent states ; or all states, however different, 
may be said to be the same. 

It may be admitted, then, that the feeling 
of rapture is a state of mind completely dif- 
ferent from that which constitutes the feeling 
of agony ; that the sensation of the fragrance 
of a rose has no resembhmce to our concep- 
tion of a sphere or of an equilateral triangle ; 
and that, in general, all those thoughts and 
emotions, which, — more tmly than the mere 
union of the immortal spirit within us wnth 
the body which it animates, — ^may be said to 
constitute life, 



diese, as they prevail, in different hours, 
render the same individual mind more unlike 


to itself, if its states or tendencies alone, and 
not Its substantial identity, be considered, than 
the minds perhaps of any twm human beings, at 
the same moment. But still, as we have seen^ 
even from the analogy of the material wmrld, 
which was supposed to furnish a pow^erful 
objection, it is no argument against the ab- 
solute identity of the mind, that it exists in 
different states, how^ever opposite, any more 
than It IS an argument agiwnst the absolute 
identity of a body, that it, a1? one moment, 
has a tendency to one particular motion, 
— at another moment a tendency to a dif- 
ferent motion, — and at another moment, no 
tendency whate\er to motion of any kind; 
since, in all these cases, as much as in the 
varying affections of the mind, there is a 
change of state, with absolute identity of 
substance. 


LECTURE XV. 

THE NEGATIVE EVIDENCE OP MENTAL IDEN- 
TITY CONTINUED , OPINION OP MR LOCKE 
RESPECTING IDENTITY ; SOURCE OF HIS PAR- 
ADOX ON THIS SUBJECT ; AND REFLECTIONS 
SUGGESTED BY IT. 

My last Lecture, Gentlemen, was employ- 
ed in consideiing the general objection to 
the identity of the mind, drawn from the con- 
trasts of its momentary feelings, — an objection 
founded on the supposed incompatibility of 
diversity of any kind with strict and absolute 
identity. After the very full examination 
which it received, it is unnecessary to dwell 
at any length on the other objection, drawn 
from changes of general character, m the same 
individual, at different periods of life, or in 
different circumstances of fortune ; since pre- 
cisely the same arguments, from the general 
analogy of nature, which disprove the sup- 
posed incompatibility in the one case, dis- 
prove it also in the other. Even matter it- 
self, w^e have seen, may, without the slightest 
alteration of its identity, exist in an almost in- 
finite variety of states ; having, in some of these 
states, qualities precisely the reverse of those 
which it exhibited in other states, attracting 
what it repelled, repelling what it attracted ; 
and it surely is not more wonderful, therefore, 
that the same identical mind, also, should, m 
relation to the same objects, in different cir- 
cumstances, be susceptible of an almost infi- 
nite variety of affections, — approving, disap- 
proving, choosing, repenting. If we knew 
nothing more of the relations of two bilhard- 
balls to each other, than the phenomena which 
they exhibit in the moment of their mutual 
percussion, when they have been forced, with- 
in a cert£un degree of close vicinity, by the im- 
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pelling stroke, we should regard them, from 
their instant reciprocal repulsion, as having a 
natural tendency to fly off from each other ; 
and, in the state in which they then exist, 
there is no question that such is their tenden- 
cy — a tendency, which, in these circumstances, 
may be regarded as their genuine physical 
character. Yet we have only to imagine the 
two balls placed at a distance from each other 
iike that of the remotest planet from the sun ; 
and in traversing the whole wide void that 
intervenes, what a different physical charac- 
ter would they exhibit, m their accelerating 
tendency toward each other, as if their very na- 
ture were lastingly changed ? If there are, 
then, such opposite tendencies in the same 
bodies, without any loss of identity, why may 
not the same minds also have their opposite 
tendencies, when, in like manner, removed, 
as it w’^ere, into circumstances that are differ- 
ent, loving, perhaps, what they hated before, 
and hating w'hat they loved ? If the change of 
state be not temporary, but permanent, the 
resulting affections may well be supposed to 
be permanently different ; and, indeed, if they 
be different at all, cannot but be permanently 
different, like the altered state. It is as little 
wonderful, therefore, when any lasting change 
of circumstances is taken into account, that 
the same individual should no longer exhibit 
the same intellectual and moral appearances, 
as that matter, in its different states, should 
no longer exhibit the same obvious phenome- 
na ; attracting, perhaps, the very bodies which 
it before repelled, and repelling the very j 
bodies which it before attracted, and attract- 
ing and repelling with differences of force, 
and consequent differences of velocity in the 
bodies around, the varieties of which it would 
require all the powers of our arithmetic to 
compute. 

When we observe, then, in a mind, which 
we have long known and valued, any marks of 
altered character, — ^when for example, in one, 
who, by the favour, or rather by the cruelty, 
of Fortune, has been raised, from a situation 
comparatively humble, to sudden distinctions 
of power and opulence, we see the neglect of 
all those virtues, the wider opportunity of ex- 
ercising which seemed to him formerly the 
chief, or even the only advantage that render- 
ed such distinctions dcshable, — the same fri- 
volous vanity which before appeared to him 
ridiculous m others, and the same contemp- 
tuous insolence of pride which before appear- 
ed to him contemptible, — a craving and impa- 
tient desire of greater wealth, merely because 
fie has no longer any use to make of it, unless, 
indeed, that it has become more necessary to 
his avarice than it ever was before to his 
want, — and a gay and scornful indifference 
to miseries, that are still sometimes able to 
force themselves upon his view, the relief 
of which, that once seemed to him so glorious 
a privilege, would now not require of him 


even the scanty merit of sacrificing a single 
superfluity . — When we perceive this contrast 
and almost say within ourselves, Is this the 
same being? we should remember that the 
influence of fortune is not confined to the 
mere trapping, which it gives or takes away 
— that it operates within as much as without 
— and that, accordingly, in the case now ima- 
gined by us, the new external circumstances 
have been gradually modifying the mind, in the 
same manner as new external circumstances 
of a different kind modify the bodies which 
happen to be placed in them, — not affect- 
ing their identity, but altering their state ; 
and that, if we could distinguish, as accurate- 
ly, the series of changes which take place in 
mind, as we can distinguish those which 
take place in matter, we should not be more 
astonished, that, in circumstances of rare and 
unhappy occurrence, a disposition once appa- 
rently generous is generous no more, than 
we are to observe a body, attracted to another 
body, at one distance, and afterwards repelled 
fi oin it, in consequence merely of a change of 
their mutual position, — a change so veiy slight 
as to be altogether undistinguishable by our 
senses. 

I have dwelt on this question at much 
greater length than I should otherwise have 
done, however interesting it truly is as a ques- 
tion of metaphysics, because I was anxious to 
obviate a prejudice which is very closely con- 
nected with this point, and which, most unfor- 
tunately for the progress of the Philosophy 
of Mind, has given a wrong bias to the spe- 
culations of many very enlightened men. 
No one, I am aware, can be so sincerely scep- 
tical as to doubt, even for a moment, his own 
identity, as one continued sentient being, 
whatever ingenious sophistry he may urge in 
support of the paradox which he professes to 
hold. But still, while the compatibility of 
diversity with absolute identity, as now ex- 
plained to you, was but obscurely felt, — a 
compatibility which, to the best of my remem- 
brance, no writer, with whom lam acquainted, 
has attempted to illustrate, — the difficulty of 
reconciling the growth or decay of knowledge, 
and all the successive contrasts or changes of 
feeling, which our sensations, thoughts, emo- 
tions, exhibit, with the permanent indivisible 
unity of the same sentient principle, has been 
sufficient, m many cases, to produce a vague 
and almost unconscious tendency to material- 
ism, in minds that wmiild not otherwise have 
been easily led away by a system so illusive ; 
and, where it has not produced this full effect, 
it has at least pro(Juced a tendency, in many 
cases, to encumber the simple theory of the 
mental phenomena with false and unnecessary 
hypotheses, very much akin to those of absolute 
materialism. Without this absolute material- 
ism, mind must still be left, indeed, as the ul- 
I timate subject of sensation, and the difficulty 
1 tnily remains the same ; but it is contrived to 
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complicate, as much as possible, the corpo- 
real part of the process, which precedes this 
ultimate mental part, by the introduction of 
phantasms, or other shadowy films, animal 
spirits, vibrati uncles, or other sensorial mo- 
tions, that a wider room may thus be left for 
a play of changes, and the difficulty of ac- 
counting for the diversity of sensations be less 
felt, when it is to be divided among so many 
substances in almost constant motion ; while 
the attention is, at the same time, led away 
from the immediate mental change, in which 
alone the supposed difficulty consists, to the 
mere corpuscular changes, in which there is 
no supposed difficulty. 

It is a general law of our internal, as well 
as of our external perceptions, that we distin- 
guish most readily what is least complicated. 
In a chorus of many voices, a single discordant 
voice may escape even a nice discriminator 
of musical soimds, who would have detected 
instantly the slightest deviation from the me- 
lody of a simple air. A juggler, when he 
wishes to withdraw a single card, is careful to 
present to us many; and, though the card 
which he withdraws is truly before our eyes 
at the very moment at which he separates it i 
from the pack, we do not discover the quick 
motion which separates it, however suspi- 
ciously watchful we may be, because our 
vigilance of attention is distracted by the num- 
ber of cards which he suffers to remain. It 
is not because the card which he removes is 
not before us, then, that we do not observe 
the removal of it, but because it is only one 
of many that are before us. It is precisely 
the same m those complicated matenal pro- 
cesses, with which some theorists encumber 
the simple phenomena of the mind. The dif- 
ficulty which seems, to them, to attend any 
diversity whatever in a substance that is iden- 
tical, simple, indivisible, and incapable of addi- 
tion or subtraction, remains, indeed, ultimately 
in all its force, and would strike us equally, 
if this supposed difficulty were to be consider- 
ed alone. But many hypothetical vibrations, 
or other motions, are given to our considerar- 
tion at the same moment, that glance upon 
our mental view like the rapid movements of 
the juggler’s hand. We, therefore, do not 
feel so painfully as before, a difficulty which 
occupies our attention only in part ; and, in 
our feeble estimation of things, to render a 
difficulty less visible to us, is almost hke a 
diminution of the difficulty itself. 

For obviating this tendency to materialism, 
or to what may be considered almost as a 
species of semi-materialism in the physiology 
of the mind, it is of no small consequence to 
navp accpate views of the nature of our men- 
tal identity. Above all, it is of importance, 
that we should be sufficiently impressed with 
the conviction, that absolute identity, far from 
excluding every sort of diversity, is perfectly 
compatible, as we have seen, with diversities 


that are almost infinite When we have once 
obtained a clear view of this compatibility, as 
independent of any additions or subtractions 
of substance, we shall no longer be led to con- 
vert our simple mental operations into long 
continued processes, of which the last links 
only are mental and the preceding imaginary 
links corporeal ; as if the introduction of all 
this play of hypotheses were necessary for 
saving that identity of mind, which we are 
perhaps unwilling to abandon Altogether ; for 
it will then appear to us not more wonderful, 
that the mind, without the slightest loss of 
identity, should at one moment begin to exist 
m the state which constitutes the sensation of 
the fragrance of arose, and at another moment 
should begin to exist in the state which con. 
stitutes the sensation of the sound of a flute, 
or in the opposite states of love and hate, rap- 
ture and agony, — than that the same body, 
without the slightest change of its identity, 
should exist, at one moment, in the state 
I which constitutes the tendency to approach 
another body, and at another moment in the 
opposite state which constitutes the tendency 
to fly from it, or that, with the same absolute 
identity, it should exist, at different moments, 
in the different states which constitute the 
tendencies to begin motion in directions that 
are at right angles to each other, so as to be- 
gin to move in the one case north, in the 
other east, and to continue this motion, at 
one time with one velocity, at other times 
■with other velocities, and consequently, with 
other tendencies to motion that are infinite, 
or almost infinite. 

With these remaiks, I conclude what ap- 
pears to me to be the most accurate view of 
the question of our personal, or, as I have 
rather chosen to term it, our mental identity. 
We have seen, that the belief of this arises, 
not from any inference of reasoning, but from 
a principle of intuitive assent, operating uni- 
versally, immediately, iiTesistibly, and there- 
fore justly to be regarded as essential to our 
constitution, — a pnnciple exactly of the same 
kind as those to which reasoning itself must 
ultimately be traced, and from which alone 
its consecutive series of propositions can de- 
rive any authority. We have seen that this 
belief, though intuitive, is not involved in any 
one of our separate feelings, which, consider- 
ed merely as present, might succeed each 
other, in endless variety, -without affording 
any notion of a sentient being, more perma- 
nent than the sensation itself ; but that it ari- 
ses, on the consideration of our feelings as 
successive, in the same manner as our belief 
of proportion, or relation in general, arises, 
not from the conception of one of the related 
objects or ideas, but only after the previous 
conception of both the relative and the cor- 
relative ; or mther, that the belief of identity 
does not arise as subsequent, but is involved 
ia the very remembrance which allows us to 
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consider our feelings as successive ; since it is 
impossible for us to regard them as successive 
without regarding them as feelings of our sen- 
tient self ; — not flowing, therefore, from ex- 
perience or reasoning, but essential to these, 
and necessarily implied in them, — since there 
can be no result of experience, but to the 
mind which remembers that it has previously 
observed, and no reasoning but to the mind 
which remembera that it has felt the truth of 
some proposition, from which the truth of its 
present conclusion is derived. In addition to 
this positive evidence of our identity,'we have 
seen that the strongest objections which we 
could imagine to be urged against it, are, as 
might have been expected, sophistical, in the 
false test of identity which they assume, — 
that the contrasts of momentary feeling, and 
even the more permanent alterations of gen- 
eral character, in the same individual, afford 
no valid argument against it ; since, not in 
mind only, but in matter also, — (from a su- 
perficial and partial view of the phenomena of 
which the supposed objections are derived,) 
— the most complete identity of substance, 
without addition of, anything, or subtraction 
of any thing, is compatible with an infinite 
diversity of states. 

I cannot quit the subject of identity, how- 
ever, — ^though, from my belief of its impor- 
tance, I may already, perhaps, have dwelt up- 
on it too long, — without giving you some 
slight account of the very strange opinions of 
Mr Locke on the subject. I do this, both 
because some notice is due to the paradoxes, 
—even though they be erroneous,— of so il- 
lustrious a man, and because I conceive it to 
be of great advantage, to point out to you oc- 
casionally the illusions which have been able 
to obscure the discernment of those bnght 
spirits which nature sometimes, though spa- 
ringly, grants, to adorn at least that intellec- 
tual gloom, which even they cannot irradiate ; I 
that, in their path of glory, seem to move 
along the heavens by their own independent 
light, as if almost unconscious of the darkness 
below, but cannot exist there for a moment, 
without shedding, on the feeble and doubtful 
throngs beneath, some faint beams of their 
own incommunicable lustre. It is chiefly, as 
connected with these eminent names, that fal- 
lacy itself becomes instructive, when simply 
exhibited, — if this only be done, not from any 
wish to disparage merits that are far above 
the impotence of such attempts, but Avith all 
the veneration which is due to human excel- 
lence, united as it must ever be to human im- 
perfection. “ Even the errors of great men,” 
it has been said, “ are fruitful of truths and 
though they were to be attended with no other 
advantage, this one at least they must al- 
ways have, that they teach us how very pos- 
sible it is for man to err ; thus lessening at 
once our tendency to slavish acquiescence in 
the unexamined opinions of others, and, — 


which is much harder to be done— lessening 
also, as much as it is possible for any thing 
to lessen, the strong conviction, which we 
feel, that we are ourselves unerring. — The 
first, and most instructive lesson, which man 
can receive, when he is capable of reflection, 
IS to think for himself ; the second, without 
which the first would he comparatively of 
little value, is to reject, in himself, that mfal- 
libility which he rejects in others. 

The opinion of Locke, with respect to per- 
sonal identity, is, that it consists in conscious- 
ness alone ; by which term, in its reference 
to the past, he can mean nothing more than 
perfect memory. As far back as we are con- 
scious, or remember ; so far, and no farther, 
he says, are we the same persons. In short, 
what we do not remember, we, as persons, 
strictly speaking, never did. The identity 
of that which remembers, and which is surely 
independent of the remembrance itself, is thus 
made to consist in the remembrance, that is 
confessedly fugitive ; and, as if that every pos- 
sible inconsistency might he crowded together 
in this single doctrine, the same philosopher, 
who holds, that our personal identity consists 
m consciousness, is one of the most strenuous 
opponents of the doctrine, that the soul al- 
ways thinks, or is conscious ; so that, m this 
interval of thought, from consciousness to 
consciousness, — since that which is essential 
to identity is, by supposition, suspended, the 
same identical soul, as far as individual per- 
sonality is concerned, is not the same iden- 
tical soul, but exists when it does not exist. 

There is another consequence of this doc- 
trine,” says Dr Reid, “ which follows no less 
necessarily, though Mr Locke probably did 
i not see it. It is that a man may be, and at 
the same time not be, the person that did a 
particular action. 

“ Suppose a brave Officer to have been 
flogged when a boy at school, for robbing an 
orchard, to have taken a standard from the 
enemy in his fiirst campaign, and to have been 
made a General in advanced life ; Suppose 
also, which must be admitted to be possible, 
that when he took the standard, he was con- 
scious of his having been flogged at school ; 
and that, when made a General, he was con- 
scious of his taking the standard, but had ab- 
solutely lost the consciousness of his flogging 

These things being supposed, it follows 
from Mr Locke’s docfrine, that he who was 
flogged at school is the same person who took 
the standard ; and that he who took the stan- 
dard is the same person who was made a Ge- 
neral. Whence it follows, if there be any 
truth in log^c, that the General is the same 
person with him who was flogged at school 
But the General’s consciousness does not 
reach so far hack as his flogging; therefore, 
according to Mir Locke’s doctrine, he is not 
the person who was flogged. Therefore the 
General is, and at the same time is not, the 
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same person with him who was flogged at 
school.*'* 

But it is needless to deduce consequences 
horn this very strange paradox; since its 
author himself has done this, most fieely and 
fully, and often with an air of pleasantry, that 
but for the place in which we find it, as form- 
ing a part of a grave methodical essay on the 
understanding, would almost lead us to think, 
that he was himself smiling, in secret, at his 
own doctrine, and propounding it with the 
same mock solemnity with which the disco- 
verer of Laputa has revealed to us all the se- 
crets of the philosophy of that island of philo- 
sophers. 

He allows it to follow, from his doctrine, 
diat, if we remembered at night, and never 
but at night, one set of the events of our life ; 
as, for instance, those which happened five 
years ; and never, but in the day time, 
that different set of events which happened 
six years ago ; this day and night man,’* to 
use his own phrase, would be two as distinct 
persons as Socrates and Plato ; and, in short, 
that we are truly as m’any persons as we have, 
or can be supposed to have at different times, 
separate and distinct remembrances of differ- 
ent series of events. In this case, indeed, he 
makes a distinction of the visible man, who is 
the same, and of the person who is different. 

“ But yet possibly, it will still be objected,” 
he says, “ suppose I wholly lose the memory 
of some parts of my life, beyond a possibility of 
retrieving them, so that perhaps I shall never 
be conscious of them again ; yet am I not the 
same person that did those actions, had those 
thoughts that I once was conscious of, though 
I have now forgot them ? To which I an- 
swer, that we must here take notice what the 
word I is applied to ; which, m this case, is 
the man only. And the same man being pre- 
sumed to be the same person, I is easily here 
opposed to stand also for the same person. But 
if it be possible for the same man to have dis- 
tinct incommunicable consciousness at differ- 
ent times, it is past doubt the same man 
would at different times make different persons ; 
which, we see, is the sense of mankind in the so- 
lemnest declaration, of their opinions ; human 
laws^not punishing the madman for the sober 
man’s actions, nor the sober man for what the 
mad man did, thereby making them two per- 
sons : which^ is somewhat explained by our 
W’ay of speaking in English, when we say such 
an one is not himself, or is beside himself; 
in which phrases it is insinuated, as if those who 
now, or at leastfirstusedthem, thought that self 
was changed, the self-same person was no 
longer in that 
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Such is the doctrine of a philosopher, whose 
intellectual excellence was unquestionably of 
the highest rank, and whose powers might be 
considered as entitling him to exemption, at 
least, from those gross errors which far weak- 
er understandings are capable of discovering, 
if even this humble relative privilege bad not 
been too great for man. He contends, that 
our remembrance of having done a certain 
action, IS not merely to us, the rememberers, 
the e\idence by which we brieve that we 
were the persons who did it, but is the very 
circumstance that makes us peisonally to have 
done It, — a doctrine, which, if the w’ord per- 
son were to be understood in the slightest de- 
gree in its common acceptation, would involve, 
as has been justly said, an absurdity as great 
as if it had been affirmed, that our belief of 
the creation of the world actually made it to 
have been created. 

If we could suppose Mr Locke to have 
never thought on tlie subject of personal 
identity, till this strange doctrine, and its 
consequences, were stated to him by another, 
it may almost be taken for granted, that he 
would not have failed instantly to discover its 
absurdity, as a mere verbal paradox; and, 
yet, after much reflection on the subject, he 
does not perceive that very absurdity, which 
he would have discovered, but for reflection. 
Such is the strange nature of our intellectual 
constitution. The very luncuons, that, in 
their daily and hourly exercise, save us from 
innumerable enors, somelimes lead us into 
errois, which, but for them, we might have 
avoided. I'he philosopher is like a u ell arm- 
ed and practised warrior, who, in his helmet 
and coat of mail, goes to the combat with 
surer means of victory than the ill-discipimed 
and defenceless mob around him, but who 
may yet sometimes fall where others would 
have stood, unable to rise and extricate him- 
self, from the incumbrance of that very ar- 
mour to which he has owed the conquests of 
many other fields. 

What, then, may we conceive to have been 
; the nature of the illusion which could lead a 
; mind like that of Mr Locke to admit, after 
reflection, an absurd paradox, and all its absurd 
consequences, which, before reflection, he 
i would have rejected ? 

It is to be traced chiefly, I conceive, to a 
source which is certainly the most abundant 
source of error in the writings and silent re- 
flections of philosophers, especially of those 

who are gifted vvdth originality of thought, 

the ambiguity of the language which they use, 
when they retain a word with one meaning, 
which IS generally understood in a different 
sense; the common meaning, in the course 
of their speculations, often mingling insensibly 
with their own, and thus producing a sort of 
confusion, which incapacitates them forperceiv- 
ing the precise consequences of either of the 
two. Mr Locke gives his own definition of 
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the word person, as comprised in the very 
consciousness which he supposes to be all 
that is essential to personal identity ; or at 
least he speaks of consciousness so v^uely 
and indefinitely as to allow this meaning of 
his definition to be present to his own mind, 
as often as he thought of personality. “To 
find,” he says, “ wherein personal identity con- 
sists, we must consider n'hat per&on stands 
for ; which, think, is a thinking intelligent 
being, that has reason and reflection, and can 
consider itself as itself, the same thinking 
thing, in difierent times and places, which it 
does only by that consciousness which is in- 
separable from thinking.”* 

Having once given this definition of a per- 
son, there can be no question that personal 
identity, in his sense, is wherever conscious- 
ness is, and only where consciousness is. But 
this is true of a person, only as defined by 
him ; and, if strictly analyzed, means nothing 
more, than that consciousness is wherever 
consciousness is, — a doctrine on which, per- 
haps, he could not have thought it worth his 
while to give any very long commentary. It 
appears more important, however, even to 
himself, and worthy of the long commentary 
which he has given it, because, m truth, he 
cannot refrain from still keeping, in his own 
mind, some obscure impression of the more 
common meaning of the term, and extending 
to a person, as thus commonly understood, 
what is true only of a person as defined by 
him. It is as if some whimsical naturalist 
should give a definition of the word animodi 
exclusive of every winged creature, and should 
then think that he was propounding a very 
notable and subtle paradox, in affirming that 
no animal is capable of rising for a few min- 
utes above the surface of the earth. It would 
be a paradox, only inasmuch as it might sug- 
gest, to those who heard it, a meaning differ- 
ent from that of the definition; and, but for this 
misconception, which the author of it himself 
might share, would be so insignificant a truism 
as not to deserve even the humblest of all 
praise, that of amusing absurdity. 

When, in such cases as this, we discover 
that singular inconsistency, which is to be 
found even in the very excellence of every 
thing that is human, — the perspicacity which 
sees, at an immeasurable distance, m the field 
of inquiry, what no other eye has seen, and 
which yet, in the very objects which it has 
grasped, is unable to distinguish what is visi- 
ble to common eyes, are we to lament the im- 
perfection of our mental constitution which 
leaves us liable to such error? Or, as in 
other instances, in which, from our incapacity 
of judging rightly, we are tempted at first to 
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regret the present arrangement of things, are 
we not rather to rejoice that we are so con- 
stituted by nature? If man had not been 
formed to err, in the same manner as he is 
formed to reason and to know, that perfect 
system of faculties, which excluded error, 
must have rendered his discernment too quick, 
not to seize instantly mnumeiable truths, the 
gradual discovery of which, by the exercise 
of his present more limited faculties, has been 
sufficient to give glory and happiness to whole 
ages of philosophical inquiry. If, indeed, the 
field had been absolutely boundless, he might 
still have continued to advance, as at present, 
though with more gigantic step, and more 
searching vision, and found no termination to 
his unlimited career. But the truths which 
relate to us physically, on this bounded scene 
of things in which we are placed, numerous 
as they are, are still in some measure finite, 
like that scene itself ; and the too rapid dis- 
coveries, therefore, of a few generations, as 
to the most important properties of things, 
would have left little more for the generations 
which were to follow, than the dull and spirit- 
I less task of learning what others had previously 
^ learned, or of teaching what themselves had 
been taught. 

Philosophy is not the mere passive posses- 
sion of knowledge ; it is, in a much more im- 
portant respect, the active exercise of ac- 
quiring it. We may truly apply to it what 
Pascal says of the conduct of life in general 
“ We think,” says he, “ that vve are seeking 
repose, and all which we are seeking is agita- 
tion.” In like manner, we think that it is 
truth itself which we seek, when the happi- 
ness which we are to feel most strongly, is in 
the mere search ; and all that would be ne- 
cessary, in many cases, to make the object 
of it appear indifferent, would be to put it 
fairly within our grasp. 

Our hopes, like towering falcons, aim 

At objects in an an y height , 

But all the pleasure of the game 

Is afar off to view the 

What little value do we set on discovenes 
that have been long familiar to us, though 
their own essential value must still continue 
the same. Even on the whole mass of know- 
ledge, that has been gradually and slowly 
transmitted to us, we reflect with little inter- 
est, unless as it may lead to something yet 
unknown ; and the result of a single new ex- 
periment, which bears no proportion to the 
mass to which it is added, will yet be suffi- 
cient to rouse and delight every philosopher in 
Europe. Itisavery shrewd remark of aFrench 
writer, in reference to the torpor which the 
most zealous inquiier feels as to eveiy thing 
which he knows, and his insatiable avidity for 
every thing which he does not know, that “ if 
1 Truth were fairly to show herself as she is, all 
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would be mined ; but it is plain, that she 
knows very well of how great importance it 
is that she should keep herself out of sight.” 

If we were to acquire, by an unhappy fore- 
sight, the knowledge which is not yet ours, 
it is very evident that we must soon regard it 
in the same manner as the knowledge which 
we have already acquired. The charm of no- 
velty, the delights of gratified curiosity, would 
not be for us. The prey would be at our 
feet ; and it would be vain, therefore, to ex- 
pect that ardour of soul which is b'ndled a- 
mid the hopes and the fears, the tumults and 
the competition of the chase 

“ If man were omnipotent, without being 
God,” says Rousseau, “ he would be a mi- 
serable creature: he would be deprived of 
the pleasure of desiring ; and what privation 
would be so difficult to be borne !” It may be 
said, at least with equal truth, that if man were 
omniscient, without the other perfections of 
the Divinity, he would be far less happy than 
at present. To infinite benevolence, indeed, 
accompanied with infinite powder, a con*es- 
ponding infinity of knowledge must afford the 
highest of all imaginable ^tifications, by its 
snbservience to those gracious plans of good 
which aie manifested in the universe, and 
which, in makmg known to us the existence 
of the Supreme Being, have made him known 
to us, as the object of grateful love and ado- 
ration. But if, in other respects, we were to 
continue as at present, — with our erring pas- 
sions, and moral weaknesses of every soit, — 
to be doomed to have nothing to learn, -would 
be a punishment, not a blessing, In such cir- 
cumstances, if they were to continue for ever, 
the annihilation of our intellectual being would 
not be an evil so great as the mere extmction 
of our curiosity, and of all the dehghts and 
consolations which it affords, not merely 
when we gratify it, hut when we are merely 
seeking to gratify it. I 

Else wherefore bums. 

In mortal bosoms, this unqueuched hope. 

That breathes from day to day subhmer things, 

And mocks possession ? Wherefore darts the mmd, 
With such resistless ardour, to embrace 
Majestic forms, impatient to be free. 

Proud of the strong contention of her toils. 

Proud to be darmg — 

Why departs she widej 

Prom the dull track and journey of her times. 

To grasp the good she knows not? In the field 
Of things which may be, in the spacious field 
Of science, potent arts, or dreadful arms. 

To raise up scenes in which her own desires 
Contented may repose, — when things which are 
Pall on her temper lake a twice-told tale.”^: 

It is suflficieut that we aie endowed with 
powers of discovery. Our gratitude is due 


the Poem,) 

f Why departs the soul 

W ide from the track.— 


to Heaven for the gift ; and the more due for 
that gracious wisdom w'hich has known how 
to limit the powers which it gave, so as to 
produce a greater result of good by the very 
limitation. Our prejudices, which sometimes 
forbid reasoning, and the errors, to which our 
imperfect reasoning often leads us, we should 
consider, when all their remote relations are 
taken mto account, as indirect sources of hap- 
piness ; and though we may wish, and justly 
wish, to analyze them, and tcf rise above their 
influence, — for, without this exertion, and 
consequent feeling of progress, on our part, 
they would be evil rather than good, — we 
must not forget, that it is to them -we owe 
the luxury, which the immediate analysis af. 
fords, and the acquisition of the innumerable 
truths, which the prevalence of these errors, 
m past ages, has left to be discovered by the 
ages which succeed. 

In this, and m every thing which relates to 
man, Nature has had in view, not the indivi- 
dual or the smgle generation only, but the 
permanent race. She has, therefore, not ex- 
hausted her bounty on any one period of the 
long succession ; but, hy a provision, which 
makes our very weakness instrumental to her 
goodness, she has given to all, that distant 
and ever brightening hope, w^hich, till we ar- 
rive at our glorious destinatiou, 

Leads from goal to goal. 

And operus still, and opens on tliesoul.*' 

With enough of mental vigour to advance still 
farther in the trades of science that are already 
formed, and to point out new tracks to those 
who axe to follow, we have enough of weakness 
to prevent us from exploring and exhausting, 
what is to occupy, in the same happy search, the 
millions of millions that are to succeed us. 
Truth itself, indeed, will always be progres- 
sive ; but there will stiU, at every stage of the 
progress, be something to discover, and abun- 
dance to confute. “ In 24(,000 years,” to 
borrow the prediction of a very skilful pro- 
phet, — “ In 24 j, 000 years, there will axise 
philosophers, who will boast that they axe de- 
stroying the errors which have been reigning 
in the world for 30,000 years past; and there 
wiU be people who will believe, that they 
are then only just beginning to open their 
eyes.” 

In these remarks, on the nature of out 
varied consciousness, and on the unity and 

identity of the mind in all its varieties, ^we 

have considered the mental phenomena in 
their general aspect. We have now to con- 
sider them as arranged in kindred classes, 

or rather to attempt the difficult task of the 
classification itself. 

To this I shall proceed in my next Lec- 
ture, 

1 
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LECTURE XVL 

ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE PHENOMENA 
OF MIND. 

After considering the Phenomena of the 
Mind in general,* we are now to proceed to 
consider them fh the separate classes in which 
they may be arranged. The phenomena them- 
selves, indeed, aie almost infinite, and it 
might seem, on first reflection, a very hope- 
less task to attempt to reduce, under a few 
heads, the innumerable feelings which diver- 
sify almost every moment of our life. But 
to those who are acquainted with the won- 
ders which classification has performed, in 
the other sciences, the task, difficult as it is, 
will still seem not absolutely hopeless ; though, 
in one respect, its difficulty will be more 
highly estimated by them than by others ; — 
since they only, who know the advantage of 
the fixed and definite nature of the objects of 
classification, in othen sciences, can feel, how 
much greater the obstacles must he, to any 
accurate arrangement, in a science, of which 
the objects are indefinite and complex, inca- 
pable of being fixed for a moment in the same 
state, and destroyed by the very eflbrt to 
gi’asp them. But, in this, as in other instan- 
ces, in which Nature has given us difficulties 
with which to cope, she has not left us to be 
wholly overcome ; or if we must yield, she 
has at least armed us for so vigorous a strug- 
gle that we gain additional intellectual strength 
even in being vanquished. “ Studiorum sa- 
lutariura, etiam citra effectum, salutaris trac- 
tatio est.” K she has placed us in a labyrinth, 
she has at the same time furnished us with a 
clue, which may guide us, not indeed through 
all its dark and intricate windings, but through 
those broad paths which conduct us into day. 
The single power hy which we discover re- 
semblance or relation in general, is a sufficient 
aid to us, m the perplexity and confusion of 
our first attempts at arrangement. It begins, 
by converting thousands, and more than thou- 
sands, into one ; and, reducing, in the same 
manner, the numbers thus formed, it arrives 
at last at the few distinctive characters of 
those great comprehensive tribes, on which 
it ceases to operate, because there is nothing 
left to oppress the memory or the understand- 
ing. If theie had been no such science as 
chymistry, w'ho could have ventured to suppose 
that the innumerable bodies, animate and in- 
animate, on the surface of our globe, and all, 
W'hich we have been able to explore in the 
very depths of the earth itself, are reducible, 
and even in the imperfect state of the science, 
have been already reduced, to a few simple 


elements ? The science of mind, as it is a 
science of analysis, I have more than once 
compared to chymistry, and pointed out to 
you, and illustrated its various circumstances 
of resemblance. In this, too, we may hope 
the analogy will hold, — as the innumer- 
able aggregates, in the one science, have been 
reduced and simplified, the inuumerdble com- 
plex feelings in the other will admit of a cor- 
responding reduction and simplification. 

The classes which we form, in the mental 
as well as in the material universe, depend, as 
you cannot but know, on certain relations 
which we discover in the phenomena ; and the 
relations according to which objects may be 
arianged, are of course various, as they are 
considered by different individuals in different 
points of view. Some of these relations pre- 
sent themselves immediately, as if to our very 
glance ; others are discoverable only after at- 
tentive reflection, — and though the former, 
merely as presenting themselves more readily, 
may seem, on that account, better suited 
for the general puipose of arrangement, it is 
not the less true that the classification, which 
appi caches nearest to perfection, is far from 
being always that which is founded on rela- 
tions, that seem, at first sight, the most ob- 
vious. The ludest wanderer in the fields 
may imagine, that the profusion of blossoms 
around him, — in the greater number of which 
he is able, himself, to discover many striking 
resemblances, — may be reduced into some 
order of arrangement. But he would be little 
aware, that the principle, according to which 
they are now universally classed, has relation, 
not to the parts which appear to him to con- 
stitute the whole flower, hut to some small 
part of the blossom, which he does not per- 
ceive at the distance at which he passes it, 
and which scarcely attracts his eye when he 
plucks it from the stem. 

To our mental classifications the remark is 
equally applicable. In these, too, the most 
obvious distinctions are not always those 
which answer best the purposes of systematic 
airangement. The phenomena of the mind 
are only the mind itself existing m certam 
states; and, as many of these states are in 
their nature agreeable, and others disagree- 
able, this difference, which is to the sentient 
being himself the most important of all dif- 
ferences, may be supposed to afford the most 
obvious prmciple of classification. What is 
pleasant, what is painful, are perhaps the first 
classes, which the infant has formed long be- 
fore he is capable of distinguishing them by a 
name ; and the very 'imbecility of idiotism it- 
self, to which nothing is true or false, or right 
or wrong, — and to which there is no future 
beyond the succeeding moment, — ^is yet capa- 
ble of making this primary distinction, and of 
regulating, according to its momentary do^ 
sires. 
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The love of pleasure is man’s eldest horn* 

Bom in his cradle, living to his tomb. 

Wisdom,— her younoer sister, though more grave, 
Was meant to minister, not to dethrone * 

Imperial Pleasure, queen of human hearts ”t 

The distribution, which we should be inclined 
to make, of our mental phenomena, according 
to this obvious principle, would be into those 
which are pleasing, those which are painful, 
and those which are neither painful nor pleas- 
ing. But, however obvious this first distinc- 
tion may seem, as a principle of arrangement, 
the circumstances, on which the differences 
depend, are so very indefinite, that the dis- 
tinction, — though It may be useful to have it 
in view, in its most striking and permanent 
cases, — cannot be adopted as the basis of any 
regular system. To take the mere pleasures 
and pains of sense, for example, — to what 
intelligible division could we reduce these, 
which are not merely fugitive in themselves, 
but vary, from pain to pleasure, and from plea- 
sure to pain, with a change of their external 
objects so slight often as to be scarcely ap- 
preciable, and in many cases, even when the | 
external objects have continued exactly the 
same ? How small, and how variable a 
boundary separates the warmth which is 
pleasing from the heat which pains ' A cer- 
tain quantity of light is grateful to the eye. 
Increase it ; — it becomes, not indifferent, — 
though that would be a less change, — but ab- 
solutely painful j and, if the eye be inflamed, 
even the small quantity of light, — ^which was 
agreeable before and which seemed, there- 
fore, to admit of being very safely classed 
among the sources of pleasure, — is now con- 
verted into a source of agony. Since it is 
impossible, therefore, to fix the limits of pain 
and pleasure, and every affection or state of 
mind, agreeable, disagreeable, or indifferent, 
may, by a very trifling change of circumstance, 
be converted into an opposite state, it is evi- 
dent that any division, founded on this vague 
and transient distinction, must perplex and 
misleajd us, in our attempts to systematize 
the almost infinite diversities of thought and 
feeling, rather than give us any aid in the ar- 
rangement. 

The great leading division of the mental 
phenomena which has met with most general 
adoption by philosophers, is into those which 
belong to the understanding and those which 
belong to the will ;-f-a division which is very 
ancient, but, though sanctioned by the appro- 
bation of many ages, very illogical ; since the 
wdll, which, in this division, is nominally op- 
posed to the intellect, is* so far from being op- 
posed to it in re^ty, that, even by the assert- 
ters of its diversity, it is considered as exerci- 
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sing, in the intellectual department, an empire 
almost as wide as in the department allotted 
to itself. We reason, and plan, and invent, at 
least as voluntarily , — as we esteem, or hate^ 
or hope, or fear. How many emotions are 
there too, which cannot, without absolute tor- 
ture, be forced into either division 1 To take 
only a few instances, out of many, — to what 
class are we to reduce grief, joy, admiration, 
astonishment, which certainly are not pheno- 
mena of the mere understanding', and which, 
— ^thoiigh they may lead indirectly to desires 
orvolitions, — have nothing, m theraselv^es, that 
is voluntary, or that can be considered as in 
any peculiar degree connected with the wib. 
The division of the mental phenomena into 
those which belong to the understanding, and 
those which belong to the will, seems, there- 
fore, to be as faulty as would be the dmsion 
of animals into those which have legs and those 
which have wings ; since the same animals 
might have both legs and wings, and since 
whole tribes of animals have neither one nor 
the other. 

Another division of the phenomena oC 
mind, similar to the former, and of equal an- 
tiquity, since it corresponds with the very an- 
cient division of philosophy into the contem- 
plative and the active, is into those which be- 
long to the intellectual powers and those which 
belong to the active powers. ** Philosophia et 
contemplativa est et activa ; spectat simulque 
agit.” I must confess, however, that this di- 
vision of the mental phenomena, as referable 
to the intellectual and the active powers of the 
mmd, though it has the sanction of very emi- 
nent names, appears to me to be faulty, exactly 
in the same manner as the former, wtuch, in- 
deed, it may be considered almost as repre- 
senting, under a change of name- Its parts 
axe not opposed to each other, and it does not 
include all the phenomena which it should in- 
clude. Is mere grief, for example, or mere 
astonishment, to be referred to our intellec- 
tual or to our active powers ? I do not speak 
of the faculties which they may or may not 
call into action ; but of the feelings themselves 
as present phenomena or states of the mind. 
And, in whatsoever manner we may define 
the term activej is the mind more active, 
when it merely desires good, and fears evil, 
when it looks with esteem on virtue, and 
with indignation, or disgust and contempt, 
on vice, than when it pursues a continued 
train of reasoning, or fancy, or historical in- 
vestigation? — ^when, with Newton, it lays 
down the laws of planetary motion, and cal- 
culates in what exact point of the heavens 
any one of the orbs, which move within the 
immense range of our solar system, will be 
found to have its place at any particular mo- 
ment, one thousand years hereafter; when, 
with Shakespeare, it wanders beyond the 
universe itself, calling races of beings into ex- 
istence, which nature never knew, but which 
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nature might almost ow — or when, with 
Tacitus, it enrols slowly, year after year, that 
dreadful reality of crimes and sufferings, 
which even dramatic horror, in all its license 
of wild imagination, can scarcely reach, — the 
long unvarying catalogue of tyrants, — and ex- 
ecutioners, — and victims, that return thanks 
to the gods and die, — and accusers rich with 
their blood, and more mighty, as more widely 
hated, amid the m.ultitudes of prostrate slaves 
still looking whether there may not yet have, 
escaped some lingering virtue, which it may 
be a merit to destroy, and having scarcely 
leisure to feel even the agonies of remorse in 
the continued sense of the precariousness of 
their own gloomy existence ? When it thus 
records the warning lessons of the past, or ex- 
patiates in fields, which itself creates, of fairy 
beauty or sublimity, or comprehends 'whole 
moving worlds within its glance, and calcu- 
lates and measures infinitude — the mind is 
surely active, or there are no moments in 
which it is so. So little, indeed, are the in- 
tellectual powers opposed to the active, that 
it is only when some intellectual energy co- 
exists with desire, that the mind is said to be 
active, even by those who are unaccustomed 
to analytical inquines, or to refinements of 
metaphysical nomenclature. The love of 
power, or the love of glory, when there is no 
opportunity of intellectual exertion, may, in 
the common acceptation of the word, be as 
passive as tranquillity itself. The passion is 
active only when, 'wnth intellectual action, it 
compares means with ends, and different 
means with each other, and deliberates, and 
resolves, and executes. Chain some revolu- 
tionary usurper to the floor of a dungeon, his 
ambition may be active still, because he may 
still he intellectually busy in planning means 
of deliverance and vengeance ; and, on his bed 
of straw, may conquer half the world. But, 
if we could fetter his reason and fancy, as we 
can fetter his hmbs, what activity would re- 
main, though he were still to feel that mere 
desire of power or gloiy, which, though usu- 
ally followed by intellectual exertions, is it- 
self, as prior to these exertions, all that con- 
stitutes ambition as a passion ? There would 
indeed still he, in his mind, the awful ele- 
ments of that force which bursts upon the 
woild with conflagration and destruction j but 
though there would be the thunder, it would 
be ihe thunder sleeping in its cloud. To 
will, is to act with desire ; and, unless in the 
production of mere muscular motion, it is only 
intellectually that we can act. To class the 
active powers, therefore, as distinct from the 
intellectual, is to class them, as opposed to 
that, 'without which, as active powers, they 
cannot even exist. 

It may certainly be contended, that, though 
the mental phenomena, usually ranked under 
.this head, are not immediately connected with 
action, they may yet deserve this generic dis- 


tinction, as leading to action, indirectly, and, 

if they led, in any peculiar sense, to action, 
however indirectly, the claim might be allow- 
ed. But, even with this limited meaning, 
it is impossible to admit the distinction as- 
serted for them. In what sense, for exam- 
ple, can it he said, that grief and joy, which 
surely are not to be classed under the intel- 
lectual powers of the mind, lead to action 
even indirectly, more than any other feelings, 
or states, in which the mind is capable of ex- 
isting ? We may, indeed, act when we are 
joyful or sorrowful, as we may act when we 
perceive a present object, or remember the 
past; but we may also remain at rest, and 
remain equally at rest in the one case as in 
the other. Our intellectual energies, in- 
deed, even m this sense, as indirectly lead- 
ing to action, are, in most cases, far more 
active than sorrow, even in its very excess 
of agony and despair; and in those cases 
in which sorrow does truly lead to action, 
as when we strive to remedy the past, the 
mere regret which constitutes the sorrow 
IS not so closely connected 'with the conduct 
which we pursue, as the intellectual states of 
mind that intervened — the successive judg- 
ments, by which we have compared projects 
with projects, and chosen at last the plan, 
which, in relation to the object m view, has 
seemed to us, upon the whole, the most ex- 
pedient. 

If, then, as I cannot but think, the arrange- 
ment of the mental phenomena, as belonging 
to two classes of powers, the intellectual and the 
active, be at once incomplete, and not accu- 
rate, even to the extent to which it reaches, 
it may be worth w'hile to try, at least, some 
other di'srision, even though there should not 
be any very great hope of success. Though 
we should fail in our endeavour to obtain 
some more precise and comprehensive prin- 
ciple of arrangement, there is always some 
advantage gained, by viewing objects, accor- 
ding to new circumstances of agreement or 
analogy. We see, in this case, what had long 
passed before us unobserved, while we were 
accustomed only to the order and nomencla- 
ture of a former method ; for, when the mind 
has been habituated to certain classifications, 
it is apt, in considering objects, to give its at- 
tention only to those properties which are es- 
sential to the classification, and to overlook, 
or at least comparatively to neglect, other 
properties equally important and essential to 
the very nature of the separate substances 
that are classed, but not included in the sys- 
tem as characters* of generic resemblance. 
The individual object, indeed, when its place 
in any system has been long fixed and fami- 
liar to us, is probably conceived by us less as 
an individual, than as one of a class of indi- 
viduals that agree in certain respects, and the 
frequent consideration of it, as one of a class, 
must fix the peculiar relations of the class 
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more strongly in the mind, and weaken pro- 
portionally the impression of every other qua- 
lity that is not so included. A new classi- 
fication, therefore, which includes, in its ge- 
neric characters, those neglected qualities, will, 
of course, draw to them attention which 
they could not otherwise have obtained ; and, 
the more various the views are, which we 
take of the objects of any science, the juster 
consequently, because the more equal, will be 
the estimate which we form of them.^ So 
truly is this the case, that I am convinced 
that no one has ever read over the mere terms 
of a new division, in a science, however fa- 
miliar the science may have been to him, 
without learning more than this new division 
itself, without being struck with some pro- 
perty or relation, the importance of which he 
now perceives most clearly, and which he is 
quite astonished that he should have overlook- 
ed so long before. 

I surely need not warn you, after the ob- 
servations which I made in my Introductory 
Lectures, on the Laws and Objects of Physi- 
cal Inquiry in General, that every classifica- 
tion has reference only to our mode of con- 
sidering objects; and that, amid all the va- 
rieties of systems which our love of novelty 
and our love of distinction, or our pure love of 
truth and order may introduce, the phenomena 
themselves, whether accurately or inaccurate- 
ly classed, continue unaltered. The mind is 
formed susceptible of certain affections. These 
states or affections, we may generalize more 
or less ; and, according to our generaliza- 
tion, may give them more or fewer names. 
But whatever may be the extent of our vo- 
cabulary, the mind itself, — as independent 
of these transient designations as He who 
fixed its constitution, — still continues to ex- 
hibit the same unaltered susceptibilities which 
it originally received ; as the flowers, which 
the same divine Author formed, spring up 
in the same manner, observing the same 
seasons, and spreading to the sun the same 
foliage and blossoms, whatever be the system 
and the corresponding nomenclature accor- 
ding to which botanists may have agreed to 
rank and name their tribes. The great Pre- 
server of nature has not trusted us with the 
dangerous power of altering a single physical 
law which He has established, though He 
has given us unlimited power over the lan- 
guage which is of our oivn creation. It is 
still with us, as it was with our common sire 
in the onginal birthplace of our race. The 
Almighty presents to us all the objects that 
surround us, wherever we turn our view ; but 
He presents them to us only that we may 
give them names. Their powers and suscep- 
tibilities they already possess, and we cannot 
alter these, even as they eidst in a single 
atom. 

It may, perhaps, seem absurd, even to sup- 
pose, that we should think ourselves able to 


change, by a few generic words, the properties 
of the substances which we have classed ; 
and if the question were put to us, as to this 
effect of our language in any particular case, 
there can be no doubt that we should answer 
m the negative, and express astonishment 
that such a question should have been put. 
But the illusion is not the less certain, because 
we are not aware of its influence ; and indeed 
it could no longer be an ilhision^ if we were 
completely aware of it. It requires, however, 
only a very little reflection on w^hat has passed 
in our own minds, to discover, that when we 
have given a name to any quality, that quality 
acquiies immediately, in our imagination, a 
comparative importance, very different from 
what It had before ; and though nature in it- 
self be truly unchanged, it is, ever after, rela- 
tively to our conception, different. A differ- 
ence of words is, in this case, more than a 
mere verbal difference. Though it be not 
the expression of a difference of doctrine, it 
very speedily becomes so. Hence it is, that 
the same warfare, which the rivalries of indivi- 
dualambition, or the opposite interests, or sup- 
posed opposite interests, of nations have produ- 
ced ill the great theatre of civil history, have been 
produced, in the small but tumultuous field 
of science, by the supposed incompatibility of 
a few abstract terms ; and, indeed, as has 
been truly said, the sects of philosophers 
have combated, with more persevering vio- 
lence, to settle w^hat they mean by the con- 
stitution of the world, than all the conquerors 
of the world have done to render themselves 
its masters. 

Still less, I trust, is it necessary to repeat 
the warning already so often repeated, that 
you are not to conceive that any classification 
of the states or affections of the mind, as re- 
ferable to certain powers or susceptibihties, 
makes these powers any thing different and 
separate from the mind itself, as originally and 
essentially susceptible of the various modifi- 
cations, of which these powers are only a 
shorter name. And yet what innumerable 
controversies in philosophy have arisen, and 
are still frequently arising, from this very mis- 
take, strange and absurd as the mistake may 
seem. No sooner, for example, were certain 
affections of the mind classed together, as be- 
longing to the will, and certain others, as be- 
longing to the understanding, — that is to say, 
no sooner was the mind, existing in certain 
states, denominated the understanding, and in 
certain other states denominated the will, — . 
than the understanding and the will ceased to 
be considered as the same individual sub- 
stance, and became immediately, as it were, 
two opposite and contending powers, in the 
empire of mind, as distinct as any two so- 
vereigns, with their separate nations imder 
their control ; and it became an object of as 
fierce content m to determine, whether cer- 
tain affections rf the mind belonged to the un- 
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derstaTiding, or to the will, as m the manage- 
ment of political affairs, to deteimine, whe- 
ther a disputed province belonged to one po- 
tentate, or to another. Every new division 
of the faculties of the mind, indeed, conveited 
each faculty into a little independent mind, — 
as if the original mind weie like that wonder- 
ful animal, of which naturalists tell us, that 
may be cut into an almost infinite number of 
parts, each of winch becomes a polypus, as 
perfect as that from which it was separated. 
The only difference is, that those who make 
us acquainted with this wonderful property of 
the polypus, acknowledge the divisibility of the 
parent animal ; while those, who assert the 
spiritual multiplicity, are at the same time as- 
sertors of the absolute indivisibility of that 
which they divide. 

After these warnings, then, which, I trust, 
have been almost superfluous, let us now en- 
deavour to form some classification of the 
mental phenomena, without considering, whe- 
ther our an’angement he similar or dissimilar 
to that of others. In short, let us forget, as 
much as possible, that any prior arrangements 
have been made, and think of the phenomena 
only. It would, indeed, require more than 
human vision to compiehend all these pheno- 
mena of the mind, in oiu’ gaze, at once, — 

“ To survey, 

Stretch’d out beneath us, a'l the mazy tiacts 

Of passion and opinion, — like a waste 

Of sands, and flowery lawns, and tangling woods, 

Where mortals roam bewilder’d.”* 

But there is a mode of bringing all this mul- 
titude of objects within the sphere of our nar- 
row sight, in the same manner as the expanse 
of landscape, over which the eye would be long 
in wandering, — the plains, and hills, and woods, 
and waterfalls, — may be brought by human art 
within the compass of a mirror, far less than 
the smallest of the innumerable objects which 
it represents. 

The process of gradual generalization, by 
which this reduction is performed, I have al- 
ready explained to you. Let us now proceed 
to avail ourselves of it. 

All the feelings and thoughts of the mind, 
I have already fiequently repeated, are only 
the mind itself existing in certain states. To 
these successive states our knowledge of the 
mind, and consequently our airangements, 
which can comprehend only what we know, 
are necessarily limited. With this simple word 
statCf I use the phrase affection of mind as 
synonymous, to express the momentary feel- 
ing, whatever it may be, — ^with this difference 
only, that the word affection seems to me 
better suited for expressing that momentary 


feeling, w^hen considered as an effect, — the 
feeling itself as a state of the mind, and the 
lelation which any particular state of mind may 
bear to the preceding circumstances, whatever 
they may be, that have induced it. 

Our states of mind, however, or our affec- 
tions of mind, are the simplest terms which I 
can use for expressing the whole series oi 
phenomena of the mind in all their diversity, 
as existing phenomena, without any mixture 
of hypothesis as to the particular mode in 
which the successive changes may be supposed 
to arise. 

When we consider, then, the various states 
or affections of the mind, which form this series, 
one circumstance of difference must strike us, 
that some of them arise immediately, in con- 
sequence of the presence of external objects, 
— and some, as immediately, in consequence 
of certain preceding affections of the mind it- 
self. The one set, therefore, aie obviously 
the result of the laws both of matter and of 
mind, — ^implying, in external objects, a power 
of affecting the mind, as well as, in the mind, 
a susceptibility of being affected by them. 
The other set result from the susceptibilities 
of the mind itself, which has been formed by 
its divine Author to exist in certain states, 
and to exist in these in a certain relative order 
of succession. The affections of the one 
class arise, because some external object is 
present; — ^the affections of the other class 
arise, because some previous change in the 
states of the mind has taken place. 

To illustrate this distinction by example. 
Let us suppose ourselves, in walking across a 
lawn, to turn our eyes to a paiticular point, 
and to perceive there an oak. That is to say, 
the presence of the oak, or rather of the light 
reflected from it, occasions a certain new state 
of the mind, which we call a sensation oi 
vision, — an affection which belongs to the 
mind alone, indeed, but of which we have 
every reason to suppose, that the mind, of it., 
self, without the presence of light, would not 
have been the subject. The peculiar sensa^ 
tion, therefore, is the result of the presence 
of the light reflected from the oak ; and we 
peiceive :t, because the mind is capable of 
being affected by external things. But this 
affection of the mind, which has an external 
object for its immediate cause, is not the only 
mental change which .takes place* Other 
changes succeed it, without any other exter- 
nal impression. We compare the oak wirh 
some other tree which we have seen before, 
and we are struck .with its superior magni- 
ficence and beauty ; — we imagine how some 
scene more familiar to us would appear, if 
it w'ere adorned with this tree, and how the 
scene before us would appear, if it were 
stripped of it ; — ^we think of the number of 
years, which must have passed, since the oak 
was an acorn ; — and we moralize, perhaps, on 
the changes which have taken place in the 
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little history of ourselves and our friends, and, 
still more, on the revolutions of kingdoms, — 
and the birth and decay of a whole generation 
of mankind, — ^v^hile it has been silently and 
regularly advancing to maturity, through the 
sunshine and the storm. Of all the variety 
of states of the mind, which these processes 
of thought involve, the only one which can be 
ascnbed to an external object as its direct 
cause, is the primary perception of the oak ; 
the rest have been the result, not immediately 
of any thing external, but of preceding states 
of the mind , — that particular mental state, 
which constituted the perception of the oak, 
being followed immediately by that different 
state which constituted the remembrance of 
some tree observed before, and this by that 
different state which constituted the compari- 
son of the two ; and so successively, through 
all the different processes of thought enumer- 
ated. The mind, indeed, could not, without 
the presence of the oak, — that is to say, 
without the presence of the light which the 
oak reflects, — ^have existed in the state which 
constituted the perception of the oak. But 
as little could any external object, without this 
primary mental affection, have produced, im- 
mediately, any of those other states of the mind 
which followed the perception. There is, 
thus, one obvious distinction of the mental 
phenomena; as, in relation to their causes 
external or internal; and, whatever other 
terms of subdivision it may be necessary to 
employ, we have, at least, one boundary, and 
Know what it is we mean, when we speak of 
the external and internal affections of the 
mind. 

The first stage of our generalization, then, 
has been the reduction of all the mental phe- 
nomena to two definite classes, according as 
the causes, or immediate antecedents, of our 
feelings are themselves mental or material. 
Our next stage must be the stiU further re- 
duction of these, by some new generalizations 
of the phenomena of each class. 

The former of these classes, — ^that of oiu* 
external affections of the mind, — ^is indeed so 
very simple, as to require but little subdivi- 
sion. The other class, however, — that of 
the internal affections or states of the mind, 
—comprehends so large a proportion of the 
mental phenomena, and these so various, that, 
without many subdivisions, it would be itself 
of little aid to us in our arrangement. 

The first great subdivision, then, which I 
would form, of the internal class, is into our 
intellectual states of mind, and our emotions. 
The latter of these classes comprehends all, or 
nearly all, the mental states, which have been 
classed, by others, under the head of active 
powers. I prefer, however, the term emotions^ 
partly because I wish to avoid the phrase, ac- 
tive j^owerSf — ^which, I o^vn, appears to me 
awkward and ambiguous, as opposed to other 
powers, which are not said to be passive, and 


partly, for reasons before mentioned, because 
oiu’ intellectual states or energies, — ^far from 
being opposed to our active powers, — are, as 
we have seen, essential elements of their ac- 
tivity, — so essential, that, without them, these 
never could have had the name of active ; and 
because I wish to comprehend, under the term, 
various states of the mind which cannot, with 
propriety, in any sense, be termed active, — 
such as grief, joy, astonishment,— and others 
which have been commonly, though, I think, 
inaccurately, ascnbed to the intellectual facul- 
ties, — such as the feelings of beauty and subli- 
mity, — feelings which are certainly much more 
analogous to our other emotions, — to ourfeeL 
ings of love or awe, for example, — ^than to our 
mere remembrances or reasonings, or to any 
other states of mind which can strictly be 
called intellectual. I speak at present, it must 
be remembered, of the mere feelings produced 
by the contemplation of beautiful or sublime 
objects, — not of the judgment, which we 
form of objects, as more or less fit to excite 
these feelings ; the judgment being truly in- 
tellectual, like all our other judgments ; but 
being, at the same time, as distinct fl'om the 
feelings which it measures, as any other judg- 
ment from the external or internal objects 
which it compares. 

The exact meaning of the term emotion, it 
is difficult to state in any form of words, — for 
the same reason which makes it difidcult, or 
rather impossible, to explain, what we mean 
by the term thought, or the terms sweet- 
ness or bitterness. What can be more oppo- 
site than pleasure and pain ' the real distinc- 
tion of which is evidently familiar, not to man 
only, but to every thing that lives ; and yet if 
we were to attempt to show, in what their dif- 
ference consists, or to give a verbal definition 
of either, we should find the task to be no easy 
one. Every person imderstands what is meant 
by an emotion, at least as well as he under- 
stands what is meant by any intellectual power; 
or, if he do not, it can be explained to him only, 
by stating the number of feelings to which we 
give the name, or the circumstances which in- 
duce them. All of them, indeed, agi*ee in this 
respect, that they imply peculiar vividness of 
feeling, with this important circumstance, to 
distinguish them from the vivid pleasures and 
pains of sense, — that they do not arise imme- 
diately from the presence of external objects, 
but subsequently to the primary feelings, 
which we term sensations or perceptions. 
Perhaps, if any definition of them be possible, 
they may be defined to be vivid feelings, ari- 
sing immediately from the consideration of 
objects, perceived, or remembered, or imagin- 
ed, or from other prior emotions. In some 
cases,* — as in that of the emotion which beau- 
ty excites, — they may succeed so rapidly to 
the primary perception, as almost to form a 
part of it. Vet we'find no great difficulty of 
analysis, in separating the pleasing effect of 




beauty from the perception of the mere form 
and colour, and can very readily ima^ne the 
same accurate perception of these, without 
the feeling of beauty, as we can imagine the 
same feeling of beauty to accompany the per- 
ception of forms and colours very different. 

“ Sure the rising sun. 
O’er the cerulean convex of the sea. 

With equal brightness, and with equal warmth. 

Might roll hi9 fiery 6rb , nor yet the soul 
Thus feel her fraftic expanded, and her powers 
Exulting in the splendour she beholds. 

Like a young conqueror moving through the pomp 
Of some triumphal day. When, joined ai e\ e. 

Soft murmuring streams, and gales of gentlest breath. 
Melodious Philomela’s wakeful strain 
Attemper, could not man’s discerning ear. 

Through all its tones, the sympathy pursue ; 

Nor yet this breath divine of nameless joy 
Steal through his veins, and fan the awaken’d heart 
Mild as the breeze yet rapturous as the song.”* 

Our emotions, then, even in the cases in 
which they seem most directly to co-exist 
with perception, are still easily dQstinguishable 
from it ; and, in like manner, when they arise 
from the intellectual states of memory, ima- 
gination, comparison, they are equally distm- 
guishable from what we remember, or ima- 
gine, or compare. They form truly a separate 
order of the internal affections of the mind, 
— as distinct from the intellectual phenomena, 
as the class, to which they both belong, is 
distinguishable from the class of external af- 
fections that arise immediately from the pre- 
sence of objects without. 


LECTUKE XVII. 

CLASSrriCATION OF THE PHENOIVIENA OF MIND. 

. — CLASS I. EXTERNAL STATES. 

In my last Lecture, Gentlemen, I endea- 
voured to prepare the way, for arranging, in 
certain classes, that almost infinite variety of 
phenomena which the mind exhibits, pointing 
out to you the peculiar difficulty of such a 
classification, in the case of phenomena so in- 
definite and fugitive as those of the mind, 
and the nature of that generalizing principle 
of analogy or resemblance, on which every' 
classification, whether of the material or men- 
tal phenomena, must alike proceed I then 
took a slight view of the pnmary, leading, di- 
visions of the phenomena of the mind, which 
have met with most general adoption, — the 
very ancient division of them, as of two great 
departments, belonging to the understanding 
and the will, — and the similar division of 
them, as referable to two classes of powers, 
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termed the intellectual and active powers of 
the mind. I explained to you the reasons 
which led me to reject both these divisions, 
as at once incomplete, from not comprehend- 
ing all the phenomena, and inaccurate, from 
confounding even those phenomena, which 
they may truly be considered as comprehend- 
ing 

After rejecting these, it became necessary 
to attempt some new arrangement, especially 
as we found reason to believe that some ad- 
vantage could scarcely fail to arise from the 
attempt itself, even though it should fail as to 
its great object ; and we, therefore, proceeded 
to consider and arrange the phenomena, as 
nearly as posssihle, in the same manner as we 
should have done, if no arrangement of them 
had ever been made before. 

In thus considering them, the first import- 
ant distinction which occurred to us, related 
to their causes, or immediate antecedents, as 
foreign to the mind, or as helon^ng to the 
mind itself ; a distinction too striking to^ be 
neglected as a ground of primary division. 
Whatever that may be which feels and thinks, 
it has been formed to be susceptible of cer- 
tain changes of state, in consequence of the 
mere presence of external objects, or at least 
of changes produced in our mere bodily or- 
gans, which, themselves, may be considered 
as external to the mind ; and it is susceptible 
of certain other changes of state, without any 
cause external to itself, one state of mind 
being the immediate result of a former state 
of mind, in consequence of those laws of suc- 
cession of thoughts and feelings, which He, 
who created the immortal soul of man, as a 
faint shadow of His own eternal spirit, has 
estabhshed in the constitution of our mental 
frame. In conformity with this distinction, 
we made our* first division of the phenomena 
of the mind, into its external and internal af- 
fections ; the word affection being used, by 
me, as the simplest term for expressing a mere 
change of state, induced in relation to the af- 
fecting cause, or the circumstances, whatever 
they may have been, by which the change 
was immediately preceded. 

The class of internal affections, — by far the 
more copious and various of the two, — 
divided into two great orders, our intellectual 
states of mind, and our emotions, words which 
are, perhaps, better understood before any 
definition is attempted of them, than after it, 
but which are sufficiently intelligible without 
definition, and appear to exhaust completely 
the whole internal affections of the mind. 
We have sensations or perceptions of the ob- 
jects that affect our bodily organs; these I 
term the sensitive or external affections of the 
mind; we remember objects — ^we imagine 
them in new situations — ^we compare their re- 
lations ; these mere conceptions or notions of 
I objects and their qualities, as elements of our 
; general knowledge, are what I have termed 
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the intellectual states of the mind; we are 
moved with certain lively feelings, on the con- 
sideration of what we thus perceive or re- 
member, or imagine, or compare, with feel- 
ings, for example, of beauty, or sublimity, or 
astonishment, or love, or hate, or hope, or 
fear; these, and various other vivid feelings 
analogous to them are our emotions. 

There is no portion of our consciousness, 
which does not appear to me to be included 
in one or other of these three divisions. To 
know all our sensitive states or affections, — 
all our intellectual states, — all our emotions, 
is to know all the states or phenomena of the 
mind; 

** Unde animus scire mcipiat, quibus inchoet orsa 
Principiis seriem rerum tenuemque catenam 
Mnemosyne : Ratio unde, rudi sub pectore tardum 
Augeat impenum, et pnmum mortahbus agns 
Jra, dolor, meius, et curce nascantur manes 

It must not be conceived, however, that, 
in dividing the class of internal affections of 
the mind into the two distinct orders of in- 
tellectual states, and emotions, and, in speak- 
ing of our emotions as subsequent in their 
origin, I wish it to be understood that these 
never are combined, at the same moment, in 
that sense of combination, as applied to the 
mind, which I have already explained too 
frequently to need again to define and illus- 
trate it. On the contrary, they very fre- 
quently concur; but, in all cases in which 
they do concur, it is easy for us to distinguish 
them by reflective analysis. The emotion of 
pity, for example, may continue m the mind, 
while we axe intellectually planning means 
of relief for the sufferer who occasioned it ; 
but, though the pity and the reasoning co-ex- 
ist, we have little difficulty in separating them 
in our reflection. It is the same with all our 
vivid desires, which not merely lead to action, 
but accompany *it. The sage, who, in the 
silence of midnight, continues still those la- 
bours which the morning began, watching, 
with sleepless eye, the fate of some experi- 
ment that almost promises to place within his 
hand the invisible thread which leads into 
the labyrinths of nature, or exploring those 
secrets of the mind itself, by the aid of which 
he is after vvaids to lay down rules of more ac- 
curate philosophizing, and to become the legis- 
lator of all who think, is not cheered, in his 
toils, merely by occasional anticipations of the 
truths that await bis search. The pleasure 
of future discovery is, as it were, a constant 
Kght, tlmt shines upon him and warms him ; 
and, in the very moments in which he watch- 
es, and calculates, and axranges, there are 
other principles of his nature m as hvely ex- 
ercise as his powers of observation and rea- 
soning, The warrior, at the head of an army, 


» Oray, cte Principiis Cogxtandi, Lib. I. y. l— 5. 


which he has often led from victory to victory, 
and which he is leading again to new fields of 
conflict, does not think of glory only in the 
intervals of meditation or action. The passion 
which he obeys, is not a mere inspiring ge- 
nius, that occasionally descends to rouse or 
invigorate ; It is the soul of his continued 
existence, — it marches with him, from station 
to station, — it deliberates with him in his tent, 
— It conquers with him in the field, — ^it thinks 
of new successes, m the very moment of van- 
quishing; and even at night, when his body 
has yielded at last to the influence of that fa- 
tigue of which it was scarcely conscious while 
there was room for any new exertion by which 
fatigue could be increased, and when all the 
anxieties of military command are slumbering 
with it, the passion that animates him, more 
active still, does not qnit him as he rests, but 
is wakeful in his very sleep, bringing before 
him dreams that almost renew the tumults 
and the toils of the day. Our emotions, 
then, may co-exist with various sensations, 
remembrances, reasonings, — in the same man- 
ner as these feelings, sensitive or intellectual, 
may variously co-exist with each other. But 
we do not think it less necessary to class our 
sensations of vision as different from our sen- 
sations of smell, and our comparison, as it- 
self different from the separate sensations 
compared, because we may, at the same mo- 
ment, both see and smell a rose, and may en- 
deavour to appreciate the relative amount of 
pleasure which that beautiful flower thus 
doubly affords. In like manner, our intellec- 
tual states of mind, and our emotions, are not 
the less to be considered as distinct classes, 
because any vivid passion may continue to ex- 
ist together with those intellectual processes 
of thought which it originally prompted, and 
which, after prompting, it prolongs. 

In all these cases, however, in which an 
emotion co-exists with the results of other ex- 
ternal or internal influences, it is still easy to 
distmguish its subsequence to the feelings 
that preceded it Pity, for example, as in 
the case to which I have before alluded, may 
co-exist with a long train of thoughts that are 
busily occupied in endeavouring to relieve 
most effectually the misery which is pitied ; 
but the misery must have been itself an ob- 
ject of our thought, before the state of mind 
which constitutes pity could have been in- 
duced. The emotion which we feel, on the 
contemplation of beauty, may continue to co- 
exist with our mere perception of the forms 
and colours of bodies, but these forms and 
colours must have been perceived by us, be- 
fore the delightful emotion could have been 
originally felt. In short, our emotions, though, 
like the warmth and radiance, which seem to 
accompany the very presence of the sun, ra- 
ther than to flow from it — ^they may seem in 
many cases to he a part of the very feelings 
which excite them, are yet, in every instance, 
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as truly secondary to these feelmgs, as the 
light which beams on us, on the surface of 
our earth, is subsequent to the rising of the 
great orb of day. 

As yet we have advanced but a short way 
m our generalization of the mental phenome- 
na; though, as far as we have advanced, our 
division seems sufficiently distinct and com- 
prehensive. The mind is susceptible of cer- 
tain external affections, of certain intellectual 
modifications whtch arise from these, and of 
certain emotions which arise from both ; that 
is to say, it is capable of existing in certain 
states, the varieties of which correspond with 
these particular designations. We see, we 
remember, or compare, what we have seen ; 
I— w^e regard what we see, or remember, or 
compare, with desire or with aversion ; and 
of these, or of states analogous to these, the 
whole of life, sensitive, intellectual, or moral, 
is composed. Every minute, therefore, of 
every hour, in all its variety of occupation, is 
but a portion of this complicated tissue. Let 
us suppose ourselves, for example, looking 
down flora an eminence, on the prospect be- 
neath. — On one side all is desolation, — and 
we see perhaps, at a little distance, some 
half-roofless hovel, as miserable as the waste 
immediately around it, which has scarcely the 
appearance of a dwelling for any living thing, 
but seems rather, as if Nature herself had 
originally placed it there, as a part of the ge- 
neral sterility and ruggedness. On the other 
side, all is plenty and magnificence ; — and we 
see, amid lawns and wooded banks, a man- 
sion as different m aspect as if the beings 
that inhabited it were of a different race, — 
which, as a part of the scene where it is 
placed, accords so harmoniously with the 
whole, that, without it, the scene itself would 
appear incomplete, and almost incongruous, 
as if stripped of some essential charm. To 
view these separate dwellings, and all the ob- 
jects aroimd them — if no other feeling arose 
—would be to have a series of external or 
sensitive affections only. But it is scarcely 
possible for us to view them, without the in- 
stant rise of those intellectual states of mind 
which constitute comparison, and of those af- 
fections of another order, which constitute 
the emotions of admiration and desire in the 
one case, and in the other the emotions that 
axe opposite to admiration and desire, to- 
gether perhaps with some of those bitter emo- 
tions which the sight of misery makes in 
every breast that is not unworthy of so sacred 
an influence. 

In this example, our intellectual states of 
mind, and our emotions, have for their objects 
things really existing without ; but the exter- 
nal affections of our senses, though the most 
permanent, and usually the most vivid, and 
therefore the best remembered of all the 
sources of our internal feelings, are far from 


being necessary, in every instance, to the pro- 
duction of these. There is a constant, or al- 
most constant, succession of internal affections 
of mind, of thoughts and emotions, following 
thoughts and emotions, which, even though 
we were to be rendered incapable of a single 
new sensation, — if our animal life could m 
these circumstances be long protracted, — 
would still preserve to us also that intellec- 
tual and moral existence, which is the only 
life that is worthy of the name. The know- 
ledge which we acquire from without, lives in 
us within ; and, m such a case as that which 
I have now imagined, our memory would be 
to us in some measure every sense which we 
had lost, creating to us again that very world 
which had vanished before us. If we could 
compare and love, or hate, only things actually 
present, we should be far from the maturity 
and perfection of an infant’s mmd, and should 
scarcely be advanced to the rank of idiocy, 
which, limited as it is m its range, still com- 
prehends, in Its little sphere of foresight and 
memory, some few moments at least of the 
past, and even a moment or two of the future. 
It is with the futui-e and with the past, that, 
intellectually and morally, we are chiefly con- 
versant. To these high capacities of our being, 
the subjects, which can exercise our pou'ers 
and feelings, however distant in time or place, 
are as it were everlastingly present, — like that 
mysterious eternal 7iow, of which theologians 
speak, — in which past, present, and future aio 
considered, as, in every moment of every age, 
alike visible to the omniscient glance ot the 
Dinnity. We love the virtues, of which we 
read, with the same sort of emotion with 
which we love the virtues that are mingling 
with us in the present hour. The patriot of 
the most remote age, — of whom we know 
nothing but the historical tale of his voluntary 
penis or sufferings m some generous cause, 
— is like the friend of our familiar intercourse • 
and the sacrifices, that wrought the happiness 
of millions of beings, who are now not merely 
unknown to us, but ofwhom not a single name 
is remembered on the earth, awake a sort of 
veneration that is almost combined with gra- 
titude, as if we were in the presence of a per- 
sonal deliverer. It is the same with absolute 
um*eality j not merely with that which no 
longer exists, but with that which never had 
existence. We are struck with the beauty of 
what we only imagine, in the same manner, 
though perhaps not with the same liveliness 
of feeling, as we are struck with tlie beauty of 
external things. Our emotions, then, how- 
ever dependent they may have been originally, 
are now no longer dependent on these exter- 
nal things. They may arise, from memory or 
imagination, as readily as from perception; 
but when they arise from memory or imagi- 
nation, they are as truly distinguishable from 
what we remember and imagine as they are 
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distinguishable from our perceptions of mere 
forms and colours, and other sensible qualities, 
when they arise from what we perceive. 

To have arranged all the vaneties of feel- 
ings of which the mind is susceptible, in the 
three great divisions to which our arrange- 
ment as yet has extended, —though it is un- 
questionably to have made some advance in 
our generalization, — is yet to have made only 
a small part of the necessary progress; since 
each of these three orders comprehends al- 
most innumerable phenomena, which reqmre 
the aid of more minute division. In the class 
of our external affections, indeed, this subdi- 
vision is very simple and easy ; since our se- 
parate organs of sense furnish, of themselves, 
a very evident ground of distinction. But 
the two orders of our internal affections have 
no such obvious and tangible distinction, to 
serve as the basis of their subdivisions. They 
admit, however,— as 1 trust we shall find, — 
of distinctions which, though not equally ob- 
vious, are almost equally definite ; and require 
only a very little reflection, to he understood 
as clearly as the organic relations, according 
to which we distinguish our sensations of 
soimd, or smell, or sight. It is not my in- 
tention, however, to proceed, at present, to 
the consideration of these subdivisions ; since 
the nature of the more minute arrangement 
will, I conceive, be better understood, when 
we come to treat of each separate order fully, 
than they could he now by the mere enumer- 
ation of a few names, of the propriety of which 
as mere names, and, still more, of the propri- 
ety of the arrangement which they involve, 
you could not be expected to form any accu- 
rate judgment, without a fuller elucidation. 

All which I must request you, then, at 
present to keep in remembrance, is the pri- 
mary division, which we have made, of the 
different states of the mind into two great 
classes, and the secondary division which we 
have made of one of these classes into its two 
very comprehensive orders. — You will remem- 
ber, then, that the various affections, of which 
the mind is susceptible, are either external, as 
they arise from causes without the mind, or 
internal, as they arise from previous states of 
the mind itself; — that of these internal affec- 
tions, some are mere conceptions or notions 
of former feelings, or of objects, and of the 
qualities or relations of objects, as remember- 
ed or variously combined or compared, — ^re- 
sults of different susceptibihties of our intel- 
lectual constitution, to which different names 
have been given, conception, memory, imagi- 
nation, abstraction, reason, and other sjmony- 
mous terms ; — ^that these internal affections 
or states of the mind, which I have denomi- 
nated its intellectual states, are distinctly se- 
parable, in our reflective analysis, from certain 
vivid feelings that may arise instantly in the 
mind on the consideration of these mere in- 
tellectual results, or on the perception of ob- 


jects without, — feelings of admiration, love, 
desire, and various other analogous or oppo- 
site states of the mud; — ^but that there is 
such an order of vivid feelings, which arise, 
in many cases, on the mere consideration of 
what we perceive, or remember, or imagine, 
or compare ; and that this order is what I 
wish to be distinguished by the name of emo~ 
tions. 

According to this division^ therefore, of the 
mental phenomena, into those which are of 
external and those which are of internal ori- 
gin, and the subdivision which we have made 
of this latter class, I shall proceed to consider, 
first. The external powers or susceptibilities 
of the mind ; 2dly, The intellectual powers oi 
susceptibilities of the mind; and, 3dly, Its 
susceptibilities of emotion, — ^beginning with 
that class, which we have every reason to 
suppose to be first, in the actual order of de- 
velopement, — the powers or susceptibilities of 
the mind, in its immediate relation to its own 
bodily organs. 

Certain states of our bodily organs are di- 
rectly followed by certain states or affections 
of our mind ; — certain states or affections oi 
our mind are directly followed by certain 
states of our bodily organs. The nerve of 
sight, for example, is affected in a certain 
manner ; vision, which is an affection or state 
of the mind, is its consequence. I will to 
move my hand ; the hand obeys my will so 
rapidly, that the motion, though truly subse- 
quent, seems almost to accompany my voli- 
tion, rather than to follow it. In conformity 
with the definition before given of power and 
susceptibility, the one as implying a reference 
to something consequent, the other a reference 
to something antecedent, I should be inclined 
to consider the sensation which follows the 
presence of an external object as indicating 
a mental susceptibility of being so affected ; 
— the production of muscular motion by the 
will, as indicating a mental power. But the 
terms are of less consequence, if you under- 
stand fully the distinction that is implied in 
them ; and you may be allowed still, in com- 
pliance with the general language, to speak of 
the power or faculty of sensation or percep- 
tion, if you mean nothing more, as often as 
you use these terms, than that the mind is 
affected in a certain manner, and, therefore, 
must have had a previous susceptibility of 
being thus affected whenever certain changes 
have previously taken place in that nervous 
system with which it is connected. 

In considering the susceptibilities of the 
mind, I comprehend, under its external affec- 
tions, all those phenomena or states of the mind 
which are commonly termed sensations; to- 
gether with all our internal organic feelings 
of pleasure or pain that arise from states of 
the nervous system, as much as our other sen- 
sations. Many of these are commonly ranked 
under another head, that of appetites, — such 
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as hunger, thirst, the desire of repose, or of 
change of muscular position, which arises 
from long-ccntinued exertion ; the oppressive 
anxiety which arises from impeded respiration, 
and various other desires, arising from bodily 
uneasiness. But these appetites evidently 
admit of being analysed into two distinct ele- 
ments, — a pain of a peculiar species, and a 
subsequent desire of that which is to relieve 
the pain, — sfat^ of mind, of which one may 
immediately succeed the other j but which 
are, unquestionably, as different m themselves 
as if no such succession took place, — as dif- 
ferent as the pleasure of music is from the 
mere desire of enjoying it again, or as the 
pain of excessive heat, in burning, from the 
subsequent desire of coolness. The pain, which 
is one element of the appetite, is an external af- 
fection of the mind, to be classed with our other 
sensations • — the succeeding desire, which is 
another element of it, is an internal affection 
of the mind, to be classed with our other emo- 
tions of desire. We might have felt the 
same pain of hunger, though we had not been 
aware that it arose from want of food, and 
consequently could not have felt any desire 
of food, but merely the general desire of re- 
lief which attends every disagreeable sensa- 
tion. We might have felt the same uneasi- 
ness, which we term thirst, though we had 
not been aware that it would be relieved by a 
di'aught of any beverage, — and the same pain 
of impeded respiration or fatigue, though natui*c 
had not led us instinctively, in the one case, 
to perform the muscular actions necessaiy for 
expiration and inspiration ; in the other, to 
change our posture, and thus give repose to 
the wearied limbs. Whatever be the organic 
states which occasion these painful feelings, that 
are elementary in our appetites, there can be 
no doubt, that some organic affections precede 
them, as truly as some affection of an exter- 
nal organ precedes the pain of a bum, or the 
painful temporary blindness when we are 
dazzled with excessive light. And though, 
in the case of the appetite, we may give the 
same name to the pain, and to the desire of 
that which is to relieve the pain ; or rather, 
may ^ve one name to the combination of 
the two feelings, — which is not to be won- 
dered at, where the two feelings are so uni- 
versally and so immediately successive — this 
error, or rather this mere abbreviation of 
language, is no reason tliat we should con. 
sider the elementary pain itself as different, 
» kind, from our other pains, that have not 
merely half a term to express them, but a 
whole undivided word of their own. The 
pain, of which the appetite desires relief, is a 
sensation as much as any other internal bodily 
pain which we feel, — a state or affection of 
the mind, arising, immediately and solely, 
from a state or affection of the body, — ^which 
is the only definition that can be given of a 
sensation. 


The pain of hunger and thirst, then, and, 
in general, every internal pain arising from a 
state of the bodily oigans, — and distinct from 
the subsequent desires which they occasion, 
— are as truly sensations as any other sensa- 
tions ; and the desires that follow these par- 
ticular sensations are as truly desires as any 
other desires of which we have the conscious- 
ness, We may, indeed, if we resolve to in- 
vent a new name for those particular desires 
that terminate immediately in the relief of 
bodily pain, or the production of bodily plea- 
sure, give to such desires the name of appe- 
tites ; but it is surely a very simple analysis 
only that is necessary to separate, from the 
desire of relief, the feeling of the pain which 
we wish to be relieved ; since it is very evi- 
dent that the pain must have existed prima- 
rily before any such desire could be felt. 

That the various species of uneasiness, 
which are elementary parts of our appetites, 
recur, at intervals in which there is some de- 
gree of regularity, does not alter their na- 
ture, when they do recur, so as to render a 
peculiar arrangement necessary for including 
them. The mental states, which constitute 
the uneasiness that is felt, recur thus at inter- 
vals, not from any thing peculiar in the mind 
itself, the phenomena of which alone we are 
considering, but because the body is only at 
intervals m the state which precedes or in- 
duces those peculiar mental affections. If, 
instead of the two or three periods at which 
the appetite of hunger recurs, the nervous 
system were, one hundred times in the day, 
at intervals the most irregular, in that state 
which is immediately followed by the feeling 
of hunger, the painful feeling, — and the con- 
sequent desire of food, which has been found 
CO relieve it, — ^would, of course, be felt one 
hundred times in the day. The regularity, 
therefore, of the recurrence of this state of 
the nerves, is a phenomenon which belongs 
to the consideration of the physiologist of the 
body, not of the physiologist of the mmd, 
whose immediate office is finished when he 
can trace any particular feeling of the mind 
to some affection of our organic frame, as its 
invariable antecedent ; and who, knowing, 
therefore, that the feeling of pain in any of 
our appetites is the effect or result of some 
organic affection, is not surprised that it 
should not recur when ihat organic affection 
has not previously taken place, — any more 
than he is surprised that we do not enjoy the 
fragmnee of roses or violets, when there are no 
particles of odour to be inhaled by us ; or do 
not listen to songs and choral harmonies, when 
there is no vibration to be transmitted to the 
auditory nerve. It is at certain regular pe- 
riods that the full light of day and the twilight 
of morning and evening are perceived by us. 
But we do not think it necessary, on this ac- 
count, to give any peculiar name to these vi- 
sual perceptions, to distinguish them from 
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others less regular, because we know that the 
reason of the periodic recniTence of these 
perceptions, is, that the various degrees of 
sunshine, which produce them, exist only at 
such intervals. We are hungry, when the 
nerves of the stomach are m a certain state ; 
•we perceive the sun, when the organ of vision 
is in a certain state. It is as little wonderful, 
that we should not have the feeling of hunger 
except when the nerves of the stomach are in 
this state, as that we should not have the per- 
ception of the meridian sun when the sun it- 
self is beneath our horizon. 

Since the mere pains of appetite, however, 
most important as they truly are for the ends 
which they immediately answer, are yet of 
little importance in relation to our general 
knowledge, it is unnecessary to dwell on them 
at length. But I cannot quit the considera- 
tion of them, without remarking that admir- 
able provision which the gracious Author of 
Nature has made by them, for the preserva- 
tion not of our being merely, but of our well- 
being — of that health and vigour, without 
which, a frail and feverish existence, at least 
in Its relation to this earthly scene, would be 
of little value. The daily waste of the body 
requires daily supply to compensate it ; and 
if this supply he neglected, or be inadequate 
— or, on the other hand, if it be inoidinate- 
ly great, disease is the necessary consequence. 
To preserve the medium, therefore, or at least 
to prevent any very great deviation from it, 
He, who planned our feelings and faculties 
as well as our bodily fiame, has made it 
painful for us to omit what is so important 
to life ; and painful also to prolong the sup- 
ply in any great proportion, after the demands 
of nature have been adequately satisfied. If 
food had afforded gratification only as reliev- 
ing the pain of hunger, these natural bound- 
aries of appetite would have required no aid 
from moral or physical lessons of temperance. 
But the indulgence of nature, in confen’ing on 
us the sense of taste, and making food a lux- 
ury as well as a relief, we abuse, as we abuse 
her other kindnesses. The pleasures of this 
most intemperate of senses may lead, in some 
degree, beyond the due point of supply, the 
greater number of mankind ; and may drive, 
to excesses more injurious, all those herds of 
unthinking sensualists who prefer the sickly 
enjoyment of an hour to the health and vir- 
tue, and intellectual as well as physical com- 
fort, of more frugal repasts. Yet even to 
them nature points out, in the feeling of sati- 
ety, where intemperance ^begins, or where it 
has aheady'begun 5 and i*f they persist, not- 
withstandmg this feeling, how much more 
would they he in danger of overloading the 
powers of life, if there had been no such feel- 
ing of growing uneasiness to repress the avi- 
dity of insatiable indulgence. 

« Though a man knew,” says Doctor Beid, 
« that his life must be supported by eating, 


reason could not direct him when to eat, or 
what : how much, or how often. In all these 
things, appetite is a much better guide than 
our reason. Were reason only to direct us 
m this matter, its calm voice would often 
be drowned in the hurry of business of the 
charms of amusement. But the voice of ap- 
petite nses gradually, and at last becomes loud 
I enough to call off our attention from any other 
employment.”* * , • 

If, indeed, the necessaiy supply were long 
neglected, the morbid state of the body which 
would ensue, though no pain of actual hungei 
were to be felt, would convince at last the 
sufferer of his folly. But the providence of 
our gracious Creator has not trusted the ex- 
istence of man to the dangerous admonition 
of so rough a monitor, which might, perhaps, 
bring his folly before him, only when it was 
too late to be wise. The pain of hunger— 
that short disease, if it may be so termed, 
which it is in our power so speedily to cure, 
prevents diseases that more truly deserve the 
name. Between satiety on one s.de, and 
want on the other, the stream of health flows 
tranquilly along, which, but for these bound- 
aries, would speedily waste itself and disap- 
pear ; as the most magnificent river, which, 
if dispersed over a boundless plain, would 
flow almost into nothing, owes its abundance 
and majestic beauty to the very banks that 
seem to confine its waters within too nan ow 
a channel. 

Beside those particular feelings of bodily 
uneasiness, which, as attended with desire, 
constitute oiu appetites, there ai’e other affec- 
tions of the same class, which, though not 
usually ranked with our extenial sensations 
or perceptions, because we find it difficult to 
ascribe them to any local organ, are unques- 
tionably to be arranged under the same head ; 
since they are feelings which arise, as imme- 
diately and directly, from a certain state of a 
part of the nervous system, as any of the feel- 
ings which we more commonly ascribe to ex- 
ternal sense. Of this kind is that muscular 
pleasure of alacnty and action, which forms 
so great a part of the delight of the young of 
every species of living beings, and which is 
feltj though in a less degree, at every period 
of life, even the most advanced; or which, 
when it ceases in age, only gives place to an- 
otherspecies of muscular pleasure — that which 
constitutes the pleasure of ease — ^the same 
species of feeling which doubles to every one 
the delight of exercise, by sweetening the re- 
pose to which it leads, and thus making it 
indirectly, as well as durectly, a souice of en- 
joyment. 

In treating of what have been termed the 
acquired perceptions of vision, which are truly 
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what give to vision its range of power, and 
without which the mere perception of colour 
would be of little more value than any other 
of the simplest of our sensations, I shall have 
an opportunity of pointing out to you some 
most impoitant pmposes to which our mus- 
cular feelings are instrumental ; and in the 
nicer analysis which I am inclined to make of 
the perceptions commonly ascribed to touch, 
~if my analysis be accurate, — we shall find 
them operating ^at ‘least as powerfully. At 
present, however, I speak of them merely as 
sources of animal pleasure or pain, of pleasure 
during moderate exercise and repose, and of 
pain during morbid lassitude, or the fatigue of 
oppressive and unremitted labour. 

The pleasure which attends good health, 
and which is certainly more than mere free- 
dom from pain, is a pleasure of the same kind. 
It is a pleasure, however, which, like every | 
other long- continued bodily pleasure, we may 
suppose to be diminished by habitual enjoy- 
ment ; and it is, therefore, chiefly, on recovery 
fiom sickness, when the habit has been long 
broken by feelings of an opposite kind, that 
we recognize what it must originally have 
been; if, indeed, it be in our power to se- 
parate, completely, the mere animal pleasure 
from those mingling reflex pleasures which 
ai'ise from the consideration of past pain and 
the expectation of future delight. To those 
among you who know what it is to have risen 
from the long captivity of a bed of sickness, 
I need not say, that every function is, in this 
case, more than mere vigour ; it is a happiness 
but to breathe and to move ; and not every 
limb merely, but almost every fibre of every 
limb, has its separate sense of enjoyment. 
“ What a blessed thing it is to breathe the 
fresh air]’* said Count Struensee, on quit- 
ting his dungeon, though he was quitting it 
only to be led to the place of execution, and 
cannot, therefore, be supposed to have felt 
much more than the mere animal delight. 

** He aoes not scorn it, who, imprisoned long 
In some unwholesome dungeon, and a prey 
To sallow sickness, which the vapours dank 
And clammy of his dark abode have bred. 

Escapes at last to liberty and light ; 

His cheek recovers soon its healthful hue; 

His eye rehimines its extinguish’d fires * 

He walks, he leaps, he runs— is wing’d with joy. 
And riots m the sweets of every breeze.”* 

On these mere animal gi-atifications, how- 
ever, I need not dwell any longer. There is 
much more to interest our curiosity, in the 
sensations and perceptions which more fre- 
quently go under those names ; to the consid- 
eiation of which I shall proceed in my next 
Lecture. 


* Cowper s Task, book i. 


LECTUEE XVIII. 

ON THE MORE DEFfNITE EXTERNAL AFFEC- 
TIONS OF MIND. 

In my Lecture, yesterday, after some fur- 
ther elucidation of the triple division which 
we formed of the mental phenomena, as ex- 
ternal or sensitive affections of the mind, in- 
tellectual states of the mind, — emotions,— I 
proceeded to consider the first of these divi- 
sions, of which the characteristic distinction 
is, that the phenomena included in it have 
their causes or immediate antecedents exter- 
nal to the mind itself. In this division, I com- 
prehended, together wdth the feelings which 
are universally ascribed to certain organs of 
sense, many feelings, which, though unques- 
tionably originating in states of our bodily or- 
gans, as much as our other sensations, are yet 
commonly ranked as of a different order, — 
such as our various appetites, or rather that 
elementary uneasiness which is only a part, 
but still an essential part of our appetites, 
and which is easily distinguishable from the 
mere desire, which is the other element; since, 
however rapid the succession of them may 
be, we are yet conscious of them as succes- 
sive. The particular uneasiness, it is evi- 
dent, must have been felt as a sensation be- 
fore the desire of that which is to relieve the 
uneasiness could have arisen. To the same 
classj too, I referred the various organic feel- 
ings which constitute the animal pleasure of 
good health, -when every corporeal function is 
exercised in just degree ; and, in a particular 
manner, our muscular feelings, whether of 
mere general lassitude or alacrity; or those 
fainter differences of feelings which arise in 
our various motions and attitudes, from the 
different muscles that are exercised, or from 
the greater or less contraction of the same 
muscles. These muscular feelings, though 
they may be almost unnoticed by us, during 
the influence of stronger sensations, are yet 
sufficiently powerful, when w’e attend to them, 
to render us, independently of sight and touch, 
in a great measure sensible of the position of 
our body in general, and of its various parts ; 
and, comparatively indistinct as they are, they 
become, — ^in many cases, as in the acquired 
perceptions of vision for example, and equally, 
too, as I conceive, in various other instances, 
in which little attention has been paid to them 
by philosophers, — elements of some of the 
nicest and most accurate judgments which 
we form. 

It is, how^ever, to that widest and most im- 
portant order of oui* external affections, which 
comprehends the feelings more commonly 
termed sensations, and universally ascribed 
to particular organs of sense, that we have 
now to proceed. In these, we find the rude 
elements of all our knowledge, the materials 
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on whicli the mmd is ever operating, and 
without which it seems to us almost impos- 
sible to conceive that it could ever have oper- 
ated at all, or could, even in its absolute in- 
activity, have been conscious of its own inert 
existence. 

This order of our external feelings compre- 
hends all those states of mind, however vari- 
ous they may be, which immediately succeed 
the changes of state, produced, in any of our 
organs of sense, by the presence of certain 
external bodies. The mental affections are 
themselves, — as I have said, — commonly 
termed sensations ; but we have no verb, in 
our language, which exactly denotes what is 
expressed in the substantive noun. To feel 
Js, in its two senses, either much more limit- 
ed or much more general ; being confined, in 
Its restricted meaning, to the sensations of 
one organ, that of touch, — and, as a more 
general word, being applicable to all the vari- 
eties of our consciousness, as much as to 
those particular varieties which are imme- 
diately successive to the affections of our or- 
gans of sense. We are said, in this wider 
use of the term, to feel indignation, love, sur- 
prise, as readily as we are said to feel the 
warmth of a fire, or the coldness of snow. 

In defining our sensations to be those men- 
tal affections which are immediately succes- 
sive to certain organic affections, produced by 
the action of external things, it is very evi- 
dent that I have made two assumptions, — 
first, of the existence of external things, that 
affect our organs of sense ; and, secondly, of 
organs of sense that are affected by external 
things; — unless, indeed, the assumption of 
the existence of organs ofsense be considered, 
—as in philosophic truth it unquestionably is, 
— only another form of the assumption of the 
existence of external things ; since, in rela^ 
tion to the sentient mind, the organs thus | 
supposed to exist, are, in strictness of lan- 
guage, external, as much as the objects sup- 
posed to act upon them. All of which we 
are truly conscious, in sensation, is the men- 
tal affection, the last link of the series, in the 
supposed process ; what we term our percep- 
tions of organs of sense, or of other external 
things that act upon these — our ideas, for ex- 
ample, of a brain or an eye, a house or a moun- 
tain, being as truly states of our own perci- 
pient mind, and nothing but states of our 
own mmd, as our feeling of joy or sorrow, 
hope or fear, love or hate, — to which we never 
think of giving an existence, nor a direct and 
immediate cause of existence, out of ourselves. 
’*^y the very constitiitiorr of our nature, how- 
ever, or by the influence of associations as 
irresistible as intuition itself, — ^itis impossi- 
ble for us not to feel this essential reality in 
tbe causes of one set of our mental affections, 
in the same manner as it is impossible for us 
to ascribe it to another set. The brain, the 
eye, the house, the mountain, we believe, and 


cannot but believe, to have external existence, 
independent of our own ; the joy and sorrow, 
hope and fear, love and hate, we believe, and 
cannot but beheve, to be merely states of 
our own mmd, occasioned by other former 
states of mind, and dependent, therefore, for 
their continuance, on our own continued exist- 
ence only. Even in our wildest dreams, — ^in 
which we imagine all things that are possible, 
and almost all things which are impossible ; 
we never consider our joy qj: sorrow as di- 
rectly indicative of any thing separate from 
ourselves, and independent of us. 

“ While o’er our limbs sleep’s soft dominion spread. 
What tho’ our soul fantastic measures trod. 

O’er fairy fields; or mourned along the gloom 
Of pathless woods ; or, down the craggy steep 
Hurl’d headlong, swam with pain the mantled pool ; 

Or sealed the dmi— or danced on hollow winds. 

With antic shapes, wild natives of the bram 

it was still only the cliff, the wood, the pool, 
which we considered as external : the sorrow 
with which we mourned along our gloomy 
track, the pain with which we swam tfie tur- 
bid water, the horror which we felt at the 
antic shapes with which we mingled in the 
ghostly dance, were felt to be wholly in our- 
selves, and constituted, while they lasted, the 
very feeling of our own existence. — The be- 
hef of an external world is, however, to come 
afterwards under our full examination : — It is 
sufficient, for the present, to know, that, in 
the period, after infancy, to which alone our 
memory extends, we are led irresistibly to be- 
lieve m It ; and that the belief of it, therefore, 
in whatever manner it may have originated 
in the imperfect perceptions of our infancy, 
is now, when those perceptions are mature, so 
completely beyond the power of argument to 
overcome, that it exists as strongly, in those 
who reason against it, as in those who rea- 
son for it; — that the reference to a direct 
external cause, however, does not accom- 
pany every feeling of our mind, but is confined 
to a certain number of that long succession 
of feelings, which forms the varied conscious- 
ness of our life, — and that the feelings, with 
respect to which this reference is made, are 
the class of sensations which, when combined 
with this reference, have commonly been dis- 
tinguished by the name of perceptions. That 
we have no perfect evidence of the external 
existence thus ascribed by us, independently 
of our own irresistible belief of it, may be al- 
lowed to the sceptic ; — and the reasoning of 
Doctor Reid on the subject, as far as he pro- 
ceeds beyond the assertion of this irresistible 
belief, and attempts, what has been commonly 
regarded as a confutation of the scepticism 
on this point, — by representing it as proceed- 
ing on a mistake, with respect to the nature 
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of our ideas, — ^is itself, as we shall afterwards 
find, nugatory and fallacious. But still, not- 
withstanding the errors of philosophers with 
respect to it, the belief itself is, in the circum- 
stances in which we now exist, so truly a 
part of our constitution, that, to contend 
against it in argument would be to admit its 
validity, since it would be to suppose the ex- 
istence of some one whom we are fairly un- 
dertaking to instruct or to confute.^ 

In what circiHn stance the intuitive belief, 
—if, as I have said, the belief be in any case 
intuitive, — arises ; or rather, in how large a 
proportion of cases, in which the reference 
seems primary and immediate, it is, more 
probably, the effect of secondary associations 
transferred from sense to sense, — will appear 
better after the minute analysis, on which we 
are to enter, of the different tribes of our sen- 
sations. 

In referring to the particular class of sen- 
sations, and, consequently, to an external 
cause, a certain number only of the affections 
of our mind, there can be no doubt that we 
proceed now, in the mature state of our know- 
ledge, -with more accuracy than we could have 
attained in that early period of life when our 
onginal feehngs were more recent. We have 
now a clearer, and more definite belief of an 
external world, and of objects of sensation se- 
parate from our sensations themselves j with- 
out which general belief, previously obtained, 
we should as httle have ascribed to an exter- 
nal organic cause many of our feelings, which 
we now ascribe to one — our sensations of 
sound and fragrance, for example, — as we 
now ascnbe, to such an immediate external 
cause, our emotions of joy or sorrow. A 
still more important acquisition, is our know- 
ledge of our own organic frame, by which we 
are enabled, in a great measure, to verify our 
sensations, — to produce them, as it were at 
pleasure, when their external objects are be- 
fore us, and in this way to correct the feel- 
ings which have risen, spontaneously, by those 
which we ourselves produce. Thus, when, 
in revene, our conceptions become peculiarly 
vivid, and the objects of our thought seem al- 
most to exist in our presence ; if only we 
stretch out our hand, or fix our eyes on the 
forms that are permanently before us, the il- 
lusion vanishes. Our organ of touch or of 
sight is not affected in the same manner as if 
the object that charms us in our musing dream 
were really present ; and we class the feeling, 
therefore, as a conception, — ^not as a sensa- 
tion, — ^which, but for the opportunity of this 
correction, we should unquestionably, in many 
distances, have done. 

But, though, in forming the class of our sen- 
sations, we derive many advantages from that 
full knowledge which the experience of many 
years has given, we purchase these by disad- 
vantages which are perhaps as great, and 
which are greater, from the very circumstance 


that it is absolutely out of our power to esti- 
mate their amount. What we consider as 
the immediate sensation, is not the simple 
mental state, as it originally followed that 
corporeal change which now precedes it ; but, 
at least in the most sinking of all the iujes 
of our sensations, is a veiy different one. We 
have the authority of reason, a-priori, as show- 
ing no peculiar connexion of the points of the 
retina with one place of bodies more than 
with another ; and we have the authority also 
of observation, — in the celebrated case of the 
young man who was couched by Cheselden, 
and in other cases of the same peculiar spe- 
cies of blindness, in which the eyes, by a sur- 
gical operation, have been rendered for the 
first time capable of distinct vision, that if we 
had had no organ of sense but that of sight, 
and no instinctive judgment had been super- 
added to mere vision, — we should not have 
had the power of distinguishing the magni- 
tude and distant place of objects j a mere ex- 
panse of colour being all which we should have 
perceived if even colour itself could, in these 
circumstances, have been perceived by us as 
expanded. Yet it is sufficient now, that rays 
of light, precisely the same in number, and in 
precisely the same direction, as those which, 
at one period of our life, exhibited to us co- 
lour, and colour alone, should fall once more 
on the same small expanse of nerve, to give 
us instantly that boundlessness of vision, 
which, almost as if the fetters of our mortal 
frame were shaken off, lifts us from our dun- 
geon, and makes us truly citizens, not of the 
earth onljr, but of the universe. Simple as 
the principle may now seem, which distin- 
guishes our secondary or acquired perceptions 
of vision from those which were primary and 
immediate, it was long before the distinction 
was made ; and till a period which, — if we con- 
sider it in relation to those long ages of phi- 
losophic inquiry, or, rather, most unphiloso- 
phic argumentation, w'hich had gone before 
— ^may be considered almost as in our oivn 
time, longitudinal distance was conceived to 
be as completely an original object of sight as 
the varieties of mere colour and brilliancy. 
There may, therefore, — though we have not 
yet been able, and may never be able, to dis- 
cover it, — be a corresponding difference in 
our other sensations, which now seem to us 
simple and immediate. In the case of sound, 
indeed, there is a veiy evident analogy to 
these visual acquired perceptions; since a 
constant reference to place mingles with our 
sensations of this class, in the same manner, 
though not so distinbtly, as in our perceptions 
of sight. We perceive the sound, as it were, 
near or at a distance, in one direction rather 
than in another ; as, in the case of longitudi- 
nal distance in vision, we perceive colour at 
one distance rather than at another. Yet 
there is as little reason, from the nature of the 
organic changes themselves, to suppose, that 
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flifferent affections of our auditory nerves 
should oiiginally give us different notions of 
distance, as that such notions should origin- 
ally be produced by different affections of the 
letma ; and, as in sight and hearing, so it is 
far from improbable that, in all^ our senses, 
there may, by the reciprocal influence of 
these upon each other, or by the repeated 
lessons of individual experience in each, be a 
similar modification of the original simple 
feelings, which, in that first stage of exist- 
ence that opened to us the world and its 
phenomena, each individual organ separately 
afforded. Our reasoning with respect to 
them, therefoie, as original organs of sense, 
may perhaps be as false as our chymical rea- 
soning wo^d be, were we to attempt to in- 
fer the properties of an uncombined acid, or, 
alkali, from our observation of the very differ- 
ent properties of a neutral salt, into the com- 
position of which we know that the acid or 
the alkali has entered. 

If, indeed, it were in our power to be in- 
troduced to a society, like that of which Di- 
derot speaks, in his Letter on the Deaf and 
Dumb, and to hold communication with 
them, all our doubts on this subject would 
be removed. What a strange society,” 
says he, would five persons make, each of 
them endowed with one only of our five dif- 
ferent senses ; and no two of the paity with 
the same sense I There can be no doubt, 
that, differing as they must differ, in all their 
views of nature, they would treat each other 
as madmen, and that each would look upon 
the others with all due contempt. It is, in- 
deed, only an image of what is happening 
every moment in the world ; we have but one 
sense, and we judge of every thing.*’* — 
“ There is, however,” he justly remarks, 
“ one science, though but one science, in 
which the whole society or the different 
senses might agree, — ^the science which has ^ 
relation to the properties of number. They 
might each arrive, by their separate abstrac- 
tions, at the sublimest speculations of arith- 
metic and algebra; they might fathom the 
depths of analysis, and propose and resolve 
problems of the most complicated equations 
as if they were all so many Diophantuses. It 
is peihaps,” he adds, “ what the oyster is 
doing in its shell.” f 

From such a society, — ^if, indeed, we could 
hold any communicatson with these profound 
algebraists, except in their common science 
of numbers — ^we might undoubtedly learn 
what are the dii’ect immediate affections of 
mmd to which our senses individually give 
ruse, and consequently how much, while feel- 
ing has blended with feeling, they have recip- 
rocally operated on each o&er. But, in our 


present circumstances, unaided by mtercoiiise 
with such living abstmctions, it is impossible 
for us to remove wholly this uncertainty, as 
to the kind and degree of influence \vhich ex- 
perience may have had in modifying our pri- 
mary sensations. We may \wsh, indeed, to 
be able to distinguish our present feelings 
from those which the same objects originally 
excited ; but since no memory can go back to 
the period at which we did not perceive lon- 
gitudinal distance, as it were, iifimediately by 
the eye, as little, we may suppose, can any 
memory go back to the period \vhen othGi 
sensations, less interesting than those of vi- 
sion, were first excited. Could we trace the 
series of feelings, in a single mind, — as vari- 
ously modified, in the progress from infancy 
to maturity, — ^we should know more of the 
intellectual and moral nature of man than is 
probably ever to be revealed to his inquiiy, — 
when, in ages, as remote from that in which 
we live, and perhaps as much more enlighten- 
ed, as our own age may be said to be, in re- 
lation to the period of original darkness and 
hai’bansm, he is still to be seaiching into his 
own nature with the same avidity as now. 
He must, indeed, be a very dull observei, 
who has not felt, on looking at an infant, 
some desire to know the little processes of 
thought that are going on in his cuiious and 
active mind ; and \yho, in reflecting on the 
value, as an attainment m science, which the 
sagest philosopher would set on the consci- 
ousness of those acquisitions which infancy 
has already made, is not struck with that near- 
ness, m which, in some points, extreme know- 
ledge and extreme ignorance may almost be 
said to meet. What metaphysician is there, 
however subtle and profound in his analyti- 
cal inquiries, and however successful in the 
analyses which he has made, who would not 
give all his past discovery, and all his hopes 
of future discovery, for the certainty of know- 
ing with exactness what every infant feels ? 
The full instruction, which such a view of 
our progressive feelings, from their very ori- 
gin, in the first sensations of life, would af- 
foid. Nature, m her wisdom, however, has 
not communicated to us, more than she has 
communicated to us the nature of that state 
of being which awaits the soul after it has 
finished its careei of mortality. Our exist- 
ence seems, in oiir conception of it, never to 
have had a beginning. As far hack as wv 
can remember any event, there is always a 
period that appears to us still farther back, 
the events of which w'e cannot distinguish ; 
as, when we look toward the distant hoiizon, 
we see, less and less distinctly, in the long 
line which the sunshine of evening still illu- 
minates, plains, and woods, and streams, and 
hills, more distant, half melting into air, be- 
yond which our eye can find nothing, — though 
' we are still certain that other woods, and 
streams, and plains, are there, and that it is only 
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the imperfection of our sight which seems to 
bound them as in another world. It is to 
man, when he thinks upon his own beginning 
as if he felt himself in a world of enchant- 
ment, amid the shades and flowers of which 
he had been wandering, unconscious of the 
time at which he entered it, or of the objects 
that are awaiting him, when he shall have 
arrived at the close of that path whose wind- 
ings still lea4 him. forward, — and kno^ving 
little more than that he is himself happy, and 
that the unknown Being, who has raised this 
magnificent scene around him, must be the 
Friend of the mortal whom he has deigned 
to admit into it. 


** Well pleased he scans 
The goodly prospect, — and with inward smiles. 

Treads the gay verdure of the painted plain, — 

Beholds the azure canopy of heaven, 

And living lamps, that over-arch his head 
With more than regal splendour, — bends his ear 
To the full choir of water, air and earth ; 

Nor heeds the pleasing error of his thought, 

Nor doubts the painted green or azure arch. 

Nor questions more the music’s mingling sounds. 

Than space, or motion, or eternal time, 

So sweet he feels their influence to attract 
His fixed soul, to brighten the dull glooms 
Of care, and make the destined road of life 
Delightful to his feet. So, fables tell. 

The adventurous hero, bound on hard exploit. 

Beholds with glad surprise, by secret spell 
Of some kind sage, the patron of his toils, 

A visionary paradise disclosed, 

Amid the dubious wild With streams, and shades. 
And airy songs, the enchanted landscape smiles, 

Cheers his long labours, and renews his frame.”* 

The philosophic use of the term sensation 
does not necessarily imply, what, in its popu- 
lar use, is considered almost as involved in 
it ; and perhaps, therefore, it may not he su- 
perfluous to warn you, that it is not confined 
to feehngs which are pleasurable or painful, 
but extends to every mental affection that is 
the immediate consequence of impression on 
our organs of sense, — of which mental states 
or affections, many, and, as I am inclined to 
think, by far the greater number, are of a kind 
that cannot be termed either agreeable or dis- 
agreeable. ^ Of the objects of sight, for ex- 
ample, which are of such very frequent oc- 
currence, how few are there, at which we 

look, either with pleasure or with pain, if 

we except that indirect pleasure, which, in 
particular cases, they may afford, as commu- 
nicating to us information that is valuable in 
itself, or as gratifying even our idlest curiosi- 
ty. To take one of the most striking cases 
of this sort ; Though we may derive, from 
the perusal of a work that interests us, the 
purest delight, it is a delight resulting only 
from the conceptions which the author, m 
consequence of the happy contrivance of sym- 
bolic characters, has been able to transfuse, 
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I as it were, from his own mind into ours ; but, 
during all the time of the perusal, sensations, 
almost innumerable, have been excited m us 
by the separate characters with which the 
pages are covered, that have* never mingled 
even the faintest direct pleasure with the ge- 
neral emotion which they, and they alone, 
have indirectly produced. 

^ « I apprehend,” says Dr Reid, that, be- 
sides the sensations that are either agreeable 
or disagreeable, there is still a greater number 
that are indifferent. To these we give so 
little attention that they have no name, and 
are immediately forgot, as if they had never 
been ; and it requires attention to the opera- 
tions of our minds to be convmced of their 
existence. For this end, we may observe, 
that, to a good ear, every human voice is dis- 
tinguishable from all others. Some voices 
are pleasant, some disagreeable ; but the far 
greater part can neither be said to be one or 
the other. The same thing may be said of 
other sounds, and no less of tastes, smells, 
and colours ; and if we consider, that our 
senses are in continual exercise while we are 
awake, that some sensation attends every ob- 
ject they present to us, and that familiar ob- 
jects seldom raise any emotion, pleasant or 
painful, — ^we shall see reason, besides the 
agreeable and ^sagreeable, to admit a third 
class of sensations that may be called indif- 
ferent. . The sensations that are indifferent 
are far from being useless. They serve as 
signs to distinguish things that differ; and 
the information we have concerning things 
external comes by their means. Thus, if 
a man had no ear to receive pleasure from 
the harmony or melody of sounds, he would 
still find the sense of hearing of great utility : 
Though sounds gnve him neither pleasure 
nor pam, of themselves, they would give him 
much useful information ; and the like may 
be said of the sensations we have by all the 
other senses.”* 

It is as signs, indeed, far more than as 
inere pleasures in themselves, that our sensa- 
tions are to us of such inestimable value. Even 
in the <^e to which I before alluded, of the 
symbolic or arbitrary characters of a language, 
when we consider all the important purposes 
to which these are subservient, as raising us 
originally from absolute barbarism, and sa- 
ving us from relapsing into it, there might be 
an appearance of paradox indeed, but there 
would be perfect truth in asserting, that the 
sensations which are themselves indifferent, 
are more precious, even in relation to happi- 
ness itself, than the sensations which are 
themselves accompanied with lively delight, 
or rather, of which it is the very essence to 
be dehghtful. Happiness, though necessarily 


* On the Intellectual Powers, Essay II c. 16. 
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involving present pleasure, is the direct or in- 
direct, and often the very distant, result of 
feelings of every kind, pleasurable, painful, and 
indifferent. It is like the beautiful profusion 
of flowers whkh adorn our summer fields. 
In our admiration of the foliage, and the 
blossoms, and the pure airs and sunshine, in 
which they seem to hve, we almost forget 
the darkness of the soil in which their roots 
are spread. Yet how much should^ we err, 
if we were to consider them as deriving their 
chief nutriment from the beams that shine 
around them, in the warmth and light of which 
we have wandered with joy. That delight- 
ful radiance alone would have been of little 
efficacy, without the showers, from which, in 
those very wanderings, we have often sought 
shelter at noon ; or at least without the dews, 
which were unheeded by us, as they fell si- 
lently and almost insensibly on our evening 
walk. 

With the common division of om* sensa- 
tions into five classes, — ^those of smell, taste, 
hearing, sight, touch, we have been familiar, 
almost from our childhood, and though the 
classification may be far from perfect, in re- 
ference to our sensations themselves, con- 
sidered simply as affections of the mmd, it is 
sufficiently accurate in reference to the mere 
organs of sense; for, though our sensations 
of heat and cold, in one very important re- 
spect^ which is afterwards to be considered 
by us, have much less resemblance to the 
other sensations which we acquire by our or- 
gans of touch, or at least to sensations which 
we are generally supposed to derive from that 
organ, than to sensations which we receive by 
ie medium of other organs, our sensations 
of smell and sound for example — still, as they 
arise from an affection of the same organ, they 
maybe more conveniently referred to the same 
than to any other class ; since, if we quit that 
obvious fine of distinction which the difference 
of organs affords, we shall not find it easy to 
define them by other lines as precise. 

But whatever may be the arbitrary division 
or arrangement which we may form either of 
our sensations themselves, or of the organs 
that are previously affected, the susceptibility 
of the mind, by which it is capable of being 
affected by the changes of state in our mere 
bodily organs, must be regarded as, in every 
sense of the word, of primary value in our 
mental constitution. To the individual, in- 
deed, it may be said to be in itself all the 
things whichT are around him, however near 
or ^ar; because it is truly that by which 
alone all* tilings near or* afar become known to 
him. It institutes, by this mutual relation 
which it establishes, a power of more than 
magic agency, before which the great gulf, 
that appeared to separate for ever the worlds 
of matter and of spirit, disappears, — which 
thus links together substances, that seemed, 
in their nature, incapable of any common 


bond of union, — and which, bringing the 
whole infinity of thnigs within the sphere of 
our own min(b communicates to it some 
faint semblance of the omnipresence of its 
Author. “ What is that organ, “ says an elo- 
quent French waiter, speaking of the eye, — . 
“ what is that astonishing organ, in which all 
objects acquire, by turns, a successive exist- 
ence, — where the spaces, the figures, and the 
motions that surround -me are as it were 
created,— where the stars, lhat exist at the 
distance of a hundred millions of leagues, be- 
come apart of myself, — and where, m a single 
half inch of diameter, is contained the um- 
verse T" This power of external sense, which 
first awakes us into life, continues, ever after, 
to watch, as it were, round the life which it 
awoke, lavishing on us perpetual varieties of 
instruction and delight ; and if, from the sim- 
ple pleasures, and simple elementary know- 
ledge which It immediately affords, we trace 
its influence, through all the successive feel- 
ings to which it indirectly gives rise, it may 
be said to exist, by a sort of intellectual and 
moral transmutation, in the most refined and 
ethereal of all our thoughts and emotions. 
What Gray says of it,— m the commence- 
ment of his beautiful fragment De Principiis 
Cogitandi, addressed to his friend West, is 
not too high a panegyric, — ^tliat every thing de- 
lightful and amiable, friendship, and fancy, and 
wisdom itself, have their piimary source in it. 

** Non ilia leves pnmordia motus, 
Quanquam parva, dabunt Lastum vel amabile quicquid 
Usquam oritur, trahit hinc ortum ; nec surgit ad aura* 
Quin ea conspirent sunul, eventusque secundent 
Hme variae vitai artes, ac mollior usus, 

Duleeetamicitiae vinclum: Sapientiadia 
H me roseum accendit lumen, vultUque sereno, 
Humanas apent mentes, nova gaudia monstrans. 

IDa etiam, quae te (nurbm) noctesque diesque 
Assidu6 fovit inspirans Imguamque sequentem 
Temperat in numeros, atque horaa mulcet mertes, 
Auxea non alia si jactat ongme Musa.” * 

So much, indeed, of human knowledge.* 
and of all that is valuable and delightful in 
human feeling, involves these elementary sen- 
sations, as It were in the very essence of the 
thoughts and feelings themselves, that one of 
the most acute of modem French metaphy- 
sicians, and, with scarcely an exception, all 
the philosophers of the French metaphysical 
school, who are his followers, have considered 
the whole variety of human consciousness, 
as mere sensation variously transformed ; 
though, in stating the nature of tins transfor- 
mation, and the difference of the sensations 
as transformed from the primary forms of 
mere external feeling, they have not been so 
explicit as the assertors of a system so para- 
doxical ought assuredly to have been. On 


• lib. I. v.18-25, and 28—31. 
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the fallacies of this very prevalent theory of 
the mind, however, which is afterwards to be 
examined by us fully, I need not at present 
make any remarks. 

Though this excessive simplification of the 
phenomena of human thought and feeling is, 
however, far more than the phenomena truly 
allow, it IS not the less certain, that all the 
varieties of our consciousness, though not 
mere transformations of external sense, are, 
when traced to "their source, the results of 
sensation, in its various original forms. In 
inquiring into the phenomena of our senses, 
then, we begin our inquiry where knowledge 
itself begins ; and though the twilight, which 
hangs over this first opening of intellectual 
life, is perhaps only a presage, or a part of 
that obscurity which is to attend the whole 
track of human investigation, it still is twilight 
only, not absolute darkness. We can dis- 
cover much, though we cannot discover all ; 
and where absolute discovery is not allowed, 
there is still left to us a probability of con- 
•ecture, of which, in such limited circum- 
stances, even philosophy may justly avail her- 
self without departing from her legitimate pro- 
vince. 


LECTURE XIX. 

BErEF NOTICE OF THE CORBOEEAL FART OF 
THE PROCESS, IN SENSATION. 

The mental phenomena, of the class which 
is at present under our consideration, being 
those which arise in consequence of certain 
previous affections of our organs of sense, it 
is necessary that we should take some notice 
of the corporeal part of the process ; though 
it must always be remembered, that it is the 
last part of the process, the mental affection 
only, which truly belongs to our science, — 
and that, if this, in all its varieties, had been 
the result of any other species of affections of 
organs constituted in any other manner, — as 
long as there was the regular correspondence 
of certain mental affections with certain or- 
ganic affections, — the philosophy of mind 
would have continued precisely the same as 
now. Our systems of anatomy, and of the 
pn3^iology of our mere bodily frame, would 
indeed have been different, — ^but not that 
more intimate physiology which relates to the 
functions of the animating spirit, whose pre- 
sence is hfe, and without which our bodily 
frame, in all its heptiful adaptation of parts 
to p^rts, is a machine as inert and powerless 
as the separate atoms that compose it. 

The great essential organ of all sensation 
IS the brain with its appendages, particularly 
the nerves that issue from it to certain organs 


which are more strictly termed the organs qf 
sense ; as it is there the immediate objects, 
or external causes of sensation, the particles 
of light, for example, in vision, or of odour in 
smell, arrive, and come, as it were, into con- 
tact with the sensorial substance. Each organ, 
as you well know, has objects peculiar to itself, 
which it would be superfluous to enumerate ; 
and since the blind are still sensible of sound, 
the deaf of colour, and both of smell, and 
taste, and touch, there must evidently be 
some difference, either in the sensorial suh- 
I stance itself, which is diffused over the differ- 
ent organs, or in the mode of its diffusion, 
and exposure in the different organs, from 
which this striking diversity of their relative 
sensibilities proceeds. The nervous matter, 
however, considered separately from the coats 
in which it is enveloped, is of the same half 
fibrous, but soft and pulpy texture, as the 
substance of the brain itself, and is in perfect 
continuity with that substance, forming, there- 
fore, with it, what may he considered as one 
mass, as much as the whole biain itself may 
be considered as one mass ; which has, indeed, 
for its chief seat the great cavity of the head ; 
the 

** Superas hominis sedes, arcemque cerebri ; 

Namque illic posuit solium, et sua templa sacravit, 
Mensaniini,*’— * 

but which extends, by innumerable ramifica- 
tions, over the whole surface, and through 
the internal parts of the body. The mind, 
in that central brain in which it is supposed to 
reside, communicating with all these extreme 
brancheSj has been compared, by a very ob- 
vious but a very beautiful similitude, to the 
parent Ocean, receiving from innumerable dis- 
tances the waters of its filial streams ; 

Ac uti longinqms desccndunt montibus amnes, 
Velivolus Tamisis, flaventisque Indus arenas, 
Euphratesque, Tagusque, et opimo flumme Ganges, 
Uudas quisque suas volvens,—cursUque sonoro 
In mare prorumpunt ; hos magno aeclims in autro 
Excipit Oceanus, natorumque ordine longo 
Dona recognoscit venientUm, ultr6que serenat 
Coeruleam faciera, et dilFuso marmore ndct. 

Hand aliter species properant se inferre novellae 
Certatira menti.”t 

In the brain itself, the anatomist is able to 
show us, with perfect clearness, many com- 
plicated parts, which we must beJeve to be 
adapted for answering pai^icular purposes in 
the economy of life j but when we have gazed 
vrith admiration on all the wonders which his 
dissecting hand has revealed to us, and have 
listened to the names with which he most ac- 
curately distin^ishes tlie little cavities or pro- 
tuberances which his knife has thus laid open 
to our view, we are still as ignorant as before 


* Gray de Princip. Cogit Lib. 1. v. 48—50. 
t Ibid. Lib, I, V. 54-§S. 
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of the particular purposes to which such va- 
rieties of form are subservient ; and our only- 
consolation is, — for there is surely some com- 
fort in. being only as ignorant as the most 
learned, — that we know as much of the dis- 
tinct uses of the parts as the anatomist him- 
self, who exhibits them to us, and teaches us 
how to name them. A structure in every 
respect different, though assuredly less fit than 
the present, which has been chosen by infi- 
nite wisdom, might, as far as we know, have 
answered exactly the same end ; which is as 
much as to say, that our ignorance on the 
subject is complete- The only physiological 
facts of importance, in reference to sensa- 
tion, are, that if the nerves, which terminate 
in particular organs, he greatly diseased, the 
sensations which we ascribe to those particu- 
lar organs cease ; and cease in like manner, 
if the continuity of the nerves with the brain be 
destroyed, by cutting them in any part of their 
course ; or if, without loss of absolute conti- 
nuity, their structure in any part of their course 
be impaired by pressure, whether from tight 
ligatures drawn around them for the purpose 
of experiment, or from natural morbid causes. 
In short, if the brain and nerves be in a sound 
state, and certam substances be applied to 
certain parts of the nervous system, — as, for 
instance, sapid bodies to the extremities of 
the nerves of taste, or light to that expansion 
of the optic nerve, which forms what is termed 
the retina, — ^there is then instant sensation ; 
and when the brain itself is not in a sound 
state to a certain extent, or when the nerve 
which is diffused on a particular organ is, 
either at this extremity of it, or in any part of 
Its course, to a certain degree impaired, then 
there is no sensation, though the same exter- 
nal causes he applied. This very slight ge- 
neral knowledge of the circumstances in which 
sensation takes place, and of the circumstances 
in which it does not take place, is all the 
knowledge which physiology affords us of the 
corporeal part of the process ; — and it is like- 
ly to continue so for ever, — at least in all the 
more important respects of our ignorance, — 
since any changes which occur in the corpus- 
cular motion, and consequent new arrange- 
ment of the particles of the substance of the 
brain and nerves, corresponding with the di- 
versities of feeling during those particular 
states, — ^if such corpuscular motions or chan- 
ges do really take place, — are probably far 
too minute to be observable by our organs ; 
even though we could lay open all the inter- 
nal parts of the hram to complete observa- 
tion, without destroying, or at all affecting, 
the usual phenomena of life : — 

In ** following life through creatures we dissect, 

We lose It, in the moment we detect.”# 

• Pope^s Essay on Man, Ep 1 1. 174— 177- 


Indeed, we are not able to do even so 
much as this 5 for life has already vanished, 
long before we have come upon the verge of 
its secret precincts. It is like a Magician, 
that operates at a distance on every side, but 
still keeps himself apart, within a narrow cir- 
cle. If we remain without the circle, we may 
gaze with never-ceasing admiration 01 the 
wonders that play in rapid succession before 
our eyes. But if we rush within, to force an 
avowal of the secret energy that produces them, 
the enchanter and the enchantments alike are 
fled. 

The brain, then, and the various nerves of 
sense in continuity with it, may, when taken 
together, be considered as forming one great 
organ, which I would terra briefly the senso- 
rial organ, essential to life, and to the imme- 
diate production of those mental phenomena 
which constitute our sensations, and, perhaps, 
too, modifying m some measure, directly or 
indirectly, all the other phenomena of the 
mind. 

“ Dum mens alma caput cerebrique palatia celsa 
Occupat, et famulos sublimis dingit artuo, 

Et faeih impeno nervorum flectit habeiias, 

Illius ad nutum sensus extranea remm 
Explorant signa. et studio exemplana jBdo 
Ad dommam adducunt; vel qiu statione locantur 
Viclna, capitisque tuentur linuna, ocelli, 

Naresque, aunculajque, et vis arguta palati; 

Vel qui per totam cumt sparse agmine raolem 
Tactus, ad extremas speculator corporis oras. 

His sensim auxihis mstructa fidehbus, ohm, 

Mens humihs nulloquejacens mglonacultu 
Careens m tenebris mox sese attollit m auras 
Dives opum variarum, et sidera scandit Olym 

Of the nature of the connexion of this 
great sensorial organ with the sentient mind, 
we never shall be able to understand more 
than is involved in the simple fact, that a cer- 
tain affection of the nervous system precedes 
immediately a certain affection of the mind. 
But, though we are accustomed to regard this 
species of mutual succession of bodily and 
mental changes, as peculiarly inexplicable, 
from the very different nature of the substan- 
ces which are reciprocally affected, it is truly 
not more so than any other case of succession 
of events, where the phenomena occur in sub- 
stances that are not different in their proper- 
ties, but analogous,' or even absolutely similar ; 
since, in no one instance of this kind, can we 
perceive more than the uniform order of the 
succession itself ; and of changes, the succes- 
sions of which are all absolutely inexplicable, 
or, in other words, absolutely simple, and un- 
susceptible therefore, of further analysis, none 
can be justly said to be more or less so than 
another. That a peculiar state of the mere 
particles of the brain, should be followed by 
a change of state of the sentient mind, is truly 
wonderful ; but if we consider it strictly, we 
shall find it to be by no means more wonder- 
ful than that the arrival of the moon, at a 
certain point of the heavens, should render 
the state of a body on the surface of our 
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earth different from what it otherwise would 
naturally be, or that the state of every par- 
ticle of our globe, in its relative tendencies 
of gravitation, should be instantly changed, 
as it unquestionably w'ould be, by_ the des- 
truction of the most distant satellite of the 
most distant planet of our system, or, proba- 
bly too, by the destruction even of one of 
those remotest of stars, which are illuminat- 
ing their own system of planets, so far in the 
depth of infinity #hat their light, — to borrow 
a well-known illustration of sidereal distance, 
— may never yet have reached our earth since 
the moment at which they darted forth their 
first beams on the creation of the universe- 
We believe, indeed, with as much confidence, 
that one event will uniformly have for its 
consequent another event, which we have ob- 
served to follow It, as we believe the simple 
fact that it has preceded it in the particular 
case observed. But the knowledge of the 
present sequence, as a mere fact to be re- 
membered,and the expectation of future simi- 
lar sequences, as the result of an original law 
of our belief, are precisely of the same kind, 
whether the sequence of changes be in mind 
or in matter, singly or reciprocally in both. 

What the nature of the change is, that is 
produced at the extremity of the nerve, it is 
beyond our power to state, or even to guess j 
and we are equally ignorant of the manner in 
which this affection of the nerve is communi- 
cated, or is supposed to be communicated, to 
the brain. But that some affection is gradu- 
ally propagated, from the one to the other, so 
as to render the change in the state of the 
brain subsequent, by a certain interval, to the 
change in the state of the nerve, is universal- 
ly believed. In applying to this change the 
term impression, a term indeed which had 
been in common use before. Dr Reid is care- 
fiii to point out the reason for which this 
term appears to him preferable to others; 
and though I confess that the word seems to 
me to convey too much the notion of a pe- 
culiar well known species of action, — tiat 
which consists in producing a certain configu- 
ration of the object impressed, corresponding 
with the figure of the impressing object, the 
very notion that has had so pernicious an ef- 
fect in the theory of perception ; and though 
I conceive the simple term change or affection 
to be all which is safely admissible, as long as 
the nature of the particular changfl is abso- 
lutely unknown ; — still it must be confessed 
that impression is a term a httle more gene- 
ral than the other names of action to which 
Dr Reid alludes, and therefore preferable to 
them, in the present case, 

** There is sufficient reason,” he says, “ to 
conclude, that, in perception, the object pro- 
duces some change in the organ; that the 
organ produces some change upon the nerve ; 
and that the nerve produces some change in 
the brffin. And we give the name of an im- 


pression to those changes, because we have 
not a name more proper to express, in a ge- 
neral manner, any change produced in a body 
by an external cause, without specifying the 
nature of that change. Whether it be pres- 
sure, or attraction, or repulsion, or vibration, 
or something unknown, for which we have 
no name, still it may be called an impression. 
But, with regard to the particular kind of this 
change or impression, philosophers have neve* 
been able to discover any thing at all.”* 

That the word impression is not so free, as 
Dr Reid supposes, from that hypothetical 
meaning which he wished to avoid, I have 
aheady remarked. But the reason assigned 
by him for his preference of it, is unquestion- 
ably a just one ; since a phrase which express- 
es the least possible knowledge, must be al- 
lowed to be the best suited to human igno- 
rance, — that Ignorance which, not in the phi- 
losophy of intellect only, but in whatever 
track of science we may proceed, and what- 
ever truths we may proudly discover in our 
way, still meets us at the end of every path, 
as if to mock at once our weakness and our 
pride, — and which seems to us to be every- 
where, because it is wherever we are our- 
selves. The splendour of nature, as it exists 
in itself, is, if I may speak figuratively, like 
sunshine on a bounmess plain, on the fiowe^^ 
and herbage of which, though there be innu- 
merable varieties of colour, there is bnllian- 
cy in all But the misfortune is, that, as soon 
as we have approached near enough to distin- 
guish the diversity of tints, their brilliancy is 
so obscured by our very approach to them, 
that their nice diversities are no longer dis- 
tinguishable ; as if man could not move along 
without throwing his own shadow on every 
thing before him. 

When I say, that we are ignorant of the 
nature of that change, which is propagated 
along the nerve to the brain, I speak m refer- 
ence to an opinion that is universal. But 
though it may be improbable, it is certainly 
far from impossible, that there is really no 
such progressive commimication as this which 
IS supposed. The brain and nerves, though, 
from the difference of names, you might be 
led, perhaps, to consider them as distinct, I 
have already said, are not separate organs, 
but are in continuity with each other, at least 
as much as various parts of the brain itself, 
which are comprehended under that single 
term, can be said to be continuous. When 
taken together, they form what is truly one 
complicated sensorial organ, — ^the organ of al* 
our sensations, according to the different 
states in which the organ exists, or the differ- 
ent parts of it which are chiefly affected. In 
hearmg, for example, a certain state of that 


• On the Intellectual Poweri, E*)#ay 11. chap. rf. 
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part of the sensorial organ which constitutes 
the auditory nerves, — in vision, a certain state 
of that part of it> which constitutes the optic 
nerves, is necessary to sensation, — and, in 
both cases, according to the universal suppo- 
sition on the subject, all or part of the brain 
likewise must exist in a certain state, of which 
we know nothing more, than that it is follow- 
ed, in the one case, by the sensation of sound, 
in the other case by that of sight. The con- 
nexion of the mind with the bodily frame, — 
which must be equally inexplicable on every 
supposition that can be formed, — ^is not sup- 
posed, by any philosopher, to depend on the 
state of a single physical point of the brain 
alone ; and, if it extend to more than one 
such point, there is nothing, in the nature 
of the connexion itself, independently of ex- 
perience, which necessarily limits it to one 
portion of the complex sensorial organ more 
than to another, — ^to the particles of the cen- 
tral mass of the brain, for example, more than 
to those of the nerve itself. It is experience, 
then, to which we are referred ; and experi- 
ence, though it shows that certain nerves are 
not essential to life, since life continues equal- 
ly after they may have been impaired, or even 
destroyed, is far from showing that an affec- 
tion of them is not essential to sensation, at 
the very moment of the particular sensation ; 
nor does it afford even the slightest evidence 
to justify the behef that the only use of the 
nerve is to communicate a certain affection 
to the brain, which affection of the mere cen- 
tral part of the sensorial organ would, of it- 
self, immediately induce sensation, though 
the nerves were annihilated in the preceding 
instant. The sensation may be the imme- 
diate effect, not of the state of the brain only, 
but of the state of the brain and of any parti- 
cular nerve considered as existing together at 
the moment; in the same manner, as, by those 
who ascribe the immediate origin of sensation 
to the mere brain, exclusive of its nervous 
appendages, it is supposed to depend on the 
state, not of one physical point of the central 
brain, but on the state of many such co-exist- 
ing points. We know not to what extent, 
in the great sensorial organ, this change is ne- 
cessary ; but we believe, that, to some extent, 
It is necessary ; and the question is, whether, 
in the whole portion so affected, the affection 
be produced by a succession of changes, pro- 
pagated from part tO part ? This may, per- 
haps, be the more probable supposition ; — 
but whatever may be the comparative proba- 
bihty or imprdbability, it certainly has not 
been demonstrated by observation or experi- 
ment ; nor (ian be said to be, aprwri, 
any absurdity’ m the opposite supposition, that 
tbe sensorial uflfection, to Whatever extent it 
may be necessary, is not progressive, but im- 
mediate, — that, as long as the sensorial organ 
(under which term 1 comprehend, as I have 
already frequently repeated, not tbe Wn 


merely, but also its nervous appendages, that 
exist in apparent continuity with the brain,) 
IS unimpaired by accident or disease, the pre- 
sence of the immediate object of sense, at the 
external organ, which, on every supposition, 
must be followed by some sensorial change of 
state, is instantly followed by that general 
change of state of the internal organ, what- 
ever It may be, which is necessary to sensa- 
tion, in the particular case ; m the same man- 
ner as the presence of a celestial body, at a 
certain point in the heavens, is immediately 
followed by a change of state in the whole 
gravitating particles of our globe ; the change 
in any long line of these gravitating particles 
being not communicated from each to each, 
but depending only on the presence of the 
distant sun or planet ; and beginning in the 
most remote particles of the line, at the very 
same instant, as in that which is nearest, on 
the surface of the earth. An instant change, 
in the long line of sensorial particles, — ^if the 
affection of a long line of these particles be 
necessary, — on the presence of a particular 
object, is not more improbable in itself, than 
this instant and universal influence of gravita- 
, tation, that varies with all the varying posi-^ 

I tions of a distant object. 

But is it, indeed, certain, that, in sensation, 
there is an affection of the central brain, 
whether immediate or progressive ? Is it not 
possible, at least, or more than possible, that 
the state of the mind, when we perceive co- 
lours and sounds, may be the immediate con- 
sequent of the altered state of that part of the 
sensorial organ which forms the expansion of 
the nerve in the eye or ear ? The sensations 
must be supposed, in every theory, to be the 
consequents of states induced in some senso- 
rial particles, and there is nothing but the 
mere names of brain and nerve, invented by 
ourselves, and the notions which we have 
chosen, without evidence, to attach to these 
mere names, which woidd mark the senso- 
rial particles in the nervous expanse itself, as 
less fitted to be the immediate antecedents of 
sight and hearing, than the similar sensorial 
particles in any portion of the central mass 
of the brain. There is no reason, in short, a 
priori, for supposing that a state of the senso- 
rial particles of the nerves cannot be the cause 
of sensation, and that the sensation must be the 
effect of a state equally unknown, of apparent- 
ly similar particles, in that other part of the 
general sensorial organ, which we have deno- 
minated the brain. Sensation, indeed, is pre- 
vented by decay, or general disease of the 
brain, or by separation of the nerve, or preS'. 
pre on it, in any part of its course. But it 
is far from improbable, that these causes, 
which must evidently he injurious to the or- 
gan; may act, raerety by preventing that sound 
state of the pierve which is necessary for sen- 
I sation, and WMdr, in an organ so very d6ii- 
1 cate; may ba aff^ed by the slightest influ- 
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cnees, — ^by influences far slighter than may] 
naturally be expected to result from such 1 
an injury of such a part. The nerves and 
brain together form one great organ ; and a 
sound state of the whole organ, even from 
the analogy of other grosser organs, may well 
be supposed to be necessary for the healthy 
state and peifect function of each separate 
part. 

If, indeed, the appearance of the brain and 
nerves were suclf as marked them to be pe- 
culiarly fitted for the communication of mo- 
tion of any sort, there might be some pre- 
sumption, from this very circumstance, in fa- 
vour of the opinion that sensation takes place 
only after a progressive senes of affections of 
some sort, propagated along the nerve to 
the interior brain. But it must be remem- 
bered, that the nature, both of the substance 
of the nerves themselves, and of the soft and 
lax substance in which they are loosely em- 
bedded, renders them very ill adapted for the 
communication of nice varieties of motion, 
and gives some additional likelihood, there- 
fore, to the supposition that affections of the 
sensorial organ, so distinct as our sensations 
are from each other, and so exactly corres- 
ponding wth the slightest changes of external 
objects, do not depend on the progressive 
communication of faint and imperceptible mo- 
tion, in circumstances so unfavourable to the 
uninterrupted progress even of that more 
powerful motion which can be measured by 
the eye. In a case so doubtfid as this, how- 
ever, in which the intervening changes sup- 
posed by philosophers,— -if such a progressive 
senes of motions do really take place, — are 
confessed to be beyond our observation, it is 
impossible for any one, who has a just sense 
of the limits which nature has opposed to our 
search, to pronounce ^vith certainty, or even 
perhaps with that faint species of belief which 
we give to mere probability. My conjectures 
on the subject, therefore, I state simply as 
conjectures, and nothing more. 

H, indeed what is but a mere conjecture 
could be shown to be well founded, it would 
add another case to the innumerable instances, 
in which philosophers have laboured, for ages, 
to explain what did not exist, — contenting 
themselves, after their long toil, with the skill 
and industry which they have exhibited, in re- 
moving difficulties, which they had before, with 
great skill and industry, placed in their own 
way. I am not so much convinced of our 
radical ignorance,” says an ingenious writer, 

“ by the things that are, of which the nature 
is hid from us, as by the things that are not, 
of which notwithstanding we contrive to give 
a very tolerable accoimt j for this shows that 
we are not merely without the principles which 
lead to truth, but that there are other principles 
in our nature, which can accommodate them- 
selves very well, and form a close co;nnexion 
with what is positively false.” 


But whatever reason there may be for re- 
moving this supposed link of the corporeal 
part of the process of sensation, there is ano- 
ther prior link, which it appears to me of 
great importance to separate from the chain. 
I allude to the distinction which is commonly 
made, of the objects of sense, as acting them- 
selves on our organs, or as acting through 
what is termed a medium. 

“ A second law of our nature,” says Dr 
Reid, “ regarding perception is, that we per- 
ceive no object, imless some impression is 
made upon the organ of sense, either by 
the immediate application of the object or 
by some medium which passes betw^een the 
object and the organ. In two of our senses, 
to wit, touch and taste, there must be an im- 
mediate application of the object to the organ. 
In the other three, the object is perceived at 
a distance, but still by means of a medium, by 
which some impression is made upon the or- 
gan. The effluvia of bodies drawn into the 
nostrils with the breath, are the medium of 
smell ; the undulations of the air, are the me- 
dium of hearing ; and the rays of light pass- 
ing from visible objects to the eye, are the 
medium of sight. We see no object, unless 
rays of light come from it to the eye. We 
hear not the sound of any body, unless the 
vibrations of some elastic medium, occasion- 
ed by the tremulous motion of the sounding 
body, reach our ear. We perceive no smell, 
unless the effluvia of the smelling body enter 
into the nostrils. We perceive no taste, im* 
less the sapid body be applied to the tongue, 
or some part of the organ of taste. Nor do 
we perceive any tangible quality of a body, un- 
less it touch the hands, or some part of our 
body.”* 

It IS evident, that, in these cases of a sup- 
posed medium which Dr Reid considers as 
forming so important a distinction of our sen- 
sations, the real object of sense is not the 
distant object, but that which acts immedi- 
ately upon the organs, — ^the light itself, not 
the bun which beams it on us, — the odorous 
particles, which the wind has wafted to us 
from the rose, not the rose itself upon its 
stem, — the vibrations of the air, within our 
ear, not the cannon that is fired at the dis- 
tance 'of miles. The light, the odour, the 
vibrating air, by which alone our senses are 
affected, act on our nerves of sight, of smell, 
and hearing, with an inffuence as direct, and 
as little limited in the kind of action, as that 
with which the fruit, which we eat or handle, 
acts on our nerves of taste or touch. This 
influence of the objects immediately external 
is all in which our organs of sense, and con- 
sequently the mind, as the principle of mere 
sensation, is concerned. The reference to 


* On the Intellectual Powers, Essay II. duq*. 11. 
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the distant snn, or rose, or cannon, which 
alone leads us to speak of a medium in any 
of these cases, is the effect of another princi- 
ple of our Jntellectual nature, — the principle 
of associafton, or suggestion, — ^that is after- 
wards to be considered by us, without which, 
indeed, our mere transient sensations would 
be comparatively of little value ; but which, as 
a quality or susceptibility of the mind, is not 
to be confounded with that by which the 
mind becomes instantly sentient, in conse- 
quence of a certain change produced in the 
state of its sensorial organ. 

Since, however, precisely the same series 
of changes must take place m nature, whether 
we class the sun, the flower, the cannon, as 
the objects of sense, or merely the light, the 
odorous particles, and the vibrating air, it may 
perhaps be thought, that the distinction now 
made is only a verbal one, of no real impor- 
tance. But it will not appear such to those 
who are conversant 'with the different theories 
of perception which we are afterwards to re- 
view j many of which, that have had the great- 
est sway, and a sway the most fatal to the 
progress of intellectual philosophy, appear to 
me, to have arisen entirely, or at least chiefly 
from this very misconception as to the real 
external object of sense. It is sufficient at 
present to allude to the effect which the mere 
distance of the supposed object must have 
had, in giving room to all the follies of ima- 
gination to fill up the interval. 

It may be necessary, however, to remark 
by the way, that though I do not conceive 
the bodies, which act through a medium, as 
it is said, to be the real objects of the parti- 
cular sense; — ^the immense orb of the sun, 
for example, in all its magnitude, to be the 
object of that small organ by which we are 
sensible of light ; or the cannon, which exists 
we know not where, to be the object of that I 
organ by which we are sensible of sound ; — 
I am still far from objecting to the popular 
and very convenient phraseology, by which we 
speak of seeing the sun, and hearing the can- 
non — a phraseology that expresses bnefly a 
reference, which could not otherwise he ex- 
pressed but by a very awkward circumlocution, 
and to make any innovation in which would be 
as absurd as to reject the popular phrases of 
the sun’s rising and setting merely because 
they are inconsistent 'with our astronomical 
belief. The most rigid philosophy can re- 
quire no more, than that, when we talk of the 
sun’s actual setting, we should mean, by it, 
only a certain position relative to that great 
luminary at which the earth arrives in its di- 
urnal revolution,— and that, when we talk of 
seeing it descend, we should mean nothmg 
more, than that we see light of a certain bril- 
liancy, from which we infer the existence and 
relative position of ibe orb that has project- 
ed itf 


I have been led into these observations, on 
the vanous parts of the corporeal process 
which precedes sensation, by the desire of re- 
moving, as much as possible, any obscurity in 
which your notions on the subject might be 
involved, — as I know well the influence which 
even a slight confusion m our notion of any 
part of a complicated process has, in spreadings 
as it were, its own daikne«s and perplexity 
over parts of the process which, otherwise we 
should have found no difficultym comprehend- 
ing. You might think, that you knew less 
distinctly the mental sensation itself, because 
you knew only obscurely the series of bodily 
changes that precede sensation ; but still it 
must be remembered, that it :s only the last 
link of the corporeal chain, — ^the ultimate af- 
fection of the sensorial organ, m whatever 
manner and to whatever extent it may be af- 
fected, — ^immediately antecedent to the affec- 
tion of the mind, which is to be considered as 
that with which nature has united the corres- 
ponding change in our mental frame. This 
mysterious influence of our bodily on our men- 
tal part, has been poetically compared to that 
which the sun was supposed to exercise on a 
lyre, that formed part of a celebrated Egyp- 
tian statue of Memnon, which was said to be- 
come musical when struck with its beams ; 
and though the poet has extended the simili- 
tude, beyond our mere elementary sensations, 
to the complex perception of beauty, it is still 
a very happy illustration — as far as a rr ere po- 
etic image can be an illustration — of the power 
which matter exercises over the harmonies of 
mind ; — 

'' for, r.s oVl Veniro'is 1 '' f’fjr, ''o’lg >*(1 
By f.ibl ng NiL's, to I'u* « J.Mrr j to* ch 
Oi Tit.ri’> nn, wuh LMtili u'pul-i o •.inn- 
('ou>>cn;in'b .hrougbtlK Wii)i)Iii,ij ?■: 

■Lubidibn strains,— 'O vii.i N'atuieMip-Kl, 

To cc’-uiin sppcios ot cklOi n.'l ih g-. 

Arunio ilio fi iCr orga’is of il'e tk cl. 

So the* glad iinpaLe of ’ i.il oowl’s, 

Or of s’wet soLiiii!, orr'ii p’-opor’ionM 
T 'e ip'i'ce of nioMo >, or ho bioo of 1 '''’'.“, 

Thrills through Imagination’s tender frame. 

From nerve to nervew All naked and alive. 

They catch the spreading rays ; till now the soul 
At length discloses every tuneful spring. 

To that harmonious movement from without 
Re^onsive. Then the charm, by Fate prepar’d. 
Diffuses its enchantment* Fancy dreams 
Of sacred fountains, and Elysian groves. 

And vales of bliss 1 the Intellectual Poveer 
Bends from his awful throne a wondering ear. 

And smiles j the Passions, gently soothed away. 
Sink to divme repose ; and Love and Joy 
Alone are wakmg.”f 

When we consider the variety of our feel- 
ings thus wonderfully produced, — the plea- 
sures, and, still more, the inexhaustible know- 


* ** Then the charm,*’ &c. to ” enchantment,’* from 
the second form of the Poem. The corresponding clause 
in the first form, from, which ail tiie rest of the quota- 
tion is taken, is this. 

Then the inexpressive strain 
Diffuses its enchantment.” 
t Pleasures of Imagination, Book I. v. 109— ISl 
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ledge, which arise, by this mysterious harmo- 
ny, from the imperceptible affection of a few 
particles of nervous matter, it is impossible 
for us not to be impressed with more than ad- 
miration of that Power, which even our igno- 
rance, that is scarcely capable of seeing any 
thing, is yet, by the greatest of all the bounties 
of heaven, able to perceive and admire. In 
the creation of this internal world of thought, 
the Divine Author of our being has known 
how to combing infinity itself with that which 
may almost be considered as the most finite 
of things ; and has repeated, as it were, in 
every mmd, by the almost creative sensibili- 
ties with which He has endowed it, that 
simple blit majestic act of omnipotence, by 
which, originally, He called from the rude ele- 
ments of chaos, or rather from nothing, all the 
splendid glories of the universe. 


LECTURE XX, 

PARTICULAR CONSIDERATION OP OUR SENSA- 
TIONS — NAMELESS TRIBES OF SENSATIONS 

SENSATIONS OF SMELL — OF TASTE — OF HEAR- 
ING. 

A coNsroEEABLE portion of my last Lec- 
ture, Gentlemen, was employed in illustrating 
the corporeal part of the process of perception, 
which, though less immediately connected 
with our Science than the mental part of the 
process, is still, from its intimate connexion 
with this mental part, not to be altogether ne- 
glected by the intellectual inquirer. The im- 
portance of clear notions of the mere organic 
changes is, indeed, most strikingly exempli- 
fied in the very false theories of perception 
which have prevailed, and in some measure 
still prevail ; and which evidently, in part at 
least, owe their origin to those confused no- 
tions, to which I alluded in my last Lecture, 
of the objects of perception, as supposed to 
operate at a distance through a medium, and 
of complicated series of changes supposed to 
take place in the nerves and brain. 

In considering the Phenomena of our Mind, 
as they exist when we are capable of making 
them subjects of reflection, I mentioned to 
you, in a former Lecture, that although we 
have to encounter many additional difficulties, 
in consequence of early associations, that mo- 
dify for ever after our original elementary 
feelings with, an influence that is inapprecia- 
ble by us, because it is truly unperceived, 
there are yet some advantages, which, though 
tney do not fully compensate this evil, at least 
enable us to make some deduction from its 
amount. The benefit to which I allude, is 
found chiefly in the class of phenomena which 
we^ are now considering, — a class, indeed, 
which otherwise we should not have regarded 


as half so comprehensive as it truly is, since, 
but for our previous belief of the existence of a 
permanent and independent system of exter- 
nal things acquired from other sources, we 
should have classed by far the greater number 
of the feelings, which we now refer to sense, 
among those which arise spontaneously in the 
mind, without any cause external to the mmd 
itself. 

Though the sensations, which arise fronv 
affections of the same organ, — as those of 
warmth and extension for example, or at least 
the feeling of warmth and a tactual feeling, 
that is commonly supposed to involve exten- 
sion, from affections of the same nerves of 
touch, — are not, in every case, more ana- 
logous to each other than the sensations which 
arise fiom affections of diffeient organs, — and 
though, if we were to consider the sensations 
alone, therefore, without reference to their 
organs, we might not form precisely the same 
classification as at present, — the division, ac- 
cording to the organs affected, in most cases 
corresponds, so exactly, with that which we 
should make, in considering the mere sensa- 
tions as affections of the mmd, and affords in 
Itself a principle of classification, so obvious 
and definite, that we cannot hesitate, m pre- 
ferring it to any other which we might attempt 
to form. In the arrangenoents of every science, 
it IS of essential consequence, that the lines 
of difference, which distinguish one class from 
another, should be well marked ; and this ad- 
vant^e is peculiarly important in the science 
of mind, the objects of which do not, as in 
the other great department of nature, outlast 
inquiry, but are, in every case, so very sha- 
dowy and fugitive, as to flit from us in the 
very glance that endeavoius to catch their al- 
most imperceptible outline. 

In examining, then, according to their or- 
gans, our classes of sensations ; — and consi- 
dering what feelings the organic affections ex- 
cite at present, and what we may suppose them 
to have excited originally, — I shall begin with 
those which are most simple, taking them 

in the order of smell, taste, and hearing, 

not so much, from any hope that the in- 
formation, which these afford, will throw any 
great light on the more complex phenome- 
na of sight and touch, as because the con. 
sideration of them is easier, and may pre- 
pare you gradually for ^the difficult analysis, 
which awaits us afterwards, m the examina- 
tion of those more perplexing phenomena. 

I begin, then, with the consideration of 
that very simple order of our sensations which 
we ascribe to our organ of 

SMELL. 

The organ of smell, as you well know, is 
principally in the nostrils, — and partly also in 
some continuous cavities on which a portion 
of the olfactory nerves is diffused. 
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Naribus interea consedit odora hominum vis 
Docta leves eaptare auras, Pauchaia quales 
Vere novo exnalat, Florasve quod oscula fragrant 
Roscida, cum Zephyri furtim sub vesperis bora 
Respondet votis, mollemque aspirat amorem.* 

When the particles of odour affect our nerves 
of smell, a certain state of mind is produced, 
varying with the nature of the odoriferous 
body. The mere existence of this state is 
all the information which we could originally 
have received from it, if it had been excited 
previously to our sensations of a different 
class. But, \vith our present knowledge, it 
seems immediately to communicate to us 
much more important information. We are 
not merely sensible of the particular feeling, 
but we refer it, in the instant, — almost in 
the same manner, as if the reference itself 
were involved in the sensation, — ^to a rose, 
hemlock, honeysuckle, or any other substance, 
agreeable or disagreeable ; the immediate pre- 
sence or vicinity of which we have formerly 
found to be attended with this particular sensa- 
tion. The power of making the reference, how- 
ever, is unquestionably derived from a source 
different from that from which the mere sen- 
sation is immediately derived. We must 
previously have seen, or handled, the rose, the 
hemlock, the honeysuckle; or if, without 
making this particular reference, we merely 
consider our sensation of smell as caused by 
some unknown object external to our mind, we 
must at least have previously seen or handled 
some other bodies, which excited, at the same 
time, sensations analagous to the present. 
Kwehadbeen endowed with the sense of smell, 
and with no other sense whatever, the sensa- 
tions of this class would have been simple 
feelings of pleasure or pain, which we should 
as little have ascribed to an external cause, 
as any of our spontaneous feelings of joy or 
sorrow, that axe equally lasting or equally 
transient. Even at present, after the con- 
nexion of our sensations of fragrance with 
the bodies which we term fragrant, has been, 
in a great measure, fixed in our mind by in- 
numerable repetitions, we still, if we attend 
to the process of the reference itself, are con- 
scious of a suggestion of remembrance, and 
can separate the sensation, as a mere feeling 
of the mind, from the knowledge of the ob- 
ject or external cause of the sensation, which 
seems to us a subsequent state of the mind, 
however close the succession may be. In- 
deed, what is there which we can discover in 
the mere sensation of fragrance, that is itself 
significant of solidity, extension, or whatever 
we may regard as essential to the existence 
of things without ? Asa mere change in the 
form of our hemg, it may suggest to us the 
necessity of some cause or antecedent of the 


I change. But it is far from implying the neres- 
( sity of a corporeal cause ; — any more than 
such a direct corporeal cause is implied in any 
other modification of our being, intellectual 
or moral, — in our belief, for example, of the 
most abstract truth, at which we may have 
arrived by a slow developement of proposition 
after proposition, in a process of internal re 
flective analysis, — or in the most refined and 
subhme of our emotions, wdien, without think- 
ing of any one of the objects around, we have 
been meditating on the Divinity who formed 
them — ^himself the purest of spiritual existen- 
ces. Our belief of a system of external things, 
then, does not, as far as we can judge from 
the nature of the feelings, arise from our sen- 
sations of smell, more than from any of our 
internal pleasures or pains ; but we class our 
sensations of smell as sensations, because we 
have previously behevedin a system of external 
things, and have found, by uniform experience, 
that the introduction of some new external 
body, either felt or seen by us, was the ante- 
cedent of those states of mind which we de- 
nominate sensations of smell, and not of those 
internal pains or pleasures, which we there- 
fore distinguish from them, as the spontane- 
ous affections of our own independent mmd 

TASTE. 

With the organ of taste you are all suffi- 
ciently acquainted. In considering the phe- 
nomena which it presents, in the peculiar sen- 
sations that directly flow from it, it is neces- 
sary to make some httle abstraction from the 
sensation of touch, which accompanies them 
in consequence of the immediate application 
of the tan^ble sapid body to the organ ; but 
the sensations, thus co-existing, are so very 
different in themselves, as to be easily distin- 
guishable. When the organ of taste is in a 
sound state, the application of certain sub- 
stances produces, immediately, that change or 
affection of the sensorial organs which is at- 
tended with a corresponding change or affec- 
tion of the sentient mind. In our present 
state of knowledge, we immediately refer this 
simple sensation to something which is bitter 
or sweet, or acrid, or of some other denomi- 
nation of sapid quality ; and we have no hesi. 
tation m classing the sensations as sensations, 
— effects of laws of action that belong jointly 
to matter and mind, — ^not as feelings that arise 
in the mind, from its own independent con- 
stitution. But, if vve attend sufficiently to 
the feeling that arises in the case of taste, we 
shall find, however immediate the reference 
to a sapid body may seem to be, that it is 
truly successive to the simple sensation, and 
is the mere suggestion of former experience, 
when a body ptevicmsly recognised by us as 
an external substance, was applied to our oi- 
gan of taste in the same manner, as, when 
we see ashes and dying embers, we immedi- 


* Gray de Pmeipiis Cogitandi, Lib. L v. ISO— Ud. 
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ately infer some previous combustion, which 
we could not have inferred, if combustion it- 
self had been a phenomenon altogether un- 
known to us. In the simple sensation which 
precedes the reference, — the mere pleasure of 
sweetness or the mere pain of bitterness — 
there is nothing which seems to mark more 
distinctly the' presence of honey or worm- 
wood, or any similar external substance, than 
m any of our joys or sorrows to which we 
have not givefl a name ; and there can be 
no doubt, that, if the particular feeling which 
we now term joy, and the particular feeling 
which we now term sorrow, had been excited, 
whenever we knew, from other sources, that 
certain bodies were applied to the tongue, we 
should have considered these internal feelings 
as sensations, in the strict sense of the word, 
precisely in the same manner as we now re- j 
gard, as sensations, the feeling which we term | 
sweetness, and the feeling which we term 
bitterness ; because, like these sensations, they 
could not have failed to suggest to us, by the 
common influence of association, the presence 
and direct coincidence of the object without. 
In the case of taste, therefore, as in the case 
of smell, we could not, from the simple sen- 
sations, — ^if these alone had been given to us, 
— ^have derived any knowledge of an external 
world of substances extended and resisting ; 
but we consider them as sensations, in the 
strict philosophic meaning of the term, be- 
cause we have previously acquired our belief 
of an external world. 

It may be remarked, of these two classes 
of sensations, now considered, that they have 
a greater mutual resemblance than our sensa- 
tions of any other kind. It is only a blind 
man who thinks that what is called scarlet is 
like the sound of a trumpet ; but there are 
tastes which we consider as like smells, in the 
same manner as we consider them to be like 
other tastes ; and if we had not acquired a 
distinct knowledge of the seats of our diifer- 
ent organs, and had yet known that smells 
and tastes aiose from external causes act- 
ing upon some one or other of these, we 
should probably ha.'e been greatly puzzled, 
in many cases, in our attempt to refer the 
particular sensation to its particular organ. 

In considering the advantages which we 
derive from our organs of smell and taste, the 
mere pleasures which they directly afford, as 
a part of the general happiness of life, are to 
be regarded, from their h-equent occurrence, 
as of no inconsiderable amounts The fragrance 
of the fields enters largely into that obscure 
but delightful group of images, which rise in 
our minds on the me:re names of spring, sura • 
mer, the country, and seems to represent the 
very form* of ethereal purity, as if it were the 
breath of heaven itself. 

If we imagine all the innumerable flowers 
which nature poui’s out, like a tribute of in- 
cense to the God \vho is adorning her, again 


to be stripped, in a single moment, of their 
odour, though they were to retain all their 
bright diversities of colouring, it would seem 
as if they were deprived of a spirit which ani- 
mates them, — ^hovv cold and dead would tliey 
instantly become, — and how much should we 
lose of that vernal joy, wh»ch renders the 
season of blossoms almost a new life to our- 
selves. 

" In vain the golden Mom aloft 
Waves her dew-bespangled wing; 

With vermeil cheek and whispei soft 
She WOOS the tardy Spring ; 

Till April starts and calls around 

The sleeping fragrance from the ground.” ♦ 

It is by this delightful quality that the tribes 
of vegetable life seem to hold a sort of social 
and spiritual communion with us. It is, as 
it were, the voice with which they address 
us, and a voice which speaks only of happi- 
ness. To him who walks among the flowers 
which he has tended. 

Each odoriferous leaf. 

Each opening blossom, freely bieathes abroad 
Its gratitude, and thanks him with its sweets.' 

The pleasures of the sense of taste, in the 
moderate enjoyment of which there is nothing 
reprehensible, are, in a peculiar manner, asso- 
ciated with family happiness. To have met 
frequently at the same board, is no small 
part of many of the delightful remembrances 
of friendship j and to meet again at the same 
hoard, after years of absence, is a pleasure 
that almost makes atonement for the long and 
dreary interval between. In some half-civi- 
lized countries, in which the influence of sim- 
ple feelings of this kind is at once more forci- 
ble itself, and less obscured in the confusion 
of ever-varying frivolities and passions, this 
hospitable bond forms, as you well know, one 
of the strongest ties of mutual obligation, 
sufficient often to check the impetuosity of 
vindictive passions which no other remem- 
brance could, in the moment of fury, restrain. 
Had there been no pleasure attached to a re- 
past, independent of the mere relief from the 
pain of himger, the coarse and equal food 
would probably have been taken by each in- 
dividual apart, and might even, like our other 
animal necessities, have been associated with 
feelings which would have rendered solitude a 
duty of external decorqm. It would not be 
easy, even for those who have been accus- 
tomed to trace a simple cause through all its 
remotest operations, to say, how much of 
happiness, andhowmuchevenof the wai*m ten- 
derness of virtue, would be destroyed by the 
change of manners, which should simply put 
an end to the social meal ; that meal which 


* Gray on the Pleasure arising from Vicissitude, 
Stanza I.— In v. i. the original has^ instead Of ** in 
vain,** *‘now.** 
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now calls all the members of a family to sus- 
pend their cares for a while, and to enjoy 
that cheerfulness which is best reflected from 
others, and which can be permanent only 
when it is so reflected, from soul to soul, and 
from eye to eye. 

One very important advantage, more di- 
rectly obvious than this, and of a idnd which 
every one may be disposed more readily to 
admit, is affoided by our senses of smell and 
taste, in guiding ourselection of the substances 
which we take as alimentary. To the other 
animals, whose senses of this order are so 
much quicker, and whose instincts, in accom- 
modation to their want of general language, 
and consequent difiiculty of acqmring know- 
ledge by mutual commimication, are provi- 
dentially allotted to them in a degree, and of 
a kind far surpassing the instincts of the slow, 
but noble reflector, man, these senses seem 
to furnish immediate instruction as to the 
substances proper for nourishment, to the 
exclusion of those which would be noxious. 
To man, however, who is under the guardian- 
ship of affections, more beneficial to him than 
any instinct of his own could be, there is no 
reason to believe that they do this primal ily, 
and of themselves, though in the state m 
which he is brought up, instructed with re- 
spect to every thing noxious or salutary, by 
those who watch constantly over him in the 
early period of his hfe, and having, therefore, 
no necessity to appeal to the mere discrimi- 
nation of his ONvn independent organs, and, 
still more as in the artificial state of things m 
which he lives, his senses are at once per- 
plexed and palled, by the variety and confu- 
sion of luxuiious preparation, it is not easy 
to say how fax his primary instmcts, — ^if it 
had not been the high and inevitable dignity 
of his nature to rise above these, — ^might, of 
themselves, have operated as directors. But, 
whatever their primary influence may be, the 
secondary influence of his organs of taste and 
smell is not the less important. When we 
have once completely learned what substances 
axe noidous, and what are salutary, we then, 
however similar they may be in their other 
sensible qualities, discriminate these as often 
as they are again presented to us, by that 
taste or smell, which they affect with differ- 
ent sensations ; and our acquired knowledge 
has thus ultimately, m guiding our choice, 
the force and the vivacity of an onginal in- 
stinct. 

KEARING. 

Jh considering the phenomena of the sense 
of hearing, to which I now proceed, I may ap- 
ply to them the same remark, which has been 
already applied to the phenomena of the senses 
before considered. They are classed by us, 
as sensations, merely in consequence of our 
previous belief in the existence of those exter- 


nal bodies, the motion of which we have 
known to be followed by similar feelings. 
Our mind begins suddenly to exist in a cei- 
tain state; and we call this state^o^ or sorrow, 
without supposing that it depends on the im- 
mediate presence of any external object. It 
begins again to exist, m a different state, and 
we say that we hear a flute, referring the feel- 
ing immediately to an external cause. But 
there can be no doubt, that, in.mabng this 
reference in the one case, and hot in the other, 
we are influenced by experience, and by ex- 
perience alone. If we suppose ourselves en- 
dowed with the single sense of hearing, and 
incapable, therefore, of having previously seen 
or felt the flute which is breathed before us, 
or any other extended and resisting object 
whatever, we may imagine the mere sound to 
recur, innumerable times, without discovering 
any mode by which it can give us more know- 
ledge than we should receive from a similai 
recurrence of any internal j’oy or sorrow 
That we should be able to refer it to a body 
such as we now mean, when we speak of a 
flute, is manifestly impossible ; since this im- 
plies knowledge of sohdity, and form, and co- 
lour, which could not be acquired without 
touch and sight. But there seems even no 
reason to think that we should refer it to any 
external cause whatever, unless, indeed, such 
a reference necessarily accompanied every feel- 
ing, which we know is far from being the case, 
since we have many internal pleasures, no 5 
more like to each other than they are to the 
sound of a flute, which we do not refer to any 
thing, separate or separable, from the consti- 
tution of our own mind. In hearing, there- 
fore, as in taste and smell, we do not derive 
from its sensations our knowledge of things 
external, but, in consequence of our knowledge 
of things external, we regard these feelings as 
sensations, in the common philosophic mean- 
ing of that term. 

Simple as our sense of hearing may seem, 
it affords a striking specimen of that almost 
infinite variety, which is not inconsistent with 
the closest resemblance ; and the notion which 
we may form of the innumerable varieties of 
sound, IS perhaps not more vast, when we at- 
tempt to wander over its boundless discre- 
pancies, than when we limit ourselves to its 
greatest similarities, in a single word of a lan- 
guage, or, in that which we might be inclined 
at fet to regard as simphcity itself, a single 
musical tone. 

“ A flute, a violin, a hautboy, and a 
French horn,” it has been truly remarked, 
“ may all sound the same tone, and be easily 
distinguishable. Nay, if twenty human voices 
sound the same note, and with equal strength, 
there will stiU be some difference. The same 
voice, while it retains its proper distinctions, 
may be varied many ways, by sickness or 
health, youth or age, leanness or fatness, good 
or bad humour. The same words, spoken by 
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Toreigners and natives, nay, by different pro- 
vinces of the same nation, may be very easily 
distinguished.”*' 

When we speak of the value of this sense 
as a part of our mental constitution, it is 
enough to say, that it is to it we are indirect- 
ly indebted for the use of verbal language, — 
that power so peculiarly distinctive of man, 
that, m the poetical phraseology of one cele- 
brated country, it»gave him his* name as a di- 
vider of the doice, m other words, an ut- 
terer of articulate sounds. If we consider 
speech simply as a medium of the reciprocal 
expression of present feelings to the little so- 
ciety of citizens and friends of which we are 
a part, even in this limited view, of what in- 
estimable value does it appear ! To commu- 
nicate to every one around us, in a single mo- 
ment, the happiness which we feel ourselves, 
— to express the want which, we have full 
confidence, will be relieved as soon as it is 
known, — or to have the still greater privilege 
of being ourselves the ministers of comfort to 
wants, which otherwise could not have been 
relieved by us, because they could not have been 
discovered, — when the heart which we love 
is weighed down with imaginary grief, to have 
it in our power, by a few simple sounds, to 
convert anguish itself into rapture, — ^these are 
surely no slight advantages; and yet, com- 
pared with the benefit which it affords to man 
as an intellectual being, even these are incon- 
siderable. To be without language, spoken 
or written, is almost to be without thought ; 
and if, not an individual only, living among 
his fellows whose light may be reflected upon 
him, but our whole race had been so consti- 
tuted, it is scarcely possible to conceive that 
beings, whose instincts are so much less va- 
rious and powerful than those of the other 
animals, could have held over them that do- 
minion which they now so easily exercise. 
Wherever two human beings, therefore, are 
to be found, there language is. We must not 
think, in a speculative comparison of this sort, 
of mere savage life ; for the rudest savages 
would be as much superior to a race of beings 
without speech, as the most civilized nations 
at this moment are, compared with the half- 
brutd wanderers of forests and deserts, whose 
ferocious ignorance seems to know little more 
than how to destroy and be destroyed. Even 
these are still associated in tribes, that con- 
cert together verbally their schemes of havoc 
and defence ; and employ, in dehberating on 
the massacre of beings as little human as 
themselves, or the plunder of a few huts that 
seem to contain nothing but misery and the 
miserable, the same glorious instrument with 
which Socrates brought vnsdom down from 
heaven to earth, and Newton made the hea- 


vens themselves, and all the wonders which 
they contain, descend, as it were, to be grasp- 
ed and measured by the feeble arm of man. 

Such are the benefits of language, even in 
its fugitive state ; but the noblest of all the 
benefits vyhich it confers, is in that permanent 
transmission of thought, which gives to each 
individual the powers and the wisdom of his 
species ; or rather, — for the united powers and 
wisdom of his species, as they exist in myriads 
at the same moment with himself, upon the 
globe, would be comparatively a trifling en- 
dowment, — ^it gives him the rich inhentance 
of the accumulated acquisitions of all the mul- 
titudes, who, like himself, in every preceding 
age, have inquired, and meditated, and pa- 
tiently discovered, or, by the happy inspira- 
tion of genius, have found truths w^hich they 
scarcely sought, and penetrated, with the ra- 
pidity of a single glance, those depths of na- 
ture which the weak steps and dim torch-light 
of generations after generations had vainly la- 
boiured to explore. By that happy invention, 
which we owe indirectly to the ear, the boun- 
daries of time seem to be at once removed. 
Nothing is past ; for every thing lives, as it 
were, before us. The thoughts of beings 
I who had trod the most distant soil, in the 
most distant period, arise again in our mind, 
wuth the same warmth and freshness as when 
they first awoke to life in the bosom of their 
author. That system of perpetua. transmi 
gration, — ^which was but a fable, as believed 
by Pythagoras, — ^becomes reality when it is 
applied, not to the soul itself, but to its feel- 
ings. There is then a true metempsychosis, 
by which the poet and the sage, in spreading 
their conceptions and emotions from breast 
to breast, may be said to extend their exist- 
ence through an ever-changing immortality. 
Who does not feel the justness of what Lu. 
can says, when he speaks of the events of 
Pharsaha, and predicts the lively feelings with 
which they are afteiwards to he regarded, not 
as past, and therefore indifferent, but as pre- 
sent and almost future ; 


' Hasc et apud seras gentes, populosque nepotum, 

Sive sua tantum venient in sccula famaj— 

Sive ahquid magnis nostn quoque cura labons 
Nomimbus prodesse potest,— cum bella legentur, 
Spesque raetusque simul, penturaque vota movebunt ; 
Attonitique omnes, veluti venientia fata 
Non transmissa legeut, et adhitc tibi magni favebunt’'^ 


“ There is without all doubt,” as has been 
justly observed, « a chain of the thoughts 
of human kind, from the origin of the world 
do^vn to the moment at which we exist, — a 
chain not less universal than that of the gener- 
ation of every being that lives. Ages have 
exerted their influence on ages ; nations on 
nations ; truths on errors ; errors on tniths 


* Reid’s Inquiry into the Human Mind, c. iv. sect 1. I 


* Pharsalia, Lib. VII. v, 207—213 
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In conformity with this idea of the generation 
of thought, I may remark, that we are m pos- 
session of opinions, — which, perhaps, regulate 
our life in its most important moral concerns, 
or in all its intellectual pimsuits, — ^with re- 
spect to which, we are as ignorant of the ori- 
ginal anthors, by whom they have been si- 
lently and imperceptibly transmitted to us 
from mind to mind^ as w^e are ignorant of 
those ancestors, on whose existence in the 
thousands of years which preceded our en- 
trance into the world, our life itself has de- 
pended, and without whom, therefore, we 
should not have been. 

The unlimited transmission of thought, 
which the invention of language allows, brings 
the universe of mind-into that point of view, 
in which an eloquent living French author has 
considered the physical universe, — as exhib- 
iting at once all its splendid varieties of 
events, and uniting, as it were, in a single mo- 
ment, the wonders of eternity. “ Combine,” 
says he, “ by your imagination, all the fairest 
appearances of things. Suppose that you see, 
at once all the hours of the day, and all the 
seasons of the year,— a morning of spring and 
of autumn, — a night brilliant with stars, and 
a night obscure with clouds, — meadows, en- 
amelled with flowers, — ^fields, waving with 
harvest, — ^woods, heavy with the frosts of win- 
ter, — ^you will then have a just notion of the 
spectacle of the universe. Is it not wondrous 
that, while you are admiring the sun, who is 
plunging beneath the vault of the west, an- 
other observer is beholding him as he quits 
the regions of the east, — ^in the same instant 
reposing, weary, from the dust of the evening, 
and awaking, fresh and youthful, in the dews 
of mom! There is not a moment of the day 
in which the same sun is not rising, shining 
in his zenith, and setting on the world^! or, 
rather, our senses abuse us, and there is no 
rising, nor setting, nor zenith, nor east, nor 
west; but all is one fixed point, at which 
every species of light is beaming at once firom 
the unalterable orb of day ” ' 

In like manner, — if I may venture to con- 
sider the phenomena of the mind in the same 
fanciful point of view, — every moment may 
be said to be exhibiting the birth, and pro- 
gress, and decay of thought. Infancy, matu- 
rity, old age, death, are mingled, as it were, 
in one universal scene. The opinions which 
are perishing in one nnind, are rising in an- 
other; and often, perhaps, at the last fading 
ray of the flame of genius, that may have al- 
most d^led. the world with excess of brilli- 
jincy, some star may he kitidling, which is to 
shine upon the intellectual universe with equal 
light and glory:— 

« Flowers of the sky I ye too, to age must yield. 

Frail, as your silken sisters of the fi^eld I 

Star after star from Heaven’s high arch shall rush : 

Suns sink on suns, and systems systems cm^; 

Headlong, extinct, to one dark centre fall, 

And Death, and Night, ^nd Chaos, mingle alll 


Till, o’er the wreck, emerging from tlie storm, 

Immortal Nature lifts her changeful form ; 

Mounts from her faneral pyre on wings of flame. 

And soars, and shines,— another, and the same.”* 

Such are the benefits resulting from that 
happiest of all inventions, which we may be 
said to owe to our sense of Hearing, — ^if, in- 
deed, it be an invention of man, and not ra- 
ther, as many have thought, a coeval power, 
bestowed on him by his provident Creator at 
the very moment which gave him life. But 
still, whether original or invented, the ear 
must equally have been its primary recipient. 
We have seen, in the view which we have 
taken of it, that of our more social inter- 
course it constitutes the chief delight, — giv- 
ing happiness to hours, the wearying heavi- 
ness of which must otherwise have rendered 
existence an insupportable burthen ; and that, 
in Its most important character, as fixed, in 
the imperishable records which are transmit- 
ted, in uninterrupted progression, from the 
generation which passes away to the genera- 
tion that succeeds, it gives to the individual 
man the product of all the creative energies 
of mankind ; extending even to the humblest 
intellect, which can still mix itself with the 
illustrious dead, that privilege which has been 
poetically allotted to the immortality of genius, 

, of being “ the citizen of every country, and 
the contemporary of every age.” 


LECTURE XXL 

ON HEARING — CONTINUED. 

Gentlemen, after considering, in a former 
Lecture, some states of mind which arise im- 
mediately from affections of our nerves, and 
which, therefore, I can see no reason for 
classing apart from our other sensations, I 
proceeded, in my last Lecture, to consider the 
feehngs, which are more commonly termed 
sensations, beginning with the most simple of 
these, in the order of smell, taste, and hear- 
ing. 

In the elucidation of these, my great ob- 
, ject was to show, that there is nothing in the 
mere states of mind, that constitute the sen^ 
sations of fragrance, sweetness, sound, which 
codd have led us to ascribe them to corporeal 
objects as their causes, — ^more than in any of 
our internal joys or sorrows, — ^if we had had 
no other means of acquiring knowledge of 
those causes than are afforded by the sensa- 
tions themselves, — -that, in short, we consider 
them as sensations, or external affections of 


4i Darwin’i Botanic Garden, Canto IV. v. 371—^80. 
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the mind, because we have previously believed 
in an external world, — ^not that we believe 
in an external world merely because we have 
had those particular sensations. 

The various advantages which these three 
senses afford, I endeavoured to point out to 
you ; and, m particular, occupied a great part 
of my Lecture in illustrating the advantages 
for which we are indebted to our organ of 
heanng, as tbe medium of language, and by 
it, more or less directly, not of the high ac- 
quisitions of science and civilization only, but 
of the rudest forms of social communication, 
and almost of social existence. 

After the remarks on this advantage re- 
ceived from language, — which is unquestion- 
ably, and beyond all comparison, the most ines- 
timable benefit which the sense of hearing 
affords, it would be improper to omit wholly 
the mention of the pleasure which we receive 
from it as a source of musical dehght, — ofi 
that expression of feehng, which itself, almost 
like verbal discourse, may be said to be a ' 
language, since it is the utterance of thought 
and emotion from heart to heart, — but which 
has a voice as independent of the mere arbi- 
trary forms of speech, as the tears of grati- 
tude or the smiles of love, that may, indeed, 
give eloquence to words, but require no words 
to render them eloquent. Though, when 
very strictly considered, even the pure, and 
almost spiritual delight of music, may perhaps 
be counted only a pleasure of sense, it yet 
approaches, by so many striking analogies, to 
the nature of our intellectual enjoyments, that 
it may almost be said to belong to that class ; 
and though, — ^relatively to minds that are ca- 
pable of enjoyments more truly intellectual, 
•—it is to be considered as a mere pastime 
or relaxation, it assumes a far higher charac- 
ter in Its relation to the general pleasures of 
common minds, and may be said, at least, to 
be the intellectual luxury of those who are 
incapable of any other luxury that deserves so 
honourable a name. And it is well that there 
should be some intermediate pleasure of this 
sort, to withdraw for a while the dull and the 
sensual from the grosser existence in which 
they may be sunk, and to give them some 
glimpses, at least, of a state of purer enjoy- 
ment, than that which is to be derived from 
the sordid gains and sordid luxuries of com- 
mon life. 

Of the influence, — whether salutary or in- 
jurious, — ^which music has upon the general 
character, when cultivated to great refinement, 
and so universally as almost to become a part 
of the habit of daily social life, — ^it is not, at 
present, the place to speak. But of its tem- 
porary influence as a source of tranquillizing 
delight, there can be no doubt, — ^nor, perhaps 
too, of its occasional efficacy in exciting emo- 
tions of a stronger kind, when peculiar cir- 
cumstances may have predisposed to them in 
u very high degree. But there can be as 


little doubt, that by far the greater number 
of anecdotes of this kind, which have been 
handed down in ancient history, are as fabu 
lous as the existence of that god of music, to 
whose miraculous influence done they could, 
with any decent appearance of epic or dra- 
matic truth, have been ascribed. 

** Hear how Timotheus* varied lays surprise. 

And hid alternate passions fall and rise ; 

While, at each change, the son of Lybian Jove 
Now bums with glory, and then melts with love,— ' 
Now his fierce eyes with sparkling fury glow. 

Now sighs steal out and tears begin to flow ; 

Persians and Greeks like turns of nature found. 

And the worlds victor iXoaCi, subdued— 'h'j sound P** 

On these lines, which allude to the celebrated 
ode of Dryden, — ^who adapted, with most hap- 
py apphcation to the burning of the Persian 
palace, an anecdote recorded of the power of 
Timotheus over the same great warrior on an- 
other occasion, — I may remark, by the way, 
what influence the accidental composition of 
this ode has had, in giving almost a sort of 
dignity to the very madness of the act which 
it records. It is impossible for us, — even 
though we knew well how fictitious is the cir- 
cumstance attached to it, — not to look upon 
the action m a different light from that in 
which we should have viewed it, if we had 
read only the historical account of it, as ori- 
ginating in a drunken debauch, at the instiga- 
tion of a drunken prostitute, 

Ebrio scorto de tanta re ferente sententiam, 
unus et alter, et ipsi mero onerati, assentiunt j 
Rex quoque fuit avidior quam patientior. 

Quin igitur ulciscimur Grseciam, et urbi 
faces suhdimus ?’* Omnes incaluerunt mero ; 
itaque surgunt temulenti ad incendendam ur- 
bem, cm arraati, perpercerant.f 

Such is the influence of genius. Its power 
extends not over the present and the future 
merely, but, in some measure, also over the 
past, which might have seemed fixed for ever. 
In spite of our conviction, we look upon an 
action of Alexander differently, because an 
individual existed many centuries after him, 
and in a country which would then have been 
justly counted barbaious by the very barba- 
rians whom he overcame. 

Of the wonders, which were said, in an- 
cient times, to have been performed on the 
mind and body, by a judicious adaptation of 
musical sounds to the nature of the particular 
case, intellectual, moral, or corporeal, I might 
read many histories to you from the original 
authors, which would, perhaps, not be less 
truly ludicrous in the serious gravity of their 
narration, than in the affected solemnity of 
the fictitious personage whose speech I am 
about to quote. The experiment with which 
the quotation closes is, it must be allowed, a 


♦ Pope’s Essay on Criticism, v. 374—581* 
f Qmntius Curtms, Lib V. cap. 7. 
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very powerful one, and, certainly could not 
have been more successful in the hands of Ti- 
motheus himself. 

“ The bare mention of music threw Cor- 
nelius into a passion. ‘ How can you digni- 
fy,’ q[uoth he, ‘ this modern fiddling with the 
name of music ? Will any of your best haut- 
boys encounter a wolf now-a-days with no 
other arms but their instruments, as did that 
ancient piper, Pythocaris ? Have ever wild 
boars, elephants, deer, dolphins, whales, or 
turbots, showed the least emotion at the most 
elaborate strains of your modem scrapers, all 
which have been, as it were, tamed and hu- 
manized by ancient musicians ? Whence pro- 
ceeds the degeneracy of our morals ? Is it 
not from the loss of ancient music, by which 
(says Aristotle) they taught all the virtues ? 
Else might we turn Newgate into a college of 
Donan musicians, who should teach moral 
virtues to those people. Whence comes it 
that our present diseases are so stubborn? 
whence is it that I daily deplore my sciatical 
pains ? Alas ! because we have lost their true 
cure, by the melody of the pipe. All this was 
well known to the ancients, as Theophrastus 
assures us, (whence Caelius calls it loca dolen- 
iia decantare ; J only indeed some small re- 
mains of this skill are preserved in the cure 
of the tarantula. Did not Pythagoras stop 
a company of drunken bullies from storming 
a civil house, by changing the strain of the 
pipe to the sober spondaeus? and yet your 
modern musicians want art to defend their 
windows from common nickers. It is well 
known that when the Lacedeemonian rnob 
were up, they commonly sent for a Lesbian 
musician to appease them, and they imme- 
diately grew calm as soon es they heard Ter- 
pander sing : Yet I don’t believe that the 
Pope’s whole hand of music, though the best 
of this age, could keep his holiness’s image 
from being burnt on a fifth of November.’ 
‘ Nor would Terpander himself,’ replied Al- 
bertus, ‘ at Billingsgate, nor Timotheus at 
Hockley in the Hole, have any manner of ef- 
fect, nor both of them together bring Homeck 
to common civility,’ ‘ That’s a gross mis- 
take,’ said Cornelius, very warmly, ‘ and to 
prove it so, I have here a small lyra of my 
own, framed, strung, and tuned after the an- 
cient manner. I can play some fragments of 
Lesbian tunes, and I wish I were to try them 
upon the most passionate creatures alive.’ — 
* You never had a better opportunity,’ says Al- 
bertus, ‘ for yonder are two apple-women 
scolding, and just ready to uncoif one ano- 
ther. With that CoraSlius, undressed as he 
was, jumps out into his balcony, his lyra in 
hand, in his slippers, — ^with a stocking upon 
his head, and waistcoat of murrey-coloured 
satin upon his body: He touched his lyra 
with a very unusual sort of an harpegiatura, 
nor were his hopes frustrated. The odd equi- 
page, the uncouth instrument, the strangeness 


of the man and of the music, drew the ears 
and eyes of the whole mob that were got 
about the two female cnampions, and at last 
of the combatants themselves. They all ap- 
proached the balcony, in as close attention as 
Orpheus’s first audience of cattle, or that of 
an Italian opera, when some favourite air is 
just awakened. This sudden effect of his 
music encouraged him mightily, and it was 
observed he never touched his lyre in such a 
truly chromatic and enharnTonic manner as 
upon that occasion. The mob laughed, sung, 
jumped, danced, and used many odd gestures, 
all which he judged to be caused by the va- 
rious strains and modulations. ‘ Mark,’ quoth 
he, ‘ in this, the power of the Ionian ; in that 
you see the effect of the A2olian.’ But in a 
little time they began to grow riotous, and 
threw stones; Cornelius then withdrew. 

‘ Brother,’ said he, * do you observe I have 
mixed unawares too much of the Phrygian r 
I might change it to the Lydian, and soften 
their notous tempers ; But it is enough ; 
learn from this sample to speak with venera- 
tion of ancient music. If this lyre in my 
unskilful handi'j can perform such wonders, 
what must it not have done in those of a Ti- 
motheus or a Terpander?’ Having said this 
he retired with the utmost exultation in him- 
self, and contempt of his brother ; and, it is 
said, behaved that night with such unusual 
haughtiness to his family, that they all had 
reason to wish for some ancient Tibicen to 
calm his temper ”* 

That, in enlightened countries, so many 
wonders should have been related, and credit- 
ed, — if no phenomena that could justify them 
were truly observed, — may perhaps, on first 
reflection, appear so unaccountable, as almost 
to induce belief of the wonders themselves, 
as less inexplicable than the very credit which 
was given to them. But it must be remem- 
bered, that in all ages, and even in countries 
of philosophers, there is a very large fund of 
credulity in man, — ^which yields, very readily, 
to every thing that is not absolutely impossi- 
ble, and which is even not very nice in esti- 
mating what is impossible, — ^leaning always, 
whenever there is the slightest doubt on this 
point, with a very favourable inclination, to 
the side of the possibihty ; — and, in the se- 
cond place, that the phenomena of music are 
precisely of a kind which gives this creduhty 
the widest scope. They are pleasing in them- 
selves, and of a kind, therefore, on which it 
is gratifying to the imagination to dwell : 
Their influence on the mind is felt m a very 
high and wonderful degree, even without any 
fabulous addition ; — they are produced by in- 
struments, which seem, in their sensible ap- 


• Mart Scrib Book 1. c. 7. with some excluwoni. 
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pearance, so little adequate to the production 
of them, that the result is almost like the ef- 
fect of supernatural agency to which w’e know 
not how to give any limits ; — -and, when 
a little mystery is once admitted, the imagi- 
nation, which has fairly got over the difficul- 
ty of this first admission, is not very scrupu- 
lous afterwards as to degrees, but is suffi- 
ciently ready of itself to admit a great deal 
more, without pausing to consider its exact 
amount. * , * 

The phenomena of music, in addition to 
their general interest, are truly worthy, in 
another respect, of our astonishment, from 
that striking diversity of organic power in the j 
perception of melody, and still more of har- ] 
mony, which they exhibit in different indi- j 
viduals, in whom all other circumstances are 1 
apparently the same, — a diversity which has 
often attracted the attention of philosophers, 
and has led even those who have no great 
tendency to speculation of any kind, to won- 
der at least, which is the first step of all philoso- 
phizing. In the present instance, however, hn- * 
fortunately, this first step is the only step which 
philosophers have been able to take. They have 
been obliged to desist, after all their efforts 
to proceed further, and to submit to share, 
and even to acknowledge that they share, the 
Ignorance of the vulgar. If, indeed, the want 
of musical ear had involved either a general 
defect of hearing, or a general slo^vness of 
discrimination in other cases of nice diversity, 
the wonder would not have been great. But 
those who are without ear for music perceive, 
as readily as others, the faintest whisper; 
— they distinguish, like them, the faintest 
shades of difference in the mere articulations 
of sound which constitute the varieties of lan- 
guage, nor the articulations only, but the dif- 
ferences also of the mere tones of affection or 
displeasure, grief or gaiety, which are so strik- 
ingly analogous to the varied expression of 
musical feeling ; — and their power of discri- 
mination in every other case, in which the 
judgment can be exercised, is not less perfect. 
Nay, — ^to increase still more the difficulty, — 
they are often as sensible as others, of 
the beauty of series of tones of a different 
kind; and some of our best poets and de- 
claimers, — who of course must have had a 
quick discernment of metrical rhythm, and of 
the melody of elocution, — have yet been in- 
capable of distinguishing the musical relations 
of sounds, as reciprocally high or low, the 
melody that results from them in certain suc- 
cessions, and the harmony or the discord of 
their union. That it depends chiefly, or per- 
haps entirely, on the structure or state of the 
mere corporeal organ of hearing, — which is 
of a kind, it must be remembered, peculiarly 
complicated, and therefore susceptible of great 
original diversity in the parts, and relations 
of the parts, that form it, is very probable ; 
though the difference of the separate parts 


themselves, or of their relations to each other, 
may, to the mere eye, be so minute as never 
to be discovered by dissection,— thus leaving, 
to every future race of inquirers, the same 
, difficulty which has perplexed ourselves, and 
the same impossibility of overcoming it. ^ In 
the sense of vision, I may remark, there is a 
species of defect, very analogous to the want 
of musical ear, — a defect, which consists in 
the difficulty, or rather the incapacity, of dis- 
I tinguishing some colours from each other-r- 
and colours, too, which, to general observers, 
seem of a very opposite kind. As the want of 
musical ear implies no general defect of mere 
quickness of hearing, this visual defect, in 
like manner, is to be found in persons who 
are yet capable of distinguishing, with perfect 
accuracy, the form, and the greater or less 
bnlliancy of the coloured object; — and I may 
remark, too, in confirmation of the opinion 
that the want of musical ear depends on 
causes not mental but organic, that, in this 
analogous case, some attempts, not absolute- 
ly unsuccessful, have been made, to explain 
the apparent confusion of colours, by certain 
peculiarities of the external organ of sight. 
Though the one case, however, were to throw 
no light upon the other, it is still gratifying to 
philosophers to have a case at all analogous, 
to which, when they are weary of consider- 
ing what has baffled all their endeavours to 
explain it, they may have the comfort of turn- 
ing away their attention, without the mortifi- 
cation of seeming absolutely to fly from the 
subject. Such is the strange constitution of 
our nature, that merely to have another difti- 
culty presented to us, though it may yet be 
absolutely unsurmountable in itself, — if only 
it have some slight resemblance to a former 
difficulty, — ^seems to us almost as if we had 
succeeded in explaining the first; and each 
difficulty, by a very convenient transposition, 
which our pride knows well how to make, 
supplies, according as we may have been con- 
sidering the one rather than the other, the 
place of explanation to that which is after- 
wards to explain it, no less clearly, in *ts 
turn. 

In considering sound relatively to its exter- 
nal cause, we give the name of vibration to 
the successive pulses, or alternate approaches 
and recessions of the particles of the elastic 
sounding body ; and the word is a very con- 
venient one for expressing this series. But 
still it may be necessary to warn you, that the 
word, though single, is not the less expres- 
sive of a plurality of states, which have no 
other unity than as they are comprehended 
in this single word, — a word, like many other 
single words, by which we express the com- 
bination of various objects, or incidents invent- 
ed by us merely to aid our weakness, that is 
incapable, without such helps, of conceiving oi 
remembering even a small part of that wide 
, series of physical changes which we are able 
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to discover in the universe, if each event of i 
the series were to be distinguished by a pe- i 
ruliax name. This mere aid of our weakness, ] 
however, we are apt, by a very absurd, but a i 
very general fallacy, to consider as something i 
much more dignified in its nature than a mere ] 
arbitrary verbal abbreviation, — as truly an ex- : 
planation of the very phenomena, or senes of i 
phenomena, which It simply designates You ] 
must not flatter yourselves, however, that you i 
have advanced the slightest step, m explaining i 
the connexion of sound with the pulses of air, ; 
when you have merely invented a brief term 
for those successive pulses, and ascribed the ; 
sound to vibration ; you have, indeed, given i 
a name to a series of corpuscular phenomena, ; 
but you have not discovered any thing addi- 
tional to the phenomena themselves, which 
can be considered as explanatory of the chan- 
ges produced. 

What, then, is truly meant, when it is said 
that, for producing the mental affection, 
which constitutes hearing, some previous vi- 
bration is necessary? It certainly cannot 
mean, as I have already remarked, that the 
vibration is any thing in itself different from 
thi series of physical events which it express- 
es, however few or numerous these may be, 
since it is only the name which we give to 
them, when we consider them together ; nor 
can it mean that the direct cause of the sen- 
sation is any thing different from the one or- 
ganic state immediately preceding the sensa- 
tion, — a state which may, indeed, have re- 
sulted from a long sequence of prior organic 
states, produced during the continued vibra- 
tory motion of the air, but which is itself, in 
its relation to the phenomenon which succeeds 
it, — that affection of the sentient mind which 
constitutes hearing, — ^to be considered inde- 
pendently of these prior states, that have no 
other relation to the mind, than as gradually 
inducing that ultimate organic state which is 
the state that is followed by sensation. There 
is a part, less or greater, of the sensorial or- 
gan, which must be affected in a certain man- 
ner, before the sensation of hearing can take 
place ; and, in vibration, there is nothing but 
a repeated approach and recession of the vi- 
brating particles. If vibration, then, or a se- 
nes of pulses, be necessary, it is evident that 
a corresponding series of changes in the organ 
is necessary ; that is to say, there is no one 
instant, at which the vibrating particles are 
in such a state, relatively to the sensorial or- 
gpi, that if no previous changes had been ex- 
cited in the or^ itself, they could have pro- 
du(^d in^ it immediately the precise state 
whi^ is instantly followed by the mental af- 
fection of hearing. There must, therefore, 
be a series of changes, in the sensorial organ 
Itself, tho last of which only is followed by 
sensation. ^ The particles of the air, or any 
other elastic medium, for example, must, in 
their first appulse, produce a certain state of 


the sensorial organ ; m their second appulse, 
a different state, by acting on an organ al- 
ready affected in a certain manner ; in their 
third appulse, a still different state ; and thus 
successively, till, at last, they produce that 
particular definite state of the sensorial organ 
in consequence of which the mind becomes 
instantly sentient, — a state which could not 
have been produced by any single impulse of 
the particles on the unaffected organ, because 
then vibration, or a senes oif pulses, would 
not then have been necessaiy. 

To this successive modification of states of 
an organ, terminating m a particular result, 
different from each of the prior states, there 
are abundant analogies in the history of the 
mind, and many in the phenomena of sensa- 
tion itself. One of the most remarkable of 
these IS the production of the sensation of 
whiteness, by the rapid revolution of a cylin- 
der, on which the sepai ate prismatic colours, 
and the separate colours only, are painted, in 
certain proportions * — each colour, in this case, 
acting on the organ already affected by a for- 
mer colour, till a sensation, altogether differ- 
ent from the result of each of them when se- 
parate, is their joint ultimate result, — the sen- 
sation of whiteness, without any external ob- 
ject that is white. 

In this way only, by a series of progressive 
organic affections, and not by any single af- 
fection, can the vibration of an elastic medium, 
as different from one simple unrepeated im- 
pulse, terminate in the production of sound. 
It IS, in short, a name for this series of chan- 
ges, and nothing more. 

If, in a case so very obscure as that of mu- 
sical ear, in which all that is truly evident is, 
that, in different individuals, there is a diver- 
sity of some kind or other, — 1 could pennit 
myself to indulge any conjecture with respect 
to this diversity, — I might, perhaps, be in- 
clined to look to the view now given of the 
real nature of vibration, and its progressive 
effects on the auditory part of our nervous 
system, as furnishing some slight ground, not 
indeed, for any theory, which is far too pre- 
sumptuous a word, but for the preference of 
one mere possibility, to other mere possibili- 
ties, which is 'all that can be hoped in any 
conjecture, on so very dim and impalpable a 
subject. 

We have seen tliat the series of pulses 
of the vibrating air, — if vibration, or a series 
of pulses be necessary to sound, — must pro- 
duce a series of changes in the sensorial or- 
gan, which produce no corresponding affec- 
tion of the mind, till, at last, a state of the 
organ is produced, which is attended with 
sensation. This, and this only, can be meant, 
when we speak of vibration as the antecedent 

■ of sound, — a series of organic changes, and, 

■ after this series, an affection of the mind. 
In such circumstances, it is certainly more 

: 1 probable that the organ thus affected with a 
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series of progressive changes, does not pass 
instantly from the greatest change to the state 
in which it was originally, before the first 
pulse, but that it retains this state, for a time, 
however shore, or, at least, passes through 
some series of states, in its gradual return ; 
so that, if a new vibration be excited by the 
pulse of any sounding body, before the organ 
of hearing have returned to its original state, 
the effect may be „ supposed to be different, 
from that which it would have been, if the 
same vibration had been primarily communi- 
cated to the organ, in its state of rest, or in 
that state, which, from our want of a better 
word, may be termed its state of rest. 

The phenomena most analogous to these 
vibratory affections of the ear, as depending 
on successive impulses, are unquestionably 
the phenomena of titillation, or rather, to ex- 
press what is so familiar and simple, by a 
more homely and appropriate word, the phe- 
nomena of tickling. In this, the great cir- 
cumstance distinguishing musical feeling, is 
to be found, that the feeling arises not from 
the separate impressions, but from their suc- 
cessions or co-existence. When the paliti of 
the hand is gently tickled, as the finger passes 
rapidly and repeatedly over the palm, the parts 
first affected are again affected with various 
degrees of pressure, as the ear, in melody, is 
successively affected by repeated varieties of 
vibration ; and various parts of the organ of 
touch exist, at the same moment, in various 
states, forming one joint result of sensation, 
as, in harmony, various vibrations of the or- 
pn of hearing co-exist, and blend together 
in one mingled delight. To produce tickling, 
a certain rapidity of succession is necessary ; 
for, if the parts, first affected, have returned 
to their original state, before other parts be- 
gin to be afected, or themselves to be affected 
again, the slow motion, it is evident, may be 
continued, for any length of time, without 
any effect different from that of simple press- 
ure. The quicker, then, the return of the 
parts may be to their original state, the less 
will be the titillation ; and it is, very proba- 
bly, a difference in this quickness of return, 
which constitutes the difference of ticklishness 
so remarkable in different individuals, who 
feel, equally, the light pressure of each se- 
parate touch. Thp there is a difference 
of ticklishness, in different persons, you all 
knowj some being easily excited, even to 
convulsive laughter, by slight motions that 
scarcely produce any effect in others, beyond 
that of the simple primary sensation of touch. 
A person who is ticklish, and a person who 
is not ticklish, agree m receiving this first 
tactual sensation ; but they differ afterwards, 
is this resppt, that when the same slight im- 
pulse is rapidly repeated, on the same surface, 
it produces a livelier effect than before, in the 
one, but not in the other. The organ of the 
one who is not ticklish is in the same state, 


I or nearly in the same state, when it receives 
I the second, third, and fourth impression, as 
when It received the first, and no peculiar ex- 
citement therefore is produced. The organ 
of the other, more susceptible, or more tena- 
cious of the affection produced, has not re- 
turned to Its original state, when the rapid 
impression is repeated, and is, therefore, at 
every new impression, affected in a different 
manner. 

Proceeding on the analogy of these pheno- 
mena, — of mere tickling, with which I may 
suppose you to be all acquainted, — an analo- 
gy which, striking as it is in many circum- 
stances, I readily own, does not justify more 
than conjecture in the case to which I would 
apply it, — I conceive it to be, at least, not ab- 
solutely impossible, since a diversity of some 
kind there must be, that in those who receive 
no pleasure from music, as in those who are 
not ticklish, there is a rapid return of the 
nervous organ, after each separate affection, 
to Its original state ; that each separate touch 
or pressuie in the one case, and each separ- 
ate tone in the other ca^e, produces its par- 
ticular effect, — that effect which it would 
have produced in all, if unaccompanied by any 
other tone in music, or slight pressure in tick- 
ling, — but that a succession of these produces 
no effect different from that which each would 
have produced singly. A certain interval is 
necessary for distinct hearing in every case ; 
and before this interval has passed, the audi- 
tory nerves, in this case, may he imagined to 
be again quiescent, or nearly quiescent. 

I need not add, that, in an inquiry of this 
sort all which is necessarj’’ is to account for 
the mere original defect of pleassure 5 since, if 
the relations of notes, as reciprocally high or 
low, never gave any delight, the ear, having 
no object of interest in these successions, 
would soon habitually neglect them, and at 
length cease altogether to distinguish them, 
attending only to the veibal meaning of sounds, 
and not to their tone ; in the same manner as 
we pay little attention to another relative dif- 
ference of voices as more or less loud, unless 
when the difference is very considerable, and 
not in those common differences of intensity 
which distinguish every voice in conversation 
from every other voice, — or as, after living 
long in a province, the dialect of which is dis- 
tinguished by any accentual peculiarities, we 
at last become unconsefous of these, and hear 
the words, as it were, stripped of their pecu- 
liarity of tone. ^ In what is termed the culti- 
vation of a musical ear, however, we have not 
an analogy merely, but a direct proof of this 
influence of habit. ^ That the ear may be im- 
proved by cultivation, or, in other words, by 
nice attention to the differences of musical 
sound, every one knows j and if this atten- 
tion can enable us, even in mature life, to dis- 
tin^ish sounds as different in themselves, 
which, but for the habitual attention, we 
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should have regarded as the same, it may 
well be supposed, that continued inattention 
from earliest infancy may render us insensible 
of musical relations still more obvious and pre- 
cise than those which we have thus only learn- 
ed to distinguish ; or, which is the same thing, 
that continued attention from infancy to slight 
musical differences of sound, — an attention 
which may be regarded as the natural effect 
of pleasure received, — may render us capable 
of distinguishing tones as very dissimilar, the 
differences of which, however obvious at pre- 
sent, we should scarcely, but for such original 
attentive discrimination, have been able to de- 
tect. What, in comparison, the refined mu- 
sical ear of a performer, — almost every hour 
and every moment of whose life has been 
spent amid sounds, 

« Untwisting all the chains that tie 

The hidden soul of harmony,”* — 

IS to a common musical ear, that common mu- 
sical ear may be to those in whom this discri- 
minating skill seems to be wholly or nearly 
defective. The refined musician, — ^who, but 
for the long practice of his art, would have 
shared that incapacity which now excites his 
wonder*, — ^is astonished that persons of com- 
mon ear do not distinguish the nice differences 
which appear to him almost as remarkable as 
those differences which they are capable of 
perceiving ; and the person of common musi- 
cal ear o3y does the same thing, when he is 
astonished that the less refined differences, 
remarked by himself, are not obviously distin- 
guishable by all mankind, or, at least, by all 
who have no deafness to incapacitate them 
from hearing the separate sounds. The dis- 
crimination in both has depended on previous 
attention, which has necessarily been greater 
in one case than in the other; and what at- 
tention can we suppose to have been original- 
ly given, if, from the cause which I have ven- 
tured to state as a possible one in persons with- 
out musical ear, no pleasure had originally 
been felt by them in any sequence of notes as 
successive, and the whole value of sound been 
to them the meaning of which it was symbol- 
ically representative, which, accordingly, they 
have learned to discriminate in every case, as 
accurately as others. 

I might follow out this speculation at much 
greater length ; but Fhave already dwelt too 
Tong on what is at best a conjecture, and what, 
perhaps, even as a mere conjecture, is found- 
ed only on a slight analogy. 

After the examination of the phenomena of 
Smell, Taste, and Hearing, which are peculi- 
arly simple, I proceed to the consideration of 


Senses which afford phenomena that are more 
complicated, or, at least, which seem more 
complicated, as considered in the mature state 
of the mind; when the sensations that anse 
from one set of organs, by frequent co-exist- 
ence with sensations that arise from affections 
of other sets of organs, are, as it w^ere, blend- 
ed with them in one compound perception, 
and so permanently modified for ever after, 
that it ib difficult m aU cases, and in many 
cases perhaps impossible, to form any accu- 
rate notion of the sensations as they existed 
in their original elementaiy state. 

Since, of the two senses of Sight and Touch, 
that of Sight, — as far, at least, as we are 
able, by intellectual analysis at present to dis- 
cover Its original sensations, — ^is more simple, 
and more analogous to the senses before con- 
sidered, I should be inclined on these accounts 
to proceed to the consideration of it, previous- 
ly to any inquiry into the sense of Touch. 
But this order, though unquestionably the 
more regular, if we had to consider only the 
original sensations of each organ, would be at- 
tended with great inconvenience in consider- 
ing their subsequent modified sensations; 
since those of Vision depend, in a very great 
degree, on the prior affections of touch, with 
the nature of which, therefore, it is necessary 
for you to be acquainted in the first place. I 
am aware, indeed, that, in considering even 
Touch, I may sometimes find it necessary to 
refer, for illustration, to the phenomena of Vi- 
sion, though these have not been considered 
by us, and must, therefore, for the time, be 
taken upon tiust. But w’hen phenomena are 
at all complicated, such occasional anticipa- 
tions are absolutely unavoidable. Sensation, 
indeed, says Aristotle, is a straight line, while 
intellect is a circle, — AWsjtri? yovg 

or, to use the paraphrastic transla- 
tion of Cudworth, in his treatise on Immu- 
table Morality, “ Sense is of that which is 
without. Sense wholly gazes and gads abroad ; 
and, therefore, doth not know and comprehend 
its object, because it is different from it Sense 
is a hue, the mind is a circle. Sense is hke a 
line, which is the flux of a point running out 
from itself; but intellect hke a circle that 
keeps within itself.”* That sense is net a 
circle, is indeed true, since it terminates in a 
point ; but, far from being a straight line, it is 
one of the most perplexing of curves ; and is 
crossed and cut by so many other curves, — 
into many of which it flows and unites with 
them completely, — that, when we arrive at the 
extremity of the hue, it is almost impossible 
for us to determine with accuracy what curve 
it is, which, in the strange confusion of our 
diagram, we have been attempting to trace 
from its initial point. 


* Milton»s L’AUegro, 143-^345. 


* Page 98, 99. 
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I proceed, then, to the consideration of the 
phenomena of the sense of 

TOUCH. 

If priority of sensation alone were to be 
regarded, the sense of touch might deserve to 
be considered in the first place ; as it must 
have been exercised long before birth, and is 
probably the ver^ feeling with which sentient 
life commences. The act of birth, in rela- 
tion to the mind of the litt'e stranger who is 
thus painfully ushered into the wide scene of 
the world, is a series of feelings of this class ; 
and the first feeling which aw^aits him, on his 
entrance, — m the change of temperature to 
which he is exposed, — is still to be referred 
to the same organ. It is at this most im- 
portant moment of existence, when one dark 
and solitary life of months, of which no ves- 
tige is aftenvards to remain in the memory, 
is finished, and a new life of many years, — a 
life of sunshine and society, — is just begin- 
ning, that, in the figurative language of the 
author, whom I am about to quote to you, 
Pam, the companion of human life, receives 
him on the first step of his journey, and em- 
braces him in his iron arms, 

Pritnas tactus agit partes, priinusque mmiit® 

Laxat Iter cfficum turbes, recipitque ruentem 
Non idem huic modus est qui fratribus ; amplms ille 
Impenum affectat senior, penitusque raeduliis, 
Visceribusque habitat totis, pelhsque recentem 
Funditur in telara, et late per stamina vivit. 

Necdum etiam matns puer eluctatus ab alvo, 

Multiplices solvit tunicas, et vincula rupit ; 

Sopitus moUi somno, tepidoque hquore 
Circumfusus adhue ; tactus tamen aura lacessit 
Jamdudum levior sensus, animamque reelusit 
Idque magis, simul ac solitum blandamque calorem 
Fngore mutavit coeli, quod verberat aeri , 

Impete inassuetos artus • turn ssevior adstat, 
Humanseque comes vitas Dolor excipit t ille 
Cunctantem frustra et tremulo multa ore querentem 
Compit mvadens, ferreisque amplectitur ulms.”* 

It is at this moment so painful to himself, 
that he is affording to another bosom, per- 
haps, the purest delight of which our nature 
is capable, and has already kindled in a heart, 
of the existence of which he is as ignorant as 
of the love which he excites in it, that warmth 
of affection, which is never, but in the grave, 
to be cold to him, and to which, in the many 
miseries that may await him, — in sorrow, m 
sickness, in poverty, — and perhaps, too, in 
the penitence of guilt itself,— when there is 
no other eye, to whose kindness he can ven- 
ture to look, he is still to turn ^vith the con- 
fidence that be has yet, even on earth, one 
friend who will not abandon him, — and who 
will still think of that innocent being, whose 
eye, befop it was conscious of light, seemed 
to look to her for the love and protection 
which were ready to receive him, j 


* Gray de Princip. Cogit Ub. i. v. 64—80. 


LECTUEE XXIL 

ON THE FEELINGS USUALLY ASCRIBED TO THE 

SFNSE OF TOUCH, — AND ANALYSIS OF THESE 

FEELINGS. 

In my last Lecture, Gentlemen, I finished 
the remarks which I bad to offer, on our sense 
of hearing ; and, in the conclusion of it, had 
begun the consideration of a very important 
order of our feelings, those which belong to 
the sense of touch. 

Of these, I may mention, in the first place, 
the sensations of heat and cold, — sensations 
that arise from affections of our nerves of 
touch, or at least from affections of nerves, 
which, as equally diffused and intermingled 
with them, it is impossible to distinguish 
from those which constitute our organ of 
touch, — ^the same wide surface rendering us 
sensible, as it were, at every point, of warmth 
as of pressure. 

I have already remarked to you, how little 
analogy there is of our sensations of warmth, 
to the other sensations commonly ascribed to 
^this organ; and the great difference of the 
feelings has led some physiologists to believe, 
that the organs of sensations so different, 
must themselves be different. But, even 
though the sensations were as dissimilar as 
is supposed, there is no reason a priori to 
believe, — and to experience, it is evident, 
that, in this case, we cannot appeal, so as to 
derive from it any ground for believing, — that 
sensations, which are very different, must 
arise from affections of different organs. As 
far, indeed, as we can safely appeal to experi- 
ence, m this very case, there are sensations 
which we never hesitate in referring to our 
tactual nerves, as different from the more 
common sensations ascribed to touch, as the 
sensation of warmth itself. I allude to the 
pain of puncture or laceration of the skin. 
Indeed, if the brain be ultimately the gitsat 
organ of all our sensations, it is evident that 
we must refer to affections of one sensorial 
organ, not the various feelings of touch only, 
but, with them, the still greater variety or 
feelings that constitute our sensations of smell, 
taste, sound, and colour. 

But are we indeed sure, that there truly is 
that great dissimilarity supposed, or may not 
our belief of it arise from our reference to 
touch of sensations that truly do not belong 
to it? Such, at least, is the opinion, to which, 
I think, a nicer analys*is will lead us. The 
pnmary original feehngs, which we owe to 
our mere organ of touch, I consider as of a 
kind, all of which are far more analogous to 
the sensations of warmth, or of pain on punc- 
ture, than to the perceptions of form and 
hardness, which are generally regarded as 
tangible. Before entering on the analysis 
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however, it will be necessary to consider, 
what are the sensations which we are sup- 
posed to owe to this organ. 

The sensations of heat and cold, — as re- 
ceived from our organ of touch , — we may al- 
most lay out of account in our analytical in- 
quiry. It IS unnecessary^ to dwell on them, 
or even to repeat, in application to them, the 
argument, which has been already applied 
more than once to the sensations before con- 
sidered It is quite evident, that, in classing 
our warmth or chillness, as a sensation, — ^and 
not as a feeling that has arisen spontaneously 
in the mind, — we are influenced by that ex- 
perience, which has previously given us the 
belief of objects external, — at least, of our 
own corporeal frame, — and that, if we had 
been unsusceptible of any other sensations 
than those of heat and cold, we should as lit- 
tle have believed these to arise directly from 
a corporeal cause, as any of our feelings of joy 
or sorrow. The same remaik may be applied 
to the painful sensations of puncture and lace- 
ration. 

It is only to the other more important ■ 
information ascribed to the sense of touch, 
therefore, that our attention is to be directed. 

By touch, we are commonly said to be made 
acquainted with extension, magnitude, divisi- 
bility, figure, motion, solidity, liquidity, visci- 
dity, hardness, softness, roughness, smooth- 
ness. These terras, I readily allow, are very 
convenient for expressing notions of certain 
forms or states of bodies, that are easily dis- 
tinguishable. But, though specifically dis- 
tinguishable, they admit geneiically of very 
considerable reduction and simplification. 
Hardness and softness, for example, axe ex- 
pressive only of greater or less resistance, — 
roughness is irregularity of resistance, when 
there axe interv^s between the points that 
resist, or when some of these points project 
beyond otheis, — smoothness is complete uni- 
formity of resistance, — liquidity, viscidity* are 
expressive of certain degrees of yieldmgness 
to our effort, which solidity excludes, unless 
when the effort employed is violent. All, in 
short, I repeat, are only different species or 
degrees of that which we term resistance, 
whatever it may be, w'hich impedes our con- 
tinued effort, and impedes it variously, as tlie 
substances without are themselves various. 
Such is one order, "then, of the feelings com- 
monly ascribed to the sense which we are at 
present considering. 

To proceed to the oTther supposed tangible 
qualities, before included in our enumeration, 

. — figure is the boundary of extension, as 
magnitude is that winch it compreheiids ; 
and divisibility, if we consider the apparent 
continuity of the parts which we divide, is 
only extension under another name. If we 
except motion, ^therefore, which is not per- 


manent, hut accidental, — and the knowledge 
of which is evidently secondary to the know- 
ledge which we acquire of our organs of sense, 
before which the objects are said to move, — . 
and secondary in a much more important 
sense, as resulting not from any direct im- 
mediate organic state of one particular mo- 
ment, but from a comparison of sensations 
past and present, — all the information, which 
we are supposed to receive primarily and di- 
rectly from touch, relates t6 modifications of 
resistance and extension* 

Though it is to the sense of touch, however, 
that the origin of the knowledge of these is 
generally ascribed, I am inclined to think, 
in opposition to this opinion, that, in both 
cases, the reference is wrongly made, — that, if 
we had the sense of touch only, we should 
not be sensible of resistance, nor, I conceive, 
even of extension, — and that we seem to 
perceive the vaiueties of extension and resist- 
ance immediately by touch only, because the 
simple original tactual feehng has become re- 
presentative of these, in the same manner, 
and for the same reason, as we seem to per- 
ceive the varieties of distance immediately 
by the eye. The sense of touch has unques- 
tionably, like all our other senses, its own pe- 
culiar feelings, though, for the simple original 
feelings attached to the affections of this most 
extensive of organs, we have unfortunately 
no name but that which is applied m popular, 
and even in philosophic language, to all the 
affections of the mind. Our joy or grie^, 
hope or fear, love or hate, I before remarked, 
we term feelings, as readily and frequently as 
we use this term to express our sensations of 
touch ; and that w'hich, however restiicted in 
its original meaning, is now the common name 
of our mental affections of every class, has, 
by this extension, unfortunately become a very 
unfit one for distinguishing a hmited order 
of those affections. 

Whatever be the term which we may use, 
however, there is, and must be a sensation 
peculiar to touch, without regard to the ex- 
tent or quantity of the surface impressed, — 
as there is, m colour, a sensation peculiar to 
vision, without regard to the extent of the 
portion of the retina on which the light may 
have fallen. Every physical point of our or- 
gan of touch, when existing in a certain state, 
IS capable of inducing in the mind a peculiai 
feeling, though no other physical point of the 
organ were affected, — as every physical point 
of the retina, though but a single ray of hght 
were admitted to the eye, is capable of indu- 
cing in the mind a peculiar affection of vision ; 
and when many such physical points are af- 
fected together by some impressing surface, 
the form of which we think that we discover 
immediately by touch, it is from experience 
only that we can learn the vicinity of the 
physical points of our own tactual surface 
thus impressed, and consequently the con- 
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tinned extension of the object which impress- 
es them. Before we have so much know- 
ledge of external things as to know even that 
we have any bodily organs whatever, — and it 
is of this state of absolute ignorance alone 
that we must think, as often as we speculate 
on the information which oxu’ senses sepa- 
rately afford, — when we know as little of our i 
bodily frame as of that matenal universe of 
which we kriow nothing, we cannot, by the 
Very terms of this supposition, know, that 
different points of our organ of touch are af- 
fected in a certain manner — that these points 
are contiguous to each other — and that the 
mass affecting these contiguous points must 
consequently itself be composed of points, 
that are, in hke manner, contiguous. We 
know nothing of our organs — ^we know no- 
thing of any external masses — but a certain 
feehng is excited in our mind ; — and it is this 
simple feeling alone, whatever it may be, 
which constitutes the direct elementary sen- 
sation of touch, though this simple elementary 
sensation, like many other sensations, may af- 
terwards be so blended with other feelings 
as to become significant of them, and even to 
seem to involve them, as if originally and ne- 
cessarily co-existing. 

It is impossible for us at present, indeed, 
to have a body impressed on us, without the 
immediate notion of something external and 
extended, — as it is impossible for one, whose 
sight is perfect, to open his eyes in the light 
of day, without perceiving, as it were, immedi- 
ately, the long line of variegated landscape, 
in the scenery before him the one impos- 

sibility is exactly equal to the other; — ^yet 
we know, in the case of vision, that all which 
we immediately perceive, at the very moment 
when our eyes seem to comprehend the worlds 
of half infinity, in the hemisphere on which 
we gaze, is a small expanse of light, — if, even 
which I greatly doubt, there truly be, in our 
original perceptions of this sense, so much 
of extension as is implied in the smallest pos- 
sible expanse. In touch, in like manner, I con- 
ceive that the immediate sensation, though, hke 
colour, it may now seem inseparable from exten- 
sion and oaiwess, — if, on the authority of Berke- 
ley, I niay venture to use that barbarous but 
expressive term, — ^was, like colour, originally 
distinct from them, — that, by the mere origi- 
nal sensations of this organ, in short, we 
could as little know the existence of an im- 
pressing body, as, by the mere original sen- 
sations of vision, we could learn that such a 
body existed at the extremity of the room in 
which we sit. 

In defining sensation, when we began our 
inquiiy into its nature, I stated it to be that 
affection of the mind which is immediately 
subsequent to the affection of certain organs, 
induced by the action of external bodies ; and 
I admitted, that, in this definition, two as- 
sumptions were made, — the existence of fo- 


reign changeable external bodies, as separate 
from the mmd, — and the existence of organs, 
also separate from the mmd, and in relation 
to it truly external, like other bodies, but 
forming a permanent part of our corporeal 
frame, and capable of being affected, in a cer- 
tain manner, by the other bodies, of which 
the existence was assumed. As far as our 
analytical inquiry has yet proceeded, these 
assumptions are assumptions still. We have 
not been able to detect, in the sensations con- 
sidered by us, more than in any of our inter- 
nal pleasures or pains, any circumstances that 
seem to be indicative of a material world 
without. 

Our analytical inquiry itself, however, even 
in attempting to trace the circumstances in 
which the belief originates, must proceed on 
that very belief. Accordingly, in examining 
our senses of smell, taste, and hearing, I uni- 
formly took for granted the existence of odo- 
riferous, sapid, and vibratory bodies ; and 
considered merely, whether the sensations ex- 
cited by these, were of themselves capable of 
communicating to us any knowledge of the 
external and independent existence of the bo- 
dies which excited them. 

In the present stage of our inquiry, I must, 
in like manner, take for granted the existence 
of bodies which act, by their contiguity or 
pressime, on our organ of touch, as the odori- 
ferous or sapid particles act on our nerves of 
smell and taste — not that I assume this be- 
lief as existing in the mind whose intellectua. 
acquisitions are the subject of inquiry, — for, 
in that case, the inquiry itself would be super* 
fluous. I assume it merely as existing in the 
mind of us the inquirers, — and only because 
it is impossible, -without such an assumption, 
to make the suppositions that are necessary 
for the inquiry. All our language is at pre- 
sent adapted to a system of external things. 
There is no distinct vocabulary of scepticism ; 
and even the most cautious and philosophic 
inquirer, therefore, must often be obliged to 
express his doubt or his dissent in language 
that implies affirmation. In the present case, 
when we attempt to analyse our sensations, 
it is impossible to speak of the circumstances 
in which the infant is placed, or, I may say 
even, to speak of the infant himself, without 
that assumption which we have been obliged 
to make. The real existence of an external 
universe, and the belief of that existence, are, 
howevei, in themselves, perfectly separate and 
distinct ; and it is not the existence of an ex- 
ternal woild which we are now endeavouring 
to establish as an object of belief. We are 
only endeavoiunng, m our analysis of the sen- 
sations afforded by our different organs, to 
asceitain in what circumstance the belief 
arises. There might he a world of suns and 
planets, though there were no human being 
whose mind could be affected with belief of 
it ; and even the most zealous defenders 
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the reality of external nature must admit, 
that, though no created thing hut ourselves 
were in existence, our mind might still have 
been so constituted as to have the very senes 
of feelings which form at present its succes- 
sive phenomena, and which are ascribed m 
no small number to the action of external 
things. 

Are the primary sensations derived from 
the organ of touch, then, of such a kind as to 
afford us that knowledge which they are sup- 
posed to give of things without ? 

Let us imagine a being endowed with the 
sense of touch, and with every other sense 
and faculty of our mind, but not with any 
previous knowledge of his own corporeal 
frame, or of other things external, — and let 
us suppose a small body, of any shape, to be 
pressed, for the first time, on his open hand. 
Whatever feelings mere touch can give, di- 
rectly of itself, would of course be the same 
in this case as now, when our knowledge is 
increased and complicated from many other 
Eources. 

Let the body, thus impressed, be supposed 
to be a small cube, of the same temperature 
with the hand itself, that all consideration of 
heat or cold may be excluded, and the feeling 
produced be as simple as possible. 

What, then, may we suppose the conse- 
quent feeling to be ? 

It will, I conceive, be a simple feehng of 
the kind of which I have already spoken, as 
capable of arising from the affection of a single 
point of our organ of touch, — a feehng that 
varies, indeed, with the quantity of pressure, 
as the sensation of fragrance varies with the 
number of the odorous particles, but involves 
as little the notion of extension, as tliat no- 
tion is involved in the mere fragi-auce of a 
violet or a rose. The connexion of this ori- 
ginal tactual feeling, however, with that of 
extension, is now so indissoluble, — as, indeed, I 
it could not fail to become, in the circum- 
stance in which it has uniformly arisen, — that 
it is almost impossible to conceive it as sepa- 
rate. We may perhaps, however, make a 
near approach to the conception of it, by 
using the gentle gradual pressure of a small- 
pointed body, which, in the various slight 
feelings excited by it, — ^before it penetrates 
the cuticle, or causes any considerable pain, 
— may represe^it, in some measure, the simple 
and immediate effect which pressure, in any 
case, produces, — exclusively of the associate 
feelings which it indirectly suggests. 

Such of you as have the curiosity to try 
the experiment with any' small bodies not 
absolutely pointed, — such as the head of a 
pin, or any body of similar dimensions, — ^will 
be astonished to feel how very slightly, if at 
all, the notion of extension or figure is in- 
volved in the feeling, even after all the iuti- 
mate associations of our experience; — cer- 
tainly far less than the notion of lonmtudmal 


distance seems to us to be involved in the 
immediate affections of oiur sense of sight. 
It is an experiment, therefore, which I must 
request you not to neglect to make. 

But the pressure of such a large body as 
the cube, which we have supposed to be 
pressed against our organ of touch, now 
awakens very diffeient feelings. We per- 
ceive, as it were immediately, form and hard- 
ness. May not, then, the' kpoXvledge of re- 
sistance and extension, and consequently the 
belief of the essential qualities of matter, — be 
originally communicated by the affections of 
this organ ? 

The feeling of resistance, — to begin with 
this, — is, I conceive, to be ascribed, not to 
our organ of touch, but to our muscular 
frame, to which I have already more than 
once directed your attention, as forming a 
distinct organ of sense ; the affections of 
w’hich, particularly as existing in combination 
with other feelings, and modifying our judg- 
ments concerning these, (as in the case of 
distant vision, for example,) are not less im- 
portant than those of our other sensitive or- 
gans. The sensations of this class are, in- 
deed, in common circumstances, so obsciii e 
as to be scarcely heeded or remembered by 
us ; but there is probably no contraction, 
even of a single muscle, which is not attend 
ed with some faint degree of sensation that 
distinguishes it from the contractions of other 
muscles, or from other degrees of contraction 
of the same muscle. I must not be under- 
stood, however, as meaning that we are able, 
m this manner, by a sort of instinctive ana- 
tomy, to perceive and number our own 
muscles, and, when many of them are acting 
together, as they usually do, to distinguish 
each from each ; for, till we study the inter- 
nal structure of our frame, we scarcely know 
more than that we have limbs which move at 
our will, and we are altogether ignorant of 
the complicated machmery which is subser- 
vient to the volition. But each motion of 
the visible limb, whether produced by one or 
more of the invisible muscles, is accompanied 
with a certain feeling, that may be complex, 
indeed, as arising from various muscles, but 
which is considered by the mind as one ; and 
it is this particular feeling, accompanying the 
particular visible motion, — ^whether the feel- 
ing and the invisible parts contracted be truly 
simple or compound, — ^which we distinguish 
from every other feeling accompanying every 
other quantity of contraction. It is as if a 
man, born blmd, were to walk for the first 
time in a flower garden. He would distin- 
guish the fragrance of one parterre from the 
fragrance of another, though he might be al- 
together ignorant of the separate odours unit- 
ed in each ; and might even consider as one 
simple perfume, what w^as, in truth, the 
mingled product of a thousand. 

Ob.c;f»nrp nnr rmi'sr'niar «pnsnfinnc qta 
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common circumstances, there are other cir- 
cumstances, — which I pointed out to you in 
treating before of this subject, — in wjhich 
they make themselves abundantly manifest. 
I need not refer to the diseased state of the 
muscles, in which they become painfully sen- 
sible ; and I will admit, that the reference to 
such a morbid state, in which the structure 
may be supposed to be altered by the disease, 
would perhaps scarcely be a fair one. It is 
sufficient to refer to phenomena of which 
every one must have been conscious innu- 
merable times, and which imply no disease 
nor lasting difference of state. What is the 
feeling of fatigue, for example, but a muscu- 
lar feeling ? that is to say, a feeling of which 
our muscles are as truly the organ as our eye 
or ear is the organ of sight or hearing. When 
a limb has been long exercised, without suf- 
ficient intervals of rest, the repetition of the 
contraction of its muscles is accompanied, 
not 'with a slight and obscure sensation, but 
with one which amounts, if it be gradually 
increased, to severe pain, and which, before 
it arrives at this, has passed progressively 
through various stages of uneasiness. Even 
wffien there has been no previous fatigue, we 
cannot make a single pow^erful effort, at any 
time, without being sensible of the muscular 
feeling connected with this effort. Of the 
pleasure which attends more moderate exer- 
cise, every one must have been conscious in 
himself, even in his years of maturity, when 
he seldom has recourse to it for the pleasure 
alone j and must remember, still more, the 
happiness which it afforded him in other 
years, when happiness was of less costly and 
laborious production than at present. By 
that admirable provision, with which nature 
accommodates the blessings which she gives, 
to the wants that stand in need of them, she 
has, in that early period, — ^when the pleasure 
of mental freedom, and the ambitions of busy 
life, are necessanly excluded, — made ample 
amends to the little slave of affection, in that 
disposition to 'spontaneous pleasure, which 
renders it almost an effort to be sad, as if 
existence itself were delight; giving him a 
fund of independent happiness in the very air 
which she has poured around him, and the 
ready hmbs which move through it, almost 
without his bidding. In that beautiful pas- 
sage, in which Goldsmith describes the sounds 
that come, in one mingled murmur, from the 
village, who does not feel the force of the 
happiness which is comprised in the single 
line, that speaks of 

** The playful children, just let loose from school.”* 

It is not the mere freedom from the intellec- 
fual task of which we think ; it is much more. 


that burst of animal pleasure, which is felt in 
every limb, when the long constraint that has 
repressed it is removed, and the whole frame 
is given once more to all the freedom of na- 
ture. It is by the pleasure of exeition, and 
the pain of inexertion, that we are roused 
from that indolence, into wffiich, wdth great 
injury to society, that requires our contribu- 
tion of active aid, we otherwise might sink ; 
— as we are roused, in hke manner, by the 
pleasure of food, and the pain of hunger, to 
take the aliment that is necessary for our in- 
dividual sustenance ; and though the mere 
aliment is, indeed, more important for life, it 
is not more important for happiness than that 
pleasure of activity which c^ls and forces us 
from our slothful repose. 

Thee, too, my Paridel, — I saw thee there. 

Stretch’d on the rack of a too easy chair. 

And heard thy everlasting yawn confess 

The penalties and pains of idleness."* 

With the same happy provision wdth which 
she has considered the young of our own spe- 
cies, Nature has, in the other animals, -wffiose 
sources of general pleasure are still more li- 
mited than in the child, converted their mus- 
cular frame into an organ of delight. It is not 
in search of richer pasture that the horse gal- 
lops over his field, or the goat leaps from rock 
to rock ; it is for the luxury of the exercise it- 
self. “ If the shell fish on the shore,'’ says 
Dr Eerguson, perform no 'visible action but 
that of opening and closing his shell, to re- 
ceive the bnne that accommodates, or to exclude 
the foul matter that annoys him, there are 
other animals that, in the opposite extreme, 
are active ; and for whom Nature seems to ad- 
minister the means of supply, merely as a re- 
storative of that strength which they are so 
freely to waste in the seemingly sportive or 
'violent exercises to which they are disposed. 

” The bounding fawn, that darts across the glade. 
When none pursues, through mere delight of heart, 
And spirits buoyant, with excess of glee ; 

The horse as wanton, and almost as fleet, 

That skims the spacious meadow at full speed. 

Then stops, and snorts, and throwing high his heels, 
Starts to the voluntary race again ; 

The very kine, that gambol at high noon,— 

The total herd,— receiving first from one. 

That leads the dance, a summons to be gay; 

Though wild their strange vagaries, and uncouth 
Their efforts, yet resolved, with one consent. 

To give such act and utterance as they may 
To ecstasy, too big to be suppressed."!* 

It is this appearance of happy life which 
spreads a charm over every little group with 
which Nature animates her scenery ; and he 
who can look without* interest on the yoimg 
lamb, as it frolics around the bush, may gaze, 
indeed, on the magnificent landscape as it 


* Pope’s Dunciad, book iv. 363. S66. 
f Pnnciples of Moral and Political Science, Part 1. c, 
1 . sect. 1. 

^ CowpePs Task, Book IV» 


♦Deserted Village, v. 120. 
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opens before him, — ^but it will be with an eye 
which looks languidly, and in vain, for plea- 
sure which it cannot find. 

These observations, on our muscular pains 
and pleasures, in conformity with that view 
of them which I endeavoured to give you 
in a former lecture, are not digressive now, 
nor uselessly repeated It is of great impoi t- 
ance for the applications which we have to 
make, that you should be fully aware that our 
muscular frame is not merely a part of the 
living machinery of motion, but is also truly 
an organ of sense. When I move my arm, 
without resistance, I am conscious of a certain 
feeling . when the motion is impeded, by the 
presence of an exteimal body, I am conscious 
of a different feeling, arising partly, indeed, 
from the mere sense of touch, in the moving 
limb compressed, but not consisting merely in 
this compression, since, when the same pres 
sure is made by a foreign force, without any 
musculai* effort on my part, my general feeling is 
very different. It is the feeling of this resistance 
to our progressive effort, (combined, perhaps, 
with the mere tactual feeling,) which forms 
what we term our feeling of solidity or hard- 
ness; and, without it, the tactual feeling would 
be nothing more than a sensation indifferent or 
agreeable, or disagreeable or severely pain- 
ful, according to the force of the pressure, in 
the particular case ; in the same way as the 
matter of heat, acting, m different degrees, on 
this very organ of touch, and on different por- 
tions of its sui face, at different times, produces 
all the intermediate sensations, agreeable, dis- 
agreeable, or indifferent, from the pain of ex- 
cessive cold to the pam of burning ; and pro- 
duces them, in hke manner, without suggest- 
ing the presence of any solid body, external to 
ourselves. 

Were the cube, therefore, in the case sup- 
posed, pressed, for the first time, on the hand, 
it would excite a certain sensation, indeed, but 
not that of resistance, which always implies 
a muscular effort that is resisted, and conse- 
quently not that of hardness, which is a mode 
of resistance. It would be very different, 
however, if we ffirly made the attempt to 
press against it ; for, then, our effort would 
be impeded, and the consequent feeling of re- 
sistance would arise ; which, as co-existing in 
this case, and in every case of effort, with the 
particular sensation cf touch, might afterwards 
be suggested by it, on the simple recurrence 
of the same sensation of touch, so as to ex- 
cite the notion of hardness in the body touch- 
ed, without the renewal-of any muscular effort 
on our part, in the same manner as the angu- 
lar surfaces of the cube, if we chance to turn 
our eye on it, are suggested by the mere 
plane of colour, which it presents to our im- 
mediate vision, and which is all that our imme- 
diate vision would, of itself, have made known 
to us.^ The feehng of resistance, then, I 
timti it win be Mmitted, and consequently 


of hardness, and all the other modes of resist* 
ance, is a muscular, not a tactual feeling. 

But, though the resistance or hardness ol 
the cube, as implying the experience of some 
counter effort, may not be immediately sen- 
sible to our superficial organ of touch, are not 
its dimensions so perceived? Its cubical 
form, indeed, it will be allowed, cannot be 
felt, since only one of its surfaces is supposed 
to he pressed upon the han(};*but is not at 
least this square surface perceived immediate- 
ly ? In short, does not touch, originally and 
immediately, convey to us the knowledge of 
extension ? 

With our present complete belief of exte^** 
nal things, indeed, and especially of our or- 
gans of sense, the most important of these, 
[the origin of our knowledge of extension, 
seems to us a matter of very easy explanation. 
The square surface presses on our organ of 
touch, — ^it affects not a single physical point 
merely, but a portion of the organ, corres- 
ponding exactly in surface with itself ; and 
the perception of the similar square, it will 
be said, thus immediately arises. But, in all 
this easy explanation, it is very strangely for- 
gotten, that the feeling, whatever it may be, 
which the impression of the square surface 
produces, is not itself the square configura- 
tion of our tactual organ, corresponding with 
that surface, but the state of a very different 
substance, which is as little square as it is 
round or elliptical, — ^which is, indeed, from 
its own absolute simplicity, incapable of re- 
semblance in shape to any thing ; and the re- 
semblance of which, therefore, to the shape 
of the mere organ, is as little to be expected in 
the sensations of touch, — as that other state 
of mind, which constitutes the sensation of 
the fragrance of a rose, can be expected to 
resemble the shape of the odorous particles 
themselves, or of the organ of smell, which 
is affected by them. The very knowledge 
which touch is supposed to give, is, in this 
case, most inconsistently assumed as exist- 
ing in the mind before the very touch which 
is supposed to give it. If, indeed, the mind 
could know that a part of its external corpo- 
real organ is compressed into the form of a 
square, or that another square surface is com- 
pressing that organ, the difficulty would be 
at an end ; for it would, then, most undoubt- 
edly, have that very knowledge of extension, 
the origin of which we seek. But it is not 
explained, how the mind, which alone can 
have sensation or knowledge, and which cer- 
tainly is not square itself, is to be made ac- 
quainted with the squareness of its own cor- 
poreal organ, or of the foreign body ; nor, in- 
deed, how the squareness of the mere exter- 
nal organ should produce this particular af- 
fection of the mind, more than if the organ 
were compressed into the shape of a polygon 
of one thousand sides. 

Let it be supposed, that, when a small 
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cube is pressed on the hand, one hundred | 
physical points of the organ of touch are af- i 
fected in a certain manner. We have, it is 
said, an immediate peiception of a square sur- 
face. Let It next be supposed, that, instead of 
one hundred of these continuous points of 
the organ, an equal number of points, at va- 
rious distances in the surface of the body, are 
fected in the same manner. On this sup- 
position, it WilJ scarcely be said, that the per- 
ception of a square would arise, when there 
iS no square, more than any other imaginable 
form, in the space comprehended in the press- 
ure. Yet what difference is there, in these 
two cases, to a mind that is, by supposition, 
absolutely ignorant of eveiy bodily organ, and 
consequently alike ignorant of the nearness or 
distance of the points of the organ of touch ? 
In both cases, one hundred points, equally 
sensible, are affected, and are affected precisely 
in the same manner ; — and there is truly no 
difference, unless we tacitly suppose the mind 
to be conscious of the bodily frame, and, 
therefore, of the continuity of certain points 
of the organ of touch, with the other points 
that are proximate to them, — a sort of know- 
ledge for which it would not be easy to ac- 
count, and which it is impossible to conceive, 
without conceding the very point in question. 
A little attentive reflection on the ciicum- 
stances of these two cases will perhaps aid 
you m freeing your minds from the illusive 
belief, of which it may not be easy for you at 
first to divest youselves, — that the continuity 
and similarity of shape, which are known to 
us the inquirers, are knoivn also to that little 
sentient being whose first elements of know- 
ledge we are endeavouring to trace. 

We are too apt to forget, in inquiries of 
this sort, that it is not in our organ of touch 
merely, that a certain extent of the nervous 
extremity of our sensorial organ is affected. 
This occurs, equally, in every other organ. 
In the superficial expansion of the nerves of 
hearing, smell, taste, for example, it is not a 
point merely that is affected, but a number of 
continuous points, precisely as in the super- 
ficial organ of touch ; and if, therefore, the notion 
of extension in general, or of figure, which is li- 
mited extension, arose whenever a part of the 
nervous expansion was affected in anyway, we 
should derive these notions as much from a 
taste, or a smell, or a soimd, as from any of 
the configurations or affections of our organ 
of touch. 

It IS not, therefore, merely because a certain 
limited part of the sensorial organ is affected, 
that we have the notion of the square sur- 
face, in the case supposed by us : for, if this 
alone were necessary, we should have square 
inches, and half inches, and vanous other 
forms, rectilinear or curvilinear, of fragrance 
and sound. 

But, it may perhaps be urged, though all 
our organs must, indeed, exist equally with 


I our organ of touch of a certain shape when af- 
I fected, — and though the sensorial figure of 
our other organs is not accompanied with any 
of those mental affections which constitute 
the perception of angular or curvilinear figure, 
there is something in the nature of that part 
of the sensorial organ, which terminates on 
the general surface of the body, that impress- 
es the mind immediately with a sensation, 
corresponding with the exact figure in which 
the organ may itself exist. When the square, 
therefore, in the case imagined by us, is im- 
pressed upon the organ, the mental affection 
which constitutes oui* notion of a square may 
immediately arise, though it would not arise 
from the similar squareness of our organs of 
smell or hearing. 

In answer to this mere supposition, I may 
remark, that the sensorial organ of touch ex- 
ists, at every moment, of a certain shape, and 
that we yet have no perception of this shape, 
so as to be able to delineate the whole extent 
of our tactual organ, in the same manner as 
we could delineate the impressing square, in 
the case supposed : or, if it be said, that the 
configuration of the organ does not excite 
this mental affection, in the quiescent state of 
the part, but only when it is itself affected, I 
may remark, that we are as little able to de- 
lineate its figure, when we are exposed to the 
action of heat, which yet acts most power- 
fully upon this very organ, inducing sensa- 
tions, at least as vivid as those of hardness or 
figure. 

It may still, however, be contended, — for, in 
a question of this sort, I wish fairly to imagine 
eveiy possible argument,— it may still be con- 
tended, that, though the organ of touch has 
no effect in this way, merely as configured, and 
might, in any other configuration, operate pre- 
cisely m the same manner on the sentient 
mind, — still the harmony of the bodily and 
mental changes is so arranged by nature, that 
the organic state in touch, whatever it may be, 
is immediately followed by the knowledge of 
the extension of the impressing body, — in the 
same manner as a certain state of the organ of 
smell, whatever that state may be, is imme- 
diately followed by that affection of the mind 
which constitutes our sensation of the fra- 
grance of a rose. Though this argument, in 
truth, rather begs the question than attempts 
to meet it, let us giv& to it all the force which 
it may claim. The accurate determination of 
the point may, indeed, seem at first almost 
impossible; since, in whatever manner the 
seeming perception may arise, it must be ad- 
mitted that we now seem to perceive exten- 
sion, as it were immediately, by touch ; though 
not more immediately than in vision we seem 
to perceive the positions of objects in differ- 
ent distances before our eyes But there is, 

fortunately, at least one test which the point 
in question stiU admits. If the apparent per- 
ception of extension bf touch be truly and 
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onginally immediate, and not acquired, like 
the apparent perception of distance in vision, 
BO as to involve a soit of intellectual measure- 
ment or suggestion of some sort, after the 
primary sensation, — the perception must be 
constant and universal, — not confined to a 
few simple and familiar forms, which, if we 
can distinguish these alone, we may be sup- 
posed to have learned from expenence, but 
extending to forms of every kind ; for it would 
certainly be a very strange abuse of the license 
of supposition, to imagine that we perceive a 
square immediately but not a circle, or a circle 
but not a square, or, indeed, any one figure, 
but not any other figure. Even at present, 
then, — though the circumstances of the trial 
— ^when the experience of many years must 
have exhausted so many vaneties of form, 
associating the notion of these with the par- 
ticular tactual feeling, whatever that may be 
— are surely very unfavourable to the opinion 
which I maintain, — even at present, I may 
safely trust to experiment the determination 
of the question. When a body which we do 
not see, is pressed on any part of our tactual 
organ, do we immediately discover its form, 
— as immediately as we are sensible of fi^- 
grance when our organ of smell is m a healthy 
state and an odoriferous body is presented to 
it, or of sound when a cannon is fixed beside 
us ? This we certainly should do, if figme 
were as direct an object of the sense of touch 
as fragrance and sound are of the senses of 
smell and hearing. Even though it be a form 
of the simplest kind, square, round, triangular, 
that is thus pressed upon our palm, we scarce- 
ly distinguish the precise species of figure for 
a moment, and are long before we can con- 
vince ourselves that we have perceived its 
exact magnitude, in the determination of 
which, after all, we shall very probably be 
mistaken, if we confine ourselves to the mere 
intellectual measurement ; though we should 
even add to the immediate sensation of touch 
all the discriminating skill of our judgment 
and reflection. But, if the body be irregular | 
in form, — ^however slight the irregularity may 
be, and of a species that would not perplex 
in the slightest degree our sense of sight, and 
which certainly, therefore, should perplex as 
little our sense of touch, which is supposed 
to be still more immediately perceptive of 
form, — we are incapable for some time, and 
I may even say are incapable altogether, of 
fixing with precision its magnitude and figure, 
^that very magnitude and figure which are 
yet said to be the direct objects of touch. Of 
this a^ single trial may convince any one ; it 
is a trial which, as it seems to me decisive, I 
must request you not to omit Are we then 
entitled to say, in the case of the square sur- 
‘ face of the cube pressed upon our hand, that, 
though we cannot discover other forms and 
magnitudes, we yet discover its extension, and 
consequently its figure, by the immediate sense 


of touch? — or may we not rather conclude 
with confidence, that what is true of other 
forms IS true of this also ; that it is only in 
consequence of more frequent experience we 
have learned as it were to distinguish, with 
some degree of certainty, the simpler forms, 
■which, as mere forms, are not more direct ob- 
jects of the sense of touch than forms the 
most irregular ; and that without such ex- 
perience, therefore, our mere^sehse of touch 
is incapable of informing us of the figure of 
bodies, immediately and originally. 

If, then, the knowledge of extension be no* 
derived from our immediate sense of touch, 
it must be derived from some other source, 
which allows it to be associated with the 
feelings of touch, and afterwards suggested 
by these, in the same manner as distant ex- 
tent, in the case of vision, is suggested by a 
few slight varieties of colour. Let us endea- 
vour, then, since some such source there must 
be, to discover what the source is. 


LECTURE XXIIL 

ANALYSIS OF THE FEELINGS USUALLY ASCRIBED 
TO THE SENSE OF TOUCH — CONTINUED. 

My last Lecture, Gentlemen, was employ- 
ed in considering the information which we 
receive from the sense of touch, or rather the 
information which we are commonly supposed 
to receive from that sense, — ^but which, in a 
great part at least, I am inclined to ascribe to 
another source. 

The qualities of bodies supposed to be 
made known to us by touch, I reduced to 
two, of which all — ^whatever be the variety 
of names that express them — are mere varie- 
ties, resistance and extension : — solidity, li- 
quidity, viscidity, hardness, softness, rough- 
ness, smoothness, being modes of resistance, 
and nothing more j — figure, magnitude, divisi- 
bility, as evidently nothing more than modes 
of extension : and I stated reasons which in- 
duce me to believe, that neither our feeling 
of resistance nor that of extension has its di- 
lect origin in the sense of touch; though the 
original simple feeling, which this organ af- 
fords, is now, from constant association, al- 
most indissolubly combined with both, in 
some one or other of their varieties. 

The first of these classes, — that which in- 
cludes the vanous modifications of resistance, 
I examined at great length, and showed, I 
trust, that it is not to our organ of touch we 
are indeb<-ed for these, hut that they are feel- 
ings of another sense, of which our muscular 
frame is the organ, — the feehngs, in short, of 
which every one must have been conscious, 
who has attempted to grasp any body, or to 
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press against it, when the full contraction of 
the muscles must, of course, have been im- 
peded. According as the body is hard or 
soft, rough or smooth, — ^that is to say, accor- 
ding as It resists, in vanous degrees, the pro- 
gress of our effort of contraction, — the mus- 
cular feeling which arises from the variously 
impeded effort will vary in proportion ; and 
we call hard, soft, rough, smooth, that which 
produces one or other of the varieties of these 
muscular feelii^s of resistance, — as we term 
sweet or bitter, blue or yellow, that which 
produces either of these sensations of taste 
or vision. With the feeling of resistance, 
there is, indeed, in every case, combined, a 
certain tactual feehng, because we must touch 
whatever we attempt to grasp ; but it is not 
of this mere tactual feeling we think when 
we term bodies hard or soft, — ^it is of the 
gi-eater or less resistance which they afford to 
our muscular contraction. 

I next proceeded to consider the other class 
of supposed tangible qualities, which includes 
the vanous modifications of extension, and 
urged many arguments to show, in like man- 
ner, that — however indissolubly these may 
seem at present to be connecied with the 
simple feelings of our organ of touch — it is 
not to our simple original feelings of this 
sense that we owe our knowledge of them as 
qualities of things without. 

That we now seem to perceive extension 
immediately by touch, cannot be denied; 
and, in a case so obscure as this, — ^with our 
very limited knowledge, and our very limited 
power of adding to this knowledge, — ^it may 
seem the most prudent, and perhaps even 
the most suitable, — as it is, without all ques- 
tion, by far the easiest part, — to acquiesce in 
the opinion, that the preception, which now 
seems immediate, was so originally, — that the 
belief of the presence of an external figured 
body is, by the very constitution of our na- 
ture, attached to a certain affection of the 
mere organ of touch. But, since there are 
circumstances, — as we have seen, — which 
show this opinion, when very mcely examin- 
ed, to be inadmissible, we may, at least, at- 
tempt to proceed a little farther, if we do this 
with a sufficient sense of the very great diffi- 
culty of the attempt, in relation to our powers 
and knowledge, — and consequently with a 
very hi^ble assurance as to the certainty of 
any opinion which we may be led to form. 
To know the mind well, is to ^ow its weak- 
nesses as well as its powers ; and it is pre- 
cisely in a case of this sort, that he, whose 
loiowledge is least imperfect will be the best 
judge of its imperfection, and, therefore, the 
least disposed to put complete reliance on it 
m his own speculations, — or to assert it dog- 
matically, when he offers it, as all opinions 
on so very obscure a subject should be offer- 
ed, to the inquiry, rather than to the un- 
doubting assent of others. 


The analysis, I own, is one which must re- 
quirca considerable effort of attention on your 
part, because it is truly one of the most sub- 
tle on which I could call you to enter. But 
you must be aware that this subtlety is m the 
nature of the very inquiry itself ; since it is an 
inquiry into the elements and progressive 
gi’owth of feelings, which seem to us, at pre- 
sent, simple and immediate, and that the al- 
ternatives, therefore, are not those of greater 
or less subtlety and refinement of analysis, but 
of attempting the analysis, or abandcming it 
altogether. 

Before proceeding farther in our inquiry 
'with respect to the origin of the notion of ex- 
tension, It may, however, be of advantage to 
take a short retrospect of the progress which 
we have already made ; for, if vve have found 
nothing more, we have, at least, as I conceive, 
found reason to reject a considerable part of 
our former behef on the subject, which, though 
a negative acquisition, is yet a very important 
one. Though we should not be able to dis- 
cover the true souice of the notion which we 
seek. It is something, at least, to know, that 
we have little reason to expect to find it where 
we have uniformly been accustomed to seek it. 

In the first place, then, we have seen the 
fallacy of the supposition, that our knowledge 
of extension may be easily accounted for by 
the similarity in figure of the compressed part 
of the organ of touch to the compressing body, 
since the notion of extension is not a state of 
the material organ, compressed and figured, 
— ^which, as mere matter, however exquisitely 
organized, is as little capable of this notion, 
as of smell, or taste, love or aversion, — but a 
state of the mind itself, which is unsusceptible 
of shape or pressure, being as little square, 
when It perceives a square, as when it per- 
ceives a circle ; and any afiection of which, 
therefore, may bje supposed as much to follow 
any one shape as any other shape of the mere 
external organ. If, indeed, as this explanation 
most strangely seems to assume, we could be 
supposed to have any previous knowledge of 
the shape of our organ of touch, nothing more 
would be necessary ; for we should then have 
a perfect knowledge of extension, though no 
other extended body but our own organ of 
touch were in existence. To refer us to the 
organ is, however, only to bring the very same 
difficulty one step nearer, since, previously to 
the application of an external body, the mind 
has as little knowledge of the shape of its organ 
of touch as it has of the body compressing it ; 

I and it is manifestly most absurd to ascribe the 
oiigin of our knowledge of extension to ouc 
i knowledge of the resemblance in figure of an 
external body to our organ ; since this very 
knowledge of the resemblance must imply the 
previous knowledge of the figure of both, and 
consequently of that very extension, which, 
according to this supposition, must be kno\vn 
. to us before it is known. 
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In the second place, we have seen, that, if 
the configuration of the sensorial organ were 
the only circumstance necessary to induce, 
immediately, in the mind, the notion of figure, 
this notion should accompany every sensation 
of every kind, — the smell of a rose, for exam- 
ple, as much as the pressure of a cube or a 
sphere ; for the nervous expansion, in the or- 
gan of smell, and in every other organ, is of 
a certain figure, before sensation, during sen- 
sation, and after sensation, as much as the 
nervous expansion of the organ of Touch. 
And, though we were to confine ourselves 
wholly to this organ, the nervous matter in it 
is, at all times, of a certain shape, as much 
when there is no pressure on it as when it is 
exposed to such pressure ; yet the mere figure 
of the organ of touch is not then accom- 
panied with the mental notion of its figure ; 
nor is this the case merely when the sense is 
quiescent, but, in many cases, in which it is 
affected in the most lively manner, as, for ex- 
ample, when we are exposed to great cold or 
heat ; in which cases, the shape of this very 
tactual organ, thus strongly affected, is as 
much unperceived by us as when there is no 
affection of it whatever. 

Lastly, — ^which is a point of much more im- 
portance, because it has relation to the only 
philosophic view of touch, as the immediate 
organ of extension, — the view, in which the 
mere configuration of the compressed organ, 
as similar to that of the compressing body, 
is laid out of account, and the immediate be- 
lief of extension is supposed to depend on the 
ori^nal constitution of the mind, by which 
its affections have been arranged, so as to 
correspond vnth certain affections of the bo- 
dily organs ; the mental state which con- 
stitutes the perception of a square, arising 
immediately when the organ of touch is af- 
fected, in a certain manner, as that mental 
state which constitutes the sensation of the 
fragrance of a rose, arises immediately when 
the organ of smell is affected in a certain 
manner : this opinion, too, philosophic as it 
is, compared with those which we before 
considered, though, in truth, it only assumes 
the point in question, without attempting to 
solve any difficulty supposed to be connect- 
ed With it, we have yet found to be as little 
tenable as the opinions that suppose the 
mental notion of figure to depend on the 
peculiar figure of the compressed material 
organ. The consideration which, as I stated 
in my last Lecture, seems to me decisive 
on this point, is, that if touch inform us of 
extension immediately, ras smell informs us 
of fragrance, sight of colour, and hearing of 
sound; it must do this in every instance, 
vritboiit relation to particular figure, as smell, 
sight, and hearing extend to all odours, hues, 
and sounds ; for it would certainly be, as I 
said, a very strange abuse of the license of 
supposition, to imagine that we perceive a 


square immediately by touch, but not a cir- 
cle ; or a circle, but not a square ; or any one 
figure, but not any other figure. In short, if 
figure be the direct primary object of touch, 
as sight IS of vision, we should feel imme- 
diately every form impressed, as we see im- 
mediately every colour. It is only when the 
figures are very simple and regular, however, 
such as we might be supposed to have easily 
learned, in the same manner as we learn, 
visually, to judge of distances, that we are 
able to discover them, as it were, immediate- 
ly, by touch ; and, even when we are able, 
m this manner, to determine the species oi 
figime, that is to say, the mere outline of a 
body, we are rarely able to determine the exact 
magnitude which that outline comprehends; 
yet, as our organ must be affected by each 
part of the compressing surface, by the cen- 
tral parts as much as by the exterior parts 
which form its outline, and by these as much 
as by the central parts ; and as every feeling 
which the organ directly affords must be im- 
mediate, when there is no change of the po- 
sition, or other circumstances of the object, 
that might vary the sensation, — we should, if 
mere touch communicated to us the know- 
ledge supposed, be able to determine, exactly 
and instantly, the magnitude and figure ; or 
it is evident that the determination of mag- 
nitude and figure must depend wholly, or in 
part, on something that is different from touch. 
The magnitude we are far from being able to 
discover exactly, even of simple figures ; and, 
when the form is very irregular, and we know 
nothing more than that a certain body is 
pressed against our hand, — the magnitude and 
figure are alike difficult to be discovered ; so 
difficult, that I may safely say that no one, 
who makes the experiment^ will find, on open- 
ing his eyes, that his tactual or intellectual 
measurement has, in any one case, been exact, 
or his notion of the figure half so distinct as 
it is now, after a single glance. Can we then 
think that it is by mere touch we discover 
figure, as exactly as by the glance of our ma- 
ture vision, — that we discover it, in all its 
varieties, originally by touch, and as accurate- 
ly at first as after innumerable trials, — ^when 
we discover it, only in a few cases that are pre- 
viously familiar to us, and even in these very 
imperfectly ? The determination of the form 
impressed, in which we are almost conscious 
of a sort of intellectual measurement, has 
surely a much greater resemblance to the 
perceptions, which we term acquired, than to 
those which are immediate. In vision, for 
example, when the original power of that 
sense has been strengthened and enriched by 
the acquisitions which it is capable of receiv- 
ing from other sources, we see a long line of 
distance before us ; and the small distances, 
with which we are familiar, we distinguish 
with sufficient accuracy; but, in our mere 
visual measurement of greater distances, we 
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are almost certain to err, taking often the less 
for the greater, and the greater for the less. 
It is precisely the same in touch. When a 
small body, which we have never seen, is 
pressed upon our hand, we are able, if its 
surface be square, or circular, or of any other 
form wnth which we are well acquainted, to de- 
termine its figure, without much hesitation; be- 
en use we have learned, tactually, to distinguish 
these regular ^figures. But, m endeavouring 
to determine, ii^this manner, by touch alone, 
the figure of any irregular body, less familiar 
to us, though, as a direct object of sense, if 
touch be the sense of figure, it should be 
equally and as immediately tangible as the 
most regular form, we feel a hesitation of 
the same sort as when we attempt to ascer- 
tain, by our eye, the exact distance of a re- 
mote object. To know extension or figure, 
is to know, not one point merely in the sur- 
face of a body, but many continuous points ; 
and if, when the surface is circular, we know 
these continuous points, and their relation to 
each other, immediately on pressure, we must 
know, as immediately, the same points and 
their relations, though the surface compre- 
hending them, instead of being cii cular, should 
be of an outline more irregular. We cer- 
tainly cannot know this irregular surface to 
have any extension at all, unless we know some 
parts of it ; and, when the pressure is uni- 
form from every point, and the organ of touch 
uniform, on which the pressure is made, it 
would be absurd to suppose, that we know 
fifty, or eighty, of the hundred points which 
form the impressing surface, but cannot de- 
termine its figure, because we are ignorant of 
the twenty or fifty remaining points when 
these remaining points are acting on our or- 
gan of touch, in exactly the same man- 
ner as the fifty or eighty which we know, 
and when, if the surface containing merely 
the same number of points, had been circular, 
or of any other simple form, as familiar to us, 
the whole hundred points would have been 
known to us equally and at once. 

When our perceptions of form, then, are so 
various and irregular, and are more or less 
quick and precise, exactly as the shape, which 
we endeavour to determine, has more or less 
resemblance to shapes that are familiar to us, 
it does not seem too bold an inference to con- 
clude that the knowledge of figure, — which, as 
all extension that is capable of being perceived 
by us, must have some boundary, is nothing 
more than the knowledge of extension, — is not 
the state of mind originally and immediately 
subsequent to affections of our organs of touch, 
any more than the perception of distance is the 
state of mind ori^nally and immediately sub- 
sequent to affections of our organ of sight ; 
and the very stnking analogy of these two 
eases it will be of great importance for you to 
have constantly in view, as it will render it 
less diflFci It for you to admit many circum- 


stances, with respect to touch, which you 
might otherwise have been slower to conceive. 
That we should seem to perceive extension 
I immediately by touch, though touch, originally 
and of Itself, could not have afforded this per- 
ception, will not then appear more wonderful, 
than the apparently immediate perception of 
distance by the eye, which of itself, originally, 
afforded no perception of that sort , nor the 
impossibility of feeling a body, without the no- 
tion of it. as extended, be more wonderful than 
the similar impossibility of separating colour 
from extension in the case of distant vision. 
Above all, the analogy is valuable, as showing 
the closeness and indissolubleness of the union 
which may be formed of feelings that have in 
themselves no resemblance. What common 
properties could we have conceived in vision 
and that absolute blindness which has never 
had a single sensation from light ! and yet it 
is worthy of remark, that the perceptions of 
the blind, in consequence of this singular 
power of association, form truly the most im- 
portant part of those very perceptions of vi- 
sion, of which, as a whole, they are unfortu- 
nately deprived. We do not merely see with 
our eyes what we may have felt with our 
hands ; but our eyes, in the act of vision, have 
borrowed, as it were, those very sensations. 

The proof that our perception of extension 
by touch is not an original and immediate per- 
ception of that sense, is altogether independ- 
ent of the success of any endeavour which 
may be made to discover the elements of the 
compound perception- It would not be less 
true that touch does not afford it, though we 
should be incapable of pointing out any other 
source from which it can be supposed to be 
derived. Of the difficulty of the attempt, and 
the caution with which we should venture to 
form any conclusion on the subject, I have al- 
ready spoken. But the analysis, difficult as 
it is, is too interesting not to be attempted, 
even at the risk, or perhaps I should rather 
say, with the very great probability of failure. 

In such an analysis, however, though we 
are to proceed with the greatest caution, it 
may be necessary to warn you that it is a part 
of this very caution not to be easily terrified 
by the appearance of paradox, which the re- 
sult of our analysis may present. This ap- 
pearance we may be certain that any analysis 
which is at all accurate must present, because 
the very object of the analysis is to show, that 
sensations, which appear simple and direct, 
are not simple, — ^that our senses, in short, axe 
not fitted, of themselves, to convey that in- 
formation which they now appear, and through 
the whole course of our memory have appear- 
ed to us, instantly to convey. It is very far, 
indeed, from following, as a necessary conse- 
quence, that every analysis of our sensations 
which affords a paradoxical result, is, there- 
fore, a just one — for error may be extravagant 
in appearance as well as in reality. But it 
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may truly be regarded as a necessary conse- 
quence, that every accurate and original ana- 
lysis of our sensations must afford a result, 
that, as first stated, will appear paradoxical. 

To those who are wholly unacquainted 
with the theory of vision, nothing certainly 
can seem, as first stated, more absurd than 
the assertion that we see, not with our eyes 
merely, but chiefly hy the medium of another 
organ, which the blind possess in as great 
peifection as ourselves, and which, at the 
moment of vision, may perhaps be absolutely 
at rest. It must not surpnse you, therefore, 
though the element which seems to me to 
form the most important constituent of our 
notion of extension, should in like manner, 
as first stated to you, seem a very unhkely 
one. 

This element is our feeling of succession, 
or time, — a feeling which necessarily involves 
the notion of divisibility or series of parts, 
that is so essential a constituent of our more 
complex notion of matter, — and to which no- 
tion of continuous divisibility, if the notion of 
resistance be added, it is scarcely possible for 
us to imagine that we should not have ac- 
quired, by this union, the very notion of 
physical extension, — that which has parts, 
and that which resists our effort to grasp it. 

That memory is a part of our mental con- 
stitution, and that we are thus capable of 
thinking of a series of feehngs, as successive 
to each other, the experience of every mo- 
ment teaches us sufficiently. This succes- 
sion, frequently repeated, suggests immediate- 
ly, or implies the notion of length, not meta- 
phorically, as is commonly said, but as abso- 
lutely as extension itself ; and the greater the 
number of the successive feelings may have 
been, the greater does this length appear. | 
It is not possible for us to look back on the 
years of our life, since they form truly a pro- 
gressive series, without regarding' them as a 
sort of length, which is more distinct, indeed, 
the nearer the succession of feelings may he 
to the moment at which we consider them, 
but which, how^ever remote, is stiU felt hy us 
as one continued length ; in the same manner 
as when, after a journey of many hundred 
miles, we look back, in our memory, on the 
distance over which we have passed, we see, 
as it were, a long track, of which some parts, 
particularly the nearer parts, are sufficiently 
distinct, but of which the rest seems lost in a 
tort of distant obscurity. The line of our 
long journeying, — or, in other words, that al- 
most immeasurable line of plains, hills, de- 
cFivities, marshes, hridgesf woods, — ^to endea- 
vour to comprehend which in our thought, 
seems an effort as fatiguing as the very jour- 
ney itself— 1ve know well can be divided into 
those various parts: — and, in like manner, 
the progressive line of time— or, in other 
words, the continued succession, of which 
the joy, the hope, the fragrance, the regret, 


the melody, the fear, and innumerable other 
affections of the mind, were parts, — we feel 
that we can mentally divide into those sepa- 
rate portions of the train. Continuous length 
and divisibility, those great elementary no- 
tions of space, and of all that space contains, 
are thus found in every succession of our 
feelings. There is no language in which 
time is not described as long or short, — not 
from any metaphor — ^for mo tijere arbitrary 
metaphor can be thus universal and inevitable 
as a form of human thought, — ^but because it 
is truly impossible for us to consider succes- 
sion, without this notion of progressive divisi- 
bility attached to it • and it appears to us as 
absurd to suppose, that, by adding to our re- 
trospect of a week the events of the month 
preceding, we do not truly lengthen the suc- 
cession, as it would be to suppose that we do 
not lengthen the line of actual distance, by 
adding to the few last stages of along journey 
the many stages that preceded it. 

It is this spreading out of life into a long 
expanse which allows man to create, as it 
were, his own world. He cannot change, 
indeed, the scene cf external things. But 
this may be said, in one sense, to be the re- 
sidence only of his corporeal part. It is the 
moral scene m which the spirit truly dwells ; 
and this adapts itself, mth. harmonious love* 
liness, or with horror as suitable, to the cha- 
racter of its pure or guilty inhabitant. If but 
a single moment of life — a physical point, as 
it were, of the long line — could be reviewed 
at once, conscience would have little power 
of retribution. But he who has lived, as 
man should live, is permitted to enjoy that 
best happiness which man can enjoy, — to be- 
hold, in one continued series, those years of 
benevolent wishes, or of heroic suffering, 
which are at once his merit and his reward. 
He is surrounded by his own pure thoughts 
and actions, which, from the most remote 
distance, seem to shine upon him wherever 
his glance can reach ; as in some climate of 
perpetual summer, in which the inhabitant 
sees nothing but fruits and blossoms, and in- 
hales only fragrance, and sunshine, and de- 
light. It is in a moral climate as serene and 
cloudless, that the destined inhabitant of a 
still nobler world moves on in that glorious 
track which has heaven before, and virtue 
and tranquillity behind ; — and m which it is 
scarcely possible to distinguish, in the immor- 
tal career, when the earthly part has ceased 
and the heavenly begins. 

Is it in metaphor only, that a youth and 
maturity, and old age of guilt, seem to stretch 
themselves out in almost endless extent, to 
that eye which, with all its shuddering reluc- 
tance, IS still condemned to gaze on them, — 
when, after the long retrospect seems finish- 
ed, some fraud, or excess, or oppression, still 
rises and adds to the dreadful hne — and when 
eternity itself, in all the horrors which it pre- 
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st'iits, seems only a still longer line of the 
same dreadful species that admits of no other 
measure than the continued sufferings, and 
remembrances, and terrors that compose it ’ 

It is a just and beautiful observation of an 
ancient Stoic, that time which is past is like 
something consecrated to the gods, over which 
fortune and mortality have no longer any 
power ; and that, dreadful as it must be to the 
wicked, to whom their own memory is an ob- 
ject of terror, *it«tili, to the virtuous, offers it- 
self as consolation or joy, — not in single mo- 
ments like the present hour, but in all that 
long series of years which rises before us, and 
remains with us at our bidding. Ille qui mul- 
ta ambitiose cupiit, superbe contempsit, insi- 
diose decepit, avare rapuit, prodige effudit,-- 
uecesse est memonam suam timeat. Atqui 
naec est pars temporis nostri sacra ac dedicata, 
omnes humanos casus supergressa, extra reg- 
num fortunse subducta ; quam non inopia, non 
metus, non morbonim incursus exagitat. ^ Hsec 
nec turban nec eripi potest ; pei^etua ejus et 
intrepida possessio est. Singuli tantum dies, 
et hi per momenta, praesentis sunt . at praete. 
riti temporis omnes, cum jussens aderunt, ad 
arbitrium tuum se inspici ac detineri patien- 
tur.” 

By those who can look back on years that 
are long past, and yet say that the continued 
progress, or the len^h and the shortness of time 
are only metaphorical expressions, it might be 
said, with equal justness, that the roundness 
of a sphere is a metaphor, or the angularity 
of a cube. We do not more truly consider 
the one as angular and the other as round, 
than we consider the time to be continuously 
progressive, in which we considered, first the 
one figure, and then the other, and inquired 
into the properties of each. That which is 
progressive must have parts. Time, or suc- 
cession, then, involves the very notions of 
longitudinal extension and divisibility, and in- 
volves these, without the notion of any thing 
external to the mind itself ; — for, though the 
mind of man had been susceptible only of 
joy, grief, fear, hope, and the other varieties 
of internal feeling, without the possibility of 
being affected by external things, he would 
still have been capable of considering these 
feelings as successive to each other, in a long 
continued progression, divisible into separate 
parts. The notions of length, then, and of 
divisibility, are not confined to external things, 
but are involved in that very memory by which 
we consider the senes of the past, — not in 
ihe memory of distant events only, but in 
those first successions of feelmg by which 
the mind originally became conscious of its 
own permanence and identity. The notion 
of time, then, is precisely coeval with that of 
the mind itself; since it is implied in the 
knowledge of succession, by which alone, in 
the manner formerly explained to you, the 
mind acquires the knowledge of its own re- 


ality, as something moie than the mere een- 
sation of the present moment. 

Conceiving the notion of time, therefore, 
that is to say, of feelings past and present, to 
be thus one of the earliest notions which the 
infant mind can form, so as to precede its 
notions of external things, and to involve the 
notions of length and divisibility, I am in- 
clined to reverse exactly the process common- 
ly supposed ; and, instead of deriving the 
measure of time from extension, to derive the 
knowledge and the original measure of exten- 
sion from time. That one notion of feeling 
of the mind may be united indissolubly with 
other feelings, with which it has frequently 
co-existed, and to which, but for this co-ex- 
istence, it would seem to have no common 
relation, is sufficiently sho^vn by those phe- 
nomena of vision to which I have already so 
frequently alluded. 

In what manner, however, is the notion ol 
time peculiarly associated with the simple 
sensation of touch, so as to form, wuth it, 
the perception of extension ? We are able, 
in the theory of vision, to point out the co- 
existence of sensations which produce the 
subsequent union, that renders the percep- 
tion of distance apparently immediate. If a 
similar co-existence of the original sensations 
of touch, with the notion of continued and 
divisible succession, cannot be pointed out in 
the present case, the opinion which asserts it 
must be considered merely as a wild and ex- 
travagant conjecture. 

The source of such a co-existence is not 
merely to be found, but is at least as obvious 
as that which is universally admitted in the 
case of vision. 

Before I proceed, however, to state to you 
in what way I conceive the notion to be ac- 
quired, I must again warn* you of the neces- 
sity of banishing, as much as possible, from 
your view of the mind of the infant in this 
early process, all those notions of external 
things which we are so apt to regard as al- 
most original in the mind, because we do not 
remember the time when they arose in our 
own. As we know well that there are ex* 
temal things of a certain form acting on oui 
organs, which are also of a certain form, it 
seems so very simple a process to perceive 
extension — ^that is to say, to know that there 
exist without us those external forms which 
really exist — ^that to endeavour to discover 
the mode in which extension, that now ap- 
pears so obvious a quality of external things, 
is perceived by us, seems to be a needless 
search, at a distance, for what is already be- 
fore our very eyes. And it vdll be allowed, 
that all this would, indeed, be very easy to a 
mind hke ours, after the acquisitions of know- 
ledge which it has made ; but the difficulty of 
the very question is, how the mind of the in- 
fant makes these acquisitions, so as to become 
hke ours. You must not think of a mind, 
K 
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that has any knowledge of things external, 
even of its own bodily organs, but of a mind 
simply affected with certain feelings, and hav- 
ing nothing but these feelings to lead it to the 
knowledge of things without. 

To proceed, then, — The hand is the great 
organ of touch. It is composed of various 
articulations, that are easily moveable, so as 
to adapt It readily to changes of shape, in ac- 
commodation to the shape of the bodies which 
it grasps. If we shut our hand gradually, or 
open It gradually, we find a certain senes of 
feelings, varjnng ivith each degree of the 
opening or closing, and giving the notion of 
succession of a certain length. In like man- 
ner, if we gradually extend our arms, in vari- 
ous directions, or bring them nearer to us 
again, we find, that each degree of the mo- 
tion is accompanied with a feeling that is dis- 
tinct, so as to render us completely conscious 
of the progression. The gradual closing of 
the hand, therefore, must necessarily give a 
succession of feelings, — a succession which, 
of itself, might, or rather must, furnish the 
notion of length, in the manner before stated, 
the length being different, according to the 
degree of the closing ; and the gradual stretch- 
ing out of the arm gives a succession of feel- 
ings, which, in like manner, must furnish the 
notion of length, — the len^h being different 
according to the degree of the stretching of 
the arm. To those who have had opportuni- 
ties of observing infants, I need not say how 
much use, or rather what constant use, the 
future inquirer makes of his little fingers and 
arras ; by the frequent contraction of which, 
and the consequent renewal of the series of 
feelings involved in each gradual contraction, 
he cannot fail to become so well acquainted 
with the progress, as to distinguish each de- 
gree of contraction, and, at last, after in- 
numerable repetitions, to associate with each 
degree the notion of a certain length of suc- 
cession. The particular contraction, there- 
fore, when thus often repeated, becomes the 
representative of a certain length, in the same 
manner as shades of colour in vision become 
ultimately representative of distance, — ^the 
same principle of association which forms the 
combination in the one case operating equally 
in the other. 

In these circumsfances of acquired know- 
ledge, — after the series of muscular feelings, 
in the voluntary closing of the hand, has be- 
come so familiar that the whole series is an- 
ticipated and expected as soon as the motion 
has begun, — ^when a ball, or any other sub- 
stance, is placed for the first time in the in- 
fant’s hand, he feels that he can no longer 
perform the usual contraction, — or, in other 
words, since he does not fancy that he has 
muscles which are contracted, he feels that 
the usual series of sensations does not follow 
his will to renew it, — he knows how mui h 


of the accustomed succession is still remahi- 
mg ; and the notion of this particular length, 
which w'as expected and interrupted by a new 
sensation, is thus associated with the particu- 
lar tactual feeling excited by the pressui’e ot 
the ball, — the greater or less magnitude ot 
the ball preventing a greater or less portion 
of the series of feelings in the accustomed 
contraction. By the frequent repetition of 
this tactual feeling, as associated with that 
feeling which attends a ceflrtain progress ot 
contraction, the two feelings at last flow to- 
gether, as in the acquired perceptions of vision ; 
and when the process has been repeated with 
various bodies innumerable times, it becomes, 
at last, as impossible to separate the mere 
tactual feeling from the feeling of length, as 
to separate the whiteness of a sphere, in 
vision, from that convexity of the sphere 
which the eye, of itself, would have been for 
ever incapable of perceiving. 

As yet, however, the only dimension of 
the knowledge of which we have traced the 
origin, is mere length j and it must still be 
explained how we acquire the knowledge of 
the other dimensions. If we had had but one 
muscle. It seems to me very doubtful whether 
it would have been possible for us to have 
associated with touch any other notion than 
that of mere length. But nature has made 
provision for giving us a wider knowledge, in 
the various muscles which she has distnbuted 
over different parts, so as to enable us to per- 
form motions in various directions atthe same 
instant, and thus to have co-existing senes of 
feelings, each of which senes was before con- 
sidered as involving the notion of length. 
The infant bends one finger gradually on the 
palm of his hand ; the finger, thus brought 
down, touches one part of the surface of the 
palm, producing a certain affection of the or- 
gan of touch, and a consequent sensation ; 
and he acquires the notion of a certain length, 
in the remembered succession of the muscu- 
lar feelings during the contraction . — He bends 
another finger ; it, too, touches a certain pai t 
of the surface of the palm, producing a cer- 
tain feeling of touch that co-exists and com- 
bines, in like manner, with the remembrance 
of a certain succession of muscular feelings. 
When both fingers move together, the co-ex- 
istence of the two senes of successive feelings, 
with each of which the mind is familiar, gives 
the notion of co-existing lengths, which re- 
ceive a sort of unity from the proximity in 
succession of the tactual feelings in the con- 
tiguous parts of the palm which they touch, 
— feelings which have before been found to 
be proximate, when the palm has been re- 
peatedly pressed along a surface, and the 
tactual feelings of these parts, w^hich the clos- 
ing fingers touch at the same moment, were 
always immediately successive, — as immedi- 
ately successive as any of the muscular feel- 
ings in the senes of contraction. When a 
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body is placed in the infant's hand, and its 
little fingers are bent by it as befoie, some- 
times one finger only is impeded in its pro- 
gress, sometimes two, sometimes three, — 
and he thus adds to the notion of mere 
length, which would have been the same 
whatever number of fingers had been impe- 
ded, the notion of a certain number of proxi- 
mate and co-existing lengths, which is the 
very notion of breadth ; and with these, ac- 
cording as the body is larger or smaller, is 
combined always the tactual affection produced 
by the pressure of the body, on more or few- 
er of the interior parts of the palm and fingers, 
which had before become, of themselves, re- 
presentative of certain lengths, in the manner 
described ; and the concurrence of these three 
vaneties of length, in the single feeling of re- 
sistance in which they all seem to meet, when 
an incompressible body is placed within the 
sphere of the closing fingers, — ^however rude 
the notions of concurring dimensions may be, 
or rather must be, as at first formed, — seems 
at least to afford the rude elements from which, 
by the frequent repetition of the feeling of 
resistance, togetherwitb the proximate lengths 
of which it has become representative, clearer 
notions of the kind may gradually arise. 

The progressive contractions of the various 
muscles which move the arms, as affording si- 
milar successions of feelings, may be consider- 
ed in precisely the same light as sources of the 
knowledge of extension ; and by their motion 
in variotis directions, at the same time with 
the motion of the fingers, they concur power- 
fully in modifying and correcting the informa- ‘ 
tion received from these. The whole hand is 
brought, by the motion of the arm, to touch 
one part of the face or body ; it is then moved 
so as to touch another par^ and, with the fre- 
quent succession of the simple feelings of 
touch, in these parts, is associated the feeling 
of the intervening length, derived from the 
sensations that accompanied the progressive 
contraction of the arm. But the motion is 
not always the same ; and, as the same feeling 
of touch, in one part, is thus followed by va- 
rious feelings of touch in different parts, with 
various series of muscular feelings between, 
the notion of length in various directions, that 
is to say, of length in various senes commen- 
cing from one point, is obtained in another 
way. That the knowledge of extension, or, 
in other words, the association of the notion 
of succession with the simple feelings of touch, 
will be rude and indistinct at first, I have al- 
ready admitted j but it will gradually become 
more and more distinct and precise j as we 
can have no doubt that the perception of dis- 
tance by the eye, is, in the first stages of vi. 
sual association, very indistinct, and becomes 
clearer after each repeated trial. For many 
weeks or months, all is confusion in the vi- 
sual perceptions, as much as in the tactual and 
muscular, Indeed, we have abundant evi- 


dence of this continued progress of vision, 
even m mature life, when, m certain profes- 
sions that require nice perceptions of distance, 
the power of perception itself, by the gradual 
acquisitions which it obtains from experience, 
seems to unfold itself more and more, in pro- 
portion to the wants that require it. 

The theory of the notion of extension, of 
which I have now given you but a slight out- 
line, might, if the short space of these Lec- 
tures allowed sufficient room, be developed 
with many illustrations which it is now impos- 
sible to give to it. I must leave you, m some 
measure, to supply these for youi'selves. 

It may be thought, indeed, that the notion 
of time, or succession, is, m this instance, a 
superfluous incumbrance of the theory, and 
that the same advantage might be obtained bj 
supposing the muscular feelings themselves, 
independently of the notion of their succes- 
sion, to be connected with the notion of parti- 
cular lengths. But this opinion, it must he 
remarked, would leave the difficulty precisely 
as before ; and sufficient evidence, m confuta- 
tion of it, may be found in a very simple ex- 
periment, which It is in the power of any one 
to make. The experiment I cannot but con- 
sider as of the more value, since it seems to 
me — I will not say decisive, for that is too pre- 
sumptuous a word — but strongly corrobora- 
tive of the theory which I have ventui’ed to 
propose ; for it shows that, even after all the 
acquisitions which our sense of touch has 
made, the notion of extension is still modified 
in a manner the most stoking and irresistible 
by the mere change of accustomed time. Let 
any one, with his eyes shut, move his hand 
with moderate velocity along a part of a table 
or any other hard smooth surface, the portion 
over which he passes will appear of a certain 
length . let him move his hand more rapidly, 
the portion of the surface pressed will appear 
less ; let him move his hand very slowly, and 
the length, according to the degree of the slow- 
ness, will appear increased in a most wonder- 
ful proportion. In this case there is precisely 
the same quantity of muscular contraction, and 
the same quantity of the organ of touch com- 
pressed, whether the motion be rapid, mode- 
rate, or slow. The only circumstance of dif- 
ference is the time occupied in the succession 
of the feehngs ; and this difference is sufficient 
to give complete diversity to the notion of 
length. 

If any one, with his eyes shut, suffer his 
hand to be guided by another, very slowly, 
along any surface unknown to him, he will 
find it impossible to form any accurate guess 
as to its length. But it is not necessary that 
we should be previously unacquainted with 
the extent of surface along which the motion 
IS performed 5 for the illusion will be nearly 
the same, and the expeiiraent, of course, be 
still more striking, when the motion is along 
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a surface with which we are perfectly familiar, 
as a book which w^e hold in our hand, or a 
desk at which we are accustomed to sit. 

I must request you not to take for granted 
the result which I have now stated, but to 
repeat for yourselves an experiment which it 
is so very easy to make, and which, I cannot 
but think, is so very important as to the in- 
fluence of mere difference of time on our es- 
timation of longitudinal extent. ^ It is an ex- 
periment, tried, unquestionably, in most un- 
favourable circumstances, when our tactual 
feelings, representative of extension, are so 
strongly fixed by the long experience of our 
life; and yet, even now, you will find, on 
moving your hand slowly and rapidly along 
the same extent of surface, though with pre- 
cisely the same degree of pressure in both 
cases, that it is as difficult to conceive the 
extent, thus slowly and rapidly traversed, to 
be the same, as it is difficult to conceive the 
extent of visual distance to be exactly the 
same when you look alternately through the 
different ends of an inverted telescope. If, 
when all other circumstances are the same, 
the different visual feelings arising from dif- 
ference of the mere direction of light, be re- 
presentative of length in the one case, — ^the 
longer or shorter succession of time, when 
all other circumstances are the same, has 
surely as much reason to be considered as 
representative of it in the other case. 

Are we, then, to believe that the feeling 
of extension, or, in other words, of the de- 
finite figure of bodies, is a simple feeling of 
touch, immediate, original, and independent 
of time ; or is there not rather reason to 
think, as I have endeavoured to show, that it 
is a compound feeling, of which time, that is 
to say, our notion of succession, is an original 
element ? 


LECTUHE XXIV. 

THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

Gentlemen, having stated, in a former 
Lecture, the reasQns which seem to show, 
that the origin of our notion of extension, 
and of the notions which it involves of figure, 
magnitude, divisibility, is not to be found in 
our sense of touch, I endeavoured, in my 
last Lecture, to trace these to their real 
source, — cautioning you, at the same time, 
with respect to the great difficulty of the in- 
quiry, and the very humble reliance, there- 
fore, which we can have any title to put on 
the results of our investigation of a subject 
go very obscure. 

In our present circumstances, when we at- 


tempt such an investigation, it is impossible 
for us to derive even the slightest aid from 
remembrance of our original feelings ; since 
memory, — which afterwards can look back 
through so many long and busy years, and 
comprehend all of life but the very com- 
mencement of it, — sees yet, in this dawn ol 
being, a darkness which it cannot penetrate. 
We have already formed, — spontaneously, 
and without the aid of. any qne, — our little 
system of physical science, dbd have, in truth, 
enriched ourselves with acquisitions, far more 
important than any which we are afterwards 
to form, with all the mature vigour of our 
faculties, and all the splendid aids of tradi- 
tionary philosophy, — at a time when we seem 
scarcely capable of more than of breathing 
and moving, and taking our aliment, and 
when the faculties that leave us so much in- 
valuable knowledge, are to leave us no know- 
ledge of the means by which we have acquir- 
ed it. 

To the period of our first sensations, there- 
fore, we cannot look back ; and hence, all 
which remains for us, in an inquiry of this 
kind, is to consider the circumstances in 
which the infant is placed, and to guess, as 
nearly as general analogy will allow us, the 
nature and the order of the feelings which, 
in such circumstances, would arise in a being 
possessing the powers and susceptibilities of 
man, but destitute of all the knowledge which 
man possesses. 

In these first circumstances of life, the in- 
fant, of course, cannot know that he has a 
bodily frame, or a single organ of that frame, 
more than he can know that there are other 
bodies in nature that act upon his own ; and 
we are not entitled to suppose, — however 
difficult it may be for us to accommodate our 
supposition to the true circumstances of the 
case, — that because we, the inquirers, know 
that external bodies are pressing on his organ 
of touch, the little sensitive being is to have 
any knowledge but of the mental affections 
which these external bodies excite. How 
the knowledge of any thing more than his 
own mind is acquired, is, in truth, the very 
difficulty which it is our labour to solve. 

In conformity with this view, then, — ^when 
we look on the infant, — one of the most re- 
markable circumstances which strike us, is 
its tendency to use its muscles with almost 
incessant exercise, particularly the muscles of 
those parts which are afterwards its principal 
organs of measurement. Its little fingers are 
continually closing and opening, and its little 
arms extending and contracting. The feel- 
ings, therefore, — ^whatever these may be, — 
which attend the progressive contraction of 
those parts, — and some feeling unquestion- 
ably attends the contraction in all its stages, — 
must he continually-arising in its mind, begin- 
ning and finishmg, in regiffar series, and vary- 
ing exactly with the quantity of the contraction. 
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A succession of feelings, however, when 
remembered by the mind which looks back 
upon them, we found to involve, necessarily, 
the notion of divisibility into separate parts, 
and, therefore, of length, which is only ano- 
ther name for continued divisibility. Time, 
in short, is, to our conception, a series m 
constant onward progress, and cannot be con- 
ceived by us but as a progressive series, of 
which our sepaijite* feelings are parts ; the 
remembrance of the events of our life, when- 
ever we take any distant retrospect of them, 
being like the remembrance of the space 
which we have traversed in a journey, an 
ndistinct continuity of length, — as truly di- 
visible, in our conception, into the separate 
events which we remember, as the space 
which we remember to have traversed, into 
Its separate variety of scenes. 

Time, then, or remembered succession, we 
found to involve, not metaphorically, as is 
commonly said, but truly and strictly, in its 
very essence, the notions of length and di- 
visibility, — the great elements of extension ; 
and whatever other feelings may be habitual- 
ly and uniformly associated with these, will 
involve, of course, these elementary notions. 

The series of muscular feelings, of which 
the infant is conscious, — ^in incessant.y closing ; 
and opening his little hand, — must, on these 
principles, be accompanied with the notion, 
— not, indeed^ of the existence of his hand, 
or of any thing external, — ^but of a certain 
icngth of succession ; and each stage of the 
contraction, by frequent renewal, gradually 
becomes significant of a particular length, 
corresponding with the portion of the series. 
When any hard body, therefore, is placed in 
the infant’s hand, — though he cannot, indeed, 
have any knowledge of the object, or of the 
hand, — he yet feels that he can no longer 
perform the accustomed contraction, — or, to 
speak more accurately, — since he is imac- 
quainted with any parts that are contracted, 
he feels that he can no longer produce his 
accustomed series of feelings ; and he knows 
the quantity of contraction which remained 
to be performed, or rather the length of the 
series which remained to be felt. The place 
of this remaining length is now supplied by a 
new feeling, partly muscular, and partly the 
result of the affection of the compressed or- 
gan of touch, — and is supplied by the same 
feeling, at the same point of the series, as of- 
ten as he attempts to renew the contraction 
vrhile the body remains within his hand. 
The tactual feeling, therefore, — ^whatever it 
maybe, — ^becomes, by this frequent repetition, 
associated with the notion of that particular 
progressive senes, or length, of which it thus 
uniformly supplies the place ; and at last be- 
comes representative of this particular length, 
precisely in the same manner as, m the ac- 
quired perceptions of vision, certain shades of 
colour become representative of distance, to 


which they have of themselves no resem- 
blance or analogy whatever ; and we thus 
learn to feel length as we learn to see length, 
— ^not directly by the mei e afiections of our 
tactual or visual organs, but by the associated 
notions which they suggest. 

If time, — as perceived by us in the conti- 
nued series of our feelings, — do involve con- 
ceptual length and divisibility, it seems, in- 
deed, scarcely possible, that, in the circum- 
stances supposed, the notions supposed should 
not arise, — ^that the infant should be conscious 
of a regular senes of feelings in the contract 
tion of its fingers and arms, and yet that por- 
tions of this series should not become signifi- 
cant of various proportional lengths ; — and, if 
the notion of certain proportional lengths do 
truly accompany certain degrees of progres- 
sive contraction, it seems equally impossible, 
according to the general principles of our men- 
tal constitution, that the compound tactual and 
muscular feeling, which must arise in every 
case in which any one of these degrees of con- 
traction is impeded, should not become asso 
dated with the notion of that particular length, 
of which it supplies the place, so as at last to 
become truly representative of it. 
j In this manner I endeavoured to explain to 
ou how our knowedge of the mere length of 
odies may have been acquired, from varieties 
of length that are recognized as co-existing and 
proximate, and are felt to unite, as it were, and 
terminate in our sensation of resistance, which 
interrupts them equally, and interrupts always 
a greater number of the coexisting lengths, 
in proportion to the size of the body compres- 
sed ; and in a similar manner, our notions of 
the other dimensions of bodies, which are only 
these varieties of length in different directions, 
I cannot conclude this summary, however, 
without recalhng to your attention a very 
simple experiment which I requested you to 
make for yourselves, — an expenment, that, 
even in the unfavourable circumstances in 
which it must now be tried, is yet, I conceive, 
demonstrative of the influence of mere time, 
as an element of that complex notion which 
we have been examining, when the more ra- 
pid measurements of vision, — ^which are con- 
fessedly not original, but acquired, — are ex- 
cluded. If, in passing our finger, with differ- 
ent degrees of slowness or rapidity, along the 
same surface, vrith oui^ eyes shut,-— even 
though we should previously know the exact 
boundaries of the extent of surface,— we feel 
it almost impossible not to believe, — and, but 
for the contrary evidence of vision, could not 
have hesitai ” single moment m believing, — 
that this ext '“'ater or less, according as 
the time erap ^.„^,^orlirperforming exactly the 
same quantity of motion, with exactly the same 
force of pressure, on the same quantity of our 
organ of touch, may have been greater or less, 
— ^it must surely be admitted, that the notion 
of the length? which thus uniformly varies with 
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the time, when all other circumstances are ’ 
the same, is not absolutely independent of 
the time, — or it must in like manner be be- , 
lieved, that our notion of visual distance, 
which vanes with the distribution of a few 
rays of light on the small expanse of the optic 
nerve, is yet independent of those faint shades 
of colouring, according to the mere varieties 
of which it seems at one time to lay open to 
our view a landscape of many miles, and at 
another time to present to us, as it were be- 
fore our very eyes, an object of scarcely an inch 
in diameter. The greater dimness and dimi- 
nished size of a few objects in the back ground 
of a picture, which is in itself one coloured 
plane of light, does not more truly seem to in- 
crease the line of distance of those objects, 
than, in the other case, the increased slowness 
of the motion of our hand along any surface 
seems to lengthen the line which separates 
one of its boundaries from the other. 

Though the notion of extension, however, 
may arise in the manner which I have suppo- 
sed, this, it may be said, is not the notion of 
external existence. To what, then, are we to 
ascnbe the belief of external reality, which now 
accompanies our sensations of touch ? It ap- 
pears to me to depend on the feeling of resist- 
ance, — the origin of which, as a muscular feel- 
ing, I before explained to you, which, breaking 
in, without any known cause of difference, on 
an accustomed series, and combining with the 
notion of extension, and consequently of divi- 
sibility, previously acquired, furnishes the ele- 
ments of that compound notion which we term ^ 
the notion of matter. Extension, resistance ; 
— to combine these simple notions m some- 
thing which is not ourselves, and to have the 
notion of matter, are precisely the same thing; i 
as it is the same thing to have combined the 
head and neck of a man with the bqdy and 
legs of a horse, and to have the notion of that 
fabulous being which the ancients denominated 
a centaur. It certairdy, at least, would not 
be easy for any one to define matter more 
simply, than as that which has parts, and that 
which resists our effort to grasp it ; and, in 
our analysis of the feelings of infancy, we have 
been able to discoyer how both these notionsr 
may have arisen in the mind, and arisen too 
in circumstances which must lead to the com- 
bination of them in one complex notion. 

The infant stretches out his arm for the 
first time, by that volition, without a knovPTi 
object, which is either a mere instinct, or 
very near akin to one ; This motioii is ac- 
companied with a certain feeling, — ^he re- 
peats the volition which moves his arm fifty 
or one thousand times, and the same progress 
of feeling takes place during the muscular 
action. In this repeated progress he feels 
the truth of that intuitive proposition which, 
in the whole course of the hfe that awaits 
him. is to be the source of all his expecta- 
tfons, and the guide of ail his actions,— the 


simple proposition, that what has been as an 
antecedent, will be followed by what has 
been as a consequent. At length he stretches 
out his arm again, and, instead of the accus- 
tomed progression, there arises, in the resist- 
ance of some object opposed to him, a feel- 
ing of a veiy different kind, which, if he per- 
severe in his voluntary effort, increases gradu- 
ally to severe pam, before he has half com- 
pleted the usual progress." There is a differ- 
ence, therefore, which we may, without any 
absurdity, suppose to astonish the httle rea- 
soner ; for the expectation of similar conse- 
quents, from similar antecedents, is observable 
even in his earliest actions, and is probably 
the result of an original law of mind, as uni. 
versal as that which renders certain sensations 
of sight and sound the immediate result of 
certain affections of our eye or ear. To any 
being who is thus impressed with belief of 
similarities of sequence, a different conse- 
quent necessarily implies a difference of the 
antecedent. In the case at present supposed, 
however, the infant, who as yet knows no- 
thing but himself, is conscious of no previous 
difference ; and the feeling of resistance seems 
to him, therefore, something unknown, which 
has its cause in something that is not him- 
self. 

I am aware that the application, to an in- 
fant, of a process of reasoning expressed m 
terms of such grave and formal philosophic 
nomenclature, has some chance of appearing 
ridiculous. But the reasoning itself is very 
different from the terms employed to express 
it, and is truly as simple and natural as the 
terms, which our language obliges us to em- 
ploy in expressing it, are abstract and arti- 
ficial. The infant, however, m his belief of 
similarity of antecedents and consequents, 
and of the necessity, therefore, of a ne^v 
antecedent, where the consequent is different, 
has the reasoning but not the terms. He 
does not form the proposition as universal 
and applicable to cases that have not yet ex- 
isted ; but he feels it in every particular case 
as it occurs. That he does truly'reaaon, with 
at least as much subtlety as is involved m the 
process now supposed, cannot be doubted by 
those who attend to the manifest results of 
his little inductions, in those acquisitions of 
knowledge which show themselves in the ac- 
tions, and, I may say, almost in the very looks 
of the httle reasoner, — at a period long be- 
fore that to which his own remembrance is 
afterwards to extend, when, in the maturer 
progress of his intellectual powers, the dark- 
ness of eternity vnll meet bis eye alike, whe- 
ther he attempt to gaze on the past or on the 
future ; and the wish to know the events with 
which he is afterwards to be occupied and 
interested, will not be more unavaihng than 
the wish to retrace events that were the oc- 
cupation and interest of the most important 
; years of his existence. 
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Then, — 

tt Soj— when the mother, Iiending o’er his charms, 
riasps her fair nurseling in delighted arms 
With sparkling eye the blameless plunderer owns 
Her soft embraces and endearing tones. 

Seeks the salubrious fount with opening lips, 

Spreads his tTiquiring hands ) and smiles, and sips,”*— 

Even then, many a process of ratiocination is 
going on, whifh might have served as an ex- 
ample of strict I 9 gic to Aristotle himself, and 
which affords results far more valuable to the 
individual reason er than all the contents of all 
the folios of the crowd of that great logician’s 
scholastic commentators. 

That the notions of extension and external 
resistance, which are thus supposed to he ac- 
quired from the progressive contraction of 
muscles, and the difficulty opposed to their 
accustomed contraction, which introduces sud- 
denly a new feeling, when all the antecedent 
feelings had been the same, should be direct- 
ly combined only with the sensations of touch, 
cannot appear wonderful, when we reflect, 
that it is only in the case of touch there is 
that frequent co-existence or immediate suc- 
cession which is necessary to the subsequent 
union. In the case of the acquired percep- 
tions of vision, it might, in like manner, be 
asked, why is it that we do not smell the ex- 
act distance of a rose, as we see its exact dis- 
tance as soon as we have turned our eye on 
the bush on which the rose is growing ? And 
the only answer which can be given, is, that 
there has not been in smell that exact and 
frequent co-existence of feelings which has oc- 
curred in vision. It surely is not more won- 
derful, therefore, that the same argiunent 
should hold in the acquired perceptions of 
touch, in which the co-existence is stiU more 
frequent and exact. When we listen to a 
flute, our muscles may be contracted as be- 
fore, or quiescent as before 5 when the odour 
of a rose is wafted to us, not a single muscle 
may be more or less affected. But without 
The action of muscles we cannot grasp a ball, 
or press against a resisting body, nor move 
our hand along its surface.^ Whatever feel- 
ings, therefore, are involved in muscular con- 
traction, may be, or rather I may say, if the 
common laws of association operate, must be 
associated with the simple feelings thus con- 
stantly co-existing, whatever they may be, 
which the organ of touch originally afords. 
To suppose that, in a case of such frequent 
co-existence or succession, no association takes 
place, and that our feelings of touch are, at 
this moment, as simple as they were original- 
ly, would surely be to suppose the universal 
influence of the associating principle to be sus- 
pended in this particular case. 

I have already explained the manner in 


• Darwin’s Botanic Garden, Canto III. v. 053—4, 
and 357—360. 


which I suppose the infant to obtain the no- 
tion of something external and separate from 
himself, by the interruption of the usual tram 
of antecedents and consequents, when the 
painful feeling of resistance has arisen, with- 
out any change of circuifistances of which the 
mind is conscious in itself ; and the process 
by which he acquires this notion is only an- 
other form of the very process which, during 
the whole course of his life, is involved in all 
his reasonings, and regulates, therefore, alibis 
conclusions with respect to eveiy physical 
truth. In the view which I take of the subject, 
accordingly, I do not conceive that it is by any 
peculiar intuition we are led to believe in the 
I existence of things without. I consider this 
belief as the effect of that more general intui- 
tion by which we consider a new consequent, 
in any series of accustomed events, as the sign 
of a new antecedent, and of that equally ge- 
neral principle of association, by which feel- 
ings that have frequently co-existed, flow to- 
gether, and constitute afterwards one complex 
whole. There is something which is not our- 
self, something which is representative of 
length — something which excites the feeling 
of resistance to our effort ; and these elements 
combined are matter. But whether the no- 
tion arise in the manner I have supposed, or 
differently, there can be no doubt that it has 
arisen long before the period to which our me- 
mory reaches ; and the belief of an external 
world, therefore, whether founded directly on 
an intuitive principle of belief, or, as I rather 
think, on associations as powerful as intuition 
in the period which alone we know, may be 
said to he an essential part of our mental con- 
stitution, at least as far back as that constitu- 
tion can be made the subject of philosophic 
inquiry. Whatever it may have been origin- 
ally, It is now as impossible for us to disbe- 
lieve the reality of some external cause of our 
sensations, as it is impossible for us to disbe- 
lieve the existence of the sensations them- 
selves. On this subject scepticism may be 
ingenious in vain; and equally vain, I may 
say, would be the attempted confutation of 
scepticism, since it cannot affect the serious 
internal belief of the sceptic, which is the same 
before as after argument ; — unshaken by the 
ingenuity of his own reasonings, or rather, as 
I have before remarked, tacitly assumed and 
affirmed in that very 'combat of argument 
which professes to deny it. 

It is in vain that Berkeley asserts his sys- 
tem with a zeal and acuteness which might, 
perhaps, have succeeded m convincing others, 
if they could only have previously succeeded 
in convincing himself, not as a speculative 
philosopher merely, but as a human being, con- 
versant with his kind, acting, and suffering, and 
remembering, and hoping and fearing. This, 
however, was more than mere ingenuity of 
argument could perform. Even in punish- 
ing his work with the sincere desire of in- 
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structing and converting others, the great and 
primary convert was yet to be made in the 
converter himself. 

In the Life of Berkeley, prefixed to the 
edition of his collected wmrks, an account is 
given of a visit which he paid, at Pans, to 
Malebranche, the celebrated author of a sys- 
tem in many respects similar to his own. 
He found him in a weak state of health, but 
abundantly eager to enter into disputation on 
a science which he loved, and especially on 
his own doctrines, which he loved still more , 
but the discussion was at last carried on with 
more vehemence than the feeble bodily frame 
of Malebranche could bear; and his death 
was said to be occasioned, or at least hast- 
ened, by this unfortunate intellectual combat. 
When we consider this interview of two il- 
lustrious men, each of whom, m accordance 
^vith his own system, must have been inca- 
pable of any direct knowledge of the existence 
of the other, the violent reciprocal action of 
these mutual nonentities might seem ludicrous, 
if there were not, in the death of any one, and 
especially of a philosopher so estimable in 
every respect as the author of The Search of 
Truth, something too serious to be consistent 
with any feeling of levity. It is more suita- 
ble, both to the occasion itself and to our 
own intellectual weakness, to regard this ac- 
cidental interview of tyv^o philosophers con- 
tending so strenuously against each other for 
the truth of doctrines, which rendered the 
real existence of each, at best, veiy problem- 
atical, as only a striking instance of the 
readiness with which all the pride of human 
reason yields itself, as it were, spontaneously I 
and humbly, to the sway of those more power- 
ful principles, which He, who has arranged our 
mental constitution, has so graciously accom- 
modated to the circumstances in which He has 
p%!ed us. The gift of reason itself, that most 
inestimable of our intellectual gifts, would have 
been truly, if nothing more had been added 
to it, a perilous acquisition to beings not ab- 
solutely incapable of error ; since there are 
points on which a single mistake, if there had 
been no opportunity of repainng it, might 
have been fatal, not to our happiness merely, 
but to our very existence. On these points, 
however, Nature has not left us to a power 
so fallible, and to indolence, which might for- 
get to exercise even this feeble power. She 
has given us principles which do not err, and 
which operate without the necessity of any 
effort on our part. In the wildest specula- 
tive errors into which we may be led, there 
is a voice vvathin which speaks, indeed, only 
in a whisper, but in a whisper of omnipotence, 
at which the loud voice that led us astray is 
still, — thus operating on our mind as the se- 
cret irresistible influence of gravitation ope- 
rates on our body, preserving it, amid all the 
disorder and iiTegularity of its spontaneous 
motions, stiJl attached to that earthly home 


which has been prepared with every bounti- 
ful provision for our temporary residence. 

H there were, indeed, any sceptic as to the 
eidstence of an external world, who could 
seriously profess that his practical conduct 
was in accordance with his speculative dis- 
belief, we might very justly exercise, with re- 
spect to his own profession, that philosophic 
doubt or disbelief which he recommends. 
Pjnrho, the great founder ofrtEis philosophy, 
IS, indeed, said to have acted so truly on his 
principles, that if a cart ran against him, or a 
dog attacked him, or if he came upon a pre- 
cipice, he would not stir a foot to avoid the 
danger. “ But his attendants,” says Dr 
Reid, ** who, happily for him, were not so 
great sceptics, took care to keep him out of 
harm’s way, so that he lived till he was nine- 
ty years of age.”* In all these cases, we 
may safely take for granted that this venera- 
ble sceptic, when he exhibited himself with 
his domestics, knew, at least, as well as the 
spectator, the nature of the comedy which he 
was acting, for their entertainment and his 
own imagined glory ; — that he could discri- 
minate, with perfect accuracy, the times when 
it would be safe, and the times when it would 
be unsafe, for him to be consistent; — and 
that he would never feel, m so strong and 
hvely a manner, the force of his own princi- 
ples, as when he was either absolutely alone, 
or with attendants within a very few inches 
of the ground on which he was philosophizing. 
We are told, accordingly, that when nis pas- 
sions were too strongly roused to allow him 
to remember the part which he was acting, 
he entered ^vith sufficient readiness into his 
native character of a mere human being. 
Of this, one ludicrous instance is recorded, 
in which his anger against his cook so com- 
pletely got the better, both of his moral and 
physical philosophy, that, with the spit in his 
hand, and the meat on it, which had been 
roasting, he pursued him to the very market- 
place. Many stories of this sort, however, 
we may well suppose would be invented 
against philosophers of a class that at once 
challenged the opposition of the whole mob 
of manland, and afforded subjects of that ob- 
vious and easy ridicule which the mob of 
mankind, even without the provocation of 
such a challenge, are always sufficiently ready 
to seize. 

Into a detail of the sceptical system of 
Berkeley it is unnecessary to enter at any 
length ; since, notwithstanding the general 
acuteness which its truly illustrious author 
has displayed in this, and in all his works, 1 
cannot but consider his ideal system as pre- 
senting a very imperfect and inaccurate view, 
not merely of the real phenomena of the mind, 


* Reid’s Inquiry into the Human Mmd, chap. i. 
sect. 5. 
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but even of the sceptical argument against the 
existence of matter. It was not as a sceptic 
however that this most devout and amiable of 
philosophers, to whom Pope scarcely paid a 
higher compliment than was strictly due, in 
ascribing to him “ every virtue under hea- 
ven,”* — it was not as a sceptic that he was 
desirous of being ranked. On the con- 
trary, I have no doubt that his system seem- 
ed to him valunble', chiefly for being, as he 
conceived, an antidote to scepticism, and that 
he was far less anxious to display acuteness 
than to expose the sophistry of materialism, 
and to present, as he thought, an additional 
argument for the existence of a divine omni- 
resent mind, which unquestionably it would 
ave afforded, and an argument, too, it must 
be owned, completely irresistible, if our mere 
ideas were what he conceived them to be. 
These he evidently considered not as states 
uf the individual mind, but as separate things 
existing in it, and capable of existing m other 
minds, but m them alone ; and it is in con- 
sequence of these assumptions that his sys- 
tem, if it were to be considered as a system 
of scepticism, is chiefly defective. But having, 
as he supposed, these ideas, and conceiving 
that they did not perish when they ceased to 
exist in his mind, since the same ideas re- 
curred at intervals, he deduced, from the ne- 
cessity which there seemed for some omni- 
present mind, in which they might exist 
during the intervals of recurrence, the neces- 
sary existence of the Deity ; and if, indeed, 
as he supposed, ideas be something different 
from the mind itself, recurring only at inter- 
vals to created minds, and incapable of ejdst- 
ing but in mind, the demonstration of some 
infinite omnipresent mind, in which they ex- 
ist during these intervals of recurrence to 
finite minds, must be allowed to be perfect. 
The precise nature of the argument, and its 
demonstrative force, if the hypothetical cir- 
cumstances, which Berkeley himself was far 
from considering as hypothetical, be admitted, 
have not been sufficiently regarded by philo- 
sophers, when they express their astonish- 
ment that a system, which, if not scepticism, 
is at least so much akin to it, or so favourable, 
at least, to the general sceptical spirit, should 
yet have been brought forward, as its truly 
pious author informs us, for the express pur- 
pose of combating scepticism. He is not, in- 
deed, always a very perspicuous unfolder of 
his own^ opinions ; but, in a passage of his 
third Dialogue, the series of propositions 
which I have now stated as constituting his 
demonstration, are delivered by himself with 
great distinctness and brevity. “ When I 
deny,” says Philonous to Hylas, « when 
I deny sensible things, an existence out of 


the mind, I do not mean my mind in parti- 
cular, but all minds. Now, it is plain they 
I have an existence exterior to my mind, since 
1 find them, by experience, to be indepen- 
dent of it. There is therefore some other 
mind wherein they exist during the intervah 
between the times of my perceiving them as 
likewise they did before my birth, and would 
do after my supposed aimihilation. And, af 
the same is true with regard to all other finite 
created spirits, it necessarily follows there is 
an Omnipresent Eternal Mind, which knows 
and comprehends all things, and exhibits 
them to oiir view in such a manner, and ac- 
cording to such rules, as he himself hath or- 
dained, and are by us all termed the Laws of 
Nature.”* 

The existence of ideas as separate from the 
mind, and the permanent existence of these, 
when they hav^e ceased to exist m the indi- 
vidual mind, are evidently assumptions as 
gratuitous as the assumption of the external 
existence of matter itself could have been; 
or rather, the permanent and independent 
ideas are truly matter, under another name ; 
and to believe that these foreign independent 
substances, which pass from mind to mind, 
exist in the mind, is not to intellectualize 
matter, but to materialize intellect. A mind 
containing, or capable of containing, some- 
thing foreign within itself, and not merely 
one foreign substance, but a multitude of 
foreign substances, at the same moment, is 
no longer that simple indivisible existence, 
w^hich we termed spirit. Any of the ele- 
mentary atoms of matter is, indeed, more 
truly spiritual ; the very notion of recipiency 
of any kind being as little consistent with our 
notion of mind as the notion of hardness or 
squareness. 

The whole force of the pious demonstra- 
tion, therefore, which Berkeley flattered him- 
self with having urged irresistibly, is com- 
pletely obviated, by the simple denial that 
ideas are any thing more than the mind it- 
self affected in a certain manner ; since, in 
this case, our ideas exist no longer than our 
mind is affected, in that particular manner 
which constitutes each particular idea ; and, 
to say that our ideas exist in the divine mind, 
would thus be to say, only, that our mind it', 
i self esdsts in the divine mind. There is not 
the sensation of colour, in addition to the 
mind, nor the sensation of fragrance in ad- 
dition to the mind; but, according to that 
juster view of the mental phenomena, which 
I have repeatedly endeavoured to impress on 
you, the sensation of colour is the mind exist- 
ing in a certain state, and the sensation of fra- 
grance is the mind existing in a different state. 

The most philosoohic scepticism, as to the 
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existence of external things, is unquestionably 
that which is founded on this very view of 
the phenomena of the mind. All the terms, 
which we use to express our knowledge, sen- 
sations, perceptions, ideas, notions, proposi- 
tions, judgments, intuitions, conclusions, — or 
whatever other terms we may employ to ex- 
press particular varieties of thought, are sig- 
nificant, It may be said, and truly said, of states 
or affections of the mind, and of nothing more. 
What I term my perception of the colour, or 
softness, or shape, or fragrance, or taste of a 
peach, is a certain state of my own mind, for 
my mind surely can be conscious only of its 
onm feelings ; or rather, as the consciousness 
of present feelings is a redundancy of lan- 
guage, my mind, affected in a certain manner, 
whether it be with what is termed sensation 
or knowledge, or belief, can still be nothing 
more than my mind itself affected in a certain 
manner, — ^my mind itself existing in a certain 
state. Against this argument, I confess that 
I know no mere argument which can be ad- 
duced in opposition, — any more than I know 
any mere argument which can be adduced 
against the strange conclusions that are most 
legitimately drawn from the doctrine of the 
infinite divisibility of matter, and various other 
physical and mathematical applications of the 
notion of infinity. In no one of these cases, 
however, do we feel our belief shaken ; — ^be- 
cause it is founded either on associations so 
early, and strong, and indissoluble, as those 
which we have been endeavouring to trace, 
or, if not in those, or in principles of direct 
intuition, m that species of internal revelation 
which gives to reason itself, in the primary 
truths on which every argument proceeds, its 
divine authority ; and we only smile at con- 
clusions, in which it is impossible for us to 
find a single logical error, but which, from 
^constitution of our nature, it is physically 
^^^mssjble for us to admit, or to admit, at 
least, without an instant dissent, which ren- 
ders our momentary logical admission as 
nugatory as if the direct e^stence of an ex- 
ternal world had been established by the 
clearest logical demonstration. 

In one of the Amuversary Orations of Sir 
William Jones, of which the subject is the 
philosophy of the Asiatics, he informs us that 
a system of idealism, very similar to that of 
Berkeley, is to be found in the metaphysics 
of Hindostan. The fundamental tenet of 
one great school of the philosophers of that 
ancient land of philosophy, is the disbelief of 
the existence of matter-s-the phenomena of 
the seeming material universe being conceived 
by them to be only an illusive representation 
which the Deity presents to the mind, (and 
which they distinguish by the name of Maja: ) 
— while the opposite species of scepticism is 
to be found in another sect of the philoso- 
phers, who disbelieve the existence of mind, 
and reduce all the phenomena of thought to 


material organization. The same subtlety and 
refinement of scepticism, which have led to 
the systems of materialism and idealism in 
our Western World, are to be found, we are 
told, in the corresponding systems of the 
East. * 

Why is it that we are struck with no com- 
mon emotion on finding, in the metaphysics 
of that distant country, systems of opinions 
so similar to our own ? Is itf^that the notion 
of the immense space which separates us, 
unites with our conception, and impresses 
us, as it were, with the omnipresence of our 
own intellectual nature, — when we recognize, 
on scenes so remote, and in circumstances of 
society so different, the same thoughts, and 
doubts, and errors, which have perplexed, 
and occupied, and delighted ourselves ? This 
recognition, m whatever circumstances it ma)? 
occur, gives to us a feeling of more than 
kindred, — a sort of identity with the univer- 
sal nature of man, in all its times and places. 
The belief which others share with us seems 
to be our own belief, which has passed from 
each to each, or is present to all, like those 
permanent ideas of which Berkeley speaks, 
that quit one intellect to exist in another. 
We cannot separate the thought which we 
remember from the notion of the mind which 
we remember to^have conceived it ; — and it 
seems to us, therefore, not as if similar doubts 
and errors, but almost as if the very doubts 
and errors of our own mind, and its ardour 
of inquiry, and frequent disappointments, and 
occasional, but rare ffehcities of discovery, had 
spread and renewed themselves in a remote 
existence. It is this rescogiiition of our com- 
mon nature, which gives tiie chief interest to 
scenes that have been occupied with the pas- 
sions of beings like ourselves. The moun- 
tains, which the Titans were fabled to have 
heaped up in their war against Jupiter, must 
have excited, even in the most devout be- 
lievers of Grecian mythology, emotions far 
less ardent and immediate, than the sight of 
the humbler cliffs, at which the small Spartan 
host, and their gallant leader, devoted them- 
selves in the defensive war against the Persian 
invader. The races of men may perish, but 
the remembrance of them still lives imperish- 
able, and seems to claim kindred with us, as 
often as we tread the same soil, or merely 
think of those who have trod it. 

** Tnm thy sight eastward, o’er the time-hush*d plains. 
Now graves of vanish’d empire, once gleam’d o’er 
From flames on hallow’d altars, hail’d by hymns 
Of seers, awakeners of the worshipp’d Sun I 
Ask silent Tigris— Bid Euphrates tell 
Wheie IS the grove-crown ’d Baal, to whose stem frown 
Bow’d haughty Babylon > — Chaldea, famed 
For star-taught sages, — ^hard Phenicia’s sons. 

Fierce, fear-surmounting curbers of the deep. 


♦ The substance of this reference occurs in the 
Eleventh Anniversary Discourse.— /F' 07 A'j, v. i. p. 165 
— 6. 4to edit. 
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Who sti etch’d a floating sceptre o’er the seas. 

And made mankind one empire Where is now 
Egypt’s wide-homag’d Isis ? where the Thors, 

7 hat shook the shakers of the Roman world ?”* 

The very gods of all these countries have 
penshed, but the mortals who bent the knee 
before them still survive them in the immor- 
tality of our common nature, — ^in that univer- 
sal interest which gives to us a sort of intel- 
lectual existenc^in^scenes and times the most 
remote, and makes the thoughts and emotions 
of others as it were a part of our own being, 

, — uniting the past, the present, and the fu- 
ture, and blending man with man wherever 
he IS to be found. 


LECTURE XXV. 

EXAMINATION OP DR RETD’S SUPPOSED CONFU- 
TATION OF IDEALISiM. 

My last Lecture, Gentlemen, brought to a 
conclusion the remarks which I had to offer 
on the Sense of Touch, and particularly on 
the manner in which I supposed the mind to 
acquire its knowledge of external things. 

With this very important question of the 
existence of matter the name of Dr Reid is 
intimately connected, to whom the highest 
praise is usually given for his supposed con- 
futation of all scepticism on the subject ; as 
if he had truly established, by argument, the 
existence of a material world. And yet, I 
confess, that, with all my respect for that ex- 
cellent philosopher, I do not discover, in his 
reasonings on the subject, any ground for the 
praise which has been given. The evidence 
for a system of external things, — at least, the 
sort of evidence for which he contends, — ^was 
not merely the same, but was felt also to be 
precisely the same, before he wrote as after- 
wards. Nay, I may add, that the force of 
the evidence, — if that term can be justly 
apphed to this species of belief, — was admit- 
ted, in its fullest extent, by the very sceptic 
against whom chiefly his arguments were di- 
rected. 

That Dr Reid was a philosopher of no com- 
mon rank, every one, who has read his works 
with attention, and with candour, must admit. 
It is impossible to deny, that, to great power 
of patient investigation, in whatever inquiries 
he undertook, he united great caution in dis- ‘ 
criminating the objects of legitimate inquiry, 
together with considerable acuteness, of the ! 
same sage and temperate kind, in the prose- 
cution of such inquiries as appeared to him 
legitimate. And, — which is a praise, that, 


« Aaron Hill’s Free Tlioughts on Faith, 220—227, 


unfortunately for mankind, and still more un- 
fortunately for the individual, does not always 
attend mere intellectual renown, — it is impos- 
sible to deny to him the moie covetable glory, 
that his efforts, even when he erred specula- 
tively, had always in view those great inter- 
ests, to which, and to which alone, philosophy 
itself is hut a secondary consideration, — the 
primary and essential interests of religion and 
morahty. 

These praises are certainly not higher than 
his merits. But, at the same time, while, by 
philosophers in one part of the island, his 
merits seem to have been unjustly underva- 
lued, I cannot but think, also, that, in his own 
country, there has been an equal, or rather a 
I far greater tendency to over-rate them, — a 
tendency arising in part from the influence of 
his academic situation and his amiable perso- 
nal character, — ^partly, and in a very high de- 
gree, from the general regard for the moral 
and religious objects which he uniformly had 
in view, as contrasted with the consequences 
that were supposed to flow from some of the 
principles of the philosopher whose opinions 
he particularly combated, — and partly also, I 
may add, from the eloquence of his illustrious 
Pupil, and Friend, and Biographer, whose un- 
derstanding, so little liable to be biassed by 
any prejudices but those of virtue and affec- 
I donate friendship, has yet, perhaps, been in- 
I fluenced in some degree by those happy and 
noble prejudices of the heart, and who, by the 
persuasive charms both of his Lectures and of 
his Writings, could not fail to cast, on any 
system of opinions which he might adopt and 
exhibit, some splendour of reflection from the 
brilliancy of his own mind. 

The genius of Dr Reid does not appear to 
me to have been very inventive, nor to have 
possessed much of that refined and subtle 
acuteness, which, — capable as it is of being 
abused, — ^is yet absolutely necessary to the 
perfection of metaphysical analysis. 

It is chiefly on his opinions, in relation to 
the subject at present under our view, that his 
reputation as an original thinker rests. In- 
deed, it is on these that he is inclined himself 
to rest It. ti a part of a letter to Dr Gre-< 
gory, preserved in Mr Stewart’s Memoir, he 
considers his confutation of the ideal system 
of perception as involving almost every thing 
which is truly his. think there is hardly 
any thingthatcan be called mine,” he says, “ in 
the philosophy of mind, which does not follow 
with ease from the detection of this preju- 
dice.”* Yet there are few circumstances con- 
nected with the fortune of modem philosophy, 
that appear to me more wonderful, than that a 
mind, like Dr Reid's, so learned in the history 
of metaphysical science, — and far too honour- 


* Account of the Life, fee. p. xci. prefixed to Reid’* 
Works. Edin. 1S03. 
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able to lay claim to praise to which he did not 
think himself fairly entitled, — should have 
conceived, that, on the point of which he 
speaks, any great merit — at least any merit of 
originality — was justly referable to him par- 
ticularly. Indeed, the only circumstance, 
which appears to me more wonderful, is that 
the claim thus made by him should have been 
so readily and generally admitted. 

His supposed confutation of the ideal sys- 
tem is resolvable into two parts — ^first, his at- 
tempt to overthrow what he terms “ the com- 
mon theory” of ideas or images of things in 
the mind, as the immediate objects of thought 
— and secondly, the evidence which the sim- 
pler theory of perception may be supposed to 
yield, of the reality of an external world. The 
latter of these inquiries would, in order, be 
more appropriate to our late tram of specula- 
tion ; but we cannot understand it fully, with- 
out some previous attention to the former. 

That Dr Eeid did question the theory of 
ideas or images, as separate existences in the 
mind, I readily admit, but I cannot allow, 
that, in doing this, he questioned the com- 
mon theory. On the contrary, I conceive, 
that, at the time at which he wrote, the the- 
ory had been universally, or at least almost 
universally, abandoned j and that, though 
philosophers might have been in the habit 
of speaking of ideas or images in the mind, 
— as we continue to speak of them at this 
moment, — they meant them to denote no- 
thing more then, than we use them to de- 
note now. The phraseology of any system 
of opinions, which has spread widely, and for 
a length of time, does not perish with the 
system itself. It is transmitted from the 
system which expires, to the system which 
begins to reign, — ^very nearly, as the same 
crown and sceptre pass, through a long suc- 
cession, monarch to monarch. To tear 
^^y otmvery language, as well as our belief, 
is mote than the boldest introducer of new 
doctrines can hope to be permitted, for it 
would be to force our ignorance or error too 
glaringly on our view. He finds it easier to 
seduce our vanity, by leaving us something 
which we can still call our own, and which 
it is not very difficult for him to accommodate 
to his own views ; so that, while he allows us 
to pronounce the same words, with the same 
confidence, we are seI^sible only of what we 
have gained, and are not painfully reminded 
of what we have been forced to discard. By 
this, too, he has the advantage of adding, in 
some measure, to his own novelties the weight 
and importance of ancient authority; since 
the feelings, associated with the name as for- 
merly use4 are transferred, secretly and im- 
perceptibly, with the name itself. There is 
scarcely a term in popular science which has 
not gone through various transmutations of 
this sort. It is not wonderful, therefore, that 
the phrase image in the mind, which was no 


metaphor as used by the Peripatetics, should 
have been retained, in a figurative sense, in 
metaphysical discussions, long after the autho- 
ntyof Aristotle had ceased, and when one who 
could maintain, with a square cap on his head, 

“ a thesis on the universal a parte rei, * was 
no longer, as Voltaire says, “ considered as a 
prodigy.” At the time of Dr Reid’s pubh- 
cation, the image in the mind was as truly a 
mere relic of an obsolete theofjrbf perception, 
as the rising and setting of the sun were relics 
of that obsolete astronomy, in which this great 
luminary was supposed to make his daily 
journey round the atom which he enlighten- 
ed. 

Before proceeding to the proof of this asser- 
tion, however, with respect to the originality 
and importance of Dr Reid’s remarks on this 
subject, some prerious observations will be 
necessary. 

In the discussions, wffiich, as yet, have en- 
gaged our attention, you may, perhaps, have 
remarked that I have made little, if any, use 
of the word idea, — a word of very frequent 
occurrence, in the speculations of philoso- 
phers, with respect to the phenomena of per- 
ception, and the intellectual phenomena in 
general. 1 have avoided it, partly on account 
of its general ambiguity, but, more especially, 
with a view to the question at present before 
us, that, on examining it, you might be as 
free as possible from any prejudice arising 
from our former applications of the term. 

The term, I conceive, though convenient 
for its brief expression of a variety of pheno* 
mena, which might othervrise require a more 
paraphrastic expression, might yet be omitted 
altogether, in the metaphysical vocabulary, 
Without any great inconvenience, — certainly 
without inconvenience equal to that which 
arises from the ambiguous use of it, with dif- 
ferent senses, by different authors. But, what- 
ever ambiguity it may have had, the notion 
of it, as an image in the mind separate and 
distinct from the mind itself, had certainly 
been given up long before Dr Reid had pub- 
lished a single remark on the subject. In its 
present general use, it is applied to many 
species of the mental phenomena, to our par- 
ticular sensations or perceptions, simple or 
complex, to the remembrances of these, either 
as simple or complex, and to the various 
compositions or decompositions of these, which 
result from certain intellectual processes of 
the mind itself. The presence of certain rays 
of light, for example, at the retina, is followed 
by a certain affection of the sensorial organ, 
which is immediately followed by a certain 
affection of the sentient mind. This particu- 
lar affection, which is more strictly and de- 
finitely termed the sensation or perception of 
redness, is hkewise sometimes termed, when 
we speak more in reference to the external 
light, which causes the sensation, than to our- 
selves, as sentient of it, an idea of redness ; 
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and when, in some train of internal thought, 
without the renewed presence of the rays, a 
certain state of the mind arises, different, in- 
deed, from the former, but having a consider- 
able resemblance to it, we term this state the 
conception or remembrance of redness; or 
the idea of redness ; or, combining this parti- 
cular idea with others, which have not co-ex- 
isted with it as a sensation, we form, what 
we term the complex idea, of a red tree, or a 
red mountain, dt some other of those shadowy 
forms, over which Fancy, in the moment of 
creating them, flings, at pleasure, her change- 
ful colouring. An idea, however, in all these 
applications of the term, whether it be a per . 
ception, a remembrance, or one of those com- 
plex or abstract varieties of conception, is still 
nothing more than the mind affected in a cer- 
tain manner, or, which is the same thing, the 
mind existing in a certain state. The idea is 
not distinct from the mind, or separable from 
it, in any sense, but is truly the mind itself, 
which, in its very belief of external things, is 
still recognizing one of the many forms of its 
own existence. 

** Quahs Hamadryadum, quondam, si forte soroium 
Una novos peragrans saltus et devia rura, 

( Atque illam in vindi suadet proeumbere npa 
Fontis pura guies et opaci frigoris umbra) 

Dum prona m latices specuh de margme pendet, 

Mirata et subitam venienti oceurrere Nympham • 

Mox eosdem quos ipsa artus, eadem ora gerentem 
Una inferre madus, una succedere sylvae, 

Aspicit aJudens, seseque agnoscit in undis. 

Sic sensu intemo return simulacra suarum 
Mens ciet, et proprios observat conscia vultus.”* 

In sensation, there is, as we have seen, a 
certain senes, — ^the presence of the external 
body, whatever this may be in itself, inde- 
pendently of our perception, — ^the organic af- 
fection, whatever it may be, which attends 
the presence of this body, — and the affection 
of mind that is immediately subsequent to the 
organic affection. I speak only of one organic 
affection ; because, with respect to the mind, 
It is of no consequence whether there be one 
only, or a series of these, prior to the new 
mental state induced. It is enough, that, 
whenever the immediate sensorial organ has 
begun to exist in a certain state, whether the 
change which produces this state be single, or 
second, thud, fourth, or fifth, of a succession 
of changes, the mind is instantly affected in a 
certain manner. This new mental state in- 
duced is sensation. 

But, says Dr Beid, the sensation is accom- 
panied with a perception, which is very dif- 
ferent from it ; and on this difference of sen- 
sation and perception is founded the chief 
part of his system. The distinction thus 
made by him, has been commonly, though 
very falsely, considered as original ; the radi- 
cal difference itself, whether accurate or in- 


accurate, and the minor distinctions founded 
upon this, being laid down with precision in 
some of the common elemental y works of 
logic, of a much earlier penod. 

“ When I smell a rose,” he says, “ there is 
m this operation both sensation and percep- 
tion. The agreeable odour I feel, considered 
by itself, without relation to any external ob- 
ject, is merely a sensation. It affects the 
mind in a certain way; and this affection of 
the mind may be conceived, without a thought 
of the rose, or any other object. This sensa- 
tion can he nothing else than it is felt to be. 
Its very essence consists m being felt ; and 
when it is not felt, it is not. ^ There is no 
difference between the sensation and the 
feeling of it ; they are one and the same 
thing. It is for this reason that we before 
observed, that, in sensation, there is no object 
distinct from that act of the mind by which it 
is felt ; and this holds true with regard to all 
sensations, 

« Let us next attend to the perception 
which we have in smelling a rose. Percep- 
tion has always an external object ; and the 
object of my perception, in this case, is that 
quality in the rose which I discern by the 
sense of smell. Observing that the agreeable 
sensation is raised when the rose is near, and 
ceases when it is removed, I am led, by my 
nature, to conclude some quality to be in the 
rose, which is the cause of this sensation. 
This quality in the rose is the object perceiv- 
ed ; and that act of ray mind, by which I have 
the conviction and belief of this quality, is 
what in this case I call perception.”* 

That the reference to an external object is, 
in this case, something more than the mere 
sensation itself, is very evident : the only 
question is, whether it he necessary to as- 
cnbe the reference to a peculiar power term- 
ed perception, or whether it be not rather the 
result of a common and more general principle 
of the mind. 

When I smell a rose, that is to say, when 
certain odorous particles act on my organ ot 
smell, a certain state of mmd is produced, 
which constitutes the sensation of that parti- 
cular fragrance; and this is all which can 
justly be ascribed to the mind as simply sen- 
tient. But the mind is not sensitive merely* 
in the strict sense of that term, for there are 
many states of it wj^h do not depend on 
the immediate presence of external objects. 
Those feelings, of any kind, which have be- 
fore existed, together, or in trains of succes- 
sion, arise afterwards, as t were spontaneous- 
ly, in consequence merely of the existence of 
some other parf' of the train. When the 
fragrance of a rose, therefore, has been fre- 
quently accompanied with the sensations of 


* Giay de Pnncip Coeit Lib. 1. v. 143— 153- 
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vision that arise when a rose is before us, or 
with the muscular and tactual sensations that 
arise on handling it, the mere fragrance, of 
itself, will afterwards suggest these sensa- 
tions ; and this suggestion is all which, in the 
case of smell, instanced by Dr Reid, is term- 
ed the perception, as distinguished from the 
mere sensation. We ascribe the fragrance 
to the unseen external rose, precisely in the 
same manner as we ascribe smoke and ashes 
to previous combustion ; or, from a portrait, 
or a pictured landscape, infer the existence of 
Fome artist who painted it. Yet, in inferring 
the artist from the picture, it is surely not to 
my mere power of sense that we ascribe the 
inference, and as little should we trace, to any 
filch simple power, what is in this instance 
termed perception. The perception is a sug- 
gestion of memory, combined with the sim- 
ple sensation. There are not, in ascribing the 
smell to odorous particles of a rose, as its 
cause, sensation, perception, and association 
or suggestion, as three powers or general prin- 
ciples of the mind. But there are sensation 
and the associate suggestion ; and, when these 
co-exist, perception exists, because percep- 
tion is the name which we give to the union 
of the former two. There is, indeed, the be- 
lief of some cause of the sensation, as there is 
a belief of some cause of every feeling of the 
mind, internal as well as external; but the 
cause, in the case of smell, is supposed to be j 
external, and corporeal, merely because the | 
presence of an external rose has been previ- 
ously learned from another source, and is 
suggested when the sensation of fragrance 
recurs, in intimate association. 

In the case of taste, to proceed to our other 
senses, — the perception, as it is termed by Dr 
Reid, is precisely of the same kind — a mere 
reference of association. We have previously 
learned, %om other sources, to believe in things 
withoiAlmd these, as sapid bodies acting on 
oiir are suggested by the mere sensa- 

tion, which, bij|: for the means of this sugges- 
tion, would have been a sensation alone, of 
which the cause would have been as little con- 
ceived to be corporeal as the causes of any of 
the internal affections of the mind. The me- 
lody of a flute, if we had had no sense but that 
of hearing — the redness of arose; if we had no 
sense but that of vision, would as little, as the 
sensation of smell wh^considered as a tran- 
sient state of the mind, have involved, or given 
occasion to, the notion of corporeal substance. 
We refer the melody to the external flute, and 
redness to the external rose, because we have 
previo^ly acquired the notions of extension 
and resistance-— of a flute and of a rose as ex- 
ternal substonces— -apd this reference of mere 
suggestion is all, which, in these cases, dis- j 
tin^shes the perception from the sensation. 
Without the suggestions of memory, in short, j 
we could not in these cases have had, in Dr ' 
Reid’s sense of the term, any perceptions what- 1 


ever, to distinguish the causes of our sensa- 
tions as external, more than the causes of any 
of our other feelings. The great source of 
perception, then, m the sense in which he un- 
derstands the term, is that by which we pri- 
marily form the complex notion of extension 
and resistance — ^that which has parts, and that 
which resists our attempt to grasp it — since 
all the other perceptions, of which he speaks, 
in contradistinction from mere sensations, aie 
only these complex notions, ^ggested by the 
particular sensations, and combined with them 
in consequence of former association, and the 
general reference to a cause of some sort, 
which may be supposed to attend our feelings 
of every kind, internal as well as external, 
when considered as changes or new phenome- 
na. It is not, however, from any peculiar 
power, to be distinguished by the name ot 
perception, that this complex notion of exten- 
ded resistance appears to me to arise, but from 
the union of our notion of extension, acquired 
by the mere remembrance of various progres- 
I sive senes of feelings, with the notion of re- 
sistance, when an accustomed series of mus- 
cular feelings without any change of circum- 
stances, in the mind itself, is interrupted by 
that peculiar and very different muscular feel- 
ing which arises from impeded effort. Per- 
ception, in short, m all our senses, is nothing 
iriore than the association of this complex no- 
tion with our other sensations — the notion of 
something extended and resisting, suggested 
by these sensations, when the sensations them- 
selves have previously arisen ; and suggested 
in the same manner, and on the same princi- 
ple, as any other associate feeling suggests any 
other associate feeling. 

It is very evident that perception, in Dr 
Reid’s sense, is not the mere reference to a 
cause of some sort, for it would then be as 
comprehensive as all the feelings or changes 
of the mind, — our hope, fear, anger, pity, — > 
which we ascribe to some cause or antece^ 
dent, as much as our tastes and smells ; it is 
the reference of certain feelings to a corporeal 
cause, that is to say, to a cause extended and 
resisting. If, for example, without any previ- 
ous knowledge of external things, on the first 
sensation of fragrance, or sweetness, or sound, 
or colour, we could he supposed to he capa 
ble of believing that there was some cause of 
this new state of our being, this would not be 
perception in the sense in which he uses that 
teim ; and yet, but for our organ of touch, or 
at least but for feelings which are commonly 
ascribed to that organ, it would be manifest- 
ly impossible for us to make more than this 
vague and general inference. When a rose 
IS present, we find, and have uniformly found, 
that a certain sensation of fragrance anses, 
which ceases when the rose is removed. The 
influence of association, therefore, operates in 
this as in every other case of ordinary co-ex- 
istence, We do not merely suppose that the 
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sensation has some cause, as we believe that 
our joys and sorrows have a cause, but we as - 
cribe the fragrance to the external substance, 
the presence of which we have found to be 
so essential to the production of it.^ Percep- 
tion, in every case, as I have said, in which it 
is to be distinguished from the prior sensa- 
tion, is a reference of this prior sensation to a 
material cause ; — and this complex notion of 
a material cause, — tjiat is to say, of something 
extended and i^isting, — mere smell, mere 
taste, mere hearing, mere vision, never could 
have afforded. I have already explained how 
this notion of matter, as it appears to me, is 
produced, or may be imagined to be produ- 
ced. A tram of muscular feelings has been 
frequently repeated, so that the series has 
become familiar to the infant, constituting in 
its remembrance the notion of a certain pro- 
gressive length. — When all the known ante- 
cedent circumstances have been the same, the 
well-known series is suddenly broken, so as 
to excite in the mind of the infant the notion 
of a cause which is not in itself ; — this cause, 
which is something foreign to itself, is that 
which excites the paiticular muscular feeling 
of resistance, — and it is combined with the 
notion of a certain length, because it uniform- 
ly supplies the place of what has been felt as 
a certain length, so as at last, by the operation 
of the common laws of association, to become 
truly representative of it, or rather to involve 
it in one complex feeling, in the same manner 
as colour, in vision, seems to involve whole 
miles of distance. Such is all that seems to 
me to constitute what Dr Reid would term 
perception, even with respect to the feelings 
commonly termed tactual ; — and in all the ' 
other classes of sensations it is obviously no- 
thing more than the suggestion of these as- 
sociate feelings, in the same way as any other 
feelings, in our trains of thought and emo- 
tions, are, suggested by those conceptions or 
other feelings which have frequently accom- 
panied them! — It is sufficient to think of a 
mind, possessing all the other susceptibilities 
of sensation, but those which give us the 
perceptions commonly ascribed to touch, to 
be sensible how truly what we term percep- 
tion in the other senses, is the mere sugges- 
tion of these. If we were capable only of 
smelling, — or had no other sensations than 
those of mere taste, mere sound, mere colour, 
— ^what perception could we have had of a 
material cause of these sensations ? — and if it 
be to the mere suggestion of the object of 
another sense that we bwe what is termed 
perception in all these sensations, — ^in what 
circumstance does the reference of these to a 
resisting and extended substance differ from 
any pther of the common references which 
the principle of association enables us to 
make? 

Sensation,” says Dr Reid, can be no- 
thing else than it »s felt to be. Its very 


essence consists in being felt; and when it 
is not felt, it is not. There is no difference 
between the sensation and the feeling of it ; 
they are one and the same thing.”* But 
this IS surely equally true, of what he terms 
perception, which, as a state of mind, it must 
be remembered, is, according to his own ac- 
count of it, as different fiom the object per- 
ceived as the sensation is. We may say of 
the mental state of perception too, in his own 
language, as indeed we must say of all our 
states of mind, whatever they may be, that it 
can be nothing else than it is felt to be. Its 
very essence consists m being felt; and 
when it is not felt, it is not. There is 
no difference between the perception and 
the feeling of it ; they are one and the same 
thing. The sensation, indeed, which is men- 
tal, IS different from the object exciting it, 
which we term material ; but so also is the 
state of mind which constitutes perception , 
for Dr Reid was surely too zealous an oppo- 
nent of the systems, which ascnbe every thing 
to mind alone, or to matter alone, to consider 
the perception as itself the object perceived. 
That in sensation, as contradistinguished from 
perception, there is no reference made to an 
external object, is true ; because, when the 
reference is made, we then use the new term 
of perception ; but that in sensation there is 
no object distinct from that act of the mind 
by which it is felt, — no object independent 
of the mental feeling, is surely a very strange 
opinion of this philosopher; since what he 
terms perception, is nothing but the reference 
of this very sensation to its external object. 
The sensation itself he certainly supposes to 
depend on the presence of an external object, 
which is all that can be understood in the case 
of perception, when we speak of its objects, 
or, in other words, of those external causes 
to which we refer our sensations ; for the 
material object itself lie surely could |pot con- 
sider as forming a pait of the perception, 
which IS a state of the mind alone. To be 
the object of perception, is nothing more than 
to be the foreign cause or occasion, on which 
this state of the mind directly or indirectly 
arises ; and an object, in this only intelligible 
sense, as an occasion, or cause of a certain 
subsequent effect, must, on his own princi- 
ples, be equally allowed to sensation. Though 
he does not inform usmhat he means by the 
term object, as pecumriy applied to percep- 
tion, — (and, indeed, if he had explained it, I 
cannot but think that a great part of his sys- 
tem, which is founded on the confusion of 
this single word, as Something different from 
a mere external cause of an internal feeling, 
must have fallen to the ground,) — ^he yet tells 
us, very explicitly, that to be the object oi 


* See before, n. 54. 
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perception, is something more than to he 
the external occasion on which that state of 
the mind arises which he terms perception ; 
for, in arguing against the opinion of a philo- 
sopher, who contends for the existence of cer- 
tain images or traces in the brain, and yet 
says, “ that we are not to conceive the ima- 
ges or traces in the brain to be perceived, as 
if there were eyes in the brain ; these traces 
are only occasions, on which, by the laws of 
the union of soul and body, ideas are excited 
in the mind ; and, therefore, it is not neces- 
sary that there should be an exact resemblance 
between the traces and the things represent- 
ed by them, any more than that words or 
signs should he exactly like the things signi- 
fied by them — He adds, “ These two 

opinions, I think, cannot be reconciled. For, 
if the images or traces in the brain are per- 
ceived, they must be the objects of perception, 
and not the occasions of it only. On the 
other hand, if they are only the occasions of 
our perceiving, they are not perceived at 
all.”'j- — Did Dr Reid, then, suppose that the 
feeling, whatever it may be, which consti- 
tutes perception as a state of the mind, or, in 
short, all of which we are conscious in per- 
ception, is not strictly and exclusively men- 
tal, as much as all of which we are conscious 
in remembrance, or in love, or hate ; — or did 
he wish us to believe that matter itself, in any 
of Its forms, is, or can be, a part of the phe- 
nomena or states of the mind — a part, there- 
fore, of that mental state or feeling which we 
term a perception ? Our sensations, like our 
remembrances or emotions, we refer to some 
cause or antecedent. The difference is, that 
in the one case we consider the feeling as 
having for its cause some previous feeling or 
state of the mind itself; in the other case 
we consider it as having for its cause some- 
thing which is external to ourselves, and in- 
depei^^nt of our transient feelings, — some- 
thing miich, in consequence of former feel- 
ings suggested at the moment, it is impos- 
sible for us not to regard as extended and 
resisting. — But still what we thus regard as 
extended and resisting is known to us only 
by the feelings ivhich it occasions in our mind. 
What matter, in its relation to the percipient 
mind, can be, but the cause or occasion, di- 
rect or indirect, of that class of feelings which 
I term sensations or perceptions, it is abso- 
lutely impossible for mt?to conceive. 

The percipient mind, in no one of its af- 
fections, can be said to be the mass of mat- 
ter which it perceives, unless the separate 
existence, either of matter or of mind, be 
abandoned by us, the existence of either of 
which, Dr Reid would have been the last 
of philosophers yield. He acknowledges 


* On the Intellectual Powers, Essav II. c. 8. 
t Ibid. 


that our perceptions are consequent on tht 
presence of external bodies, not from any ne- 
cessary connexion subsisting between them, 
but merely from the arrangement which the 
Deity, in his wisdom, has chosen to make of 
their mutual phenomena ; which is surely to 
say, that the Deity has rendered the presence 
of the external object the occasion of that 
affection of the mind which is termed percep- 
tion ; or, if It he not to gay this, it is to say 
nothing. Whatever state df mind perception 
may be ; whether a primary result of a pecu- 
liar power, or a mere secondary reference of 
association that follows the particular sen- 
sation, of which the reference is made, it is 
itself, in either view of it, but a state of the 
mind ; and to be the external occasion or an- 
tecedent of this state of mind, since it is to 
produce, directly or indirectly, all which con- 
stitutes perception, is surely, therefore, to he 
perceived, or there must be something in the 
mere word perceived, different from the phy- 
sical reality which it expresses. 

The confusion of Dr Reid’s notions on this 
subject seems to have arisen from a cause 
which has been the chief source of the ge- 
neral confusion that prevails in intellectual 
science ; and, indeed, it was principally with 
the view of exhibiting this confusion, and its 
source, to you strongly, that I have dwelt so 
long on a criticism, which, to those among 
you who are not acquainted with the exten- 
sive and important applications that have 
been made of this doctrine, may, perhaps, 
have appeared of veiy little interest. Dr 
Reid, It is evident, was not sufficiently in 
the habit of considering the phenomena of 
the mind, — its perceptions, as well as its re- 
membrances, judgments, passions, and all its 
other affections, whatever these may be, — in 
the light in which I have represented them to 
you, merely as the mind affected, in a certain 
manner, according to certain regular laws of 
succession, but as something more mystenous 
than the subject of this sequence of feelings ; 
for, but for this notion of something more 
mysterious, the object of perception, and the 
external occasion of that state of mind which 
we term perception, must have conveyed pre- 
cisely the same notion. To have a clear view 
of the phenomena of the mind, as mere affec- 
tions or states of it, existing successively, and 
in a certain series, which we are able, there- 
fore, to predict, in consequence of our know- 
ledge of the past, is, I conceive, to have made 
the most important acquisition which the in- 
tellectual inquirer can make. To say, mere- 
ly, that it is to have learned to distinguish 
that which may be known from that which 
never can he known, and which it therefore 
would be an idle waste of labour to attempt 
to discover, — ^would be to say far too little. 
It IS to see the mind, in a great measure, as 
it is in nature, divested of every thing foreign, 
passing instantly from thought to thought* 
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from sensation to sensation, in almost endless 
variety of states, and differing as completely 
from that cumbrous representation of it which 
philosophers are fond of representing to us, as 
the planets, levolving fieely in the immense 
space of our solar system, differ frorn those 
mimic orbs which, without ^y principle of 
motion in themselves, are, as it were, dragged 
along, in the complex mechanism of our or- 
reries. . . 

In objecting, liowever, to Dr Reid’s notion 
of perception, I am far from wishing to erase 
the word from our metaphysical vocabulary. 
On the conti*aiy, I conceive it to be a veiy 
convenient one, if the meaning attached to it 
6e sufficiently explained by an analysis of the 
complex state of mind which it denotes, and 
the use of it confined rigidly to cases in which 
it has this meaning. Sensation may exist, 
without any reference to an external cause, 
in the same manner as we may look at a pic- 
ture, without thinking of the painter; or read 
a poem, without thinking of the poet, — or it 
may exist with reference to an external cause ; 
and it is convenient, therefore, to confine the 
terra sensation to the former of these cases, 
and perception to the latter. But, then, it 
must be understood, that the perception is 
nothing but the suggestion of ideas associated 
with the simple sensation, as it originally 
took place, — or is only another name for the 
original simple sensation itself, in the cases, 
if any such there be, in which sensation in- 
volves, .immediately in itself, the^ belief of 
some existence external to the sentient mind, 
— or is only a mere inference, like all our 
other inferences, if it arise, in the manner in 
which I have endeavoured to explain to you 
how the notions of extension and resistance 
in an external cause of our feelings might 
arise, and be afterwards suggested in associ- 
ation with other feelings that had frequently 
accompanied it. 

To give a brief summaiy, however, of the 
argument which I have urged ; — in that state 
of acquired knowledge, long after the first 
elementary feelings of infancy, in which modi- 
fied state alone the phenomena of the mind 
can oecome to us objects of reflective analysis, 
certain feelings are referred by us to an exter- 
nal material cause. The feelings themselves, 
as primarily excited, are teimed sensations, 
an(b when followed by the reference to an ex- 
ternal cause, receive the name of perceptions ; 
which marks nothing more in addition to the 
primaiy sensations, than this very reference. 
But what is the reference itself, in c5nse- 
quence of which the new name is given? It 
is the suggestion of some extended resisting 
object, the presence of which had before been 
found to be attended with that particular sen- 
sation which is now again referred to it. If 
we had had no sense but that of smell ; no 
sense but that of taste ; no sense but that of 
sound ; no sense but that of sight ; we could 


not have knoivn the existence of extended re- 
sisting substances, and, therefore, could not 
have referied the pleasant or painful sensa- 
tions of those classes to such external causes, 
more than w^e refer directly, to an external 
cause, any painful or pleasing emotion, or 
other internal affection of the mind. In all 
but one class of our sensations, then, it is 
evident that what Dr Reid calls peiception, 
as the operation of a peculiar mental faculty, 
is nothing more than a suggestion of memory 
or association, which differs in no respect 
from other suggestions, arising from other co- 
existences or successions of feelings, equally 
uniform or frequent. It is only in a single 
class of sensations, therefore, — that which 
Dr Reid ascribes to touch, — that perception, 
which he regards as a peculiar faculty, ex- 
tending to all our sensations, can be said to 
have any primary operation, even though W'e 
should agree with him in supposing that our 
belief of extended resistance is not reducible, 
by analysis, to any more general principles. 
If, how^ever, my analysis of the complex no- 
tion of matter be just, perception, in its re- 
lation to om* original sensations of touch, as 
much as in relation to the immediate feelings 
which we derive from smell, taste, sight, and 
hearing, is only one of the many operations of 
the suggesting or associating principle. But, 
even on his own principles, I repeat, it must 
be confined to the single class of feelings, 
which he considers as tactual, and is not an 
ori^nal principle, co-extensive wdth all the 
original varieties of sensation. Even in the 
single class, to which it is thus, on his o^vn 
principles, to be confined, it is not so much 
what he would term a faculty, as an intuitive 
belief, by which we are led iiTesistibly, on the 
existence of certain sensations, to ascribe these 
to causes that are external and corporeal ; or 
if we give the name of faculty to this peculiar 
form of intuition, we should give it equally to 
all our intuitions, and rank, among our facul- 
ties, the belief of the continued order of Na- 
ture, or the belief of our own identity, as 
much as our belief of external things, if our 
senses themselves are unable to give us any 
information of them. 


LECTURE XXVI. 

THE SAJTE SUBJECT, CONTINUED. 

My last Lecture, Gentlemen, w^as chiefly 
employed in considering the nature of that 
complex process w'hich takes place in the 
mind, when w^e asenbe the various classes 
of our sensations to their various externa 
objects, — to the analysis of which process w^e 
were led, by the importance wdiich Dr Reid 
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has attached to the distinction of sensation 
and perception ; — a sensation, as understood 
by him, being the simple feeling that imme- 
diately follows the action of an external body 
on any of our organs of sense, considered 
merely as a feeling of the mind ; the corres- 
ponding perception being the reference of this 
feeling to the external body as its cause. 

The distinction I allowed to be a conveni- 
ent one, if the nature of the complex process 
which It expresses be rightly understood. 
The only question that seemed, philosophi- 
cally, of importance, with respect to it, was, 
whether the perception in this sense, — ^the 
reference of the sensation to its external cor- 
poreal cause, — implies, as Dr Reid contends, 
a peculiar mental power, co-extensive with 
sensation, to be distinguished by a peculiar 
name in the catalogue of our faculties, or be 
not merely one of the results of a more gene- 
ral power, which is afterwards to be consi- 
dered by us, — the power of association, — ^by 
which one feeling suggests, or induces, other 
feelings that have formerly co-existed with it. 

It would be needless to recapitulate the 
argument minutely, in its relation to all the 
senses. That of smell, which Dr Reid has 
himself chosen as an example, will be suffi- 
cient for our retrospect. 

Certain particles of odorous matter act on 
my nostrils, — a peculiar sensation of fragrance 
arises, — I refer this sensation to a rose. This 
reference, which is unquestionably something 
superadded to the original sensation itself, is 
what Dr Reid terms the perception of the fra- 
grant body. But what is the reference itself, 
and to wffiat source is it to be ascribed ? That 
we should have supposed our sensations to 
have had a cause of some sort, as we suppose 
a cause of all our feehngs internal as w’^ell as 
external, may indeed be admitted. But if I 
had had no other sense than that of smell,— 
if I had never seen a rose, — or, rather, since 
the knowledge, which vision affords, is chiefly 
of a secondary kind, if I had no mode of be- 
coming acquainted ^’i^th the compound of ex- 
tension and resistance, which the mere sen- 
sations of smell, it is evident, are incapable of 
affording, — could I have made this reference 
of ray sensation to a quality of a fragrant 
body ? Could I, in short, have had more than 
the mere sensation itself, with that general be- 
lief of a cause of some^ort, which is not con- 
fined to our sensationsr but is common to 
them with all our other feehngs ? 

By mere smell, as it appears to me, I could 
not have become acquainted with the exist- 
ence of corporeal substan(*es, — ^in the sense in 
which we now understand the term corporeal, 
—nor* consequently, with the qualities of cor- 
poreal substances j and, if so, how could I 
have had that perception of which Dr Reid 
speaks, — that reference to a fragrant body, 
of which, as a body, I was before in abso- 
lute ignorance’ I should, indeed) have as- 


cribed the sensation to some cause or antece- 
dent, like every other feeling ; but I could as 
little have ascribed it to a bodily cause, as any 
feeling of joy or sorrow. I refer it now to a 
rose ; because, being endowed with other 
sensitive capacities, I have previously learned, 
from another source, the existence of causes 
without, extended and resisting, — because I 
have previously touched or seen a rose, when 
the sensation of fragrance co-existed with my 
visual or tactual sensation ; affd all which dis- 
tinguishes the perception from the mere sen- 
sation, is this suggestion of former experience, 
which reminds me now of other feelings, with 
the continuance or cessation of which, in in- 
numerable former instances, the fragrance it- 
self also continued or ceased. The percep- 
tion, in short, in smell, taste, hearing, is a 
sensation suggesting, by association, the no- 
tion of some extended and resisting substance, 
flagrant, sapid, vibratoiy, — a notion which 
smell alone, taste alone, hearing alone, never 
could have afforded ; but which, when once 
received from any other source, may be sug- 
gested by these as readily as any other asso- 
ciate feehng that has frequently co-existed 
with them. To the simple primary sensa- 
tions of vision the same remark may be ap- 
hed. A mere sensation of colour could not 
ave made me acquainted with the existence 
of bodies that would resist my effort to grasp 
them. It IS only in one sense, therefore, — 
that which affords us the knowledge of resist- 
ance, — that any thing like original perception 
can be found, and even in this, the process of 
perception, as I fonnerly explained to you, 
implies no peculiar power, hut only common 
sensations, with associations and inferences of 
precisely the same kind as those which are 
continually taking place in all our reasonings 
and trains of thought. 

Extension and resistance, I need scarcely 
repeat, are the complex elements of what we 
term matter j and nothing is matter to our 
conception, or a body, to use the simpler sy- 
nonymous term, which does not involve these 
elements. If we had no other sense than that 
of smell, and, therefore, could not have refer- 
red the sensations to any fragrant body, what, 
m Dr Reid’s meaning of this term, would the 
supposed power of perception, in these cir- 
cumstances, have been ? What would it have 
been, in like manner, if we had had only the 
sense of taste in sweetness and bitterness, — 
or of hearing in melody, — or of vision in co- 
lour, — ^without the capacity of knowing light 
as a matenal substance, or the bodies that vi- 
brated, or the bodies of another kind that were 
sweet or bitter ? It is only by the sense of 
touch, or, at least* by that class of perceptions 
which Dr Reid ascribes to touch, — and whicn 
therefore, though traced by us, in part, to an- 
other source, I, for brevity’s sake, comprehend 
under that term in our present discussion, — it 
is only by touch that we become acquainted 
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with those elements which are essential to reference is all which the perception super- 
our very notion of a body ; ^ and to touch, adds to the sensation ; — and the source of 
therefore, in his own view of it, we must be the reference itself we are still left to seek in 
indebted, directly or indirectly, as often as we the other principles of our intellectual nature, 
refer the sensations of any other class to a We have no need, however, to invent a pe- 
corporeal cause. Even in the supposed per- cuhar power of the mind for producing it ; 
ceptions of touch itself, however, as we have since there are other principles of our nature, 
seen, the reference of our feelings to an exter- from which it may readily be supposed to 
nal cause is not demonstrative of any peculiar jSow, — the principle by which we are led to 
power of the, mind to be classed separately believe that every new consequent, in a train 
from its other faculties. But when a body is of changes, must have had a new antecedent 
Erst grasped, in infancy, by fingers that have of some sort in the train, and the principle of 
been accustomed to contract without being association, by which feelings, that have usu^ 
impeded, we leam to consider the sensation ally co-existe4 suggest or become represen- 
as the result of a cause that is different from tative of each other. With these principles, 
our o\yn mind, because it breaks an accustom- it certainly is not wonderful, that, when the 
ed series of feelings, in which all the antece- fragrance of a rose has uniformly affected our 
dents, feh by us at the time, were such as sense of smell, as often as the flower itself 
were befoie uniformly followed by a different was presented to us, we should ascribe the 
consequent, and were expected, therefore, to fragrance to the flower which we have seen 
have again their usual consequent. The cause and handled; — ^But though it would not be 
of the new sensation, which is thus believed wonderful that we should make it, it would 
to be something different from our sentient indeed be wondeiful, if, wnth these princi- 
self, is regal ded by us as something which has pies, we did not make that very reference, for 
parts, and which resists our effort, that is to which Dr Reid thinks it necessary to have 
say, as an external body ; — because the mus- recourse to a peculiar faculty of perception, 
cular feeling, excited by the object grasped, is. Such, then, is the view which I would take 
m the first place, ^ the very feeling of that of that ^stinction of sensation and perception 
which we term resistance ; and, secondly, be- which Dr Reid, and the philosophers who 
cause, by uniformly supplying the place of a have followed him, and many of the philoso- 
definite portion of a progressive senes of feel- phers, too, that preceded him,— for the dis- 
ings, it becomes ultimately representative of tmction, as I have said, is far from being an 
that particular length of series, or number of original one, — have understood in a different 
parts, of which it thus uniformly supplies the sense ; in consequence, as I cannot but think, 
place. ^ Perception, then, even in that class of a detective analysis of the mental process, 
of feelings by which we learn to consider our- which constitutes the reference of our feelings 
selves as surrounded by substances extended of this class to causes that are without, 
and resisting, is only another name, as 1 have There is another distinction, which he has 
said, for the result of certain associations and adopted from the philosophers that preceded 
inferences that flow from other more general him, and which forms an important part of his 
principles of the mind , and, with respect to system of perception, — a distinction that is 
ail our other sensations, it is only another just to a certain extent, though not to the full 
name for the suggestion of these very percep- extent, and in the precise manner, in which 

tions of touch, or at least of the feelings, tac- he and other writers have maintained it 

tual and muscular, which are, by Dr Reid, as- and with respect to which, therefore, it will 
cribed to that single sense. If we had been be necessary to point out to you how far I 
unsusceptible of these tactual and muscular conceive it to be safely admissible. I allude 
feelings, and, consequently, had never conceiv- to the division which has been formed of the 
ed the existence of any thing extended and re- primary and secondary qualities of matter, 
sisting till the sensation of fragrance, colour, « Every one knows that extension, divisi- 
sweetness, or sound had arisen, we should, bility, figure, motion, solidity, hardness, soft- 
after any one or all of these sensations, have ness, and flmdity, were by Mr Locke called 
still knoiyn as little of bodies without, as if primary qualities of, bcdy ; and that sound, 
no sensation whatever had been excited. colour, taste, smell, and heat or cold, were 
The distmction, then, on which Dr Reid called secondary qualities. Is there a just 
has founded so much, involves, in his view of foundation for this distinction? Is there any 
it, and in the view that is generally taken of thing common to the primary, which belongs 
It, a false conception of the nature of the not to the secondary? And what is it? 
process which he describes. The two words, “ I answer. That there appears to me to 
station and perception, are indeed, as I be a real foundation for the distinction ; and 
have already remarked, very convenient for it is this ; That our senses give us a direct 
expressing, in one case, the mere existence and a distinct notion of the primary qualities, 
of an external feeling,— -in the other case, the and inform us what they are in themselves; 
reference which the percipient mind has made but, of the secondary qualities, our senses give 
of this feehng to an external cause. But this us only a relative and obscure notion TJiey 
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iiiforna us only, that they are qualities that 
affect us in a certain manner, that is, produce 
m us a certain sensation ; but as to what they 
are in themselves, our senses leave us in the 
dark. 

“ The notion we have of primary qualities 
is direct, and not relative only. A relative 
notion of a thing is, strictly speaking, no no- 
tion of the thing at all, but only of some re- 
lation which it bears to something else. 

“ Thus gravity sometimes signifies the ten- 
dency of bodies towards the earth ; sometimes 
it signifies the cause of that tendency. When 
it means the first, I have a direct and distinct 
notion of gravity: I see it, and feel it, and 
know perfectly what it is ; but this tendency 
must have a cause. We give the same name 
to the cause 5 and that cause has been an ob- 
ject of thought and of speculation. Now 
what notion have we of this cause, when we 
think and reason about it ? It is evident we 
think of it as an unknown cause, of a known 
effect. This is a relative notion, and it must 
be obscure ; because it gives us no conception 
of what the thing is, but of what relation it 
bears to something else. Every relation 
which a thing unknowm bears to something! 
that is known, may give a relative notion of 
it ; and there are many objects of thought, and 
of discourse, of which our faculties can give 
no better than a relative notion. 

“ Having premised these things, to explain 
what is meant by a relative notion, it is evi- 
dent that our notion of primary qualities is not 
of this kind ; we know what they are, and 
not barely what relation they bear to some- 
thing else. 

“ It is othenvise with secondary qualities. 
If you ask me, what is that quality or modifi- 
cation in a rose which I call its smell, I am at 
a loss to answer directly. Upon reflection I 
find, that I have a distinct notion of the sen- 
sation which it produces in my mind. But 
there can be nothing like to this sensation in 
the rose, because it is insentient. The qua- 
lity in the rose is something which occasions 
the sensations in me ; but what that something 
is, I know not. My senses give me no in- 
formation upon this point. The only notion, 
therefore, my senses give is this, That smell 
in the rose is an unknown quality or modifi- 
cation, which is the cause or occasion of a 
sensation which I know j^vell. The relation 
which this unknown quality bears to the sen- 
sation with which nature hath connected it, 
is all I learn from the sense of smelling j but 
this is evidently a relative notion. The same 
reasoning will apply to every secondary qua- 
lity. 

« Thus I think it appears, that there is a 
real foundation for the ^stinction of primary 
from secondary qualities ; and that they are 
distinguished by this, that of the primary we 
have by our senses a direct and distinct no- 
tion ; but of the secondary only a relative no- 


tion, which must, because it is only relative, 
be obscure ; they are conceived only as the un- 
known causes or occasions of certain sensa- 
tions with which we are well acquainted.’’* 
Though, as I have explained to you fully, 
in my former Lectures, we should not, at least 
in far the greater number of our sensations, 
have considered them, originally, as proceed' 
ing from external causes, we yet, after the ac- 
quisitions of knowledge, with w’hich the first 
years of our life enrich us, believe, that there 
is an external cause of all our sensations, — of 
smells and tastes, as much as of those feelings 
of the mind which constitute our notions of 
extension and resistance. Bat the difference, 
in these cases, is, that though we learn, by 
experience, of certain successions or co-exist- 
ences of feehngs, to refer to a corporeal cause 
our sensations of fragrance, and various other 
species of sensations, there is nothing in the 
sensation of fragrance itself, or in the other 
analogous sensations, of which I speak, that 
might not indicate as much a cause directly 
spiritual as a cause like that to which we at 
present give the name of body, while the very 
notion of extension and resistance combined, 
seems necessarily to indicate a material cause, 
or rather is truly that which constitutes our 
very notion of matter. 

We believe, indeed, that our sensations of 
fragrance, sweetness, sound, have causes of 
some sort, as truly as we believe that our 
feelings of extension and resistan^'e have a 
cause, or causes of some sort ; but if we have 
previously given the name of matter, with di- 
rect reference to the one set of effects, and 
not with direct reference to the other, it ne- 
cessarily follows, that, in relation to matter, 
as often as we speak or think of it, the quali - 
ties which correspond with the one set of ef- 
fects, that have led us to use that name, must 
be regarded by us as primary, and the others, 
which may or may not co-exist with these, 
only as secondary. An external body may 
or may not he fragrant, because fragrance is 
not one of the quahties previously included 
by us in our definition of a body ; but it must 
be extended, and present an obstacle to our 
compressing force, because these are the veiy 
qualities which we have included in our defi 
nition, and without which, therefore, the dei 
finition must cease to be applicable to the 
things defined. 

If, originally, we had invented the word 
matter to denote the cause, whatever it might 
be, of our sensations of smell, it is very evi- 
dent that fragrance would then have been to 
us the primary quality of matter, as being that 
which was essential to our definition of mat- 
ter, — and all other qualities, by which the 
cause of smell might, or might not at the 
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same time affect oiir other senses, would then 
have been secondary qualities only, — as be- 
ing qualities compatible with our definition of 
matter, but not essential to it. 

What we now term matter, however, I have 
repeatedly observed, is that which we consider 
as occupying space, and resisting our effort to 
compress it ; and those qualities of matter may j 
well be said to be primary, by which matter j 
itself, as thus defined, becomes known to us, j 
or by the union* of which, in our conception, 
we form the complex notion of matter, and 
give or withhold that name according as these 
qualities are present or absent. Extension 
and resistance are the distinguishing qualities 
that direct us in all our applications of the 
word which comprehends them. They are 
truly pnmary qualities therefore ; since, with- 
out our consideration of them, we never could 
have formed the complex notion of the sub- 
stance itself, to which we afterwards, in our 
analysis of that complex notion, ascribe them 
separately as qualities ; and all the other qua- 
lities, which we may afterwards find occasion 
to refer to an extended resisting substance, 
must evidently be secondary, in reference to 
those qualities, without which, as previously 
combined in our thought, we could not have 
had the pnmary notion of the substance to 
which we thus secondarily refer them. If, in 
the case which we have already frequently 
imagined, of the single sense of smell, we had 
been absolutely unsusceptible of every other 
external feeling, we might, indeed, have con- 
sidered our sensation as the effect of some 
cause, and even of a cause that was different 
from our mind itself ; but it is very evident 
that we could not have considered it as the 
effect of the presence of matter, at least as 
that term is now understood by us. If, in 
these circumstances, after frequent repetition 
of the fragrance, as the only quality of bodies 
with which we could be acquainted, we w^ere 
to acquire in an instant all the other senses 
which we now possess, so as to become 
capable of forming that complex notion of 
things extended and resisting, which is our 
present notion of matter, we should then, in- 
deed, have a fuller notion of the rose, of the 
mere fragrance of which we before were sen- 
sible, ^vithout knowing of what it was the 
fragrance, and might learn to refer the fra- 
grance to the rose, by the same co-existences 
of sensations which have led us, in our pre- 
sent circumstances, to combine the fragjrance 
with other quahties, m the complex concep- 
tion of the flower. Even then, however, 
though the fragrance, which was our first 
sensation, had truly been known to us before 
the other qualities, and though the sensation 
itself, therefore, as a mere sensation, would 
deserve the name of primary, the reference of ^ 
this earlier feeling to the external rose, as its 
cause, would still tmly be secondary to the 
earher reference, or rather to the earlier com- 


bination of other qualities, in one complex 
whole, by which we had formed to ourselves 
the notion of the extended and resisting rose, 
as a body that admitted the subsequent re- 
ference of the delightful sensation of fragrance 
to be made to it, as the equal cause of these 
different effects. 

In this sense, then, the distinction of the 
primary and secondary qualities of matter is 
just, that, whatever qualities we refer to a 
material cause must be, in reference, secon, 
dary to those qualities that are essential to 
our very notion of the body to which the 
subsequent reference of the other qualities is 
made. We have formed our definition of 
matter ; and, as in every other definition of 
every sort, the qualities included in the defi- 
nition must always, in comparison of other 
qualities, be primary and essential, relatively 
to the thing defined. 

Nor is this all — It will be admitted like- 
wise, that the quahties termed primary, which 
alone are included in our general de^itions 
of matter, and which are all, as we have seen, 
modifications of mere extension and resistance, 
are, even after we have learned to consider 
the causes of all our sensations as substances 
external to the mind, still felt by us to be ex- 
ternal, with more clearness and vividness than 
the other qualities which we term secondary. 
The difference is partly, and chiefly, in the 
nature of the sensations themselves, as al- 
ready explained to you, but depends also, I 
conceive, in no inconsiderable degree, on the 
permanence and universality of the objects 
which possess the primary qualities, and the 
padiness with which we can renew our feel- 
ing of them at will, from the constant pre- 
sence of our own bodily frame, itself extend- 
ed and resisting, and of the other causes of 
these feelings of extension and resistance^ 
that seem to be everywhere surrounding us. 
Tastes, smells, sounds, even colours, though 
more lasting than these, are not always be- 
fore us ; but there is not a moment at which 
we cannot, by the mere stretching of our 
hand, produce at pleasure the feeling of some- 
thing extended and resisting. It is a very 
natural effect of this difference, that the one 
set of causes which are always before us, 
should seem to us, therefore, pecuharly per- 
manent, and the other set, that are only oc- 
casionally present, should seem almost as 
fugitive as our sensafions themselves. 

In these most important respects there is, 
then, a just ground for the distinction of the 
primary from the secondary qualities of bo- 
dies. They are primary in the order of our 
definition of matter ; and they are felt by us 
as pecuharly permanent, independently of out 
feelings, w^hich they seem at every moment 
ready to awake. The power of affecting us 
with smell, taste, sight, or heanng, may or 
may not be present ; but the power of ex- 
citing the feelings of extension and resistance 
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is constantly present, and is regarded by us 
as essential to our very notion of matter ; or, 
in other words, we give the name of matter 
only where this complex perception is excited 
in us. We seem, therefore, to be constantly 
surrounded with a material world of substan- 
ces extended and resisting, that is to say, a 
world of substances capable of exciting m us 
the feelings which are ascribed to the primary 
quality of matter ; but still the feeling of these 
primary qualities, which we regard as perma- 
nent, is, not less than the feeling of the se- 
condary qualities, a state or affection of the 
mind, and nothing more; — and in the one 
case, as much as in the other, in the percep- 
tion of the qualities termed secondary, as 
much as of the qualities termed pnmary, the 
feeling, when it occurs, is the direct or im- 
mediate lesult of the presence of the external 
body with the quality of which it corresponds; 
or, if there be any difference in this respect, 

I conceive that our feeling of fragrance, or 
sweetness, was, originally at least, a more im- 
mediate result of the presence of odorous or 
sapid particles, than any feeling of extension, 
without the mind, was the effect of the first 
body which we touched. 

To the extent which I have now stated, 
then, the difference of these classes of quali- 
ties may be admitted. But, as to the other 
differences asserted, they seem to be founded 
on a false view of the nature of perception, 

1 cannot discover any thing in the sensations 
themselves, corresponding with the primary 
and secondary qualities, which is direct, as 
Dr Reid says, in the one case, and only reW 
tive in the other. All are relative, m his 
sense of the term, and equally relative, — our 
perception of extension and resistance as 
much as our perception of fra^nce or bit- 
terness. Our feeling of extension is not it- 
self matter, but a feeling excited by matter. 
We ascribe, indeed, our sensations, as effects, 
to external objects that excite them ; but it 
is only by the medium of our sensations that 
these, in any case, become known to us as 
objects. To say that our perception of ex- 
tension is not relative, to a certmn external 
cause of this perception, direct or indirect, as 
our perception of fragrance is relative to a 
certain external cause, would be to say that ' 
our perception of extension, induced % the 
presence of an external cause, is not a mental 
phenomenon, as much as the perception of 
fragrance, but is something more than a state 
of the wnd ; for, if the perception of exten- 
sion b^, as all our perceptions and other feel- 
ings must surely be, a mental phenomenon, a 
state of mind> not of matter, the reference 
made of this to an external cause must be on- 
ly to something wtnch is conceived relatively 
p the cause of this feeling. What matter is 
independently of our perception, we know 
not, and cannot know, for it is only by our 
sensations that we can have any connexion 


with it ; and even though we were supposed 
to have our connexion with it enlarged, by 
various senses additional to those which we 
possess at present, and our acquaintance with 
it, therefore, to be far more minute, this very 
knowledge, however widely augmented, must 
Itself be a mental phenomenon, in like man. 
ner, the reference of which, to matter, as an 
external cause, would still be relative only 
like our present knowledge. That the con- 
nexion of the feeling of extenlion, witlj a cor- 
poreal substance really existing without, de- 
pends on the arbitrary arrangement made by 
the Deity ; and that all of which we are con- 
scious might, therefore, have existed, as at 
present, though no external cause had been, — . 
Dr Reid, who ascribes to an intuitive princi- 
ple our belief of an external universe, virtually 
allows ; and this very admission surely implies 
that the notion does not, directly and neces- 
sarily, involve the existence of any particular 
cause, but is relative only to that particular 
cause, whatever it may be in itself, by which 
the Deity has thought proper to produce the 
corresponding feeling of our mind. It is quite 
evident that we cannot, in this case, appeal to 
experience to inform us what sensations or 
perceptions are more or less direct ; for ex- 
perience, strictly understood, does not extend 
beyond the feelings of our own mind, unless 
in this very relative belief itself, that there are 
certain external causes of our feelings — causes 
which it is impossible for us not to conceive 
as really existing, but of which we know no- 
thing more than that our feelings, in all that 
wide variety of states of mind, which we ex- 
press briefly by the terms sensations or per- 
ceptions^ are made to depend on them. In 
the series of states in which the mind has ex- 
isted, from the first moment of our life to the 
present hour, the feelings of extension, re- 
sistance, joy, sorrow, fragrance, colour, hope, 
fear, heat, cold, admiration, resentment, have 
often had place ; and some of these feelings 
I it has been impossible for us not to ascnbe to 
a direct external cause ; but there have not 
been m the mental series, which is all of 
which we can be conscious, both that feeling 
of the mind, which we term the perception 
of extension, and also body itself, as the cause 
of this feeling ; for body, as an actual sub- 
stance, cannot be a part of the consciousness 
of the mind, which is a different substance. 
It is sufiicient for us to believe, that there 
are external causes of this feeling of the 
mind, permanent and independent of it, 
which produce, in regular series, all those 
phenomena that are found by us in the phy- 
sical events of the universe, and with the 
continuance of which, therefore, our percep- 
tions also will continue : we cannot truly 
suppose more, without conceiving our very 
notion of extension, a mental state, to be it- 
self a body extended which we have as little 
reason to suppose, as that our sensation of 
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fragrance, another mental state, is itself a fi*a- 1 
grant body. It is needless to prolong this 
discussion, by endeavouring to place tlie ar- 
gument m new points of view. The simple 
answer to the question, “ Is our notion of 
extension, or of the other primary qualities of 
matter, a phenomenon or affection of matter 
or of mind?” would be of itself sufficient; 
for if it be a state of the mind, as much as 
our feeling of beat* or of fragrance, and a state 
produced by the presence of an external 
cause, as our sensations of heat or fragrance 
are produced, then there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the knowledge is, m one case, more 
direct than in the other. In both, it is the | 
effect of the presence of an external cause, 
and in both it must be relative only, to adopt 
Dr Reid’s phrase, to that particular cause 
which produced it ; the knowledge of which 
cause, in the case of extension, as much as in 
the case of fragrance, is nothing more than 
the knowledge that there is, without us, 
something which is not our mind itself, but 
which exists, as we cannot but believe, per- 
manently, and independently of our mind, 
and produces, according to its own varieties, 
in relation to our corporeal frame, at one 
time, that affection of the mind which we 
denominate the perception of extension ; at 
another time, that different affection of the 
mind, which we denominate the perception 
of fragrance. What it is, as it exists in ab- 
solute independence of our perceptions, we, 
who become acquainted with it only by those 
very perceptions, know not, in eitier case ; 
but we know it at least, — ^which is the only 
knowledge important for us, — as it exists re- 
latively to us ; that is to say, it is impossible 
for us, from the very constitution of our na- 
ture, not to regard the vanety of our percep- 
tions as occasioned by a corresponding variety 
of causes external to our mind ; though, even 
in making this reference, we must still beheve 
our perceptions themselves to be altogether 
different and distinct from the external causes, 
whatever they may be, which have produced 
them ; to be, m short, phenomena purely 
mental, and to be this equally, whether they 
relate to the primary or the secondary quali- 
ties of matter; our notion of extension, in 
whatever way the Deity may have connected 
it with the presence of external things, being 
as much a state of the mind itself as our no- 
tion of sweetness or sound. 

These observ^ations, on the process of sug- 
gestion, which, in the reference to an external 
cause, distinguishes our perceptions from our 
simpler sensations, — and on the real and sup- 
posed differences of the pnmary and secondary 
qualities of matter, — ^will have prepared you, 

1 trust, for understanding better the claim 
which Dr Reid has made to the honour of 
overthrowing what he nas termed the ideal 
system of perception. It is a claim, as I 
have said, which appears to me truly won- 


derful, both as made by him and as admitted 
by others; the mighty achievement which 
appeared to him to be the overthrow of a 
great system, being nothing more than the 
proof that certain phrases are metaphorical, 
which were intended by their authors to be 
understood only as metaphors. 

In perception there is, as I have already fre- 
quently repeated, a certain series — the pre- 
sence of an external object — the affection of 
the sensorial organ, ^the affection of the sen- 
tient mind. As the two last, however, be- 
long to one being — the being called sel£~« 
which continues ffie same, while the exter- 
nal objects around are incessantly changmg ; 
— It IS not wonderful, that, in speaking of 
perception, we should often think merely of 
the object as one, and of ourself, (this com- 
pound of mind and matter,) as also one, 
uniting the organic and mental changes, in 
the single word which expresses our percep- 
tion. To see and to hear, for example, are 
single words, expressive of this whole process, 
the bodily as well as the mental part, — for we 
do not consider the terms as applicable, in 
strict philosophic propriety, to cases in which 
the mere mental affection is the same, but 
the corporeal part is believed by us to be dif» 
ferent, — as in sleep, or reverie, when the 
castle, the forest, the stream, rise before us 
as m reality, and we feel as if we were truly 
listening to voices which we love. That 
we feel as if we were listening, and feel as ij 
we saw, is our language, when, in our waking 
hours, we speak of these phenomena of our 
dreams, — not that we actudiy saw and heard ; 
thus evidently showing that we comprehend, 
in these terms, when used without the quali- 
fying words, as not the mental changes of 
state only, but the whole process of percep- 
tion, corporeal as well as mental. The mere 
organic part of the process, however, being of 
importance only as it is followed by the men- 
tal part, and being always followed by the 
mental part, scarcely enters into our concep- 
tion, unless in cases of this sort, when we 
distinguish perception from vivid imagination, 
or when the whole compound process of per- 
ception IS a subject of our philosophic inquiry. 
As sight, hearing, perception, involve, in a 
single word, a process both mental and cor- 
i poreal, so, I have no doubt, the word idea, 

I though now confined more strictly to the 
I feeling of the mind," was long employed with 
: a more vague signification, so as sometimes 
I to mean the mental affection, sometimes the 
organic affection, sometimes both ; — in the 
same manner as at present we speak of sight, 
sometimes as mental, sometimes as organic, 
sometimes as both. It comprehends both, 
when we distinguish the mountain or forest 
which we see, from the mountain or forest 
of which we dream. It is mental only, when 
we speak of the pleasure of sight. It is or- 
ganic only, when we say of an eye, in which 
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the passage of the rays of light has become 
obstructed, that its sight is lost, or has been 
injured by disease. 

The consideration of this double sense of 
the term idea, in some of the older metaphy- 
sical writers, corresponding with our present 
double sense of the word perception, as in- 
volving both the corporeal and mental parts 
of the process, removes, I think, much of that 
apparent confusion which is sometimes to be 
found in their language on the subject ; when 
they combine, with the term, expressions 
which can be understood only in a material 
sense, after combining with it, at other times, 
expressions which can be understood only of 
the mind ; as it is not impossible that a pe- 
riod may arrive, when much of our reasoning, 
that involves no obscurity at present, may 
seem obscure and confused, to our successors, 
in that career of inquiry, which, perhaps, is 
yet scarcely begun ; merely because they may 
have limited, with stricter propriety, to one 
part of a process, terms which we now use as 
significant of a whole process. In the same 
manner, as we now exclude wholly from the 
term idea every thing organic, so may every 
thing organic hereafter be excluded from the 
term sight j and from the simple phrase, so 
familiar at present, that an eye has lost its 
sight, some future philosopher may be in- 
clined to assert, that we, who now use that 
phrase, consider the perception of vision as 
in the material organ ; and, if he have the ta- 
lents of Dr Reid, he may even form a series 
of admirable ratiocinations, in disproof of an 
opinion which nobody holds, and may con- 
sider himself, and perhaps, too, if he be as 
fortunate as the author of the Inquiry into 
the Human Mind, may be considered by 
others, as the overthrower of a mighty system 
of metaphysical illusion. 

How truly this has been the case, in the 
supposed overthrow of the ideal system, I 
shall proceed to show in my next Lecture. 


LECTURE XXYII. 

DR REID’S supposed CONFUTATION OF THE 
IDEAL SYSTEM CONTINUED ; HYPOTHESIS OF 
THE PERIPATETICS REGARDING PERCEPTION ; 
AND OPINIONS OF VARIOUS PHILOSOPHERS 
ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 

The remarks which I offered, in my last 
Lecture, in illustration of what have been 
termed the pnm^ and secondary qualities 
of matter, were intended chiefly to obviate 
that false yiew of them, in which the one set 
of these qualities is distinguished, as afford- 
ing us a knowledge that is direct, and the 


other set a knowledge that is relative only,' 
— as if any quahties of matter could become 
known to the mind but as they are capable 
of affecting the mind uith certain feelings, and 
as relative, therefore, to the feelings which 
they excite. What matter is, hut as the 
cause of those vanous states of mind, which 
we denominate our sensations or perceptions, 
it is surely impossible for us, by perception, 
to discover. The physical ^universe, amid 
which we are placed, may have innumerable 
qualities that have no relation to our perci- 
pient mind, — and qualities which, if our mind 
were endowed with other capacities of sen- 
sation, we might discover as readily as those 
which we know at present ; but the quahties 
that have no relation to the present state of 
the mind, cannot, to the mind, in its present 
state, be elements of its knowledge. Prom 
the very constitution of our nature, indeed, it 
is impossible for us not to believe that our 
sensations have external causes which corres- 
pond with them, and which have a perma- 
nence that is independent of our transient 
feelings, — a permanence that enables us to 
predict, in certain circumstances, the feelings 
which they are again to excite in our perci- 
pient mind ; and to the union of all these per- 
manent external causes, in one great system, 
we give the name of the material world. 
But tlie material w^orld, in the sense in which 
alone we are entitled to speak of it, is still 
only a name for a multitude of external causes 
of our feelings, — of causes which are recog- 
nized by us as permanent and uniform in their 
nature, but are so recognized by us only be- 
cause, in similar circumstances, they excite 
uniformly in the mind the same perceptions, 
or at least are supposed by us to be uniform 
in their own nature, when the perceptions 
which they excite in us are uniform. It is 
according to their mode of affecting the mind, 
then, with vanous sensations that we know 
them, — and not according to their absolute 
nature, which it is impossible for us to know', 
— ^whether we give the name of primary or 
secondary to the qualities which affect us. 
If our sensations were different, our percep- 
tions of the qualities of things, which induce 
these sensations in us, woidd instantly have 
a corresponding difference. All the external 
existences which we term matter, — and all 
the phenomena of their motion or their rest, 
— if known to us at all, are known to us on- 
ly by exciting in us, the percipients of them, 
(fertain feelings : — and qualities, which axe not 
more or less directly relative to our feehngs 
as sentient or percipient beings, are, therefore, 
qualities which we must be for ever incapable 
even of divining. 

This, and some other discussions which 
have of late engaged us, were in part intend- 
ed as preparatory to the inquiry on which we 
entered in the close of my Lecture, — ^the in- 
quiry into the justness of the praise which 
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has been claimed and received by Dr Reid, 
as the confute! of a very absurd theory of 
perception, till then universally prevalent : — 
and if, indeed, the theory which he is said to 
have confuted, had been the general belief of 
philosophers till confuted by him, there can 
be no question that he would have had a just 
claim to be considered as one of the chief 
benefactors of the Philosophy of Mind. At 
any rate, since this glory has been ascribed to 
him, and his supposed confutation of the the- 
ory of perception, by little images of objects 
conveyed to the mind, has been considered 
as forming one of the most important eras in 
intellectual science, it has acquired, from this 
universality of mistake with respect to it, an 
interest which, from its ovim merits, it would 
certainly be far from possessing. 

In the philosophy of the Peripatetics, and 
ill all the dark ^es of the scholastic followers 
of that system, ideas were truly considered as 
little images derived from objects without ; 
and, as the word idea still continued to be 
used after this original meaning had been 
abandoned, (as it continues still in all the 
works that treat of perception,) it is not 
wonderful that many of the accustomed forms 
of expression, which were retained together 
with it, should have been of a kind that, in 
their strict etymological meaning, might have 
seemed to harmonize more with the theory 
of ideas as images, which prevailed when 
these particular forms of expression originally 
became habitual, than with that of ideas as | 
mere states of the mind itself ; since this is j 
only what has happened with respect to in- 
numerable other words, in the transmutations 
of meaning which they have received during 
the long progress of scientific inquiry. The 
idea, in the old philosophy, had been that of 
which the presence immediately preceded the 
mental perception, — the direct external cause 
of perception ; and, accordingly, it may well 
be supposed that, when the direct cause of 
perception was believed to be not a foreign 
phantasm but a peculiar affection of the sen- 
sorial organ, that word which had formerly 
been applied to the supposed object would 
still imply some reference to the organic state, 
which was believed to supply the place of the 
shadowy film, or phantasm, m being, what it 
had been supposed to be, the immediate an- 
tecedent of perception. Idea, in short, in 
the old writers, hke the synonymous word 
perception at present, was expressive not of 
one part of a process, but of two parts of it. 
It included, with a certain vague comprehen- 
siveness, the organic change as well as the 
mental, — ^in the same way as perception now 
implies a certain change produced in our or- 
gans of sense, and a consequent change in the 
state of the mind ; and hence it is surely not 
very astonishing, that, while many expressions 
are found in the works of these older writers, 
which, in treating of ideas, have a reference 


to the mental part of the process of percep- 
tion, other expressions are occasionally em- 
ployed which relate only to the material pait 
of the process, — since both parts of the pro- 
cess, as I have said, were, to a certain degree, 
denoted by that single word. All this might 
very naturally take place, though nothing 
more were meant to be expressed by it than 
these two parts of the process, — the organic 
change, whatever it might be, and the subse- 
quent mental change, — without the necessary 
! intervention of something distinct from both, 
such as Dr Reid supposes to have been meant 
by the term Idea. 

It is this application, to the bodily part of 
the process, of expressions, which he con- 
sidered as intended to be applied to the 
mental part of perception, that has some- 
times misled him in the views which he has 
given of the opinions of former philosophers. 
But still more frequently has he been misled, 
by understanding in a literal sense phrases 
which were intended in a metaphorical sense, 
and which seem so obviously metaphorical 
that it is truly difficult to account for the 
misapprehension. Indeed, the same meta- 
phors, on the mere use of which Dr Reid 
founds so much, continue still to be used in 
the same manner as before he wrote. We 
speak of impressions on the mind — of ideas 
bright or obscure, permanent or fading — of 
senses that are the inlets to our knowledge 
of external things — and of memory in which 
this knowledge is stored — precisely as the 
writers and speakers before us used these 
phrases ; without meaning any thing more 
than that certain organic changes, necessary 
to perception, are produced by external ob- 
jects, — and that certain feelings, similar to 
those originally excited in this manner, are 
afterwards renewed, with more or less per- 
manence and vivacity, without the recurrence 
of the objects that originally produced them ; 
— and to arrange all the moods and figures of 
logic in confutation of mere metaphors, such 
as I cannot but think the images in the mind 
to have been, which Dr Reid so powerfully 
assailed, seems an undertaking not very differ- 
ent from that of exposing, syllogistically and 
seriously, all the follies of Grecian paganism 
as a system of theological belief, in the hope 
of converting some unfortunate poetaster or 
poet, who still talks, in his rhymings to his 
mistress, of Cupid and the Graces. 

There is, however, one very important 
practical inference to be drawn from this 
misapprehension — ^the necessity of avoiding, 
as much as possible,* in philosophic disqui- 
sition, the language of metaphor, especially 
when the precise meaning has not before 
been pointed out, so as to render any mis- 
conception of the intended meaning, when a 
metaphor is used, as nearly impossible as the 
condition of our intellectual nature will allow 
In calculating the possibility of this future 
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misconception, we should never estimate our | thing different from the perception itself, is 
o\ra perspicuity very highly ; for there is al- * sufficiently apparent from innumerable passa- 
ways in man a redundant facility of mistake, ges both of his Essay itself, and of his ad- 
beyond our most liberal allowance. As has mirable defence of the great doctrines of his 
been truly said, — Essay, in his controversy with Bishop Stil- 

hngfleet. He repeatedly states, that he uses 
“ 1 he difference is as great between the word idea as synonymous with conception 

The optics seeing, as the objects seen or notion, in the common use of those terms ; 

his only reason for preferring it to notion, 
and, imfortunately, it is the object only which (which assuredly Dr Reid could not suppose 
is in our power. The fallible optics that are to mean any thing distinct^from the mind,) 
to view it, are beyond our control ; and what- being, that the term notion seems to him 
ever opimon, therefore, the most cautious phi- better limited to a particular class of ideas, 
losopher may assert, he ought never to flatter those which he technically terms mixed 
himself with the absolute certainty that, in the modes. That ideas are not different from 
course of a few years, he may not be exhibit- perceptions is clearly expressed by him. 
ed and confuted, as the assertorof a doctrine, “To ask at what time a man has first any 
not merely different from that which he has ideas,” he says, “ is to ask when he begins 
professed, but eimctly opposite to it. to peiceive ; having ideas and perception 

The true nature of the opinions really held being the same thing.”* If he speaks of 
by philosophers is, however, to be determined our senses as the inlets to our ideas, the 
by reference to their works. To this, then, metaphor is surely a very obvious one ; or, 
let us proceed. if any one will still contend, that what is 

said metaphoncally must have been intended 
The language of Mr Locke, — to begin with really, it must he remembered, that he uses 
one of the most eminent of these, — is unfor- precisely the same metaphor in cases in 
tunately so very figurative, when he speaks which the real application of it is absolutely 
of the intellectual phenomena, (though I have impossible ; as, for example, with respect to 
no doubt that he would have avoided these our perceptions or sensations, and that, if we 
figures if he could have foreseen the possi- are to understand, from his use of such me- 
bility of their being interpreted literally,) that taphors, that he believed the ideas, thus in- 
it is not easy to show, by any single quota- troduced, to be distinct from the mind, wc 
tion, how very different his opinions as to must understand, in like manner, that he be- 
perception were, from those which Dr Reid lieved our sensations and perceptions, intro- 
has represented them to be. The great ques- duced in like manner, to be also things self, 
tioii is, whether he believed the existence of existing, and capable of being admitted, at 
ideas as things in the mind, separate from certain inlets, into the mind as their recipi- 
perception, and intermediate between the ent. Our senses, conversant about parti- 
organic affection, whatever it might he, and cular sensible objects, do convey,” he says, 
the mental affection ; or whether the idea “ into the mind, several distinct perceptions 
and the perception were considered by him of things, according to those various ways 
as the same. In the perception of external wherein those objects do affect them.”f 
objects,” says Dr Reid, “ all languages dis- « The senses are avenues provided by nature 
tinguish three things, — the mind that per- for the reception of sensations. I cannot 
ceives, — the operation of that mind, whidi is hut think that these, and the similar passages 
called perception, — and the object perceived, that occur in the Essay, ought, of themselves, 
Philosophers have introduced a fourth thing to have convinced Dr Reid, that he who 
in this process, which they call the idea of thus spoke of perceptions conveyed into the 
the object. ”f It is the merit of showing the mind, and of avenues provided for the recep- 
nullity of this supposed fourth thing which tion of sensations, might also, when he spoke 
Dr Reid claims, and which has been granted of the conveyance of ideas into the mind, 
to him without examination. The perception and of avenues for the reception of ideas, 
itself, as a state of the mind, or, as he chooses have meant nothing more than the simple 
to call it, an operation of the mind, he admits, external origin of those notions, or concep- 
and be admits also the organic change which tions, or feelings, or affections of mind, to 
precedes it. Did Mr Locke then contend which he gave the name of ideas ; especially 
for any thing more, for that fourth thing, when there is not a single argument in his 
the idea, ^distinct from the perception, — over Essay, or in any of his works, that is founded 
which Dr Reid supposes himself to have on the substantial reality of our ideas, as se- 
triumphed ? That be did not contend for any parate and distinct things in the mind. I 
thing more, nor conceive the idea to be any 

* Essay concerning Human Understanding, B. u. 
chap, i sect 9. 
t Sect, 3, 


♦ Pope. 

t On Jthe Intellectual Powers, Essay II. chap. xu. 
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shall refer only to one additional passage, 
which I purposely select, because it is, at the 
same time, veiy full of the particular figures 
that have misled Dr Eeid, and shows, there- 
fore, what the true meaning of the author 
was, at the time at which he used these 
figures. 

“ The other way of retention, is the power 
to revive again in our minds those ideas, 
which, after imprinting, have disappeared, or 
have been, as it were, laid aside out of sight ; 
and thus we do, when we conceive heat or 
hght, yellow or sweet, the object being re- 
moved. This is memory, which is, as it 
were, the store-house of our ideas. For, the 
narrow mind of man not being capable of 
having many ideas under view and consider- 
ation at once, it was necessary to have a re- 
pository to lay up those ideas, which at ano- 
ther time it might have use of. But our 
ideas being nothing but actual perceptions in 
the mind, which cease to be any thing when 
there is no perception of them, this laying up 
of our ideas in the repository of the memory 
signifies no more but this, that the mind has 
a power in many cases to revive perceptions 
which it has once had, with this additional 
perception annexed to them, that it has had 
them before. And in this sense it is, that 
our ideas are said to be in our memories, 
when indeed they are actually nowhere, but 
only there is an ability in the mind, when it 
will, to revive them again, and, as it were, 
paint them anew on itself, though some with 
more, some with less difficulty; some more 
lively, and others more obscurely.'*'* 

The doctrine of this truly eminent philoso- 
pher, therefore, is, that the presence of the 
external object, and the consequent organic 
change, are followed by an idea, “ which is 
nothing but the actual perception and that 
the laying up of these ideas in the memory 
signifies nothing more, than that the mind 
has, in many cases, a power to revive percep- 
tions which it has once had. All this, I con- 
ceive, is the very doctrine of Dr Reid on the 
subject; and to have confuted Mr Locke, 
therefore, if it had been possible for him, 
must have been a very unfortunate confuta- 
tion, as It would have been also to have con- 
futed as completely the very opinions on the 
subject which he was disposed himself to 
maintain. 

I may now pioceed further back, to ano- 
ther philosopher of great eminence, whose 
name, unfortunately for its reputation, is as- 
sociated more with his political and religious 
errors, than with his analytical investigations 
of the nature of the phenomena of thought. 
The author to whom I allude is Hobbes, 


♦ Essay concerrung Human Understanding, B. ii. 
(bap. X. sect. 2. 


without all question one of the most acute in- 
tellectual inquirers of the countiy and age in 
which he lived. As the physiology of the 
mind, in Britain at least, seemed at that time 
to be almost a new science, he was very ge- 
nerally complimented by his contemporary 
poets, as the discoverer of a new land. Some 
very beautiful Latin verses, addressed to him, 
I quoted to you m a former lecture, m which 
it was said, on occasion of his work on Hu- 
man Nature, that the mind, which had before 
known all things, was now, for the first time, 
made known to itself, — 

** Omnia hactenus 

Quaj nosse potuit, nota jam primum est sibi 

and in which he was said, in revealing the 
mind, to have performed a woik, next in di- 
vinity to that of creating it : 

« Divinum est opus 

Aniraum create, proximum huic ostendere.” 

By Cowley, who styles him the disco- 
verer of the golden lands of new philosophy,** 
he is compared to Columbus, with this dif- 
ference, that the world, which that great na- 
vigator found, was left by him rude and ne- 
glected, to the culture of future industry; 
while that which Hobbes discovered might 
be said to have been at once explored by him 
and cmhzed. The eloquence of his strong 
and perspicuous style, I may remark by the 
way, seems to have met with equal commen- 
dation, from his poetical pa^jegyrists, with 
whom, certainly not from the excellence of 
his own verses, he appears to have been in 
singular favour. His style is thus described, 
in some verses of Sheffield, Duke of Buck- 
ingham ; 

** Clear as a beautiful transparent skin. 

Which never hides the blood, yet holds it in ; 

Like a dehcious stream it ever ran. 

As smooth as woman, but as strong as man.”* 

The opinions of Hobbes, on the subject 
which we are considering, are stated at length, 
in that part of his Elements of Philosophy 
which he has entitled Physica ; and, far from 
justifying Dr Reid’s assertion, with respecj 
to the general ideal system of philosophers, 
may be considered in this important respect, 
as far, at least, as relates to the unity of the 
idea and the perception itself, as similar to 
his own. Sensation or perception he traces 
to the impulse of external objects, producing 
a motion along the nerves towards the brain, 
and a consequent reaction outwards, which 
he seems to think, very falsely indeed, may 
account for the reference to the object as ex- 
ternal. This hypothesis, however, is of no 


* On Hobbes and his Writings, v. 37— 40.— Worics, 
p. 180, 4to edit. 
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consequence. The only important point, in 
reference to the supposed universality of the 
system of ideas, is whether this philosopher 
of another age asserted the existence of ideas 
as intermediate things, distinct from the mere 
perception ; and on this subject he is as ex* 
plicit as Dr Reid himself could be. ^ The 
idea, or phantasma^ as he terms it, is the 
very perception or actus senUendu “ Phan- 
tasma enim est sentiendi actus ; neque diflfert 
a sensione aliter quam fieri dijSPert a factum 
e 5 se.”* The same doctrine, and I may add 
also, the same expression of the unity of 
the actus sentiendi and the phantasma, are 
to be found in various other parts of his 
works. 

I may, however, proceed still further back, 
to an auior of yet wider and more varied 
genius, one of those extraordinary men whom 
Nature gives to the world for her mightiest 
purposes, when she wishes to change the as- 
pect, not of a single science merely, but of all 
that can be known by man ; that illustrious 
rebel, who, in ovei throwing the authority of 
Aristotle, seemed to have acquiied, as it were 
by right of conquest, a sway m philosophy 
as absolute, though not so lasting, as that of 
the Grecian despot. “ Time,” says one of 
the most eloquent of his countrymen, ‘‘ has 
destroyed the opinions of Des Cartes. But 
his glory subsists still. He appears like one 
of those dethroned monarchs, who, on the 
very ruins of their empire, still seem born for 
the sovereignty of mankind. ”f 

On the opinions of Des Cartes, with re- 
spect to perception, Dr Reid has dwelt at 
great length, and has not^ merely represented 
him as joining in that belief of ideas, distinct 
from perception, which he represents as the 
universal belief of philosophers, but has even 
expressed astonishment, that Des Cartes, 
whose general opinions might have led him 
to a different conclusion, should yet have 
joined in the common one. “ The system 
of Des Cartes,” he says, “ is \vith great per- 
spicuity and acuteness explained by himself, 
in his writings, which ought to be consulted 
by those who would understand it.”| He i 
probably was not aware, when he wrote these 
few lines, how important was the reference 
which he made, especially to those whom he 
was addressing ; since the more they studied 
the view which he has given of the opinions 
of Des Cartes, the more necessary would it 
become for them to consult the original au- 
thor. 

** It is to be observed,” he says, “ that 
Des Cartes rejected a •part only of the an- 
dent theory concerning the perception of 
external objects by the senses, and that he 


adopted the other part. That theory may 
be divided into two parts, — the first, that 
images, species, or forms of external objects, 
come from the object, and enter by the 
avenues of the senses to the mind ; the se- 
cond part is, that the external object itself is 
not perceived, hut only the species or image 
of it in the mind. The first part Des Cartes 
and his followers rejected, and refuted by 
solid arguments ; but the second part, neither 
he nor his followers have thought of calling 
in question ; being persuaded that it is only a 
representative image, in the mind, of the ex- 
ternal object that we perceive, and not the 
object itself. And this image, which the 
Peripatetics called a species, he calls an idea, 
changing the name only, while he admits the 
thing.”* — “ Des Cartes, according to the 
spirit of his own philosophy, ought to have 
doubted of both parts of the Penpatetic hy- 
pothesis, or to have given his reasons, why 
he adopted one part, as well as why he re- 
jected the other part • especially since the un- 
learned, who have the faculty of perceiving 
objects by their senses, m no less perfection 
than philosophers, and should therefore know, 
as well as they, what it is they perceive, have 
been unanimous in this, that the objects they 
perceive are not ideas in their own minds, 
but things external. It might have been 
expected, that a philosopher, who was so 
cautious as not to take his own existence 
for granted, without proof, would not have 
taken it for granted, without proof, that 
every thing he perceived was only ideas in 
his own mind.”f 

All this might certainly have been expect- 
ed, as Dr Reid says, if the truth had not 
been, that the opinions of Des Cartes are 
precisely opposite to the representation which 
he has given of them, — ^that, far from be- 
lieving in the existence of images of external 
objects, as the immediate causes or antece- 
dents of perception, he strenuously contends 
against them. The presence of the external 
body, — the organic change, which he con- 
ceives to be a sort of motion of the small 
fibrils of the nerves and brain, — and the af- 
fection of the mind, which he expressly as- 
serts to have no resemblance whatever to the 
motion that gave occasion to it, — ^these are 
all which he conceives to constitute the pro- 
cess of perception, without any idea, as a 
thing distinct, — a fourth thing intervening be- 
tween the organic and the mental change. 
And this process is exactly the process which 
Dr Reid himself supposes, with this only 
difference, — an unimportant one for the pre- 
sent argument, — that Dr Reid, though he ad- 
mits some intervening organic change, does 
not state, positively, what he conceives to 
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be its nature, while the Piench philoso- j 
pher supposes it to consist in a motion of 
the nervous fibrils. The doctrine of Des 
Cartes is to be found, very fully stated, in 
his Principia Philosophice, in his JDioptneSy 
and in many passages of his small contro- 
versial works. He not merely rejects the ! 
Peripatetic notion of images or shadowy ! 
films, the resemblances of external things, 
received by th^ senses, — contending, that the 
mere organic affection — the motion of the 
nervous fibrils — ^is suflScient, without any 
such images, ‘Miversos motus tenuium un- 
iuscujusque nervi capillamentorum sufiicere 
ad diversos sens us pioducendum and prov- 
ing this by a very apposite case, to which he 
frequently recurs, of a bhnd man determining 
the dimensions of bodies by comprehending 
them within two crossed sticks, — in which 
case, he says, it cannot be supposed that the 
sticks transmit, through themselves, any ima- 
ges of the body ; but he even proceeds to ac- 
count for the common prejudice, with respect 
to the use of images in perception, ascribing 
it to the well-known effect of pictures in ex- 
citing notions of the objects pictured. Such 
is the nature of the mind,” he says, “ that, 
by its very constitution, when certain bodily 
motions take place, certain thoughts imme- 
diately arise, have no resemblance what- 
ever, as images, to the motions in conse- 
quence of which they arise. The thoughts 
which words, written or spoken, excite, have 
surely no resemblance to the words them- 
selves. A slight change in the motion of a 
pen may produce, in the reader, affections of 
mind the most opposite ; nor is it any reply 
to this to say, that the characters traced by 
the pen are only occasions that excite the 
mind itself to form opposite images, — for the 
case is equally striking when no such image 
can be formed, and the feeling is the imme- 
diate result of the application of the external 
body. When a sword has pierced any part, 
is not the feeling excited as different alto- 
gether from the mere motion of the sword, 
as colour, or sound, or smell, or taste ; and 
since we are sure, in the case of the mere 
pain from the sword, that no image of the 
sword is necessary, ought we not to extend 
the same inference, by analogy, to all the 
other affections of our senses, and to believe 
these also to depend, not on any images, or 
things transmitted to the brain, but on the 
mere constitution of our nature, by which 
certain thoughts are made to anse in conse- 
quence of certain corporeal motions ?” The 
passage is long, indeed, but it is so clear, and 
so decisive, as to the misrepresentation by 
Dr Reid of the opinion which he strangely 
considered himself as confuting; that I cannot 
refrain from quoting the original, that you 
may judge for yourselves, of the real meaning, 
which a translation might be supposed to have 
erred in conveying. 


“ Probatur deinde, talem esse nostrsB mentis 
naturam, ut ex eo solo quod quiaam motus in 
corpora fiant ad quaslibet cogitationes, nullam 
istorum motuum imaginem referentes, possit 
impelh; et speciatim ad illas confusas, quae 
sensus, sive sensationes dicuntur. Nam vi- 
demus, verba, sive ore prolata sive tantum 
scripta, quaslibet in animis nostris cogitationes 
et commotiones excitare. In eadem charfei, 
cum eodem calamo et atramento, si tantum 
calami extremitas certo modo supra chartam 
ducatur, literas exarabit, quae cogitationes 
praeliorum, tempestatum, furiarum, affectus- 
que indignationis et tristitiae in lectorum ani- 
mis concitabunt ; si vero alio modo fere simili 
calamus moveatur, cogitationes valde diversas, 
tranquillitatis, pacis, amcenitatis, affectusque 
plane contraries amoris et laetitiae efficiet. 
Respondebitur fortasse, scripturam vel lo- 
quelam nullos affectus, nuUasque rerum a se 
diversarum imagination es immediate in mente 
excitare, sed tantummodo diversas intellec- 
tiones ; quorum deinde occasione anima ipsa 
variarum rerum imagines in se efformat. 
Quid autem dicetur de sensu doloris et titil- 
lationis ? Gladius corpori nostro admovetur ; 
illud scindit ; ex hoc solo sequitur dolor ; qui 
sane non minus diversus est a gladii, vel cor- 
poris quod scinditur, locali motu, quam color, 
vel sonus, vel odor, vel sapor. Atque ideo 
cum dare videamus, doloris sensum in nobis 
excitari ab eo solo, quod aliquoe corporis nos- 
tri partes contactu alicujus altenus corporis 
localiter moveantur, concludere licet, men tern 
nostram esse talis naturse, ut, ab aliquibus 
etiam motibus localibus, omnium aliorum 
sensuum affectiones pati possit. 

“ Praeterea non deprehendimus uUam dif- 
ferentiam inter nervos, ex qua liceat judicare, 
aliud quid per unos, quam alios, ab organis 
i sensuum externomm ad cerebrum pervenire, 

I vel omnino quidquam eo pervenire prseter 
ipsorum nervorum motum localem.”* 

! It is scarcely possible to express more 
I strongly, oi illustrate more clearly, an opinion 
I so exactly the reverse of that doctrine of per- 
I ception, by the medium of representative 
S ideas or images, ascribed by Dr Reid to its 
illustrious author. It would not be more 
unjust, ever after all his laborious wntings 
on the subject, to rank the supposed confutei 
of the ideal system, as himself one of its 
most strenuous champions, than to make 
this charge against Des Cartes, and to say 
of him, in Dr Reid’s words, that “ the image 
which the Peripatetics called a species, he 
calls an idea, changing the name only, while 
he admits the thing. 

To these authors, whose opinions, on the 
subject of perception. Dr Reid has miscon- 
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ceived, I may add one, whom even he him- 
self allows to have shaken off the ideal sys- 
tem, and to have considered the idea and the 
perception, as not distinct, but the same, a 
modification of the mind, and nothing more. 

I allude to the celebrated Jansenist writer, 
Amauld, who maintains this doctrine as ex- 
pressly as Dr Reid himself, and makes it the 
foundation of his argument in his controversy 
with Mallebranche. But, if I were to quote 
to you every less important writer, who dis- 
believed the reality of ideas or images, as 
things existing separately and independently, 
I might quote to you almost every writer, 
Biitish and foreign, who, for the last century, 
and for many years preceding it, has treated 
of the mind. The narrow limits of a Lecture 
have forced me to confine my notice to the 
most illustrious. 

Of all evidence, however, with respect to 
the prevalence of opinions, the most decisive 
is that which is found, not m treatises read 
only by a few, but in the popular elementary 
works of science of the time, the general 
text-books of schools and colleges. I shall 
conclude this long discussion, therefore, wuth 
short quotations from two of the most distin- 
guished and popular authors, of this very use- 
ful class. 

The first is from the logic or rather the 
pneumatology of Le Clerc, the friend of 
Locke. In his chapter on the nature of 
ideas, he gives the history of the opinions of 
philosophers on this subject, and states among 
them the very doctrine which is most forcibly 
and accurately opposed to the ideal system of 
perception. “ Others,*’ he says, “ hold that 
ideas and the perception of ideas. are absolute- 
ly the same in themselves, and differ merely 
in OUT relative applications of them : that same 
feeling of the mind, which is termed an idea, 
in reference to the object which the mind 
considers, is termed a perception, when we 
speak of it relatively to the percipient mind ; 
but it is only of one modification of the mind 
that we speak, in both cases.” According 
to these philosophers, therefore, there are, in 
strictness of language, no ideas distinct from 
the mind itself. “ Alii putant ideas et per- 
ceptiones idearum easdem esse, licet relatio- 
nibus differant. Idea, uti censent, proprie ad 
objectum refertur, quod mens consi derat ; — 
perceptio, vero, ad men tern ipsam quse per- 
cipit ; sed duplex ilia rclatio ad unam modi- 
ficationem mentis pertinet. Itaque secundum 
hosce philosophos, nuUae sunt, proprie loquen- 
do, idese a mente nostra distinctse.”* What 
is it, I may ask, which Dr Reid considers 
himself as having added to this very philoso- 
phic view of perception? and, if he added 
nothing, it is surely too much to ascribe to 


* Qerid Pneumatologia, sect i. cap. v. subiect. 10. 


him the merit of detecting errors, the counter 
statement to which had long formed a part of 
the elementary worns of the schools. 

In addition to these quotations, — the num- 
ber of which may perhaps already have pro- 
duced at least as much weariness as convic- 
tion, — I shall content myself with a single 
paragraph, from a work of De Crousaz, the 
author, not of one merely, but of many very 
popular elementary works of 4ogic, and un- 
questionably one of the mo^st acute thinkers 
of his time. His works abound with many 
sagacious remarks on the sources of the pre- 
judice involved in that ideal system, which 
Dr Reid conceived himself the first to have 
overthrown ; and he states, in the strongest 
language, that our ideas are nothing more 
than states or affections of oiu mind itself. 

; ‘‘ Cogitandi modi — quibus cogitatio nostra 
modificatur, quos induit alios post alios, suf- 
ficiunt, ut per eos ad return cognitionem 
veniat ; nec sunt fingendse idese, ah ilhs modi-« 
ficationibus diversae.”* I may remark, by 
the way, that precisely the same distinction 
of sensations and perceptions, on which Dr 
Reid founds so much, is stated and enforced 
in the different works of this ingenious writer. 
Indeed so very similar are his opinions, that 
if he had lived after Dr Reid, and had in- 
tended to give a view of that very system of 
perception which we have been examining, I 
do not think that he could have varied m 
the slightest respect from that view of the 
process which he has given in his own origi- 
nal writings. 

It appears, then, that, so far is Dr Reid 
from having the merit of confuting the uni- 
versal, or even general illusion of philoso- 
phers, with respect to ideas in the mind, as 
images or separate things, distinct from the 
perception itself, that his own opinions as to 
perception, on this point at least, are precise- 
ly the same as those which generally prevail- 
ed before. From the time of the decay of 
the Peripatetic Philosophy, the process of 
perception was generally considered as invol- 
ving nothing more than the presence of an 
external object, an organic change or series of 
changes, and an affection of the mind imme- 
diately subsequent, without the intervention 
of any idea as> a fourth separate thing between 
the organic and the mental affection. I have 
no doubt that, with the exception of Berkeley 
and Mallebranche, who had peculiar and very 
erroneous notions on the subject, all the phi- 
losophers, whom Dr Reid considered himself 
as opposing, would, if they had been ques- 
tioned by him, have admitted, before they 
heard a single argument on his part, that 
their opinions, with respect to ideas, were 
precisely the same as his own ; and what then 
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would have remained for him to confute? 
He might, indeed, still have said, that it w’-as 
absurd, m those who considered perception 
as a mere state or modification of the mind, 
to speak of ideas in their mind • but the very 
xanguage, used by him for this purpose, would 
probably have contained some metaphor as 
little philosophic. We must still allow men 
to speak of ideas in their mind, if they will 
»ynly consent to believe that the ideas are tru- 
ly the mind itself variously affected ; as we 
must still allow men to talk of the rising and 
setting of the sun, if they will only admit that 
the motion which produces those appearances 
is not in that majestic and tranquil orb, but 
in our little globe of earth, which, carrying 
along with it, in its daily revolution, all our 
busy wisdom, and still busier folly, is itself as 
restless as its restless inhabitants. 

That a mind, so vigorous as that of Dr 
Reid, should have been capable of the series 
of misconceptions which we have traced, may 
seem wonderful, and truly is so ; and equally, 
or rather still more wonderful, is the general 
admission of his merit in this respect. I trust 
it will impress you with one important lesson, 
— which could not be taught more forcibly, 
than by the errors of so great a mind, — that 
it wiU always be necessary for you to consult 
the opinions of authors, — ^when their opinions 
are of sufficient importance to deserve to be 
accurately studied, — in their own works, and 
not in the works of those who profess to 
give a faithful account of them. From my 
own experience, I can most truly assure you, 
that there is scarcely an instance in which, 
on examining the works of those authors 
whom it is the custom more to cite than to 
read, I have found the view which I had 
received of them to be faithful. There is 
usually something more or something less, 
which modifies the general result ; some 
mere conjecture represented as an absolute 
affinnation, or some limited affirmation ex- 
tended to analogous caseSi which it was not 
meant to comprehend. And, by the various 
additions or subtractions, thus made, in pass- 
ing from mind to mind, so much of the 
spirit of the onginal doctrine is lost, that it 
may, in some cases, be considered as having 
made a fortunate escape, if it be not at last 
represented as directly opposite to what it is. 
It is like those engraved portraits of the emi- 
nent men of former ages, the copies of mere 
copies, from which every new artist, in the 
succession, has taken something, or to -vvhich 
he has added something, till not a lineament 
remains the same. If we are truly desirous 
of a faithful likeness, we must have recourse 
once more to the original painting. 


LECTURE XXYIII 

ON DR reed’s supposed PROOF OF A MATERIAL 

WORLD — ON VISION — AND ANALYSIS OF THE 

FEELINGS ASCRIBED TO IT, 

In my Lecture of yesterday, Gentlemen, 
we were engaged in considering the giounds 
of Dr Reid’s claim to the honour of detecting 
and exposing the fallacy of the hypothesis of 
ideas, as images, or things, in the mind, dis- 
tinct from the mind itself, — a claim which, 
though made by one who has many other in- 
dubitable titles to our respect and gratitude, 
we found, in this particular instance, to be in- 
admissible. 

It appeared, on an examination of the ori- 
ginal works of the eminent philosophers who 
I preceded him for more than a century, and 
i even of the common elementary treatises of 
the schools, that, though, after the Peripatetic 
hypothesis of species had been universally or 
generally abandoned, the language of that hy- 
pothesis continued to subsist metaphorically, 
— as it continues with equal force at this mo- 
ment, — ^it was only metaphorically that it did 
thus continue ; and that when Dr Reid, 
therefore, conceived, — in proving ideas not 
to be self-existing things, separate and dis- 
tinct from the percipient mind itself, — that 
he was confuting what every body believed, 
he merely assumed as real what was intend- 
ed as metaphorical, and overthrew opinions 
which the authors, to whom he ascribes them, 
would themselves have been equally eager to 
overthrow. But there is yet another point, 
connected with the theory of perception, on 
which he is believed to have made an im. 
portant addition to our metaphysical know- 
ledge. I allude to his supposed proof of the 
existence of a material world. In this, too, 
we shall find, that he has truly added nothing 
to our former knowledge ; that he has left us, 
in short, our belief as originally felt by us, 
but has not supplied us with the slightest 
evidence in addition to the force of that ori- 
ginal belief itself, nor given any additional 
strength to that very belief, which before was 
confessedly irresistible. 

The confutation of the scepticism on this 
subject, it is evident, may be attempted m 
two ways ; by showing the arguments urged 
by the sceptic to be logically false, or by 
opposing to them the belief itself, as of evi- 
dence either directly intuitive, or the result, 
at least, of other intuitions, and early and 
universal associations and inferences, so irre- 
sistible after the first acquisitions of infancy, 
as to have then all the force of intuition it- 
self. As long as Dr Reid confines himself 
to the latter of these plans, he proceeds on 
safe ground; but his footing is not so firm 
when he assails the mere logic of the sceptic j 
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for the sceptical argument, as a mere play of 
reasoning, admits of no reply. It is vain for 
him to say, that the scepticism proceeding, as 
he thinks, on the belief of ideas in the mind, 
as the direct objects of perception, must fall 
with these ideas ; for, though the scepticism 
may be consistent with the belief of ideas as 
separate existences in the mind, it does not 
depend, in the slightest degree, on their ex- 
istence or non-existence. We have only to 
change the term ideas into the synonymous 
phrase affections or states of the mind, and 
the scepticism, if not stronger, is at least in 
strength exactly what it was before. In the 
one case the sceptic will say, that we are sen- 
sible of ideas only, not of external objects, 
which may have no resemblance to our ideas ; 
in* the other case, that perception is but a 
state of the mind as much as any of our other 
feelings, and that we are conscious only of 
this, and other states or affections of our 
mind, which have variously succeeded each 
other, and not of external objects, which 
themselves can be no parts of that train of 
mental consciousness. Whatever weight 
there may be m the former of these sceptical 
theories, exists, I may say, even with greater 
force, because with greater simplicity, in the 
second; and the task, therefore, of proving 
by logic, if logical proof w^ere requisite for 
our belief, the existence of a material world, 
would remain as laborious as before, after the 
fullest confutation of the systems which might 
suppose perception to be carried on by the 
medium of little images of bodies in the 
mind. 

So far, indeed, would the confutation of 
this hypothesis as to perception, even if Dr 
Reid had truly overthrown it, be from les- 
semng the force of the scepticism as to the 
existence of matter, that, of two sceptics, one 
believing every thing with respect to ideas 
which Dr Reid supposed himself to have 
confuted, and the other believing ideas to be 
mere states of his mind, there can be no 
question that the former would be the more 
easy to be overcome, since his belief would 
already involve the existence of something se- 
parate from the mind ; while the other might 
maintain, that all of which he was conscious, 
was the mere senes of affections of his own 
mind, and that beyond this consciousness he 
could know nothing. 

Against the argument of one, who founds 
his very argument on his consciousness mere- 
ty, and professes to have no knowledge either 
of little images, or of any thing else beyond 
his consciousness, it would be as idle to urge, 
that ideas are not little images in the mind, 
as it would have been for a Cartesian to at- 
tempt to confute the Newtonian system of 
attraction, by a denial of the Ptolemaic 
spheres. 

All that remains, then, to supply the place 
of logical demonstration, which would be 


needless where the belief is as strong as that 
of demonstration itself, is the paramount force 
of this universal and irresistible belief ; and 
there is no fear that this can be weakened 
by any argument, or be less felt by him who 
denies it than by him who asserts it. We 
are conscious, indeed, only of the feelings 
that are the momentary states of our own 
mind ; but some of these it is absolutely 
impossible for us not .to aspribe to causes 
that are external, and mflependent of us; 
and the belief of a system of external things 
is one of these very states of the mind which 
itself forms, and will ever form, a part ol the 
train of our consciousness. This Mr Hume 
himself, the great sceptic whom Dr Reid 
opposes, admits as readily as Dr Reid him- 
self : — “ A Copemican or Ptolemaic, who 
supports each his different system of astrono- 
my, may hope to produce a conviction which 
will remain constant and durable with his 
audience. A Stoic or Epicurean displays 
pnnciples which may not only be durable, 
hut which have an effect on conduct and be- 
haviour. But a Pyrrhonian cannot expect 
that his philosophy mil have any constant 
influence on the mind ; or, if it had, that its 
influence would be beneficial to society. On 
the contrary, he must acknowledge, if he will 
acknowledge any thing, that all hiunan life 
must perish were his principles universally 
and steadily to prevail. All discouise, all 
action would immediately cease ; and men 
remain in a total lethargy, till the necessities 
of nature, unsatisfied, put an end to their 
miserable existence. It is true, so fatal an 
event is very little to be dreaded. Nature 
is always too strong for principle ; and, though 
a Pyrrhonian may throw himself, or others, 
into a momentary amazement and confusion 
by his profound reasonings, the first and most 
tnvial event in hfe will put to flight all his 
doubts and scruples, and leave him the same, 
in every point of action and speculation, with 
the philosophers of every other sect, or with 
those who never concerned themselves in any 
philosophical researches. When he awakes 
from his dream, he wiU he the first to join in 
the laugh against himself.’** In what respect 
does this differ from the language of Dr Reid 
himself, when he says that “ the belief of a 
material world is older, and of more authori- 
ty, than any principles of philosophy. It de« 
dines the tribunal of reason, and laughs at all 
the artillery of the logician.”f Surely, if it 
decline the tribunal of reason, it is not by 
reasoning that it is to be supported, — even 
though the reasoner should have the great 
talents which Dr Reid unquestionably pos- 
sessed. 
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The sceptic and the orthodox philosopher 
of Dr Reid’s school thus come precisely to 
the same conclusion. The creed of each, on 
this point, is composed of two propositions, 
and of the same two propositions ; the first 
of which is, that the existence of a system of 
things, such as we understand when we speak 
of an external world, cannot be proved by ar- 
gument ; and the second, that the belief of it 
is of a force which is paramount to that of 
argument, and absolutely irresistible. The 
difference, and the only difference is, that, in 
asserting the same two propositions, the scep- 
tic pronounces the first in a loud tone of voice, 
and the second in a whisper, — awhile his sup- 
posed antagonist passes rapidly over the first, 
and dwells on the second with a tone of con- 
fidence. The negation in the one case, and 
the affirmation in the other case are, how- 
ever, precisely the same in both. To him, 
indeed, who considers the tone only and not 
the meaning, there may seem to be a real 
strife of sentiment ; but, if we neglect the 
tone, which is of no consequence, and attend 
to the meaning only of what is affirmed and 
denied by both, we shall not be able to dis- 
cover even the shghtest discrepance. There 
IS no argument of mere reasoning that can 
prove the existence of an external world ; it 
is absolutely impossible for us not to believe 
in the existence of an external world. We 
may call these two propositions, then, a sum- 
mary of the doctrine of Reid or of the doc- 
trine of Hume, as we please ; for it is truly 
the common and equal doctrine of the two. 

Though we have thus seen reason to deny 
to Dr Reid the merit commonly ascribed to 
him on the points which we have been con- 
sidering relative to the theory of perception, 
I trust you mil not, on that account, be in- 
sensible to the merits which he truly pos- 
sessed. He knows httle, indeed, of the hu- 
man mind, who does not know how compati- 
ble many errors and misconceptions are with 
the brightest and most active ener^es of in- 
tellect. On this “ isthmus of a middle state,” 
of which Pope speaks, man, though not “ rea.- 
soning but to err,’* is yet subject to occasional 
error even in his proudest reasonings. With 
all his wisdom, he is still but “ darkly vnse j” 
and, with all the grandeur of his being, but 
‘‘rudely great.” 


VISION. 

Our inquiry into the nature of the sensa- 
tions of touch, — or at least of those sensa- 
tions which are truly, and of others which 
are commonly, though I think falsely, ascrib- 
ed to this organ, has led us into speculations, 
in the course of which I have been obliged to 
anticipate many remarks that more peculiarly 
belong to the sense which still remains to be 


considered by tis — ^the sense of sight, that to 
which we owe so much of our most valuable 
information with respect to nature, and so 
many of those pleasures which the bounty of 
Him, who has formed us to be happy as well 
as to be wise, has so graciously intermingled 
with all the primary means of our instruc- 
tion. 

The anticipations into which I have been 
led were necessary for throwing light on the 
subjects before considered, particularly on 
the complex feelings ascribed to touch, — the 
knowledge of which feelings, however, was 
still more necessary for understanding fully 
the complex perceptions of this sense. It is 
thus scarcely possible, in science, to treat of 
one subject without considering it in relation 
to some other subject, and often to subjects 
between which, on first view, it would be 
difficult to trace any relation. Every thing 
throws light upon every thing, — though the 
reflection, which is, in many cases, so bright 
as to force itself upon common eyes, may, in 
other cases, be so faint as to be perceptible 
only to eyes of the nicest discernment. It 
may almost be said that there is an universal 
affinity in truths, — ^like that universal attrac- 
tion which unites to each other, as one com- 
mon system, the whole masses which axe 
scattered through the infinity of space, and 
by 'which, as I have before remarked, the 
annihilation of a single particle of matter in 
any one of these orbs, however inconceivably 
shght its elementary modification might be of 
the general sum of attraction, would, in that 
very instant, be productive of change through- 
out the universe. It is not easy to say what 
any one science would have been if any other 
science had not existed. How different did 
astronomy become, in consequence of the 
accidental burning of a few sea-weeds upon 
the sand, to which the origin of glass has 
been ascribed; and, when we think of the 
universal accessions which navigation has 
made to every department of knowledge, 
what infinity of truths may be considered 
as almost starting into existence at the mo- 
ment when the polarity of the magnet was 
first observed I 

True to the pole, hy thee the pilot guides 
His steady helm, amid the struggling tides. 

Braves with broad sail the unmeasurable sea, 
Cleaves the dark air, and asks no stor but thee.”^ 

The anticipations which have been made 
in the present instance will be of advantage 
in abridging much of the labour which would 
have been necessary in treating of vision sim- 
ply. I may now safely leave you to make, 
for yourselves, the application of many argu- 
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ments on which I have dwelt at length, in peculiar diseases which affect the optic nerve, 
treating of the other senses. or other parts of the sensorial organ imme- 

diately connected with it, — there are other 
The organ of sight, as you well know, is diseases which affect the refracting apparatus, 
the ^ eye, — a machine of such exquisite and — others which affect the iris, so as to pre- 
obvious adaptation to the effects produced by vent the enlargement or diminution of the 
it, as to be, of itself, in demonstrating the ex- pupil, when different quantities of light are 
istence of the Divine Being who contrived it, poured on it, — others which affect the muscles 
equal in force to many vohimes of theology, that vary the position of the ball, — and, in all 
The atheist, who has seen and studied its in- these cases, we find, as might be expected, 
tenial structure, and yet continues an atheist, a corresponding differeficepOffthe phenomena, 
may be fairly considered as beyond the power To open our eyes at present, is not to have 
of rnere argument to reclaim. The minute a single simple feeling ; it is, as it were, to 
details of its structure, however, belong to the have innumerable feelings. The colour, the 
anatomist. It is enough for our purpose to magmtude, the figure, the relative position of 
know, that, by an apparatus of great simplici- bodies, are seen by us at once. It is not a 
ty, all the light, which, from every quarter, small expanse of light which we perceive, 
strikes on the pellucid part of the ball of the equal merely to the surface of the narrow ex- 
eye, — and whichj if it continued to pass in pansion of the optic nerve. It is the universe 
the same direction, would thus produce one itself. We are present with stars whicn beam 
mingled and indistinct expanse of colour, — is upon us, at a distance that converts to no- 
80 refracted, as it is termed, or bent from its thing the whole wide diameter of our planetary 
former direction, to certain focal points, as to system. It is as if the tie, which binds us 
be distribiited again on the retina, in distinct down to the globe on which we dwell, be- 
portions, agreeing ^vith the portions which longed only to our other senses, and had no 
come from each separate object, so exactly, influence over this, which, even in its union 
as to form on it a miniature landscape of the with the body, seems shll to retain all the 
scenery without. Nor is this all. That we power and unbounded freedom of its celestial 
may vary, at our pleasure, the field of this oiigin. 

landscape, the ball of the eye is furnished It is of importance, however, to remember, 
with certain muscles, which enable us to di- that, even in the perception of the most dis- 
rect It more particularly toward the objects tant body, the true object of vision is not the 
which we wish to view ; and, according as distant body itself, but the light that has 
the light which falls from these may be more reached the expansive termination of the op- 
or less intense, there are parts which minister tic nerve ; and the sense of vision, therefore, 
to the sensibility of the eye, by increasing or which seems so independent of the tie that 
diminishing in proportion the transparent binds us to our small spot of earth, is as truly 
aperture at which the light is admitted, limited to it as any of our other senses. If 
There are, then, in this truly wonderful and the light could exist in the same manner, 
beautiful procep, in the first place, as deter- moving in the same varieties of direction, as 
mining what objects, in the wide scene around at present, — ^though no other bodies were in 
us, are to be visible at the moment, the con- existence than the light itself and our sensorial 
traction of certain muscles, on which the par- organ, — all the sensations belonging to mere 
ticular field of our vision depends, and which sight would be exactly the same as now ; and 
may almost be said to enable us to increase accordingly we find, as light is, in a great 
the extent of our field of vision, by enabling measure, manageable by us, that we have it 
us to vary it at will ; — ^in the second place, in our power to vary, at pleasure, the visual 
the external light, emitted from all the objects notions, which any one would otherwise have 
within this^ radiant field, which, on its arrival formed of bodies, — without altering the bodies 
at the retina, is itself the direct object of themselves, or even their position with respect 
vision ; — ^in the third place, the provision for to the eye, — ^by merely interposing substances, 
increasing or diminishing the diameter of the to modify the light reflected or emitted from 
pupil, in proportion to the quantity of that them. The same paper which we term white, 
incident hght j — in the fourth place, the appa- when we observe it with our naked eye, seems 
ratus, by which the dispersed rays of light blue or red when we look at it through glass 
are made to assume, within the eye, the focal of such a kind as absorbs all the light which 
convergence necessary for distinct vision ; — enters it but the rays of those particular co- 
and lastly, the expansion of the optic nerve, lours ; and it seems larger or smaller, as we 
as a part of the great sensorial organ essential look at it through a concave or convex lens, 
to sensaticm. The difference of the pheno- which leaves the object precisely as it was, 
varieties of the exter- and affects only the direction of the rays that 
nal hght itself, is exhibited in almost every come from it • — the reason of all which diver- 
moment of our waking existence ; and the sities of perception is, that, though what we 
diversities, arising from other parts of the are accustomed to term the ol^'ect continues 
process, ore not less striking. There are the same, whatever substance may be inter 
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posed between it and the eye, that which is 
really the object of vision is different ; and 
OUT perceptions, therefore, correspond with 
the diversity of their real objects. 

In treating of the distinction which has 
been made, of those objects of sense which 
act diiectlyon our organs, and of those which 
act through a medium, as it has been termed, 
I before remarked to you the confusion into 
which we might !be led, by this distinction, 
which forgets that the supposed medium is 
itself the real object, as truly as any of the 
objects, which, in their relations to other 
senses, are termed direct. In no instance, 
however, has it led to so much confusion as 
in the case of vision. It is the more import- 
ant, therefore, for you to have precise no- 
tions on this subject, and to have constantly 
in mind, that, though indirectly, we may be 
said to perceive by sight distant objects, as 
truly as we perceive colour, still the direct 
object of vision is not the object existing 
permanently at a distance, but those rays of 
light, whose existence is independent of the 
object, and which have received, from the 
object that reflects them, nothing more than 
a change of their direction, in consequence of 
which they have come within the boundary of 
that small pellucid circle of the eye, which, 
insignificant as it may seem, comprehends in 
itself what is truly the whole sphere of our 
vision. 

Sight, then, which comprehends all the 
varieties of colour, is the object, and the 
only object, of the sense which we are con- 
sidering. But, simple as it is, of what in- 
struction, and joy, and beauty, and ever- vary- 
ing magnificence, is it the source ! 

** Carmine quo Dea te dicam, gratissima cceli 
Progenies, ortiimque tuum ; gemmantia rore 
Ut per prata levi lustras, et flonbus halans 
Purpureum Vens gremium, scenamque virentem 
Pingis, et umbriferos coUes, et caeruJa regna ? 

Gratia te, Venensque lepos, et mille Colorum, 
Formaruraque chorus sequitur, raotusq^ue decentes 
At caput invisum Stygiis Nox atra tenebns 
Abdidit, horrendeeque simul Formidinis ora, 
Pervigilesque aestus Curarum, atque anxius Angor : 
Undique I setitia florent mortalia eorda, 

Purus et arridet largis fulgoribus iEther,”* 

« Hail, holy hght, offspnng of Heaven, first bom I 
Or of the Eternal, co-etemal beam. 

May I express thee unblam’d? since God is hght. 
And never but m unapproached hght 
Dwelt from eteraiW ; dwelt then m 'Ihee, 

Bright Effluence of bright Essence increate I 
— Or hear’st thou rather, pure ethereal Stream ! 
Whose fountain who shall tell ? Before the Sun, 
Before the Heavens, Thou wert, and at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle didst mvest 
The rising world of waters dark and deep, 

Won from the void and formless infinite.*'f 

How pathetic is the very beauty of this invo- 
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catkn, when we consider the feelings with 
which it must have been written by him, 
who, 

Like the wakeful bird. 

Sung darkhiig, ”* 

and who seems to have looked back on that 
loveliness of nature, from which he was sepa- 
rated, with the melancholy readiness with 
which the thoughts of the unfortunate and 
the sorrowful still revert to past enjoyments ; 
as the pnsoner, even when fettered to his 
dungeon-floor, still turns his eye, almost in- 
volmitaxily, to that single gleam of light, 
which reminds him only of scenes that exist 
no longer to him. 

** Thus with the year 
Seasons return but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or mom. 

Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose. 

Or flocks, or herds, or human face divme ; 

But cloud instead, and ever-durmg dark 
Surround me.”*f 

How often must he have felt, and how 
deeply must such a mind have felt, the force 
of that complaint wfliich he puts into the 
mouth of Sampson, — a complaint which may 
surely be forgiven, or almost forgiven to the 
bhnd:— 

** O why was sight 

To such a tender ball as the eye confined. 

So obvious, and so easy to be quench’d ; 

And not, as feeling, through all parts difihsed. 

That slie might look at wul through every pore ?**$ 

The immediate object of visiouj we have 
seen, then, is hght, which gives nse to all the 
various sensations of colour ; and, since the 
days of Berkeley, philosophers have, with 
I scarcely any exception, admitted, that the 
knowledge of the distance, magnitude, and 
real figure of objects, which seems at present 
to be immediately received by sight, is the 
result of knowledge acquired by the other 
senses : — though they have, — I think without 
sufficient reason, — as universally supposed, 
that the superficial extension, of length and 
breadth, becomes known to us by sight origi- 
nally ; — that there is, in short, a visible figure 
of objects, corresponding with the picture 
which they form on the retina, and changing, 
therefore, with their change of position rela- 
tively to the eye, — and a tangible figure of 
objects, permanent and independent of their 
change of place; the latter being the real 
figure suggested by the former, nearly in tha 
same manner as the conception of objects is 
suggested, by the arbitrary sounds, or written 
character, which denote them. The inquiry, 
with respect to the truth of this visible fi^e. 


* Paradise Lost, Book III. v. 38, 39, 
t Ibid. V. 40—46. 
i Sampson Agonistes, v. 93-^97, 
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as a sensation, may, however, be omitted, 
till we have considered the former opinion, 
which respects the visual perception of dis- 
tance, and of the figure and magnitude which 
are termed tangible. 

If it had been duly considered, that it is 
Jight which is the true object of vision, and 
not the luminous body, the question, as far 
as it depends on reasoning a priori, exclusive- 
ly of any instinctive connexions that might be 
supposed, could not have admitted of very 
long discussion. From whatever distance 
light may come, it is but the point of the 
long line which terminates at the retina, of 
which we are sensible ; and this terminating 
point must be the same, whether the ray has 
come from a few feet of distance, or from 
many miles. The rays, that beam from the 
adjacent meadow, or the grove, are not nearer 
to my eye, at the instant of vision, than those 
which have been reflected from the mountain, 
on the very verge of the horizon, or from the 
cloud that hangs at an immeasurable distance 
above my head. The light, that converges 
on our eye, from all the stars of heaven, with- 
in what we term the field of our vision, is 
collected in a space that cannot be larger than 
the retina on which it falls. A cube or a 
sphere is represented to us, by the two di - 
mensions of a coloured plane, variously shad- 
ed, as truly as by the object itself with its 
triple dimensions ; and, in the determination 
of the exact correspondence of these double 
and triple dimensions, in all their varieties of 
relation to the eye, the whole art of perspec- 
tive consists. A coin, of a single inch in 
diameter, when placed before the eye, and, 
of course, intercepting only an extent of light 
equal to the extent of its own surface, is suffi- 
cient to hide from us, by actual eclipse, the 
fields, and villages, and woods, that seemed 
stretched in almost endless continuity before 
us. 

Unless, therefore, there be some instinctive 
and immediate suggestion, of certain distances, 
magnitudes, and figures, by certain varieties 
of the sensation of colour, there is nothing in 
the mere light itself, or in its relation to the 
eye at the moment of vision, which seems fit 
to communicate the knowledge of these. Not 
of distance ; for the rays from distant objects, 
when they produce vision, are as near to the 
retina as the rays from objects that are conti- 
guous to the eye. Not-of real magnitude ; for 
an object, with which we are familiar, appears 
to us of the same size, at distances, at which 
every thing merely visual is so completely 
chained, that its magnitude, as far as it de- 
pends on mere radiation, may be demonstrat- 
ed, from the laws of optics, to be equal only 
to a half, or a tenth part of its apparent mag- 
nitude, when nearer. Not of figure; for, 
without the knowledge of longitudinal dis- 
tance, we could not distinguish a sphere or a 
cube from a plane snrfrce of two dimenwons ; 


and an object, with the shape of which we aie 
familiar, appears to us of the same form in all 
directions ; though it may be demonstrated, 
optically, that the visual figure, as far as it 
depends on mere radiation must vary with 
every variety of position. 

I have said, that the knowledge of the real 
magnitude, figure, and position of bodies, 
could not be obtained immediately from the 
diversities of the mere surface of light at the 
retina ; unless it were the suggestion of some 
instinctive principle, by which the one feeling 
was, originally and mseparably, connected with 
the other : I have made this exception, to 
prevent you from bemg misled by the works 
on this subject, so as to think, that the origi- 
nal perception of distance implies, in the very 
notion of it, a physical impossibility. Some 
diversity there evidently must be of the im- 
mediate sensation of sight, or of other feelings 
co-existing with it, when a difference of mag- 
nitude or figure is suggested : the visual af- 
fection, which is followed by the notion of a 
mile, cannot be the same as that which is at- 
tended with the notion of half a foot; nor 
that which is attended with the perception of 
a sphere, he the same as that which suggests 
a plane circular surface. Whatever the num • 
her of the varied suggestions of this kind may 
be, there must he, at least, an equal variety 
of the immediate sensations that give rise to 
them ; and these corresponding series of sen- 
sations and suggestions may originally be as- 
sociated together by an instinctive principle, 
as much as any other pairs of phenomena, the 
connexion of which we ascribe to instinct; 
or, in other words, suppose an adaptation of 
them to each other, by the gracious provision 
of the Power which formed us, for a purpose 
unforeseen by us, and unwilled at the moment. 
It is not more wonderful, a priori, that a sen- 
sation of colour should be immediately follow- 
ed by a notion of a mile of distance, than ffiat 
the irritation of the nostril, by any very sti- 
mulant odour, should he, immediately and in- 
voluntarily, followed by the sudden contrac- 
tion of a distant muscular organ, like the 
diaphragm, which produces, in sneezing, the 
violent expiration necessary for expelling the 
acrid matter or that an increase of the 
quantity of light poured on the eye should 
be instantly, and without out consciousness 
followed by a contraction of the transparen 
aperture. I am far from saying, that there 
truly is such an instinctive association of our 
original visual feelings, with corresponding 
notions of distance and magnitude, in the 
present case ; for, at least in man, I believe 
the contrary. I mean only, that the question 
has, a priori, only greater probability on one 
side, not absolute certainty ; and that experi- 
ence is necessary before we can decide it wth 
perfect confidence. 

In the case of the other animals, there 
seems to bo little reason to doubt, that the 
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tedious process, by which man may be truly 
said to learn to see, is not necessary for their 
visual perceptions. The calf, and the lamb, 
newly dropt into the world, seem to measure 
forms and distances with their eyes, as dis- 
tinctly, or at least almost as distinctly, as the 
human reasoner measures them, after all the 
acquisitions of his long and helpless infancy. i 
Of these races of our fellow-animals, Nature 
is at once the Teacher and the great Protec- 
tress, — supplying *to them, immediately, the 
powers which are necessary for their preser- 
vation, — as, in the long continued affection of 
the human parent, she far more than compen- 
sates to man the early instincts which she has 
denied to him. If the other animals had to 
learn to see, in the same maimer with our- 
selves, it would be scarcely possible that their 
existence should be preserved to the period 
at which the acquisitions necessary for accu- 
rate perception could be made ; even though 
the hoof had been an instrument of touch and 
measurement as convenient as the hand. For 
this difference in the relative circumstances 
of their situation, the Almighty Being, — to 
whose universal benevolence nothing which 
lie has created is too humble for his care, — 
has made sufficient provision, in giving them 
that early maturity, which makes them, for 
many months, the superiors of him who is 
afterwards to rule them with a sway that is 
scarcely conscious of effort. 

** Hale are their young, from human frailties freed. 

Walk unsustamed, and, unsupported, feed. 

They live at once,— forsake the dam’s warm side,— 

Take the wide world, with nature for their guide, — 

Bound o’er the lawn, or seek the distant glade. 

And find a home in each delightful shade.” ♦ 

This instinctive suggestion, which, how- 
ever subsequent it may be to the primary 
visual sensation, seems like immediate per- 
ception in the young of other races of ani- 
mals, is a very strong additional proof, if any 
such were necessary, that there is no physical 
impossibility, in the supposition that a simi- 
lar original suggestion may take place in man. 
The question, as I before said, becomes truly 
a question of observation and experiment. 

But, in man, there is not that necessity for 
the instinct, which exists m the peculiar situ- 
ation of the other animals ; and we find, ac- 
cordingly, that there is no trace of the instinct 
in him. It is long before the little nurseling 
shows that his eye has distinguished objects 
from each other, so as to fix their place. We 
are able almost to trace in his efforts the pro- 
gress which he is gradually making ; — and, in 
those striking cases, which are sometimes 
presented to us, of the acquisition of sight, 
in matuie life, in consequence of a surgical 


« Young’s Paraphrase on a part of the Book of Job, 
V 235—240. ^ 


operation, — after vision had been obstructed 
from infancy, — ^it has been found, that the 
actual magnitude and figure, and position, of 
bodies, were to be learned like a new lan- 
guage, — ^that all objects seemed equally close 
to the eye, — and that a sphere and a cube, of 
each of which the tangible figure was previ- 
ously known, were not so distinguishable in 
the mere sensation of vision, that the one 
could be said, with certainty, to he the cube, 
and the other the sphere. In short, what 
had been supposed, with every appearance of 
probability, was demonstrated by experiment, 
— that we learn to see, — and that vision is 
truly, what Swift has paradoxically defined 
it to be, the ar£ of seeing things that are ini^ 
visile. 


LECTURE XXIX. 

ANALYSIS op THE FEELINGS ASCRIBED TO. 

VISION — CONTINUED. 

The chief part of my last Lecture was 
employed in considering the Phenomena of 
Vision, and particularly in proving, that vi- 
sion, simple and immediate, as it now seems 
to us, even in its most magnificent results, is 
truly the application of an art, of long and 
tedious acquirement ,* of that art with which 
we learn to measure forms and distances, with 
a single glance, by availing ourselves of the 
information, previously received from other 
sources ; — ^the mixed product of innumerable 
observations, and calculations, and detections 
of former mistakes, which were the philoso- 
phy of our infancy, and each of which, sepa- 
rately, has been long forgotten, recurring to 
the mind, in after-life, with the rapidity of an 
instinct. 

Of all the arts which man can acquire, this 

is, without question, the richest, both in won- 
der and m value ; so rich in value, that if the 
race of man had been incapable of acquiring 

it, the veiy possibility of them continued ex- 
istence seems scarcely conceivable j and so 
rich in subjects of wonder, that to be most 
familiar with these, and to study them with 
most attention, is to* find at every moment 
new miracles of nature, worthy of still in- 
creasing admiration. 

** Per te quicquid habet mundus, mirabile nobis, 
Panditur ; accepturaque libi decus omne refertur 
Terrarmn. Gentes neqnicquam interluit aestu 
Vicmas pelagus ; tu das superare viarum 
Ardua, et obtutu Seston conjungis Abydo. 

Nec maris angusti tantum discrimina solers 
Decipis, oceanique inoras ; Tu sidera Cceli 
Subjicis hutnanis oculis, et dissita longe 
Das spectare loca, et Dias invisere sedes. ^ 

Nativa bine quamvis ferimur gravitate deorsum 
Ad Stygias sedes, Ditisque inamabile re^uxnjr* 
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Mente tamen sursum tapti ad subliraia; molem 
Exuimus terrenam, animosque aequamus olympo.*'* 

On tWs subject the remarks of Dr Reid, 
which I am about to quote, are not less just 
than they are strikingly expressed. “ If we 
shall suppose an order of beings, endued with 
every human faculty but that of sight, how 
incredible would it appear to such beings, 
accustomed only to the slow informations of 
touch, that, by the addition of an organ, con- 
sisting of a ball and socket of an inch ihame- 
ter, they might be enabled in an instant of 
time, without changing their place, to perceive 
the disposition of a whole army, or the order 
of a battle, the figure of a magnificent palace, 
or all the variety of a landscape ? If a man 
were by feeling to find out the figure of the 
peak of Teneriffe, or even of St Peter’s 
Church at Rome, it would be the work of a 
lifetime. 

“ It would appear still more incredible to 
such beings as we have supposed, if they 
were informed of the discoveries which may 
be made by this little organ in things far be- 
yond the reach of any other sense : That by 
means of it we can find our way in the path- 
less ocean ; that we can traverse the globe of 
the earth, determine its figure and dimensions, 
and delineate every region of it : Yea, that 
we can measure the planetary orbs, and make 
discoveries in the sphere of the fixed stars. 

“ Would it not appear still more astonish- 
ing to such beings, if they should be further 
informed, That, by means of this same oigan, 
we can perceive the tempers and dispositions, | 
the passions and affections of our fellow-crea- 
tures, even when they want most to conceal 
them ? That when the tongue is taught 
most artfully to lie and dissemble, the hypo- 
crisy should appear in the countenance to a 
discerning eye ; and that, by this organ, we 
can often perceive what is straight and what 
is crooked m the mind as well as in the 
body ? — How many mysterious things must 
a blind man believe, if he will give credit to 
the relations of those that see I Surely he 
needs as strong a faith as is required of a 
good Christian. ”f 

The same observation has been put in a 
strong light, by the supposition, that it had 
been as uncommon to be bom with the 
power of sight as it is now to be bora in- 
capable of it j in which case it has been truly 
said, that the few vi^o had this rare gitt 
would appear as prophets or inspired teach- 
ers to the many.”| The very easy predic- 
tions, '"bus made, would be found, constant- 
ly, or almost constantly, fulfilled, by those 
who could form no conception of the means 


• Judicium Paridis, v. 146^158. Ap. MUs. Anglican, 
vol. II. p. 274, edit, 1T41. 

+ Inquiry mto the Human Mind, &q. c- 6. sect 1. 

4; Ibid. sect. 2. 


by which the effects predicted were foreseen 
and, wonderful as the dreams and visions ot 
prophetic inspiration may appear, they surely 
could not seem more wonderful, as a medium 
of communication, than that by which the 
very secrets of the mind, and events ap- 
parently the most distant, were made kno^vn, 
through the intervention of a small ball like 
the eye. 

In showing the manner by, which we learn 
to combine, with our visital sensations, the 
knowledge obtained by touch, or, as I am 
rather inclined to think, for reasons formerly 
stated, the knowledge falsely ascribed to mere 
touch, it will not be necessary to go over the 
different varieties of figure, magnitude, dis- 
tance. The most striking of these is distance, 
which, indeed, may be truly said to involve 
the other two ; since the distance of an object 
is merely the extension of the long line that 
intervenes between the object and our eye, 
and the consequent magnitude of the inter- 
vening objects, and that which we consider, 
regarded as one extended whole. Of tins one 
great whole, what we term the distant object 
is nothing more than the boundary. The 
cottage, at the end of the field, is a part of 
that compound magnitude, of which the field 
and the cottage are separately paits, exactly 
in the same manner as the wing of a house is 
a part of the compound magnitude of the 
whole building. The hne of field which con- 
nects our eye with the cottage, may, indeed, 

I be a longer line, but it is a line of precisely the 
I same sort as tliat which connects the wings 
of the house \vith our organ of sight, or with 
each other. 

It IS vain to think of ascribing the percep 
tlon of distance to the measurement of the 
different angles subtended by objects at dif- 
ferent distances, or to an equally nice mea- 
surement of the different degrees of inclina- 
tion of the axes of the eyes, necessary for dis- 
tinct vision, in particular cases, — as if all men 
were instinctively geometers, and the peasant 
and the very idiot were incessantly occupied 
in measuring angles ; for, if this measuremen 
were truly instinctive, it would occur in ii 
fancy as in maturity, and be immediate, 1.. 
those who have acquired the power of vision 
by that surgical operation to which I alluded 
in my last Lecture. But the most decisive 
of all considerations, with respect to this sup- 
posed geometry, is, that the angles, subtended 
by the object at its different distances, and 
the inclination of the optic axis, in the spon- 
taneous accommodation of the eyes to the dis- 
tinct vision of the object at different distances, 
though truly existing, to the mere optical ex- 
aminer of the object, and the light and the 
eye, as one compound phenomenon, have no 
real existence, as feelings of the mind of the 
individual who sees, and are known but to 
very few of the immense multitudes, who, 

, without the slightest acquaintance with geo- 
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metry, or the slightest knowledge of the very 
lines whose angles they are supposed to mea- 
sure, are yet able to distinguish the distances 
of objects as accurately as the most expert 
mathematician. How is it possible that the 
angles, which remote objects make relatively 
to the eye, should be known originally, when 
the remote objects themselves aie not knovwi, 
but merely the points of light on the retina? 
In relation to*tl^e eye as the organ, and to the 
mind as originally sentient in vision, these 
points of light were truly all that existed. The 
light, indeed, traversed a certain space in pass- 
ing from the object to the eye, and the lines 
of direction of the different rays, in arriving 
at one focal point at the retina, foimed truly 
different angles. But the angles could not 
be known unless the radiant lines themselves 
were known; and of these the mind could 
have no knowledge. During the whole time 
of their convergence, till they reached the ex- 
pansion of the optic nerve, the rays of light 
were as little capable of producing vision as 
darkness itself ; and, when they reached the 
retina, the lines, and consequently the angles, 
existed no more. Of whatever use, therefore, 
such angles may be to the optician m laying 
down and illustrating the principles of his 
science, they are of no use in the actual living 
measurements of sight. Man may reason, 
indeed, — but he must reason from what he 
knows ; and, therefore, if the determination 
of distance be the result of any judgment, it 
must be of a judgment formed from feelings 
winch truly have or have had existence. 

Such feelings, the elements of our visual 
judgments, it is not very difficult to discover. 

The great principle, in this case, is the 
principle of association, by which the notions 
derived fiom touch, — or at least the notions 
which are commonly supposed to be derived 
from that sense, are suggested immediately 
by the visual feelings which co-existed with 
the sensations of touch ; in the same manner 
as the words of a language, when a language 
has been fully learned, suggest whatever the 
words may have been used to denote. A 
child, whose eye has already learned to dis- 
tinguish objects, hears the word cup frequent- 
ly repeated when a cup is held before him ; 
and the word afterwards suggests the thing. 
This process every one understands. But we 
are not equally aware, that, m the prior stage 
of learning to distinguish the cup by the eye, 
the child went through a process exactly 
similar, — that the visual feeling, which the 
rays of light from the cup excited, co-existed 
with the tactual and muscular feeling when 
he handled the cup ; and that the one feeling 
was thus associated, for ever after, with the 
other. 

The means by which we acquire our know- 
ledge of the distance of objects may be re- 
duced to three, — ^the difference of the affec- 


tions of the optic nerve, — the different affec- 
tions of the muscles employed m varying the 
refracting power of each eye, according to the 
distance of objects, and m producing that 
particular inclination of the axes of the two 
eyes, whuffi dnects them both equally on the 
particular object, — and thndly, tlie previous 
knowledge of the distance of other objects, 
which form, with that which we are consider- 
ing, a part of one compound perception. 

To begin, then, with the affections of the 
retina. These become signs of distance in 
two ways, — by the extent of the part of the 
retina affected, and by the more or less vivid 
affection of the part. 

It is evident, from the laws of optics, that, 
according to the distance of the object from 
the eye, there must, when all other circum- 
stances are the same, be a difference of the 
extent of the retina on which the light falls. 
This illuminated portion of the nervous ex- 
panse, as supposed to be instantly perceived, 
IS what IS termed the visible figure of an ob- 
ject ; and, though I am disposed to quesUon 
the knowledge which the mind is believed to 
acquire of this figure, from the mere sensation 
of colour, to which the affection of the retina 
gives rise, I am far from denying that the 
sensation itself, whatever it may originally be, 
win be different according to the extent of 
i the retina affected, as the sensation of heat is 
I different according to the extent of the sur- 
face, which has grown warmer or colder ; or 
of fragrance, according as a small number of 
odorous particles have acted on a portion of 
the surface of the organ of smell, or a greater 
number of these on a greater portion of that 
surface. The different feelings, then, when 
moie or less of the retina has been affected, 
are capable of being associated with other 
feelings which may co-exist with them. An 
object held at the distance of a foot from the 
eye affects one part of the retina, — held at 
ann’s length, it ^ects less of the retina ; and 
this difference, not, indeed, as perceived in 
figure, but as perceived m the vaiiety, what- 
ever that may originally be, of the resulting 
sensation, being found constant and uniform, 
becomes, of itself, significant of the distance. 

Another mode, in which the affection of 
the retina becomes significant of distance, is 
by the brightness or dimness of the visible 
figure, and its distinctness or indistinctness 
of outline ; or, as*I would rather say, by the 
peculiar sensations, without regard to figure, 
which accompany those varieties of light. 
Since, at a distance, less light falls from ob- 
jects on the eye, and their outline becomes 
less definite, a new measure is thus obtained, 
m addition to that which is derived from the 
mere difference in extent of the retina affec- 
ted. In the illusion of this spontaneous 
measurement con&ists the chief magic of the 
painter’s art. By different shades of colour 
he produces corresponding perceptions of di»- 
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tance 5 and thus, making one part of a plane 
surface seem more remote than another, con- 
verts it, as far as the mere eye can judge, in- 
to a cube or sphere, or any other solid which 
he chooses to present to us. By the indis- 
tinct outline which he gives to the small 
figures in the back ground of a landscape, he 
leads us to consider them not as diminutive 
in themselves, which we should conceive them 
to he, if, with equal smallness, their outline 
were clearer, but merely as less or more re- 
mote. He IS thus able to vary his figures in 
three ways, to make them larger or smaller, 
more or less bright, and more or less precise- 
ly defined ; and, by uniting these varieties in 
various proportions, to distinguish not merely 
what is large from what is small, but the di- 
minutive from the distant, and the gigantic 
from the near. 

Accordingly we find, that, in circumstances 
in which the medium of transmission of light 
from objects is much altered, our perception 
of distance and magnitude becomes less accu- 
rate. In a fog, objects appear to us greatly 
magnified 5 because the effect produced on 
the retina, in the extent of the visible figure, 
and its dimness and indefinite outline, is tru- 
Jy the same as when a larger object, m the 
common state of the atmosphere, is seen by 
us at a distance. From the same principle, 
objects seen under a brighter sky, and in 
purer air, seem nearer than they really are, 
to those whose notions of distance have been 
acquired in a less happy climate. This has 
been remarked by travellers in Italy, and par- 
ticularly by one of the most illustrious of those 
who have visited that beautiful country, — a 
traveller, whose attention had been particu- 
larly turned to observations of this sort. The | 
veiy acute observer, of whom I speak, is 
Berkeley, in whose Theory of Vision there 
is to be found a very interesting section, in 
which he at once describes this impression 
and accounts for it. 

Our affections of the retina, then, both in 
the extent of the nervous expansion affected, 
and in the species of affection, afford one set 
of feelings, with which the notion of distance 
maybe associated, in the same manner as the 
sounds or visual characters of a language may 
be associated with the conceptions which they 
denote, or any other feelings with any other 
feeling 

The next set of feelings which we have to | 
consider, in relation to our perception of dis- 
tance, belong to a class, of the importance of 
which I have had frequent occasion to speak, 
^the mnsGular feelings : in the contraction of 
those muscles which adapt the nice refracting 
apparatus in each eye to the degree of refrac- 
tion necessary for distinct vision in the par- 
ticular case, and produce that inclination of 
the axis of vision to each other, which is ne- 
.ffissary for directing both eyes equally on the 


object. The muscular feeling may be slight 
indeed, hut still it is sufficient to modify, in 
some degree, the wffiole compound sensation 
of the moment. One degree of contraction 
is attended with a particular feeling ; another 
degree with a different feeling ; and, as there 
are various muscles subservient to the motions 
of the eyes, some of which are exerted while 
others are quiescent, — the feeling, it is evi- 
dent, must vary, not with tlie degree of con- 
traction merely, but also with the muscles 
contracted. A certain muscular feeling, how- 
ever simple or complex, accompanies the mere 
visual sensation, and blends with it ; and it 
is with this compound feeling, muscular and 
visual, that the notion of distance is associ- 
ated. 

The muscular adaptation, however, it may 
be remarked, seems, in a great measure, to 
imply the very knowledge wffiich it is sup- 
posed to give ; since we cannot, instantly and 
voluntanly, adapt our eyes to the state neces 
sary for distinct vision, at a particular distance, 
unless we have previously known that par- 
ticular distance. The necessary adaptation, 
however, if it be not the result of a rapid 
change of various degrees of contraction m 
each particular case, may depend, not on our 
knowledge and will, but on an instinctive 
connexion of certain motions v;ith certain 
feelings, in which there is as little conscious- 
ness of design, as in that very analogous in- 
j stinct, or connexion of motions with feelings, 
which increases or diminishes the diameter of 
the pupil, according to the quantity of light 
I which IS poured upon the eye, when the in- 
dividual, far from willing the contraction, does 
not know even that such a contraction has 
taken place. 

A third element, in the calculation of the 
distance of an object, is the previous know- 
ledge of the distance of other objects, which 
form together with it one compound percep- 
tion. Thus, when we look along a road, 
and observe a man on horseback, who has 
nearly approached a house which we know, 
we have of course little difficulty in deter- 
mining the distance of the rider. Every one 
must have felt how much easier his judg- 
ments of the distance of moving objects are, 
in scenes with which he is in some degree 
acquainted, than in a country which is new to 
him ; and what aid the interposition of a va- 
riety of objects ^ves, even though we may 
not be well acquainted with the exact extent 
and distance of each. To an inexperienced 
eye, therefore, in a first voyage, a ship at a 
distance seems far nearer than it truly is, from 
the absence of varied intervening objects in 
the hne between. Even in the case of a 
river, which is not so broad as to prevent us 
from distinguishing objects on the opposite 
side, it is with great difficulty that we attempt 
to guess the distance, with any approach to 
exactness. There is a constant tendency to 
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suppose the breadth of the river less than it 
is, and consequently the objects on the oppo- 
site bank nearer than they are. For the same 
reason, the horizontal line, in which innumer- 
able objects intervene between the ej^e and 
the horizon, appears so much longer than the 
line of altitude of the meridian, that the vault 
of the sky does not seem a hemisphere, but a 
far smaller segment of a great sphere. On 
this subject, hoivever, rich as it is in illus- 
tration, my time will not allow me to dwell 
longer. But I regret this the less, as the 
subject is one of those, which, in the depart- 
ment of optics, come under the consideration 
of one of my colleagues, whose happy genius 
has the art of describing fully what the narrow 
compass of his lectures may have obliged him 
to state briefly ; and who leaves little for 
others to add, even on subjects to which he 
alludes only for incidental illustration. 

These few very slight remarks, however, 
will be sufficient to show, in what manner 
the notion of distance may be associated with 
mere visual feelings, that in themselves ori- 
ginally involve no notion of distance, as the 
words of a language, which, in themselves, 
either as sounds or characters, involve no re- 
lation to one object more than to another, be- 
come instantly significant of particmar objects, 
and excite emotions of love or joy, or hate, or 
indignation, like the very presence of some 
living friend or foe. 

It has been very justly remarked, that, if 
all men had uniformly spoken the same lan- 
guage, in every part of the world, it would be 
difficult for us not to think that there is a 
natural connexion of our ideas and the words 
which we use to denote them , and it is not 
wonderful, therefore, that a similar illusion 
should take place with respect to what may 
be termed the universal language of vision ; 
since, in the case of visual perception, all men 
may be truly said to have the same language ; 
the same sensations of sight being to all sig- 
nificant of magnitude and distance. And it 
is well that the judgments which we form, on 
these important points, are thus prompt and 
spontaneous; for if we had to wait till we 
had calculated the distance and magnitude of 
every thing around us, by a measuiement of 
angles, we should be cut off, in our optical 
career, before we could, with all our geome- 
try, determine, with precision, whether the 
things which we needed most, or the objects 
of greatest peril to us, were ten or a thousand 
paces distant, and whether they were of the 
bulk of a molehill or of a mountain. 

A miniature image of the objects which we 
see, is pictured on the retina in an inverted 
position ; and though an image is pictured in 
each eye, we see not two objects but one. 
To philosophers, who are even more expert 
in finding mysteries than in solving them, this 
single visign of the erect object, from a double 
image of the object inverted, has usually seem- 


ed very mysterious ; and yet there is really 
nothing in it at all mysterious to any one who 
has learned to consider how much of the vi- 
sual perception is referable to association. If 
the light, reflected from a single object touch- 
ed by us, had produced not two merely, but 
two thousand separate images in our eyes, 
erect or inverted, or in any intermediate de- 
gree of inclination, the visual feeling thus ex- 
cited, however complex, would still have ac- 
companied the touch of a single object ; and 
if only it had accompanied it uniformly, the 
single object would have been suggested by 
it, precisely in the same manner as it is now 
suggested by the particular visual feeling that 
attends the present double inverted image. 
To this supposed anomaly in the language of 
vision, a perfect analogy is to he found in 
the most ob^rious cases of common language. 
The two words he conquered, excite exactly 
the same notion as the single Latin word 
vicit ; and if any language were so para- 
phrastic as to employ ten words for the same 
purpose, there would be no great reason for 
philosophic wonder at the unity of the notion 
suggested by so many words. The two ima- 
ges of the single object, in the arbitraiy lan- 
guage of visual perception, are, as it were, 
two words significant of one notion. 

Whatever the simple original sensation of 
vision may be, then, it is capable of being 
associated with other notions, so as to be- 
come significant of them. But to what does 
the simple original sensation itself amount? 
Is It mere colour, — or is it something more ? 

The universal opinion of philosophers is, 
that it is not colour merely which it involves, 
but extension also, — ^that there is a visible 
figure, as well as a tangible figure, — and that 
the visible figure involves, in our instant origi- 
nal perception, superficial length and breadth 
as the tangible figure, which we learn to see, 
involves length, breadth, and thickness. 

That it IS impossible for us, at present, to 
separate, m the sensation of vision, the colour 
from the extension, I admit ; though not more 
completely impossible, than it is for us to look 
on the thousand feet of a meadow, and to per- 
ceive only the small inch of greemiess on our 
retina ; and the one impossibility, as much as 
the other, I conceive to arise only from inti- 
mate association, subsequent to the original 
sensations of sight.. Nor do I deny, that a 
certain part of the retina, — ^i^ffiich, being h- 
mited, must therefore have figure, — is affec- 
ted by the rays of light that fall on it, as a 
certain breadth of nervous expanse is affected 
in all the other organs. I contend only, that 
the perception of this limited figure of the 
portion of the retina affected, does not enter 
into the sensation itself, more than, in our 
sensations of any other species, there is a 
perception of the nervous breadth affected. 

The immediate perception of visible figure 
has been assumed as indisputable, rather than 
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attempted to be proved, — as, before the time 
of Berkeley, the immediate visual perception 
of distance, and of the three dimensions of 
matter, was supposed, in like manner, to be 
without any need of proof , — and it is, therc- 
foie, impossible to refer to arguments on the 
subject. I presume, however, that the rea- 
sons, which have led to this belief, of the im- 
mediate perception of a figure termed visible, 
as distinguished from that tangible figure, 
which we learn to see, are the following two, 

. — ^the only reasons which I can even imagine, 
— that it is absolutely impossible, in our pre- 
sent sensations of sight, to separate colour 
from extension, — and that there are, in fact, 
a certain length and breadth of the retina, on 
which the light falls. 

With respect to the first of these argu- 
ments, it must be admitted, by those who 
contend for the immediate perception of visi- 
,sle figure, that it is now impossible for us to 
refer to our original feelings, and that we can 
speak, with absolute certainty, only of our 
present feelings, or, at least, of those which 
we remember, as belonging to a period long 
after our first sensations. 

What may, or may not, have been originally 
separable, we cannot, then, determine. But 
what, even now, is the species of extension, 
which it IS impossible for us, in our visual 
perceptions, to separate from colour? Is there 
the slightest consciousness of a perception of 
visible figure, corresponding \wth the affected 
portion of the retina, — or is not the super- 
ficial magnitude, and the only magnitude, 
which we connect with colour, in any case, 
the very superficial magnitude which vve term 
tangible, — a magnitude, that does not depend 
on the diameter of the retina, but is various- 
ly greater or less, depending only on the 
magnitude and distance of the external ob- 
ject. 

The mere length and breadth- then, which 
we cannot separate from colour, are not the 
length and breadth of the figure termed visi- 
ble, — for of the perception of these limited 
dimensions we have no consciousness, — ^but 
the length and breadth that are truly tangi- 
ble ; and there is not a single moment of 
visual perception, in which the slightest evi- 
dence is afforded by our consciousness of that 
difficulty of separation, with respect to the 
affected portion of the expanse of the retina, 
on which the supposed argument, as to the 
perception of visible figure, is founded. 

Even though the superficial dimensions of 
.ength and breadth, connected with colour in 
vision, were those of the' figured retina affec- 
ted. and were necessarily limited to its small 
expanse, there would still be no greater im- 
possibility of separating the colour from mere 
length and breadth in vision, than of separat- 
ing it from the triple dimensions of length, 
breadth, and thickness ; and the argument, 


therefore, if it had any force, woulu be equal- 
ly applicable to these. 

I open my eyes, in the light of day, with a 
wide landscape around me. I have a sensa- 
tion, or perception, of varieties of colour, and 
of all the dimensions of matter. I cannot se- 
parate the colour from the length and breadth 
of the trunk of a large oak before me ; but 
equally impossible is it for me, to separate 
the colour from the convexity afid the magni- 
tude ; and, from this equal impossibility, I 
might conclude, with equal force, that the 
perception of the convexity and the magni- 
tude is immediate and original, a? the per- 
ception of mere length and breadth. Where 
all things are equal, we cannot justly deny 
to one what we allow to another. He who 
affirms, that, m looking at a sphere, he can 
^separate, as elements of his sensation, the 
colour and the convexity, may be allowed to 
use this argument of impossibility, as proof of 
oiiginal connexion, m the other case. But it 
is only a person so pnvileged by natui e, — and 
where is such a person to he found ? — who 
can fairly use it. 

We are able, indeed, — not while we con- 
tinue to look at the sphere, but with a sort 
of mental effort, — afterwards to separate the 
colour from the convexity, and to imagine the 
same colour united with any other surface, 
plane or concave ; the reason of which is 
very evident. Our sensation of colour has 
not been uniformly associated with one species 
of extension, but with all its varieties ; and 
may, therefore, be suggested in possible co- 
existence with all. In all these varieties, 
however, two dimensions have been constant- 
ly implied ; and, therefore, the association of 
colour with these is complete and indissolu- 
ble. If every surface in nature had been con- 
vex, it is by no means improbable that we 
should have found the same difficulty, in at- 
tempting to separate colour from convexity, 
which we now find m attempting to separate 
it from mere length and breadth. 

It is the same, in various other affections 
of the mind, as in our sensations. There are 
feelings, which we cannot separate from other 
feelings, and which, we yet know, must have 
been originally separate. I might refer to 
the silent growth and matunty of almost 
every passion, of which the mind is suscep- 
tible. But there is sufficient proof even m 
affections which seem instantaneous. The 
mother, when she looks at her babe, cannot 
behold it without feelings very different from 
those which the same form and colour, in 
another infant, would have excited ; and yet, 
impossible as it is to separate, m this case, 
the mere visual sensation from that emotion 
of happy and instant fondness which accom- 
panies it, there is surely no natural connexion 
of the emotion, with the mere length, and 
breadth, and colour. 
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The impossibility of separating the senssu- 
tion of colour from the notion of extension, 
it appears, then, is not a decisive proof of an 
original connexion of these ; for, if it were 
decisive, it would prove still more ; — and we 
might, from this alone, assert, with equal 
confidence, the original visual perception of 
three dimensions, as that of two, and of the 
magnitude and figure, which we term tangible, 
as much as of those which we have chosen 
to term visible. It is surely as little possi- 
ble for us, when we open our eyes on some 
wide and magnificent landscape, to separate 
the colour, as a mere visual sensation, from 
the field, the mountain, the forest, the stream, 
the sky, as to separate it from the half inch, 
or inch of our retina, of the perception of 
which we have no consciousness in any case ; 
and it is too much for those, who deny the 
immediate perception of those greater mag- 
nitudes, to ui’ge, in proof of the necessary 
original perception of this inch or half inch, 
what, if valid in any respect, must establish 
no less the proposition which they deny than 
the proposition which they affirm. 

But, it will be said there is truly a certain 
figure of the part of the retina on ivhich the 
light falls. The fact is undeniable. But 
the question is, not whether such a figure 
exist, but whether the perception of the figure 
necessarily form a part of the sensation. 
The brain, and nervous system in general, 
are of a certain form, when they are affected 
in any manner- But it does not, therefore, 
follow, as the fact sufficiently shows, that the 
knowledge of this form constitutes any part 
of the changeful feeling of the moment. To 
confine ourselves, however, to the mere 
senses : it is not in the organ of sight only 
that the nervous matter is of a certain shape ; 
it is expanded into some shape or other, in 
every organ. When the whole, or a part, 
therefore, of the olfactory organ, is affected 
by the rays of odour, if I may so term them, 
we might, with exactly the same ground for 
our belief, suppose, that the knowledge of a 
certain extension must accompany the frag- 
rance, because a certain nervous expanse is, 
in this case, affected, as that the notion of a 
certain extension must, for the same reason, 
and for the same reason alone, accompany 
the sensation of colour. It is because the 
same light which acts upon the organ of one 
person may be made visible to another, that 
we conceive it more peculiarly to be figured, 
as it were, on the nervous expanse, when it 
IS not m Itself truly more figured than the 
number of coexisting particles of odour, which 
affect the nerv^e of smell. We cannot ex- 
hibit the particles of odour, however, acting 
on the nostnl of any one. But, when the 
eye is dissected from its orbit, we can show 
the image of a luminous body distinctly form- 


ed upon the retina. We, the observers ox 
the dissected eye, have thus a clearer notion 
of the length and breadth of the nervous 
matter affected m the one case than in the 
other. But it is not in the dissected eye 
that vision takes place ; and as the living 
eye and the living nostrils are alike affected 
in more than one physical point, we must 
surely admit, that, in both cases, and in both 
cases equally, a certain length and breadth 
are affected, and that there is an olfactory 
figure as truly as a visible figure. The mere 
visibility of tbe image to another person can- 
not alter the nature of the organic affection 
itself to the sentient individual. If the ol- 
factory figure be not necessarily accompanied 
with the perception of extension, theie is no 
stronger reason, a priori, to suppose that what 
is termed the visible figure, which is nothing 
more than a similar affection of a nervous 
expanse, should be accompanied with the 
knowledge of the part of the retina affected. 
These arguments, however, though they 
seem to me to invalidate completely the only 
arguments which I can imagine to be urged 
in support of our original perception of 
figure by the eye, are negative only. But 
there is also a positive argument, which 
seems to me truly decisive, against the sup- 
posed necessary perception of visible figure, 
that it implies the blending of things which 
cannot be blended. If the mere visual sen- 
sation of colour imply, in itself, no figure, 
I can conceive it to be blended with any 
figure ; but not so, if it imply, m itself, a 
fixed definite figure, so essentid to the very 
sensation of the colour, that, without it, the 
colour could not for a single moment be per- 
ceived. During the whole time, then, in 
which I am gazing on a wide landscape, 
there is, according to the opinion of those 
who contend for the necessary perception or 
visible figure, not colour merely, but a cer- 
tain small coloured expanse of definite out- 
line constantly perceived, since, without 
this, colour itself could not be perceived; 
and, during all this time, there is also a no- 
tion of a figiue of a very different kind, of 
three dimensions, and of magnitude almost 
infinitely greater, combined, not with coloitf 
merely, but with the same coloured expanse 
There must, therefore, be some possible com. 
bmation of these forms and magnitudes, since 
it is the colour which we perceive that is 
blended with the tangible magnitudes sug- 
gested. Now, though there axe certain feek 
mgs which may coexist and unite, it appears 
to me that there are others which cannot be 
so blended. I may combine, for example, 
my notion of a plane or convex surface, with 
my notion of whiteness or blueness, hard- 
ness or softness, roughness or smoothness ; 
but I cannot blend my notions of these two 
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surfaces, the plain and the convex, as one sur- 
face, both plain and convex, more than I can 
think of a whole which is less than a fraction 
of itself, or a square, of which the sides are 
not equal, and the angles equal only to three 
right angles. The same blue or white sur- 
face caimot appear to me, then, at once plain 
and convex, as it must do if there be a visi- 
ble figure of one exact outline coexisting with 
the tactual figure which is of a different out- 
line ; nor, even though the surface were in 
both cases plain, can it appear to me, at the 
same moment, half an inch square and many 
feet square. All this must be done, how- 
ever, as often as we open our eyes, if there 
be t^y any perception of visible figure coex- 
isting with the mere suggestions of touch. 
The visible figure of the sphere, on which I 
fix my gaze, is said to be a plane of two di- 
mensions inseparable from colour, and this 
inseparable colour must yet be combined 
with the sphere, which I perceive distinctly 
to be convex. According to the common 
theory, therefore, it is at once, to my per- 
ception, convex and plain ; and, if the sphere 
be a large one, it is perceived, at the same 
moment, to be a sphere of many feet in di- 
ameter, and a plain circular surface of the di- 
ameter of a quarter of an inch. The asser- 
tion of so strange a combination of incongrui- 
ties would, indeed, require some powerful 
arguments to justify it ; yet it has been as- 
serted, not merely without positive evidence, 
as if not standing in need of any proof, but 
in absolute opposition to our consciousness ; 
and the only arguments which we can even 
imagine to be urged for it, are, as we have 
seen, of no weight, or would tend as much 
to prove the original visual perception of tan- 
gible figures, as of the figure that is termed 
visible. 

Is it not at least more probable, therefore, 
that though, like the particles of odour when 
they act upon our nostrils, the rays of light 
affect a portion of the retina, so as to pro- 
duce on it an image, which, if the eye were 
separated from its orbit, and its coats dissect- 
ed, might be a distinct visible figure to the 
eye of another observer ; this figure of the 
portion of the retina affected, enters as little 
into the simple, original sensation of sight, 
as the figure of the portion of the olfactory 
nervous expanse, when it is affected, enters 
into the sensation of ^mell? — and that, 
when the simple affection of sight is blended 
with the ideas of suggestion, in what are 
termed the acqiured perceptions of vision, as, 
for example, in the perception of a sphere, it 
IS colour only which is blended with the large 
convexity, and not a small coloured plane? — 
which BmaU coloured plane being necessa- 
rily limited in extent and form, so as never 
to be larger than the retina itself, caimot 
blend wifli various forms and magnitudes. 


and which, if it could even be supposed to 
constitute a part of the convexity of a sphere 
perceived by us, still could not diffuse its 
own limited and inseparable colour over the 
whole magnitude of the sphere. 

I have stated to you my own opinion witli 
respect to visible figure ; an opinion which, 
to myself, I confess, appears almost certain, 
or at least far more probable than the opinion 
generally entertained, that has no evidence 
m our consciousness at any one moment of 
vision to support it. But, on subjects of 
this kind, which are in themselves so very 
subtile, and, therefore,, so liable to error, I 
must beg you, at all times, and especially 
when the opposite sentiment has the autho- 
rity of general belief, to consider any opinion 
which I may submit to you, as offered more 
to your reflection than for your passive a^ 
doption of it If I wish you, reverently, in- 
deed, but still freely, to weigh the evidence 
of doctrines of philosophy, which are sanc- 
tioned even by the greatest names of every 
age, I must wish you still more, because it 
will be still more your duty, to weigh well 
the evidence of opinions that come to you 
\vith no other authority than that of one very 
fallible individual. 

In looking back on the senses which we 
have been considering, what a boimdless field 
do we seem already to have been endeavom- 
ing to traverse ! and, how admirable would 
the mind have been, even though it had been 
capable of no other office than that of repre- 
senting, in the imion of all its sensations, as 
m a living mirror of the universe, the splen- 
did conceptions of the great Being who form 
ed it ; or, rather, of creating anew in itself, 
that very universe which it represents and 
admires I 

Such is the power of the senses ; — of 

—— ** senses, that inherit earth and heavens, 

Enjoy the vanous riches Nature yields ; — 

Far nobler, give the riches they enjoy ; 

Give taste to fruits, and harnaony to groves. 

Their radiant beams to gold, and gold’s bright sire ; 
Take in at once the landscape of the world. 

At a small inlet, which a gram might close. 

And half create the wondrous world they see. 

But for the magic organ’s powerful charm. 

Earth were a rude, uneoloured chaos still j— 

Like Milton’s Eve, when gazing on the lake, 

Man makes the matchless image, man admires.”* 


LECTURE XXX. 

HISTORY OF OPINIONS REGARDING 
PERCEPTION. 

Gentlemen, in my last Lecture, I brought 
to a conclusion my remarks on Vision, with 


* Young’s Night Thoughts,VI. v. 420—427. 439—430 
and 435^6. 
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an inquiry into the justness of the universal 
behel^ that, in the perception of objects by 
this sense, there are two modifications of ex- 
tension, a visible as well as a tangible fi- 
gure ; the one originally and immediate- 
ly perceived by the eye, the other suggest- 
ed by former expenence. I stated, at con- 
siderable length, some arguments which in- 
duce me to believe, in opposition to the uni- 
versal doctrine, that, in what are termed the 
acquired perc«ptions of sight, there is not 
this union of two separate figures of different 
dimensions, which cannot be combined with 
each other, more than the mathematical con- 
ceptions of a square and a circle can be com- 
bined^ in the conception of one simple fi- 
gure; that the original sensations of co- 
lour, though, like the sensations of smell 
or taste, and every other species of sensa- 
tion arising from affections of definite por- 
tions of nervous substance, do not involve 
the perception of this definite outhne, more 
than mere fragrance or sweetness, but that 
the colour is perceived by us as figured, only 
in consequence of being blended by intimate 
associations with the feelings commonly as- 
cribed to touch. Philosophers, indeed have 
admitted, or at least must admit, that we 
have no consciousness of that which they yet 
suppose to be constantly taking place, and 
that the only figure which does truly seem 
to us, in vision, to be combined with colour, 
IS that which they term tangible ; that, for 
example, we cannot look at a coloured sphere, 
of four feet (hameter, without perceiving a 
coloured figure, which is that of a sphere four 
feet in diameter, and not a plain circular sur- 
face of the diameter of half an inch ; yet, 
though we have no consciousness of perceiv- 
ing any such small coloured circle, and have 
no reason to beheve that such a perception 
takes place, they stiU contend, without any 
evidence whatever, that we see at every 
moment what we do not remember to have 
ever seen. 

After our very full discussion of the gene- 
ral phenomena of perception, as common to 
all our senses, and as peculiarly modified in the 
different tribes of our sensations, I might now 
quit a subject, to which its primary interest 
as the origin of our knowledge has led me to 
pay, perhaps, a disproportionate attention. 
But beside the theories, to the consideration 
of which our general inquiry has incidentally 
led us, there are some hjqiothetical opinions 
on the subject, of which it is necessary that 
you should know at least the outline ; not 
because they throw any real light on the phe- 
nomena of perception, but because, extrava- 
gantly hypothetical as they are, they are yet 
the opinions of philosophers, whose emi- 
nence, in other respects, renders indispensa- 
ble some slight knowledge even of their very 
errors. 


In re’newing these hypotheses, it will be 
necessary to call your attention to that doc- 
trine of causation, which I before illustrat- 
ed at great length, and which I trust, there- 
fore, I may safely take for granted that you 
have not forgotten. 

In sensation, I consider the feeling of the 
mind to be the simple effect of the presence 
of the object ; or, at least, of some change 
which the presence of the object produces in 
the sensorial organ. The object has the 
power of affecting the mind; the mind is 
susceptible of being affected by the object, 
— that IS to say, when the organ, in conse- 
quence of the presence of the external ob- 
ject, exists in a certain state, the affection of 
the mind immediately follows. If the ob- 
ject were absent m any particular case, the 
mind would not exist in the state which con- 
stitutes the sensation produced by it ; and, 
if the susceptibility of the mind had been 
different, the object might have existed as 
now without any subsequent sensation. In 
all this series of mere changes, or affections, 
in consequence of certain other preceding 
changes or affections, though a part of the 
series be material and another part mental, 
there is truly, as I have repeatedly remarked 
to you, no more mystery than in any other 
series of changes, in wHch the series is not 
in matter and mind successively, but exclu- 
sively in one or the other. There is a change 
of state of one substance, in consequence of 
a change of some sort in another substance ; 
and this mere sequence of change after change 
is all which we know in either case. The 
same Almighty Bemg who formed the va- 
rious substances to which we give the name 
of matter, formed also the substance to 
which we give the name of mind ; and the 
qualities with which he endowed them, 
for those gracious ends which he intend- 
ed them to answer, are mere susceptibi- 
hties of change, by which, in certain circum- 
stances, they begin immediately to exist in 
different states. The weight of a body is 
its tendency to other bodies, varying accord- 
ing to the masses and distances ; — ^in this in- 
stance the quahty may be said to be strictly 
matenal. The greenness or redness, as- 
cribed to certain rays of light, are words ex- 
pressive merely of changes that arise in the 
mind when these rays are present on the re- 
tina ; — ^m this casej the quality, though as- 
cribed to the material rays as antecedent, in- 
volves the consideration of a certain change 
of state in the mind which they affect. But 
the greenness or redness, though involving the 
consideration both of mind affected and mat- 
ter affecting, is not less conceivable by us as 
a quality of matter than the weight, which 
also involves the consideration of two sub- 
stances, affecting and affected, though both 
go under the name of matter alone. All the 
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sequences of phenomena are mysterious, or 
none are so* 

It is wonderful that the presence of a load- 
stone should cause a piece of iron to ap- 
proach it ; and that the presence of the 
moon, in different parts of the heavens, 
should be continually altering the relative 
tendencies of all the pai tides of our earth. 
In like manner, it is, indeed, wonderful that 
a state of our bodily organs should be follow- 
ed by a change of state of the mind, or a 
state of our mind by a change of state of our 
bodily organs ; but it is not more wonderful 
than that matter should act on distant mat- 
ter, or that one affection of the mind should 
be followed by another affection of the mind, 
since all which we know in either case, when 
matter acts upon matter, or when it acts up- 
on mind, is, that a certain change of one sub- 
stance has followed a certain change of ano- 
ther substance, — a change which, m all cir- 
cumstances exactly similar, it is expected by 
us to follow again. We have experience of 
this sequence of changes alike in both cases ; 
and, but for experience, we could not in ei- 
ther case have predicted it. 

This view of causation, however,— as not 
more unintelligible in the reciprocal sequen- 
ces of events in matter and mmd than m 
their separate sequences, — could not occur 
to philosophers while they retained their my- 
sterious belief of secret hnks, connecting 
every observed antecedent with its observed 
consequent ; since mind and matter seemed, 
by their very nature, unsusceptible of any 
such common bondage. A peculiar difficul- 
ty, therefore, as you may well suppose, was 
felt in the endeavour to account for their mu- 
tual successions of phenomena, which va- 
nishes when the necessity of any connecting 
links in causation is shown to be falsely as- 
sumed. 

In their views of perception, therefore, as 
a mental effect produced by a matenal cause, 
philosophers appear to have been embarrass- 
ed by two great difficulties -. — ^the produc- 
tion of this effect by remote objects, as when 
we look at the sun and stars, in their almost 
inconceivable distances above our heads ; 
and the production of this effect by a sub- 
stance, which has no common property that 
renders it capable of being bnked with the 
mind in the maimer supposed to be neces- 
sary for causation. These two supposed 
difficulties appear to me to have led to all 
the wild hypotheses that have been advanced 
with respect to perception. 

The former of these difficulties, — ^in the 
remoteness of the object perceived, — even 
though the principle had not been false which 
supposes that a change cannot take place in 
any substance in consequence of the change 
of position of a distant object, — a principle 


which the gravitation of every atom dis-- 
proves, — arose, it is evident, from false views 
of the real objects of perception. It was on 
this account that I was at some pains, when 
we entered on our inquiry into the nature of 
perception, to show the futility of the dis- 
tinction which is made of objects that act 
immediately on the senses, and those which 
act on them through a medium, — ^the medium, 
m this case, as light in vision, jand the vi- 
brating air in soimd, bemg ths real object of 
the particular sense, — and the reference to a 
more remote object bemg the result not of 
the simple ongmal sensation, but of know- 
ledge previously acquired. 

The mistake as to the real object of per» 
ception, and the supposed difficulty of ac- 
tion at a distance, must have had very con- 
siderable influence m producing the Peripor. 
tetic doctrine of perception by species, of 
■which the cumbrous machinery seems to 
j have been httle more than a contrivance for 
, destroying, as it were, the distance between 
the senses and the objects that were suppos- 
ed to act on them. According to this doc- 
trine, every object is continually throwing off 
certain shadowy films or resemblances of it- 
self, which may be directly present to our or- 
gans of sense, at whatever distance the ob- 
jects may be from which they flowed. These 
I species or phantasms, the belief of the sepa 
; rate existence of which must have been great- 
, ly favoured by another tenet of the same 
I school, with respect to form as essentially 
distinct from the matter with which it is u- 
nited, were supposed to be transmitted, in a 
maimer which theie was no great anxiety to 
explain, to the brain and to the mind itself. 
I need not detail to you the process by which 
these sensible species, through the interven- 
tion of what were termed the active and pas 
sive intellect, were said to become, at last, 
intelligible species, so as to be objects of our 
understanding. It is with the mere sensi- 
tive part of the process that we have at pre- 
sent any concern ; and in this, of itself, there 
is sufficient absurdity, without tracing all the 
further modifications, of which the absurdity 
is capable, if I may speak so bghtly of follies 
that have a name, which for more than a 
thousand years, was the most venerable of 
human names, to pass them current as wis- 
dom, — and which were received and honour- 
ed as wisdom by the wise of so many gene- 
rations. 

I cannot pay you so very poor a compli 
ment, as to suppose it necessary to employ 
a single moment of your time in confuting 
! what is not only a mere hypothesis, (and an 
I hypothesis which leaves all the real difficul- 
I ties of perception precisely as before,) but 
j which, even as an hypothesis, is absolutely 
j inconceivable. If vision bad been our only 
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sense, we might, perhaps, have understood, 
at least, what was meant by the species that 
directly produce our visual images. But 
what is the phantasm of a sound or an odour? 
or what species is it, which, at one moment, 
produces only the feeling of cold, or bald- 
ness, or figiue, when a knife is pressed a- 
gainst us, and the next moment, when it 
penetrates the skin, the pain of a cut ? The 
knife Itself is exactly the same unaltered 
imife, when ife is merely pressed against the 
hand, and when it produces the incision ; 
and the difference therefore, m the two ca- 
ses, must arise, not from any species which 
It is constantly throwing off, since these 
would be the same, at every moment, but 
from some state of difference in the mere 
neives affected. 

I fear, however, that I have already fallen 
into the folly which I professed to avoid, — 
the folly of attempting to confute, what, con- 
sidered m itself, is not worthy of being se- 
riously confuted, and scarcely woithy even 
of being proved to be ridiculous. It must be 
remembered, however, injustice to its author, 
that the doctrine of perception, by interme- 
diate phantasms, is not a single opinion alone, 
but a part of a system of opinions, and that 
there are many errors, which, if considered 
singly, appear too extravagant for the assent 
of any lational mind, that lose much of this 
extravagance, by combination with other er- 
rors, as extravagant. Whatever difficulties 
the hypothesis of species involved, it at least 
seemed to remove the supposed difficulty of 
perception at a distance, and, by the half 
spintual tenuity of the sensible images, seem- 
ed also to afford a sort of intermediate link, 
for the connexion of matter with mind ; thus 
appealing to obviate, or at least to lessen, 
the two great difficulties which I suppose 
to have given occasion to the principal hy- 
potheses on this subject. 

When the doctrine of species, as modified, 
in the dark and barren age of Dialectics, by 
all the additional absmhities which the in- 
dustrious sagacity of the schoolmen could 
give to it, had, at length, lost that empire, 
which It never should have possessed, the 
original difficulty of accounting for percep- 
tion, remained as before. If the cause was 
to be hnked, in some manner or other, with 
its effect, how was matter, so different in all 
its properties, to be connected with mind ? 

The shortest possible mode of obviating 
this difficulty, was, by denying that any di- 
rect causation whatever took place between 
our mind and our bodily organs ; and hence 
arose the system of occasional causes, as 
maintained by the most distinguished of the 
followers of Des Cartes, — a system, which 
supposed, that there is no direct agency of 
our mind on matter, or of matter on our 
mind, — that we are as little capable of 
moving oux own limbs by our yohtion, as of, 


moving by our volition, the nmos of any 
other person, — as little capable of perceiving 
the rays of light, that have entered our owm 
eyes, as the rays wffiich have fallen on any 
other eyes, — that our perception or volunta- 
ry movement is, therefore, to be refen ed, in 
every case, to the immediate agency of the 
Deity, — the presence of rays oi light, wnthin 
our eye, being the mere occasion on wffiich 
the Deity himself affects om' mind with vi- 
sion, as our desire of moving oui limbs is 
the mere occasion on which the Deity him- 
self puts our limbs in motion. 

It is of so much importance to have a full 
conviction of the dependence of all events 
on the great source of Being, that it is ne- 
cessary to strip the doctrine, as much as pos- 
sible, of everything truly objectionable, lest, 
m abandoning what is objectionable, w^e 
should be tempted to abandon also the im- 
portant truth associated wuth it. The power 
of God is so magnificent in itself, that it is 
only when we attempt to add to it in our 
conception, that we run some iisk of de- 
grading what it must always be impossible 
for us to elevate. 

That the changes which take place, whe- 
ther in mind or in matter, are all, ultimately, 
resolvable into the will of the Deity, who 
formed alike the spiritual and material sys- 
tem of the universe, making the earth a ha- 
bitation worthy of its noble inhabitant,— 
and man an inhabitant almost worthy of that 
scene of divine magnificence, in which he is 
placed, is a truth as convincing to our rea- 
son as It is dehghtful to our devotion. What 
confidence do we feel, in our joy, at the 
thought of the Eternal Being, from whom 
it flows, as if the very thought gave at once 
security and sanctity to our delight; and 
how consolatory, in our httle hour of suffer- 
ing, to think of Him who wills our happi- 
ness, and who knows how to produce it, ev- 
en from sorrow itself, by that power which 
called light from the original darkness, and 
still seems to call, out of a similar gloom, 
the sunshine of every morning. Eveiy joy 
thus becomes gratitude, — every sorrow re- 
signation. The eye which looks to Heaven 
seems, when it turns again to the scenes of 
earth, to bring down vnth it a pui'er radiance, 
like the very beaming of the presence of the 
Divinity, which it sheds on every object on 
which it gazes, — a light 

" That grids all forms 
Terrestrial, in the -vast and the minute ; 

The unambiguous footsteps of the God, 

Who gives Its lustre to an insect’s wing, 

And wheels His throne upon the rolling worlds.”^* 

That the Diety, in this sense, as the Cre- 
ator of the world, and wilier of all those 
great ends which the laws of the universe 
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accomplished, — is the author of the physical 
changes which take place in it, is then 
most true, — as it is most true also, that the 
same Power, who gave the universe its laws, 
can, for the particular purposes of his provi- 
dence, vary these at pleasure. But there is 
no reason to suppose that the objects which 
he has made surely for some ends, have, as 
made by him, no efficacy, no power of being 
instrumental to his own great purpose, merely 
because whatever power they can be suppos- 
ed to have, must have been derived jfrom the 
Fountain of all power. It is, indeed, only 
as possessing this power, that we know them 
to exist ; and their powers, which the doc- 
trine of occasional causes would destroy alto- 
gether, are, relatively to us, their whole ex- 
istence. It is by affecting us that they are 
known to us. Such is the nature of the 
mind, and of light, for example, that light 
cannot be present, or, at least, the sensorial 
organ cannot exist in a certain state, m con- 
seq[uence of its presence, without that in- 
stant affection of mind which constitutes vi- 
sion. If light have not this power of affect- 
ing us with sensation, it is, with respect to 
us, nothing, — for we know it only as the 
cause of the visual affection. That which 
excites in us the feehngs of extension, resist- 
ance, and all the qualities of matter, is mat- 
ter ; and to suppose that there is nothing, 
without us, which excites these feelings, is 
to suppose, that there is no matter without, 
as far as we are capable of forming any con- 
ception of matter. The system of occasion- 
al causes seems, therefore, to be only a more 
awkward and complicated modification of 
the system of Berkeley ; for, as the Deity is, 
in this system, himself the author of every 
change, the only conceivable use of matter, 
which cannot affect us, more than if it were 
not in existence, must be as a remembrance, 
to Him who is Omniscience itself, at what 
particular moment he is to excite a feeling 
in the mind of some one of his sensitive 
creatures, and of what particular kind that 
feeling is to be ; as if the Omniscient could 
stand in need of any memorial, to excite in 
our mind any feeling which it is His wish to 
excite, and which is to be traced wholly to 
his own immediate agency. Matter then, 
according to this system, has^ no relations to 
us ; and all its relations are to the Deity 
alone. The assertors of the doctrine, in- 
deed, seem to consider it as representing, in 
a more sublime light, the divme Omnipre- 
sence, by exhibiting it to our conception as 
the only power in nature ; but they might, 
in like manner, affirm, that the creation oJf 
the infinity of worlds, with all the life and 
happiness that are diffused over them, ren- 
dered less instead of more sublime, the ex- 
istence of Him, who, till then, was the sole 
existence ; for power that is derived dero- 
gates as little from the primary power as de- 


rived existence derogates from the Being 
from whom it flows. Yet the asseitors ol 
this doctrine, who conceive that light has no 
effect in vision, are perfectly wilhng to ad^ 
mit that light exists, or rather, are strenuous 
affirmers of its existence, and are anxious 
only to prove, in their zeal for the glory of 
Him who made it, and who makes nothing 
in vain, that this and all his works exist for 
no puipose. Light, they contend, has no 
influence whatever. It is- as^ little capable 
of exciting sensations of colour, as of excit- 
ing a sensation of melody or finance ; but 
still it exists. The production of so very 
simple a state as that of vision, or any other 
of the modes of perception, with an appara- 
tus, which IS not merely complicated, but, 
in all its complication, absolutely -without 
efficacy of any sort, is so far from adding any 
sublimity to the divine nature in our concep- 
tion, that it can scarcely be conceived by the 
mind, -without lessening, in some degree, the 
sublimity of the Author of the universe, by 
lessenmg, or rather destroying, all the sublim- 
ity of the universe which he has made, 
what is that idle mass of matter, which can- 
not affect us, or be known to us, or to any 
other created being, more than if it were not ? 
If the Deity produces, in every case, by his 
o-wn immediate operation, all those feelings 
which we term sensations or perceptions, he 
does not first create a multitude of inert and 
cumbrous worlds, invisible to every eye but 
his 0”wn, and incapable of affecting any thing 
whatever, that he may know when to oper- 
ate, as he would have operated before. This 
is not the awful simplicity of that Omnipo-^ 
tence. 

Whose word leaps forth at once to its eflfect , 

Who calls for things that are not, and they come.”* 

If, indeed, the complication of the process 
could remove any difficulty which truly ex- 
ists, or even any difficulty which is supposed 
to exist, the system might be more readily 
adopted by that human weakness, to which 
I the removal of a single difficulty is of so 
I much value. But the very attempt to re- 
move the difficulty is merely by presenting 
it in another form. Omnipotent as the Cre- 
ator is, he is still, like that mind which he 
has formed after his o-wn image, a spiritual 
Being ; and though there can be no ques- 
tion as to the extent of his power over 
matter, the operation of this infinite power is 
as httle conceivable by us, in any ether way 
than as a mere antecedence of chaiige, as the 
reciprocal limited action of mind and matter 
in man and the objects which he perceives 
and moves. It is itself, indeed, a proof of 
action of this very kind 5 and to state it 
with the view of obviating any difficulty that 
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may be supposed to be involved in the mu- 
tual influence of mind and matter, seems as 
absurd as it would be for a sophist, who 
should profess to believe, from an examina- 
tion of the wings of birds, that their heavy 
pinions are incapable of bearing them through 
the air, to illustrate his paradox by the ma- 
jestic soaring of the eagle, when he mounts 
still higher and higher through the sunshine 
that encircles hijn, before he stoops from 
his height above the clouds, to the cliffs 
which he deigns to make his lowly home. 

The system of occasional causes, though 
it ceased to be known, or at least to be adopt- 
ed under that name, has not the less con- 
tinued, by a mere change of denomination, 
to receive the assent of philosophers, who re- 
jected it under its ancient name. It is, in- 
deed, the spirit of this system alone which 
gives any sense whatever to the distinction 
that is universally made of causes, as physi- 
cal and efficient ; a distinction which implies, 
that, beside the antecedents and consequents 
in a series of changes, which axe supposed 
to have no mutual influence, and might, 
therefore, be antecedent and consequent in any 
other order, there is some intervening agency, 
which is, in every event of the series, the 
true efficient. Matter, in short, does not 
act on mind, nor mind on matter. The phy- 
sical cause, in this nomenclature, that exists 
for no purpose, as being absolutely inefficient, 
or, in other words, absolutely incapable of 
producing any change whatever, is the oc- 
casional cause of the other nomenclature, and 
nothing more ; and aU which was cum- 
brous and superfluous in the one is equally 
cumbrous and superfluous in the other. On 
this subject, however, which I have discuss- 
ed at large in my work on Cause and Effect, 

I need not add any remarks to those which 
I offered in an early part of the course. It 
is sufficient, at present, to point out the ab- 
solute identity of the two doctrines in every 
thing but in name. 

The next system to which I would direct 
your attention, is that of Malebranche, who 
is indeed to be ranked among the princi- 
pal assertors of the doctnne of occasional 
causesy which we have now been considering, 
but who, in addition to this general doctrine, 
had peculiar views of the nature of percep- 
tion. 

Has opinions on this subject are dehvered 
at great length, in the second volume of his 
Search of Truth , — La Hecherche de la Verite, 
— a work which is distinguished by much 
eloquence, and by many very profound re- 
marks on the sources of human error, but 
which is itself an example, in the great sys- 
tem which it supports, of error as striking 
as any of those which it eloquently and pro- ; 
foundly discusses. It is truly unfortunate, j 
for his reputation as a philosopher, that] 


these discussions do not form a separate 
work, but axe blended with his own errone- 
ous system, the outline of which every one 
knows too well to think of studying its de- 
tails. AU that is necessary, to give him his 
just reputation, is merely that he should 
have written less. He is at present known 
chiefly as the author of a very absurd hypo- 
thesis. He would have been known, and 
studied, and honoured, as a very acute ob- 
server of our nature, if he had never compos- 
ed those parts of his work, to which, probar- 
bly, when he thought of other generations, 

; he looked as to the basis of his philosophic 
fame. 

His hypothesis, as many of you probably 
know, IS, that we perceive not objects them- 
selves, but the ideas of them which are in 
God. 

He begins his supposed demonstration of 
this paradox with a sort of negative proof, 
by attempting to show the inadequacy of 
every other mode of accounting for our per- 
ception of the ideas of things ; for I need 
scarcely state to you, what is mvolved in the 
very enunciation of his metaphysical theorem, 
— ^that he regards ideas as distinct from per- 
ception itselj not the mind affected in a cer- 
tain manner, but something separate and in- 
I dependent of the mind. 

He then proceeds to his positive proof, 
asserting, in the first place, that it is ‘‘ ab- 
solutely necessary tliat God should have in 
himself the ideas of aU the beings which he 
has created, since otherwise he could not 
have produced them and, in the second 
place, that God is united to our soul by his 
presence, “ so that he may be said to have 
that relation of place to the mind which 
space has to body, "f. Wherever the hu- 
man mind is, there God is, and consequent- 
ly all the ideas which are in God. We 
have thus a fimd of aU the ideas necessary 
for perception, and a fund, which, in conse- 
quence of the ubiquity of the divine mind, 
is ever present, requirmg, therefore, for our 
perception of them, only that divine ivill, 
without which no change can take place. 

That perception takes place by the pre- 
sence of this one stock of ideas eternally 
present in the divine mind, with which 
every other mind is united, rather than by 
the creation of an infinite number of ideas 
in each separate mind,-^he conceives to be 
proved by various reasons, — ^by the greater 
simplicity of this mode, — ^by its peculiar 
consistency with that state of dependence 
on the Divine Being, as the source of all 
light, in which the mind of man is represent- 
ed m many passages of Scnpture, — ^by va- 
rious notions, such as those of inMty, ge- 
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nera, species, Stc. the universality of which 
he conceived to be inconsistent with the ab- 
solute unity and limitation of every idea 
that does not derive a sort of infinity from 
the mind in which it exists, — and, by some 
other reasons very mystical and very feeble, 
in which, though it may not be diificnlt to 
discover what their author meant, it is cer- 
tainly very difficult to conceive how a mind 
so acute as his could have been influenced 
by them. 

It is, indeed, only this relation of the 
mind of Malebranche to his own very strange 
hypothesis, which there is any interest in 
tracing 5 for, though I have thought it my du- 
ty to give you a slight sketch of the hypo- 
thesis itself, as a part of the general history 
of our science, with which the reputation 
and gemus of its author render it necessary 
for you to have some acquaintance, I am far 
from thinking that it can throw any light on 
our speculations, in the present improved 
state of the Science of Mind. I shall not 
waste your time, therefore, ivith pointing 
out to you the innumerable objections to bis 
hypothesis, which, after the 'view already 
given by me of tbe simple process of percep- 
tion, are, I trust, so manifest, as not to re- 
quire to be pointed out. It may be more in- 
teresting to consider, in the history of the 
Philosophy of Mind, what circumstances led 
to the formation of the hypothesis. 

In the first place, I may remark that, not- 
withstanding his veneration for the greater 
number of the opinions of Des Cartes, Male- 
branche unfortunately had not adopted the 
very enlightened views of that eminent phi- 
losopher with respect to the nature of ideas. 
He considered them as existences distmct 
from the sentient or percipient mind, — and, 
reasoning very justly from this error, infer- 
red their presence in the mind of the Deity, 
who formed the universe not casually, hut 
according to conceptions that must have pre- 
ceded creation, — the archetypes or exem- 
plars of all that was to he created. This 
opinion as to the eternal forms subsisting 
in the di'vine mind, agrees exactly with that 
of Plato, in one of the most celebrated of 
his doctrines, and certainly one of the most 
poetical ; which, though a term of praise 
that usually does not imply much excellence 
of philosophy, is the species of praise to 
which the philosophy of Plato has the justest 
claim. It has been delivered, in very power- 
ful verse, by one of our own poets, who des- 
cribes himself as, in science, a follower of the 
genius of ancient Greece, and who was wor- 
thy of the inspiring presence of that majestic 
guide: — 

** Ere the radiant sun 

^rang from the east, or 'mid the vault of night 

The moon suspended her serener lamp: 

Eremountftms, woodi, or atreams adorn'd the glohe, 


Or Wisdom taught the sons of men her lore,- 
Then lived the Almighty One, then, deep retired 
In his unfathom’d essence, view’d the forms. 

The forms eternal of created things ; 

The radiant sun, the moon’s nocturnal lamp. 

The mountains, woods, and streams, the rolling 
And Wisdom’s mien celestial. Prom the first [glob^ 
Of days, on them his love divine, he fix’d 
His admiration, till, in time complete, 

"What he admired and loved, his vital smile 
Unfolded into being. Hence, the breath 
Of life, informing each orgamc frame. 

Hence the green earth, and wild resounding waves » 
Hence light and shade, alternate warmth and cold. 
And clear autumnal skies, and venjal showers, 

And all the fair variety of thingav”* 

It is in the writings of St. Augustine, 
however, who had himself imbibed a consi- 
derable portion of the spirit of the Platonic 
philosophy, that the true source of the hy- 
pothesis which we are now reviewmg is to 
be found. This very eminent father of the 
church, whose acuteness and eloquence 
would have entitled him to very high consi- 
deration even though his works had related 
to subjects less interesting to man than those 
noble subjects of which they treat, seems to 
have met with peculiar honour from the 
French theologians, and to have given a very 
e'rident direction to their intellectual inqm- 
ries. It is indeed impossible to read tbe 
works of any of the theological metaphy- 
sicians of that country without meeting with 
constant references to the opinions of St. Aus- 
tin, and an implied reference, even where it 
is not expressed, — ^particularly to the very 
opinions most analogous to those of Male- 
branche. 

The opinion of Augustine, to which 1 
particularly allude, is that which forms the 
principal doctrine of his metaphysical philo- 
sophy, — that there is a supreme etem^ uni- 
versal Truths which is intimately present to 
every mind, and in which all minds alike 
perceive the truths, which aU alike are, as it 
were, necessitated to believe, — the truths of 
arithmetic and geometry, for examp e, and 
the primary essential truths of morahty. 

These truths we feel to he etemd, be- 
cause we feel that they axe not contingent on 
the existence of those who perceive them, 
hut were, and axe, and must for ever he the 
same ; and we feel also, that the truth is 
one, whatever he the number of individuals 
that perceive it, and is not converted into 
many truths, merely by the multitude of be- 
lievers. ‘‘ If,” says he, in discoursing ot 
any truth, I perceive that to be true which 
you say, and you perceive that to he true 
which I say, where, I pray you, do we both 
see this at the very moment ? I certainly 
see it not in you nor you in me, but both 
see it in that unchangeable truth, which is 
beyond and above our individual mmds. 

Si ambo videmus verum esse quod dicis, 
et ambo -videmus verum esse quod dico, ubi. 
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quseso, id videmus ? Nec ego utique in te, 
nec til in me ; sed ambo in ipsa quae supra 
mentes nostras est, incommutabib veritate.” 

You must not conceive that I am contend- 
ing for the justness of the opinion which I 
am now stating to you ; I state it merely as 
illustrative of the system of Malebranche. 
If we suppose, with Augustine, that there 
is one eternal Truth, which contains all truths, 
and is present to all minds that perceive in 
it the truths which it contains, it is but one 
step more, and scarcely one step more, to be- 
lieve that our ideas of all ttungs are con- 
tained and perceived in one omnipresent 
Mind, to which all other minds are unit- 
ed, and which is itself the eternal Truth 
that is present to all. Indeed, some of the 
passages which are quoted in the “ Search 
of Truth,” from St. Austin, show how strong- 
ly its author conceived his own opinions to 
be sanctioned by that ancient authority. 

Por some of the happiest apphcations 
which have been made of this very ancient 
system of Christian metaphysics, I may re- 
fer you particularly to the works of Eenelon, 
— to his demonstration of the existence of 
God, for example, — in which many of the 
most abstract subtilties of the Metaphysics 
of Augustine become hving and eloquent, in 
the reasonings of this amiable writer, who 
knew so well how to give, to every subject 
which he treated, the tenderness of his own 
heart, and the persuasion and devout confi- 
dence of his own imdoubting belief. 

In this Protestant country, in which the 
attention of theologians has been almost ex- 
clusively devoted to the Scriptures them- 
selves, and httle comparative attention paid to 
the writings of the Fathers, — unless as strict- 
ly iU.ustrative of the texts of Scripture, or of 
the mere history of the church, — the influ- 
ence of the metaphysical opinions of St. Aus- 
tin is less to be traced ; and the argument drawn 
from the eternal omnipresent ideas of unity, 
and number and infinity, on which so much 
stress is laid by Cathohc philosophers, in de- 
monstrating the existence of God, is hence 
scarcely to be found at all, or, at least, occu- 
pies a very inconsiderable place in the nu- 
merous works of our countrymen on the same 
great subject. The system of Malebranche 
might, indeed, have arisen in this country ; 
for we have had writers who, without his 
genius, have adopted his errors ; but there 
can be no doubt that it was, by its very na- 
ture, much more likely to arise in the coun- 
jjry which actually produced it* 

LECTURE XXXI. 

HISTORY OF OemONS REGARDING PERCEPTION 
CONCLUDED — ON THE EXTERNAL AFFECTIONS 
COMBINED WITH DESIRE, OR ON ATTENTION. 

In my last Lecture, Gentlemen, I gave 
you a slight sketch of some theories,^ — or, to 


speak more accurately, of smoe hypothetcal 
conjectures which have been formed with 
respect to Perception, — ^pointing out to you, 
at the same time, the two supposed difficul- 
ties which appear to me to have led to them, 
in false views of the real objects of percep- 
tion, and of the nature of causation ; the diffi- 
culty of accounting, with these false views, for 
the supposed perception of objects at a dis 
tance, and for the agency of matter on a sub- 
stance so httle capable as mmd of being linked 
with it by any common bond of connexion. 

Of such hypotheses we considered three^ 
— ^the doctrme of the Penpatetics as to per- 
ception by species or shadowy films, that 
flow from the object to the organ, — the Car- 
tesian doctnne of the indirect subserviency 
of external objects, as the mere occasions 
on which the Deity himself, in every instance, 
produces in the mind the state which is term- 
ed perception, — and the particular doctrine 
of Malebranche, himself a zealous defenaer 
of that general doctrme of occasional causes, 
as to the perception of objects, or rather oi 
the ideas of objects in the Divine Mind. 

The only remaining hypothesis which de- 
serves to be noticed, is a very celebrated one, 
of Leibnitz, the doctrine of the pre-estabUsh- 
ed harmony, which, I have no doubt origi- 
nated in the same false view of the necessity 
of some connecting link m causation; and 
was intended, therefore, like the others, to 
obviate the supposed difficulty of the action 
of matter on mind, and of mind on matter. 

According to this doctnne, the body ne- 
ver acts on the mind, nor die mmd on the 
body, but the motions of the one, and the 
feehngs of the other, are absolutely inde- 
pendent, having as Httle influence on each 
other as they have on any other mind and 
body. The mind feels pain when the body 
is bruised, but, from the pre-established order 
of its own affections, it would have felt ex- 
actly the same pam, though the body, at that 
moment, had been resting upon roses. The 
arm, mdeed, moves at the very moment 
when the mmd has willed its motion ; but 
it moves of itself, in consequence of its own 
pre-estabhshed order of movement, and would 
move, therefore, equally, at that very mo- 
ment, though the mind had wished it to re- 
main at rest. The exact *correspondence of 
the motions and feelings, which we observe, 
arises merely from "the exactness of the 
choice of the Deity, in uniting with a body, 
that was formed by Him, to have, of itself, 
a certain order of independent motions, a 
mind, that was formed of itself to have a 
certain order of independent but corres- 
ponding feelings. In the unerring exactness 
of this choice, and mutual adaptation, con- 
sists the exquisiteness of the harmony. But, 
however exquisite, it is still a harmony only, 
without the slightest reciprocal action. 

The mind, and its organic frame, axe, in 
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this system,— to borrow the illustration of it same proposition. It is to affirm, in the 
which is commonly used, — ^like two time- first place, positively, ^ that matter exists, 
pieces, which have no connexion with each since the harmony, which it asserts, is of 
other, however accurately they may agree, — matter and mind — and then to affirm, 
and each of which would indicate the hour, as positively, that its existence is useless, 
m the very same manner, though the other that it cannot be perceived by us, and that 
had been destroyed. In like manner, the we are, therefore, absolutely incapable of 
soul of Leibnitz,~-for the great theorist him- knowing whether it exists or not. 
self may surely be used to illustrate his own After statmg to you so many hypotheses, 
hypothesis,— would, though his body had which have been formed on ^this subject, I 
been annihilated at birth, have felt and acted, need scarcely remark, what a* fund of perpe- 
as if with Its bodily appendage, — studying tual conjecture, and, therefore, of perpetual 
the same works, inventing the same systems, controversy, there is in the varied wonders 
and carrying on, -with the same warfare of of the external and internal universe, when 
books and epistles, the same long course of it is so very difficult for a few philosophers 
indefatigable controversy ; — and the body of to agree, as to what it is which gives rise to 
this great philosopher, though his soul had the simplest sensation of warmth, or frag- 
been annihilated at huth, would not merely ranee, or colour. It might be thought that, 
have gone through the same process of growth, in the intellectual opera, — if I may revert to 
eating, and digesting, and performing all its that ingenious and lively allegoiy, of which I 
other ordinary animal functions,— hut would availed myself in one of my early Lectures, 
have achieved for itself the same intellectual in treating of general physical inquiry, — 
glory, without any consciousness of the works as the whole spectacle which we behold, is 
winch it was writing and correcting, — ^would passing withm our minds, we are, in this in- 
have argued, with equal strenuousness, for stance, at least, fairly behind the scenes, and 
the principle of the sufficient reason, — claim- see the mechanism of Nature truly as it is. 
ed the honours of the differential calculus, — But though we are really behind the scenes, 
and laboured to prove this very system of and even in one sense of the word, may be 
the pre-establishedharmony, of which it would said to be ourselves the movers of the ma- 
certainly, in that case, have been one of the chinery, by which the whole representation 
most illustrious examples. is carried on, still the minute parts and ar- 

To say of this hypothesis, which was the rangements of the compheated mechanism 
dream of a great mmd, — but of a mind, I are concealed from our view, almost as corn- 
must confess, which was very fond of dream- pletely as from the observation of the distant 
ing, and very apt to dream, — that it is a mere spectators. The pnmary springs and weights, 
hypothesis, is to speak of it too favourably, indeed, by the agency of which Phaeton 
Like the doctrine of occasional causes, it seemed to be earned off by the winds, are 
supposes a system of external things, of which, left visible to us ; and we know, that when 
by the very principle of the hypothesis, there we touch a certain spring, it will put in mo- 
can be no evidence, and which is absolutely tion a concealed set of wheels, or that, when 
of no utility whatever, but as it enables a we pull a cord, it will act upon a system of 
philosopher to talk more justly of pre-estab- pulleys, which will ultimately produce a par- 
fished harmonies, without the possibility, ticular effect desired by us ; but what is the 
however, of knowing that he is talking more number of wheels or pulleys, and how they 
justly. If the mind would have exactly the are arranged and adapted to each other so as 
same feelings as now, — the same pleasures, to produce the effect, are left to our penetra- 
and pains, and perceptions of men and houses, tion to divine. On this subject, we have 
and every thing external, though every thing seen, that as many grave absurdities have 
external, comprehending of course the very been formed into systems, and honoured with 
organs of sense, had been annihilated ages of commentaries and confutations, as in the ope- 
ages before itself existed, what reason can ra of external nature, at which, in the quota- 
there be to suppose that this useless system tion formerly made to you, the Pythagorases 
of bodily organs, and other external things, and Platos were supposed to be present, 
exists at present ? The universal irresistible “ It is not a system of cords and pulleys which 
belief of mankind, to which philosophers of we put in motion,” says Aristotle, — “ for to 
a different school might appeal, cannot be move such a heavy and distant mass would 
urged in this case, since the admission of it, be beyond our power, — ^but only a number 
as legitimate evidence, ^vould, at once, dis- of little phantasms connected with them, 
prove the hypothesis. We do not more truly which have the form, indeed, of cords and 
believe that light exists, than we believe pulleys, but not the substance, and which are 
that it affects us with vision, and that, if light enough, therefore, to fly at our very 
there had been no light, there would have touch.” — « We do not truly move any 
been no sensation of colour. To assert the wheels,” says the great mventor of the System 
pre-established harmony, is, indeed, almost of Occasional Causes; “for, as we did not 
the same thing as to affirm and deny the make the wheels, how can we know the prin- 
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ciple on which their motion is to depend, or 
have such a command over them as to be capa- 
ble of moving them ? But when we touch a 
spring, it is the occasion on which the me- 
chanist himself, who is always present, though 
invisible, and who must know well how to 
move them, sets them instantly in motion.” 
— “We see the motion,” says Malebranche, 
“ not by looking at the wheels or pulleys, — 
for there is an impenetrable veil w^hich hides 
them from us, — but by looking at the Me- 
chanist himself, who must see them, because 
He is the mover of them ; and whose eye 
in which they are imaged as He gazes on 
them, must be a living mirror of all which he 
moves.” — “ It is not a spring that acts upon 
the wheels,” says Leibnitz ; “ though, when 
the spring is touched, the wheels begin to 
move immediately, and never begin to move 
at any other time. This coincidence, how- 
ever, is not owing to any connexion of the 
one with the other ; for, though the spnng 
were destroyed, the wheels would move ex- 
actly as at present, beginning and ceasing at 
the same precise moments. It is owing to 
a pre-established harmony of motion in the 
wheels and spring ; by which arrangement 
the motion of the wheels, though completely 
independent of the other, always begins at 
the very moment when the spring is touch- 
ed.” — “ No,” exclaims Berkeley, “ it is all il- 
lusion. The wheels, and cords, and weights, 
are not seen because they exist, but exist 
because they are seen ; and if the whole ma- 
chinery is not absolutely annihilated when 
we shut our eyes, it is only beca,use it finds 
shelter in the mind of some other Being 
whose eyes are never shut, and are always 
open, therefore, at the time when ours are 
closing.” 

Prom all this variety of conjectural specu- 
lations, the conclusion which you will perhaps 
have drawn most readily, is that which is too 
often the result of our researches m the His- 
tory of Science, that there may, as D’Alem- 
bert truly says, be a great deal of philoso- 
phizing, m which there is very little of phi- 
losophy. 

I have now finished the remarks which I 
had to make on the very important class of 
our external affections of mmd, as they may 
be considered simply ; but it is not always sim- 
ply that they exist ; and, when they occur in 
combination -with other feelings, the appear- 
ance which they assume is sometimes so dif- 
ferent as to lead to the erroneous belief that 
the complex feeling is the result of a distinct 
power of the mind. 

When, in myattemptto arrange the various 
feelings of which the mind is susceptible, I di- 
vided these into our external and internal affec- 
tions, according as their causes are, in the one 
case, objects without the mind, and, in the 
other case, previous feelings, or affections of 


the mind itself ; and subdivid ed this latter class 
of internal affections into the two orders of our 
intellectual states of mmd, and our emotions , 

I warned you, that you were not to consider 
these as always ansing separately, and as 
merely successive to each other ; — that, in 
the same manner, as we may both see and 
smeU a rose, so may we see, or compare, or 
remember, while under the influence of some 
one or other of our emotions j though, at the 
same time, by analysis, or at least by a re- 
flective process that is similar to analysis, we 
may be able to distmgmsh the emotion from 
the coexisting perception, or remembrance, 
or comparison, — as we are able, by a very 
easy analysis, m like manner, when we both 
see and smeU a rose, to distingmsh, in our 
complex perception, the fragrance from the 
colour and form. 

There is one emotion, in particular, that 
is capable of so many modifications, and has 
so extensive a sway over human life, which 
I it may be said almost to occupy from the first 
wishes of our infancy to the last of our old 
age, that it cannot fail to be combined with 
many of our other feelings, both sensitive 
and intellectual. The emotion to which I 
allude is desire ; a feeling which may exist 
of various species and degrees, from the 
strongest passion of which the mind is sus- 
ceptible, to the slightest wish of knowing a 
little more accurately the most trifling ob- 
ject before us j — and though, in speaking of 
it at present, I am anticipating what, accord- 
ing to the strict division which we have made, 
should not be brought forward till we con- 
sider the emotions in general, this anticipa- 
tion is absolutely imavoidable for understand- 
ing some of the most important phenomena, 
both of perception, which we have been con- 
sidering, and of those intellectual faculties 
which we are soon to consider. I need not 
repeat to you, that Nature is not to be go- 
verned by the systems which we form ; that 
though our systematic arrangements ought 
not to be complicated, her phenomena are 
almost always so ; and that, while every thing 
is thus intermixed and connected with every 
thing in the actual phenomena of mind as 
well as of matter, it would be vain for us to 
think of accommodating our physical discus- 
sions, with absolute exactness, even to the 
most perfect divisions and subdivisions which 
we may be capable of forming. All that is 
necessary is, that we should not depart from 
our order of arrangement without some ad- 
vantage in view, and an advantage greater 
than 3ie slight evil which may arise from the 
appearance of temporary confusion. 

The reason of my anticipation, in the pre.- 
sent instance, is to explain to you what I 
conceive to constitute the phenomena of at- 
tention, — a state of mind which has been un- 
derstood to imply the exercise of a peculiar 
intellectual power, but which, in t^e case of 
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attention to objects of sense, appears to be 
nothing more than the coexistence of desire 
with the perception of the object to which 
we are said to attend; as, in attention to 
other phenomena of the mind, it is, in like 
manner, the coexistence of a particular de- 
sire with these particular phenomena. The 
desire, indeed, modifies the perception, ren- 
dering our feeling more intense, as any other 
emotion would do that has equal relation to 
the object. Put there is no operation of 
any power distinct from the desire and per- 
ception themselves. 

To understand this fully, however, it may 
be necessary to make some previous remarks 
on the coexistence of sensations. 

In the circumstances in which we are plac- 
ed by our beneficent Creator, in a world of 
objects capable of exciting m us various feel- 
ings, and with senses aw^e to the profusion 
of delight, — breathing and moving m the 
midst of odours, and colours, and sounds, 
and pressed alike in gentle reaction, whether 
our limbs be in exercise or repose, by that 
firm soil which supports us, or the softness 
on which we rest, — in all this mingling action 
of external things, there is scarcely a mo- 
ment in which any one of our feelings can he 
said to be truly simple. 

Bven when we consider but one of our or- 
gans, to the exclusion of all the others, how 
innumerable are the objects that concur in 
producmg the complex affections of a single 
sense I £q the eye, for example, how wide a 
scene is open to us, wherever our glance 
may be turned ! — ^woods, fields, mountams, 
rivers, the whole atmosphere of light, and 
that magnificent luminary, which converts 
into light the whole space through w^hich it 
moves, as if incapable of existing but in 
splendour. The mere opening of our eye- 
lid is Hke the withdrawing of a veil which be- 
fore covered the universe ; — It is more ; it 
is almost like saymg to the universe, wMch 
had perished, Exist again 1 

Innumerable objects, then, are constantly 
acting together on our organs of sense ; and 
it is evident that many of these can, at once, 
reduce an effect of some sort in the mind, 
ecause we truly perceive them as a coex- 
isting whole. It is not a single point of light 
only which we see, but a wide landscape ; 
and we are capable of comparing various parts 
of the landscape with ea&h other, — of distin- 
gmshing various odours in the compound 
fr^mme of the meadow or the garden, — of 
fee^g the harmony of various coexisting me- 
lodies. 

The various sensations, then, may coexist, 
so as to produce one complex affection. 
When they do coexist, it must be remarked, 
that they are mdrvidually less intense. The 
same sound, for example, which is scarcely 
heard in the tumult of the day,, is capable of 
iffecting^us powerfully if it recur in the calm 


of the night ; not that it is then absolute- 
ly louder, but because it is no longer mingled 
with other sounds, and other sensations of 
various kinds, which rendered it weaker, by 
coexisting with it. It may be regarded, then, 
as a general law of our perceptions, that, 
when many sensations coexist, each individ- 
ually is less vivid than if it existed alone. 

It may be considered almost as another 
form of the same proposition "to say, that 
when many sensations coexist, each is not 
merely weaker, but less distinct from the 
others with which it is combined. When a 
few voices sing together, we easily recognise 
each separate voice. In a very full chorus, 
we distinguish each with more difficulty; 
and if a great multitude were singing toge- 
ther, we should scarcely be able to distmguish 
any one voice from the rest, more thmi to 
distinguish the noise of a smgle billow, or a 
single dashing of a few particles of agitated 
air, in the whole thunders of the ocean and 
the storm. 

When many sensations coexist, and are, 
therefore, of course weaker and less distinct, 
if any one were suddenly to become much 
more intense, the rest would fade in propor- 
tion, so as scarcely to he felt. A thousand 
faint soimds murmur around us, which are 
instantly hushed by any loud noise. If, 
when we are looking at the glittering firma- 
ment of suns in a winter night, any one of 
those distant orbs were to become as radiant 
as our own sun, which is itself but the star 
of our planetary system, there can be no 
question, that, hke our sun on its rising, it 
would quench, with its brilliancy, all those 
little glimmering hghts, which would still 
shine on us, indeed, as before, but would 
shine on us witiiout being perceived. It 
may be regarded, then, as another general 
law of the mind, that when many sensations 
coexist with equal intensity, the effect of the 
increased intensity of one is a diminished in 
tensity of those which coexist with it. 

Let us now, for the application of tiiese 
remarks, consider what it is which takes place 
in attention, when many objects are together 
acting on our senses, and we attend, per- 
haps, only to a single sensation. As a mere 
description of the process, I cannot use a 
happier exemplffication than that which Con- 
dillac has given us in his Logique. 

Let us imagine a castle, which commands, 
from its elevation, an extensive view of a do- 
main, rich with aU the beauties of nature and 
art. It is night when we arrive at it. The 
next morning our window-shutters open at 
the moment when the sun has just risen 
above the horizom — and close again the very 
moment after* 

Though the whole sweep of country was 
shown to us hut for an instant, we must have 
seen every object which it comprehends with- 
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in the sphere of our vision. In a second or 
third instant we could have received only 
the same impressions which we received at 
first ; conseciuently, though the wandow had 
not been closed again, we should have con- 
tinued to see but what we saw before. 

This first mstant, however, though it un- 
questionably showed us aU the scene, gave us 
no real knowledge of it ; and, when the win- 
dows were closed again, there is not one of 
us who could have ventured to give even the 
slightest description of it, — a sufficient proof 
that we may have seen many objects, and yet 
have learned nothing. 

At length, the shutters are opened again, 
to remain open while the sun is above the 
horizon; and we see once more what we 
saw at first. Even now, however, if, in a 
sort of ecstasy, we were to continue to see 
at once, as in the first instant, all this multi- 
tude of different objects, we should know as 
little of them when the night arrived as we 
knew when the window-shutters were closed 
again after the very moment of their open- 
ing- 

To have a knowledge of the scene, then, 
it is not sufficient to behold it all at once, so 
as to comprehend it in a single gaze ; we 
must consider it in detail, and pass succes- 
sively from object to object. This is what 
Nature has taught us all. If she has given 
us the power of seeing many objects at once, 
she has given us also the faculty of looking 
but at one, — ^that is to say, of directing our 
eyes on one only of the multitude ; and it 
is to this faculty, — ^which is a result of our 
organization, says Condillac, — that we owe 
all the knowledge which we acquire from 
sight. 

The faculty is common to us all : and yet, 
if afterwards we were to talk of the landscape 
which we had all seen, it would he very evi- 
dent that our knowledge of it would not be 
exactly the same. By some of us, a picture 
might he given of it with tolerable exactness, 
in which there would be many objects such 
as they were, and many, perhaps, which had 
very little resemblance to the parts of the 
landscape which we vtdshed to descnbe. 
The picture which others might give, would 
probably be so confused, that it would be 
qiute impossible to recognise the scene in 
the description, and yet all had seen the same 
objects and nothing but the same objects. 
The only difference is, that some of us had 
wandered from object to object irregularly, 
and that others had looked at them in a cer- 
tain order. 

Now, what is this order ? Nature points 
it out to us herself. It is the very order in 
which she presents to us objects. There are 
some which are more striking than others, 
and which, of themselves, almost call to us 
to look at them 5 tl^ey are the predominant 
objects, around which the others seem to ar- 


range themselves. It is to them, according- 
ly, that we ^ve our first attention; and 
when we have remarked their relative situa- 
tions, the others gradually fill up the inter- 
vals. 

We begin, then, with the principal objects , 
we ohseive them in succession ; we com- 
pare them, to judge of their relative positions. 
When these are ascertained, we observe die 
objects that fill up the intervals, comparing 
each with the principal object, till we have 
fixed the positions of all. 

When this process of successive, hut re- 
gular observation, is accomplished, we know 
all the objects and their situations, and can 
embrace them with a single glance. Their 
order, in our mind, is no longer an order of 
mere succession ; it is simultaneous. It is 
that in which they exist, and we see it at 
once distinctly. 

The comprehensive knowledge thus ac- 
quired, we owe to the mere skill with 
which we have directed our eyes from ob- 
I ject to object. The knowledge has been ac- 
qmred in parts successively ; but, when ac- 
qmred, it is present at once to our mind, in 
the same manner as the objects which it re- 
traces to us are all present to the single 
glance of the eye that beholds them. 

The description which I have now given 
you, very nearly after the words of Condil- 
lac, is, I think, a very faithful representa- 
tion of a process of which we must all re- 
peatedly have been conscious. It seems to 
me, however, faithful as it is as a mere de- 
scription, to leave the great difficulty unex- 
plained, and even unremarked. We 'see a 
multitude of objects, and we have one com- 
plex indistinct feeling. We wish to know 
the scene more accurately, and, in conse- 
quence of this wish, though the objects them- 
selves continue as before, we no longer seem 
to view them all, but only one, or a few ; and 
the few, which we now see, we see more dis- 
tinctly. Such I conceive to be the process ; 
but the difficulty is, that though we seem to 
view only a few objects, and these much 
more distinctly, the field of the eye still com- 
prehends a wide expanse, the light from 
which scarcely affects us, while the light 
from other parts of it, though not more bril- 
liant, produces in us distinct perception. It 
is vain for Condillac to Say, that it is in con-* 
sequence of a faculty which we have of di- 
recting our eyes on one object, a faculty 
which is the result of our organization, 
and which is common to all mankind; 
for, in the first place, if this direction of 
our eyes, of which he speaks, on a single 
object be meant, in its strict sense, of 
the eye itself, which we (Erect, it is not 
true that we have any such faculty. We 
cannot direct our eyes so as not to compre- 
hend equally in our field of vision, many ob- 
jects beside that single object which is sup- 
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posed to have fixed our attention ; and if, 
by the direction of our eyes, be meant the 
exclusive or limited perception by our mind 
itself, there remains the difficulty, — ^how it 
happens, that while light horn innumerable 
objects falls on our retina as before, it no 
longer produces any distinct vision relatively 
to the objects from which it comes, — ^^vhile 
light, probably not more bnlliant, from other 
objects, produces vision much more distinct 
than before. Let us consider this difficulty, 
which, in truth, constitutes the principal 
phenomenon of attention, a little more fully. 

When Condillac speaks of the faculty of 
the mind, by which he supposes it capable of 
directing the eye, exclusively, on certain ob- 
jects, he must speak of that only, of which 
we are conscious, previously to the more dis- 
tinct perception of those objects, as certain 
parts of the scene. 

What is it, then, of which we are con- 
scious, between the indistinct perception of 
the wide scene and the distinct perception of 
parts of the scene ? 

In the first place, there is a geneial de- 
sire of knowing the scene more accurately. 
This is the primary feeling of the process of 
attention. But this primary feeling is soon 
succeeded hy others. Indistinct as the whole ! 
complex scene may be, some parts of it more 
brilliant, or more striking m general charac- 
ter, are less indistinct than others. There 
are a few more prominent parts, as Condil- 
lac says, around which the rest are indistinct- 
ly arranged. 

With some one of these, then, as in itself 
more impressive and attractive, we begin ; 
our general desire of knowing the whole 
scene having been followed by a wish to know 
this prmcipal part more accurately. 

The next step is to prevent the eye itself 
from wandenng, that no new objects may 
distract it, and that there may be as little 
confusion as possible of the rays from differ- 
ent objects, on that part of the retina on 
which the rays fell from the particular object 
which we wish to consider. We fix our eyes, 
therefore, and our whole body, as steadily as 
we can, by the muscles subservient to these 
purposes. 

So far, unquestionably, no new feculty is 
exercised. We have merely the desire of 
knowing the scene before us, — ^the selection 
of some prominent object, or rather the mere 
perception of it, as peculiarly prominent, — 
the desire of laiovring it particularly, — and 
the contraction of a few muscles, in obedi- 
ence to our volition. 

No sooner, however,-' has all this taken 
place, than instantly, or almost instantly, and 
without pur conscionsness of any new and 
peculiar state of nhnd interyeningin the pro- 
cess, the landscape hecoines to our vision al- 
together different Certain parts only, those 
parts which we wished to know particularly. 


are seen by us ; the remaining parts seem al- 
most to have vanished. It is as if every 
thing before had been but the doubtful co- 
louring of enchantment, which had disappear- 
ed, and left to us the few prominent reahties 
on which we gaze ; or rather, it is as if some 
instant enchantment, obedient to our wishes, 
had dissolved every reality besides, and 
brought closer to our sight the few objects 
which we desired to see. 

Still, however, all of vvhieh 'we are truly 
conscious, as preceding immediately the 
change of appearance m the scene, is the 
mere desire, of which I have spoken, com- 
bined probably with expectation of that more 
distinct vision which follows. There may be 
a combination of feelings, but no new and 
peculiar feehng, either as simple, or coexist- 
ing with other feehngs, — ^no indication, in 
short, of the exercise of a new power. 

Even though we should be incapable, 
therefore, of understanding how the desire 
should have this effect, it would not be the 
less true that the desire of knowing accurate- 
ly a particular object in a group, is instantly, 
— or, at least, instantly after some organic 
change which may probably be necessary, — 
followea by a more vivid and distinct percep- 
tion of the particular object, and a compara- 
tive faintness and indistinctness of the other 
objects that coexist with it ; and that what 
we call attention is nothing more. 

Are the comparative distinctness and m- 
distinctness, however, a result which we had 
no reason to expect ? or are they not rather 
what might, in some degree at least, have 
been expected, from our knowledge of the 
few physical facts with respect to our coex- 
isting sensations, which I have already point- 
ed out to you, and from the circumstance 
which we are next to consider? We have 
seen, in the observations already made by us, 
that many coexisting perceptions are indis- 
tinct, and that when one becomes more vi- 
vid, the others become still famter. All 
that is necessary, therefore, is to discover 
some cause of increased vividness of that one 
to which we are said to attend. 

If we can discover any reason why this 
should become more vivid, the comparative 
indistinctness of the other parts of the scene 
may be considered as following of course. 

Such a cause exists, unquestionably, in 
that feelmg of desire, without which there 
can be no attention. To attend, is to have 
a desire of knowing that to which we attend, 
and attention without desire is a verbal con- 
tradiction, an mconsistency, at least, as great 
as if we were said to desire to know without 
any desire of knowing, or to he attentive 
without attention. 

When we attend, then, to any part of a 
complex group of sensations, there is always 
an emotion of desire, however slight the emo- 
tion may he, connected exclusively with that 
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particular part of the group to which we at- 
tend : and whatever effect our emotions pro- 
duce on the complex feelings that accompany 
them, we may expect to be produced, in 
some greater or less degree, by the desire 
in the complex process which we term at- 
tention. 

The effect which our expectation might 
anticipate, is the very effect that is truly found 
to take place, — an increased hveliness of that 
part of the com|3lex group, to which alone 
the desire relates. 

That it is the nature of our emotions of 
every sort, to render more vivid all the men- 
tal affections with which they are peculiarly 
combined, as if their own vivacity were in 
some measure divided with these, every one 
who has felt any strong emotion, must have 
experienced. The eye has, as it were, a 
double qmckness to perceive what we love or 
hate, what we hope or fear. Other objects 
may be seen slightly ; but these, if seen at 
all, become instantly permanent, and cannot 
appear to us without impressing their pre- 
sence, as it were, in stronger feehng on our 
senses and our soul. 

Such is the effect of emotion, when com- 
bined even with sensations that are of them- 
selves, by their own nature, vivid ; and mark 
therefore less strikingly the increase of vivid- 
ness received. The vivifying effect, howev- 
er, is still more remarkable, by its relative 
proportion, when the feelings with which the 
emotion is combined are in themselves pe- 
culiarly faint, as in the case of mere memory or 
imagination. The object of any of our emo- 
tions, thus merely conceived by us, becomes, 
in many cases, so vivid as to render even our 
accompanying perceptions comparatively 
faint. The mental absence of lovers, for ex- 
ample, IS proverbial ; and what is thus term- 
ed, in popular language, absence, is nothing 
more than the greater vividness of some mere 
conception, or other internal feehng, than of 
any, or all of the external objects present at 
the time, which have no peculiar relation to 
the prevailing emotion : — 

** The darkened sun 

Loses his light • The rosy hosora’d Spring 
To weeping Fancy pines; and von bright arch. 
Contracted, bends into a dusky vault. 

All nature fades, extinct ; and she alone, 

Heard, felt, and seen, possesses every thought, 
Fills every sense, and pants m every vein. 

Books are but formal dulness,— tedious friends, 

And sad amid the social band he sits 
Lonely and unattentive. From his tongue 
The unfinish’d penod falls : while, borne away 
On swelling thought, his wafted spirit flies 
To the vain bosom of his distant Fair ; 

And leaves the semblance of a lover fix’d 
In melancholy site, with head declined 
And love-dejected eyes.”* 

What brighter colours the fears of super- 
stition give to the dim objects perceived in 


the twulight, the inhabitants of the village who 
have to pass the churchyard at any late hour, 
and the little students of ballad lore, who 
have carried with them from the nursery many 
tales which they almost tremble to remember, 
know well. And in the second sight of this 
northern part of the island, there can he no 
doubt, that the objects which the seers com 
ceive themselves to behold, truly are more 
vivid, as conceptions, than, but for the su- 
perstition and the melancholy character of 
the natives, which harmonize with the ob- 
jects of this gloomy foresight, they would 
have been ; and that it is in consequence of 
this brightening effect of the emotion, as 
concurring with the dim and shadowy objects 
w^hich the vapoury atmosphere of oiu* lakes 
and valleys presents, that fancy, relatively to 
the individual, becomes a tempoiary reality. 
The gifted eye, which has once believed it- 
self favoured with such a view of the future, 
will, of course, ever after have a quicker fore- 
sight and more fiequent revelations ; its own 
ivilder emotion communicating still more vi- 
vid forms and colours to the objects which 
it dimly perceives. 

On this subject, however, I need not seek 
any additional illustration. I may fairly sup - 
pose you to admit, as a general physical law 
of the Phenomena of Mmd, that the influ- 
ence of every emotion is to render more vi- 
vid the perception or conception of its ob 
ject. 

I must remark, however, that when the 
emotion is very violent, as in the \nolence of 
any of our fiercer passions, though it still 
renders every object with which it harmo- 
nizes, more vivid and prominent, it mingles 
with them some degree of its own confusion 
of feeling. It magnifies and distorts ; and 
what It renders brighter it does not therefore 
render more distinct . — 

** The flame of passion, through the struggling soul 

Deep-kindled, shows across that sudden blaze 

The object of its rapture, vast of size. 

With fiercer colours and a night of shade 

The species of desire which we are con- 
sidering, however, is not of this fierce and 
tempestuous kind. 

Emotions of a calmer species have the vi- 
vifying effect without the indistinctness ; and 
precisely of this degree is that desire which 
constitutes attentioii, as coexisting with the 
sensations, or other feelings to which we are 
said to attend. 

We have found, then, in the desire which 
accompanies attention, or rather which chiefly 
constitutes it, the cause of that increased m- 
tensity which we sought* 

When aU the various objects of a scene are 
of themselves equally, or nearly equally, in- 


• Thomson’s Seasons— Spring, v. 1006—1021. 


* Pleasures of Imaginaton, Book IL v, 157—110 
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teresting or indifferent to us, the union of 
desire, with any particular perception of the 
group, might he supposed, a priori, to ren- 
der this perception in some degree more vi- 
vid than it was before. It is not neces- 
sary that this difference of wvidness should 
take place wholly, or even be very striking, 
in the first instant ; for, by becoming m the 
first instant even shghtly more vivid, it ac- 
quires additional colouring and prominence, 
so as to increase that interest which led us 
originally to select it for our first minute ob- 
servation, and thus to brighten it more and 
more progressively. Indeed, when we re- 
flect on our consciousness; dming what is 
called an effort of attention, we feel that 
some such progress as this really takes place, 
the object becoming gradually more distinct 
while we gaze, till at length it requires a 
sort of effort to turn away to the other co- 
existing objects, and to renew vdth them the 
same process. 

Attention, then, is not a simple mental 
state, but a process or a combination of feel- 
ings. It is not the result of any peculiar 
power of the mind, but of those mere laws 
of perception, by which the increased vivid- 
fiess of one sensation produces a correspond- 
ing faintness of others coexisting with it, and 
of that law of our emotions, by which they 
communicate greater intensity to every per- 
ception, or other feeling, with which they 
coexist and harmonize. 


LECTURE XXXII. 

ON THE EXTEENAL AFEECTIONS OP MIND 
COMBINED WITH DESIEE, CONTINUED — ON 
THE INTERNAL AFFECTIONS OF MIND — CLASSI- 
FICATION OF THEM. 

In my last Lecture, Gentlemen, I con- 
cluded my sketch of the different hypotheses 
of philosophers with respect to perception, 
with an account of that Pre-established Har- 
mony, by which Leibnitz, excluding all reci- 
procal agency of mind and matter, endea- 
voured to account for the uniform coinci- 
dence of our mental feehngs with our bodily 
movements, — a hypothesis which, though it 
does not seem to have gamed many follow- 
ers out of Germany, produced the most en- 
thusiastic admiration in the country of its 
author. I may remark, by the way, as a 
very striking example of the strange mixture 
of seemingly opposite qualities, which we fre- 
quently find in the chai^ter of nations, that, 
while the country, of which I speak, has met 
with ridicule, most unjust in degree, as na- 
tional ridicule always is, for the heaviness of 
its laborious erudition, it must be allowed to 
surpass all other countries in the passionate 
enthusiasm of its philosophy, which, parti- 


cularly in metaphysics, from the reign of 
Leibnitz to the more recent worship paid to 
the transcendentalism of Kant, seems scarce- 
ly to have admitted of any calm approbation, 
or to have known any other inquirers than 
violent partisans and violent foes. 

After my remarks on this hypothesis, 
which closed my view of our external affec- 
tions of mind, as they exist simply, I next 
proceeded to consider them as they exist, 
combined wth desire, in mat state of the 
mind which is termed attention, a state which 
has been supposed to indicate a peculiar in- 
tellectual power, but which, I endeavoured 
to show you, admits of being analyzed into 
other more general principles. 

It is to our consciousness, of course, thal 
we must refer for the truth of any such ana* 
lysis ; and the process which it reveals to usi 
in attention, seems, I think, to justify th6 
analysis which I made, indicating a combin- 
ation of simpler feehngs, but not any new 
and distinct species of feeling, to be refer- 
red to a peculiar faculty. 

We see many objects together, and we see 
them indistinctly. We wish to know them 
more accurately, and we are aware that this 
knowledge can be acquired only in detail. 
We select some one more prominent object 
from the rest, or rather, without any selec- 
tion on our part, this object excites, in a 
higher degree, our desire of observing it par- 
ticularly, merely by being more prominent, 
or, in some other respect, more interesting 
than the rest. To observe it particularly, 
we fix our body, and our eyes, — for it is a 
case of vision which I have taken for an ex- 
ample, — as steadily as possible, that the light 
from the same points of the object may con- 
tinue to fall on the same points of the retina. 
Together "with our wish, we have an expect- 
ation, the natural effect of uniform past ex 
perience, that the object will now be more 
distinctly perceived by us ; and, in accord- 
ance with this expectation, when the process ■ 
which I have described is completed, the ob- 
ject, as if it knew our very -wish and hasten- 
ed to gratify it, does become more distinct ; 
and, in proportion as it becomes thus more 
vivid, the other objects of the group become 
gradually fainter, tiU at length they are scarcely 
felt to be present. Such, without the inter- 
vention of any new and peculiar state of 
mind, is the mental process, as far as we are 
conscious of it ; and, if this be the process, 
there is no reason to infer in it the operation 
of any power of the mind different from those 
which are exercised in other cases. The ge- 
neral capacities of perception, and desire, 
and expectation, and voluntary command of 
certain muscles, which, on every view of the 
phenomena of attention, we must allow the 
mind to possess, are, of themselves, sufficient 
to explain the phenomena, and preclude, 
therefore, any further reference. 
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Tlie briglitenmg of the objects to which 
we attend, that is to say, of the objects which 
have interested us, and which we feel a de- 
sire of knowing, and the consequent fading 
of the other coexisting objects, I explained, 
by the well-known influence, not of desire 
.nerely, but of all our emotions, in rendering 
more vivid those objects of perception or fan- 
cy, with which they harmonize ; and I illus- 
trated this influeqpe by various examples. 

The phantasms of imagination, in the re- 
veries of our waking hours, when our exter- 
nal senses are still open, and quick to feel, 
are, as mere conceptions, far less vivid than 
the primary perceptions from which they ori- 
ginally flowed ; and yet, under the influence 
of any strong emotion, they become so much 
more bright and prominent than external 
things, that, to the impassioned muser on 
distant scenes and persons, the scenes and 
persons truly around him are almost as if 
they were not in existence. If a mere con- 
ception, then, faint as it must always be by 
Its own nature, can thus be rendered more 
vivid than reahty by the union of any strong 
desire, it is surely less wonderful that the 
same cause should communicate the same 
supenor vividness to the brighter realities of 
perception. If what we remember with in- 
terest, and wish to see again, become so 
much more vivid in our fancy, merely by this 
very wish, that we scarcely perceive any one 
of the innumerable objects before our eyes, 
what we truly see, in its own lively colour- 
ing, and feel a strong desire of knowing more 
intimately, may well be supposed to render 
us less sensible to the other coessting ob- 
jects, which the very shadows of our imagin- 
ation, when brightened by a similar desire, 
were able mentally to annihilate or eclipse. | 
In addition to this duect vivifying influ- ' 
eiice of the desire itself, some part, and per- 
haps a very considerable part, of the bright- 
ening of the object, during attention,' may 
arise induectly from the mere muscular adapt- 
ation of the organ. I do not speak merely 
of that internal adaptation, whatever it may 
be, which accommodates the organ to the ob- 
ject, and, therefore, varies with the distance 
of the object, but of that simpler contraction 
which keeps the organ, as a whole, steadily 
fixed. It is proved by many facts, that a 
certain time is necessary for vision, and, pro- 
bably, in like manner, for all our perceptions. 
A cannon ball, for example, though it must 
have reflected light to us, during its passage, 
may yat pass before our eyes so rapidly as 
not to be perceived ; and, if a part of the eye 
be affected, in a certain manner, by one co- 
lour, and a different colour fall upon it so ra- 
pidly after the first that the former affection 
has not previously ceased, the result is not 
the visual affection, which the second colour 
alone would have produced, but that which 
would have arisen at once from a mixture of 


the two colours. In this way, in an experi- 
ment, which has been often performed, for 
the demonstration of this simple and beau- 
tiful fact; if a cylinder be painted in longi- 
tudinal bars, with the prismatic colours, in 
certain proportions, and be revolved rapidly 
on its axis, its surface to the eye will not 
seem to present any one of the colours which 
are really painted on it, but a uniform white- 
ness, which it has not, on a single point of 
its w^ole surface. 

If rays of different colours, falling in rapid 
succession on the same points of the retina, 
thus seem to mingle with each other, and 
produce one confused effect, it must evident- 
ly be of great importance, for distinct vision, 
that the eyes should b'e so fixed, that the 
rays from the objects which we wish to ob- 
serve, may not fall on parts of the retina, 
previously affected by the light of other ob- 
jects, but, as much as possible, on the same 
parts, during the whole time of our observa^ 
tion. This can be done, as I have said, on- 
ly by the continued agency of certain mus- 
cles ; and hence arises that feeling of muscu 
lar effort, of which we are conscious in the 
process. How diflBcult it is for us to keep 
a muscle, for any length of time, in the same 
exact point of contraction, without the slight- 
est deviation from this point, is well known 
to physiologists; and it is not wonderful, 
therefore, that, in attention, we should be 
conscious of a considerable effort, in endea- 
vouring to fix steadily any of our organs. 
The power of thus fixing our muscles, is a 
power which improves by habitual exercise ; 
and it is probably very much m this way that 
the practised eye is able so rapidly to distin- 
gmsh the minute parts of objects, which re- 
quire from others a much longer effort of at- 
tention. 

But, whatever the effect of the muscular 
adaptation may be, it is not the less certain, 
if we reflect on our feelings, that the mental 
part of the process of attention involves no- 
thing more, in addition to the primary per- 
ception, which is its object, than desire with 
expectation. This is all of which we are 
truly conscious, previously to the brighten- 
ing of the perception itself, to which we are 
said to attend ; — a brightening which, from 
the general laws of emotion, might very na- 
turally be expected as the result of fhe union 
of desire with any Of our sensations. In 
such circumstances, then, it is not wonder- 
ful that we should remember .best the objects 
to which we pay most attention, since this la 
only to say that we remember best the ob- 
jects on which we have dwelt longest, and 
with greatest interest, and which we have 
therefore known most accurately. 

Such are our sensations or perceptions, 
when united with desire, exhibiting appear- 
ances which seem at first to indicate, though 
they do not truly indicate, a peculiar power 
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or susceptibility of the mind. We shall find, 
in considering our intellectual states of mind, 
the order of mental phenomena, to which we 
next proceed, that the union of desire wnth 
these has led, in like manner, to the belief 
of many distinct intellectual powers, which 
yet, like attention, admit of bemg analyzed 
into simpler elements. These intellectual 
phenomena themselves, in their simple state, 
must, however, be first examined by us. 

Having now, then, offered all the observa- 
tions for which our limited course allows me 
room, on the very important primary class of 
external affections of the mind, I proceed, 
accordmg to our general division, to consi- 
der the secondary class of its internal affec- 
tions ; those states of it which are not the 
result of causes foreign to the mind itself, 
but immediate consequents of its own pre- 
ceding feelings. 

The Dmne Contriver of our mental fiame, 
who formed the soul to exist in certain states, 
on the presence of external things, formed it 
also to exist, in certain successive states, 
without the presence or direct influence of 
any thing external ; the one state of the 
mmd being as immediately the cause of the 
state of mind which follows it, as, in our 
external feelings, the change produced in, 
our corporeal organ of sense is the cause of ' 
any one of the particular affections of that 
class. In the one class, that of our internal 
affections, the phenomena depend on the 
laws which regulate the successive changes 
of state of the mind itself. In the other class, 
that of our external affections, they depend on 
the laws of the mind, indeed, which is suscep- 
tible of these peculiar changes of state ; but 
they depend, in an equal degree, on the laws 
which give to matter its peculiar qualities, 
and, consequently, its peculiar Muence on 
this mental susceptibility. If light were to 
be annihilated, it is very evident that, though 
our mind itself were to continue endowed 
with ail its present susceptibilities, it never 
again could behold the sun, around whose 
cold and gloomy mass our earth might still 
revolve as now j nor, in such circumstances, 
is there any reason to suppose that it would 
exist in any one of those various states which 
constitute the delightful sensations of vision. 
These, sensations, then, depend on external 
things, as much as on the mind itself. But 
though, after we have once been enriched 
with the splendid acqxusitions which our per- 
ceptive organs afford us, every thing exter- 
nal were to vanish, not ^ora our sight merely, 
but from all our senses, and our mind alone 
were to exist in the infinity of space, toge- 
ther with that Eternal Majesty which form- 
ed it, — stiff thought after though^ and feel- 
ing after feeling, would arise, as it were, 
spontaneously, in the disembodied spirit, if 
no change in its nature were to take place ; 


and the whole world of light and fragrance, 
and harmony, would, in its remembrance, 
almost nse again, as if outliving anmhilation 
itself. It is by this capacity of internal 
change of state, indeed, that the soul is truly 
immortal, which, if it were capable of no af- 
fections but those which I have termed ex- 
ternal, would itself be virtually as mortal as 
all the mortal things that are around it ; since, 
but for them, as causes pf tits feehngs, it 
could not, in these circumstances of complete 
dependence, have any feelings whatever, and 
could, therefore, exist only in that state of 
onginal insensibility which preceded the first 
sensation that gave it consciousness of ex- 
istence. It is, m the true sense of immor- 
tality of life, immortal, only because it de- 
pends for its feelings, as well as for its mere 
existence, not on the state of perishable 
things, which are but the atmosphere that 
floats around it, but on its O’vra independent 
laws ; or, at least, — for the laws of mind, as 
well as the laws of matter, can mean nothing 
more, — depends for the successions of its 
feelings only on the provident arrangements 
of that all-foreseeing Power, whose will, as 
It existed at the very moment at which it 
called every thing from nothing, and gave to 
mind and matter their powers and suscepti- 
bilities, IS thus, consequently, in the whole 
senes of effects, from age to age, the eternal 
legislation of the univeise. 

Even while our soul is united to this bo- 
dily frame, and continually capable of being 
affected by the objects that are continually 
present with it, by fax the greater number of 
our feelmgs are those which arise from our 
internal successions of thought. Innumera- 
ble as our perceptions are, they are but a 
small part of the varied consciousness of a 
day. We do not see or feel objects merely, 
— ^for this alone would be of little value ; 
but we compare them with each other — ^we 
form plans of action, and prosecute them 
with assiduous attention, or we meditate on 
the means by which they may most effectual- 
ly be prosecuted ; and with all our percep- 
tions of external things, and plans of serious 
thought, a continued fairy-work of involun- 
tary fancy is incessantly mingling, in conse- 
quence of the laws of suggestion in the mmd 
Itself, like the transient shadows on a stream, 
of the clouds that flit over it, which picture 
on it their momentary forms, as they pass 
in rapid variety, without affecting the course 
of the busy current, which glides along in its 
majestic track, as if they had never been. 
If we had the power of external sense only, 
life would be as passive as the most uncon- 
nected dream, or rather far more passive and 
irregular than the wildest of our dreams. 
Our remembrances, comparisons, our hopes, 
our fears, and all the variety of our thoughts 
and emotions, give a harmony and unity to 
our general consciousness, which make the 
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consciousness of each day a little drama, or away ; — and, while we are thus able to dis- 
a connected part of that still greater drama, cover the innumerable relations of created 
^vhich is to end only with the death of its he- things, we are, at the same time, by the me- 
co, or rather with the commencement of his dium of these internal states of our own 


glorious apotheosis. 

How wide a field the internal affections of 
the mind present, without dependence on 
the system of material things, — ^with which 
we are connecte4, indeed, by many delight- 
ful ties, but by ties that have relation only to 
this mortal scene, — is proved in a very strilnng 
maxmer, by the increased energy of thought 
which we often seem to acquu^ in those 
hours of the qmet of the night, when every 
external influence is nearly excluded, — the 
hours of inward meditation, in which the mmd 
has been poetically said to retire into the sanc- 
tuary of its own immense abode, and to feel 
thpre and enjoy its spiritual infinity, as if ad- 
mitted to the ethereal dwellings and the 
fi asts of the Gods. 

‘‘ Nonne vides, quoties nox oircumfunditur atra 
immensi terga Oceani terramque polumque, 

Cum rerum obduxit species obnubilus Aer 
Nec fragor impulsas aut vox allabitur aures, 

Ut nullo intuitu mens jam defixa, recedit 
In sese, et vires mtra secolhgit onones ? 

Ct magno hospitio potitur, seque excipit ipsa 
Totam intusi seu jussa Deiim discumbere meusia. 
Nam neque sic illam solido de marmore tecta 
Nec cum porticibus capmnt laquiana centum 
Aurea, tot distmcta locis, tot regibus apta, 

Quasi tssque epulas, Tynoque instructus abostro : 

Ut gaudetsibi juncta, sibique mtenditur ipsa, 

Ipsa sibi tota incumbens, totamque pererrans 
Immensa iramensam spatio long^que patentem. 

Seu dulces inter latebras Heliconis amceni, 

Et sacram Phoebi nemorum divertitur umbram, 
Fcecundum pleno exercens subpectore numen ; 

Seu causas rerum occultas, et seraina volvit, 

Et queis foedenbus conspirent maximus JEther 
NeptunusquePater,Tellusque, atque omnia gignants 
Sive altum virtutis iter subducit, et almus 
Molitur leges, queis fortunata juventus 
Pareat, ac pace impenum tutetur et armis,”* 

The internal states of mind, then, which 
form the class next to be considered by us, 
present to our inquiry no narrow or uninter- 
esting field. We are to find in these again 
every thing, though in fainter colours, which 
delighted and interested us in the former 
class 5 wble we are, at the same time, to dis- 
cover an abundant source of feelings still 
more delightful and sublime in themselves, 
and still more interesting to our analysis. 
We are no longer mere sensitive beings, 
that gaze upon the universe, and feel pain 
or pleasure as a few of its elementary par- 
ticles touch our nerves. We are the dis- 
coverers of laws, which every element of the 
universe obeys, — the tracers of events of ages 
that are past, — the calculators and prophets 
of events, that are not to occur till generation 
after generation of the prophetic calculators 
that succeed us shall themselves have passed 
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mind, the discoverers also of that Infimte 
Being, who Immed every thing which it is 
our glory to be capable merely of observing, 
and who, without acting directly on any of 
our organs of sense, is yet present to our in- 
tellect with as bright a reality of perception, 
as the suns and planets which he has formed 
are present to om corporeal vision. 

The species of philosophical inquiry, which 
our internal affections of mind admit, is ex- 
actly the same as that which our external af- 
fections admit ; that is to say, we are, in our 
inquiry, to consider the circumstances in 
which they arise, and the circumstances 
which follow them, with the relations which 
they appear to us mutually to bear to our 
external feelings, and to each other, and no- 
thing more. It is as little possible for us, 
independently of exjierience, to discover, a 
priori, any reason that one state of mind 
should be followed directly by another state 
of mind, as, in the case ol our external feel- 
ings, to discover any reason that the presence 
of light should be followed by that particular 
mental state which constitutes the sensation 
of colour, not by that which constitutes the 
perception of the song of a nightingale, or the 
fragrance of a violet, or that those external 
causes should be followed by their pecuhar 
sensations rather than by the perception of 
colour. It is equally vain for us to think of 
discovering any reason in the nature of the 
mind itself, which could have enabled us to 
predict, without actual experience, or, at 
least, without analogy of other similar in- 
stances, any of the mere intellectual changes 
of state, that the sight of an object, which 
we have seen before in other circumstances, 
should recal, by instant spontaneous sugges- 
tion, those other circumstances which exist 
no longer j that in meeting, m the most dis 
tant coimtry, a native of our ovm land, it 
shodd be in our power, by a single woid, to 
annihilate, as it were, for the moment, all 
the seas and mountains between him and his 
home ; or, in the depth of the most gloomy 
dungeon, where its -v^Tetched tenant, who 
has been its tenant for half a life, sees, and 
scarcely sees, the few faint rays that serve 
but to speak of a sunshine, which he is not 
to enjoy, and which they deprive him of the 
comfort of forgetting, and to render visible 
to his ve^ eyes that ^vretchedness which he 
feels at his heart, that even this creature of 
misery, — ^whom no one in the world perhaps 
remembers but the single being, whose re- 
gular presence, at the hour at which he gives 
him, day by day, the means of adding to his 
hfe another year of wretchedness like the 
past, is scarcely felt as the presence of an- 
other living thing, — should yet, by the influ- 
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ence of a single thought, enter into the in- 
stant possession of a freedom, beyond that 
which the mere destruction of his dungeon 
could give, — a freedom which restores him 
not merely to the liberty, but to the very 
years winch he had lost, — to the woods, and 
the brook, and the fields of his boyish frohcs, 
and. to all the happy faces which were only 
as happy as his own. The innumerable ex- 
amples of such successions of thought we 
know &om experience, but from experience 
only. It is enough for us, however, to as- 
certain the simple fact, that the internal sug- 
gestions of thought after thought, without 
the recurrence of any external object, does 
take place, as truly as sensation itself, when 
external objects recur,— to observe the ge- 
neral circumstances relating to the sugges- 
tion, — and to arrange the pnnciple on which I 
it seems to depend, as a principle of our in- 
tellectual constitution. While we attempt 
no more than this, we are certain at least 
that we are not attempting any thing which 
is beyond the sphere of human exertion. To 
attempt more, and to strive to discover, in 
any one of the series of our internal feelings, 
some reason which might have led us origi- 
nally to predict its existence, or the existence 
of the other mental affections which succeed 
it, would be to hope to discover, what is not 
merely beyond our power even to divine, but 
what we should be incapable of knowing that 
we had divined, even though we should ca- 
sually have succeeded in malang the disco- 
very. 

In the classification of our internal feelings, 
as in every classification, and, indeed, in every 
thing, intellectual or moral, which can exer- 
cise us, it is evident that we may err in two 
ways, by excess or deficiency. We may 
multiply divisions without necessity, or we 
may labour in vain to force into one division 
individual diversities, which cannot, by any 
labour, be made to correspond. The golden 
mean, of which moralists speak, is as impor- 
tant in science as in our practical views of 
happiness ; and the habit of this cautious 
speculative moderation is probably of as dif- 
ficult attainment in the one, as the habitual 
contentment which is necessary to the en- 
joyment of the other. 

When we think of the infinite variety of 
the physical objects argund us, and of the 
small number of classes in which they are at 
present arranged, it would seem to us, if we 
were ignorant of the history of philosophy, 
that the regular progress of classification 
must have been to simj^lify more and more 
the general circumstances of agreement on 
which apingem'ent depends ; that, in this 
progressive simphfic^tion, millions of diver- 
sities must have been originally reduced to 
thousands, — these afterwards to hundreds, — 
and these again, successively, to divisions 


still more minute. But the truth is, tliat 
this simplicity of division is far from being so 
progressive in the arrangement even of ex- 
ternal things. The first steps of classifica- 
tion must indeed uniformly be, to reduce the 
great multitude of obwous diversities to some 
less extensive tribes. But the mere guess- 
work of hypothesis soon comes in to supply 
the place of laborious observation or experi- 
ment, and of that slow and accurate reason- 
ing on observations and e:^eriments which, 
to minds of very rapid imagination, is per- 
haps a labour as wearisome as, in the long 
observation itself, to watch for hours, with 
an eye fixed hke the telescope through which 
it gazes, one constant point of the heavens, 
or to minister to the furnace, and hang over 
it in painful expectance of the transmutations 
which it tardily presents. By the unlimited 
power of an hypothesis, we in a moment 
range together, under one general name, my- 
nads of diversities the most obstinately dis- 
cordant; as if the mere giving of a name 
could of itself alter the qualities of things, 
making similar what was dissimilar before, 
hke words of magic, that convert any thing 
into any thing. When the hypothesis is 
proved to be false, the temporary magic ol 
the spell is of course dissolved, and all the 
original diversities appear again to be ranged 
once more in a wider variety of classes. 
Even where, without any such guess-work 
of hypothetical resemblance, divisions and 
arrangements have been formed on the just- 
est principles, according to the qualities of 
objects knovni at the time, some new obser- 
vation or new experiment is continually show- 
ing differences of composition or of general 
qimlities where none were conceived before ; 
and the same philosophy is thus, at the same 
moment, employed in uniting and disunitmg, 
in reducing many objects to a few, and se- 
parating a few into many, — as the same elec- 
tric power, at the moment in which it is at- 
tracting objects nearer to it, repels others 
which were almost in contiguity, and often 
brings the same object close to it, only to 
throw it off the next moment to a greater 
distance. While a nicer artificial analysis, 
or more accurate observation, is detecting 
unsuspected resemblances, and, still more 
frequently, unsuspected diversities, there is 
hence no fixed point nor regular advance, but 
a sort of ebb and flow of wider and narrower 
divisions and subdivisions ; and the classes 
of an mtervening age may be fewer than the 
classes both of the age which preceded it 
and of that wliich comes after it, For a 
very striking example of this alternation, I 
may refer to the history of that science which 
is to matter what our intellectual analysis is 
to mind. The elements of bodies have been 
more and fewer successively, varying with 
the analyses of almost every distinguished 
chemist : far from having fewer principles 
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of bodies, as chemistry advances, how many 
more elements have we now than in the days 
of Aristotle ! There can be no question, that 
when man first looked aroxmd him with a 
philosophic eye, and saw, in the sublime 
rudeness of nature, something more than ob- 
jects of savage rapacity, or still more savage 
indifference, he must have conceived the va- 
rieties of bodies to be innumerable, and could 
as little have thought of comprehending them 
all imder a few sample names, as of compre- 
hending the whole earth itself within his 
narrow grasp. In a short time, however, 
this narrow grasp, if I may venture so to ex- 
press myself, did strive to comprehend the 
whole earth ; and soon after man had made 
the first great advance in science, of wonder- 
ing at the infinity of things in which he was 
ost, we had sages, such as Thales, Anaxi- 
menes, and Heraclitus, who were forming 
every thing of a single principle, — ^water, or 
air, or fire. The four elements, which after- 
wards reigned so long in the schools of phy- 
sics, gave place to a single principle with the 
alchemists ; or to three principles, — salt, sul- 
phur, and mercury, — ^with chemists less bold 
in conjecture. These, again, were soon mul- 
tiphed by observers of still nicer discrimina- 
tion j and modem chemistry, while it has 
shown some bodies, which we regarded as 
different, to be composed of the same ele- 
ments, has at the same time shown, that 
what we regarded as elements are themselves 
compounds of elements which we knew not 
before. 

To him who looks back on the history of 
our own science, the analytic science of 
mind, which, as I have already said, may al- 
most be regarded, in its most important as- 
pects, as a sort of intellectual chemistiy, — 
there wid appear the same alternate wiaen- 
ing and narrowing of classification. The 
mental phenomena are, in one age or coun- 
try, of many classes ,* in a succeeding age, 
or in a different country, they are of fewer , 
and again, after the lapse of another age, or 
the passage of a nver or a mountain, they are 
of many more. In our oivn island, after the 
decay of scholastic metaphysics, from Hobbes 
to Hume, — ^if I may use these names, as 
dates or eras, in a science, on which, with all 
their unfortunate errors on many of the most 
important points of human belief, they both 
unquestionably threw a degree of light, which 
rendered their errors on these subjects the 
more to be lamented, — in this long and bril- 
liant period, — ^which, of course, includes, 
'with many other eminent names, the very 
eminent author of the Essay on the Human 
Understanding, — ^there was a tendency to 
simplify, as much as possible, the classifica- 
tion of the phenomena of mmd j and more 
regard, perhaps, was paid to the similarities 
of phenomena, than to their differences. 
Subsequent to this period, however, the phi- 


losophy of Dr. Reid, and, in general, of the 
metaphysicians of this part of the island, has 
had the opposite tendency, — ^to enlarge, as I 
conceive, far beyond what was necessary, the 
number of classes which they considered as 
too limited before j — and, in proportion, more 
regard has perhaps been paid to the differ- 
ences, or supposed differences of phenomena, 
than to their resemblances. There can be 
no doubt, at least, that we are now accustom- 
ed to speak of more powers or operations of 
the mind, than even the schoolmen them- 
selves, fond as they were of all the nicest 
subtilties of infinitesunal subdivision. 

The difference in this respect, however, 
is not so striking, when we consider succes- 
sions of ages, m which, of course, from our 
general notion of the effects of time, we are 
accustomed to expect variety, as when w^e 
look to neighbouring countries at the same 
period, especially if we consider the advan- 
tage of that noble art, which might have been 
supposed, by the wide diffusion which it 
gives to opinion, to have removed, as to hu- 
man sentiment, all the boundaries of mere 
geographic distance. Slight, however, as the 
distance is which separates the two countries, 
the philosophy of France, in its views of the 
phenomena of mind, and the philosophy of 
Britain, particularly of this part of Britain, 
have for more than half a century differed as 
much as the philosophy of different ages ; 
certainly in a degree far greater than, but for 
experience, it would have been easy for us to 
suppose. In France, all the phenomena of 
mind have been, dunng that penod, regard- 
ed as sensations, or transformed sensations, 
that is to say, as sensations variously sim- 
phfied or combined. The works of Con- 
dillac, who professed to have founded his 
system on that of Locke, but who evident- 
ly did not understand fully what Locke in- 
tended, gave the principal tone to this philo- 
sophic belief ; and it has been fostered since 
by that passion for the simple and the won- 
derful, which, when these two objects can be 
united, is perhaps the strongest of all our in- 
tellectual passions. In the system of the 
French metaphysicians, they are united in a 
very high degree. That this universal pre- 
sence of sensation, whether true or false, ia 
at least very simple, cannot be denied ; and 
there is certainly abundant matter of wonder 
in the supposed discovery, that aU the \u. 
nety of our internal feehngs axe tliose very 
feelings of a different class, to which they 
have so little appearance of belonging. It is 
a sort of perpetual masquerade, in which we 
enjoy the pleasure of recognising a familiar 
ffiend in a variety of grotesque dresses, and 
the pleasure also of enjoymg the mistakes of 
those around us, who take him for a differ- 
ent person, merely because he has changed 
his robe and his mask. The fallacy of the 
doctrine is precisely of that kind, which, is 
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once admitted, is most difficult to Ibe shaken 
offi It relates to a system which is very 
simple, very wonderful, and obviously true m 
part. Indeed, when there are so many ac- 
tual transformations of our feelings, so many 
emotions, of which the principal elements are 
so little recognisable, in the complex affection 
that results from them, — the supposition that 
all the variety of our consciousness may be 
only modes of one simple class of primary 
feelings, false as it is, is far from being the 
most striking example which the history of 
our science presents of the extravagance of 
philosophic conjecture. 

The speculations of the Fiench school of 
philosophers, to which 1 have now alluded, 
as to the supposed universal transmutations 
of feehng, bear, as you can scarcely fail to 
have remarked, a very obvious resemblance, 
in extreme simplicity, to the speculations of 
the alchemists on transmutations of another 
kind. The resemblance is stated, with great 
force, by a living French author, himself a 
metaphysician of no humble rank. I allude 
to a passage which you will find quoted by 
Mr. Stewart, in one of the valuable prelimi- 
nary dissertations of his volume of Essays, 
from a work of De Gerando. 

‘‘ It required nothing less,” — says this in- 
genious writer, — “ than the united splendour 
of the discoveries brought to light by the 
new chemical school, to teai’ the minds of 
men from the pursmt of a simple and pri- 
mary element ; a pursmt renewed in every 
age, with an indefatigable perseverance, and 
always renewed in vain. With what feehngs 
of contempt would the^ physiologists of for- 
mer times have looked down on the chemists 
of the present age, whose timid and circum- 
scribed system admits nearly forty different 
principles in the composition of bodies ! 
What a subject of ridicule would the new 
nomenclature have afforded to an alchemist ! 

“ The Philosophy of Mind has its alche- 
mists also ; men, whose studies are directed 
to the pursuit of one smgle principle, into 
which the whole science may be resolved ; 
and who flatter themselves with the hope of 
discovering the grand secret, by which the 
pure gold of truth may be produced at plea- 
sure 

This secret of the intellectual opus mag- 
num, Condillac conceived himself to have 
found; or, rather, as I have already said, he 
ascribed the grand discovery to our own il- 
lustrious countryman. In this reference the 
whole school of French metaphysicians have 
very strangely agreed;^ conferring on Mr. 
Locke a praise which they truly meant to do 
him honour, but praise which the object of 
it would have hastened to disclaim. He cer- 
tainly was not that alchemist in the science 


of miiid which they conceived him to be, 
though he was a chemist in it, unquestionsr- 
bly, and a chemist of the highest rank. 


LECTUBE XXXIIL 

ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE JIENTAL 

PHENOMENA, BY LOCKE — BY. CONDILLAC — 

BY EEID — A NEW CLASSIFfCATION. 

Gentlemen, in the conclusion of my last 
Lecture, I alluded to the system of the French 
metaphysicians, as an instance of error from 
extreme simplification in the analysis of that 
class of our feehngs which we are now" con- 
sidering. 

Of this system, — which deserves some 
fuller notice, on account both of the great 
talents which have stated and defended it, 
and of its very wide diffusion, — I may re- 
mark, in the first place, that it is far from be- 
ing, what its author and his foUow^ers consi- 
der it to be, a mere development of the sys- 
tem of our illustrious countryman. On the 
contrary, they agree with Locke only in one 
point, and that a negative one, — as to which 
all philosophers may now be considered as 
unanimous, — the denial of what were tenned 
innate ideas. In every thing tvhich can be 
strictly said to be positive in his svstem, this 
great philosopher is nearly as completely op- 
posed to Condillac and his followers, as to 
the unintelligible WTanglers of the ancient 
schools. To convince you of this, a very 
slight statement of the tw'o systems will be 
sufficient. 

According to Locke, the mind, to whose 
existence thought or feeling is not essential, 
might, but for sensation, have remained for 
ever without feehng of any kind. From sen- 
sation we acquire our first ideas, to use a 
word which, from its ambiguity, I am not 
very fond of using, but which, from its con- 
stant occurrence, is a very important one in 
his system. These ideas we cannot merely 
remember as past, and compound or decom- 
pound them in various ways, but we can«^’ 
compare them in all their vaiiety of relations ; 
and, according as their objects are agreeable 
or disagreeable, can love or hate those ob- 
jects, and fear or hope their return. We re- 
member not external things only, so as to 
have ideas of them, — ^ideas of sensation, — but 
we remember also our very remembrance it 
self ; OUT abstractions, comparisons, love 
hate, hope, fear, and all the varieties of reflex 
thought or feeling ; and our remembrance ol 
these internal feelings, or operations of our 
mind, furnishes anotJier abundant source of 
ideas, which he terms ideas of reflection. 
The comparison, however, -^and it is this 
point alone which can be of any consequence 
in reference to the French system, — the com- 
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parison, as a state of the mind, even when it 
is exercised on our sensations or perceptions, 
is not itself a sensation or perception ; nor is 
our hope, or fear, or any other of our reflex 
feelings ; for then, instead of the tV’O sources 
of oui* ideas, the distinction of which forms 
the very groundwork of the Essay on the 
Human Understanding, we should truly have 
but one source, and our ideas of reflection 
would themselves be the very ideas of sensa- 
tion to which thfey are opposed. Our sen- 
sations, indeed, directly or indirectly, give 
rise to our reflex feelings, but they do not 
involve them ; they are only prior m order, 
the occasions on which certain powers or 
susceptibilities of feehng in the mind evolve 
themselves. 

Such is the system of Locke on those very 
points, on which the French philosophers 
most strangely profess to regard him as their 
great authority. But it is surely very dif- 
ferent from the system which they affect to 
found on it. According to them, sensation 
is not merely that primary affection of mind 
which gives occasion to our other feelings, 
but is itself, as variously composed or decom- 
posed, all the variety of our feelings. “ If 
we consider,” says Condillac, in a paragraph 
which may be said to contain a summary ol 
his whole doctrine with respect to the mind — 

if we consider that to remember, to com- 
pare, to judge, to distinguish, to imagine, to 
be astonished, to have abstract ideas, to have 
ideas of number and duration, to know 
truths, whether general or particular, are but 
so many modes of bemg attentive j that to 
have passions, to love, to hate, to hope, to 
fear, to will, are but so many different modes 
of desire ; and that attention in the one case, 
and desire in the other case, of which all 
these feelings are modes, are themselves, in 
their origin, nothing more than modes of sen- 
sation, we cannot but conclude, that sensa^ 
tion involves in itself — enveloppe — all the fa- 
culties of the soul.”* 

Whatever we may think of this doctrine, 
as true or false, ingenious or absurd, it seems, 
at least, scarcely possible that we should re- 
gard it as the doctrine of Locke — of him 
who sets out with a primary division of our 
ideas into two distinct classes, one class of 
which alone belongs to sensation ; and who 
considers even this class of our mere ideas not 
as involving all the operations of the mindvuth 
respect to them, but only as the objects of the 
mind in these various operations ; as being 
what we compare, not the very feeling of 
our comparison itself, the inducements to 
passion, not what constitutes any of our pas- 
sions, as a state, or series of states of the 
mmcL To render the paragraph which I 


have quoted from Condillac at all accordant 
with die real doctrine of Locke, it would be 
necessary to reverse it in almost every pro- 
position which it involves. 

The doctrine then, as exhibited by Con- 
dillac and his followers, whatever merit it 
may have in itseff, or however void it may 
be of merit of any kind, is not the doctrine 
of him from whom it is said to be derived. 
But its agreement or disagreement with the 
system of any other philosopher is, compara- 
tively, of very little consequence. The great 
question is, whether it be just — whether it 
truly have the merit of presenting a faithful 
picture of the mental phenomena, which it 
professes to develope to us more clearly. 

Have we reason to believe, then, that all 
the various feelings of our mind, which form 
the classification of its internal affections, 
are merely, to use Condillac’s phrase, trans- 
formed sensations ? 

Transformed sensations, it is evident, on 
his own principles, though the phrase might 
seem vague and ambiguous in any other sys- 
tem, can mean nothing more than sensations 
more or less lively, or more or less complex. 
It cannot signify any thing that is absolutely 
different or superadaed ; for, if there be any 
thing in any complex feeling of the mind 
which did not onginally form a sensation, or 
a part of a complex sensation, this addition, 
however slight, is itself a proof that all the 
phenomena of the mind are not mere sensa- 
tions variously repeated ; that sensation in 
short, does not “ involve” all the affections 
and faculties of the soul. 

Is every feeling, then, in the whole series 
of our varied consciousness, referable, in all 
its parts, to sensation, as its original source ? 
Not its source merely, in one vei*y evident re- 
spect, as that which is, in order, truly prim- 
ary to all our other feelings, but as that which 
essentially constitutes them aU, in the same 
manner as the waters of the fountain are af- 
terwards the very waters which flow along 
the mead ? 

To prove the affirmative of this, it is as- 
tonishing with what readiness Condillac, who 
is generally regarded as a nice and subtile 
reasoner, aud who certainly, as his work on 
that subject shows, had studied with atten- 
tion the great principles of logic, — ^passes 
from faculty to faculty, and from emotion to 
emotion, professing tO find sensation every- 
where, without exhibiting to us even the sem- 
blance of what he seeks, and yet repeating 
the constant affirmation that he has found it, 
— as if the frequent repetition were itself a 
proof of what is frequently repeated, — but 
proving only that the various feelings of the 
mind agree, as might be supposed, in being 
feelings of the mind — ^not that they agree m 
being sensations, as that word is used by 
himself, and as it is, in common philosophic 
use, distinguished from the other more gen- 
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eral terra. Except the mere frequency of 
the affirmation, and the unquestionable pri- 
ority in order of time, of our sensations to 
our other feelings, — ^there is not the slightest 
evidence, in his system, of that imiversal 
transmutation which it affirms. 

It may be necessary to mention, that, in 
these remarks on the system of the illustri- 
ous preceptor of the Pnnce of Parma, I al- 
lude, in particular, to his Treatise “ Of /Sea- 
sctrioTis,” which contains his more mature opin- 
ions on the subject — not to his earlier work, 
On the Origin of Human Knowledge^ in which 
ne has not ventured on so bold a simplifica^ 
tion 5 or, at least, has not expressed it in lan- 
guage so precise. 

The great error of Condillac, as it appears 
to me, consists in supposing, that, when he 
has shown the circumstance from which any 
effect results, he has shown tffis result to be 
essentially the same with the circumstance 
which produced it. 

Certain sensations have ceased to exist, 
certain other feelings have immediately arisen ; 
— these new feelings are therefore the others, 
imder another shape. Such is the secret, 
but very false logic, which seems to pervade 
his whole doctrine on the subject. 

If all that is meant were merely, that what- 
ever may be the varying feelings of the mind, 
the mind itself, in all this variety, when it re- 
members or compares, hates or loves, is still 
the same substance, as that which saw, heard, 
smelled, tasted, touched, there could be no- 
thmg objectionable in the doctrine, but there 
would then certainly be nothing new in it ; 
and, instead of thinking either of Locke or of 
Condillac, we might think at pleasure in stat- 
ing such a doctrine of any of the innumera- 
ble assertors of the spirituahty of the thinking 
principle. Such, however, is not the mean- 
ing of the French metaphysician. He 
asserts this identity of substance, indeed* 
like the philosophers who preceded him, 
but he asserts still more. It is not the 
permanent substance mind only which is the 
same. Its affections or states, which seem, 
in many respects, absolutely different, are the 
same as those very affections or states, from 
which they seem to differ ; and are the same, 
merely because they have succeeded them ; 
for, as I have already said, except the fre- 
quency of his affirmation, that they are the 
same, there is no other evidence but that of 
the mere succession in order of time, by 
which he attempts to substantiate their same- 
ness. 

The origin of this false reasoning I conceive 
to be the analogy of matter, to which his sys- 
tem, hy redudng all the affections of mmd to 
that class which is immediately connected 
with external things, must have led him to 
ay peculiar attention. Yet, in justice to 
im, I must remark, that^ although a system 
which reduces every feeling to mere sensa- 


tion, and consequently connects every feel- 
ing, in its ongin, with the qualities of matter, 
must be favourable to materialism, and has 
unquestionably fostered this, in a very high 
degree, in the French school of metaphysics, 
there is no reason to consider Condillac him- 
self as a materialist; on the contrary, his 
works contain many very just remarks on the 
errors of materialism. But still his system, 
as I have said, by leading him, continually to 
our organs of sense, and' to the objects 
which act upon them, must have rendered the 
phenomena of matter pecubarly apt to recur 
to his mind in all its speculations. Now, in 
matter, there can be no question as to the re- 
ality of that transmutation, which, as applied 
to mind, forms the chief prmciple of his in- 
tellectual analysis. In the chemistry of the 
material elements, the compounds are the 
very elements themselves. When any two 
substances, present together, vanish as itw'ere 
from our view, and a third substance, whether 
like or unlike to either of the former, presents 
itself in their place, we believe this third sub- 
stance, however dissimilar it may appear, to 
be only the coexistence of the two others ; 
and, indeed, since we have no reason to be- 
lieve that any change takes place, in the num- 
ber of the corpuscles of which our planet is 
composed, the whole series of its corpuscu- 
lar changes can be only new combinations of 
particles that existed before. 

The doctrine of Pythagoras, in its ap 
plication to the materid world, is in this re- 
spect philosophically accurate : — 

Tempus edax renim, tuque invidiosa vetustas 
Omnia destiuitis, vitiataque dentibus sevi 
Paulatim lent^ consumitis omnia morte. 

Nee species sua cuique manet ; rerumque novatrix 
Ex ahis alias reparat natura figuras. 

Nec pent m toto quicquam» mihi credite, mundo, 
Sed variat faciemque novat; nascique vocatur 
Incipere esse aliud qu^m quod fuit antS , — mongue 
Desinere illud idem. C&m smt hiic forsitan ilia, 
Hsee translata illCtc, summa tamen, omnia constant.* 

With respect to the mere elements of mat- 
ter, therefore, the present may be said, and 
truly said, to be exactly the past ; and, in the 
whole series of phenomena of the material un- 
iverse, from the moment of its creation to 
this present moment, there has been nothing 
new, but mere changes of relative position. 
This absolute sameness of result, in all the 
apparent changes of matter, Condillac applies, 
hy a most unwarrantable extension, to the 
mere affections of the mind; and because 
two affections of mind are followed by a third, 
he considers this third to be the two former 
coexisting, or, as he terms it, transformed. 
The feehng which follows another feeling, 
however seemingly different, is thus, in 
system, the same, because it results from it ; 


• Ovid. Metamorph. Lib. XV. v. 234—6, and 253. 
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and it is very easy for him, in this way, to 
prove all our feelings to be sensations, by 
this simplest of argmnents, that sensation 
was the first state induced in mind, and that, 
hence, since all our other feelings, of every 
species, must have followed it, they must 
have originated in it, and, therefore, been 
this very sensation under a mere change of 
form. It IS number one of the long senes ; 
and, if number two be a transformed sensa- 
tion, because results firom number one, 
which was a sensation, number three must be 
equally so, because it follows number two ; 
and thus, successively, the whole series. I 
perceive a horse ; I perceive a sheep ; — each 
of these separate states of my mind is a sen- 
sation. I cannot attend to them long, he says, 
without comparing them, and perceiving those 
circumstances of agreement, which lead me 
to apply to both the word quadruped. All 
this is most indubitably true. It is impossi- 
ble, or, at least, it is not very common for us 
to observe any two animals long together, 
without thinking of some of the circumstances 
in which they agree or differ. The one state 
of mind is a consequence of the other state of 
mind. But this is far from proving the com- 
parison itself, as a subsequent state or phe- 
nomenon of the mind, to be the same men- 
tal state as the mere perception of the two 
animals which simply preceded it. If the 
evidence of our consciousness is to be trusted, 
it is very different ; and in what other evi- 
dence can the assertion of their sameness be 
founded ? We do not feel the state of mmd, 
which constitutes the comparison, to be vir- 
tually equal to the two states of mind which 
constituted the separate perceptions, as we 
feel the relation of virtual equity between 
our notion of the number eight, and our no- 
tions of six and two combined ; the one feel- 
ing does not virtually comprehend the two 
others, and it surely does not comprehend 
them in any grosser physical sense ; for there 
certainly is nothing in the absolute spiritual 
unity of our thinking principle which can lead 
us to believe that the state or affection of 
mmd which constitutes the perception of a 
horse, and the state or affection of mind 
which constitutes the perception of a sheep, 
unite, in that different state or affection of 
mind, which constitutes the comparison of 
the two, in the same manner as the solid crys- 
tals of any salt unite, in solution, with the 
liquid which dissolves them. They do not 
involve or constitute, they merely g^ve occa- 
sion to this third state, and give occasion to 
it, merely in consequence of the peculiar sus- 
ceptibilities of the mind itself, as formed, by 
its divine Author, to be affected in tins par- 
ticular manner, after being affected in those 
different manners which constitute the separ- 
ate perceptions, as sensation itself, the pri- 
mary feeling, was made to depend on some 
previous organic affection produced by an ex- 
ternal object. It is not, therefore, as being 


susceptible of mere sensation, but as being 
susceptible of more than mere sensation, that 
the mmd is able to compare its sensations 
with each other. We may see, and certain 
ly do see, objects together, without forming 
uniformly the same comparison ; which could 
not be the case if the mere coexistence of the 
two perceptions constituted or involved the 
comparison itself. In the case of a horse and 
sheep, for example, though these, in the sen- 
sations which they excite, cannot, at different 
times, be very different, we compare at differ- 
ent times, their colour, their forms, their mag- 
mtudes, their functions, and the uses to which 
we put them, and we consider them as relat- 
ed m vanous other ways. The perceptions 
being the same, the comparisons, or subse- 
quent feehngs of relation, are different ; and 
though the relation cannot be felt but when 
both objects are considered together, it is 
truly no part of the perception of each. Ac- 
cording to the Trench system, the science, 
which we now strangely regard as of difficult 
acquirement, would be nothing more than the 
mere opening of our eyes. Were we to show 
to a peasant, absolutely unacquainted with 
the very elements of geometry, diagrams re- 
presenting two right angles and a plane tn- 
angle, he might certainly, though he could 
not give them names, perceive these figures 
as clearly as the most ejspert mathematician. 
Every thing which mere sensation could pro- 
duce, in this case, would be the same in 
both 5 and nothing can be added to this pri- 
mary sensation, since every thing is said to 
be actually involved in the sensation itself 
Yet, with all his accurate perception of the 
figures, however cleai*, and vivid, and lasting, 
the peasant would not find, in this immediate 
perception, the equality of the two right an 
gles t^en together to the three angles of the 
triangle, or any other geometrical relation. 
The comparison, then, and the belief of an 
universal truth of proportion, which results 
from that comparison, are certainly some 
thing more than the mere sensation itself. 
They are, in short, new states of mind, as 
distinct from the mere perception of the 
figures in the diagram, as the perception of a 
circle itself differs from the perception of a 
square. To compare one animal with ano- 
ther, is, indeed, to have different visual im- 
ages, but the mere coexistence of visual im- 
ages is only a group,* larger or smaller as the 
images axe more or fewer, and aU which trans- 
formation can do is to add to this group or 
take away from it. Innumerable objects may 
be, and are continually present to us at once, 
so as to produce one complex affection of 
mind, fields, groves, mountains, streams ; 
but the mere coexistence of these, so as to 
form in our thought one scene, involves no 
feeling of companson ; and if the mind had 
not been susceptible of other affections than 
those of sense, or of mere remembrance of the 
past objects of sense, either in whole or in 
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part, it might, when such a scene was pre- 
sent, have existed for ever in the state winch 
forms the complex perception of the scene, 
without the slightest notion of the relation of 
its parts to the whole, or to each other. 

When I thus attempt to prove, by so 
many wearying arguments, that the feeling 
which constitutes our comparison of our 
sensations, or, in other words, our belief of 
their agreement or disagreement, is itself a 
state of mind, different from either of the se- 
parate sensations which we compare, and 
different from both, as merely coexisting, I 
cannot but feel, what many of you have pro- 
bably felt already, as if I were labouring to 
demonstrate a mere truism. Indeed, when 
I consider the argument as any thing more, 
it is necessary for me to call to mmd the 
great name and great talents of the author 
whose system 1 oppose, the praise which the 
system has received, of extreme subtilty of 
analysis, combined with extreme simphcity, 
and its wide diffusion, as the universal, or 
nearly universal, metaphysical creed, of one 
of the most enlightened nations of Europe. 

But for these remembrances, I must con- 
fess, that the system, which supposes our 
comparison to be the ideas compared, and 
nothing more, as if these had flowed toge- 
ther into one, would appear to me to corres- 
pond almost exactly with an ironical theory 
of the same process, and, indeed, of all the 
intellectual processes, proposed in our ovim 
country, — not in the Essay on the Human 
Understanding, but in a very different work, 
— a theory which supposes comparison, or 
judgment, to be only the conflux of two ideas, 
in one propositional canal. 

“ Simple ideas are produced by the mo- 
tion of the spirits in one simple canal : when 
two of these canals disembogue themselves 
into one, they make what we call a proposi- 
tion; and when two of these propositional 
channels empty themselves into a third, they 
form a syllogism, or a ratiocination. Me- 
mory is performed in a distinct apartment of I 
the brain, made up of vessels similar, and ! 
like situated to the ideal, propositional, and 
syllogistical vessels, in the primary parts of 
the brain. After the same manner, it is 
easy to explain the other modes of thinking ; 
as iso why some people think so WTong and 
perversely, which proceeds from the bad 
configuration of those ^glands. Some, for 
example, are bom without the propositional 
or syUogistical canals ; in others, that reason 
ill, they are of imequal capacities ; in dull 
fellows, of too ^eat a length, whereby the 
motion of the spirits is retarded ; in trifling 
gemuses, weak and small; in the over-re- 
fining spirits, too much intorted and wind- 
ing; and so of the rest.”* 


In examining the system of Condillac, 
which must certainly be allowed to bear a 
considerable resemblance to this system, I 
have instanced the feeling of relation in com- 
paiison, merely as being one of the simplest 
examples which I could select. I might, 
with equal reason, have instanced other states 
of mind ; in particular, all the variety of our 
emotions, — astonishment or desire for exam- 
ple, which are as little sensations, in the phi- 
losophical meaning of the term, as they are 
fear or sorrow. The feeling of pleasure, in 
all its degrees of vividness or faintness, is a 
state of mmd very different from that which 
constitutes desire of the recurrence of its ob- 
ject ; for, otherwise, the desire would be it- 
self the very gratification which it supposes 
to be absent. It is induced, indeed, by the 
remembrance of the pleasure; but it is a 
consequence of the remembrance, not a part 
of it. It is hke that general activity of life, 
to which, amid the mild breathings of spring, 
the torpid animal awakes, that, in continual 
winter, would have slumbered for ever in in- 
sensibility ; or like the bud, which, without 
warmth and moisture, never could have burst 
from the leafless stem ; hut which is still, in 
itself, something very different from the sun- 
shine and the shower. 

It seems to me not improbable, that the 
error of Condillac, and of the other French 
metaphysicians who have adopted his leading 
doctJine, may have arisen in part, or at 
least may have escaped detection more 
readily, from the ambiguous signification of 
the word sentiry which is a verb originally, 
indeed, and strictly expressive of mere sen- 
sation ; but applied also, by a sort of meta- 
phoncal extension, to our emotions and other 
affections of mind, that do not onginate di- 
rectly hke sensation, in an external cause. 
Though this mere arbitrary word, however, 
may be applicable to a variety of feelings, it 
does not therefore follow that these are all 
modifications of that small class of feelings, 
to which the word was, in its primary sense, 
confined, — any more than from the still "wider 
use, m our language, of the term feeling, as ap- 
plicable to all the states of the mind, it would 
follow, that these are all modes of affection 
of our sense of touch. Still, however, I can- 
not but think, that, if the term sentvr had 
been of less' vague apphcation, a mind so 
acute as that of Condillac could not have 
failed to discover, in the imaginary proof 
which he offers, of the intellectual transmu- 
tations of his simple and universal principle, 
those unwarrantable assumptions, which, 
even to humbler minds, seem so obvious as 
scarcely to require, for the detection of them, 
many moments of thought. 

These observations, I flatter myself, have 
shown sufficiently the error of the system, 
which would convert all oinr feelings into 
sensations, in some indescribable state of 


* Mart, Surib, c. xiL 
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metamorpliosis. The system, I confess, ap- 
pears to me a very striking example of an 
extreme, into which we are more apt to fall, 
from the very false notion, that it is charac- 
teristic of philosophic genius, — the extreme 
of excessive simplification, — w^hioh is evil, 
not merely as being false in itself, but I may 
remark also, as being productive of the very 
confiision to which simplicity is supposed to 
be adverse. When, we think of love or hate, 
fear or hope, as "fundamentally and truly no- 
thing more than affections of external sense, 
we try to recognise the original sensations of 
smell, taste, hearing, touch, and sight, which 
have been transformed into them ; but we 
try in vain to recognise what is essentially 
different, and lose ourselves therefore in the 
attempt. We perceive every thing, as it 
were, through a mist, which it is impossible 
for our vision to penetrate, and we are at 
least as much perplexed by having only one 
object to seek amid the multitude, as if we 
considered all the phenomena of mind with- 
out any classification whatever. 

Before closing this slight review of the 
theory of transformed sensations, I must re- 
mark, that, even though it were strictly true, 
that all the feelings of the mind, if considered 
simply as feelings of the mind, are mere sen- 
sations varied or transformed by some 
strange internal process, undescribed and in- 
describable, still, in conformity with every 
just principle of philosophizing, it would be 
necessary to form t^vo classes of these men- 
tal phenomena, corresponding with the pri- 
mary classification which we have made of 
them. That the mind should begin imme- 
diately to exist in a certain state, in conse- 
quence of the presence of external objects, 
so that it would not, at that moment, have 
existed in that state but for the presence of 
the external object, is a proof of one set of 
laws, which connect mind directly and im- 
mediately with matter. That it should af- 
terguards begin to exist in a similar state, 
without the recurrence of any external cause 
whatever, in consequence of its own suscep- 
tibilities only, IS a proof of another set of laws 
peculiar to the mind itself. The complete 
difference of the cause, in the two instances, 
would justify, or rather require a different 
arrangement of the effect ; as when the same 
motion of a piece of iron is produced at one 
time by impulse, at another by the presence 
of a magnet, at another by its mere gravity, 
we consider the motion, though itself the 
same in velocity and direction, as referable 
to different physical powers. With the 
same states of mind variously produced, w^e 
should still have to speak of external and in- 
ternal mental susceptibilities of affection, as, 
with the same motions of a piece of iron va^ 
riously produced, we speak of magnetism, 
impulse, gravitation. 

The very celebrated system which I have 


now been combating, — a system, which, by 
the universahty of transmutation supposed in 
it, truly deserves the name of intellectual al- 
chemy, — may then be regarded as exempli- 
fying one species of error in arrangement, — 
the error of a simplification beyond what the 
phenomena allow. This species of error, in 
the philosophy of mind, has not prevailed 
very generally in our country, — by tax the 
more general tendency, especially on this 
part of the island, being to excessive ampli- 
fication. Instead of wasting the labour of 
our analysis on elements that do not admit 
of any further decomposition, we have given 
up this labour too soon, and have classed, 
in many cases, as ultimate principles, what 
appear to me to be susceptible of still nicer 
analysis. The phenomena of mind are, ac- 
cordingly, in the general technical language 
of the science, referred by us to many 
powers, which I cannot but think are not so 
different as to furnish ground of ultimate dis- 
tinction, but are truly only varieties of a few 
more simple powers or susceptibilities. 

While I am far from conceiving, therefore, 
with Condillac and his followers, that all our 
states of mind are mere sensations modified 
or transformed, since this belief appears to 
me to be a mere assumption without even 
the slightest evidence iii our consciousness, 

I am equally unwilhng to admit the variety 
of powers, of which Dr. Eeid speaks. In 
one sense, indeed, the susceptibilities, or 
powers, which the mind possesses, may be 
said, with propriety, to be still more nume- 
rous, — as numerous as its feelings them- 
selves, — for it must never be forgotten, that 
what we tenn classes, are only words of our 
oivn invention, — that the feelings which we 
arrange as belonging to one class, are truly 
different m themselves, precisely in the same 
maimer as the feelings arranged in different 
classes are reciprocally different, — that each 
feeling is, and must be, indicative of a pecu- 
liar susceptibihty of being affected in that 
particular manner, — and that the mind has, 
therefore, truly, as many susceptibilities, as, 
in various circumstances, it can have differ- 
ent feelings. But still, when we arrange 
these different phenomena in certain classes, 
it is an error in classification to give a new 
name to varieties that can be referred to 
other parts of the division already made; and 
It is on this account"! object to the unneces- 
sary amplification of ourmtellectual systems, 
in arranging the phenomena of mind under so 
many powers as those of which we are ac.. 
customed to speak. 

Our various states or affections of the 
mind, I have already divided into two classes, 
according to the nature of the circumstances 
which precede them, — the External and the 
Internal, — and this latter class into two or- 
ders, — our Intellectual States of Mind, and 
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our Emotions. It is with the intellectual 
phenomena that we are at present concern- 
ed ; and this order I would arrange under 
two generic capacities, that appear to me to 
comprehend or exhaust the phenomena of 
the order. The whole order, as composed 
of feelings, which anse immediately, in con- 
sequence of certain former feehngs of the 
mind, may he technically termed, in refer- 
ence to these feelings which have induced 
them, Suggestions; but, in the suggested 
feelings themselves, there is one striking dif- 
ference. If we analyse our trains of intel- 
lectual thought, exclusively of the emotions 
which may coexist or mingle with them, and 
of sensations that may be accidentally excit- 
ed by external objects, we shall find them 
to be composed of two very distinct sets of 
feelings, — one set of which are mere concep- 
tions or images of the past, that rise, image 
after image, in regular sequence, but simply 
in succession, without any feeling of relation 
necessarily involved, — awhile the perceptions 
of relation in the various objects of our 
thought, form another set of feehngs, of 
course as various as the relations perceived. 
Conceptions and relations, — it is with these, 
and with these alone, that we are intellec- 
tually conversant. There is thus an evident 
ground for the arrangement of the internal 
suggestions, that form our trains of thought, 
under two heads, according as the feehng ex- 
cited directly by some former feeling, may be 
either a simple conception, in its turn, per- 
haps, giving place to some other conception 
as transient ; or may be the feeling of a re- 
lation which two or more objects of our 
thought are considered by us as bearing to 
each other. There is, in short, in the mmd 
a capacity of association ; or as, for reasons 
afterwards to be stated, I would rather term 
it,^ — the capacity of Simple Suggestion, — by 
which feelings, formerly existing, are reviv- 
ed, in consequence of the mere existence of 
other feelings, as there is also a capacity of 
feeling resemblance, difference, proportion, 
or relation in general, when two or more ex- 
ternal objects, or two or more feelings of 
the mind itself, are considered by us, — ^which 
mental capacity, in distinction from the for- 
mer, I would term the capacity of Relative 
Suggestion ; and of these simple and relative 
suggestions, our whole intellectual trains of 
thought are composed. ' As I am no lover 
of new phrases, where the old can be used 
without danger of mistake, I would, very 
willingly, substitute for the phra-=:e relative 
suggestion the term comparison, v hich is more 
familiar, and expresses very nearly the same 
meaning. But companson, thougli it involves 
the feeling of relation, seems to me also to 
imply a voluntary seeking for some relation, 
which is far horn necess^ to the mere in- 
ternal suggestion or feeling of the relation it- 
selfi The resemblance of two otigects strikes 


me, indeed, when I am studiously compar- 
ing them ; but it strikes me also, with not 
less force, on many other occasions, when I 
had not previously been forming tbe slight- 
est intentional comparison. I prefer, there- 
fore, a term which is applicable alike to both 
cases, when a relation is sought, and when 
it occurs, without any search or desire oi 
finding it. 

The term judgment, in its strict philoso- 
phic sense, as the mere perception of rela- 
tion, is more exactly synonymous with the 
phr^e which I have employed, and might 
have been substituted with safety, if the 
gar use of the term, in many vague significa- 
tions, had not given some degree of indistinct- 
ness even to the philosophical use of it. I 
may remark, too, that, m our works of logic 
and intellectual physiology, judgment and rea- 
soning are usually discussed separately, as if 
there were some essential difference of their 
nature ; and, therefore, smee I include them 
both, in the relative suggestions of which I 
shall afterwards have to treat, it seems advis- 
able, not to employ for the whole, a name 
which is already appropriated, and very gen- 
erally limited, to a part. As the rise in the 
mind of the feeling of relation, from the mere 
perception or conception of objects, is, how- 
ever, what I mean to denote by the phrase 
Relative Suggestion ; and as judgment, in its 
stnetest sense, is nothing more than this feel- 
ing of relation of any two or more objects, 
considered by us together, I shall make no 
scruple to use the shorter and more familiar 
term, as synonymous, when there can be no 
danger of its being misunderstood. 

The intellectual states of the mind, then, 
to give a brief illustration of my division, I 
consider as all referable to two generic sus 
ceptibilitiea, — those of Simple Suggestion and 
Relative Suggestion. Our perception or 
conception of one object excites, of itself, and 
without any known cause, external to the 
mind, the conception of some other object, 
as when the mere sound of our friend’s name 
suggests to us the conception of our fiiend 
himself, — ^in which case, the conception of 
our friend which follows the perception of 
the sound, involves no feeling of any com- 
mon property, with the sound which excites 
it, but IS precisely tbe same state of mind, 
which might have been induced, by various 
other previous circumstances, by the sight of 
the chair on which he sat, of the book which 
he read to us, of the landscape which he 
painted. This is Simple Suggestion. 

But, together with this capacity of Simple 
Suggestion, by which conception after con- 
ception arises in the mind, — precisely in the 
same manner, and in the same state, as each 
might have formed a part of other trains, and 
m which the paxticular state of mind that a- 
rises by suggestion does not necessarily in- 
volve any consideration of the state of mihd 
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which preceded it, — there is a suggestion 
of a very different sort, which, in every case, 
involves the consideration, not of one phenom- 
enon of mind, but of two or more phenome- 
na, and which constitutes the feeling of agree- 
ment, disagreement, or relation of some sort. 
I perceive, for example, a horse and a sheep 
at the same moment. The perception of the 
two is followed by that different state of mind 
which constitutes the feeling of their agree- 
ment in certain 'respects, or of their disagree- 
ment in certain other respects. I think of 
the sijuare of the hypotenuse of a right-ang- 
led triangle, and of the squares of the two 
other sides ; — I feel the relation of equality. 

I see a dramatic representation ; I listen to 
the cold conceits which the author of the 
tragedy, in his omnipotent command over 
warriors and lovers of his own creation, gives 
to his hero, in his most impassioned situa- 
tions ; — I am instantly struck with their un- 
suitableness to the character and the circum- 
stances. All the intellectual successions of 
feeling, in these cases, which constitute the 
perception of relation, differ from the results 
of simple suggestion in necessarily involving 
the consideration of two or more objects, or 
affections of mind, that immediately nreceded 
them. I may think of my friend, in the case 
of simple suggestion ; that is to say, my 
mind may exist in the state which constitutes 
the conception of my friend, without that 
previous state which constitutes the percep- 
tion of the sound of his name ; for the con- 
ception of bm may be suggested by various i 
objects and remembrances. But I cannot, 
in the cases of relative suggestion, think of 
the resemblance of a horse and a sheep, of 
the proportion of the squares of the sides of a 
right-angled triangle j or of the want of the 
truth of nature in the expressions of a drama- 
tic hero, without those previous states of mind, 
which constitute the conceptions of a horse 
and a sheep, of the sides of the triangle, or of 
the language of the warrior or lover, and the cir- 
cumstances of triumph, or hope, or despair, 
in which he is exhibited to us by the creative 
artist. 

With these two capacities of suggested 
feelings, simple and relative, which are all 
that truly belong to the class of intellectual 
states of the mind, — ^various emotions may 
concur, particularly that most general of all 
emotions, the emotion of desire, in some one 
or other of its various forms. According as 
this desire does or does not concur with 
them, the intellectual states themselves ap- 
pear to be different ; and, by those who do 
not make the necessary analysis, axe sup- 
posed, therefore, to be indicative of different 
powers. By simple suggestion, the images 
of things, persons, events, pass in strange 
and rapid succession ; and a variety of 
names, expressive of different powers, — con- 
ception, association, memory,— have been 


given to this one simple law of our intellec- 
tual nature. But, when we wish to remem- 
ber some object ; that is to say, when we 
wish our mind to be affected in that parti- 
cular manner which constitutes the concep- 
tion of a particular thing, or person, or event, 
— or when we wish to combine new images, 
in some picture of fancy, this coexistence of 
desire, with the simple course of suggestion, 
which continues still to follow its own laws, 
as much as when no desire existed with 
it, — seems to us to render the suggestion 
itseff different ; and recollection, and ima- 
gination, or fancy, which are tiuly, as we 
shall afterwards find, nothing more than the 
union of the suggested conceptions, with cer 
tarn specific permanent desires, are to us, as 
it were, distinct additional powers of our 
mind, and are so arranged in the systems of 
pblosophers, who have not made the very 
simple analysis, which alone seems to me to 
be necessary for a more precise arrangement. 

In like manner, those suggestions of an- 
other class, which constitute our notions of 
proportion, resemblance, difference, and all 
the variety of relations, may, as I have al- 
ready remarked, arise, when we have had no 
previous desire of tracing the relations, or 
may arise after that previous desire. But, 
when the feelings of relation seem to us to 
arise spontaneously, they are not, in them- 
selves, different from the feelings of relation, 
that arise, in our intentional comparisons or 
judgments, in the longest series of ratiocina- 
tion. Of such ratiocination, they are truly 
the most important elements. The perma- 
nent desire of discovering somethmg im- 
known, or of establishing, or confuting, or 
illustrating some point of belief or con- 
jecture, may coexist, indeed, with the con- 
I tinued series of relations that are felt, but 
does not alter the nature of that law, by 
which these judgments, or relative sugges- 
tions, succeed each other. There is no new 
power to be found, but only the union of 
certain intellectual states of the mmd, with 
certain desires, — a species of combmation 
not more wonderful in itself, than any other 
complex mental state, as when we, at the 
same moment, see and smell a rose, — or hs- 
ten to the voice of a friend, who has been 
long absent from us, and see, at the same 
moment, that face of affection, which is again 
giving confidence to our heart and gladness 
to our very eyes. 

Our intellectual states of mind, then, are 
either those resemblances of past affections 
of the mind, which arise by simple sugges- 
tion, or those feelings of relation, which artse 
by what I have termed relative suggestions, 
the one set resulting, indeed, from some 
prior states of the mind, but not involving, 
necessarily, any consideration of these pre- 
vious states of mind, which suggested them, 
—the other set necessarily involving the cob- 
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Bideration of two or more objects, or two or 
more affections of the mind, as subjects of 
the relation which is felt. 

How readily all the intellectual states of 
mind, which are commonly ascribed to a va- 
riety of powers, may be reduced to those two, 
will appear more cleaily, after we have consid- 
ered and illustrated the phenomena of each set. 

I shall proceed, therefore, in the first place, 
to the phenomena of simple suggestion, 
which are usually referred to a principle of 
asssociation in our ideas. 


LECTUEE XXXIV. 

CLASSIFICATION OF THE INTERNAL AFFEC- 
TIONS OF MIND, CONTINUED, — ON SIMPLE 
SUGGESTION, — ADVANTAGES RESULTING 
FROM THE PRINCIPLE OF SUGGESTION, — ON 
MR. HUME’S CLASSIFICATION OF THE CAUSES 
OF ASSOCIATE FEELINGS. 

Gentlemen, my general arrangement of the 
various phenomena, or states of the mind, is, 

I trust, now sufficiently familiar to you. We 
know the mind only in the succession of 
these states, as they vary from moment to 
moment; and you have learned to class 
them, as, in the first place. External or In- 
ternal Affections, according as the mental 
changes of state that are induced, have arisen 
immediately from the presence of external 
objects, or from some preceding state of the 
mind itself ; and the latter of these classes 
you have learned also to subdivide into its 
two distinct orders of Intellectual States of 
the Mind and Emotions. Thus far we have 
proceeded, I trust, without much risk of 
misconception. 

In my last Lecture I proceeded to consi- 
der the former of these orders, and arranged ' 
all the variety of our Intellectual States of 
Mind under two generic capacities, — ^those 
of Simple and of ^Relative Suggestion. In- 
tellectually we conceive or we judge; our 
past feelings, in Simple Suggestion, of image 
after image, arise again in colours more or 
less faint, without any known cause exterior 
to the mind. By our capacity of the other 
species of Suggestion, we are impressed with 
feelings of a different order, that arise when 
two or more objects are contemplated toge- 
ther, — feelings of their agreement, propor- 
tion, or some one or other of the variety of 
their relations. Of these two orders of feel- 
ings, and of these alone, consists the whole 
varied tissue of our trains of thought. All 
the intellectual powers, of which writers on 
this branch of science speak, are, as we shall 
find, only modes of these two, as they ex- 
ist simply, or as they exist in combination 
with some desire more or less permanent, — 
with the desire of prosecuting a continued 
inquiry, for example, or of evolving its results 
to others,— -as in the lonU series of our ratio- 


cination ; or of forming some splendid success 
Sion of images and incidents, as in the magic 
pictures of poetry and romance. The simpli- 
fication may, perhaps, at present appear to you 
excessive ; but I flatter myself that, after the 
two generic capacities themselves shall have 
been fully considered by us, it will not appear 
to you more than is absolutely necessary for 
accuracy of analysis and arrangement. 


SIMPLE SUGGESTION. 

The intellectual phenomena which we are, 
in the first place, to consider, then, are those 
of Simple Suggestion, which are usually 
classed under the general term of the Asso- 
ciation of Ideas ; a term employed to denote 
that tendency of the mind by which feelings 
that were formerly excited by an external 
cause arise afterwards, in regular successions 
to each other, as it were spontaneously, or 
at least without the immediate presence of 
any known external cause. The limitation 
of the term, however, to those states of 
mind which are exclusively denominated ideas, 
has, I conceive, tended gieatly to obscure the 
subject, or at least to deprive us of the aid 
which we might have received from it in the 
analysis of many of the most complex phe- 
nomena. The influence of the associating 
pnnciple itself extends not to ideas only, but 
to every species of affection of which the 
mind is susceptible. Our internal joys, sor- 
rows, and all the variety of our emotions, are 
capable of being revived in a certain degree 
by the mere influence of this principle, and 
I of blending with the ideas or other feehngs 
which awakened them, in the same manner 
as our conceptions of external things. These 
last, however, it must be admitted, present 
the most striking and obvious examples of 
the influence of the principle, and are, there- 
fore, the fittest for illustratmg it. The faint 
and shadowy elements of past emotions, as 
mingling in any present feeling, it may not 
be easy to distinguish ; but our remembrances 
of things without are clear and definite, and 
ai‘e easily recognised by us as images of the 
past. We have seen, in the history of our 
senses, by what admirable means Nature has 
provided for communicating to man those 
first rude elements of knowledge, which are 
afterwards to be the materials of his sublim- 
est speculations, and with what still more 
admirable goodness she has ministered to his 
pleasure in these primary elements of thought, 
and in the very provision which she has form- 
ed for the subsistence of his animal frame, — 
making the organs by which he becomes ac- 
quainted with the properties of external 
things, not the fountain of knowledge only, 
but an ever-mingling source of enjoyment 
and instruction. 

It is through the medium of perception^ 
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as we have seen, that is to say, through the 
medium of those sensitive capacities already 
so fully considered by us, that we acquire 
OUT knowledge of the properties of external 
things. But if our knowledge of these pro- 
perties were limited to the moment of per- 
ception, and were extinguished for ever with 
the fading sensation from which it sprang, 
the acquisition of this fugitive knowledge 
iSvould be of little value. We should still, 
indeed, be sensible of the momentary plea- 
sure or pain ; but all experience of the past, 
and all that confidence in the regular succes- 
sions of future events which flows from ex- 
perience of the past, would, of course, be ex- 
cluded by universal and instant forgetfulness. 
In such circumstances, if the common wants 
of our animal nature remained, it is evident 
that even life itself, in its worst and most 
miserable state, could not be supported ; 
since, though oppressed with thirst and hun- 
ger, and within reach of the most delicious 
fruits and the most plentiful spring-water, 
we should stiU suffer, without any knowledge 
of the means by which the suffering could be 
remedied. Even if, by some provision of 
Nature, our bodily constitution had been so 
framed as to require no supply of subsistence, 
or if, instinctively and without reflection, we 
had been led, on the first impulse of appe- 
tite, to repair our daily waste, and to shelter 
ourselves from the various causes of physical 
injury to which we are exposed, though our 
animal life might then have continued to be 
extended to as long a period as at present, 
still, if but a succession of momentary sensa- 
tions, it would have been one of the lowest 
forms of mere animal life. It is only as ca- 
pable of looking before and behind ; that is 
to say, as capable of those spontaneous sug- 
gestions of thought which constitute remem- 
brance and foresight, that we rise to the dig- ^ 
nity of intellectual being, and that man can 
be said to be the image of that Purest of In- 
tellects, who looks backward and forward, in 
a single glance, not on a few years only, but 
on all the ages of eternity. “ Deum te scito 
esse,” says Cicero, in allusion to these 
powers — “ Deum te scito esse, siquidem 
Deus est, qui viget, qui sentit, — qui me- 
minit, qui praevidet, qui tarn regit et raode- 
ratur et movet id corpus, cui prsepositus est, 
quam hunc mundum princeps ille Deus.” 

** Were it not so, the Soul, all dead and lost, 

As the fix’d stream beneath the impassive frost,* 

Form’d for no end, and impotent to please. 

Would he inactive on the couch of ease ; 

And, heedless of proud fame’s immortal lay. 

Sleep all her dull divinity away.”t 

Without any remembrance of pleasures for- 


* ** Like the tall eliffbeneath the impassive frost.” — 
Ong* 

t Cawthom.— Regulation ot tlie Passions, &c. v. 15 


merly enjoyed, or of sorrows long past and 
long endured, — ^looking on the persons and 
scenes which had surrounded us from the 
first moment of our bwth, as if they were ob- 
jects altogether unknown to us, — incapable 
even of as much reasoning as still gleams 
through the dreadful stupor of the maniac,^ — 
or of convepng even that faint expression of 
thought with which the rudest savages, in the 
rudest language, are still able to hold some 
communication of their passions or designs ; 
— such, but for that capacity which we are 
considering, would have been the deplorable 
picture of the whole human race. What is 
now revered by us as the most generous and 
heroic virtue, or the most profound and pe- 
netrating genius, would have been nothing 
more than this wretchedness and imbecility. 
It is the suggesting principle, the reviver of 
thoughts and feehngs which have passed 
away, that gives value to all our other powers 
and susceptibilities, intellectual and moral, — 
not, indeed, by producing them, for, though 
unevolved, they would still, as latent capaci- 
ties, be a part of the original constitution of 
our spiritual nature, — but by rousing them 
into action, and furnishing them with those 
accumulating and inexhaustible matenals, 
which are to be the elements of future 
thought, and the objects of future emotion. 
Every talent by which we excel, and eveiy 
vivid feeling which animates us, derive their 
energy from the suggestions of this ever-ac- 
tive principle. We love and hate, we de- 
sire and fear, we use means for obtaining 
good, and avoiding evil, because we remem- 
ber the objects and occurrences which we 
have formerly observed, and because the fu- 
ture, in the similarity of the successions 
which it presents, appears to us only a pro- 
longation of the past. 

In conferring on us the capacity of these 
spontaneous suggestions, then, Heaven has 
much more than doubled our existence ; for, 
without it, and consequently, without those 
faculties and emotions which involve it, exist- 
ence would scarcely have been desirable 
The very importance of the benefits which 
we derive from it, however, renders us per- 
haps less sensible of its value ; smce it is so 
mingled, with all our knowledge, and all our 
plans of action, that we find it difficult to 
conceive a state of sentient being, of which 
It is not a part, and to estimate, consequent, 
ly, at a just amount, the advantage which if 
affords. The future memory of perception 
seems to us almost implied in perception it- 
self ; and to speculate on that strange state 
of existence which would have been the con- 
dition of man, if he had been formed without 
the power of remembrance, and capable only 
of a series of sensations, has, at first, an appear- 
ance almost of absurdity and contradiction, 
as if we were imagining conditions which 
were in their nature incompatible. Yet, as- 
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suredly, if it were possible for us to consider 
such a subject a 'priori, the real cause of 
wonder would appear to be, not in the ab- 
sence of the suggestions of memory, as in 
the case imagined, but in that remembrance 
of which we have the happy experience. 
When a feeling, of the existence of which 
consciousness furnishes the only evidence, 
has passed away so completely, that not even 
the shghtest consciousness of it remains, it 
would surely, but for that experience, be 
more natural to suppose that it had perished 
altogether, than that it should, at the distance 
of many years, without any renewal of it by 
the external cause which originally produced 
it, again start, as it were of itself, mto being. 
To foresee that which has not yet begun to 
exist, is, in itself, scarcely more unaccounta- 
ble than to see, as it were before us, what 
has wholly ceased to exist. The present mo- 
ment is aU of which we are conscious, and 
which can strictly be said to have a real ex- 
istence, in relation to ourselves. That mode 
of time, which we call the past, and that 
other mode of time, which we call the fu- 
ture, are both equally unexisting. That the 
knowledge of either should be added to us, 
so as to form a part of our present conscious- 
ness, is a gift of Heaven, most beneficial to 
us indeed, but most mysterious, and equally, 
or nearly equally mysterious, whether the 
unexisting time, of which the knowledge is 
indulged to us, l3e the future or the past. 

The advantage which we derive from the 
principle of suggestion, it must, however, be 
remarked, consists, not in its mere revival of 
thoughts and feelings, of which we had be- 
fore been conscious, but in its revival of 
these in a certain order. If past objects and 
events had been suggested to us agam, not 
in that series in winch they had formerly oc- 
curred, nor according to any of those rela/- 
tions, which human discernment has been 
able to discover among them, but in endless 
confusion and irregularity, the knowledge 
thus acquired, however gratifying as a source 
of mere variety of feeKng, would avail us 
little, or rather would be wholly profitless, 
not merely in our speculative inquiries as 
philosophers, but in the simplest actions of 
common life. It is quite evident, that, in 
this case, we should be altogether unable to 
turn our experience to account, as a mode of 
avoiding future evil or obtaining future good ; 
because, for this application of our kaow- 
ledge, it would be requisite that events, be. 
fore observed, should occur to us at the time 
when similar events might be expected. 
"We refirain from tasting the poisonous berry, 
which we have known to be the occasion of 
death to him who tasted it; because the 
mere sight of it brings again before us the 
fatal event wHch we liave heard or "witnessed. 
We satisfy oim appetite with a salutary fruit 
without the slightest apprehension; because 


its familiar appearance recals to us the re- 
freshment which we have repeatedly receiv- 
ed. But if these suggestions were reversed, 
— ^if the agreeable images of health and re- 
freshment were all that were suggested by 
the poisonous plant, and pain, and convul- 
sions, and death, were the only images sug- 
gested by the sight of the grateful and nour- 
ishing fruit, there can he no doubt to which 
of the two our unfortunatte preference would 
be given. To take the m(fet familiar of all 
instances, that of language, which, either as 
mitten or spoken, is in such constant use, 
and which is so essential, not merely to our 
first advance from absolute barbarism, but to 
the common domestic necessities, even of 
barbarous life, that without it we can scarce- 
ly conceive two individuals, however rude, 
to exist together : this, it is evident, could 
not have been invented, nor, if invented, 
could it serve any other purpose than to mis- 
lead, if the words spoken were to have no 
greater chance of suggesting the meaning in- 
tended by the speaker, than any other mean- 
ing which any other words of the language 
might be employed to denote. What social 
affection could continue for an hour, if the 
sight of a friend were to suggest, in intimate 
combination, not the kindnesses which he had 
conferred, and all the enjoyments of which 
he had been the source, but the mahce, and 
envy, and revenge, of some jealous and dis- 
appointed enemy? 

He who has given us, in one simple prin . 
ciple, the power of reviving the past, has not 
made his gift so unavaihng. The feelings 
which this wonderful principle preserves and 
restores, arise, not loosely and confusedly, — 
for what is there in the whole wide scene of 
nature which does so occur ? — ^but, according 
to general laws or tendencies of succession, 
contrived with the most admirable adapta- 
tion to our wants, so as to bring again before 
us the knowledge formerly acquired by us, at 
the very time when it is most profitable friat 
it should return. A value is thus given to 
experience, which otherwise would not he 
worthy of the name ; and we are enabled to 
extend it almost at pleasure, so as to profit,- 
not merely by that experience which the 
events of nature, occurring in conformity 
with these general laws, must at any rate 
have afforded to us, but to regulate this very 
experience itself, to dispose objects and 
events, so that, by tendencies of suggestion, 
on the firmness of which we may put perfect 
reliance, they shall give us, perhaps at the 
distance of many years, such lessons as we 
may wish them to yield, and thus to invent 
and create, in a great measure, the inteUee- 
tual and moral history of our future hfe, as 
an epic or dramatic writer arranges at his 
vrili the continued scenes of his various and 
magnificent narrative. I need not add, that 
it is on this skilful management of the laws, 
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which regulate our trains of thought, the 
whole theory and practice of education are 
founded ; that art, which I have already re- 
peatedly represented to you as the noblest 
of all the arts of man, — ^itself the animating 
spirit of every other art, — ^which exerts its 
own immediate operation, not on lifeless 
things, but on the affections and faculties of 
the soul itself, and which has raised us from 
the dust, where we slept or trembled in slug- 
gish yet ferocious ignorance, the victims of 
each other, and of every element around us, 
to be the sharers and diffusers of the bless- 
ings of social polity, the measurers of the 
earth and of the skies, and the rational wor- 
shippers of that eternal Being by w'hom they 
ind we were created. 

That there is a tendency of ideas to sug- 
gest each other, without any renewed percep- 
tion of the external objects which originally 
excited them, and that the suggestion is not 
altogether loose and indefinite, but that cer- 
tain ideas have a peculiar tendency to sug- 
gest certain other relative ideas in associate 
trains of thought, is too familiar to you, as 
a general fact of our intellectual nature, to re- 
quire to be illustrated by example. 

It has been beautifully compared, by the 
most philosophic of our poets, to the mutual 
influence of two sympathetic needles, which 
Strada, in one of his Prolusions, availing 
himself of a supposed fact, which was then 
believed, or scarcely doubted by many philo- 
sophei*s, makes the subject of verses, sup- 
posed to be recited by Cardinal Bembo, in 
the character of Lucretius. The needles 
were fabled to have been magnetized toge- 
ther, and suspended over different circles, so 
as to be capable of moving along an alphas 
bet. In these circumstances, by the re- 
maining influence of their origmai kindred 
magnetism, they were supposed, at whatever 
distance, to follow each oner’s motions, and 
pause accordingly at the same point ; so that, 
by watching them at concerted hours, the 
mends who possessed this happy telegraph 
were supposed to be able to communicate to 
each other their feelings, with the same ac- 
curacy and confidence as when they were to- 
gether. 

** For when the different images of things, 

By chance combin’d, have struck the attentive soul. 
With deeper impulse, or, connected long. 

Have drawn her frequent eye ; howe’er distinct 
The external scenes, yet oft the ideas gain 
From that conjunction an eternal tie 
And sympathy unbroken. Let the Mind 
Recal one partner of the various league,— 
Immediate, lo 1 the firm confederates rise,— 

And each his former station straight resumes ; 

One movement governs the consenting throng. 

And all at once with rosy pleasure shine. 

Or all are sadden’d with the glooms of care. 

*Twas thus, if ancient fame the truth unfold. 

Two faithful needles, from the informing touch 
Of the same parent-stone, together drew 
Its mystic virtue, and at first conspired 
With fatal impulse quivering to the pole. 

Then, though disjoin’d by ^gdoms,— though the 


Roll’d its broad surge betwixt, --iand different stars 
Beheld their wakeful motions, — yet preserv’d 
The former finendship, and remember’d still 
The alhanee of their birth. Whate’er the Ime 
Which one possess’d, nor pause nor quiet knew 
The sure associate, ere, witli trembling speed, 

He found its path, and fixed unerring there. 

Such IS the secret union when we feel 
A song, a flower, a name, at once restore 
Those long connected scenes where first they mov'd 
The attention. Backward through her mazy walks 
Guiding the wanton fancy to her scope. 

To temples, courts, or fields,— with all the band 
Of (livmg*) forms, of passions, and designs. 
Attendant ; whence, if pleasing in itself. 

The prospect from that sweet accession gains 
Redoubled influence o’er the listening mmd. 

By these mysterious ties, the busy power 
Of memory her ideal train preserves 
Entire; or when they would elude her watch 
Reclaims their fleetmg footsteps from the waste 
Of dark oblivion.”! 

Wbat then are these mysterious ties ? — or, 
to state the question more philosophically, 
what are the general circumstances which re- 
gulate the successions of our ideas ? 

That there is some regularity m these suc- 
cessions, must, as I have already remarked, 
have been felt by every one ; and there are 
many references to such regularity in the 
works of philosophers of every age. The 
most st^ng ancient reference, however, to 
any general circumstances, or laws of sugges- 
tion, though the enumeration of these is 
hinted, rather than developed at any length, 
is that which you will find in a passage, 
quoted by Dr. Beattie and Mr. Stewart from 
Aristotle. It is a passage explanatory of the 
process by which, in voluntary reminiscence, 
we endeavour to discover the idea of which 
we are in search. We are said to hunt for 
it— is the word in the original) — 
among other ideas, either of objects existmg 
at present, or at some former time ; and from 
their resemblance, contrariety, and contigu- 
ity — awo t5 vpv, ^ SLXXn rmSf xa) K(p’ ofAotit, >} 
ivavTis, t] T» trvvi'yyos, Aia yivtrcti j? 

This brief enumeration of the 
general circumstances which direct us in re- 
miniscence, is worthy of our attention on its 
own account ; and is not less remarkable on 
account of the very close resemblance which 
it bears to the arrangement afterwards made 
by Mr. Hume, though there is no reason to 
believe that the modern philosopher was at 
all acquainted with the classification which 
had, at so great a distance of time, antici- 
pated his own. 

I must remark, however, that, though it 
would be in the highest degree unjust to the 
well-known liberality and frankness of Mr. 
Hume’s character, to suppose him to have 
been aware of any enumeration of the ge- 
neral circumstances on which suggestion ap- 
pears to depend, prior to that which he has 


♦ Painted— Orig. 

t Pleasures of Imagination, Book HI. v. 312^52. 
! Anst. de Memor. et Remimsc. c. ii.--v. II. p. 86* 
Edit. Du Val. 
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himself given us, his attempt was far from 
being so original as he supposed. I do not 
allude merely to the passage of Aristotle, al- 
ready quoteA nor to a corresponding passage 
which I might have quoted fiom one of the 
most celebrated of his commentators, Dr. 
Thomas Aquinas, but to various passages 
which I have found m the works of wi’iters 
of much more recent date, in which the in- 
fluence of resemblance and contiguity, the 
two generic circumstances to which, on his 
own principles, his own triple division should 
have been reduced, is particularly pointed 
out. Thus, to take an example from an ele- 
mentary work of a very eminent author, Er- 
nesti, published in the year ITS^, — ^his 
itia DoctriTicB Solidioris, — with what preci- 
sion has he laid down those very laws of as- 
sociation of which Mr. Hume speaks. Af- 
ter stating the general fact^ of suggestion, or 
association, mider the Latin term phantasiaf 
he proceeds to state the principles which 
guide it. All the variety of these internal 
successions of our ideas, he says, may be re- 
duced to the following law. When one 
image is present m the mind, it may suggest 
the image of some absent object, either of 
one that is similar in some respect to that 
already present, or of one of which the present 
is a part, or of one which has been piesent to- 
gether with it on some former occasion. “ Hu- 
jus autem phantasias lex haec est : Praesenti- 
bus ammo rerum imagmibus quibuscunque, 
recuirere et redire ad animum possunt rerum 
absentium olimque perceptarum imagines, 
praesentibus similes, vel quorum, qua3 sunt 
praesentes, partes sunt,— vel denique, quas 
cum praesentibus simul hausimus.”* 

Even tbe arrangement, as stated by Mr. 
Hume, is not expressed in more formal 
terms. But as it is to his arrangement the 
philosophers of our own country are accus- 
tomed to refer, in treating of association, the 
importance thus attached to it gives it a pre- 
ferable claim to our fuller discussion. It is 
stated by him briefly in two paragraphs of 
his Essay on the Association of Ideas. 

Though it be too obvious to escape ob- 
servation,” he says, that different ideas are 
connected together, I do not find that any 
philosopher has attempted to enumerate or 
class all the principles of association ; a sub- 
ject, however, that seems worthy of curiosity. 
To me there appear to be only three princi- 
ples of connexion among ideas, viz. resem- 
blance, contiguity in time or place, and cause 
or effect. 

** That these principles serve to connect 
ideas, will not, I believe, he much doubted. 
A picture naturally leads our thoughts to the 
original The mention of one apartment m 


a building naturally introduces an inquiry or 
discourse concerning the otheis. And if we 
think of a wound, we can scarcely forbear re- 
flecting on the pain which follows it. But 
that the enumeration is complete, and that 
there are no other principles of association 
except these, may be difficult to prove to 
the satisfaction of the reader, or even to a 
man’s own satisfaction. All we can do, in 
such cases, is to run over several instances, 
and examine carefully the principle which 
binds the different thoughts to each other, — 
never stopping till we render the principle 
as general as possible. The more instances 
we examine, and the more care we employ, 
the more assurance shall we acquire, that 
the enumeration which we form from tha 
whole is complete and entire. ”i- 

On these paragraphs of Mr. Hume, a few 
obvious criticisms present themselves. In 
the first place, however, I must observe, — 
to qualify in some degree the severity of the 
remarks which may be made on his classifi-* 
cation, — that it is evident, from the very lan- 
guage now quoted to you, that he is far from 
bringing forward his classification as com- 
plete. He states, indeed, that it appears to 
him, that there are no other principles of 
connexion among our ideas than the three 
which he has mentioned ; but he adds, that 
though the reality of their influence as con 
nectmg pnnciples, will not, he believes, be 
much doubted, it may still be difficult to 
prove, to the satisfaction of his reader, or 
even of himself, that the enumeration is com- 
plete ; and he recommends, m consequence, 
a careful examination of every instance of 
suggestion, in the successive trains of our 
ideas, that other principles, if any such there 
be, may be detected. ' 

But to proceed to the actual classification, 
as presented to us by Mr. Hume. A note, 
which he has added to the paragraph that 
contams his system, affords perhaps as strik- 
ing an instance as is to be found in the his- 
tory of science of that illusion which the ex- 
cessive love of simplicity tends to produce, 
even in the most acute and subtile philoso- 
pher, so as to blind to the most manifest in- 
consistencies, in bis own arrangement, those 
powers of critical discernment which would 
have flashed instant detection on inconsist- 
encies far less glaringly apparent in the spe- 
culations of another. After stating, that 
there appear to him to be only the three 
principles of connexion already mentioned, 
Mr. Hume adds, in a note, — as an instance 
of other connexions apparently different from 
these three, which may, notwithstanding, be 
reduced to them, — 

‘‘ Contrast, or contrariety, also is a species 


» Do Monte Humana, c. I. sect, xvi. 138, 139. 
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of conne3don among ideas. But it may per- 
haps be considered as a mixture of causation 
and resemblance. Where two objects are 
contrary, the one destroys the other, i. e. is 
the cause ot its annihilation, and the idea of 
the annihilation of an obj*ect implies the idea 
of its former existence.” 

"When we hear or read for the first time 
this little theory of the suggestions of con- 
trast, there is, perhaps, no one who does not 
^el some difficulty in believing it to be a gen- 
uine speculation of that powerful mind which 
produced it. Contrast, says Mr. Hume, is 
a mixture of causation and resemblance. An 
object, when contrasted with another, de- 
stroys it. In destruction their is causation , 
and we cannot conceive destruction without 
having the idea of former existence. Thus, 
to take an instance, — Mr. Hume does not 
deny, that the idea of a dwarf may suggest, 
by contrast, the idea of a ^ant ; but he says 
that the idea of a dwarf suggests the idea of 
a giant, because the idea of a dwarf destroys 
the idea of a giant, and thus, by the connect- 
ing principle of causation involved in all de- 
struction, may suggest the idea destroyed ; 
And he adds, as an additional reason for the 
suggestion, that the idea of the annihilation 
of a giant imphes the idea of the former exis- 
tence of a giant. And all this strange and 
complicated analysis, — this explanation, not 
of the obscurum per obscuntLs, which is a 
much more mteUigible paralogism, but of the 
luddum per obscurum, is senously brought for- 
ward by its very acute author, as illustrating 
the simple and familiar fact of the sug- 
gestion of opposites, in contrast, by oppo- 
sites. 

In the first place, I may remark, that, in 
Mj, Hume’s view of contrast, it is not easy 
to discover what the resemblance is of which 
he speaks, in a case in which the objects in 
themselves are said by him to be so contrary, 
that the one absolutely destroys the other by 
this contrariety alone ; and, indeed, if there 
be truly this mixed resemblance in contrast, 
what need is there of having recourse to an- 
nihilation or causation at all, to account for 
the suggestion, since the resemblance alone 
in this, as in every other case, might be suf- 
ficient to explain the suggestion, without the 
necessity of any separate division? — as the 
hkeness of a single feature in the countenance 
of a stranger is sufficient to bring before us 
*Vi conception the friend whom he resembles, 
though the resemblance be in the single fea- 
ture only. 

In the second place, there is no truth, if, 
indeed, there be any meaning whatever, in 
the assertion that in contrast one of the ob- 
jects destroys the other ; for, so far is the 
idea of the dwarf from destroying the idea of 
the giant, that, in the actual case supposed, 
it is the very reason of the existence of the 
second idea ; nay, the very supposition of a 


perceived contrast implies that there is no 
such annihilation 5 for both ideas must be 
present to the mind together, or they could 
not appear either similar or dissimilar, that 
is to say, could not be known by us as con- 
trasted, or contrary in any respect. It is, 
indeed, not very easy to conceive, how a mind 
so acute as that of Mr. Hume should not 
have discovered that grossest of all logical 
and physical errors, involved in this explan- 
ation, that it accounts for the existence of a 
feeling, by supposing it previously to exist as 
the cause of itself. If, as he says, the idea 
of the annihilation of an object implies the 
idea of its former existence — an assertion 
which is by no means so favourable as he 
thinks to his own theory — it must surely be 
admitted, that no annihilation can take place 
before the existence of that which is to he an- 
nihilated. Whether, therefore, we suppose, 
that the idea of the dwarf, which suggests 
the idea of the giant, annihilates that idea, 
or is itself annihilated by it, the two ideas of 
the dwarf and the giant must have existed 
before the annihilation of either. The sug- 
gestion, m short, which is the difficulty, and 
the only difficulty to be explained, must 
have completely taken place, before the 
principle can even be imagined to operate, 
on which the suggestion itself is said to de- 
pend. 

Such minute criticism, however, is perhaps 
more than it is necessary to give to a doctrine 
so obviously false, even sanctioned as it is by 
so very eminent a name. 


LECTURE XXXV. 

ON MK, HUME’S CLASSIFICATION OF THE 
CAUSES OF ASSOCIATE FEELINGS, CONCLUD- 
ED — PRIMARY LAWS OF SUGGESTION — I. RE- 
SEMBLANCE. 

In the conclusion of my last Lecture, Gen- 
tlemen, I offered some remarks on Mr, 
Hume’s classification of the circumstances 
on which he supposes our associate trains of 
thought to depend, and particularly on the 
very strange attempt which he made, in con- 
formity with this arrangement, to reduce con- 
trast, as a connecting principle of our ideas, 
into causation and resemblance, — an attempt 
which, as we have seen, explains nothing; 
and explains nothing with most laborious m- 
congruity. Of such mistakes of such a 
mind, it should, as I have already remarked, 
be the natural tendency to inspire us with 
more diffidence in our own judgment, and 
more indulgent toleration for the want of 
discernment in others, which, in the inter- 
course of life, we must often have to discover 
and lament. Above all, as the most instruc- 
tive lesson which can he derived from then^ 
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they should teach us the folly of attaching 
ourselves implicitly to great names ; since, 
in adopting the whole system of opinions, 
even of the most acute philosophers, we may 
be in danger of embracing tenets, the absur- 
dity of which, though altogether unobserved 
by their illustrious authors, minds of a much 
humbler class might, perhaps, have been 
swifter to perceive, and which, if they had 
first occurred to ourselves in oiir own specu- 
lations, unsanctioned by authority, we should 
probably not have hesitated a single moment 
in rejecting. 

To the threefold division, which Mr. Hume 
has made, of the principles of association in 
the trains of our ideas, as consisting in re- 
semblance, contiguity, and causation, there 
is an obvious objection of a very different 
kind, not founded on excessive simplicity, 
the love of which might more natur^y be 
supposed to have misled him, but on its re- 
dundancy, according to the very principles of 
his own theory. Causation, far from being 
opposed to contiguity, so as to form a separ- 
ate class, is, in truth, the most exquisite spe- 
cies of proximity in time, and in most cases 
of contiguity in place also, which could be 
adduced ; because it is not a proximity de- 
pending on casual circumstances, and conse- 
quently liable to be broken, as these circum- 
stances may exist apart, but one which de- 
pends only on the mere existence of the two 
objects that are related to each other as cause 
and effect, and therefore fixed and never fail- 
ing. Other objects may sometimes be prox- 
imate ; but a cause and effect are always 
proximate, and must be proximate, and are, 
indeed, classed in that relation, merely from 
this constant projdmity. On his own prin- 
ciples, therefore, the three connexions of our 
ideas should indisputably be reduced to two. 
To speak of resemblance, contiguity, and 
causation, as three distinct classes, is, with 
Mr. Hume’s view of causation, and indeed 
with every view of it, as if a mathematician 
should divide lines into straight, curved, and 
circular. The inhabitants of China are said 
to have made a proverbial division of the hu- 
man race into men, women, and Chinese. 
With their view of their own importance, we 
understand the proud superiority of the dis- 
tinction which they have made. But this 
sarcastic insolence would surely have been 
absurdity itself if they had not intended it to 
express some characteristic and exclusive ex- 
ceBence, but had considered themselves as 
such ordinary men and women as are to 
be found in all the other regions of the 
earth. 

Hesemblance and contiguity in place and 
time,— to which, on his own principles, Mr. 
Hume’s arrangement must be reduced, — ^may 
be allowed indeed to hold a prominent rank, 
in whatever classification there may be form- 
ed, if any be to be formed, of the principles 
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that regulate our trams of thought. But 
are there, in this case, truly distinct classes 
of suggestions that are not reducible to any 
more common principle? or are they not 
all reducible to a single influence ? I have al- 
ready remarked the error into which the 
common plirase, Association of Ideas, has led 
us, by restricting, in our conception, the in- 
fluence of the suggesting principle to those 
particular states of mind which are exclusive- 
ly denominated ideas ; and it is this false re- 
striction which seems to me to have led to 
this supposition of different principles of as- 
sociation, to be classed in the manner pro- 
posed by Mr. Hume and others, under dis- 
tinct heads. All suggestion, as I conceivei 
may, if our analysis be sufficiently minute, be 
fomrd to depend on prior coexistence, or at 
least on such immediate proximity as is it- 
self, very probably, a modification of coexist- 
ence. For this very nice reduction, how- 
ever, we must take in the influence of emo- 
tions and other feelings, that are very differ- 
ent from ideas ; as when an analogous ob- 
ject suggests an analogous object, by the 
influence of an emotion or sentiment, which 
each separately may have produced be- 
fore, and which is therefore common to both. 
But though a very nice analysis may lead to 
this reference of all our suggestions to one 
common influence of former proximity or co- 
existence of feelings, it is very convenient, in 
illustration of the principle, to avail ourselves 
of the most striking subdivisions, in which 
the particular instances of that proximity may 
be arranged j and I shall therefore adopt, for 
this purpose, the arrangement which Mr. 
Hume has made, — ^if resemblance be allowed 
to comprehend every species of analogy, and 
if contrast, as a peculiar subdivision, be sub- 
stituted for the superfluous one of causation. 
The illustrations which I shall use will be 
chiefly rhetorical, because these are, in truth, 
the most striking and beautiful illustrations, 
and because it may be of use to lead your at- 
tention more particularly to the great princi- 
ples of human nature, as in their relation to 
human emotions and human judgments, the 
standard of aU just criticism. 

Tobeginthen, with resemblance, no one can 
be ignorant of the effect of strong similarity, 
in recalling objects, as when a pictured land- 
scape recals a familiar scene, or a portrait a 
familiar countenance. There are many cases 
of this kind, indeed, which, strictly speaking, 
cannot be said to be instances of suggestion, 
from resemblance, but to be reducible to the 
simple laws of perception, or, at least, to as- 
sociations, which may be considered almost 
as involved in every repeated perception of 
the same object ; for, if a portrait be faithful- 
ly painted, the effect which it produces on 
the eye that perceives it, is the same, or very 
nearly the same, as the effect produced on the 
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eye “by similar light reflected from the living 
object ; and we might therefore, almost as 
justly, say, that, when any individual is seen 
by us repeatedly, he suggests himself by re- 
semblance, as that he is thus suggested by his 
portrait. 

In many other cases, in which the resem- 
blance is less complete, its operation may, 
even without such refinement of analysis as 
that to which I have alluded, be very ob- 
viously brought hnder the influence of con- 
tigmty. Thus, as the drapery forms so im- 
portant a part of the complex perception of 
the human figure, the costume of any period 
may recal to us some distinguished person 
of that time. A ruff, hke that worn by 
Queen Elizabeth, brings before us the sove- 
reign herself, though the person who wears 
the ruff may have no other circumstance of 
resemblance ; — ^because, the ruff, and the ge- 
neral appearance of Queen Elizabeth, hav- 
ing formed one complex whole in our mind, 
it is necessary only that one part of the com- 
plexity should be recalled, — as the ruff, in 
the case supposed,— to bring back all the 
other parts, by the mere principle of conti- 
guity. The instance of drapery, which is 
but an adjunct or accidental circumstance of 
the person, may be easily extended to other 
instances, in which the resemblance is in 
parts of the real and permanent figure ; for, 
though the drapery be only an adjunct of the 
person, considered separately from our per- 
ception, it is an actum component part, as 
much as any other component part, of that 
complex idea, which is formed of the person 
perceived. If we meet a stranger, who, in 
any particular feature, as in the shape and 
colour of his eyes, resembles one of our in- 
timate friends, the conception of our friend 
is suggested ; because the conception of our 
friend’s countenance is a complex one, com- 
posed of the separate parts of forehead, eyes, 
cheeks, mouth, nose, chin ; and the eyes of 
the stranger affecting our vision, in precisely 
the same manner as the eyes of our friend, 
thus produced one part of the comp] ex whole, 
which we have been accustomed to recog- 
nise, as our friend ; and the one part, by its 
former prosdmity, recals the others. The 
view of one piece of landscape brings before ' 
us, in conception, a distant, and perhaps very 
different scene, by the influence of some 
small group of objects, or some detached 
rock, or tree, or hill, or water-fall, which 
produces the same impression on the eye in 
both. In this manner, by analysing eveiy 
complex whole, and tracing, in the variety 
of its composition, that particular part, in 
which the actual similarity consists, and 
which may, therefore, be supposed to intro- 
duce the other parts that have formerly co- 
existed with it, — ^we might be able to reduce 
every case of suggestion from direct resem- 
blance to the Muence of mere contiguity. 


But as, in many cases of faint analogical re- 
semblance, this analysis, however just, might 
appear to involve too great subtility ; and as 
the suggestions of resemblance, if indeed 
they arise, as I suppose, only from the influ- 
ence of former proximity, axe at least so ea- 
sily distinguishable, from the grosser in- 
stances of contiguity, that they may, without 
any inconvenience, be considered apart,^ — I 
have thought it, as I have said, upon the 
whole, more advantageous for our present 
purpose of illustration, to consider them thus 
separately. By the application of a similar 
refined analysis, however, to other tribes of 
associations, even to those of contrast, we 
may, perhaps, find that it would be possible 
to reduce these also to the same comprehen- 
sive influence of mere proximity, as the sin- 
gle principle on which all suggestion is 
founded. 

As yet we have taken into view only those 
more obvious resemblances of actual things, 
which produce similar impressions on our 
organs of sense. There is another species 
of resemblance, founded on more shadowy 
analogies, which gives rise to an innumerable 
series of suggestions, most important in va- 
lue to our mtellectual luxury, since it is to 
them we are, in a great measure, indebted 
for the most sublime of arts. To these ana- 
logies of objects, that agree in exciting simi- 
lar emotions, we owe the simile, the metaphor, 
and, in general, all that figurative phraseology, 
which has almost made a separate language of 
poetry, as distinct from the abstract language 
of prose. ** Poetas omnino, quasi alienh. hn- 
gu4 locutos, non cogar attingere,” says Ci- 
cero. Yet the difference of the language of 
poetry and prose, is much less in Latin than 
m our own tongue, in which the restriction 
of genders, in common discourse to animat- 
ed beings, gives, for the production of high 
rhetorical effect, such happy facilities of dis- 
tinct personification. In poetry, we perceive 
every where what Akenside c^s 

The charm, 

That searchless Nature o’er the sense of man 
Diffuses, — to hehold, in lifeless things. 

The inexpressive semblance of himself. 

Of thought and passion.”* 

The zephyrs laugh, — -the sky smiles, — the 
forest fro-wns, — the storm and the surge con- 
tend together, — the solitary place not mere- 
ly blossoms like the rose, but it is glad. 

** Mark the sable woods. 

That shade sublime yon mountain’s nodding brow ; 
With what religious awe the solemn scene 
Commands your steps ! as if the reverend form 
Of Minos or of Nutfia/hould forsake 
The Elysian seats, and down the embowering glade 
Move to your pausing eye.”t 

AH nature becomes animated. The po ' 


# Pleasures of Imagination, Book III* v. 28S— 28& 
t Ibid. V. 286-292. 
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etic genius, like tkat soul of tke world, by 
which the early philosophers accounted for 
all earthly changes, breathes its own spirit 
into every thing surrounding it It is “ quod- 
cunque vides, quocunque moveres,” that vi- 
vifying essence, which, in the beautiful lan- 
guage of Virgil, 

— Coelum, ac terrain, caraposque liquentes, 
Lucentemque globuTn Lunse, Titaniaque at.tra 
Spiritus mtusalit, totamque infusa perartus 
Mens agitat molern, et magno se corpore miseet.”* 

It is the metaphor which forms the es- 
sence of the language of poetiy; and it is to 
that peculiar mode of association which we 
are now considering, — the suggestion of ob- 
jects by their analogous objects, — that the 
metaphor owes its birth, — ^whether the ana- 
logy be derived from the moral to the phy- 
sicd, or from the physical to the moral world. 
The metaphor expresses with rapidity the 
analogy, as it rises in immediate suggestion, 
and identifies it, as it were, with the object or 
emotion which it describes ; the simile pre- 
sents, not the analogy merely, but the two ana- 
logous objects, and traces their resemblance to 
each other with the formality of regular compa- 
rison. The metaphor, therefore, is the figure 
of passion ; the simile the figure of calm de- 
scription. In the drama, accordingly, as the 
most faithful poetic representation of pas- 
sion, the simile should be of rare occurrence, 
and never but in situations in which the 
speaker may be considered as partaking al- 
most the tranquillity of the poet himself. 
Thus, to take a well-known instance of error 
in this respect, when Fortius, in the tragedy 
of Cato, at the very moment in which Lucia, 
whom he loves, has just bid him farewell for 
ever, and when he is struggling to detain her, 
traces all the resemblances of his passion to 
the flame of a fading lamp, we feel imme- 
diately, that a lover who could so fully deve- 
lope a comparison, and a comparison, too, 
derived from an object the least likely to 
occur to him at such a moment, could not be 
suffering any very great agony of heart. 

Farewell/' says Lucia; 

** O, how shall I repeat the word— forevei." 

To which Fortius, hanging over her in de- 
spair, immediately replies — 

« Thus, o’er the dying lampi, the unsteady flame 
Hangs quivering on a point, leaps off by hts. 

And falls again, as loth to quit its hold. 

Thou must not go ! My soul still hovers o'er thee. 
And can't get loose.”! 

The speech, it may be remarked, by com- 
bining a sinfile and metaphor, in the compass 
of a veay few lines, presents at once a speci- 
men of a figure which suits, and a figure 
which is altogether inconsistent with a state 
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of passion. If the three lines which describe 
the flame of a lamp had been omitted, and 
only the conclusion retained,— 

Thou must not go ! My soul still hovers c er thee. 
And can’t get loose 

there would still have been an analogy bor- 
rowed from a remote object, but an analogy 
implied, not developed, and expressed with 
the rapidity with which such analogies really 
arise. ^ 

It may perhaps be thought, that even the 
analogy impbed in a metaphor, as it is bor- 
rowed from objects not immediately present, 
and not essential to the emotion, is inconsist- 
ent with the natural direction of the suggest- 
ing principle in a state of violent feeling. 
But it is the nature of strong feeling to give 
to the whole character, for the time, a great- 
er elevation, which enables it to comprehend, 
as it were, within its vision a greater multi- 
tude of kindred objects than can be grasped 
by it in its unimpassioned state, and to diffuse 
itself over them all, as if they were living 
and sympathizing parts of itself. If we at- 
tend to what occurs in real life, we shall 
find, that the metaphor, far from being un- 
natural, is almost a necessary part of the 
language of emotion, and that it is then that 
the language of prose makes its nearest ap- 
proach to the language of poetry. ^ Indeed, 
as poetry seems to have originated in the ex- 
pression of lively feehiig, it would have been 
truly singular if its language had been the 
least suited to the state in which such feel- 
ings are expressed. 

“ I cannot believe,” says the younger Ka- 
cine, in his Reflections on Poetry ^ — “ I can- 
not believe, with Aristotle, that figures of 
speech are only expressions disguised, for the 
purpose of pleasing by the mere astonish- 
ment which their disguise affords ; nor with 
Quinctilian and BoUm, that they axe expres- 
sions which the indigence of our language 
obliges us to borrow, when I reflect that we 
speak, without intending it, a figurative lan- 
guage whenever we are animated by passion. 
It is then that words derived from foreign 
objects present themselves so naturally, that 
it would be impossible to reject them, and to 
speak only in corattion terms. To be con- 
vinced of this, we have only to listen to a dis- 
pute between women of the lowest rank, 
who cannot be suspected of any very refined 
search for expressions. Yet what an abun- 
dance of figures do they use ! They lavish 
the metonymy^ the catachresis, the hyperbole, 
and all those other tropes, which, m spite of 
the pompous names that have been given to 
them by rhetoncians, are only forms of famil- 
iar speech used in common by them and by 
the vulgar.”! 


t C. in. Art. 1 ,— CEuvres, tome V.p. 63 . Edit. 1750. 
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The discovery of the metonymy and cat- 
achre^, in the wranglings of the mob, has 
certainly a considerable resemblance to the 
discovery which Cornelius Scriblerus made 
of the ten prsedicaments of logic, in the battle 
of the seqeant and the butcher in the Bear- 
garden. 

^ “ Cornelius was forced to give Martin sen- 
sible images ; thus, calling up the coachman, 
he asked him what^he had seen in the Bear- 
garden ? The man answered, he saw two men 
fight a prize ; one was a fair man, a sei^eant 
m the guards ; the other black, a butcher ; 
the seijeant had red breeches, the butcher 
blue ; they fought upon a stage about four 
o’clock, and the seqeant wounded the but- 
cher in the leg. — ‘ Mark (quoth Cornelius) 
how the fellow runs through the praedica- 
ments. Men, substantia j two, quantitas i 
fair and black, qualitas ; seijeant and batcher, 
rehtio ; wounded the other, actio et passio ; 
fighting, situs ; stage, ubi ; two o’clock, quan- 
go ; blue and red breeches, habitus," 

“ Nothing is more evident,” says the same 
author, than that divers persons, no other 
way remarkable, have each a strong disposi- 
tion to the formation of some particular trope 
or figure. Aristotle saith, that the hyper- 
bole IS an ornament fit for young men of quah- 
ty ; accordingly we find in those gentlemen 
a wonderful propensity toward it, which is 
marvellously unproved by travelling. Sol- 
diers also and seamen are very happy in the 
Bame^ figure. The periphrasis or circumlocu- 
tion is the pecuhar talent of country farmers j 
the proverb or apologue of old men at their 
clubs ; the ellipsis or speech by half words, 
of ministers and politicians ; the aposiopesis 
of courtiers ; the litotes, or diminution, of 
ladies, whisperers and backbiters ; and the an- 
adiplosis of common cryersand hawkers, who, 
by redoubling the same words, persuade peo- 
ple to buy their oysters, green bastings, or 
new ballads. Epithets may be found in 
^eat plenty at Billingsgate, sarcasm and 
irony learned upon the water, and the epi- 
phonema or exclamation frequently from the 
Bear-garden, and as frequently from the 
hear him of the House of Commons. ’’f 

These examples are ludicrous indeed ; yet 
the observation of Racine is not the less just ; 
and we may safely conclude, however differ- 
ent it may be from the opinion which we 
should have formed a priori, that, when the 
mind is in a state of emotion, the suggestions 
of analogy arise with more than usual co- 
piousness and rapidity, and that figurative 
language is thus the very language of na- 
ture. 

But though, in a state of emotion, images 
are readily suggested, accordmg to thatprin- 
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ciple of shadowy and remote resemblance 
which we are considering, it must be remem- 
bered, as a rule which is to guide us m the 
use of figures, that in this case the mind 
seizes the analogy with almost unconscious 
comparison, and pours it forth in its vigorous 
expression with the rapidity of inspiration. 
It does not dwell on the analogy beyond 
the moment, but is hurried on to new ana- 
logies, which it seizes and deserts in like 
uianner. This rapidity with which analo- 
gies^ axe^ seized and deserted seems to me to 
,li^tify, in some degree, in the drama and in 
highly impassioned poetry of every kmd, 
what in poetry or general composition of a 
calmer kmd, would be unpardonable inac- 
curacy. Li the case of mixed metaphor, for 
instance, as when Hamlet talks of taking 
arms against a sea of troubles, nothing can 
be clearer than that there is an incongruity 
of phrase in the different parts of the sen- 
tence, smce it is not with a sword or a speax 
that we stem the waves ; and as the mcon. 
sistent images occur in the short compass of a 
single line, and are a part of a meditative so- 
hloquy, a greater congruity might unques- 
tionably have been preserved with advan- 
tage. But when the objection is made uni- 
versal, and applied to every case of expres- 
sion, even of the strongest passion, in which 
any mixture of metaphors occurs in the ima- 
gery of the longest sentence, I cannot out 
think that this universal censure has arisen 
from that technical criticism, which thinks 
only of tropes and figures, and the formal 
laws of rhetoric, and not from that sounder 
criticism, which founds its judgments on the 
everlasting principles of our intellectual and 
moral nature. In conformity with these prin- 
ciples, a long and exact adherence to all the 
congruities of an image that has been acci- 
dentally used in a former part of a sentence or 
paragraph, though indispensably necessary in 
every species of calm composition, is yet ra^ 
ther censurable than commendable in scenes 
of dramatic passion. If the speaker be sup- 
posed to reflect that he is using a compari- 
son. it is a proof that he is not impassioned 
at this moment of reflection ; and if he be 
supposed to use the metaphorical expression 
only from its greater strength, as it bursts 
upon him immediately, and without any at- 
tention to the various properties of the ob- 
ject, which suggested it perhajis by a single 
analogy, nothing can be more just, in point 
of nature, than that a subsequent expression 
should chance to have little agreement with 
those other properties which never were real 
objects of Ins thought. When a metaphor is 
comprised in a few words, — and it is of such 
brief metaphors that the poetic language of 
passion should in preference be composed^ 
the image should be faithfully observed j be- 
cause the metaphorical expression does not 
then outlast the feeling of analogy which origr- 
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nallysuggestedit. But it is very different when 
it extends through a long sentence.^ To 
follow it out rigidly, for several lines, in the 
expression of strong feeling, is an evident 
departure from nature ; since it is to have a 
remote object of analogy constantly in view 
during the whole time of the emotion. To 
seize a new metaphor, or, in other words, to 
think no more of a metaphorical expression 
when it has already exhibited all the analogy 
that was felt at the time when it rose, ^ it 
were, to our utterance, is to be conscious 
only of our emotion itself, and to speak with 
that instant inspiration which it gives. It 
may be to mix metaphors, in the common 
rhetorical sense of that phrase, but it is as- 
suredly to be faithful to nature. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that it is only to the 
eloquence of strong passion that such a li- 
cence is allowable; and that it cannot be ad- 
mitted in any case in which the very image 
conveyed in the primary metaphor can be 
supposed, without impropriety, to be itself a I 
continued object of the speaker’s thought. I 
The simile, as I have already remarked, 
is a figure of more deliberate reflection than 
the metaphor ; yet, notwithstanding the in- 
tellectual laboui* which it seems to imply, it 
is evident that, in the pleasure which we re- 
ceive from it, we still have in view its source 
in the general principle of spontaneous sug- 
gestion. It is not every simile, therefoie, 
however just, that pleases ; but such only as 
seem to be derived from objects that might 
naturally be expected to occur to the mind 
in the situation in which the comparison is 
made. We talk of far-fetched similes, not 
as implying that there is no real analogy in 
the objects which they compare, or that the 
analogy is not as complete as in many other 
comparisons to which we do not give that 
name, but merely because the analogy is 
sought in objects, the natural occurrence of 
which to the mind does not seem very pro- 
bable. We axe more pleased, in general, 
with comparisons derived from the works of 
nature, than with those which are borrowed 
from the works of art; partly because na- 
tural objects are not limited to a particular 
class of observers, but may be supposed to 
have been present to the senses of all in 
every period of their life, and therefore to be 
of more ready and general occurrence in 
suggestion, — and pariJy, because with works 
of human art there is associated a degree of 
minute labour, which is not favourable to 
conceptions of beauty and sublimity, and 
which carries with it the feeling of toil and 
^ificial preparation into all the groups of^ 
images wi^ which it is combmed. In ex- 
^tness of analopy,— and this, too, in a case 
in wUch such SHpiUtude could scarcely have 
been expected, — ^itis nqt easy to find a com- 

re more striking; than that which But- 
made of honour, to the drop of 


quickly-cooled glass, which chemists have 
called Prince Rupert’s drop, and which has 
long attracted their attention, m consequence 
of the particular quality described in the 
simile ; — 

« Honour is like that glassy bubble 
Which gives* philosophers such trouble .* 

Whose least part crack’d, the whole does fly ; 

And wits are crack’d to find out why.”f 

Yet, truly accurate as it is, frow absurd would 
such a simile have appeared in any other spe 
cies of poetiy than that, of which it is a part 
of the province to bring far-fetched images 
together ! 

The different degrees of the pleasure re- 
ceived from comparisons, as they appear to 
harmonize more or less with the natural in- 
fluence of the principle of suggestion in spon- 
taneous trains of thought, is finely shown in 
what has always appeared to me a very strik- 
ing imperfection in one of the most popu- 
lar stanzas of Gray’s very popular Ele- 
gy. I quote also the two preceding stanz- 
as : — 

** Perhaps, in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart, once pregnant with celestial fire; 
Hands that the rod of empire might have sway’d. 

Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page. 

Rich with the spoils of Time, did ne’er unroll ; 
Chill Penury repressed their noble rage. 

And froze the genial cuirent of the soul. 

Full many a gem, of purest ray serene. 

The dark unfathom’d caves of Ocean bears 
Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen. 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air.”:{: 

The two similes in this stanza certainly 
produce very different degrees of poetic de- 
light. That which is borrowed from the rose 
blooming in solitude pleases in a very high 
degree, both as it contains a just and beauti- 
ful similitude, and still more as the similitude 
is one the most likely to have arisen to a po- 
etic mind in such a situation. But the sim- 
ile in the first two lines of the stanza, though 
it may, perhaps, philosophically be as just, 
has no other charm, and stakes us immedi- 
ately as not the natural suggestion of such a 
moment and such a scene. To a person mor- 
alizing amid the simple tombs of a village 
church-yard, there is perhaps no object that 
would not sooner have occurred than this 
piece of minute jewellery — a gem of purest 
ray serene in the unfathomed caves of ocean. 
\^en the analogies are suggested by sur- 
rounding objects, or by objects that harmon- 
ize with the surrounding scenery, they ap- 
pear more natural, and therefore more pleas- 
ing. It is this which forms the principal 
charm of the separate stanzas of another very 
popular poem of a similar class, the Hermit 
of Dr. Beattie, in which the moral allusions 
are all caught from objects that are represent- 


# That finds, Ong. 
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ed as present to the eye or ear of the mor- 
alist. I confess, however, that, when the 
poem is read as a whole, the uniformity of 
the allusions, drawn from such a variety of ob- 
jects to the single circumstance of man’s mor- 
tahty, gives an appearance of laborious search, 
almost in the same manner as if the analogy 
had been traced from very remote objects, 
I select, therefore, only a single stanza from 
the whole : — 

’Tis night and the landscape is lovely no more. 

I mourn, hut ye woodlands I mourn not for you • 

For mom is approaching your charms to restore. 

Perfum’d with fresh-fra^ance, and glittering with 
dew. 

Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mourn, 

Kind Nature the embryo blossom will save. 

But when shall Spring visit the mouldenng um ? 

O ! when shall it dawn on the night of the grave ?”♦ 

We have seen, then, what an accession to 
our pleasure the suggesting principle of anal- 
ogy has produced, in giving bui:h to the 
figurative language of poetry ; and how ne- 
cessary it is to have frequent recourse to this 
prmciple in laying down the general laws of 
philosophical criticism. But there is ano- 
ther class of most important analogies which 
we have not yet considered, — those which 
form the powerful associations that direct the 
genius of scientific mvention. These are 
the analogies of objects, considered as means, 
in reference to a particular end. When a 
mechanician sees a machine, the parts of 
which all concur in one great ultimate effect, 
if he he blessed with inventive genius he will 
not merely see and comprehend the uses of 
the parts as they co-operate in the particular 
machine before him, but there will perhaps 
arise in his mind the idea of some power yet 
unapphed to the same purpose, some sim- 
pler process by which the ultimate effect may 
be augmented or improved, or at least ob- 
tained at less cost of time, or labour, or capi- 
tal. When the crucible of the chemist pre- 
sents to him some new result, and his first 
astonishment is over, there arise in his mmd 
the ideas of products, or operations, in some 
respects analogous, by the comparison of 
which he discovers some new element or 
combination of elements, and perhaps changes 
altogether the aspect of his science. A 
Newton sees an apple fall to the ground, and 
he discovers the system of the universe. In 
these cases, the pnnciple of analogy, wheth- 
er its operation be direct or indirect, is too 
forcible and too extensive in its sway to ad- 
mit of much dispute. It is sufficient to 
know that, by the suggestions which it has 
afforded, to those whom Heaven has formed 
for the high destiny of constitutmg a part of 
that series of minds which spread from age 
to age the progress of improvement over all 
the regions and generations of mankind, we 
have risen to a degree of empire over nature, 


which, compared with our original imbecili- 
ty, is a greater advance in the scale of being 
than that fabulous apotheosis which the 
ancient world conferred on its barbarous he- 
roes. 


LECTURE XXXVL 

PEIMARY LAWS OF SUGGESTION, — ^I. RESEM- 
BLANCE, CONCLUDED, — U. CONTRAST. 

Gentlemen, a great part of my last Lec- 
ture was occupied in considering the influ- 
ence of resemblance, as a coimecting princi- 
pie in our trains of thought. The illustra 
tions of it which I Used were chiefly of the 
rhetoncal kind, which are, in themselves, 
most striking illustrations of the varieties of 
spontaneous suggestion, and which appeared 
to me peculiarly valuable, as enabling me to 
point out to what simple universal principles 
of the mental constitution even the boldest 
figures of the rhetorician are to be traced. 
It is the same in these as in all the other 
products of human skill. The very arts 
which we seem to ourselves to create, as if 
It were in our power to add to nature, never 
can be any thing more than forms which na- 
ture herself assumes. Whether the province 
be that of matter or of mmd, — ^in the exer- 
cises of poetry and eloquence, and in the 
philosophic criticism which estimates the de- 
grees of excellence displayed in these de- 
lightful combats of intellectual glory, — as in 
the works of a very different kind, which the 
mechanic ingenuity and labour of man de- 
vise and execute, what appears most artifici 
al is nothing more than a skilful application 
of the simple laws of nature ; of laws which 
we may apply, indeed, to our various purpos- 
es ; and which some may know how to ap- 
ply more successfully than others, but which 
are continually operating on matter and mind, 
independently of the applications which our 
skill may make of them. 

In examining how much the suggesting 
prmciple is influenced by similarity, we con- 
sidered first, that most direct and obvious re- 
semblance which objects bear to each other 
in their sensible qualities. We then pro- 
ceeded to consider the fainter indirect resem- 
blance, which constitutes what is termed an- 
alogy, and we found, that it is to this spe- 
cies of shadowy likeness that philosophy 
owes its accessions of power, and poetry its 
most attractive charms since to the inven- 
tion of the philosopher it suggests, in the 
contemplation of a single desired effect, all 
the variety of analogous means which may 
separately lead to the production of it, and 
to the fancy of the poet all that variety of 
kindred imagery and emotions, with which, 
by a sort of double transformation, he gives 
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life to inanimate objects, and form and co- 
our, and substance, to every feebng of the 
soul. 

There is another set of resemblances, 
not in the objects themselves, but in the 
mere arbitrary signs which express them, 
that have a powerful, though less obvious 
inlluence on suggestion, and often guide the 
trains of our thought without appearing to 
guide them. 

It is, when we consider, indeed, what lan- 
guage truly is, not more wonderful that 
words as sounds, without regard to the sen- 
sible objects or abstract meanings denoted 
by them, should awaken in the mind the con- 
ception of similar soimds, than that one form 
or colour should be suggested by a similar 
form or colour ; and, so arbitrary is language, 
that these mere verbal similarities do not, ne- 
cessarily, involve similarities of meaning. On 
the contrary, the words which express differ- 
ent objects may have the most exact resem- 
blance, though there may not be the slight- 
est direct resemblance, nor even the faintest 
analogy, in the objects, which the words de- 
note. The new word, however, which some 
former word may have suggested, by its 
mere similarity in sound, is itself significant 
of some peculiar meaning. It, too, is a sym- 
bol, and as a symbol cannot be thus suggest- 
ed, without exciting uniformly, or almost uni- 
formly, and immediately, the conception of 
the thing signified ; and hence, from the ac- 
cidental agreement of their mere verbal signs, 
conceptions arise which otherwise womd not 
have arisen, and, consequently, trains of re- 
flection altogether different. Our thoughts, 
which usually govern our language, are them- 
selves also in a great measure governed in 
this way, by that very lan^age over which 
they seem to exercise unlimited command ; 
BO true, in more senses than one, is the ob- 
servation of Lord Bacon, “ Credunt homi- 
nes rationem suam verbis imperare, sed fit 
etiam ut verba vim suam super rationem re- 
torqueant.”* 

Ido not speak at present, however, of the 
important influence which Bacon had parti- 
cularly in view in these words, — ^the influence 
of language, as the direct medium of thought, 
perpetuating, by habitual use, the prejudices 
involved in the original meaning of certain 
words, or by accidental association, convey- 
ing peculiar differences of meaning, to the 
minds of different individuals, and thus 
strengthenmg and fixing in each many separ- 
ate prejudices, in addition to the general pre- 
judices of mankind.*' This permanent influ- 
ence of language, as tinging with its peculiar 
colours tLe thought of which it is the medi- 
um, tliough we may not feel it in the particular 
cases in which it modifies our own judgments, 
we know, at least, to he verypowerhil^ he- 


! cause we are sufficiently quick-sighted to dis- 
cover its influence on the minds of those who 
axe opposed to us in opinion ; every one, m 
the intercoiu’se of society, thus serving as a 
mirror, to show, to every one besides, the 
principles of fallacy in his own mental consti- 
tution, which are truly in himself, though he 
cannot perceive them but as they are reflect- 
ed from others. 

^ We have, however, too many mirrors of 
this kind around us, not to have some slight 
fear at least, that the prejudices of language, 
as the direct medium of thought, may be ex- 
ercising them miiversal dominion, even on 
ourselves, the least fallible of the multitude ; 
but we pay little attention in general, and 
even philosophers have scarcely attended to 
that indirect, though not less real, influence 
of language, to which I at present allude, — 
the influence which it indirectly acquires, as 
a series of sounds, suggesting each other in 
succession, by their own similarities, indepen- 
dently of any relations that may subsist in 
the objects which they denote, and indepen- 
dently, too, of those general habits, or acci- 
dental and limited associations, of which Ba- 
con speaks. Similar sounds suggest, by then* 
mere similarity, similar sounds; and the 
words thus suggested, awaken the concep- 
tions which they are accustomed to repre- 
sent, — and, consequently, the whole train of 
thoughts and im^iges associated with these 
conceptions, which would not have arisen 
but for the accidental resemblance of one 
symbol to another. That such verbal sug- 
gestions should frequently occur, we might 
presume, a prioriy from our knowledge of the 
general principles of association. But the 
influence which this symbolic resemblance 
has on our looser tram of silent thought, is, 
perhaps, fax greater than we conceive it to 
be. There is, indeed, a very obvious rea- 
son, that it should appear to us less than it 
truly IS. 

A^en a word is once suggested by its 
syllabic resemblance, and, consequently, the 
image which that new word denotes, the 
mind is so quick to perceive a relation of 
some sort among almost all the objects which 
can he presented to it, that it readily dis- 
covers some relation between the new image 
and those which preceded it ; and though it 
was truly the resemblance of mere sound 
which suggested it, independently of the re- 
lation, which may be discovered after it is 
suggested, the feelmg of this relation seems 
of itself, when we look back, sufficient to ac- 
count for the suggestion. We think of this, 
therefore, as the cause, since it can he made 
to harmonize, in some measure, with our 
thought itself, and disregard that mere ver- 
bal influence, in which, and in which alone, 
the suggestion had its origin. It is only 
where the direct verbal suggestion is rendered 
more apparent, by the strange incongruity of 
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the images, which the similar sounds chance 
to denote, as in the case of puns, that we rea- 
dily ascribe the suggestion to die word, and 
not to the thought itself. Even in the case 
of puns, it is only to the few, in which the 
contrast of meaning is very striking, that we 
pay any attention. How many words of simi- 
lar sound arise in the mind by this species 
of suggestion, which are never uttered as 
puns, but pass silently away, because they 
are felt to be without that happy ambigui- 
ty, or opposition of meaning, which alone 
could reconcile the hearers to this petty spe- 
cies of wit. 

Next to this petty species of wit, as a 
proof of the influence of mere verbal similari- 
ties of sound in suggestion, may be mention- 
ed the connecting influence of rhyme. That, 
in rhyme, sound suggests sound, and conse- 
quently operates mdirectly on the train of 
thought by this mere symbolic resemblance, 
there can be no question, since rhyme itself 
IS but the recurrence of such similar sounds 
at regular or irregular intervals ; and to these 
recurring sounds, it is very evident that the 
strain of thought must be in a considerable 
degree subservient, however independent of 
it it may seem. I need not quote to you the 
simile oi Butler, so often quoted on this sub- 
ject, in which he compares rhyme, in its in- 
fluence on verse, to the rudder, which, though 
in the rear of the vessel, and apparently fol- 
lowing its direction, directs the track which 
tne vessel itself is to pursue ; but there can 
be no doubt as to the reahty of the influence 
exercised on the whole verse, by these 
final words, — ^the monotonous syllables, — 
of which the office has been said to be no- 
thing more than the very humble one of 
standing, 

“like watchmen at the close. 

To keep the verse from being prose.” 

On first consideration it might seem, that, 
in the use of rhyme, the necessity under which 
the poet is placed of accommodating his' 
strain of thought to resemblances of somid 
that have themselves no peculiar relation to 
one thought more than to another, and the 
frequent sacrifices which may therefore be 
required of him, must be unfavourable to the 
sentiment of the verse, whatever accession 
of pleasure it may or may not be supposed to 
give to the melody. That it must occasion- 
ally render some sacrifices unavoidable, and 
rims sometimes deprive the reader of expres- 
sions more powerful in themselves than the 
tamer phrases, which alone admit of being 
accommodated to some obstinate and intract- 
able rhyme, is indeed true. Yet the influ- 
ence of this constraint is, perhaps, upon the 
whole, far from unfavourable to the senti- 
ment, giving more than it takes away. For 
how many of the most beautiful thoughts 
^and images of poetry are we indebted to these 


final sounds, which suggest each other by 
their accidental resemblances; and which, 
merely by obliging the poet to pause till he 
can accommodate the verse, with perfect pro- 
priety of sentiment and measure, to the imper- 
ious necessity of the rhyme, bring before him 
during this interval a greatervariety of images, 
from which to make his selection, than would 
have occurred to his rapid invention and too 
easy acquiescence, if he had not been under the 
same unavoidable restraint. In this respect, 
the shackles of rhyme have often been com- 
pared to the fetters of the actor ; which, in- 
stead of truly embarrassing his movements, 
and giving him less pomp and consequence 
in the eyes of those who gaze on him, only 
make him toss his arms with more impetuous 
action, and tread the stage with greater ma- 
jesty. 

An influence on the successions of our 
thought, — similar to that of the concluding 
syllables of verse, — ^is exercised by the ini- 
tial sounds of words in alliteration. How 
readily suggestions of this kind occur, so as 
to modify mdirectly the train of images and 
feelmgs in the mind, and what pleasure they 
afford when they seem to have arisen with- 
out effort, is marked by the tendency to allit- 
eration which is so prevalent, not in the poe- 
try merely, but still more in the traditionary 
proverbs of every country. In hke manner, 
when names are to be coupled in the fictions 
of romance, and when many names seem 
eqtml in every other respect, this alliterative 
resemblance is very frequently, to use Leib 
nitz’s phrase, the sufficient reason which di 
rects the author’s choice. In the works of 
a single novelist, for example, how much more 
readily do the names Eoderick Kandom, Per- 
egrine Pickle, Ferdinand Count Fathom, 
seem to join together, than if the same 
names had been differently arranged, in 
any transposition wffiich we could make of 
them. 

It is in verse, however, and particularly in 
the lighter species of verse, that the charm 
of alliteration is most powerfully felt. I 
scarcely need repeat to you any examples, 
to prove what you must often have experi 
enced ; — 

But thousands die, without or this or that; 

Die, and endow a college, or a cat,"# 

Fill but his purse, our poet’s work is done ; 

Alike to him, by pathos br by pun.^t 

** Or her whose life the church and scandal share s 

For ever in a passion, or a prayer.”^ 

** Many a German Prince is worse, 

Who, proud of pedigree, js poor of purse. ”11 

In these lines of Pope, it is impossible not tq 


♦ Moral Essays, Ep. III. v. 95, 96, 
f Imitations of Horace, Book II. Ep. I. v, 594, 295- 
— Their purse,” and “ them.”— 

$ Moral Essays, Ep. II. v. 105, 106. 
f Imitations of Horace, Ep. VI. v, S3. 84. 
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feel the force of the alliteration, and the ad- 
ditional prominence and sharpness which it 
seems to give to every point of the thought 
and expression. 

It may be remarked, however, that though 
the alliteration itself consists only in the si- 
milarity of sounds, — ^which must, of course, 
be the same, whatever be the meanmgofthe 
particular words, it is by no means indiffer- 
ent as to the effect produced, on what words 
of the sentence the alliteration is made to fall. 
Unless where it is intended for producing or 
augmenting imitative harmony by its re- 
doubled sounds, — which may be considered 
as forming a class apart, — it is never so 
powerful, as when it falls on words, which, 
together with the similarity of sound, have 
either a great similarity or a great discrepance 
of meamng, harmonizing, as it were, with those 
other principles of resemblance or contrast, 
which, of themselves, might have been suffi- 
cient to produce the particular suggestion. 
Thus, in the very alliterative line in the Rape 
of the Lock, which describes the furniture of 
Belinda’s toilet, — 

powders, patches, Bih’es, billets-doux 

the alteration in the former half of the verse 
is of words which express things similar, — 
that in the latter part, of words which ex- 
press things discrepant. The contrast pro- 
duced by the ideas of Bibles and billets-doux, 
gives more pleasure, by the agreement which 
the alliteration points out of things that are 
in other respects so opposite. It is the same 
in the case of the passion and the prayer, the 
college and the cat, and in most of those 
happy alliterations which are to be found in 
the satincal or playful verses of this power- 
ful master of all the art of verse. The alH- 
temtion of words that express opposite ideas 
is, in trath, a species of wit, — as far as the 
picture of wit consists in the sudden dis- 
covery of unexpected resemblances, — and ap- 
proaches very nearly the nature of a pun ; 
combined, at the same time, with the plea- 
sure which the ludicrous antithesis of the ob- 
jects themselves would have produced even 
without alliteration. To the other half of 
the line, — “ Puffs, powders, patches,” — the 
same remark does not apply. Yet theplea^ 
sure, in this instance, is not prpduced mere- 
ly by the occurrence of similar sounds. It 
arises also, in part, frpm the discovery of a 
new and different resemblance, in things of 
which all the similarities were before supposed 
to be known. In this, too, the effect of the 
alliteration is very nearly similar to that of a 
pun ; and it is, in truth, a pun of letters, as 
puns, conversely, may be said to imply an al- 
literation of whole words. In both cases, 
|vhether the resemblance be in the whole 


word, as in the pun, or only in a part of the 
word, as in alliteration, the suggestion may 
be considered as a decisive proof of the in- 
fluence which is exercised over our trains of 
thought by the mere accident of the agree - 
ment of arbitrary sounds. 

In treating of the pleasure which we re- 
ceive from comparisons m poetry, I remark- 
ed, how evidently we still have in view the 
source of such comparisons,, in the spontan- 
eous suggestion of similaf objects by similar 
objects; and how much, therefore, our plea- 
sure is lessened, when the simile, though per- 
haps sufficiently exact in that analogy which 
it IS intended to express, appears of a kind, 
which, in the circumstances described, could 
not be supposed naturally to have arisen to 
the conception of the individual who uses it. 
It is the same with that resemblance of mere 
syllabic sound which we are now consider- 
ing. It must appear to have its source in 
spontaneous suggestion, or it ceases to give 
pleasure. On this account chiefly it is, that 
alliteration, which delights us when sparing- 
ly used, becomes offensive when frequently 
repeated in any short series of lines ; not be- 
cause any one of the reduplications of sound 
would itself he less pleasing if it had not 
been preceded by others, than those others 
which preceded it, but because the frequent 
recurrence of it shows too plainly, that the 
alliteration has been studiously sought. The 
suggesting principle, as I have already re 
marked, is not confined to one set of objects, 
or to a few ; and, though similarity of mere 
initial sound be one of the relations accord- 
ing to which suggestion may take place, it 
is far from being the most powerful or con- 
stant one. A few syllabic or literal resem- 
blances are, therefore, what may he expected 
very natur^y to occur, particiflarly in those 
lighter trains of thought in which there is no 
strong emotion to modify the suggestion, in 
permanent relation to one prevailing senti- 
ment. But a series of alliterative phrases is 
inconsistent with the natural variety of the sug- 
gesting principle. It implies a labour of search 
and selection, and a labour which it is not 
pleasing to contemplate, because it is em- 
ployed on an object too trifling to give it in- 
terest. 

In the early ages of verse, indeed, when 
the skill that is ^mired must be a species oi 
skill that requires no great refinement to dis- 
cover it, this very appearance of labour is it- 
self a charm. A never-ceasing alliteration, 
as it presents a difficulty of which all can 
readily judge, is, in this period of rude dis- 
pemment, an obvious mode of forcing admir- 
ation ; — ^very much in the same way as the 
feats of a rope-dancer or a tumbler never fail 
to give greater pleasure to a child, and to the 
vulgar, who in their tastes axe always child- 
ren, than the most graceful attitudes of the 
dancer in all his hmmony of movement,-— t 
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who does?, perhaps, what no one else is ca- 
pable of doing, but who seems to do it in a 
way which every one may try to imitate, and 
who is truly most immitable when he 
seems to show how very easy it is to exe- 
cute all the wonders which he performs. 
Accordingly we find, m the history of our 
own poetry, and in the poetry of many semi- 
barbarous nations, that frequent alhteration 
has been held to be a requisite of verse as in- 
dispensable as the metrical pauses on which 
its melody depends. With the refinement 
of taste, however, this passion for coarse dif- 
ficulty subsides ; and we begin at last to re- 
quire, not merely that difficulty should be 
overcome, but that the labour of overcoming 
the difficulty should be hid from us, with a 
care at least equal to that which was used in 
overcoming it. 

All that is truly marvellous in art is thus 
augmented, indeed, rather than lessened. 
But it is no longer art that must present it- 
self • it is nature only ; — “ artis est celare 
artem — and that nature to which we look 
in all the finer intellectual arts, as to the ge- 
nius which animates them, is the knowledge 
and observance of the principle which we are 
considering, — ^the accordance which we feel 
of every sentiment, and image, and expres- 
sion, with those laws of spontaneous sugges- 
tion in the mind, which seem as if, in the 
circumstances represented, they might al- 
most, without the assistance of any art, 
have produced of themselves whatever we 
admire. 

We know too well the order of this spon- 
taneous suggestion, not to feel, when this al- 
hteration is very frequently repeated, the 
want of the natural flow of thought, and 
consequently, the labour which must have 
been used in the search of sounds that were 
to be forced reluctantly together. There is 
no longer any pleasure felt, therefore j or, if 
any pleasure be felt, it is of a kind totally 
different fi:om that which gives an addition^ 
charm to the easy flow of verse when the al- 
literation IS sparingly used. There is a 
poem of some hundred hues, in regular hex- 
ameter verse, — the Pugna Porcorum, per 
Pubhum Porcium, Poetam,^m which there 
is not a single word introduced that does not 
begin with the letter P. But what is the 
pleasure which the foolish ingenmty of such 
a poem affords ? and who is there who could 
have patience sufficient to read the whole of 
it aloud, or even to read the whole of it in- 
wardly ? As a specimen, I may quote to you 
a few hues, — which are, perhaps, as many aS" 
you can bear with patience, — containing a 
part of the speech of the Proconsul Por- 
corum, in which he endeavours to win over 
the younger Pigs to peace *. — 

** Proptexea properans Proconsul, popliteprono, 

Prsecxpitem Plebem, pro patxum pace poposdt. 

Persta paulisper, pubes precioaa I precamur. 


Pensa profectum paivum pugnse peragendse. 

Plures plorabant, postqu^m pi*ecelsa premetur 
Praslaturapatrum, poreelU percutentur 
Passim, posteaquam pmguesiporci penere. 

Propterea petimus, praesentem ponite pugnam. 

Per pia Porcorum petimus penetralia,” fee.* 

This, it is evident, is the very vaultmg, 
and tumbling, and rope-dancing of poetry ; 
and any coarse pleasure which we may re- 
ceive from it, when we hear or read a part 
of it for the ffist time, is not the pleasure of 
verse, but a pleasure which the wise, indeed, 
may feel, but which is very much akin to the 
mere clownish wonderment that fixes the 
whole village in the rural fair around the 
stage of some itinerant tumbler or fire-eater. 
The Pugna Porcorum is not the only long 
piece of perfect alliteration. A similar poem 
was addressed to Charles the Bald, of which 
every word, in compliment to the monarch, 
began with his own mitial letter C. So va- 
rious, in all ages, have been these difficiles 
nuga^ this labor imptiarum^ as Martial calls 
them, that poems have been •wntten, deriv- 
ing their principal, or probably their only re- 
commendation, from a quality the very op- 
posite to that which conferred so unenviable 
an immortality on the busy idleness of the 
Pugna Porcorum. The labour of the poems, 
to which I now allude, was not to repeat, 
but to exclude altogether a particular letter, 
on which account their authors were termed 
Leipogrammatists. Thus, we hear of a Greek 
Iliadf from the first book of which the letter 
Alpha was excluded ; from the second the 
letter B, and so on through the whole books 
of the Biad and letters of the alphabet. The 
same species of laborious tnflmg, by the re- 
port of the traveller Chardin, appears to have 
prevailed in Persia. One of the poets of 
that country had the honour of reading to 
his sovereign a poem, in which no admission 
had been allowed to the letter A. The 
king, who was tired of listening, and whose 
weariness had probably too good a cause, 
returned the poet thanks, and expressed his 
very great approbation of his omission of the 
letter A ; but added, that in his opinion, the 
poem might, perhaps, have been better still, 
if he had only taken the trouble to omit, at 
the same time* all the other letters of the 
alphabet. 

In all these cases of studious alliteration, 
positive or negative, it is very evident that 
the natural course of the suggesting princi- 
ple must have been checked, and checked 
almost incessantly; and the constraint and 
i^omeness which this constant effort in- 
"^Ives, are thus every moment forced upon 
us, tiU we feel more*sympathy with the wea- 
riness of the artist, than admiration of the 
power with which he has been able to strug- 
gle through his painful task. We love, in- 
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deed, in works of genius, strains of exalted 
sentiment, and successions of briglit and 
glowing imagery, winch axe beyond the ordi- 
nary suggestions of our own mind; but, 
even in the very majesty of all that is sub- 
lime, or in that transcendent and oven^^helm- 
ing tenderness which is itself hut a softer 
species of sublimity, while we yield with 
more than admiration to the grandeur or the 
pathos, we still love them to harmonize with 
the universal principles on w'hich the spon- 
taneous suggestions of our own humbler 
thoughts depend. When they do so har- 
monize, we feel what we read or hear, almost 
as if it had arisen in our mind, hy the prm- 
ciple of spontaneous suggestion, which we 
know that we partake, in its general tenden- 
cies, with the very genius which we revere ; 
and this identity which we love to feel, with 
every thing that interests us, as it consti- 
tutes, in a great measure, the charm of our 
moral sympathy, has also, I conceive, no 
small influence on the kindred emotions of 
taste, constituting a great portion of the 
pleasure which we derive from the contem- 
plation of works of art. The genius which 
commands our applause is still the genius of 
man ; of a being who perceives, remembeis, 
reasons, and exercises every function of 
which we are conscious in ourselves. Ho- 
mines sumus ; humani nihil alienum.” We 
feel, therefore, that it is not our admiration 
only that connects us with the works which 
we admire, but the very faculties which have 
produced those admirable results. We see 
our common nature reflected, and reflected 
with a beauty of which we were not sensi- 
ble before ; and while thought succeeds 
thought, and image rises upon image, accord- 
ing to laws of succession which we have 
been accustomed to recognise in the trains 
of our own fancy, these thoughts and images 
are, as it were, for the moment ours ; and 
we have only the delightful impression that 
we are of a race of nobler beings than we 
conceived. This delightful identification, 
however, lasts only as long as the thoughts 
and images, that are presented to us, arise 
in the order in which nature might have 
spontaneously presented them to our own 
mind. When there is any obvious and mar- 
uifest violation of the natural course of sug- 
gestion, as there must he when the labour of 
the composition is hrougfit before us, this il- 
Imion of identity is dissolved. It is no 
licjnger our common nature which we feel ; 
but the toil and constraint which are pecu- 
li^to the individual, and which separate 
him, for the time, from our sympathy. The 
work of labour seems instantly something 
limited and detached, which we cannot 
identify with our own spontaneous thought; 
and we feel for it that coldness which, 
by the very constitution of our nature, 


it is impossible for us not to feel, with 
respect to every thing which is absolutely fo- 
reign. 

After these remarks on the influence of 
the various species of resemblance, in the 
objects themselves, in the analogy of some 
of their qualities, and in the arbitrary sym- 
bols which denote them, I proceed to consi- 
der the force of contrast as a suggesting 
principle. I consider it at present as form- 
ing a class apart, for the same reason which 
has led me, in these illustrations of the ge- 
neral principle, to class separately the sug- 
gestions of resemblance, though I conceive 
that all, or at least the greater number oi 
them, on a more subtile analysis, might be 
reduced to the more comprehensive influence 
of former proximity. 

Of this mfluence, whether direct or in- 
direct, in contrast, the memory of every one 
must present him with innumerable instances. 
The palace and the cottage, the cradle and 
the grave, the extremes of indigence and of 
luxurious splendour, are not connected in 
artificial antitheses only, hut aiise, in ready 
succession, to the observer of either. Of 
all moral reflections, none are so universal 
as those which are founded on the instabi- 
lity of mortal distinctions, the sudden re- 
verses of fortune, the frailty of beauty, the 
precariousness of life itself, all which reflec- 
tions are manifestly the result of that species 
of suggestion which we are considering, — for 
the very notion of instahihty implies the 
previous conception of that state of decay 
which is opposite to the flourishing state ob- 
served by us. If we see the imperial victor 
moving along, in all the splendour of ma- 
jesty and conquest, we must have thought 
of sudden disaster, before we can moralize 
on the brieftiess of earthly triumph. If wt 
see beauty, and youth, and joy, and health 
on the cheek, we must have thought of age, 
or sickness, or misfortune, before we can 
look on it with sorrowful tenderness. This 
I transition in our trams of thought, from one 
extreme to its opposite, is perhaps a happy 
contrivance of nature for tempering excess 
of emotion, by interrupting the too long 
continuance of trains of any kind. It must 
occasionally produce some little tendency to 
salutary reflection, even in ‘‘the gay licen- 
tious proud,*' who are fated by their situa- 
tion to “ dance along ” through life, though 
it is certainly not on them, but on those by 
whom they axe surrounded, that its benefi- 
cial influence most fully operates. This 
natural tendency is, in truth, what the 
lyre of Timotheus is represented to have 
been in Dryden’s Ode, when, with a sudden 
change of subject, he checked the too tri- 
umphant exultation of the conqueror of Da- 
rius • 
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With downcast looks, the joyless victor tat, 
Revolving m his altej'd soul 

The various turns of chance below ; 

And, now and then, a sigh he stole , 

Ajid tears began to flow.”* 

I cannot help thinking, in like manner, 
that the everlasting tendency to hope,-^that 
only happiness of the wretched, which no 
circumstances of adverse fortmre, not even 
the longest oppression of unchanging misery 
can wholly subdue, — derives much of its 
energy from thig principle. The mere force 
of contrast must often bring before the ima^ 
gmation circumstances of happier fortune, 
and images of past delight. These very 
images, indeed, are sad, m some respects, 
especially when they first arise and coexist, 
as it were, with the images of misery which 
produced them, so as to present* only the 
mortifymg feeling of the loss which has been 
sulfered; but they cannot long be present 
to the mind, without gradually aw^ening 
trains of their own, and, in some degree, the 
emotions with which they were before asso- 
ciated, — emotions which dispose the mind 
more readily to the behef, that the circum- 
stances which have been, may yet agam re- 
cur. It IS, at least, not unsuitable to the 
goodness of that mighty Being who has ar- 
ranged the wonderM faculties of man, in 
adaptation to the circumstances in which he 
was to he placed, that he should thus have 
formed us to conceke hope, where hope is 
most needed, and provided an internal source 
of comfort, in the very excess of misery it- 
self. 

Much of the painful retrospection, and, 
therefore, of the salutary influence of con- 
science, may arise, in like manner, firom the 
force, of this suggesting principle, which must 
frequently recall the security and happiness 
of the past, by the veiy anguish of the pre- 
sent, and which, thus, though it cannot re- 
store innocence itself, may at least, by the 
images which it awakes, soften the mmd to 
that repentance which is almost innocence 
under another form. 

There is a passage, in the only remaining 
oration of the younger Pliny, that expresses 
strongly the power which the associating 
principle of contrast holds over the consci- 
ence of the guilty. It is in the Panegyric 
of Trajan, an emperor, of whom it has been 
said, that, to deserve the magnificent eulo- 
gium pronounced on him, the only merit 
wanting to him was that of not being a 
hearer of it. The Panegyric is unquestion- 
ably written with much eloquence, and is 
not the less impressive from those circum- 
stances which give occasion to a verjr just 
remark, — that the Romans have in it the 
air of slaves, scarcely escaped from their 
chains ; who axe astonished at their own li- 


berty, and feel grateful to their master that 
he does not think proper to crush them, hut 
deigns to count them in the rank of men.” 

“ Merenti gratias agere facile est,” says Phny, 

“ non enim periculum est, ne cum loquar de 
humanitate, exprohrari sibi superbiam credat ; 
chm de frugalitate, luxuriam; cum de de- 
mentia, crudelitatem ; cum de liberalitate, 
avaritiam ; ciim de benignitate, livorem ; 
chm de continentia, hbidinem ; cfim de la- 
bore, mertiam; cmn de fortitudine, timo- 
rem.”f In this allusion to times that had 
scarcely passed away, what a striking picture 
is presented to us, of that despotism which, 
not satisfied with the unhmited power of do- 
ing evil, was stiU greedy of the praise of 
good which it despised, and of which it 
dreaded to hear the very name, even while 
it listened to the forced eulogium ! and how 
still more sad a picture does it afford, of that 
servile cowardice which was doomed with 
ready knee, but with trembling tongue, to 
pay the perilous tax of adulation, — “ cum 
dicere quod veUes, periculosum ; quod nolles, 
miserum esset,” — ^that reign of terror, and 
flattery, and confiscation, and blood ; when, 
to borrow the eloquent description which a 
panegyrist of Theodosius has given us of a 
similar period, with every misery aroimd, 
there was stiH added the dreadful necessity 
of appearing to rejoice, the informer wander ■< 
mg to mark down countenances, and calnm^ 
niate looks and glances ; the plundered citi- 
zen driven from opulence into sudden pover- 
ty, fearful of seeming sad because there was 
yet left to him life ; and he whose brother 
had been assassinated not daring to appear 
in the dress of mourning, because he had 
still a son. 

Alas • in such times eloquence could he 
nothing more than what it was said to he 
for many ages of national servitude ; the 
unhappy art of exaggerating a few feeble vir- 
tues, or of disguising atrocious cnmes. ” 
“ Tristis ilia facimdise ancillantis necessitas, 
chm trucem dominum auras omnes plausuura 
pubhcorum ventosa popularitate captantem, 
mendax adsentatio titillabat, cfim gratias age- 
baiit dolentes, — et tyrannum non prsedicasse 
tyranmdis accusatio vocabatur.”| Yet it is 
pleasing to think, that, in the long detail of 
praises which were addressed to guilty power, 
that suggesting prmciple which we are con- 
sidering must often have exerted its influ- 
ence, and in spite ‘of all the artifices of the 
orator to veil, under magnificence of language, 
that hateful form of vixtue which he was un- 
der the necessity of presentmg, must some- 
times have forced upon the conscience of the 
tyrant the feeling oi what he was, by the ir- 
resistible contrast of the picture of what he 
was not. 
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It is this tendency of the mind, to pass readi- 
ly from opposites to opposites, which renders 
natural the rhetorical figure of antithesis. 
When skilfully and sparingly used, it is un- 
questionably a figme of great power, from the 
impression of astonishment which the rapid 
succession of contrasted objects must always 
produce. The infinity of worlds, and the 
narrow spot of earth which we call our coun- 
try, or our home, — ^the eternity of ages, and 
the few hours of life, — the Almighty power 
of God and human nothingness, — ^it is im- 
possible to think of these in succession with- 
out a feeling like that which is produced by 
the subhmest eloquence. This very facility, 
however, of producing astonishment, at lit- 
tle cost of real eloquence, renders the anti- 
thesis the most dangerous and seductive ot 
all figures to a yoimg orator. It is apt to 
introduce a symmetry of arrangement, in 
which scarcely an object is brought forward 
that has not to run a parallel of ad its quah- 
ties with the qualities of some other object, 
till even contrast itself becomes monotonous 
and uniform by the very frequency of oppo- 
sition. The thoughts and sentences are so 
nicely tallied as to be like pieces of Dutch 
gardening, where 

“ Half the platform just reflects the other."* 

It is not SO that nature operates. She gives 
variety to the field of our thought, m the 
same manner as she diversifies her own ro- 
mantic scenery. Now and then, on the 
banks of her rivers, rock answers to rock, 
and foliage to fohage ; but, when we look 
along the wide magnificence of her land- 
scapes, we discover that still, as in that 
“ wilderness of sweets,” which Milton de- 
scribes, she continues “ to wanton as in her 
prime, and play at will — ^wild without rule 
or art.” It is the same in the field of our 
associations. Sometimes she presents ob- 
jects together, in exact proportion of resem- 
blance or contrast j but more frequently she 
groups them accordmg to other relations, 
especially accordiifg to their former acci- 
dental concurrence in time or place, and thus 
communicates, if I may so express it, to the 
scenery of our thought, that very variety 
which she spreads over external things. 

In the use of antithesis, then, as much as 
in the use of the other rhetorical forms of 
thought and expression before considered by 
us, it is in the general nature of spontaneous 
saggostion that we have to find the principle 
which is tQ direct us. Contrast is one of the 
forms of this suggestion ; and occasional an- 
tithesis is therefore pleasing j but it is only 
one of the occasional forms of suggestion ; 
and therefore frequent antithesis is not 
pleasing but offensive. Our taste requires 
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that the series of thoughts and images pre. 
sented to us should be exquisite in kind ; 
but, even when they are most exquisite, it 
requires that, without any obtrusive appear- 
ance of labour, they should seem to have 
risen, as it were, spontaneously, and to have 
been only the perfection of the natural order 
of thought. 

I shall proceed, in my next Lecture, to the 
consideration of nearness in place or time as 
an associating pnnciple. 


LECTURE XXXVII. 

OF NEARNESS IN PLACE OR TIME, AS MODIIT- 
ING SUGGESTION — SECONDARY LAWS OF 
SUGGESTION. 

Gentlemen, the influence of the direct re- 
semblances of objects, on the suggestions 
which constitute our trains of thought, hav- 
ing been considered by us in a former Lec- 
ture, I proceeded, in my last Lecture, to 
point out and illustrate the influence of ano- 
ther species of resemblance, which is not in 
the objects themselves, but in the mere signs 
that express them. As similar forms and 
colours suggest similar forms and colours, so 
do similar words mutually suggest each other ; 
and the words thus suggested exciting the 
corresponding conceptions of which they are 
significant, a new train of thought may thus 
he introduced by the mere arbitrary resem- 
blance of one symbolic sound to another. 
This influence of mere sounds m modifying 
suggestion, though, from circumstances which 
I pomted out, unremarked by us in many 
cases in which its influence is, probably, very 
powerful, is too striking in some cases not 
to force our attention. I availed myself, 
therefore, chiefly of these more striking 
cases, illustrating it particularly by the ex- 
amples of puns and rhymes, and alliteration; 
and endeavouring at the same time to show 
you how exactly the principles of taste, in 
reference to these, as pleasing or unpleasing, 
have regard to their accordance or obvious 
unaccordance, with the natural order of 
spontaneous suggestion. 

I then proceeded to consider the influence 
of contrast on the tendencies of suggestion, 
illustrating this by various examples, and 
pointing out to you, particularly, some mo- 
ral advantages, of which I conceived these 
rapid transitions of thought to be produc- 
tive — advantages not more important to our 
virtue than to our serenity in happiness, and 
to OUT comfort in sorrow. 

I proceed now to the consideration of 
nearness in place or time — ^the next general 
circumstance which I pointed out as modi- 
fying suggestion. 
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Of all the general principles of connexion 
m the trains of our thought, this is evidently 
the most frequent and extensive in its ope- 
ration ; even when we confine our attention 
to its grosser and more obvious forms, with- 
out attempting, by any very refined analysis, 
to reduce to it any of the other tnbes of our 
suggestions. The gross and obvious near- 
ness m place or time, of which alone I speak 
when I use Mr. Hume’s phrase of conti- 
guity, forms tlie whole calendar of the great 
multitude of mankind, who pay little atten- 
tion to the arbitrary eras of chronology, but 
date events by each other, and speak of 
what happened in the time of some persecu- 
tion, or rebellion, or great war, or frost, or 
famine. Even with those who are more 
accustomed to use, on great occasions, the 
stricter dates of months and years, this asso- 
ciation of events, as near to each other, 
forms the great bond for imitmg in the me- 
mory those .multitudes of scattered facts 
which form the whole history of domestic 
life, and which it would have been impossible 
to remember by their separate relation to 
some insulated point of time. It is the same 
with nearness m place. To think of one 
part of a familiar landscape is to recall the 
whole. The hiU, the grove, the church, the 
river, the bridge, and all the walks which 
lead to them, rise before us in immediate 
succession. On this species of local rela- 
tion chiefly have been founded those sys- 
tems of artificial memory which at differ- 
ent periods have been submitted to the world, 
and which, whatever perfections or imper- 
fections they may possess in other respects, 
certainly demonstrate very powerfully, by 
the facilities of remembrance which they af- 
ford, the influence that is exercised by mere 
order in place, on the trains of our suggestion. 
From neighbourmgplace to place our thoughts 
wander readily, with a sort of untaught geo- 
graphy ; and, but for this connecting prm- 
ciple, not even the labour of the longest hfe 
could have fixed in our mind the simple 
knowledge of that science. If the idea of 
the river Nile had been as quick to arise on 
our conception of Greenland as on that of 
Egypt, and the Pyremiees, instead of sug- 
gesting the conterminous countries of France 
and Spain, had suggested to us equally at 
random, China and New Holland, and Lap- 
land and Morocco, it is evident that, how- 
ever intently and frequently we might have 
traced on our maps every boundary of every 
province of every nation on our globe, all 
would have been, in our mind, one mingled 
chaos of cities and streams and mountains. 
Every physical science would have been in 
like manner beyond our reach ; since all are 
founded on the suggestion of the common 
antecedent events, together with their com- 
mon consequents, in their regular order of 
proximity. The most powerful illustration. 


however, of the influence of coeristenoe or 
proximity m associating ideas, is the com- 
mand acquired by the weak infant mmd over 
all the complicated machinery of language. 
The thing signified recals the sign, and con- 
versely the sign the thing sigi^ fled, becausa 
both have been repeatedly at the same mo- 
ment presented to the senses ; and though 
it would be too much to say, with the em 
peror Charles the Fifth, that a man is aa 
many times a man as he has acquired dif- 
ferent languages, we may stiE say, with 
great truth, that we should scarcely have been 
men at all if we had not possessed the power 
of acquiring at least one language. 

What a striking picture of this local con- 
nexion of feelings is presented by the state 
of Europe at the time of the Crusades ! 

Banditti samts disturbing distant lands. 

And unknown nations wandering for a home 

What was the interest which then roused, 
and led for the first time to one great general 
object, so many warring tnbes, who had till 
then never thought of each other but with 
mutual animosity, and which brought for- 
ward the feudal slave with his feudal tyrant, 
not, as before, to be his blind and devoted 
instrument of vengeance or rapacity, but to 
share with perfect equality the same common 
passion with his lord ? 

It certainly was not the rescue of a few 
rocks or plains from the offspring of the in- 
vaders who had subdued them — it was for 
the dehvery of that land, to which local con- 
ceptions associated with it gave a value that 
could not be measured with any calculations 
of wealth, or people, or territory ; — ^for that 
land, which, trod by prophets, and conse- 
crated by the display of the power and the 
suffenngs of the great Being whom they 
worshipped as the founder of their faith, 
presented in almost every step the vestige 
of a miracle. The belief of wonders, which 
were said to be still performed there, might 
concur to raise the importance of the holy se- 
pulchre, and to augment the general devotion, 
— ^if, indeed, this very belief itseK was not, in 
its origin, referable to the same cause which 
gave mterest to the scene, being only another 
form of that lively emotion which must have 
been felt by those who visited it, and who 
thought of Eim whom the sepulchre had in- 
closed, and of the miracles which he had 
wrought. The sepulchre itself was thus, as 
it were, mingled with the very image of its 
divine tenant ; and it was only a natural re- 
sult of the influence of this contiguity, that 
the wonder-working power, which was known 
to have been exercised by the one, should 
have been felt as in some measure a part of 
the other. The very ardour of emotio-n, 
which could not fail to he excited on the 
first visit to such a spot, would aid this lUu- 
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sion ; as it would seem like a sudden in- 
spiration from that awful presence which, in 
the liveliness of the conception excited, w'as 
felt as if still hovering around the place. 
To think of the presence of that Being, how- 
ever, was to recognise the power by which 
miracles were actually performed ; and, with 
such an impression, it was scarcely possible 
to return from the pilgrimage, without the 
belief of a sort of holiness derived from 
it • as if nothing could be impure which 
had come from the presence of its God. 

After this statement and illustration of va- 
rious relations, by which, without the renew- 
al of perception, the mere conception of one 
object is sufficient to awaken the conception 
of many others that are said to be associated 
with it^ an inquiry very naturally presents it- 
self, which yet seems to have been imaccount- 
ably neglected by philosophers. If there be 
various relations, accorchng to which these 
parts of our trains of thought may succeed 
each other,— if the sight of a picture, for ex- 
ample, can recal to me the person whom it 
resembles, the artist who pamted it, the friend 
who presented it to me, the room in which 
it formerly was hung, the series of portraits of 
which it then formed a part, and perhaps 
many circumstances and events that have 
been accidentally connected "with it, — why 
does it suggest one of these conceptions ra^ 
ther than the others ? The variety of the sug- 
gestion is surely sufficient to show, that the 
laws of suggestion, as a principle of the mind, 
are not confined merely to the relations of 
the successive feelings, — ^in which case the 
suggestion would be uniform, — ^but that, 
though these may be considered as primary 
laws, there must be some other circumstances 
which modify their peculiar influence at dif- 
ferent times, and in different persons, and 
which may therefore be denominated se- 
condary laws of suggestion. To the investi- 
gation of the secondary laws, then, as not less 
important than the primary, I next proceed. 

After the remarks which I have already 
frequently made on this subject, I trust it is 
now unnecessary for me to repeat, that the 
term laws^ as employed in the physics, whe- 
ther of matter or of mind, is not used to de- 
note any thing different from the phenomena 
themselves, — ^that, in short, it means nothmg 
more than certain circumstances of generd 
agreement in any number of phenomena. 
^V^en Mr. Hume reduced, to the three or- 
ders of resemblance, contiguity, and causa- 
tion, ffie relations on whifjh he believed as- 
sociation to depend, he considered himself 
as stating only facts which were before fa- 
niiiiar to every one, and did state only facts 
that were perfectly famihar. In hke manner, 
when I reduce under a few heads those mo- 
difying circumstances, which seem to me 
as secondary laws, to guide, in every particu- 


lar case, the momentary direction of the pn- 
mary, my object is not to discover facts that 
are new, or little observed, hut to arrange 
facts that, separately, ai-e well known. 

The first circumstance which presents it- 
self, as modifying the influence of the pri 
mary laws, in inducing one associate concep- 
tion rather than another, is the length of time 
during which the original feelings from which 
they flowed, continued, when they coexisted, 
or succeeded each other. Every one must 
be conscious, that innumerable objects pass 
before him, which are slightly observed at 
the time, but which form no permanent asso- 
ciations in the mind. The longer we dwell 
on objects, the more fully do we rely on our 
future remembrance of them. 

In the second place, the parts of a ti'ain 
appear to be more closely and firmly associ- 
ated, as the original feelings have been more 
lively. W e remember brihiant obj ects, more 
than those which are faint and obscure. We 
remember, for our whole hfetime, the occa- 
sions of great joy or sorrow ; we forget the 
occasions of innumerable slight pleasures or 
pains, which occur to us every hour. That 
strong feeling of interest and curiosity, which 
we call attention, not only leads us to dwell 
longer on the consideration of certain objects, 
but also gives more vivacity to the objects on 
which we dwell, — and in both these ways 
tend, as we have seen, to fix them more 
strongly in the mind. 

In the third place, the parts of any train 
are more readily suggested, in proportion 
as they have been more frequently renewed. 
It is thus we remember, after reading them 
three or four times over, the verses which we 
could not repeat when we had read them only 
once. 

In the fourth place, the feelings are con- 
nected more strongly, in proportion as they 
are more or less recent. Immediately after 
reading any single line of poetry, we are able 
to repeat it, though we may have paid no par- 
ticular attention to it ; — ^in a very few minutes, 
unless when we have paid particular atten- 
tion to It, we axe no longer able to repeat it 
accurately — and in a very short time we for. 
get it altogether. There is, indeed, one very 
striking exception to this law, in the case ol 
old age; forevents, which happened in youth, 
are Qien remembered, when events of the 
year preceding are forgotten. Yet, even in 
the case of extreme age, when the time is 
not extended so far back, the general law still 
holds ; and events, which happened a few 
hours before, are remembered, when there is 
total forgetfulness of what happened a few 
days before. 

In the fifth place our successive feelings 
are associated more closely, as each has co- 
existed less with other feelings. The song, 
which we have never heard but from one 
person, can scarcely he heard again by us 
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without recalling that person to our memory j 
but there is obviously much less chance of this 
paxticular suggestion, if we have heard the 
same air and words frequently sung by others. 

In the sixth place, the influence of the pri- 
mary laws of suggestion is greatly modified 
by original constitutional difierences, wheth- 
er these are to he referred to the mind itself, 
or to varieties of bodily temperament. Such 
constitutional difierences affect the primary 
laws in two w5ys, — ^first, by augmenting and 
extending the influence of all of them, as in 
the varieties of the general power of remem- 
bering, so observable m different individuals. 
Secondly, they modify the influence of the 
primary laws, by giving greater proportional 
vigour to one set of tendencies of suggestion 
than to another. It is in this modification 
of the suggesting principle, and the peculiar 
suggestions to which it gives rise, that 1 
conceive the chief part, or, I may say, the 
whole of what is truly called genius, to con- 
sist. We have already seen, that the prim- 
ary tendencies of suggestion are of various 
species, — some, for example, arising from 
mere analogy, others from direct contiguity or 
nearness in time or place of the very objects 
themselves ; and it is this difference of the 
prevailing tendency, as to these two species 
of suggestions, which I conceive to consti- 
tuted that is inventive in genius j — ^invention 
consisting in the suggestions of analogy, as op- 
posed to the suggestions of grosser contiguity. 

In the mind of one poet, for example, the 
conception of his subject awakens only such 
images as he had previously seen combined 
with it in the works of others ; and he is thus 
fated, by his narrow and xmvarying range of 
suggestion, only to add another name to the 
eternal hst of imitators. In a poetic mind of 
a higher order, the conception of this very 
subject cannot exist for a moment, without 
awdening, by the different tendency of the 
suggesting principle, groups of images which 
never before had existed m similar combina- 
tion ; and, instead of being an imitator, he 
becomes a great model for the imitation of 
others. The prevailing suggestions of the 
one, in his trains of thought, are according 
to the relation of analogy, which is almost 
infinite ; the prevaihng suggestions of the 
other are those of contiguity of the images 
themselves, which, by its very nature, admits 
of no novelty, and gives only transcripts of 
the past. To tame down original genius, 
therefore, to mere imitation, and to raise the 
imitator to some rank of genius, it would be I 
necessary only to reverse these simple ten- 
dencies. The fancy of the one woidd then, 
in the suggestions of mere contiguity, lose 
all that variety which had distinguished it, 
and would present only such combinations of | 
images, as had before occurred to it, in simi- 
lar order, in the works of former writers ; — 
the fancy of the other, on acquiring the pecu- 


liar tendency to suggestions of analogy, would 
become instantly creative — ^new forms, of ex- 
ternal beauty, or of internal passion, would 
crowd upon his mind, by their andogy to 
ideas and feelings previously existing; and 
this single change of the direction of the sug- 
gesting principle would be sufficient to pro- 
duce ^ those wonders, which the poet of 
imagination ascribes to the influence of m- 
spinng genii, — 

" Who conduct 

The wandering footsteps of the youthful bard, 

New to their* springs and shades ; who touch his ear 
With finer sounds , who heighten to his eye 
The bloom of nature • and before him turn 
The gayest, happiest attitudesf of things ”4^ 

Even in all those ‘‘ thoughts that breathe^ 
and words that bum,” and those boimdless 
stores of imagery, which a great poet lavishes 
with magnificent profusion, there is probably 
not a single image which has not been an ob- 
ject of our own perception, and therefore ca- 
pable of being again awakened in our mind, 
in conformity with the primary laws of sug- 
gestion ; nay there is perhaps not a single im- 
age which has not repeatedly been thus awak- 
ened m our mind. It is not, therefore, in con- 
sequence of anymore copious store of images, 
that an original poet is enabled to group them 
in more beautiful variety, since the forms which 
he combines are stored in the memory of all, 
and are common to him with the dullest ver- 
sifier ; nor is it from any superior tenacity of 
general memory, that they arise more readily 
to his imagination. They might rise to 
both minds, and they do rise to both minds, 
but they rise on different occasions, m conse- 
quence, merely, of the different directions of 
the suggesting principle. How many are 
there, who have seen an old oak, half leaf- 
less, amid the younger trees of the forest, 
and who are therefore capable of remember- 
ing it when they think of the forest itself or 
of events that happened there ' But it is to the 
mind of Lucan that it rises, by analogy, on 
the conception of a veteran chief — as in that 
exquisite simile, which, in contrasting the 
heroes of Pharsaha, he lises to illustrate the 
character of Pompey, and the veneration still 
paid to that ancient greatness of which little 
more was left than the remembrance of its 
glory . — 

** Stat magni nominis umbra, 

Qualis frugifero quereus sublimis m agro 
Exuvias veteres popuh, sacrataque gestans 
Dona dueum: necjam vahdis radicibus hserens 
Pondere fixa suo est; nudosque per aera ramos 
Eflfundens, trunco, non frondibus, efBeit umbram 
At quamvis pnmo nutet casura sub Euro 
Tot circum sylvae firmo serobore toUant 
Sola tamen colitur.V* 

The inventions of poetic genius, then, are 
the suggestions of analogy the prevailing 
suggestions of common mmds, are those of 


* Your, Orig. + Attitude, Ong. 

± Pleasures of Imagination, Book I. y. 25—^ 
5 Pharsalfa, Lib. I. v. 135— 3dS. 
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mere contiguity ; and it is tMs difference of 
the occasions of suggestion, not of the images 
suggested, which forms the distinctive su- 
periority of original genius. Any one, who 
has had the pleasure of reading the beautiful 
simile, which I have quoted to you from the 
Pharsalia, may, on the sight of a decaying 
oak, feel immediately the relation of analogy 
which this majestic trunk, still lifting as 
proudly to the storm, and spreading as widely 
its leafless arms, bears to the decay of human 
grandeur, more venerable, perhaps, in its very 
feebleness, than in all the magnificence of its 
power. The mind of every one, therefore, 
is capable of the suggestion of the one analo- 
gous object by the other, as much as the mind 
of Lucan. The only difference is, that, to 
produce this suggestion in a common mind, 
it was necessary, previously, to make the one 
conception successive, in point of time, to 
the other, — ^to produce, in short, a proximity 
of the very images that could be obtained on- 
ly by a perusal of the verses, in which the 
images are immediately proxjmate . — ^while 
the suggestion, in the mind of the original 
author, though perhaps not more clear and 
perfect, than it was afterwards to be, in the 
memory of many of those who have read the 
simile, and felt its justness and beauty, differ- 
ed, notwithstandmg, in this most important 
respect, that, in him, it did not require 
such previous contiguity to produce the sug- 
gestion, but arose, by its mere analogy, in 
consequence of the greater tendency of the 
inventive mmd to suggestions of this partiou- 
lar class. 

Copious reading and a retentive memory 
may give to an individual, of very humble 
talent, a greater profusion of splendid images 
than existed in any one of the individual 
minds, on whose sublime conceptions he has 
dwelt till they have become, in one sense of 
the word, his own. There is scarcely an 
object which he perceives that may not now 
bring instantly before him the brightest ima- 
gery ; but, for this suggestion, however m- 
stant and copious, previous coexistence, or 
succession of the images, was necessary; 
and it is his memory, therefore, which we 
praise. If half the conceptions which are 
stored in his mind, and which rise m it now 
in its trains of thought by simple suggestion, 
as readily as they arose in like maimer in 
accordance with some train of thought in 
the mmd of their original authors, had hut 
risen by the suggestion of analogy, as they 
now arise by tlie suggestion of former proxi- 
mity, what we call memory, which is, in 
tmth, only the same suggestion in different 
circumstances, would have been fancy or 
genius 5 and his country and age would have 
had another name to transmit to tbe rever- 
. ence and the emulation of the ages that are 
to follow. 

It is the same with inventive genius in 


the sciences and the severer arts; which 
does not depend on the mere knowledge of 
all the phenomena previously observed, or 
of the applications of them iat have been 
made to purposes of art, hut chiefly on the 
peculiar tendency of the mind to suggest 
certain analogous ideas, in successions, dif- 
ferent from those ordinary successions of 
grosser contigmty, which occur to common 
minds. He may, perhaps, bg ealled a phi- 
losopher, who knows accurately what others 
know, and produces, with the same means 
which others employ, the same effects which 
they produce. But he alone has philosophic 
genius, to whose speculations analogous ef- 
fects suggest analogous causes, and who con- 
trives, practically, by the suggestions of ana- 
logy, to produce new effects, or to produce 
the same effects by new and simpler means. 

The primary laws of association, then, it 
appears, as far as they operate in our intel- 
lectual exertions, are greatly modified by ori- 
ginal constitutional diversities. They are 
not less modified by constitutional diversities 
of another kind. These are the diversities 
of what is called temper, or disposition. 
It is thus we speak of one person of a 
gloomy, and of another of a cheerful dispo- 
sition ; and we avoid the one, and seek the 
company of the other, as if with perfect con- 
fidence, that the trams of thought which rise 
by spontaneous suggestion to the minds of 
each will he different, and will be in accord- 
ance with that variety of character which we 
have supposed. To the cheerful, almost 
every object which they perceive is cheerful 
as themselves. In the very darkness of the 
storm, the cloud, which hides the sunshine 
from their view, does not hide it from their 
heart : while, to the sullen, no sky is bright, 
and no scene is fair. There are future fogs, 
which, to their eyes, pollute and darken the 
purest airs of spring; and spring itself is 
known to them less as the season which fol- 
lows and repairs the desolation of winter 
that is past, than as the season which an- 
nounces its approaching return. 

The next secondary law of suggestion to 
which I proceed, is one akin to the last 
which we have considered. The primary 
laws are modified, not by constitutional and 
permanent differences only, but by differ- 
ences which occur in the same individual, 
according to the varying emotion of the hour. 
As there axe persons whose general charac- 
ter is gloomy or cheerful, we have, in like 
manner, our pecuhar days or moments in 
which we pass from one of these characters 
to the other, and in which our trains of 
thought are tinctured with the correspond- 
ing varieties. A mere change of fortune is 
often sufficient to alter the whole cast of 
sentiment. Those who .are m possession of 
pubhc station, and power and affluence, are 
accustomed to represent affairs in a favoura- 
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ble light; the disappointed competitors for 
place, to represent them in the most gloomy- 
light : and, though much of this diference 
may, unquestionably, be ascribed to wilful 
mis-statement in both cases, much of it is, 
as unquestionably, referable to that difference 
of colounng m which objects appear to the 
successful and the unsuccessful. 

Ask men’s opinions . — Seoto now shall tell 

How trade mcr^ses, and the world goes well. 

Strike OS’ his pension, by the setting sun, 

And Britain, if not Europe, is undone.”* 

The same remark may be applied to the dif- 
ferent periods of hfe, to the happy thought- 
lessness of youth, and to the cautious calcu- 
lating sadness of old age. The comparative 
gaiety of our earlier years, is not merely a 
cause, but an effect also, of the tendency of 
the mind, at that period, to suggest images 
of hope and pleasure on almost every occa^ 
s’on. 

If even a slight momentary feeling of joy 
or sorrow have the power of modifying our 
suggestions, in accordance with it, emotions 
of a stronger and lasting kind must influence 
the trains of thought still more ; — ^the medi- 
tations of every day rendering stronger the 
habitual connexions of such thoughts as ac- 
cord with the peculiar frame of mind. It is 
in this way that every passion which has one 
fixed object, such as love, jealousy, revenge, 
derives nourishment from itself, suggesting 
images that give it, in return, new force and 
liveliness. We see, in every thmg, what we 
feel in ourselves ; and the thoughts which 
external thmgs seem to suggest, are thus, in 
part at least, suggested by the permanent 
emotion within. 

When Eloisa, in Pope’s celebrated Epis- 
tle, thinks of the invention of letters, the 
only uses wluch her train of thought sug- 
gests, are those which are analogous to the 
circumstances of her own passion. 

Heaven first taught letters for some wretch’s aid. 

Some banish’d lover, or some captive maid ; 

They live, they speak, they breathe what love in- 
spires. 

Warm from the soul, and faithful to its fires; 

The virgin’s wish without her fears impart. 

Excuse the blush and pour out all the heart ; 

Speed the soft intercourse from soul to soul, 

And waft a sigh from Indus to the Pole.”t 

The temporary diversities of state that 
give rise to varieties of suggestion are not 
mental only, but corporeal ; and this differ- 
ence of bodily state furnishes another secon- 
dary law, in modification of the primary. I 
need not refer to the extreme cases of intoxi- 
cation or actual delirium, — ^to the copious 
flow of follies which a little wine, or a few 
grains of opium, may extract from the proud- 
est reasoner. In circumstances less striking, 


* Pope’s Moral Essays, Ep. I v. 158—161. 
t V. 51—58. 


how different are the trains of thought in 
health and m sickness, after a temperate 
meal and after a luxurious excess ! It is not 
to the animal powers only that the burther 
of digestion may become oppressive, but to 
the mtellectual also ; and often to the intel- 
lectual powers even more than to the ani- 
mal. In that most delightful of all states, 
when the bodily frame has recovered from 
disease, and when, in the first walk beneath 
the open sunshine, amid the blossoms and 
balmy air of summer, there is a mixture of 
corporeal and mental enjoyment, in which it 
is not easy to discrimmate what images of 
pleasure arise from every object, that, in 
other states of health, might have excited no 
thought or emotion whatever. 

See the wretch, that long has toss’d 
On the thorny bed of pam. 

At length repair his vigour lost. 

And breathe and walk again I 
The meanest flow’ret of the vale. 

The simplest note that swells the gale. 

The common sun, the air, the skies. 

To him are opemng paradise.”:j; 

There is yet another principle which mo- 
difies the primary laws of suggestion with 
very powerful influence. This is the prin- 
ciple of habit. I do not speak of its influ- 
ence in suggesting images which have been 
abeady frequently suggested in a certain or- 
der, — ^for it would then be simpler to reduce 
the habit itself to the mere power of associ- 
ation. I speak of cases in which the images 
suggested may have been of recent acquisi- 
tion, but are suggested more readily in con- 
sequence of general tendencies produced by 
prior habits. When men of different pro- 
fessions observe the same circumstances, lis- 
ten to the same story, or peruse the same 
work, their subsequent suggestions are far 
from being the same ; and, could the future 
differences of the associate feelings that axe 
to rise be foreseen by us at the time, we 
should probably be able to trace many of 
them to former professional peculiarities, 
which are thus always unfortunately apt to 
be more and more aggravated by the very 
suggestions to which they have themselves 
given rise. The most striking example, 
however, of the power of habit in modifying 
suggestion, is m the command which it gives 
to the orator, who has long been practised 
in extemporary elocution ; — a command, not 
of words merely, but of thoughts and judg- 
ments, which, at the very moment of their 
sudden inspiration, appear like the long, 
weighed calculations of deliberative reflec- 
tion. The whole divisions of his subject 
start before him at once ; image after image, 

I as he proceeds, arises to illustrate it ; and 


± Gray’s Ode, On the Pleasures ansing ftora Vicissi- 
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proper words, in proper places, axe all the 
while embodying his sentiments, as if with- 
out the slightest effort of his own. 

In addition, then, to the primary laws of 
suggestion, wliich are founded on the mere 
relations of the objects or feelings to each 
other, it appears that there is another set of 
laws, the operation of which is indispensable 
to account for the variety in the effects of 
the former. To these I have given the name 
of secondary laws of suggestion ; — and we 
have seen, accordingly, that the suggestions 
are various as the original feelings have been, 

1 St, Of longer or shorter continuance ; 2dly, 
More or less lively ; 3dly, More or less fre- 
quently present 5 ithly, More or less recent; 
5thly, More or less pure, if I may so express 
it, from the mixture of other feelings ; 6 thly, 
That they vary according to differences of 
ori^nal constitution; 7tlily, According to 
differences of temporary emotion ; 8 thly, 
According to changes produced in the state 
of the body ; and, 9thly, According to gene- 
ral tendencies produced by prior habits. 

The first four laws, which relate rather to 
the momentary feehngs themselves than to 
the particular frame of mind of the indivi- 
dual, have, it must he remembered, a double 
operation. When the two associate feelmgs 
have both together, or in immediate succes- 
sion, been of long continuance, veiy hvely, 
frequently renewed in the same order, and 
that recently, the tendency to suggest each 
other is most powerful. But the greater 
tendency, though then most remarkably ex- 
hibited, is not confined to cases in which 
these laws are applicable to both the asso- 
ciate feehngs. It is much increased even 
when they apply only to that one which is 
second in the succession. The sight of an 
object which is altogether new to us, and 
which, therefore, could not have formed a 
stronger connexion with one set of objects 
than with another, will more readily recal to 
us, by its resemblance or other relation, such 
objects as have been long familiar to us, than 
others which may have passed frequently be- 
fore us, but vrith which we are little acquaint- 
ed. The sailor sees everywhere some near 
or distant similarity to the parts of his own 
ship ; and the phraseology, so nch m nauti- 
cal metaphors, which he* uses and applies, 
with most rhetorical exactness, even to ob- 
jects perceived by him for the first time, is 
a proof that, for readiness of suggestion, it 
is not necessary that the secondary laws of 
suggestion should, in every particular case, 
have been applicable to both the suggesting 
and the suggested idea. 

Even one of these secondary laws alone 
may be sufficient to change completely the 
suggestion which would otherwise have 
arisen from the operation of the primary 
kw» I and it is not wonderful therefore, that 


when many of them, as they usually do, con- 
cur in one joint effect, the result in different 
individuals should he so various. Of the 
whole audience of a crowded theatre, who 
witness together the representation of the 
same piece, there are probably no two indi- 
viduals who carry away the same images, 
though the resemblances, contigmties, con- 
trasts, and in general what I have called the 
primary, in opposition to the Secondary, laws 
of suggestion, may have been the same to 
both. Some will perhaps think afterwards 
of the plot and general development of the 
drama ; some, of the merits of the perform- 
ers ; some will remember little more than 
that they were in a great crowd, and were 
very happy ; a gay and dissipated young man 
will perhaps think only of the charms of some 
fascinating actress ; and a young beauty will 
as probably carry away no remembrance so 
strong as that of the eyes which were most 
frequently fixed upon hers. 

By the consideration of these secondary 
laws of suggestion, then, the difficulty which 
the consideration of the primary laws left xm- 
explamed is at once removed. We see now 
how one suggestion takes place rather than 
another, when, by the operation of the mere 
primary laws, many suggestions might arise 
equally ; the influence of the secondary laws 
modifying this general tendency, and modi- 
fying it, of course, variously, as themselves 
are various. 


LECTUBE XXXVIIL 

THE DEGREE OF LIVELINESS OF THE SUGGEST- 
ING FEELINGS INFLUENCES GREATLY THAT 
OF THE FEELINGS SUGGESTED. 

My last Lecture, Gentlemen, was employed 
in an inquury which very naturally arises 
from the consideration of the various rela- 
tions according to which suggestion may 
take place ; — why, if the same object, as ei- 
ther perceived or imagined by us, is capable, 
by its almost innumerable relations, of sug- 
gesting the conception of various other ob- 
jects, it suggests, at any particular time, one 
of these rather than another ? To say that 
certain objects suggest certain other objects 
which are similar to them, opposite to them 
in quality, or formerly proximate in place or 
time, is to say nothing m explanation of this 
diflBculty, but only to state the very difficulty 
itself ; since it is to state various relations, 
aceordmg to which various conceptions may 
indifferently arise. It is evident, therefore, 
that whatever may be the number of these 
primary laws of suggestion, or general cir- 
cumstances of relation, according to which 
the parts of our trains of thought may sug- 
gest each other there must be other circum- 
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stances which modify and direct the opera- 
tion of the primary laws. To these modify- 
ing circumstances J gave the name of secon- 
darij laios of suggestion ; the classification of 
which — ^though not less interesting or im- 
portant than the classification of the general 
circumstances which constitute the primary 
laws — ^has been altogether neglected even by 
those philosophers who have endeavoured to 
arrange the prima»ry relations. 

The chief part of my last Lecture was 
employed, accordingly, in inqmring into the 
gener^ circumstances which constitute the 
secondary laws of suggestion ; those circum- 
stances by which it happens, that one sug- 
gestion takes place rather than another, when, 
according to the mere pnmary laws, either 
suggestion might equally occur. 

To repeat, then, briefly, that enumeration 
which was the result of our inquiry, the oc- 
casional suggestions that flow from the pri- 
mary laws on which our trains of thought 
depend, are various, as the original feehngs 
have been, 1st, Of longer or shorter conti- 
nuance ; 2dly, More or less hvely ; 3dly, 
Of more or less frequent occurrence ; 4thly, 
More or less recent ; 5thly, More or less 
pure from the occasional and varying mixture 
of other feelings j 6thly, They vary according 
to differences of onginal constitution j 7thly, 
According to differences of temporary emo- 
tion ; Sthly. According to changes produced 
in the state of the body ; and, 9thly, Ac- 
cording to general tendencies produced by 
prior habits. Many of these differences, it 
is evident, may concur ; but even a single 
difference in any one of these respects may 
be sufficient to account for the particular va- 
rying suggestion of the moment. 

The next inqmry to which I would direct 
your attention, is to the difference of liveli- 
ness of the feeling which forms a part of a 
train of thought, according as that which 
suggested it may have been itself more or 
less lively. 

The conception of an object may, it is 
evident, be suggested in two ways, — ^by the 
perception of some other object really existing 
\rithout ; or by some other conception, pre- 
viously existing in a train of internal thought. 
But, though it may be suggested in either 
way, it is by no means indifferent, with re- 
spect to It, in which of the two ways the 
suggestion has taken place. 

“ The influence of perceptible objects,” 
says Mr. Stewart, “ in reviving former 
thoughts and former feelings, is more parti- 
cularly remarkable. After time has, in some 
degree, reconciled us to the death of a friend, 
how wonderfully are we affected the first i 
time we enter the house where he hved ! 
Every thing we see, — ^the apartment where 
he studied, — ^the chair upon which he sat, — 
recal to us the happiness we have enjoyed 


together ; and we should feel it a sort of vio- 
lation of that respect we owe to his memory, 
to engage in any light or indifferent discourse 
when such objects are before us. In the 
case, too, of those remarkable scenes, which 
interest the curiosity from the memorable 
persons or transactions which we have been 
accustomed to connect wnth them in the 
course of our studies, the fancy is more 
awakened by the actual perception of the 
scene itself, than by the mere conception or 
imagination of it. Hence the pleasure we 
enjoy in visiting classical ground ; in be^ 
holding the retreats which inspired the ge- 
nius of our favourite authors, or the fields 
which have been dignified by exertions of 
heroic virtue. How feeble are the emotions 
produced by the liveliest conception of mo- 
dem Italy, to what the poet felt, when, 
amidst the rmns of Rome, 

** He drew th’ inspiring breath of ancient arts, ^ 

-———And trod the sacred walks, 

Where, at each step, imagination burns 

Thomsun* 

“ The well-known effect of a particular 
tune on Swiss regiments when at a distance 
from home, furnishes a very striking illustra- 
tion of the peculiar power of a perception, 
or of an impression on the senses, to awaken 
associated thoughts and feelings ; and num- 
berless facts of a similar nature must have 
occurred to every person of moderate sen- 
sibility, in the course of his own experi- 
ence. * 

‘‘ ‘ Whilst we were at dinner,’ says Cap- 
tain King, ‘ in this miserable hut, on the 
banks of the river Awatska, — the guests of 
a people with whose existence we had be- 
fore been scarce acquainted, and at the ex- 
tremity of the habitable globe, — a solitary 
half-worn pe\vter spoon, whose shape was 
familiar to us, attracted our attention ; and, 
on examination, we found it stamped on the 
back with the word, London. I cannot pass 
over this cucumstance m silence, out of gra- 
titude for the many pleasant thoughts, the 
anxious hopes, and tender remembrances, it 
excited in us. Those who have experienced 
the effects that long absence, and extreme 
distance, fi:om their native country, produce 
on the mind, will readily conceive the plea- 
sure such a trifling incident can give.’ 

Of the tmth of these delightful influences, 
who is there that can doubt ? Distant as v'-e 
are fi-om those lands, which, in the studies 
of our boyhood, endeared and consecrated 
by so many remembrances, were to us al- 
most like the very country of our birth, it is 
scarcely possible to think of ancient Rome 
or Greece, without mingling, with an inte- 
rest more than passive, in the very ages o! 
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tlieir glory. Some name or exploit instantly 
oMurs to our mind ; wliich, even m the 
faintness of our conception, is sufficient to 
transport ns, for some few moments, from 
the scene of duller things^ around. But, 
when we tread on the soil itself, — when, as 
Cicero says, speaking of Athens, “ Quocun- 
que ingredimur, in aliquara historiam vesti- 
gium pommus,” — ^all which history has made 
dear to us is renewed to our very eyes. 
There are visionary forms around us, which 
make the land on which we tread, not the 
country that is, but the country that has 
oeen. "We see again the very groves of 
Academus ; 

** And Plato’s self 

Seems balf-eraerging from his olive bowers. 

To gather round mm all the Athenian Sons 
Of Wisdom.’* 

** Tanta vis admonitionis est in locis,” 
says Cicero, in a passage of his work De 
Fimhus, in which he describes the peculiar 
vividness of our conceptions, on the actual 
view of scenes, ennobled by the residence of 
those whom we have been accustomed to re- 
vere, — “ Naturane nobis datum dicam, an 
errore quodam, ut cum ea loca videamus, in 
quibus memoria dignos viros accepenmus 
multdm esse versatos, magis moveamur, 
quam siquando eorum ipsorum aut facta au- 
diamus aut scriptum aliquod legamus? Velut 
ego nunc moveor. Venit enira mihi Pla- 
tonis in mentem, quern accepimus primum 
hie disputare solitum ; cujus etiam illi hor- 
tuli propinqui, non memoriam solhm mihi 
afferunt, sed ipsum videntur in conspecth 
meo hic ponere. Hie Speusippus, — hie 
Xenocrates, — hic ejus auditor Polemo, cu- 
jus ipsa ilia sessio fuit quam videamus.”* 

After these observations of Cicero, at a 
time when Greece was to him, in a great 
measure, that land of former greatness, which 
his own country now is to us, it may be in- 
teresting to you to compare with the impres- 
sion, thus described by him, the impression as 
described by one of our own contemporaries, 
after an interval of so many ages. I shall 
quote to you, therefore, a few passages of a 
Letter, written fi?om Athens, by the very in- 
genious French poet, the Abbe de Lille, 
who visited Greece m company with his 
friend M. de Choiseul, the ambassador from 
France to Constantinople. 

“ At length,” says he, ‘‘ w^e were forced 
to lie to, by a contrary wind, if I can call 
that a contr^ wind, which gave an oppor- 
timity of beholding Athens. 

Ishali not endeaverur to express to you the 
pleasure which I felt, on setting my foot on 
celebrated knd. I could have wept for 
joy. I saw, at l^t, what I had only read 
before. I recognised every thing which I 
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had known from my infancy ; — all was at 
once familiar to me and new. What was my 
emotion on seeing the first monument oi 
that city, which is destined to be for ever in- 
teresting ! 

“ I gazed and gazed again, as if my eyes 
could never be weary, on those magnificent 
columns of the finest Parian marble, inter- 
esting by their own beauty, — ^by that of the 
temples which they adoimed, — ^by the glori- 
ous ages which they recal to memory, and 
by their eternal influence, as the standard of 
good and bad taste, in every nation and age 
that for ever will be striving to imitate their 
noble proportions. I passed from one to 
the other, — I touched them, — I measured 
them, with insatiable avidity. In vain were 
they falling to ruins ; — I could not hinder 
myself from looking on them as imperisha- 
ble, — I believed that I was making the for- 
tune of my name, m engraving it on their 
marble. But, too soon, I perceived with 
grief my illusion. These precious remains 
have more than one enemy; and, of their 
enemies. Time is far from being the most 
temble. The barbarous ignorance of the 
Turks destroys, sometimes in a single day, 
what whole ages had spared. I saw lying 
at the gate of the commandant one of those 
beautiful columns which I mentioned to you. 
An ornament of the Temple of Jupiter was 
about to adorn his Haram. The Temple 
of Minerva, the finest work of antiquity, — 
the magnificence of which was so ruinous to 
Pericles, is inclosed, as it were, m a citadel, 
constructed partly at its expense. We 
mounted to it by steps, composed of its pre- 
cious fragments, treading under foot the 
sculptures of Phidias and Praxiteles. I felt 
as if to tread on them was to be an accom- 
plice in the profanation, and I avoided them 
as carefully as I could, shrinking back al- 
most involuntarily wherever I set my foot. 

“ There are still to be seen seventeen 
beautiful columns, the remains of one hun- 
dred and ten, which supported what is said 
to have been the Temple of Adrian. Be- 
fore these is a threshing-floor, paved with its 
magnificent fragments. Between two of 
these pillars, a Greek hermit had made his 
dwelling a few years back, to live and die 
there, — ^more proud of the homage of the 
populace who fed him, than Themistocles of 
the acclamations of Greece. These de- 
tached columns excite a sort of pity, even 
by their magnificence. I asked who it was 
who had mutilated them, for it was easy to 
see that it was not the effect of time. I was 
told that they had been broken down for 
making mortar. I wept with very rage. 

‘‘ Everywhere through the city is there 
the same cause for grief ; not a threshold of 
a door, — ^not a step of a stair, which is not 
a fragment of ancient marble, tom by force 
from some monument, — the whole one mix-^ 
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ture of meanness and magnificence, — a wret- 
ched rafter of fir resting, perhaps, on co- 
lumns that had supported the Temple of a 
God. 

With what a mixture of pain and plea- 1 
sure did I see everywhere, some portion of an 
inscription, perhaps the epitaph of a great 
man, — an arm, — a foot that might have be- 
longed to a Venus or a Minerva, fixed 
among common' stones, in a common wall ! 
I perceived, in a court, a marble fountain, — 
I entered to take a neai-er view, — It had 
been formerly a magnificent tomb, adorned 
with the finest sculptures, — I threw myself 
prostrate before it, and kissed the tomb. In 
the heedlessness of my adoration I overturn- 
ed the pitcher of a child who was laughing 
at my strange behaviour. From laughter lie 
passed to tears and cnes, — I had nothmg on 
me to appease him with j and Heaven knows 
when he would have been comforted, if my 
Turks, good souls, had not threatened to beat 
him. 

“ Shall I tell you all the folly of the emo- 
tions which I felt ? At the moment when I 
entered Athens, almost palpitating, the least 
relics of it appeared sacred. You know the 
story of the savage who had never seen any 
pebbles. I did like him ; I filled first the 
pockets of my coat, then the pockets of my 
waistcoat, with bits of sculptured marble j 
and then, like the savage, but with howi 
much more regret ! I threw them all away.” 

I must not extend any further, however, i 
a quotation which is already too long. Some j 
of the actions described, — the prostrations, 
the tears, the kisses, may appear a httle be- 
yond the sageness of British enthusiasm. 
But the picture is not the less striking for 
that air of national emotion which runs- 
through it, — an emotion which harmomzesi 
so well with the qmck feelmgs of tliat peo- 1 
pie, by the remembrance of whom it was 
kindled, — and which makes the visitor seem 
almost a native of the very soil which he de- 
scribes. 

Even to the sober temperance of our en- 
thusiasm, however, such a spectacle as that 
of Athens would be a little dangerous. We 
may think of it calmly, we may read of it 
calmly. But he must be cold indeed, who 
could set his foot on the very soil, or see but 
a single column of all those ruins of which 
he had calmly read and thought, without 
some feelmgs that might have appeared ex- 
travagant, even to himself, if descnbed as the 
feelings of any other being. 

In such circumstances, the Genius of an- 
cient Greece himself might almost seem pre- 
sent to a poetic mind, hke that winch, 
warmed by the mere images of her departed 
glory, could so beautifully invoke his de- 
scent : — 

** Genius of Ancient Greece! -whose faithful steps. 

Well pleased, I follow through the sacred paths 


Of Nature and of Science ; nurse divine 
Of all heroic deeds and fair desires ! 

Descend, propitious, to my favour’d eye 
Such in thy mien, thy warm exalted air. 

As when the Persian tyrant, foil’d and stung 
With shame and desperation, hid his face 
Among the herd of satraps and of kings. 

And at the lightning of thy lifted spear. 

Crouch’d like a slave ’ — Bring all thy martial spoils 
Thy palms, thy laurels, thy triumphal songs, 

Thy smiling hand of arts, thy godlike sires 
Of civil wisdom, thy heroic youth 
Warm from the schools of glory. Guide my way 
Through fair Lyceum’s walk, the green retreats 
Of Academus, and the thymy vale, 

Where oft enchanted with Soeratic sounds, 

Ilissus pure devolved his tuneful stream 
In gentler murmurs. From the blooming store 
Of these auspicious fields, may I, unblamed. 
Transplant some living blossoms, to adorn 
My native clime while, far above the mead 
Of Fancy’s toil’ll aspiring, I unlock 
The springs of ancient Wisdom ! while I join 
Thy name thrice honour’d 1 with the immortal 
praise 

Of Nature , — while to my compatriot youth 
1 point the high example of thy sons. 

And tune to Attic themes the British lyre.”f 

It is this peculiar tendency of objects of 
perception, to throw a brighter colouring on 
the ideas they suggest, that gives the chief 
value to the monuments of national gratitude. 
The conquest of the Boman generals must 
have been known to all the citizens of Home ; 
but it was in the triumphal procession to the 
Capitol they must have felt most proudly the 
grandeur of the Republic, and the honour of 
the individual victor ; and must have caught 
that emulation, which was to lead them after- 
wards through fields of equal danger, to as- 
cend the same glorious car. Themistocles, 
we are told, could not sleep for thinking of 
the trophies of another distinguished chief ; 
and it was thus, perhaps, that the victory of 
Marathon, in the combat of a later penod, 
again delivered Greece. The trophy, the 
obelisk, the triumphal arch, would, indeed, 
be of little interest, if they were only to recal 
to us the names and dates of the actions they 
commemorate ; but, while they record past 
honours, they are, in truth, the presages, 
and more than presages of honours to come. 
In Sparta, an oration, was every year pro- 
nounced on the tomb of Lecyiidas. Is it pos- 
sible to suppose, that, in such a scene, and 
with such an object before them, the orator, 
and the assembled nation who listened to him, 
felt no deeper emotion than they w’ould have 
done, if the same language had been address- 
ed firom any other place, unconnected with 
so sacred a remembrance ? ‘‘ To abstract 

the mind,” says Dr. Johnson, in a passage 
which has become almost trite from frequent 
quotation, and which is strongly marked with 
ail the peculiarities of his style, — “ to abstract 


« Fancy’s plume, Ong. 

t Pleasures of Imagination, V. 567— with the ex- 
clusion of V. 571 -—579 ; and the substitution, from the 
second form of the poem, (B. I. v. 707-8.) of ** hid 
his face,”&c. to ** Kings,” instead of 

gnashed his teeth 

To see thee rend the pageants of his throne.”— v. 
583-4 
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the mind from all local emotion would be im- 
possible, if it were endeavoured, and would 
be foolish if it were possible. Whatever 
withdraws us from the power of our senses, 
— whatever makes the past, the distant, or 
the future, predominate over the present, — 
advances us in the dignity of thmking beings. 
Far from me and from my friends,” he 
continues, “ be such frigid philosophy, as may 
conduct us, indifferent and unmoved, over 
any ground which has been dignified by wis- 
dom, bravery, or virtue. That man is httle 
to be envied, whose patriotism wouldnot gam 
force upon the plums of Marathon, orwhose 
piety would not grow warmer among the 
nuns of Iona.”* 

When Antony, in his funeral eulogium of 
Ciesar, uncovered the body before the peo- 
ple, he knew well what powerful persuasion 
the wounds which he pomted out would give 
to his oratory. It has been well remarked, 

“ that never had funeral eloquence so power- 
ful an impression, for it prepared the slavery 
of twenty nations. The dead body of Lu- 
cretia had freed Rome from the fetters of its 
tyrants, — the dead body of Caesar fastened on 
It again its chains.” 

'' This influence of perceptible objects in 
awakening associated thoughts and associated 
feelings,” says Mr. Stewart, “ seems to arise, 
in a great measure from their permanent oper- 
ation as exciting or suggesting causes. When 
a train of thought takes its nse from any idea or 
conception, the first idea soon disappears, and 
a series of others succeeds, which are gradual- 
ly less and less related to that with which the 
train commenced ; but, in the case of percep- 
tion, the exciting cause remams steadily before 
us ; and all the thoughts and feelings which have 
any relation to it crowd into the mind in rapid 
succession ; strengthening each other’s effects, 
and all conspiring in the same general im- 
pression. 

This explanation of a very striking phenom- 
enon is simple and beautiful ; and it may be 
remarked, in confirmation of it, that it is not 
every object of perception which renders the 
trains of ideas that succeed it more vivid, but 
only such objects as are, in themselves, inter- 
esting ; and, therefore, lead the mmd to dwell 
on them, giving that time, therefore, which 
Mr. Stewart supposes to be necessary for 
gathering and bringing forward the crowd of 
associate ideas which conspire in heightening 
(.tie particular emotion. The sight of any 
thing indifferent to us may suggest various con- 
ceptions, without any peculiar liveliness of the 
conceptions suggested. In the instance of 
the pewter spoon, so pathetically related by 
Ga|>tain King — an instance, I may remark 
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by the way, which shows how much it is in 
the power of circumstances to give interest 
and even a species of dignity to the most 
vulgar object — ^there can be no doubt that, 
often before the discover}^ of it, innumerable 
objects, familiar to all the crew, must have 
brought their distant home to their remem- 
brance. But such a spoon, found in a coun- 
try so distant, must have been an object of 
astonishment; and the importance, which 
the surprise at the discovery gave to it, must 
have caused them to dwell on it, till it awak- 
ened all those tender remembrances, which 
an object more familiar, and therefore less 
interesting, would have failed to excite. 

Just, however, as I conceive Mr. Stew- 
art’s explanation to be, to the whole extent 
to which the circumstances assigned by him 
can operate, I am inclined to think that there 
is another circumstance which concurs very 
forcibly in the effect, and is probably the chief 
source of the vivid emotion. That there is 
something more than the mere permanence 
of the object of perception concerned in giv- 
ingadditioiial liveliness to the ideas it suggests, 
is, I think, evident from this, that, when the 
external object is very interesting, it produces 
a considerable effect, before the permanence 
can have operated so far as to have collected 
and condensed, if I may so express it, any 
very considerable number of ideas. After 
the first impulse of emotion, indeed, the long- 
er the object continues present, so as to pro- 
duce a greater number of associate thoughts 
and feelings, — all, as Mr. Stewart says, 
“ strengthening each other’s effects, and all 
conspiring in the same general impression,” 
the more lively of course, or, at least, the 
more permanent must the emotion become. 
Yet still the first burst of feeling, almost at 
I the very moment of the perception, remains 
unexplained. To a woman of lively sensi- 
bility, who, after many years of happy wed- 
lock, ha? been deprived by death of the father 
of her children, and who has learned, at 
length, that sort of tender resignation which 
time alone inspires, so as to think of his me- 
mory not indeed without sorrow, but with a 
sort of tranquil sadness , — to such a personj 
the discovery of a letter, a book, a drawing, 
or any other trifling and unexpected memori- 
al, is sufficient to fill the eyes and the heart 
with instant and overwhelming emotion. It 
IS probable that Captain King had often 
thought, for a longer time together, of Bri- 
tain, and had thus gathered in his imagination 
more circumstances connected with his home, 
than at the moment when he began to be 
powerfully affected by the sight of the spoon. 
Beside the mere permanence, therefore, of 
objects of perception, there must be some 
other circumstance of mfluence which pre- 
cedes the effects of the permanence, and pro- 
bably continues to augment it. 

This additional circumstance appears to me 
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to be the following: When any object of 
perception is so interesting as to lead us 
to pause in considering it, the associate feel- 
ings which it suggests are not consecutive 
merely to the perception ; but, as the percep- 
tion IS continued for a length of time, they 
coexist and are mingled with it, so as to form 
with it one complex feeling. With the per- 
ception, however, is of course combined the 
belief of the actual external reality of its ob- 
ject ; and thi^ feeling of reality being a part 
of that complex whole, of which the coexist- 
ing associate ideas are also constituent parts, 
mingles with them all, so as, when the .ma- 
ginaiy part readily harmonizes with the real, 
to diffuse over the whole, which is felt as if 
one scene or group, a sort of faint tempoiary 
impression of reality. In such a process, the 
illusive impression of reality, which the per- 
ception communicates to the coexisting as- 
sociate ideas, must of course be greater in 
proportion as the perception is itself more 
lively ; and in proportion, too, as by the in- 
terest which it excites, it leads the mind to 
dwell on it longer so as to produce that height- 
ened effect of emotion, so justly ascribed by 
Mr. Stewart to the groups of kindred ideas 
and feelings. Yet, independently of the in- 
fluence of these groups, as a number of con- 
ceptions, the mere illusion produced by the 
mingling reality of the perception, with which 
they blend and harmonize, may, of itself, in 
very interesting cases, be sufficient to ac- 
count for that sudden burst of overpowenng 
emotion, which, otherwise, it would be so 
difficult to explain. 

It is not to be supposed, indeed, that the 
illusion remains very long. On the contrary, 
there is reason to believe that almost every 
moment the conviction of the absolute unre- 
ality of what is merely conceived recurs, and 
the whole which seemed to exist before us 
vanishes again and is lost j but almost every 
moment, likewise, the illusion itself recurs, by 
the mere coexistence of the perception of the 
real object with the unreal, but harmonizing 
conceptions. That the illusion is frequent- 
ly broken, however, and the feeling of the 
presence of a number of beloved objects re- 
newed and lost in rapid succession, is far from 
unfavouiable to the violence of the emotion 
which it produces ; since innumerable facts 
show that the mind is never so readily moved 
to extreme emotion as when it fluctuates be- 
tween two opposite feelings. In the sudden 
alternations of joy and grief, hope and fear, 
confiding love and jealousy, the agitation of 
each seems not to lessen the violence of the 
jther, but to commimicate to it, in addition, 
no small portion of its own violence. Hence 
it liappens, that eyes which can retain their 
tears, with firm and inflexible patience, un- 
der the pressure of any lasting affliction, dis- 
solve instantly into the very softness of sor- 
row, not on any increase of misery, but on 


the sudden impulse of some unexpected 
joy. The agitation of an interesting allu- 
sion, therefore, rapidly conceived and ra- 
pidly dispelled, is the very state which, 
from our knowledge of the analogous phe- 
nomena of mind, might be supposed the most 
likely to produce an overflow of any tender 
emotion. 

I have already stated the general mode in 
which I conceive perception to give pecu- 
liar vividness to the associate feelings which 
it suggests. 

The general doctrine, however, will per- 
haps be best illustrated by the analysis of 
what takes place in a particular instance. 
When the Swiss is at a distance from his 
country, some accidental image, in a train of 
thought, may lead him in fancy to his native 
mountains; but, in this case, the ideas of 
his imagination are not attached to any thing 
external and peimanent, and are, therefore, 
comparatively faint. When, however, he 
actually hears, in all the vividness of external 
sense, the song of his home, the conception 
of his home is immediately excited, and con- 
tinues to coexist with the impression produc- 
ed by the well-known air. That air, however, 
is not a faint imagination, but a reality. It is 
not the remembrance of a perception, but is, 
in truth, the very same perception which once 
formed a part of his complicated sensations 
when the song was warbled along his valley, and 
the valley and the song were together present 
to his eye and ear. That actual song, and not 
I the perception indeed, but the conception of 
the valley, are now again present to his 
mind, and it is not wonderful, therefore, 
that the reality of the song, as actually 
coexisting and blending with the concep- 
tion of the scene, in the same manner as 
they had often been mingled when both 
were real, should communicate to it, in the 
momentaiy illusion, a portion of its own vi- 
! vidness. 

I There is a very pleasing example of the 
influence which we are at present consider- 
ing, related by the late Dr. Rush of Phila- 
delphia, in the volume which he published 
of his Introductory Lectures. “ During the 
time I passed at a country-school in Cecil 
County, in Maryland,” says this ingenious 
and amiable medical philosopher, often 
went, on a holiday, with my schoolmates, to 
see an eagle’s nesl^ upon the summit of a dead 
tree in the neighbourhood of the school, dur- 
ing the time of the incubation of that bird. 
The daughter of the farmer in whose fiel<{ 
this tree stood, and with whom I became ac- 
quainted, married, .and settled in this city 
about forty years ago. In our occasional mt* 
terviews, we now and then spoke of the in- 
nocent haunts and rural pleasures of out 
youth, and, among other things, of the eagle’s 
nest in her father’s field. A few years ago 
I was called to visit this woman when she 
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was in tlie lowest stage of a typhus fever. 
Upon entering her room, I caught her eye, 
and, with a cheerful tone^of voice, said only. 
The eagle’’ s nest She seized my hand, with- 
out being able to speak, and discovered strong 
emotions of pleasure in her countenance, pro- 
bably from a sudden association of all her 
early domestic connexions and enjoyments 
with the words I had uttered. From that 
time she began to recover. She is now liv- 
ing, and seldom fails, when we meet, to sa- 
lute me with the echo of the ‘ eagle’s 
nest.’”* 

In this very striking case, according to the 
theory which I have stated to you, it was 
not, I conceive, the mere remembrance of the 
nest, and of her early enjoyments, that pro- 
duced the excitement of lively feeling so de- 
lightful at the moment, and so salutary in its 
seeming consequences. This mere remem- 
brance might have been produced by the 
same words, uttered in any tone, by any 
speaker. But, if the suggestion had arisen 
from the voice of a stranger, how very differ- 
ent, we have every reason to suppose, would 
the effect have been, to the mind in which 
the images were awakened 1 It was the pre- 
sence of him, who had been her companion, 
in the years, and scenes, and pleasure recall- 
ed, that made the remembrance, for the time, 
something more than mere imagination, — ^his 
felt reality as a part of the former whole, all 
present to her mmd, — a reality, the illusive 
effects of which were probably aided in a high 
degree by the cheerful tone that harmonized 
OTth the images excited, when a sadder or 
more serious tone would perhaps have dis- 
solved or lessened the illusion. The friend 
of her youth was present, while some of the 
most interesting events of her youth, of which 
his presence and cheerful voice formed a 
part, were suddenly brought before her; and 
it is not wonderful, therefore, that, in the 
sudden happiness of the remembrance, the 
whole, for the moment, should have seemed 
present with him. 

“ A house, a fann, a fruit-tree, and a clas- 
sical book,” says tHe same writer, “have often 
earned the mind back to the innocent and 
delightful scenes of a country school. A pe- 
culiar colour in dress, a tune, and a line of, 
poetry, have often revived the raptures of 
courtship ; while the fife and the drum have 
renewed, in a veteran soldier, the transports 
of his youtl^ victories and ^lo^. An old 
native African obtained permission from his 
mast®,, some y^rs ago, to go from home, in 
order to see a lion that was conducted as a 
show tl^ough the State of New Jersey. The 
moment he saw hhn, in spite of the torpid 
habits of mind and body contracted by fifty 
years’ slavery, he wm transported with joy, 


which he vented by jumping, dancing, and 
loud acclamations. He had been familiar 
with that animal, when a hoy, in his native 
country , and the sight of him suddenly pour- 
ed upon his mind the recollection of ^ his 
enjoyments, from hberty and domestic en- 
dearments, in his own country, in the early 
part of his life.”f 

In these cases, in like manner, I conceive 
the chief influence of the perception to have 
consisted in the diffusion of its own felt re- 
ality, over the associate feelings with which 
it continued to coexist and blend. It is not 
the mere remembrance, therefore, of the mi- 
litary music, to which he marched, in days of 
long past fatigue, or peril and glory, that pro- 
duces in the veteran the vivid emotion. It 
must be the very sound itself. The drum, 
or the trumpet, must be heard by him, so as 
to restore to him the past, as if present 
again with all the lively feelings of other 
years ; — awhile every other moment, breakmg 
the charm, and convincing him of the unre- 
ality of the scenes and persons that are only 
, imagined, gives a melancholy tenderness to 
the pleasure, as if the objects of it were al- 
ternately recovered and lost. The tumultu- 
ous emotions of the old negro did, indeed, 
arise, as Dr. Rush says, from the sudden 
pouring on his mmd of early and delightful 
remembrances, but not, as he supposes, from 
this alone ; since these very remembrances 
had probably recurred innumerable times 
when the emotion was far weaker. It was 
because the lion, with the sight of which the 
African had been familiar in his youth, and 
which, after so long and so sad an interval, 
brought before him again, by suggestion, the 
woods or the wastes of his native land,^ 
was a living thing truly existing before him, 
— a part of that complex group of images 
which formed the conception of the land of 
his birth, of his parental hoire, of his early 
friendships, of his freedom, and, as itself 
real, shedding, in some measure a part of its 
own reabty on the other images that co-ex- 
isted with it. It seems probable, even that 
the strong emotion of terror, or of adventur- 
ous daring, which, in his o'wn land, had been 
excited by the presence of that mighty ani 
mal, — and which the mere sight of the for- 
midable object could scarcely fail to awaken 
again, in some slight degree, by the influence 
of mere association, — ^would tend very power- 
fully to increase the influence of the mere re- 
ality, by the additional liveliness which it 
would give to the harmonizing parts of the 
remembered scene. 

It may perhaps be thought, that, in sup- 
posing this diffusion of the feeling of external 
reality,— -from an object perceived, to the 
siggested conceptions that co-exist with it, — 
I assume more, in the present case, than any 
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analogous phenomena justify. To those, 
however, who are acquainted with the theory 
of vision, — as explained to you in former Lec- 
tures, — it must on tne contrary appear, that 
the explanation takes for granted nothing 
more, than the possibility of that which must 
be allowed to take place, dunng almost every 
moment of our waking hours, in by far the 
most important class of our perceptions. All, 
which we see by the eye, even if superficial 
extension be tfufy seen by it, is a mere ex- 
panse of light, various perhaps in tint, more 
or less brilhant, and more or less extended, 
it is by the suggestion and combination of 
the associate ideas of another sense, that we 
seem to perceive longitudinal distance, and 
all the figures which depend on it. Yet the 
associate ideas, which are of course only ima- 
ginary, and the real sensations, are so blend- 
ed in our mind, that we ascnbe external re- 
ality equally to both parts of the complex 
whole. We do not see, and remember, or 
infer ; but the sight, and the mere remem- 
brance, or inference, form, as it were, one 
common and equal sensation, which we term 
vision. The diffusion, of which I spoke, or, 
in other words, the communication of the 
feehng of reality from an object of percep- 
tion to conceptions suggested by it, and con- 
tinuing to co-exist with the duect perception, 
here unquestionably takes place, — and takes 
place at every moment of vision. When 
I suppose, therefore, the Swiss, on hearmg 
the familiar song of his native cottage, to 
spread over the image of his cottage that re- 
ality, which IS actually felt in the song, I sup- 
pose only an operation, of precisely the same 
kind with that which took place, as often as 
the cottage itself was a real object of his sight. 

It is by a similar operation, that the su- 
perstitious, in twilight, incorporate their fears 
with the objects which they dimly perceive, 
tiU the whole, thus compounded, assumes 
the appearance of external reality. The 
meanings of the wind are the voice of a spi- 
rit, to which their apprehension readily m- 
vents a language ; and the white sheet, or 
other shadowy outlme, gives a sort of per- 
manent and terrifying body to the spectres 
of their own mind. It is imagination, in- 
deed, still ; — ^but it is imagination combined 
with perception, and readily haxmonizmg 
with it ; and the spectral forms and voices 
seem tnily to exist, because there are forms 
which are truly seen, and sounds which are 
truly heard. 


LECTURE XXXIX. 

THE DEGREE OF LIVELINESS OP THE SUGGEST- 
ING FEELINGS AFFECTS THAT OF THE FEEL- 
INGS SUGGESTED ON THE VIRTUAL CO- 

EXISTENCE OF FEELINGS. 

Gentlemen, my last Lecture was occu- 
pied with the consideration of a very impor- 


tant difference in our suggestions, according 
as they arise from the perception of objects 
really existing without, or from those mere 
conceptions of objects, which form a part of 
our trains of fancy. I quoted to you some 
ingemous remarks of Mr. Stewart on this 
subject, in which he endeavours to account 
for the difference, by the longer duration of 
the perception, which allows more thoughts 
and feelmgs, in unison with it, to mmgle to- 
gether, and thus to heighten, by combina- 
tion, the emotion, which each, separately 
woidd have produced. 

Of the very powerful influence which the 
greater permanency of our perceptions, than 
of our mere conceptions, must have, — ^by 
giving room for the co-existence of various 
relative feelings, — there can be no doubt. 
But, as the emotion is, in many cases, al- 
most instantaneous, — so rapid at least, that, 
if the difference of time were all, which, in 
ordinary cucumstances, distinguished the ef- 
fect of the perception from that of the con- 
ception, the mere remembrance of the ob- 
ject which affects us, (being, though fugitive, 
at leat as lasting as the momentary interval, 
between the primary perception and the 
burst of feeling,) might equally have produced 
the overwhelmmg tenderness of sorrow ; it 
seemed to me necessary to have recourse to 
some other circumstance, in addition to that 
supposed by Mr. Stewart. 

This circumstance, which I conceived to 
be necessary for explaining fully the pheno- 
menon, I represented to you to be the felt re- 
ality of the object perceived, as co-existing 
and blending with the conception that har- 
monizes with it, and thus giving to the whole 
complex group the temporary illusion of re- 
ahty. That this is only one of many analo- 
gous phenomena, — and, mdeed, that no 
thing more is assumed, in the explanation, 
than must be allowed truly to take place, at 
almost every moment of our waking hours, 
I proved to you, by various examples ; — ^par- 
ticularly by the example of vision, — ^in which 
there is a constant extension to our mere 
conceptions of that external reality, which 
exists only in a part of the complex whole 
which we seem to perceive j — ^the form 
which we give to the bodies seen by us, and 
which we believe to be as much an object of 
our sight, as their colour, being the sugges- 
tion of our memory only^, and as imaginary, 
in relation to our percipient mind, as any 
other conceptions, which any other percep- 
tions excite. If, indeed, we admit, as we 
cannot but admit, that we do not see, visu- 
ally, any space, larger than the mere plane 
of the nervous expansion in the eye — or ra- 
ther, as I endeavoured to show you in a for- 
mer Lecture, that we do not see directly 
and originally any space whatever — and that, 
on either of these suppositions, the forms and 
distances which we perceive, derive all their 
felt present reality, from the reality of the 
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existing sensation of colour which blends 
with them, — ^it cannot surely seem a very 
bold assumption to suppose, that what is 
thus indisputably true, of one set of sensa- 
tions, when co-existing with one set of con- 
ceptions, may be true, of the same set of 
sensations, when co-existmg with another 
set of conceptions, at least as vivid as the 
former. 

I may remark, as an analogous illustration 
of this tendency of the mind to combine the 
reality of perception with the harmonizing 
conceptions which it suggests, and with 
which it continues to blend, that an effect in 
some degree similar, — different, indeed, as 
might be supposed, in force, but analogous 
in kind, — seems to take place, in the com- 
bination of any very vivid conception with 
other mere conceptions, when these two 
harmonize and unite readily as a complex 
whole. There is, as it were, a diffusion of 
the vividness of the one over the faintness 
of the other. The more vivid, — ^that is to 
say, the more nearly approaching to the 
strength of reality, — the one conception may 
be, the more fully is it diffused in union with 
the other, and the more difficult, conse- 
quently, does it become, to regard this other 
as separate from it, — so difficult, indeed, in 
many cases, as almost to resist the influence 
of the most undoubting speculative belief. 
In the case of our emotions, the very nature 
of which is to throw a peculiar vividness on 
the conceptions that harmonize with them, 
there can be no doubt as to this diffusion of 
lively feeling, — ^by the influence of which, in 
impassioned reverie, our conceptions, that 
would otherwise be comparatively faint, 
sometimes appear to us more truly real than 
the objects really existing without. It is not 
wonderful, therefore, that the effect which 
our emotions, as mere lively feelings harmo- 
nizing with certain conceptions, produce in 
vivifying those conceptions with which they 
harmonize, should be produced, in some de- 
gree, by our conceptions ; when these, too, 
as feehngs, are comparatively lively, in dif- 
fusing their own hveliness over the fainter 
conceptions that may harmoniously mingle 
with them. When, for example, by the 
classical studies of our early years, our minds 
have become almost as well acquainted with 
the warriors of Greece and Troy, as with 
the warriors of our own, time, and the gates 
and towers of Hiura seem, as it were, to be 
present to our very eyes, — if we strive to 
^d«nk of the Troad, in its present state ofi 
desoMon, it is scarcely possible for us to 
concave it as it is. Our livelier conception 
of the diffuses itself in some measure 
over our inception of the present scene 5 
an^j iu>twithstanding all the information 
which we have reedved, and the full credit 
which we give to the veracity of the travel- 
jers fron? whose report receive it, we 


still, when we think of the scene, imagine 
on It at least some vestiges of past grandeur 
existing, with a sort of shadowy re^ity. If 
we were on the very spot, our eye would 
still look in vain for these, as if the monu- 
ments that are present to oilr thought, were 
necessarily to be as lastmg as that remem- 
brance of them which is never to fade ; and 
there can be no question that, even now, 
when so many ages have intervened, and 
when our knowledge of the state of the coun- 
try admits not of the slightest doubt, we 
should feel, from moment to moment, some 
portion of the expectation, and in no slight 
degree, the disappointment also, which Ceesar 
must have felt, in that visit to the ancient 
seat of his fabled ancestors, of which the 
Poet of Pharsalia has given so picturesque a 
narrative : — 

** Circuit exustas nomen memorabile Trojas, 
Magnaque Phoebei quaent vestigia mun. 

Jam Silvas steriles et putres robore trunci 
Assaraci pressere domes, et templa Deorum 
Jam lassa radice tenent ; — ac tota teguntur 
Pergama dumetis; etiam penere rumae. 

Aspieit Hesiones scopulos, silvasque latentis 
Anehisae thalamos quo judex sedent antro ; 

Unde puer raptus ccelo ; — quo vertice Nais 
Luserit Oenone, — nuUum est sine nomine saxum. 
insems in sicco serpentem pulvere rivum 
Transierat, qui Xanthus erat . — securus m alto 
Gramme ponebat gressus ; — Phryx incola manes 
Hectoreos calcare vetat. Discussa jacebant 
Saxa, nee ullms faciem servantia sacn ; — 

Hercea'?, monstrator ait, non respicis aras 

The difficulty which we feel in this case, 
in imagining the absolute desolation of the 
Troad, arises from the greater vividness of 
our conception of ancient Troy, than of our 
conception of the scene which the same spot 
now presents, — a vividness which almost in- 
cessantly mingles the more lively with the 
fainter conception, in spite of oiu: effort to 
separate them. Our calm belief attends the 
latter of these conceptions ; but there is an 
illusion of reality attached to the greater vi- 
vidness of the former, which is almost every 
moment mingling with the other ; though it 
is, every other moment, overcome by the op- 
posite belief, which is too strong to be whol* 
ly subdued. This constant mingling and se- 
paration of the two, forms that feeling of 
perplexity and effort of which we axe con- 
scious, in attempting to consider, for any 
length of time, the scene as it truly is, and 
as we truly believe it to be. 

To lessen this feeling of effort, as if by a 
more ready transition, nothing is so effectual 
as the conception of that state of decay which 
is intermediate between grandeur and abso- 
lute desolation. 

Aspice murorum moles, praeruptaque saxa, 
Obrutaque horrenti vasta tneatra situ I 
Hsec sunt Roma. Viden, velut ipsa eaclavera tantre 
Nobis adhuc spirent impenosa 

** See the wide waste of all-devouring years i 
How Rome her own sad sepulchre appears I 
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With nodding arches, broken temples spread I 

The very tombs now vanish like their dead. 

Perhaps, by its own ruins saved from flame, 

Some buried marble half-preserves a name.”* 

Home, thus in nuns, is easily conceived 
by us ; for the ruins, in their magnificent de- 
cay, are themselves a vivid picture of that 
grandeur of which we have been accustomed 
to think. But Rome, if it had no monu- 
ment of art rem^aining, and had only its seven 
naked blls to mark its ancient site, scarcely 
could be conceived by us for a few moments 
in succession ; its former grandeur rising on 
our remembrance, without any intermediate 
conception into which it might softly fade ; 
and mingling, therefore, its own entire real- 
ity, as vividly conceived by us, with the 
fainter conception of that bare soil on which 
all its miracles of splendour arose. 

This influence of our mere conceptions, 
however, even when comparatively vivid, 
though illustrating by analogy the influence 
of perception, is still, as might be supposed, 
far mfenor to the influence of that of actual 
perception, which 1 consider as difiiising its 
felt reality over the associate conceptions 
that blend and harmonize with it. 

With respect to the more important the- 
ory of this influence, I may remark, that even 
though the perception of the kindred har- 
monizing object were not to operate posi- 
tively, by blending the feeling of its own re- 
ality with the conceptions that mingle with 
it, its negative influence would still be very 
powerful. It would at least tend, by occu- 
p 3 ring our perception with a harmonizing ob- 
ject, to dimmish the impressions produced 
by other objecte, — impressions which, not 
harmonizing with the particular associate 
ideas, would at once break the illusion which 
gives substance and colouring to their sha- 
dowy forms. It is, indeed, this inconsist- 
ency of our perceptions with our ideas of 
suggestion, 'v^ch, in our waking hours, in 
almost every instance, prevents that belief of 
the reahtv of the objects of our imagination, 
which otherwise we should be disposed to 
entertain. Though no other effect, there- 
fore, were allowed to be produced by a per- 
ception which interests us, and which itself 
harmonizes with the trains of thought sug- 
gested by it, its negative influence would 
still be very powerful. It would be, in a 
slight degree, like that of sleep, which ex- 
cludes, or ne^ly excludes, all sensation, aud 
allows the trains of ideas which pass through 
the mind,-— the WUs, and lakes, perhaps, and 
pastimes and friends of our youth, to as- 

sume, for the time, an impression of actual 
reality, as if present with us once more. 

In many of these cases, in which the per- 


* Pope’s Epistle to Addison, on kis Medals, v 
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ception of new, or long-lost objects, gives 
warmth and sanimation to our trains of 
thought, there is another circumstance which 
must have considerable influence. An ob- 
ject that is daily before our eyes becomes 
associated with innumerable ideas, which 
have no peculiar harmony or agreement with 
each other ; and though it may suggest these 
variously, at different times, it is still apt to 
mingle some of them together, especially if 
it occupy the attention for any length of time. 
A memorial which we have received from a 
friend, for example, must, m a very short time, 
if it remain in our possession, be associated 
with many events and feelings that have no re- 
lation to our friend. These, as more recent, 
may become of readier suggestion, in con- 
formity with that secondary law which I 
stated to you ; and, at least, by mingling in 
the suggestion many irrelative remembrances, 
cannot fail to weaken, more and more, the 
interest which the primary and more tender 
image would otherwise affoid. But an oh 
ject newly discovered, such as any unexpect- 
ed relict of a long-lost friend, presents the 
instant image^ of him to our mind, and pre- 
sents it immixed with other conceptions, 
that could not have co-existed with it, with- 
out weakening its particular impression. 

There is yet another circumstance which 
I conceive must be taken into account, in 

every such case of unexpected discovery ; 

This IS the influence of the feeling of asto- 
nishment itself. In common circumstances, 
for which we are prepared, we readily, and 
almost unconsciously, exercise a self-com- 
rnand, which keeps down any violent emo- 
tion. But, when we are struck with ne^v 
and unexpected circumstances, this self-com- 
mand is often completely suspended ; and 
we yield to the first emotion that ai-ises, how- 
ever inconsistent it may be wuth the general 
character of our mind. The sudden appear- 
ance of a foe in ambush spreads terror to the 
breasts of those who would have marched 
undaunted in the open field, in the face of 
any danger that could have been opposed to 
them. ^ It is probable, therefore, that when, 
in the instance quoted to you yesterday, the 
crew of Captain King’s ship melted into 
tears on discovering, in a remote and barba- 
rous country, a pewter spoon stamped with 
the word London,” it was partly under 
the influence of the sudden astonishment 
which they must have felt, — an astomshment 
which, if it had arisen from circumstances of 
a different kind, might perhaps have excited 
a panic of terror, as it then excited what, in 
relation to the rugged sternness of a ship’s 
company, might almost be considered as a 
sort of panic of tender emotion. 

I have already instanced, as illustrative of 
the diffusion of the felt reality of a percep- 
tion over the co-existing imagery of our in- 
ternal thought, the terrors of the supersti- 
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tious, to whom the wild moanmgs of the 
win4 and the shadowy forms seen in the ob- 
scurity of twilight, realize, for the moment, 
the voices and the spectral shapes which 
their fancy has readily mingled with them. 
I might show, in like manner, various other 
instances, since the whole field of mind seems 
to me to present examples of this species of 
illusive combination supposed by me, in 
which the felt reality of something truly ex- 
isting, is difiused over images of unexisting 
things. There is scarcely one of our mor^ 
affections which it may not, as I conceive, 
augment or variously modify, as, in an after- 
oart of the course, I shall have Sequent op- 
portunities of pointing out to you. In the 
case of jealousy, for example, — to hmt merely 
at present wnat is afterwards to be more 
fully developed, — what undue importance 
does the slightest fact, that harmonizes with 
the suspicions previously entertained, give to 
those very suspicions in the minds of per- 
sons, whose better judgment, if free from the 
influence of that gloomy passion, could not 
have failed to discover the futihty of the very 
circumstances to which they attach so much 
importance 5 — ^the felt truth of the single fact 
observed communicatmg, as I conceive, for 
the time, to the whole co-existing and blend- 
ing and harmonizing images of suspicion, 
that reality which it alone possessed. Who 
is there, in hke manner, who must not fre- 
quently have observed the influence of a sin- 
gle slight success, in vivifymg to the san- 
guine their most extravagant hopes? the 
reality of this one happy fact giving instantly 
a sort of obscure reality even to those extras 
vagant conceptions which are all considered, 
together with the realized wish, as parts of 
one great whole. Slight as these hints are, 
they may serve, at least for the present, to 
^ve you some notion of the extensive appli- 
cability of a principle, which is, in truth, as 
wide as the wide variety of feelings that may 
relate to an ima^nary object. 

These observations on the influence which 
objects of perception have, by their perma- 
nency as well as by their realty, in giving 
additional liveliness to our associate feelings, 
lead me to remark a property of the suggest- 
ing principle, which, however much neglect- 
ed, seems to me, in the various applications 
that may he made of it, of the greatest im- 
portance, since, without dt, it is impossible 
to explain many of the most striking pheno- 
mena of thought. We are so much accus- 
tomed to talk of the successions of our ideas, 
of the trains of our ideas, of the current of 
our thought; and to use so many other 
phrase of succession, to the exclusion 
of ah notions of co-existence, in speaking of 
the mod^cations of the principle of sugges- 
tion, that, by the habitual use of these terms, 
we are led to think of our ideas as consecu- 
tive only, and to suppose that, because there 


is truly a certain series of states of the mind 
in regular progression, the state of mind at 
one moment must be so different from the 
state of mind of the moment preceding, that 
one idea must always fade as a new one 
arises. That the sequence may sometimes 
be thus exclusive in the very moment of all 
that preceded the particular suggestion I do 
not deny, though there are many circum- 
stances which lead me to believe that, if this 
ever occur, it is at least far from being the 
general case. 

Thus, to take an instance in some degree 
similar to those which we have before con- 
sidered, — ^when, at a distance from home, and 
after an interval of years, we listen to any 
simple song with which the remembrance of 
a friend of our youth is connected, how many 
circumstances not merely rise again, but rush 
upon us together? The friend himself, — 
the scene where we last sat and listened to 
him, — the domestic circle that listened with 
us, — a thousand circumstances of that parti- 
cular period, which had perhaps escaped us, 
are again present to our mind: and with 
all these is mingled the actual perception of 
the song itself. As the parts of the song 
succeed each other, they call up occasionally 
some new circumstances of die past ; but 
we do not, on that accoimt, lose the group 
which were before assembled. The new 
circumstance is only added to them, and 
the song still continues to blend with the 
whole die pleasure of its own melody, or 
rather, mingling with them in mutual dif- 
fusion, at once gives and borrows de- 
light. 

If this virtual co-existence, in the sense 
now esplained, which, I trust, you will al- 
ways understand as the sense intended by me, 
he true, of the case in which perception min- 
gles with suggestion, — it is true, though in 
a less remarkable degree, of our conceptions 
alone. Had the same ballad, as in the for- 
mer case, not been actually sung, but merely 
suggested by some accidental circumstance, 
though our emotion would have been less 
lively, and though fewer objects and events, 
comiected with the scene, might have arisen, 
it would still probably have suggested the 
friend, the place, the time, and many other 
circumstances, not in sepaj*?iJ:e and exclusi\ e 
succession, like the moving figures of a con- 
tinued train, but multiplying and mingling 
as they arose. Of the innumerable objects 
of external sense which pass before our eyes 
in the course of a day, how many are there 
which excite only a momentary sensation, 
forgotten almost as soon as it is felt ? while, 
on many others, we dwell with the liveliest 
interest. In hke manner, there are many 
of our ideas of suggestion which are as indif- 
ferent to us as the thousand objects that flit 
before our eyes. They exist, therefore, hut 
for a moment, or little more than a moment* 
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and seiTe only for the suggestion of other i 
ideas, some of which, perhaps, may be equal- 
ly shortlived, while others, more lively and 
interesting, pause longer in the mind , and, 
though they suggest ideas connected with 
themselves, continue with them, and survive, 
perhaps, the very conceptions which they 
suggest. I look at a volume on my table ; 
it recals to me the Mend from whom I re- 
ceived It, — the remembrance of him sug- 
gests to me the conception of his family, — of 
an evening which I spent with them, — and 
of various subjects of our conversation. 
Yet the conception of my friend may con- 
tinue, mingled, indeed, with various concep- 
tions, as they rise successively, but still co- 
existing with them, — and is, peihaps, the 
rery part of the complex group, that, after a 
1 )ag train of thought, during which it had 
been constantly present, suggests at last some 
new conception, that introduces a different 
train of its own, of which the conception 
of my friend no longer forms a pait. 

But for this continuance and coexistence, 
of which I speak, I cannot but think that 
the regular prosecution of any design would 
be absolutely impossible. When we sit 
down to study a particular subject, we must 
have a certain conception, though probably 
a dim and shadowT’ one, of the subject itself. 
To study it, however, is not to have that con- j 
oeption alone, but to have successively vari- { 
ous other conceptions, its relations to which 
we endeavour to trace. Tlie conception of j 
our particular subject, therefore, must, in the 
very first stage of our progress, suggest some 
other conception. But this second concep- 
tion, if it alone were present, having various 
relations of its own, as well as its relation to 
the subject which suggested it, would prob- 
ably excite a third conception, which had no 
reference to the original subject, — and this 
third, a fourth, — and thus a whole series, all 
equally unrelated to the subject which we 
wished to study. It would hence seem im- 
possible to tbmk of the same subject even 
for a smgle minute. Yet we know that the 
fact is very different, and that we often oc- 
cupy whole hours in this manner, wthout 
any remarkable deviation from our original 
design. Innumerable conceptions, indeed, 
arise during this time, but all are more or less 
mtimateiy related to the subject, by the con- 
tinued conception of which they have every 
appearance of being suggested 5 and, if it be 
allowed that the conception of a particular 
subject both suggests ti*ains of conception, 
and continues to exist together with the con- 
ceptions which it has suggested, every thing 
for which I contend, in the present case, is 
implied in the admission. 

What would be that selection of images of 
which poets speak, if their fancy suggested 
only a fleeting seiies of consecutive images ? 
To select, implies not the succession, but the 


coexistence of objects of choice ; and there 
can be no discrimination and preference of 
parts of a train of thought, if each separate 
part have wholly ceased to exist, when ano- 
ther has arisen. The conception of beauty 
calls up some immediate image to the poetic 
mind, and kindred images after images anse, 
— not fading, however, at each suggestion, 
but spreading out all their mingled loveliness 
to that eye which is to choose and reject. 
With what exquisite truth and beauty is this 
process descnbed by one to whom the pro- 
cess was familiar, and who knew weU to 
draw from it its happiest results ! 

Thus at length 

Endow’d with all that nature can bestow. 

The child of Fancy oft m silence bends 
O’er these mix’d treasures of his pregnant breast, 
"With conscious pnde. From them he oft resolves 
To frame he knows not what excelling things. 

And win he knows not what suhhme reward 
Of praise and wonder. By degrees the mind 
Feels her young nerves dilate the plastic powers 
Labour for action • — blind emotions heave 
Hit. bosom and with loveliest frenzy caught, 

From earth to heaven he rolls his daring eye, 

From heaven to earth Anon ten thousand shape*!. 
Like spectres trooping to the wizard’s call, 

Flit swift before him. From the womb of earth, 
Prom ocean’s bed they come the eternal heavens 
Disclose their splendours, and the dark abyss 
Pours out her births unknown. With fixed gaze 
He marks the rising phantoms •—now compares 
Their different forms, now blends them, now divides, 
Enlarges and extenuates by turns, 

Opposes, ranges in fantastic bands, 

And infinitely vanes. Hither now. 

Now thither, fluctuates his inconstant aim, 

With endless choice perplex'd. At length his plan 
Begins to open. Lucid order dawns; 

And as from Chaos old the jarring seeds 
Of nature, at the voice divine lepair’d 
Each to its place, till rosy earth unveil’d 
Her fragrant bosom, and the joyful sun 
Sprung up the blue serene ; by swift degrees 
Thus disentangled, his entire design 
Emerges. Colours mingle, features join. 

And lines converge the fainter parts retire. 

The fairer, eminent in light, advance. 

And every image on its neighbour smiles.”* 

There is, then, it appears, a continued co- 
existence of some of our associate feelings, 
With the feelings which they suggest. And it 
is well for us that nature has made this ar- 
rangement. I do not speak at present of its 
importance to our intellectual powers, as es- 
sential to all continuity of design, and to 
every wide comparison of the relations of 
things, for this I have already endeavoured 
to demonstrate to you. I speak of the in- 
fimte accession which it affords to our happi- 
ness and affections. By this, indeed, we ac- 
quire the power of fixing, in a great degree, 
our too furtive enjoyments, and concentrat- 
ing them in the objects which we love. 
V^en the mother caresses her infant, the 
delight which she feels is not lost in the mo- 
ment in which it ap;^eaxs to fade. It still 
lives in the innocent and smiling form that 
inspired it, and is suggested again, when the 
idea of that smile passes across her mind. 
An infinity of other pleasures axe, in the pro- 


* Pleasures of Imagination, Book IIL v. 373— *108. 
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gress of life, associated in like maimer ; and 
with these additional associations, the feehng 
which her child excites, becomes proportion 
ately more complex. It is not the same un- 
varying image, exciting the remembrance, 
first of one pleasure, and then of another, for 
m that case the whole delight would not, at 
any one moment, be greater than if the two 
feelings alone coexisted ; but a thousand past 
feelings are present together, and, continuing 
with the new images which themselves awake, 
produce one mingled result of tenderness, 
which it would be impossible distinctly to an- 
alyse. Why IS it, that the idea of our home, 
and of our country, has such powerful do- 
minion over us, — ^that the native of the most 
barren soil, when placed amid fields of 
plenty, and beneath a sunshine of eternal 
spring, should still sigh for the rocks, 
and the ^ivastes, and storms which he had 
left? 

** But where to find that happiest spot helow, ' 

Who can direct, when all pretend to know? 

The shuddering ten 3 ,nt of tne fngid zone 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own; 

Extols the treasures of his stormy seas. 

And his long night of revelry and ease. 

The naked negro, panting at the Line, 

Boasts of his golden sands, and palmy wine, 

Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave. 

And thanks his gods for all the good they gave.”* 

In vain may we labour to think, with 
Varro, as a consolation in banishment, that, 

‘‘ wherever we go, we must still have the same 
system of nature aroimd us,” — or, with Mar- 
cus Brutus, that, whatever else may be tom 
from the exile, “ he is still permitted at least 
to carry with him his own virtues.” In vain 
may we pemse the arguments with which 
Seneca quaintly attempts to show, that there 
can be no such thmg as banishment, since 
the country of a wise man is, wherever there 
is good, — and the existence of what is good 
for him, depends, not on the accident of 
place, but on his own wiU. Exulabis. 
Non patria mihi interdicitur, sed locus. In 
quameunque terram venio, in meam venio. 
Nulla terra exihum est Altera patria est. 
Patria est, nbicunque bene est ; illud antem, 
per quod bene est, in bomine, non in loco 
est. In ipsius potestate est, qu« sit illi for- 
tuna. Si sapiens est, peregrinatur ; si stul- 
tus, exulat.” All this reminds ns of the 
Stoic, who, tortured with bodily pain, and 
expressing the common signs of agony, still 
maintained, at intervals, .with systematic ob- 
stinacy, that this was no affliction . — 

** Pam*s not an ill, he utters — ^with a groan.’* 

And if it was truly during the period of his 
dismal residence in Covsica, that the philo- 
^pher m^e this vain attempt to prove the 
impossibility of banishment, it is probable, 
that,^ while he ym tihms laboriously endea- 
vouring to demonstrate tliat his country was 


still with him, on the barren rocks to which 
he was condemned, his own Corduba or 
Rome was rising on his memory, with pain- 
ful tenderness ; and that the very argu- 
ments, with which he strove to comfort him • 
self, would be read by him, not with a groan, 
perhaps, hut at least with an inward sigh. 
His poetry was, imquestionably, far more 
true to nature than his philosophy, — if he 
was indeed the author of those pathetic 
poems on his exile, in some toses of which, 
he speaks of the banished, as of those on 
whom the rites of bnnal, that separate them 
from the world, had been already performed, 
and prays the earth of Corsica to lie light on 
the ashes of the living — 

‘‘ Paree relegatis, hoc est jam parce sepultis t 
Vivoruin cmeri sit tua terra levis.”^: 

In the instance of Seneca, indeed, whose 
relegation was not the effept of crime on his 
part, hut of the artifices of an adulterous em - 
press, the remembrances attached to the land 
from which he was separated, may be sup- 
posed to have been more powerful, because 
they were not accompanied with feelings of 
remorse and shame, that might have render- 
ed the very thought of return painful to the 
criminal. But, in the bosom of the criminal 
himself, there is still some lingering affec- 
tion, which these dreadful feelings are not 
able wholly to subdue ; and he returns, at 
the risk of life itself, to the very land which 
had thrown him from her bosom, and marked 
him with infamy. There is, perhaps, no 
human being, however torpid m vice, and 
lost to social regard, who can return, after 
a long absence, to the spot of his birth, and 
look on it With indifference, and to whom 
the name of his country presents no other 
image than that of the place in which he 
dwells. 

"What, then, is this irresistible power 
which the mere sound of home can exercise 
over our mind? It surely does not arise 
from the suggestion of a number of concep- 
tions, or other feelings, in separate succes- 
sion ; for no single part of this succession 
could of itself be sufflciently powerful. It 
is because borne does not suggest merely a 
multitude of feelings, but has itself become 
the name of an actual multitude j and though, 
in proportion as we dwell on it longer, it 
suggests more and more additional images, 
stiU these are only added to the group which 
formerly existed, and increase the general 
effect; which could not be the case, if the 
suggestion of a single new idea extinguished 
all those which had preceded it. It is pro- 
bable even, that there is no one interesting 
object, which has been of frequent occur- 
rence, that is precisely the same as it arises 
to our mind at different times, but that it is 
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always more or less complex, being combined 
with conceptions or other feelings that co- 
existed with it when present to the mind on 
former occasions. The very circumstance 
of its being interesting, and therefore hvely, 
will render it less fugitive whenever it oc- 
curs in a train of thought, and will thus give 
it an opportunity of combining itself with 
more ideas of the train, which, though acci- 
dentally mingle(i with it at the time, may still, 
from the laws of suggestion, form with it, af- 
terwards, one complex and inseparable whole. 
What extensive applications may be made 
of this doctrine of the continuance of the 
suggesting feeling, in coexistence with the 
feelings which it suggests, will be seen, when 
we proceed to the consideration of various 
intellectual phenomena, and still more, of 
om- emotions in general, particularly of those 
which regard our taste and our moral affec- j 
tions. It is this condensation of thoughts ! 
and feelings, indeed, on which, in a great j 
measure, depends that intellectual and moral 
progress, of which it is the noblest excellence 
of our being, even m this life, to be suscep- 
tible, and which may be regarded as a pledge 
of that far nobler progression which is to be 
our splendid destiny m the unceasing ages 
that await us, when the richest acquisitions 
of the sublimest genius, to which we have 
looked almost with the homage of adoration, 
on this mortal scene, may seem to us like 
the very rudiments of infant thought. Even 
then, however, the truths which we have 
been capable of attaining here, may still, by 
that condensation and diffusion of tvhich I 
have spoken, form an element of the tran- 
scendent knowledge which is to comprehend 
all the relations of all the worlds m infinity, 
as we are now capable of tracing the relations 
of the few planets that circle our sun ; and, 
by a similar diffusion, those generous affec- 
tions, which it has been our delight to cul- 
tivate in our social commimion on earth, 
may not only prepare us for a purer and 
more glorious communion, but be themselves 
constituent elements of that ever-increasing 
happiness, which, still prolonging, and still 
augmenting the joys of virtue, is to reward, 
through immortality, the sufferings, and the 
toils, and the struggles of its brief mortal 
career. 


LECTURE XL. 

REASONS FOR PREFERRING tHE TERM SUGGES- 
TION, TO The phrase association of 
IDEAS. 

The latter part of my Uectiue of yester- 
day, Gentlemen, was employed in illustrating 
a distinction which seems to me of great 
consequence in its applications to the whole 


theory of the intellect jal phenomena, the 
distinction of the trams of our thought from 
other trains of which we are accustomed to 
speak, in this most important circumstance, 
that, in our mental sequences, the one feel- 
ing which precedes and induces another feel- 
ing, does not, necessarily, on that account, 
give place to it ; but may continue in that 
virtu^ sense of combination, as applied to 
the phenomena of the mind, of which I have 
often spoken, to coexist with the new feel- 
ing which it excites, outlasting it, perhaps, 
and many other feelings to which, during its 
permanence, it may have given rise. I point- 
ed out to you how important this circum- 
stance in our mental constitution is to us, in 
various ways ; to our intellectual acquire- 
ments ; since, without it, there could be no 
continued meditation, but only a hurrying 
confusion of image after image, in wilder ir- 
regularity than in the wildest of our dreams ; 
and to our vutue and happiness, since, by 
allowing the coexistence and condensation 
of various feelings in one complex emotion, 
it fiimishes the chief source of the delight of 
those moral affections which it is at once our 
happiness to feel, and our virtue to obey. 

After these remarks on a distinction which 
It appears to me of essential importance to 
make, I proceed to the consideration of a 
question of still more importance in the 
theo^ of^ oiur trains of thought, at least m 
the light in which these have been common- 
ly regarded by philosophers. Its importance 
in this respect, is, however, I must confess, 
its principal attraction; and it will require 
from you a little more attention and patience 
than the greater number of the discussions 
which have recently engaged us. 

Before entering on this particular part of 
my Course, which treats of the phenomena 
commonly classed together Under the general 
term association of ideas^ I remarked the err- 
or of this seeming limitation to our ideas, of 
a tendency which is common to them with 
all our other feelings ; and at the same time 
mentioned, that there were other reasons af- 
terwards to be stated, which led me to pre- 
fer to this phrase a term more strictly indi- 
cative of the simple fact of the rise of cer- 
tain states or affections of the mind, after 
certain other states or affections of mind; un- 
willing as I was to alter, without some ur- 
gent motives, a phrase which the universal 
language of philosophers, and even the po- 
pular language on this most popular part of 
intellectual philosophy, might he considered 
almost as having fully and finally establish- 
ed. The term ■Which I preferred, as most 
strictly expressive of the simple fact of the 
mere antecedence of one feeling, and se- 
quence of another feeling, was suggestion i 
and instead, therefore, of inquiring into the 
laws of association, I inquired into the ge- 
neral circumstance on which suggestion do- 
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pends. In the course of our discussions, in- 
deed, I have continued sometimes to avail 
myself, as you must have remarked, of the 
more familiar phrase association. But I have 
done this only in cases in which the use of 
it appeared without danger, or at least when 
any misconception that might arise from it, 
was sufficiently obviated, by the use of the 
corresponding term suggestion, as explaming 
and restricting its meaning. The examina- 
tion of the question on which we are about 
to enter will show the reason which chiefly 
led me to the preference of the one of these 
terms to the other ; and though, as I have 
already said, the discussion is not of a kind 
that admits of pleasing illustration, I trust 
that you are sufficiently impressed with the 
paramount importance in science of the use- 
ful to the agreeable, or rather, that the use- 
ful is itself agreeable to you, by the mere 
circumstance of its utihty. 

That, when two objects have been per- 
ceived by us m immediate succession, the pre- 
sence of the one will often suggest the other, 
— though this second object, or a similar ex- 
ternal cause, be not present, — it is that great 
fact of association or suggestion, which we 
must admit, whatever opinion we may form 
with respect to its nature, or whatever name 
we may give to it But when the former of 
these two objects first suggests the conception 
of the latter, m the absence of this latter, and 
at a considerable interval of time after the 
first coexistence of the two perceptions, or 
their first proximity to each other, we may 
inquire whether the suggestion be the conse- 
quence of a law or general tendency of the 
mind, first operating at that moment of the 
suggestion itself 5 — or the consequence of 
another earlier law of mind, distinct from 
that of the mere perception itself, but oper- 
ating at the time when both objects were 
originally perceived together, whether, dur- 
mg the original perception of the two ob- 
jects, at the period long preceding the flirst 
suggestion of one by the other, there was, 
beside the simple "perception of each, some 
other intellectual process or operation, by 
which a union might be supposed to be form- 
ed of the two conceptions in all their future 
recurrences, — or, simply, whether such be 
not the natural constitution of the mind, that 
one affection of it succeeds another affection 
of it, and that the successions occur in a cer- 
tain order ; m short, whether the laws that 
regulate the recurrence be laws of associa- 
tion, in the strictest sense of that word, as 
expressive of some former connecting pro- 
cess, or merely laws of suggestion, as expres- 
sive of the simple tendency of the mind, in 
the very moment in which it is affected m a 
certain manner, to exist immediately after- 
wards in a certain different state. 

^ At first sight, the question wMch this dis- 
tinction im^ies may seem to be a question 


only as to the use of a term, and to involve 
little actual difference ; or, if the actual dif- 
ference which it involves be admitted, it may 
seem a question which it is not in our power 
to solve ; since, on either supposition, whe- 
ther the suggestions arise from some earlier 
process of mysterious association, at the time 
of the first coexistence or proximity of the 
perceptions, or from some equally myster- 
ious limitation of the subseqifent spontaneous 
suggestions to a certain series, the sugges- 
tions themselves must be the same, and 
must follow m the same order. 

It wiU appear, however, on a more atten- 
tive consideration, that the distinction, far 
from being verbal merely, is, in truth, a most 
important one, and has had a powerful, and, as 
I conceive, a most injurious influence on all 
the arrangements which have been made of 
them by philosophers, — and that the disco- 
very of the penod of the primary influence 
of the laws that regulate suggestion is not 
beyond the reach of observation, — on that 
view of the phenomena which supposes them 
to result from tendencies to suggestion of 
various kinds, such as the resembl^ces, con- 
trasts, and contiguities, of which writers on 
this branch of intellectual physiology are ac- 
customed to speak 

It is, indeed, chiefly with a view to this 
belief, that I think it necessary to enter into 
the discussion, smce the assertors of a con- 
necting process of association, as that on 
which suggestion in every case depends, have 
been also strenuous assertors of vaiious 
forms of association itself ; and have, in con- 
sequence of the perplexities in which this 
double belief has involved them, been led in- 
to those cumbrous arrangements of the in- 
tellectual phenomena, from the error of 
which I am desirous of freeing you. 

I have already, in treatmg of the primary 
laws of suggestion, stated to you my belief, 
that, by a more refined analysis than writers 
on this subject have been accustomed to 
make, the varieties of suggestion might all 
be found to be reducible to one general ten- 
dency of succession, according to the mere 
order of former proximity or coexistence 5 
and I cannot but think that this reduction 
has appeared more difficult than it truly is, 
in consequence of the unfortunate phrase 
association of ideas, — ^which, seeming to con- 
fine the tendency of suggestion to our ideas 
alone, made it impossible, in many cases, to 
discover the necessary proximity — ^vffien the 
proximity had never really existed, with 
respect to the ideas in the train, but was 
to be found only in some emotion, or in- 
ternal sentiment or judgment, that was 
common to the two. 

In treating of the suggestions of resem- 
blance, accordingly, I ventured to give you 
an example of this very nice analysis, in 
which similar objects were supposed to be 
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suggested by similar objects, in consequence 
merely of some part which was the same in 
both, and which excited, by the influence of 
former proximity, the other parts, which 
coexisted with it, as one great whole. 

In cases of the more shadowy resemblance 
of analogy, in like manner, — as in those com- 
parisons of objects with objects which con- 
stitute the similes and metaphors of poetry, 

. — ^though thercimay never have been in the 
mind any proximity of the very images com- 
pared, there may have been a proximity of' 
each to an emotion of some sort, which, as 
common to both, might render each capable 
indirectly of suggesting the other. "VV^en, 
for example, the whiteness of untrodden 
snow brings to oUr mind the innocence of an 
unpolluted heart, — or a fine morning of 
spring the cheerful freshness of youth, — they 
may do* this only by the influence of a com- 
mon emotion excited by them. The ten- 
dency to suggestions of analogy, which, in 
distinction from the tendency to suggestion 
of the grosser contigmties of objects them- 
selves, or their direct images, I stated to be 
the great characteristic or constituent of in- 
ventive genius, may thus be only another 
form, or, at least, a very natural result, of 
that susceptibility of vivid emotion, which, 
even by those who have not formed the same 
theory of genius, is usually conceived to be 
characteristic of the poetic temperament. 
The hvelier the emotion may be, the longer 
must it continue to coexist with objects, and j 
the quicker and surer, therefore, must it be 
to recal such objects as have at any time co- 
existed with it There may, therefore, 
when there is no proximate association of 
ideas, be a proximity as real in the mixed 
suggestions of ideas and emotions. 

In contrast, I might perhaps say, in like 
manner, that suggestion takes place, not in- 
deed by the union of causation with resem- 
blance, as Mr. Hume strangely supposed, 
but by resemblance alone, and therefore, ac- 
cording to the view now given, by proximity, 
— a resemblance, however, not in the con- 
trasted object itself, but in some emotion, 
or other secondary feelmg, to which that 
contrasted object gives rise. All objects 
that are strikingly contrasted must agree, at 
least, in this one respect, that they axe very 
strange of their kind. When we see any 
one, for example, with a single feature of 
his face of very unusual dimensions, as a ve- 
ry^ large nose,^ the feeling that rises in our 
mind almost immediately after gazing on it, 
is the reflection how very singular a nose 
this is. This reflection is itself a certain 
state of the mind, which, if produced in any 
way, may afterwards excite, as in the ordi- 
nal cases of suggestion, the accompanying 
conception of the object which first produc- 
ed it "^en we happen afteiwards to see 
an individual with a nose as remarkably 


short, the very same reflection will as in- 
stantly arisen and this sameness of the proxi- 
mate feeling may he sufficient, by mere 
proximity, to induce, on the perception ot 
one of the objects, the conception of the 
contrasted object — ^that is contrasted in 
form, indeed, but still similar in the senti- 
ment which It excites. In the case of every 
other relation, too, it may he said, in like 
manner, that the relative suggests its corre- 
lative; because, whatever he the circum- 
stance of a^eement in which the relation 
consists, this circumstance is common to 
both, and may form a connecting link of 
mere proximity, as in any other case of re- 
semblance, when the common circumstance 
IS suggested by either of the two. 

That some such fine and minute proximi- 
ty as this, may be detected in every case of 
suggestion, seems to me in the highest de- 
gree probable at least. But still, as the pro- 
cess by which I evolve it, is a very subtile 
one, and there is, therefore, from its subtil- 
ty, a greater possibility of its being fallacious ; 
— as the suggestions of contrast and analogy 
seem, in the retrospects of our conscious- 
ness, equally immediate as those of proximi- 
ty itself, — and as, whether the feelings have 
been at any time truly proximate dr not, the 
great mystery of the suggestion itself remains 
the same, — I thought it safer, in our illustra- 
tion of them, to consider them as distinct 
tribes. 

In my own view of suggestion, however, 
in which I regard all our associate feelings as 
admitting of a possible reduction to a fine 
species of proximity, I do not consider any 
influence distinct from that of the mere ex- 
istence of the original feelings themselves, 
in their state of proximity, to be indicat^'d 
by our consciousness, or at all necessary to 
the subsequent suggestions ; but, as the as- 
sertors of this necessity, with whom I con- 
tend, are all assertors of distinct species of 
suggestions, my argument with them -will 
proceed on their own pnnciples, and take for 
granted, that there are suggestions of resem- 
blance, contrast, &c. which are not specifi- 
cally the same as those of mere proximity. 
You will remember, then, that my argument 
is a relative argument, and view it always in 
the relation which it is meant to bear to the 
opinions of others rather than my own. 

Proceeihng, accordingly, on the geneinl 
belief of distinct tribes of suggestions, in our 
inquiry into the evidence which the pheno- 
mena afibrd of a previous influence of asso- 
ciation, let us take for an example, then, a 
case of contrast, in wliich the perception or 
conception of one object suggests immedi- 
ately the conception of some other object, 
of which the qualities are so dissimilar, as to 
be absolutely opposite to those qualities 
which we are perceiving or conceiving at the 
moment. 
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The first sight of a person, of stature re- 
markably beyond the common size, is suffi- 
cient, in many cases, to bring instantly be- 
fore us, in conception, the form of some one, 
with whom we may happen to be acquaint- 
ed, of stature as remarkably low. In conse- 
quence of what law of mind does this sug- 
gestion take place ? 

If we say merely that such is the nature 
of the mind that it is not affected by exter- 
nal objects alone, but that the state oraffec- 
cion of mind which we call a conception or 
‘dea of an object, in whatever manner excit- 
ed, may give immediate rise to other ideas, of 
which no external cause at the moment ex- 
ists before us ; that one idea, however, does 
not suggest indifferently any other idea, but 
only such as have some peculiar relation to 
itself; that there is a considerable variety 
of such relations, resemblance, contigmty, 
and others ; and that of this variety of rela- 
tions, according to which ideas may spon- 
taneously suggest each other, contrast is 
one ; — ^we deliver an accurate statement of 
the facts, and of the whole facts ; and what- 
ever goes beyond this, to some earlier mys- 
terious process of union, — even though it 
could, by a skilful effort of ingenuity, be re- 
conciled with the phenomena, — ^must still be 
a supposition only ; for, if we trust the evi- 
dence of our consciousness, which affords 
the only evidence, we have no knowledge of 
any intermediate process that can have the 
name of association, but simply of the origi- 
nal perceptions, and the subsequent sugges- 
tion. Of this the slightest retiospect will 
convince any one. It is to our conscious- 
ness, then, at the time of the perception and 
the time of the suggestion that we must look. 
Now, all of which we axe conscious at the 
time of perception might he precisely the 
same, though there were no memory what- 
ever after perception ceases, or though, in 
remembrance, there were no such order of 
suggestions afterwards, as is supposed to jus- 
tify the supposition of some pre-existing as- 
sociation, but, on ‘the contrary, the utmost 
irregularity and confusion. Our conscious- 
ness during perception, is thus far from in- 
dicating any process of association ; and all 
of which we are conscious at the time of the 
suggestion itself, is the mere succession of 
one feeling to another, not certainly of any 
prior process on which this suggestion has 
depended. The laws of suggestion, then, as 
opposed to what may be called association, 
--or, in other words, the circumstances 
which seem to regulate fhe spontaneous suc- 
cessions of our ideas, without reference to 
any former intellectual process, except the 
simple primary perceptions from which all 
our corresponding conceptions are derived, 
— ^form a legitimate theory, being a perfect 
generalization of the known facts, without a 
single circumstance assumed. To these 


I laws, which require no prior union of that 
I which suggests with that which is suggested, 
the particular case which we are considering 
IS easily referable, being one of the very 
cases comprehended in the generalization. 
The sight of a gigantic stranger brings be- 
fore us the image of our diminutive friend ; 
because such is the nature of the mind, that, 
— in whatever manner the primary ideas mi'sy 
have been induced, and th(^gh there may 
never have been any coexistence or immedi- 
ate succession of them before, — opposites, 
by the very circumstance of their opposition, 
suggest opposites. It is as much a law oi 
mind that one perception or conception shall 
introduce, as it were spontaneously the con 
ception of some similar object, — or of one so 
dissimilar as to be contrasted with it, — or of 
one which formerly succeeded it, — or of one 
in some other way related to it, — and that it 
shall introduce such relative conceptions.alone 
as it is a law of mind that the influence of light 
on the retina, and thus mdirectly on the sen- 
sorium, shall be followed by the sensation of 
^dsion and not of sound ; and, however mys- 
terious and inexplicable the one process may 
be, it is not more inexplicable than the other. 
It is as httle necessary to the suggestion that 
there should be any prior union or associa- 
tion of ideas, as, to vision, that there should 
be any mysterious connexion of the organ 
with light, at some penod prior to that in 
which light itself first acted on the organ, 
and the visual sensation was its consequence. 
As soon as the presence of the rays of hght ' 
at the retina has produced a certain affection 
of the sensorium, in that very moment the 
mind begins to exist in the state which con- 
stitutes the sensation of colour ; — as soon as 
a certain perception or conception has arisen, 
the mind begins to exist in the state which 
constitutes what is said to he some asso- 
ciate conception. Any prior connexion or 
association is as little necessary in the one 
of these cases as in the other. All that is 
prior, is not any process connecting hght 
with the organ, or the conception of a giant 
with the conception of a dw^, but only cer- 
tain original susceptibilities of the mind by 
which it is formed^ to have in the one case 
some one of the sensations of vision when 
hght is at the retina, — in the other case to 
have, in certain circumstances, the concep- 
tion of a dwarf as immediately consecutive 
to that of a giant. 

In tracing, accordingly, each separate sug- 
gestion in the trains of our thought to the 
nature of the mmd, its original energies or 
susceptibilities, as operating at the time of 
the suggestion, and to the laws which then 
pgulate its affections, we find a place for the 
^tance of contrast which we are consider- 
ing, and see how, when one external object 
alone is present, a giant may suggest a dwarf, 
or a dwarf a giant. The laws of mind, like 
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Uie laws of matter, are only the brief ex- 
pression of certain general circumstances, in 
which -many phenomena agree; and the laws 
of suggestion, — ^if we do not look back to 
any association or connexion previous to the 
suggestion itself, — do fairly comprehend the 
particular case considered by us. 

Let us next consider whether this suggestion 
can be accountfed°for on the other supposi- 
tion, which ascribes our trains of ideas to 
associations previous to the suggestion itself 
— to laws of association, in short, in the sense 
in which that phrase is distinguishable from 
laws of suggestion. 

To treat the question with all due can- 
dour, I shall make no objection to the term 
assodatioTiy as if it implied too gross an ana- 
logy to corporeal things ; for, unfortunately, 
it has this fault only in common with almost 
every current phrase in the Philosophy of 
Mind. If we are obliged to speak of mental 
analysis, of complex affections, of groups of 
images, and trains of thought, we may well 
be allowed to speak of the images of these 
trains as associated, if no objection but that j 
of its seeming materialism can be urged 
against the phiase. Nor could any objec- 
tion be fairly made to the association of ideas, 
^ implying a sort of connexion which it is 
impossible to explain, if there truly were any 
consciousness of more than the original per- 
ceptions at the time when the association is 
supposed ; but, when there is no conscious- 
ness of any thing more, it may be allowed 
us, at least, to require some proof of the con- 
necting process that is supposed, more than 
the mere fact of a subsequent suggestion that 
may be explained without it. 

Even though we were not to require any 
proof of this kind, however, — ^making all die 
admissions which in candour we are bound to 
make, and more than candour requires of us, 
— ^to the hypothesis which ventures, in the 
case of suggestion, to go beyond the ten- 
dency of the mind at the moment of the sug- 
gestion itself, and to ascribe it to some pnor 
mental state or process, of w^hich we are im- 
conscious, but which the hypothesis supposes 
to be necessary for the subsequent .sugges- 
tion, and to which unknown state or process 
it gives the name of association, we are not, 
because we make these admissions, to make 
any farther concession, — such, at least, as 
w^ould imply in itself an absolute contradic- 
tion. If suggestion, in every case, depend 
on association, — ^that is to say, if, before ob- 
jects or feelings can suggest each other, they 
must have been, at some former period, as- 
sociated together in the mind, it is evident, 
that, at some former period, at whatever dis- 
tance of time it may have been before sug- 
^sdon, both ideas or feelings must have ex- 
isted together; for it would surely he absurd 
to speak of associations actually formed be- 


tween feelings which either had not begun, or 
had already ceased, before the supposed as- 
sociation. But this supposition of prior co- 
existence, though it might explain the a a- 
tual suggestion of objects that have been 
contiguous, as Hume expresses it, in place 
or time, cannot explain the case at piesent 
under consideration, if contrast he consider- 
ed as different from contiguity ; for it is the 
very first perception of the giant which is 
supposed by us to induce the conception of 
the dwarf. It, therefore, cannot admit of 
being associated Vidth the idea of the dwarf 
till it have actually suggested it ; for, till the 
moment of the actual suggestion, the two 
ideas never have existed together ; and if it 
have already suggested it, without any for- 
mer association, it is smely absurd to have 
recom'se to a subsequent association, to ac- 
count for the prior suggestion, and to say, 
that that which is first m a senes of changes, 
owes its existence to that which is second, 
and is produced by that which itself pro- 
duces. 

The particular case of suggestion which we 
have supposed, then, if contrast be truly a 
simple principle of suggestion, seems abso- 
lutely decisive of the question, because it ex- 
cludes every association of the two ideas 
prior to the suggestion itself, hi sugges- 
tions of objects formerly contiguous, it might 
haye^ been supposed by those who, in ex- 
plaining the phenomena of our conscious- 
ness, trust more to a gratuitous hypothesis, 
than to the evidence of consciousness itself, 
that, as the perceptions originally co-existed, 
or were immediately successive, some mys- 
terious connexion of those states of mind 
might be formed at the time of this co-ex- 
istence, or immediate proximity, that might 
deserve to be expressed by the particular 
name of association, in consequence of which 
connexion, the one state afterwai-ds was to 
induce the other. But when there has been 
no such co-existence or succession, as in the 
case of the first suggestions of contrast, what 
association can there have been on which 
the suggestions may be supposed to have de- 
pended? The association, in such a case, is 
manifestly nothing more than the moment^ 
influence of the tendency of the suggestion 
itself; and to say that the suggestion de- 
pends on association, 4s the same thing as it 
would be to say, that suggestion depends 
upon suggestion. It depends, indeed, on 
the relation of the suggesting object to the 
object suggested, — as similar, opposite, con- 
tiguous in time or plaice, or in some other 
'way related,— the tendency to suggest rela- 
tive feehngs after relative feelings being one 
of the original susceptibilities of the mind, 
essential to its very nature, — ^but it depends 
on nothing more ; and an object, therefore, 
the very moment of our first perception’ of 
it, may surest some object that is related 
TL 
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to it, in one or other of these ways, as 
reachly as after we have perceived it a thou- 
sand times ; though it surely would be a very 
strange use of a very common term to speak 
of any previous association in this case, and 
to say, that objects were associated before 
they had existence, as they must have been, 
if this first suggestion had depended on any 
prior union or process of any kind. 

I need not repeat, that my argument, in 
this discussion, proceeds on that umversal 
opinion of philosophers, in which our sug- 
gestions are consideied as of various classes, 
find not on that more subtile analysis, by 
\\hich I have endeavoured to show, that 
there may possibly be only a finer species of 
proximity in all, — ^though, in this case, too, 

It is equally evident, that the process of as- 
sociation, if it were gratuitously supposed as 
something different from the original feelings 
themselves, would be at once equally hypo- 
thetical and equally inefficacious for explam- 
ing the subsequent suggestions. That an 
object seen for the first time does suggest 
many relative conceptions, no one surely 
will deny ; and this single consideration, I 
cannot hut think, — if the distinction univer- 
sally made, of various piinciples of sugges- 
tion, he admitted, — should, of itself, have led 
to juster notions of our trams of thought. 
It appears to me, indeed, as I have said on 
that view of our suggestions, to be absolute- 
ly decisive of the question ; since, whatever 
might he supposed in other cases, in this 
case, at least, there cannot have been any 
prerious connexion of that which suggests 
with that which is suggested. It proves 
that the tendency of the mind, in suggestion, 
is not to exist successively in states which 
have been previously associated, but simply 
to exist in successive states, which have to 
each other certain relations, permanent or ac- 
cidental, — ^those relations which, ih former 
lectures, were considered hy us as reducible 
to certain primary laws of su^estion. 

I am aware that this long argument on a 
single point, and that, in itself, not a very in- 
teresting one, must have appeared to you 
rather a heavy tax upon your patience. But, 
though it is a point not very mterestipg in 
itself, or in the sort of discussion and iflus- 
tration which it admits, it is one which is 
very interesting in the applications that may 
be made of it ; particularly as a clear view 
of the distinction which I wish to impress 
on yotur minds, will free you from much mis- 
conception, which has clouded the language 
opinions of philosophers on this sub- 
ject, and will prepare you, I flatter myself, 
for admitting, more readily, that simple ar- 
ran^em^mt of the intellectual phenomena, 
which I have ventured to submit to you. 

In some former severe discussions like the 
present, I endeavoured to extract for yon 
some little consolation, from that very forti- 
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tude of attention which the discussion re- 
quired, — ^pointing out to you the advantage 
of questions of this kind, in training the mind 
to those habits of serious thought and pa- 
tient investigation, which, considered in their 
primary 1 elation to the intellectual character, 
are of infinitely greater importance than the 
instruction which the question itself may af- 
ford. “ Generosos aiumos labor nntrit.” 
In the discipline of reason, ^s* in the training 
of the athlete, it is not for a single victory, 
which it may give to the youthful champion, 
that the combat is to be valued, but for that 
knitting of the joints, and hardening of the 
muscles, — ^that quickness of eyes and col- 
lectedness of eflbrt, which it is forming for 
the struggles of more illustrious fields. 

That the perception of a giant, which ne- 
ver before had coexisted with the idea of a 
dwarf, should yet be sufficient, without some 
prior association, to induce that idea, may 
seem very wonderful ; but wonderful as it is, 
it is really not more mysterious, than if the 
two ideas had coexisted, or succeeded each 
other, innumerable times. The great mys- 
tery is in the simple fact of the recurrence 
or spontaneous rise of any idea, without the 
recurrence, of the external cause which pro- 
duced it, and when that external cause has 
ceased, perhaps, to have an existence. This 
fact, however, we must admit, whatever be 
our theory ; and it is all which is necessary 
to the one theory ; while the other, by sup- 
posing, or vaguely implying some actual un- 
ion or association, prior to the suggestion, 
introduces a new mystery, and, in conse- 
quence of the very mystery, which it intro- 
duces, renders the phenomena which it pro- 
fesses to explain, still more difficult to be 
conceived; since the association, which it 
supposes to be necessary to the -suggestion, 
must, on that supposition, in many cases, be 
the effect of that very suggestion to which it 
is supposed to give rise. 

You will now then, I hope, perceive, — or, 
I flatter myself, may already have perceived, 
without the necessity of so much repetition 
of the argument, — ^the reasons which led me 
to prefer the term suggestion to associationj 
as a more accurate general term for all the 
spontaneous successions of our thought; 
since, by making the suggestion itself to de- 
pend on an association or combination of 
ideas prior to it, we should not merely have 
assumed the reality of process, of which we 
have no consciousness whatever, but should 
have excluded, by the impossibility of such 
previous combination, many of the most im- 
portant classes of suggestions, — every sug- 
gestion that arises from the relations of ob- 
jects which we perceive for the first time, 
and, indeed, every suggestion that does not 
belong, in the strictest sense, to Mr. Hume’s 
single class of contiguUg in time. 

That our suggestions do not follow each 
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other loosely and confusedly, is no proof of 
prior associations of mind, but merely of the 
general constitutional tendency of the mind, 
to exist, successively, in states that have 
certain relations to each other. There is 
nothing in the nature of our original percep- 
tions, which could enable us to infer this re- 
gulanty and hmitation of our subsequent 
ti’ains of thought. We leam these from ex- 
perience alone and experience does not 
teach us, that there is any such intervening 
rocess of mysterious union, as is supposed, 
ut only, that when the mind has been af- 
fected in a certain manner, so as to have one 
perception or conception, it is, successively, 
and of itself, affected in certain other man- 
ners, so as to have other relative conceptions. 
If the association of ideas be imderstood to 
mean nothing more than this succession of 
ideas arising without an external cause, and 
involvmg no prior union of the ideas suggest- 
ing and suggested, — ^nor, in short, any influ- 
ence previous to that which operates at the 
moment of the suggestion itself, though it 
would certainly, with this limited meaning, 
(which excludes what is commonly meant 
by the term association,) be a very awkward 
phrase, — still, if it were always understood 
in this limited sense alone, it might be used 
with safety. But, in this sense, — the only 
sense in which it can be used without error, 

. — it must always be remembered, that the 
association of ideas denotes as much the suc- 
cessions of ideas of objects which never have 
existed together before, as the successions of 
ideas of objects which have been perceived 
together, — ^that there are not two separate 
mental processes, therefore, following per- 
ception, and necessary to the succession, — 
one hy which ideas are primarily associated, 
and another by which they are subsequently 
suggested, — ^but that the association is, in 
truth, only another word for the fact of the 
suggestion itself. All this, however, being 
admitted, it may perhaps be said, — ^what ad- 
vantage is to be gamed from the use of a 
simpler term, or even from the more ac- 
curate distinction which such a term denotes? 

^ The principal advantage that is to he de- 
rived from it, is the great simplification 
which it allows of the phenomena, by the re- 
moval of much of that mystery which a more 
complicated theory had made to hang over 
some of the processes of thought. When 
suggestion was supposed to depend on former 
associations of ideas, and when, in many cases, 
it must have been felt to be difficult, or rather 
impossible, to discover any co-existence or im- 
mediate succession of the pnmary percep- 
tions, by which such association could be 
supposed tb be formed, it could scarcely fail 
to happen, as, indeed, truly took place, that 
many cumbrous distinctions, and still more 
cumbrous hypotheses, would he formed, to 
account for the apparent anomalies. 
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It is the use of this unfortunate phrase, 
indeed, rather than of the simpler term sug- 
gestion, which appears to me to have filled 
our intellectual systems with the names of so 
many superfluous powers. The supposed 
necessity, in our trains of thought, of some 
previous association, of course rendered it 
necessary that the conceptions ascribed to 
this cause should he such as before existed 
in a similar form, since, without this pre- 
vious existence, they could not be supposed 
to admit of previous connexion : and, there- 
fore, when the suggestions were very differ- 
ent, so as to have the semblance almost of a 
new creation, it became necessary to mvent 
some new power distinct from that of asso- 
ciation, to which they might he ascribed. 
What was in truth a mere simple sugges- 
tion, flowing fiom the same Ws with other 
suggestions, became in this manner some- 
thing more, and was ranked as a product of 
fancy, or imagination, — ^nothing being so easy 
as the invention of a new name. A similar 
illusion gave rise to the supposition of va- 
rious other intellectual powers, — or, at least, 
favoured greatly the admission of such 
powers, by the diflficulty of accounting for 
suggestions which could not have arisen from 
previous associations ; and one simple power 
or suceptibihty of the mind was thus meta- 
morphosed into various powers, all distinct 
from each other, and distinct from that power 
of which they were only modifications. 

The chief circumstance which probably 
led to the belief of some actual union or as - 
sociation of ideas, previous to suggestion, I 
conceive to have been the peculiar impor- 
tance of that order of suggestions, of which 
proximity, and therefore former coexistence, 
or immediate succession of the direct ob- 
jects of thought, are the distinguishing char- 
acteristic. If there had been no such order 
of suggestions as this, but conception had 
followed conception merely according to the 
other relations, such as those of analogy or 
contrast, wre never should .have thought of 
any association, or other prior influence, dis- 
tinct from the suggestion itself. But, when 
objects perceived together, or m immediate 
succession, arise again together, or in imme- 
diate succession, as if linked by some invi- 
sible bonds, it is a very natural illusion that 
the suggestion itself should seem to depend 
on a mysterious union of this kind. The il- 
lusion is greatly strengthened by the circum- 
stance, tfrat it is to the relation of direct 
proximity of objects we have recourse, in all 
those processes of thought, which have com- 
monly been termed recollections, or volun- 
tary reminiscences. We think of all the va- 
riety of events that happened at the time at 
which we know, that the same event, now 
forgotten by us, occurred, and we pursue this 
whole series, through its details, as if expect- 
ing to discover some tie that may give into 
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our hand the fugitive feeling which we wish 
to detect. The suggestion which we desire, 
does probably at length occur, in consequence 
of this process j and wc are hence very na- 
turally accustomed to look back to a period 
preceding the suggestion as to the real source 
of the suggestion itself. 

It must be remembered, too, that although 
tha mind were truly susceptible of the influ- 
ence in its trams of thought, of various rela- 
tions of a different kind, as well as those of 
contiguity, even these suggestions, though 
originally diflerent, would seem, at lengm, 
reducible to this one paramount order ; be- 
cause, after the first suggestion which might 
have arisen from mere analogy or contrast, a 
real contiguity, in point of time, would be 
formed of the suggesting and suggested con- 
ception, which had become proximate in suc- 
cession ; and the same suggestion, there- 
fore, when it recurred, might seem to have 
arisen as much fi:om this contiguity, in a pri- 
or train of thought, as from the contrast or 
analogy, which of themselves might have been 
sufficient to produce it, without any such 
proximity of the direct images themselves. 

In all these ways, it is very easy to per- 
ceive how, in considering every simple sug- 
gestion, our thought should be continually 
turned to the past, and the suggestion itself, 
therefore, be converted into association ; the 
exceptions being forgotten, or receiving a 
different name, that we might satisfy our- 
selves with a general law, though exceptions, 
so important and so innumerable, might 
themselves have served for a proof that the 
general law was inaccurate. 

After these remarks, then, I trust that 
you will not merely have seen the reasons 
which led me to prefer to the use of the am- 1 
biguous phrase cLSsodation, the substitution 
of the simpler term suggestion, but that you 
will be disposed also to admit the justness 
of that distinction on which the substitution 
was founded. The importance of the dis- 
tinction, however, you will perceive more 
fully, in the applications that are afterwards 
made of it, in reducing, under simple sugges- 
tion, phenomena ascribed by philosophers to 
many different intellectual powers. 

To this I ^hall proceed in mynext Lecture. 


LECTURE XLI. 

REDUCTION OF CERTAIN SUPPOSED FACULTIES 
TO SIMPLE SUGGESTION, — L CONCEPTION, 
— II- MEMORY. 

Gentlemen, my last Lecture was em- 
ployed in considering the nature of that ten- 
dency of the mind, by which it exists, suc- 
cessively in the states which constitute the 
variety of our conceptions, in our trdns of 


thought ; my object being to ascertain whe- 
ther this tendency depend on any previous 
intellectual process, constituting what has 
been termed a union or association of ideas, 
or, simply on the relations of the conceptions 
themselves, at the moment of suggestion, 
without any previous union or association 
whatever, of the idea or other feelmg which 
suggests, with the idea or other feelmg which 
is suggested. I explained,, to you the rea- 
sons which seem to lead us, in every case, 
m which conception follows conception, in 
trains that have a sort of wild regularity, to 
look back to the past, for some mysterious 
associations of our ideas, by which this re- 
gular confusion of their successions may be 
explained ; though, in the phenomena them- 
selves, there is no evidence of any such as- 
sociation, or earlier connecting process of 
any kind, all of which we are conscious be- 
ing merely the onginal perception and the 
subsequent suggestion. 

It is, in a great measure, I remarked, in 
consequence of obscure notions, entertained 
with respect to this supposed association of 
ideas, as something prior and necessary to 
the actual operation of the simple principle 
of spontaneous suggestion, that the pheno- 
mena of this simple principle of the mind 
have been referred to various intellectual 
powers, from the impossibility of finding, in 
many cases, any source of prior association, 
and the consequent necessity of inventing 
some new power for the production of phe- 
nomena, which seemed not to be reducible 
to suggestion, or to differ from its common 
forms, merely because we had encumbered 
the simple process of suggestion with unne- 
cessary and false conditions. 

My next object, then, will be to show, 
how truly that variety of powers, thus un- 
necessarily, and, therefore, unphilosophically 
devised, are reducible to the principle of 
simple suggestion ; or, at least, to this sim- 
ple prmciple, in combination with some of 
those other principles, which I pointed out, 
as parts of our mental constitution, in my 
arrangement of the phenomena of the mind. 

It will be of advantage, however, previous- 
ly, to take a slight retrospect of the princi- 
pal points which may be considered as es- 
tablished, with respect to simple suggestion ; 
that we may see more clearly what it is, from 
which the other supposed powers are said to 
be difi'erent. 

In the first place, we can have no doubt 
of the general fact of suggestion, that con- 
ception follows conception, in our trains of 
thought, without any recurrence of the ex- 
temS objects, which, as perceived, original- 
ly gave occasion to them. 

^ As little can we doubt that these concej)- 
tions, as internal states of the mind, inde- 
pendent of any immediate influence of exter- 
nal things, do not follow each other loosely 
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but according to a certain general relation, 
or number of relations, which constitute what 
I have termed the pnmary laws of sugges- 
tion, and which exercise their influence va- 
riously, in difierent persons, and at different 
times, according to circumstances, which, as 
modifying the former, I have denominated 
secondary laws of suggestion. 

In the third place, we have seen that they 
do not follow e^ch other merely, the sug- 
gesting idea giving immediate place to the 
suggested; but that various conceptions, 
which arise at different moments, may coex- 
ist, and form one compound feeling, in the 
same manner as various perceptions, that 
anse together, or at different moments, may 
coexist, and form one compound feeling of 
another species, — all that complexity of forms 
and colours, for example, which gives a 
whole world of wonders at once to our vi- 
sion, or those choral sounds which flow min- 
gled from innumerable vibrations that exist 
together, without confusion, in the small a- 
perture of the ear, and in a single moment 
fill the soul with a thousand harmonies, as if, 
in the perception of so many coexisting 
sounds, it had a separate sense for every se- 
parate voice, and could exist, with a strange 
diffusive consciousness, in a simultaneous va- 
riety of states. 

Lastly, we have seen that no previous as- 
sociation, or former connecting process, of 
any kind, is necessary for suggestion, — that 
we have no consciousness of any intermedi- 
ate process between the primary perception 
and the subsequent suggestion, and that we 
are not merely without the slightest con- 
sciousness of a process, which is thus gra- 
tuitously supposed, but that there are innu- 
merable phenomena which it is not very easy 
to reconcile with the supposition, on any 
view of it, and which certainly, at least, can- 
not be reconciled with it, on that view of 
the primary laws of suggestion, which the 
asseitors of a distinct specific Faculty of As- 
sociation have been accustomed to take. 

Let us now, then, apply the knowledge 
which we have thus acquired, and proceed 
to consider some of those forms of sugges- 
tion, which have been ranked as distinct in- 
tellectual powers. 

That^ which its greater simplicity leads me 
to consider first, is what has been termed by 
philosophers the Power of Conception, which 
has been defined, the power that enables us 
to form a notion of an absent object of per- 
ception, or of some previous feelmg of the 
mind. The definition of the supposed 
power is sufl5c?ently intelligible ; but is there 
reason to add the power thus defined, to our 
other mental functions, as a distinct and pe- 
culiar faculty ? 

That we have a certain mental power or 
susceptibility by which, in accordance with 


this definition, the perception of one object 
may excite the notion of some absent object, 
is unquestionably true. But this is the very 
function which is meant by the power of sug- 
gestion itself, when stnpped of the illusion 
as to prior association ; and if the concep- 
tion be separated from the suggestion, no- 
thing will remain to constitute the power of 
suggestion, which is only another name for 
the same power. I enter, for example, an 
apartment in my friend’s house during his 
long absence from home ; I see his flute, or 
the work of some favourite author lying on 
his table. The mere sight of either of these 
awakes instantly my conception of my friend, 
though, at the moment, he might have been 
absent from my thought. I see him again 
present. If I look at the volume, I almost 
think that I hear him arguing strenuously 
for the merits of his favourite, as in those 
evenmgs of social contention when we have 
brought poets and philosophers to War 
against poets and philosophers. If I look at 
the flute, I feel instantly a similar illusion. 
I hear him again animating it with his very 
touch, — breathing into it what might almost, 
without a metaphor, be said to be the breath 
of life, — and giving it not utterance merely 
but eloquence. In these cases of simple sug- 
gestion, it is said the successive mental states 
which constitute the notions of my^ friend 
himself, of the arguments which I again seem 
to hear and combat, of the melodies that si . 
lently enchant me, — are conceptions indi- 
cating, therefore, a power of the mind from 
which they arise, that, in reference to the 
effects produced by it, may be called the 
power of conception. But if they arise from 
a peculiar power of conception, — and if there 
be a power of association or suggestion which 
is also concerned, how are these powers to 
be distinguished, and what part of the pro • 
cess is it which w'e owe to this latter power? 
If there were no suggestion of my friend, it 
is very evident that there could be no con- 
ception of ray friend ; and if there were no 
conception of him, it would be absurd to 
speak of a suggestion in which nothmg was 
suggested. Whether we use the term sug- 
gestion or association in this case is of no 
consequence. Nothing mor^ can be ac- 
curately meant by either term, in reference 
to the example which I have used, than the 
tendency of my miiid, after existing in the 
state which constitutes the perception of the 
flute or volume, and of the room in which 
I observe it, to exist immediately afterwards 
in that different state which constitutes the 
conception of my friend. The laws of sug- 
gestion or association are merely the gei;ieral 
circumstances according to which concep- 
tions or certain other feelings arise. There 
is not, in any case of suggestion, both a si^- 
gestion and a conception, more fhan there m, 
in any case of vision, both a vision and a 
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sight. What one glance is to the capacity 
of vision one conception is to the capacity of 
siiggestion. We may see innumerable ob- 
jects in succession ; we may conceive innu- 
merable objects in succession. But we see 
them because we aie susceptible of vision ; 
we conceive them because we have that 
susceptibility of spontaneous suggestion by 
which conceptions arise after each other in 
regular trains. 

This duplication of a smgle power, to ac- 
count for the production of a single state of 
mind, appears to me a very striking example 
of the influence of that misconception with 
respect to association, which I occupied so 
much of your time in attempting to dissi- 
pate. If association and suggestion had 
been considered as exactly synonymous, im- 
plying merely the succession of one state of 
mind to another state of mind, without any 
mysterious process of union of the two feel- 
ings pnor to the suggestion, the attention of 
inquirers would, in this just and simple view, 
have been fixed on the single moment of the 
suggestion itself . — and I cannot think that 
any philosopher would, in this case, have 
contended for two powers, as operating to- 
gether at the very same moment, in the pro- 
duction of the very same conception; hut 
that one capacity would have been regarded 
as sufficient for this one simple effect, whe- 
ther it were termed, with more immediate re- 
ference to the secondary feeling that is the 
effect, the power of conception, or, with more 
immediate reference to the primary feeling 
which precedes it as its cause, the power of 
suggestion or association. It is very differ- 
ent, however, when the conception — ^the one 
simple effect produced — ^is made to depend 
not merely on the tendency of the mind to 
exist in that state at the particular moment 
at wb.ich the conception arises, but on some 
process of association, which may have op- 
erated at a considerable interval before ; for 
in that case the process of association, which 
is supposed to have taken place at one pe- 
riod, must itself imply one power or function 
of the mind, and the actual suggestion, or 
rise of the conception, at an interval after- 
wards, some different power or function. 

With respect to the supposed intellectual 
power of conception, then, as distinct Jfiom 
the intellectual power of association or sug- 
gestion, we may very s^ely conclude, that 
the belief of this is foimded merely on a mis- 
take as to the nature of association ; — ^that 
the power of suggestion and the power of 
conception are the same, both being only that 
paitkulp susceptibility*^ of the mind from 
wMoh, in certm circumstances, conceptions 
arlsey— or at lei^t, that if the power of con- 
cepticn differs from the mose general power 
of su^estion, it difes from it only as a part 
differs from the whole,— ^ the pow^ of tak- 
fog a single step differs from & power of 


traversing a whole field, — the power of draw- 
ing a single breath from the general power 
of respiration, — ^the moral susceptibility by 
which we are capable of forming one chari- 
table purpose from that almost divine uni . 
versality of benevolence, in a whole virtuous' 
life, to which every moment is either some 
exertion for good or some wish for good, 
which comprehends within its sphere of uc- 
tion, that has no limits but physical impossi- 
bility, every being whom it can instruct or 
amend, or relieve or gladden, and, in its 
sphere of generous desire, all that is beyond 
the limits of its power of benefiting. 

The next supposed intellectual power to 
which I would call your attention, is the 
power of memory. 

In treating of our suggestions, and conse- 
quently, as you have seen, of our conceptions, 
which are only parts of the suggested series, 
I have, at the same time, treated of our re- 
membrances, or, at least, of the more impor- 
tant part of our remembrances, because our 
remembrances are nothing more than con- 
ceptions united with the notion of a certain 
relation of time. They are conceptions of 
the past, felt as conceptions of the past, — 
that is to say, felt as having a certain relation 
of antecedence to our present feeling. The 
remembrance is not a simple but a complex 
state of mmd ; and all which is necessary to 
reduce a remembrance to a mere conception, 
is to separate from it a part of the complexi- 
ty, — that part of it which constitutes the no- 
tion of a certain relation of antecedence. We 
are conscious of our present feeling whatever 
it may be ; for this is, in truth, only another 
name for our consciousness itself. The mo- 
ment of present time, at which we are thus 
conscious, is a bright point, ever moving, and 
yet, as it were, ever fixed, which divides the 
darkness of the future from the twilight ot 
the past It is, in short, what Cowley 
terms the whole of human life, — 

** A weak isthmus, that doth proudly rise 

Up betwixt two eternities."* 

The present moment, then, though ever fleet- 
ing, is to us, as it were, a fixed point ; and 
it is a point which guides us in the most im- 
portant of our measurements, in our retro- 
spects of the past, and our hopes of the 
future. The particular feeling of any mo- 
ment before the present, as it rises again in 
our mind, would be a simple conception, if 
we did not think of it, either immediately or 
indirectly, in relation to some other feeling 
earlier or later. It becomes a remembrance 
when we combine with it this feeling of re- 
lation — ^the relation which constitutes our no- 


♦ Cowley’s Ode on Life and Fame, Stanza I. verseb 
10, 11, slightly altered. 

** Vann weak-built Isthmus, that dost proudly rise 
Up betwixt twoetermties."— Orig. 
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tion of time ; for time, as far as we are capa- 
ble of understanding it, or rather of feeling 
it, is nothing more than the varieties of this 
felt relation, which, in reference to one of the 
subjects of the relation, we distinguish by 
the word hefore ^ — in reference to the other, 
by the word after. It is a relation, I may 
remark, which we feel nearly in the same 
manner as we feel the relation which bodies 
bear to each other, as coexisting in space. 
We say of a. house, that it is two miles from 
a particular village, half a mile from the river, 
a mile from the bridge, with a feeling of re- 
lation very similar to that with which we say 
sf one event, that it occurred a month ago, — 
of another event, that it occurred in the me- 
morable year of our first going to school, — of 
another, that it happened in our infancy. 
There is some point to which, in estimating 
distance of space, we refer the objects which 
we measure, as there is a point of time in 
the present moment, or in some event which 
we have before learned to consider thus re- 
latively, to which, directly or indirectly, we 
refer the events of which we speak as past or 
future, or more or less recent. 

If we had been incapable of considering 
more than two events together, we probably 
never should have invented the word timef 
but should have contented ourselves with 
simpler words, expressive of the simple rela- 
non of the two. But we are capable of con- 
sidering a variety of events, all of which are 
felt by us to bear to that state of mind which 
constitutes our present consciousness, some 
relation of priority or subsequence, which 
they seem to us to bear also reciprocally to 
each other j and the varieties of this relation 
obhge us to invent a general term for ex- 
pressing them all. This general word, in- 
vented by us for expressing all the varieties 
of priority and subsequence, is time , — a word, 
therefore, which expresses no actual reality, 
but only relations that are felt by us in the 
objects of our conception. To think of time 
is not to think of any thing existing of itself, 
for time is not a thing but a relation ; it is 
only to have some conceptions of objects 
which we regard as prior and subsequent , 
and, without the conception of objects of 
some kind, as subjects of the relation of 
priority and subsequence, it is as little possi- 
ble for us to imagine any time, as to imagine 
brightness or dimness without a single ray 
of fight, — proportional magnitude without 
any dimensions, — or any other relation with- 
out any other subject. When the notion of 
time, then, is combined with any of our con- 
ceptions, as in memory, aU which is combin- 
ed with the simple conception is the feeling 
of a certain relation. To be capable of re- 
membering, in short, we must have a capa- 
city of the feelings which we terra relations, 
and a capacity of the feelings which we term 
cmceptions, that m^ be the subjects of the 


relations; but with these two powers no 
other IS reqmsite, — ^no power of memory dis- 
tinct from the conception and relation which 
that complex term denotes. 

When I say that time, as far as we are 
capable of understanding it, is nothing more 
than a certain felt relation of certain concep- 
tions of our own mind, I am sujRciently 
aware of the necessity of this qualifying claus e 
with respect to the hmits of our understand- 
ing, and of the truth of the very strikmg re- 
mark of St. Austin on this most obscure sub- 
ject, that he knew well what time was till he 
was asked about it, and that then he knew no- 
thing of it : — " Quid ergo est tempus ? Quis 
hoc facile explicuerit ? Si nemo a me quaerat, 
scio. Si queerenti explicare velim, nescio.” 

It is truly one of those subjects which, 
instead of growing clearer as we gaze upon 
it, grows more obscure beneath our very 
gaze. All of which we can be said to be 
conscious, is certainly the present moment 
alone. But of that complex state of mind 
which forms to us the present moment, there 
are parts which impress us irresistibly, and 
beyond all the power of scepticism, with the 
relation which, as I have already said, we 
term priority, in reference to the one, and 
succession or subsequence in reference to the 
other ; time, as felt by us, being this relation 
of the two, and nothing more. It is not be- 
cause we have a previous notion of time that 
we regard objects as prior and posterior, 
more than we regard objects as large or small, 
because we have a previous notion of magni- 
tude ; but time, as a general word, is signi- 
ficant to us merely of the felt varieties of the 
relation of priority and subsequence, as mag- 
nitude is a general word, expressive of the 
felt varieties of comparative dimensions. 

But I have already dwelt too long on a 
point, which I may very probably have made 
darker to you than it was before; but which, 
impressed as I am with the truth of St. 
Austin’s remark, I scarcely can venture to 
flatter myself with the hope of havmg made 
much more distinctly conceivable by you. 

Obscure as the relation of priority and 
succession may be, however, which is all 
that mingles with conception in our remem- 
brance, it is still only a certain relation ; and 
the feeling of this relation does not imply 
any peculiar power, generically distinct from 
that which perceives other relations, whether 
clear or obscure ; unless, indeed, we should 
be inclined to invent a separate name of some 
new faculty of the mind for every relation 
with which the mind can he impressed, m 
the almost infinite Variety of these feelings. 
Memory, therefore, is not a distinct intellec- 
tual faculty, hut is merely conception or sug- 
gestion combined with the feeling of a parti- 
cular relation, — ^the relation to which we 
give the name of priority, a feeling that is 
not essential, indeed, to the accompanying 
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conception itself, but that admits of being 
combined with it, in the same manner as the 
relation of place, or any other i-elation, ad- 
mits of being combined with other concep- 
tions or perceptions. It cannot he denied, 
for example, that, in the darkness of the 
night, after an interval of many years, and at 
the distance probably of many thousand 
miles, we have the faculty of conceiving, or 
ot beholding again, almost with the same vi- 
vidness as when we trod its steep ascent, 
the mountain which we have been accustom- 
ed perhaps to ascend in our boyhood, for the 
pleasure of looking down, from its topmost 
rock, with a sort of pride at the height which 
we had mastered. To behold mentally this 
eminence again, without any feeling of the 
relation of past time, is to We only a con- 
ception of the mountain. We cannot think 
of the mountain itself, however, even for a 
W moments, without thmking also of the 
scene which we have been accustomed to 
survey from it, — the humbler hills around, 
that served only to make the valley between 
appear lower than we should otheiwise have 
conceived it to be, and to make us feel still 
more proudly the height which we had at- 
tained, — ^the scattered villages, — ^the woods, 
the streams, in various directions, mingling 
and resting in the motionless expanse of the 
lake. By comprehending gradually more of 
these objects in our mental view, we have 
widened our conception, indeed, but it is 
still a conception only ; and we are not said 
to exercise any power distinct from that of 
conception or suggestion. Yet we cannot 
thus conceive the landscape as a whole, with- 
out feeling various relations which its parts 
bear to each other in space, as near or dis- 
tant, high or low, — the wood hanging over 
the village, — ^the spire gleaming through the 
trees, — the brook hurrying down to the mill, 
and the narrow pathway by its side. These 
relations, which give unity to the scene, are 
relations of space only, and they do not hin- 
der our complex feeling from bemg denomi- 
nated simply a conception. So tar, then, 
no new power is said to be concerned. If, 
however, in addition to all these local rela- 
tions, we introduce but a single relation of 
time, — ^the thought of the most trifling cir- 
cumstance which occurred when we last as- 
cended the same mountain, and beheld the 
same scene, — ^though this new part of the 
complex feeling have risen, according to the 
same exact laws of suggestion, as the con- 
ception of the mere scene, the conception is 
then instantly said to indicate a new power, 
and what was before a conception is a con- 
ception no longer. In one sense, indeed, 
there is truly the operation of a new power, 
for there is a new relation most certainly 
felt j and every relation felt implies a power 
or susceptibility in the mind of feeling this 
lelation. But the relation* of coexistence 


in space are not less relations than those of 
succession in time ; and both or neither, 
therefore, when coexisting with our concep- 
tions, should be said to indicate a new intel- 
lectual faculty. 

The state of mind, in memory, is, as I 
have already said, a complex one, — a con- 
ception, and a feeling of relation. But it 
admits of very easy analysis into these two 
parts, and, therefore, does nqt require the 
supposition of any new power to comprehend 
it, more than the complex state of mind, 
which results from the combination of the 
simple sensations of warmth and fragrance, 
requires the supposition of a new power to 
comprehend it, distinct from the separate 
senses to which the elementary feelings, if 
existing alone, would be referred. The 
conception, which forms one element of the 
remembrance, is referable to the capacity of 
simple suggestion, which we have been con- 
sidenng ; the feeling of the relation of prior- 
ity, which forms the other element of the re- 
membrance, is referable, like all our other 
feelings of relation, to the capacity of relative 
suggestion, which we axe afterwards to con- 
sider. It is merely as this relation of prior- 
ity is or is not felt, that the state of mind, in 
which there is pictured some absent object 
or past feeling, has the name of a conception 
or the name of a remembrance; and that 
part of the complex whole, which is a mere 
conception, does not differ from the common 
products of suggestion, but, as we have seen, 
in treating of our conceptions in general, is 
merely a particular form, or result, of that 
general power of suggestion, which gives a 
second being to the whole shadowy train of 
our thought. Indeed, since one of the rela- 
tions, according to which association or sug- 
gestion is said to take place, is, by every 
writer who treats of the laws of association, 
allowed to he that of priority, or former sue 
cession in time, it would surely have been a 
very singular arrangement, if the conceptions, 
arising according to this very relation, were 
to he held as not fairly referable to the clas* 
to which they have previously been ascrib- 
ed; and that what renders them associate 
should be itself the very cause, for which, 
and for which alone, they are to be excluded 
from the class of associations. 

Simple memory, then, it appears, is no- 
thing more than a particular suggestion, com- 
bined with the feeling of the relation of pnor- 
ity , and all the conceptions, therefore, which 
it involves, arise according to the laws which 
regulate suggestion in general The same 
resemblances, contrasts, contiguities, give 
rise to our conceptions of objects, whether 
we do or do not consider those objects in 
the relation of priority, which they hear to 
our present feeling, or to any other event. 
In journeying along a road which I have 
never passed before, some form of the vary- 
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ing landscape may recal to me the sceneiy 
around the home which I have left ; and it 
suggests It equally by its mere resemblance, 
whether it recal it to me as a simple picture, 
or remind me, at the same time, that it is 
the very home which I have left, and that, 
as many weeks have intervened since I saw 
it, many weeks are likely also to pass before 
I see it again. 

In simple memory, then, it will be allow- 
ed, that conception follows conception by 
the ordinary laws of suggestion, as much as 
in those conceptions to which we do not at- 
tach, that is to say, with which there is not 
combined, any notion of time. But there is 
a species of memory, which is said to be un- 
der our control, — that memory combined 
with desire of remembering something for- 
gotten, to which we commonly give the name 
of recollection. We will the existence of 
certain ideas, it is said, and they arise in con- 
sequence of our volition ; though, assuredly, 
to will any idea, is to know what we will, 
and therefore to be conscious of that very 
idea, w^hich we surely need not desire to 
know, when we already know it, so well as 
to will its actual existence. 

The contradiction implied in this direct 
volition of any particular idea, is, indeed, so 
manifest, that the assertion of such a direct 
power over the course of our thought is now 
pretty generally abandoned. But still it is 
affirmed, with at least equal incongruity, that 
we have it in our power to will certain con- 
ceptions indirectly, and that there is, there- 
fore, a species of memory which is not mere 
suggestion, but follows, in part, at least, other 
laws. This indirect volition however, as I 
have shown in some paragraphs of my Essay 
on Cause and Effect,’* is only another form 
of that veiy direct volition of ideas, the ab- 
smdity of which it is mtroduced to obviate. 
Thus, if I wish to remember a piece of news 
which was communicated to me by a fnend, 
it is acknowledged, indeed, that I cannot 
will the conception of this immediately and 
directly, since that would be to know it al- 
ready ; but I am said to have the power of 
calling up such ideas as I know to have co- 
existed with it, the place at which the news 
was told me, the person who told it, and 
various circumstances of our conversation, 
at the same time ; and this supposed power 
of calling up such relative ideas, is that indi- 
rect power over our course of thought which 
we are said to possess. But, surely, if these 
ideas of the circumstances that formerly ac- 
companied the event which I wish to re- 
member, arise, of themselves, to the mind, 


* See particularly, 2d Edit. p. 72—79. od Edit. p. 
73—79. The whole question about the direct or indi- 
rect volition of Ideas, is fully discussed in Sect. III. of 
Sd Edit, of that Essay, p- 41—79. 


according to the simple course of suggestion, 
there is not even indirect volition in the 
parts of the spontaneous train ; and, if they 
do not arise of themselves, but are separately 
willed, there is then as direct vohtion, and 
consequently as much absurdity, involved in 
this calling up of the person, the place, and 
the other accompanying circumstances, as in 
calling up the very conception itself, which 
is the object of all this search. In either 
case, we must he supposed to will to know 
that, of which the wiU to know it implies the 
knowledge. The only difference is, that, in- 
stead of one direct vohtion, which is acknow- 
ledged, or which must be acknowledged to 
be absurd, we have now many separate di- 
rect volitions, and have consequently multi- 
plied the inconsistency which we wished to 
avoid. The true and simple theory of the 
recollection is to be found m the permanence 
of the desire, and the natural spontaneous 
course of suggestion, I do not call up the 
ideas of the person and the place ; hut fnese, 
by their relations to the desire which I feel, 
arise uncalled ; and when these have arisen, 
the suggestion of some part of the conver- 
sation at that place, and wdth that person, 
is a very natural effect of this mere concep- 
tion of the person and of the place. If that 
particular part of the discourse be thus sim» 
ply suggested, which I wished to remember, 
my object is gained, and my desire, of course, 
ceases ; if not, my desire still continuing, and 
being itself now more strongly, because more 
recently associated with the conceptions of 
the person and the place, keeps them con- 
stantly before me, till, in the variety of sug- 
gestions to which they spontaneously give 
rise, I either obtain, at last, the remembrance 
which I \yish, or, by some new suggestion, 
am led into a new channel of thought, and 
forget altogether that there was any thing 
which I wished to remember. What is 
termed voluntary recollection then, whether 
direct or indirect, is nothing more than the 
coexistence of some vague and indistinct de- 
sire with our simple trains ’of suggestion. 

It is a complex feeling, or series of feel- 
ings, of which the continued desire, and a 
variety of successive relative conceptions, 
are parts ; but the coexistence of the train 
of conceptions, with an unsatisfied desire, 
though a complex state of mind, is not the 
exercise of any new'power, distinct from the 
elementary powers or feelings which com- 
pose it. We have only to perform our men- 
tal analysis, as in any other complex pheno- 
menon of the mind, and the elements instant- 
ly appear. 

Such, then, is memory, not a simple af- 
fection of the mind, the result of a peculiar 
power, hut a combination of two elementary 
feelings, the more important of which is to 
be traced to the laws of simple suggestion, 
while the other element is referable to a 
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power tlaat is afterwards to be considered 
by us. 

lu my remarks on the secondary laws of 
suggestion, I considered, very fully, those 
circumstances which diversify the general 
power of suggestion, in different individuals, 
and which thus give occasion to all the va- 
rieties of conception or remembrance, in in- 
dividuals, to whom the mere primary laws 
of suggestion may be supposed to have been 
nearly equal. It will not be necessary for 
me, therefore, to revert to these at present, 
as explanatory of the varieties of memoiy ; 
since the same secondary laws, which diver- 
sify our suggestions as mere conceptions, 
without any notion of priority combined 
with them, diversify them, in like manner, 
when the notion of this relation is combined 
with them. 

in estimating the power of memory, how- 
ever, in those striking diversities of it which 
appear in different individuals, I must warn 
you against an error into which you may na.. 
turally fall, if you pay attention chiefly to the 
more obvious suggestions, which arise and 
display themselves in the common inter- 
course of hfe. It is in this way, that a good 
memory, which is, in itself, so essenti^ an 
accompaniment of profound and accurate 
judgment, has fallen intp a sort of proverbial 
disrepute, as if unfriendly to judgment, or in- 
dicative of a defect in this nobler part of our 
intellectual constitution. In the cases, how- 
ever, which have led to this very erroneous 
remark, it is not the quantity, if I may so 
express it, of the power of memory, but the 
peculiar species of it, that, by the sort of 
connexions which it involves, presents itself 
to us more readily, and seems more absurd, 
merely by coming thus more frequently be- 
fore our view. 

What we are too ready to consider, ex- 
clusively as memoiy, is the suggestion which 
takes place, accordmg to the mere relations 
of contiguity in time and place, of the very 
objects themselves, without regard to the 
conceptions, which arise, in our trains of 
thought, by the same power of spontaneous 
suggestion, but which arise accordmg to 
other relations, and which, therefore, we ne- 
ver think of ascribing to the same simple 
power. It is not a good memory, in its best 
sense, as a rich and reterftive store of concep- 
tions, that is unfriendly to mtellectual excel- 
lence, XKietic or philosophic, but a memory 
of which the predominant tendency is to 
sugg^t objects or ima^s which existed be- 
fore in this very order, in which, as objects 
or images, they existed before, according to 
the merely imitative relations of contigmty. 
The richer the memory, and consequently 
the greater the number of images that may 
arise to the poet, and of powers and' effects 
thnt may arise to the philosopher, the more 


copious, in both cases, will be the sugges- 
tions of analogy, which constitute poetic in- 
vention or philosophic discovery, — and the 
more copious the suggestions of analogy may 
be, the richer and more diversified, it is evi- 
dent, must be the inventive power of the 
mind. It IS the quality of memory, then, as 
suggesting objects in their old and famihar 
sequences of contiguity, not the quantity of 
the store of suggestions tha^ is unfriendly to 
genius, though, as I before remarked, this 
very difference of quahty may, to superficial 
observers, seem like a difference of the quan- 
tity of the actual power. 

It is in common conversation chiefly that 
we judge of the excellence of the memory of 
others, and that we feel our own defects of 
it, — and the species of relation which forms 
by far the most important tie of things, in 
ordinary discourse, is that of previous conti- 
guity. We talk of things which happened 
at certain times, and in certain places ; and 
he who remembers these best, seems to us 
to have the best memory, though the other 
more important species of suggestion, ac- 
cording to analogy, may, in his mmd, be 
wholly unproductive, and though no greater 
number of images, therefore, may be stored 
in it, and no greater number of spontaneous 
suggestions arise ; but, on the contrary, per- 
haps, far fewer than in the more philosophic 
minds, whose admirable inventions and dis- 
coveries, as we term them, we admire, hut 
whose supposed bad memories, which are in 
truth only different modifications of the same 
principle of suggestion, we lament. 

The most ignorant of the vulgar, in de- 
scribing a single event, pour out a number 
of suggestions of contiguity, which may 
astonish us mdced, though they are a proof 
not that they remember more, hut only that 
their prevailing suggestions take place, ac- 
cording to one almost exclusive relation. It 
is impossible to listen to a narrative of the 
most simple event, by one of the common 
people who are unaccustomed to pay much 
attention to events but as they occur to- 
gether, without being struck with a readi- 
ness of suggestion of mmimerahle petty cir- 
cumstances which might seem like superior- 
ity of memory, if we did not take into ac- 
count the comparatively small number of 
their suggestions of a different class. They 
do not truly remember more than others, but 
their memory is different in quality from the 
memory of others. Suggestions arise in 
their minds which do not arise in other 
minds ; hut there is at least an equal num- 
ber of suggestions that arise in the minds of 
others, of which their minds, in the same 
circumstances, would be whoUy unsuscepti- 
ble. Yet still, as I have said, to common 
observers, their memory will appear quick 
and retentive, in a peculiar and far surpass- 
ing degree. How many tnflmg facts, for 
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example, does Mrs. Quickly heap together 
to force upon Sir John Falstaff’s remem- 
brance his promise of marriage. The pas- 
sage is quoted by Lord Karnes, as a very 
lively illustration of the species of recollec- 
tions of a vulgar mind. 

In the mmds of some persons, thoughts 
and circumstances crowd upon each other by 
the slightest connexions. I ascribe this to 
a bluntness in^tfee discerning faculty ; for a 
person who cannot accurately distinguish be- 
tween a slight connexion and one that is 
more intimate is equally affected by each ; 
such a person must necessarily have a great 
flow of ideas, because they are introduced 
by any relation indifferently ; and the slight- 
er relations, being without number, furnish 
ideas without end. This doctrine is, in 
a hvely manner, illustrated by Shakspeare : — 

‘Faktaff, What is the gross sum that I 
owe thee ? 

‘ Hostess, Marry, if thou wert an honest 
man, thyself and thy money too. Thou 
didst swear to me on a parcel-gilt goblet, 
sitting in my Dolphin-chamber, at the round 
table, by a sea-coal fire, on Wednesday in 
Whitsun-week, when the Prince broke thy 
head for likening him to a singing man of 
Windsor; thou didst swear to me then, as I 
was washing thy wound, to marry me, and 
make me my lady thy wife. Uanst thou 
deny it? Did not Goodwife Keech, the 
butcher’s wife, come in then, and call me 
Gossip Quickly ? coming in to borrow a 
mess of vinegar ; telling us she had a good 
dish of prawns ; whereby thou didst desire 
to eat some ; whereby I told thee they were 
ill for a green wound. And didst not thou, 
when she was gone down stairs, desire me 
to be no more so familiarity with such poor 
people, saying, that ere long they should 
call me madam ? And didst thou not kiss 
me, and bid me fetch thee thirty shilhngs ? 
I put thee now to thy book oath, deny it if 
thou canst . — Second Part, Henry IV, Act 2, 
Scene 2. 

“ On the other hand, a man of accurate 
judgment cannot have a great flow of ideas ; 
because the slighter relations, making no 
figure in his mind, have no power to mtro- 
duce ideas. And hence it is, that accurate 
jud^ent is not friendly to declamation or 
copious eloquence. This reasoning is con- 
firmed by experience ; for it is a noted ob- 
servation, That a great or comprehensive 
memory is seldom connected with a good 
judgment.”* 

It is not from any defect of memory, as 
Lord Karnes thinks, that fewer of the ideas 
which prevail in common conversation, arise 
to a mind of accurate judgment; but be- 
cause the prevailing tendencies to suggestion. 


♦ Elements oi 'Jnticism, Chap. I. 


in such a mind, axe of a species that have 
httle relation to the dates, &c. of the oc- 
currences that are the ordinary topics of fa- 
miliar discourse. The memory differs in 
quahty, not in quantity ; or, at least, the de- 
fect of these ordinary topics is not itself a 
proof that the general power of suggestion is 
less vigorous. 

In the case of extemporary eloquence, in- 
deed, the flow of mere words may be more 
copious in him who is not accustomed to 
dwell on the permanent relations of objects, 
but on the slighter circumstances of percep- 
tion and local connexion. Yet this is far 
fiom proving that the memory of such a per- 
son, which implies much more than the re- 
currence of verbal signs, is less comprehen- 
sive ; on the contrary, there is every reason 
to suppose, that, unless probably in a few 
very extraordinary cases, which are as little 
to be taken into account, in a general esti- 
mate of this kind, as the form and functions 
of monsters in a physiological inquiry, tho 
whole series of suggestions, of which a pro- 
found and discrimmating mind is capable, is 
greater, upon the whole, than the number ot 
those which rise so readily to the mind of a 
superficial thinker. The ^eat difference is, 
that the wealth of the one is composed mere- 
ly of those smaller pieces which are in con- 
tinual request, and therefore brought more 
frequently to view, — while the abundance ot 
the other consists chiefly in those more pre- 
cious coins, which are rather deposited than 
carried about for current use, but which, 
when brought forward, exhibit a magnificence 
of wealth, to which the petty counters of 
the multitude are comparatively insignifi- 
cant. 


LECTURE XLII. 

REDUCTION OF CERTAIN SUPPOSED MENTAL FA- 
CULTIES TO SIMPLE SUGGESTION. — UI. IMA- 
GINATION. 

Gentlemen, the inquiries which have occu- 
pied us with respect to the phenomena of 
the principle of suggestion, have, I trust, 
shown you what that principle is, as distin- 
guished from the olher principles of our men- 
tal constitution. It becomes necessary, how- 
ever, in justification of that simple arrange- 
ment which I ventured to propose to you, 
to consider this principle not merely in rela- 
tion to the phenomena which I have includ- 
ed under it, but also m relation to other ar- 
rangements, and to show, that this one ge- 
neral tendency of the mind is sufficient to 
account for a variety of phenomena which 
have been referred to pecuiiax powers of the 
understanding. This I endeavoured to prove 
in my last lecture, with respect to two of 
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these supposed intellectual powers, — the 
powers, as they have been termed, of Con^ 
ception and Memory. 

In the first place, I showed, of concep- 
tion, that, far from^ being distinguishable 
from suggestion, it is only a particular in- 
stance or operation of that very principle ; 
what are called the laws of suggestion or as- 
sociation, in relation to our mere ideas, be- 
ing nothing more than the general circum- 
stances, according to which conceptions fol- 
low conceptions, in our trains of thought. A 
particular conception, indeed, as one state of 
mind, differs from that general tendency of 
suggestion, in consequence of which it arises ; 
but it differs from it only in the same way 
as any other particular feeling differs from 
that general mental susceptibility to which 
we trace it ; as our sensation of a particular 
sound or odour, for example, differs from the 
senses of smell and hearing, by which we are 
capable of perceiving all the varieties of 
sounds and odours. The power of sugges- 
tion is that capacity of the mind by which 
conceptions arise ; as the power of vision is 
that capacity of the mind by which we are 
sensible of the ’varieties of light; and we 
might as well speak of a power of seeing a 
particular colour, distinct from vision, as of 
a power of conceiving the same particular 
colour, distinct from the influence of the ge- 
neral tendency of the mind that is termed 
by us suggestion. When I hear the sound 
of my friend’s name, — and the conception of 
my fnend immediately arises, — there is not, 
in the production of this one mental state, 
the operation both of a power of association 
or suggestion, and of a power of conception ; 
but there is a development of that single ceu- 
pacity, or property of the mind, in conse- 
quence of which, certain conceptions arise, 
^ter certain other conceptions or percep- 
tions. We may call this particular property 
either the capacity of conception, or the ca- 
pacity of suggestion, as we please ; the one 
term, conception, having more immediate re- 
ference to the object conceived, — ^the other, 
suggestion, to the conceiving mind; but the 
feeling itself of which we speak, — ^the parti- 
cular conception suggested, — whether we 
regard it in reference to the mind in which 
it rises, or to the object which it seems to 
represent ; and, by whatever word, or com- 
bination of words, we may choose to desig- 
nate it, is still only one affection of the 
mind; as a man is still the same individual | 
being, whatever name we may give to him, 
whemer we call him simjply a man, or speak : 
of him hy his own individual appellation, or | 
in his different relations to other beings like : 
himself, a son, a hrother, a father. The 
mistake which has M to this distinction of 
the power of conception from the power of 
suggestion, hy whi^ our conceptions arise, 
I imQwed to be that vague, hut universal 


mistake, as to the nature of association, 
which supposes a certain mysterious union 
of the suggesting and suggested idea, to pre- 
cede their mutual suggestion, in which case 
this supposed mysterious union, and the rise 
of the conception itself, ocemring at differ- 
ent periods, might indeed be allowed to be 
indicative of different mental powers or pro- 
perties. ^ 

After sho’wing our conceytibns to be only 
particular modifications or examples of the 
general power of suggestion, — ^which would 
be a word absolutely without meaning, if no- 
thing were suggested, — I proceeded to con- 
sider our remembrances, analyzing these into 
two distinct parts, a particular conception of 
some object or feeling remembered, and the 
accompanying feeling of a certain relation of 
priority to our present consciousness. The 
simple conception which forms one of the 
elements of the remembrance, and differs in 
no respect from the conceptions that are un- 
accompanied with the notion of a relation of 
time, IS of course reducible to the power of 
simple suggestion, to which all our concep- 
tions are to be referred ; the feeling of the 
relation of priority, which forms its other ele- 
ment, is, like our feeling of every other re- 
lation, an effect of that general susceptibili- 
ty of relation suggested, which we are to con- 
sider afterwards. The remembrance, there- 
fore, being a complex feeling, is a proof of 
these two susceptibilities of the mind, to 
which w^e owe the constituent elementary 
feelings ; but it is not a proof of any third 
power, more than the sight of a rose, com- 
bined ’vrith the perception of its fragrance, is 
a proof that we possess some third sense or 
power, distinct from those which give us the 
elementary sensations of colour and odour, 
of which our complex sensation is formed. 
What we term memory, then, in distinction 
from mere conception, is not a new power, 
but merely a complex result of different men- 
tal capacities ; as my complex feeling, when 
I look at an extensive landscape, and regard 
the various contiguities, or other local rela- 
tions of the parts to each other, high or low, 
above or beneath, remote or near, is a proof 
indeed that I have a capacity of discerning 
relations, as well as a capacity of vision, but 
not a proof of any power distinct from both, 
i and requiring, therefore, a separate place in 
! our primary classifications of the intellectual 
fimctions. The relations of time, in this re- 
spect, do not differ from the relations of place ; 
our conceptions may be combined with the 
one as much as with the other ; and the re • 
membrance, in every case, is a mere concep- 
tion, like any other mere conception, com- 
bined with a certain feeling of relation, and 
nothing more. 

Of the inestimable advantages which we 
receive from that composition of feelings 
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which constitutes memory, I have already 
treated too fully to need to recal them to your 
attention. You know it as that to which we 
are indebted for all the knowledge which we 
possess, — not merely for every thing which 
raises us above the ignorance and superstition 
of the vulgar, to the noble luxuries of science 
and enlightened belief, but for every thing 
which raises us above that state of unreflect- 
ing imbecility, ccmpared with which the dull 
glimpses of thought that determine the half- 
instinctive actions of the idiot, in avoiding 
danger, and seeking the gratification of his 
animal appetites, would be wisdom and phi- 
losophy. In the rich, and ever-ready stores 
of a well-cultivated mind, we have the only 
image, which we can in any way acquire, of 
the Omniscience of the Sovereign Intellect, 
—of that BEING, to whom omniscience, in all 
its infinity of comprehension of whatever is, 
and of whatever is to be, is the knowledge 
only of the wonders of H:s own creative 
ower. We acquire our knowledge slowly, 
ut we retrace it rapidly. The universe it- 
self, when we have enriched our memory 
with the knowledge of its laws, may thus, in 
some measure, be said to be comprized in a 
single retrospective thought of man, — ^in a 
single thought of the frail and dependent 
creature, who, as an individual, is scarcely to 
be counted as any thing in that very infinity 
which he comprehends and measures ; — 

** What wealth, m Memory’s firm record. 

Which, shovXd it perish, could this world recal, 

In colours fresh, origimlly bright, 

From the dark shadows or o’erwhelming years.” 

YouTtg. 

Nor is it only intellectual wealth which 
we thus acquire and preserve , it is by our 
remembrances that we are truly moral be- 
ings, because we owe to them the veiy con- 
ception of every thing which can be the ob- 
ject of morality. Without them there could 
be no esteem, no gratification for kindness 
received, no compassion for those w'-ho are 
in sorrow, no love of what is honourable and 
benevolent. How many of our purest af- 
fections might we trace, through a long senes 
of reciproc^ kindnesses, to the earliest years 

of our boyhood — to the field of our sports 

to the nursery — to the very cra^e in which 
our smile answered only still fonder smiles 
that hung ceaseless around it ! The Greeks, 
m their Theogony, by a happy allegorical il- 
lustration of the importance of this princi- 
ple, to all the exercises of fancy and the 
understanding, fabled the Muses to be 
Daughters of Memory. They might, with 
equal truth, have given the same parentage 
to the Virtues. 

The next class of phenomena, ascribed er- 
roneously to a peculiar intellectual power, 
which remains to be considered by us, is 
that which comprehends the phenomena of 


imagination. We not merely perceive ob- 
jects, and conceive or remember them sim- 
ply as they were, but we have the power of 
combining them in various new assemblages, 
— of forming at our will, with a sort of de- 
legated omnipotence, not a single universe 
I merely, but a new and varied universe, with 
; every succession of our thought. The ma- 
I tenals of which we form them are, indeed, 
materials that exist in every mind ; but they 
exist in every mind only as the stones exist 
shapeless in the quarry, that require little 
more than mechanic labour to convert them 
into common dwellings, but that rise into 
palaces and temples only at the command of 
architectural genius. 

I “ Indistinct, 

I In vulgar bosoms, and unnoticed, lie 

These stores of secret wealth. But some there are 
Conscious of Nature, and the rule which Man 
O’er Nature holds; some who, within themsehes 
Retiring, from the trivial scenes of chance 
And momentary passion, can at will 
Call up these fair exemplars of the mind, 

Review their features, scan the secret laws 
Which bind them to each other, and display 
By forms, or sounds, or colours, to the sense 
Their latent charms. The Baid, nor length, nor 
depth. 

Nor place, nor form controls. To eyes, to ears. 

To every organ of the copious mind, 
rie offereth all its treasures. Him the hours, 

The seasons him obey j and changeful time 
Sees him at will keep measure witn his flight. 

At will outstnp It. To enhance his toil, 

He summoneth from the uttermost extent 
Ot things, which God hath taught him, every form 
Auxiliar, every power ; and all beside 
Excludes imperious. His prevailing hand 
Gives to corporeal essence life and sense. 

And every stately function of the soul. 

'Ihe soul itself to him obsequious lies 
Like matter’s passive heap ; and, as he wills. 

To reason and affection he assigns 
Their just alliances, their just degrees : 

Whence his peculiar honours ; whence the race 
Of men, who people his delighted world, 

Transcend as far the uncertain sons ot earth 
As earth itself to his delightful world 
The palm of spotless beauty doth resign.”* 

Such are the sublime functions of imagi- 
nation. But we must not conceive, merely 
because they are sublime, that they compre- 
hend the whole office of imagination, or even 
Its most important uses. It is of far more 
importance to mankind, as it operates in the 
common offices of hfe, — in those familiar 
feelings of every hour, which we never think 
of refemng to any faculty, or of estimating 
their value in reference to other classes of 
feelings. What are all those pictures of the 
future, which are for ever before our eyes, 
in the successive hopes, and fears, and de- 
signs of life, but imaginations, in which cir- 
cumstances are combined that never perhaps, 
m the same forms and proportions, have ex- 


♦ Pleasures of Imagination, second form of the poem, 
B. IV. V. — 66—130, — ^with the substitution, m v. 68, or 
“ Stores of Stjcrel wealth,” instead of 

“ Pleasing stores, unless the casual force 
Of thmgs external prompt the heedless mind 
To recognize her wealth ” 

The addition after ** sense,*’ in v. 78. (or v. U, as 
quoted,) of ** Their latent charms in the next verse 
the exclusion of the verses from 79 to wiU,” in v. 1U8 
ami the exclusion also of V. 127. 
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isted in reality, and which, very probably, extent it may be true, is certainly false in 
are never to exist but in those very hopes part at least. ^ i . 

and fears, which we have formed ? The wri- We have seen, m considering sonae othei 
ter of romance gives secret motives “and pas- mental processes, that these are rendered 
sions to the characters which he invents, and very different in appearance by the union of 
adds incident to incident in the long senes desire ; that mere perception, in this way, 
of complicated action which he developes. becomes attention— mere memory, recollec- 
What he does, we, too, are doing every tion. A similar difference is produced by 
hour ‘—contriving events that never are to theunifM of the same feeling in*he phe- 
happen, imagining motives and passions, and nomena which we are at present consider- 
thinking our httle romances, of which our- ing. 

selves, as may be supposed, are the primary Imagination, then, may be considered in 
heroes, but in the plot of which there is a two different hghts ; as it takes place with- 
Bufficient comphcation of adventures of those out desire, or, as it takes place with desire 
horn we love, and those whom we dislike, or intention. Let us consider, then, in the 
connected with the main piece, or episodi- first place, those new complex conceptions 
cally intermingled. Our romances of real which, when there is no accompanying de- 
hfe, though founded upon facts, are, in their sire, arise and start, as it were, upon the 
principal circumstances, fictions still ; and, mind, in its passive trains of thought, 
though the fancy which they display may That there is imagination, or new comhi- 
not be as brilliant, it is still the same in nation of images and feelings unaccompanied 
kind with that which forms and fills the his- with any desire, and consequently, altogether 
tory of imaginary heroes and heroines. The void of selection, is as true as that there is 
diiUest plodder over the obscurest desk, who memory without intentional reminiscence, 
sums up, in the evening, his daily tables of In the trains of our thought, conceptions rise 
profit and loss, and who nses in the morning often simply as they have existed before ; 
with the sole object of adding a few ciphers they rise often mixed in various forms and 
to that book of pounds and pence, which proportions as they never have existed he- 
contains the whole annual history of his life, fore ; and in both cases equally without any 
. — even he, while he half lays doTO his quill desire on our part. We as httle will the va- 
to think of future prices and future demands, rymg scenery of our reveries, and all the 
or future possibilities of loss, has his visions strange forms which seem to people them, 
and inspirations like the sublimest poet, — as we will the conception of any one with 
visions of a very different kind, indeed, from whom we are acquainted, when it rises to us 
those to which poets are accustomed hut in instant suggestion, merely on reading his 
involving as truly the inspirations of fan- familiar name. 

cy. I may conceive gold, it is said, — I may 

For these humble cases of imagination, it conceive a mountain ; and these states of my 
might perhaps be admitted, by those who mind, which are only faint transcripts of the 
are not aware how exactly they resemble in past, are simple conceptions. But if I con- 
kind the sublimer examples of it, thatnope- ceive a golden mountain, which I never saw, 
culiar intellectual power different from sim- I must, it is said, have put together these two 
pie suggestion is necessary. But is there conceptions ; and this conception, different 
not some peculiar power exerted in the splen- from any thing in nature, is, in strict lan- 
did works of eloquence and poetic art, — ^in guage, not a mere conception, but an ima- 
those fictions which seem to give all the re- gmation. 

ality of nature to ideal things, or to add some Has any thing, however, taken place in 
new majesty or loveliness even to the very this last case, different from what occurred 
magnificence of nature itself, and which in the two former ? 

would seem, therefor, to raise art above na^ The argument which I used in treating of 
ture, if this very art were not one of the voluntary reminiscence, is equally applicable 
forms which nature itself assumes? in the present instance. I then showed you 

In these, too, if we an^yze the phenome- the absurdity of supposing that we can wil 
na with sufficient minuteness, we shall find the existence of any particular idea ; since 
results similar to those which we discovered this would be to suppose us either to will 
in our analysis of the former tribes of phe- without knowing what we willed, which is 
nomena, Iscribed in like manner erroneously absurd, — or to know already what we willed 
to peculiar powers. . to know, which is not less absurd. In like 

To th^ analysis let us now proceed. manner, I cannot have selected the images 

- of gold and a mountain with the intention of 

Ima^narion has been generally regarded forming the compound of a golden mountain • 
as implying a voluntary selection and com- since it is very evident that, if I willed that 
bination ef ^ images, for the production of particular compound, I must have had the 
compound different from those which na- conception of a golden mountain previously 
tore exhibits* This opinion, to whatever to my conception of a golden mountain. The 
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argument in tliis case is sui’ely demonstra- 
tive ; and t^ same argument will apply e- 
quaUy to every other individual case that may 
be supposed, whether the images be few or 
many, — transient, or continued through the 
longest reveries. If we select images with 
the view of forming u particular compound, 
we must already have formed this compound; 
and to s#ect them for no purpose whatever, 
is, in truth, net to select at all. 

But if there caimot have been any selec- 
tion of images for composing with them the 
notion of a golden mountain, how happens 
it that the conception of this object, so dif- 
ferent from any thing we have ever seen, 
should arise in the mmd ? 

For the solution of this supposed difficul- 
ty, I might remark, that it is far from neces- 
sary to suggestion, that there should be any 
complete resemblance of the object suggest- 
ed to that which suggests it, or that they 
should formerly have been proximate as the 
direct images of things existing together; 
and that, on the same principle as that by 
which a giant suggests a pigmy, or, still more, 
as analogous objects suggest objects merely 
analogous, — a tempest, for example, the short 
violence of mortal tyranny, or a day of ver- 
nal sunshme, the serene benevolence of its 
God, — so the mere conception of a moun- 
tain of one substance or colour, may suggest 
the analogous conception of a mountain of 
gold. But, though this general tendency to 
analogous suggestions might seem, perhaps, 
sufficient to explain the whole difficulty, the 
true theory of this, and of every other spe- 
cies of complex conception, appears to me to 
depend, not on this general tendency mere- 
ly, but, in a great degree also, on that fact 
with respect to suggestion, which I stated 
and illustrated in a former Lecture, — the 
fact that various conceptions, in that parti- 
cular sense of coexistence or complexity, 
which I explained to you as all that can be 
understood in the case of mind, may exist 
together, forming one complex feeling, and 
that one part of this complexity may suggest 
one conception, while another part suggests 
a different conception, that may, in like man- 
ner unite, and form one harmonizing whole. 
The conception of the colour of gold, for ex- 
ample, and the conception of a mountain, 
may be thus, as it were, separately suggest- 
ed, by parts of some preceding group of ima- 
ges coexisting in the mind; or the concep- 
tion of a mountain remaining, its greenness 
or brownness, which are parts of the com- 
plex feeling, may, as colours, suggest va- 
rious other colours, in the same way as if 
the conception of the form of the mountain 
had ceased ; the colours thus suggested by 
some former colour, — ^that of gold among the 
rest, — coalescing, as they arise, with the re- 
maining conception of tne projecting mass ; 
and all this happens, not in consequence of 


any selection of ours, but merely in con- 
formity with the common laws of sugges. 
tion ; with those laws by which, as I have 
shovm to you in every instance of vision, a 
mere sensation of colour continues to coex- 
ist with what is in truth only an associate 
conception of some particular tangible form, 
and to blend itself in intimate diflffision with 
the conception which it has suggested, as if 
the eye were itself capable of originally dis- 
tinguishing convexity, concavity, and every 
varied form of position and magnitude. 

The momentary groups of images that 
arise, independently of any desire or choice 
on our part, and arise in almost every minute 
to almost every mmd, constitute by far the 
greater number of our imaginations ; and to 
suppose a predetermining selection necessary 
to every new complex conception, would 
therefore be almost to annihilate imagination 
itself. It might leave it, indeed, to the 
writers of poetry and romance, and to all 
who are in the habit of embellishing their 
conversation with the graces and the won- 
ders of extemporary romance; but, in the 
greater number of mankind, it would be to 
annihilate it wholly ; since in them, there is 
no intentional creation of images, but their 
fancy presents to them spontaneous images ; 
or rather, to speak more accurately, since 
fancy is but a general term, expressive of 
the variety of these very states of the mind, 
their mind, in consequence of its own origi- 
nal susceptibilities of change, exists, of itself, 
successively, in those various states, which 
constitute the feeh'ngs referred to fancy or 
imagination. 

Such is imagination, considered, as it most 
frequently occurs, without any accompanying 
desire, — a mode of the general capacity of 
simple suggestion, and nothing more. But 
there are, unquestionably, cases in which de- 
sire, or intention of some sort, accompanies 
it during the whole, or the chief part of the 
process ; and it is of these cases chiefly that 
we are accustomed to think, in speaking of 
this supposed power. Such is the frame of 
the mind, in composition of every species, in 
prose or verse. In this state, conceptions fol- 
low each other, and new assemblages are 
formed. It is a continued exercise of ima- 
gination : What, then, is the analysis of om 
feelings in this state of voluntary thought, 
when there is a desire of forming new groups 
of images, and new groups of images arise ? 

In the first place, to sit dowm to compose, 
is to have a general notion of some subject 
which we axe about,to treat, with the desire 
of developing it, and the expectation, or per- 
haps the coiffidence, that we shall be ah^g to 
develope it more or less fully. The desire, 
like every other vmd feeling, has a degree of 
permanence which our vivid feelings only 
possess; and, by its permanence,^ tends to 
keep the accompanying conception of the. 
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subject, which is the object of tne desire, al- tion arouna us. I remarked tp you, when 
so permanent before us ; and while it is thus I treated of the secondary laws of suggestion, 
\;ermanent, the usual spontaneous surges- the important influence which our concep- 
tions take place,-— conception following con- tions have in awabng each other, accordmg 
ception, in rapid but relative series, and our as they have been more or less recently corn- 
judgment, all the time, approving and reject- bined ; even the worst memory being able 
mg, according to those relations of fitness to repeat a short line of poetry immediately 
and unfitness to the subject, which it per- after reading it, though, in a very short tim^ 
ceives in the parts of the train. it might wholly forget it. There is, then, 

Such I conceive to be a faithful picture of most unquestionably, a pe(?uliar readiness of 
the state, or succesive states of the mmd, suggestion of recent images or feelings, 
in the process of ct^mposition. It is not the Accordingly, when we sit down to compose, 
exercise of a single power, but the develop- the thought of our subject is soon associate 
ment of various susceptibilities, — of desire, ed with every object around us, — with all 
, — of simple suggestion, by which conceptions that we see, — ^with every permanent sound, 
rise after conceptions, — of judgment or rela- — ^with the touch of the pen or the peifcil 
tive suggestion, by which a feeling of relative which we hold, — ^with our very tactud and 
fitness or unfitness arises, on the contempla- muscular feelings as we sit. All these sen- 
tion of the conceptions that have thus spon- sations, indeed, have been frequently con- 
taneously presented themselves. We think nected with other subjects ; but they more 
of some subject j the thought of this subject readily suggest our present subject, because 
induces various conceptions related to it. they have coexisted with it more recently. 
We approve of some, as having a relation of When, therefore, we are led away, almost 
fitness for our end, and disapprove of others, insensibly, to new trains of thought, which 
as unfit. We may term this complex state, might not, of themselves, for a long period, 
or series of states, imagination, or fancy, and lead us back again to those conceptions which 
the term may be convenient for its brevity, occupied us, or to the desire which accom- 
But, in using it, we must not forget that the panied them, we are rapidly brought back to 
term, however brief and simple, is still the these by the sight of some book which meets 
name of a state that is complex, or of a sue- our eye, — of the desk or table before us, — 
cession of certain states j that the phenome- or by some other of those sensations which 
na comprehended under it, being the same in I have already mentioned. In our efforts of 
nature, are not rendered, by this use of a composition there is a constant action of these 
mere word, different from those to which we causes, some of which would lead us away, 
have already given peculiar names, expres- while others bring us back. The general 
sive of them as they exist separately ; and laws of suggestion would, in many cases, 
that it is to the classes of these elementary fill our mmd with conceptions foreign to 
phenomena, therefore, that we must refer our object, and they do frequently produce 
the whole process of imagination in our phi- this effect ; but as often are we recalled by 
losophic analysis, — ^unless we exclude analy- the permanence of our desire, or still more 
sis altogether, and fill our mental vocabulary frequently by the same laws of suggestion 
with as many names of powers as there are which had disturbed and distracted us, opei- 
complex affections of the mind. atmgnow, in their connexion with the objects 

The feeling’of which I have spoken, as most of sense before us, in the way already men- 
important in fixing our train of thought so as tioned, and thus repairing the very evil to 
to allow continuous composition, is the vivid which they had given occasion, 
feeling of desire, coexisting with the concep- Such are the means with which nature has 

tion of the particular subject ; since this con- provided us for keeping the trains of our 
ception of the subject, which is essential to suggestion, not stea(hly indeed, hut almost 
the desire itself, must exist as long as the par- steely related to one particular object, 
ticular desire or intention exists, and, from which we wish to consider, or to illustrate 
the influence of the common laws of sugges- and adorn. Do the conceptions, however, 
tion, cannot thus continue in the mind with- which arise during this period, and which 
out inducing successively various other con- are ascribed to fancy or imagination, arise by 
ceptions related to the primary subject, and the simple laws of suggestion ? or are they 
to each other. to be ascribed to the operation of some dis- 

There ismiother circumstance, however, tinct power? 
whicb c^ tadbutes very.powerfully to keep 

thro trakJlf'si:^estion steadily related to the Accordmg to the analysis which I have 
subject which we wish to consider, given you, — ^if that analysis he faithful, — 
least, to recal outr thoughts to it, when there is no operation of any distinct power, 
they have wai^red frmn it so far as to have but merely the rise of various images ac- 
mtroduced trains of their own absolutely un~ cording to the ordinary laws of simple sug- 
o'>nnected with our subject. ^Ihis is the con- gestion, in coexistence with feelings that arise 
^!imt luesence of the Sfune objects of percep-jfrom some other common principles of the 
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mind, particularly desire, and the feelmg of 
of relation. 

In the creations of our fancy, it is very 
evident that the conceptions which arise 
must all have some relation to each other, 
or the new combinations would be mere 
wildness and confusion ; and to the relations, 
according to which conceptions may arise, 
there is scarcely ^y limit. The first line 
of a poem, if I have previously read the poem, 
may suggest to me the second line, by its re- 
lation of former contiguity ; it may suggest, 
by resemblance of thought or language, some 
similar line of another author ; it may sug- 
gest, by contrast, some of those ludicrous 
images which constitute parody j or it may 
suggest some image in harmony with its own 
subject, and some appropriate language with 
which to invest it, as when it suggested to its 
author the second line, and all the following 
lines of his poem. In this variety of sug- 
gestions, some of which would be called sim- 
ple conceptions or remembrances, while 
others would be ascribed to the inventive 
power of imagination, it is precisely the same 
principle which operates, — ^that principle of 
our mental constitution, by which one con- 
ception existing induces, of itself, some other 
conception relating to it. ^ In the inventive 
process, indeed, when it is long continued, 
there is this peculiarity to distinguish it fi:om 
the suggestions to which we do not give that 
name, that the process is accompanied with 
intention, or the desire of producing some 
new combination, together with the expec- 
tation that such a combination will arise, and 
with judgment, as it is termed in science, that 
discerns the greater or less aptness of the 
means that occur to us, for that end which 
we have in view ; or with taste, which is the 
name for the particular judgment in the fine 
arts, that discerns, in like manner, the apt- 
ness of the new combinations which arise 
for producing that end of pleasure which it 
is our wish to excite. But still the new 
suggestions or successions of thought, in 
which all that is truly inventive in the pro- 
cess consists, is nothing more than the op- 
eration of that principle of the mind to which 
memory itself is reducible, — ^the general ten- 
dency of our conceptions to suggest, in cer- 
tain circumstances, certain other conceptions 
related to them. 

This tendency, as we have already seen, is 
rariously modified in various minds ; and, in 
a former Lecture, I pointed out to you, and 
illustrated at considerable length, the nature 
of those peculiar tendencies of suggestion, 
which distinguish the conceptions of inven- 
tive genius from the humbler conceptions of 
coir mon minds: the mystery of which dif- 
ference, .^that appears so wonderful when 
we consider only the products of suggestion 
ji die two cases, ^we traced to this very 


simple circumstance, that, in the mind of in- 
ventive genius, conceptions follow each other 
chiefly according to the relations of analogy, 
which are infinite, and admit, therefore, of 
constant novelty; while in the humbler mind 
the prevailing tendencies of suggestion are 
those of former contiguity of objects in place 
and time, which are, of course, hmited, and 
by their very nature, limited to conceptions, 
that cannot confer, on the mind in which 
they arise, the honour of originality. In 
that process of fancy which we have now 
been considering, it must be remembered, 
that the splendid creations which it exhibits, 
when the process is complete, depend on 
this prevailing direction of the course of 
thought to andogous objects, rather than to 
such as have been merely proximate in time 
and place. But we must not conceive that 
the brilliant wonders, to which this tendency 
of suggestion gives birth, are to be referred, 
merely because they are brilliant and won- 
derful, to some power distinct from that 
simple suggestion to which they owe their 
being. 

These remarks are, I trust, sufficient to 
show^ the nature of that simple and general 
principle on which the separate suggestions 
that become permanently embodied in the 
delightful pictures of fancy, depend. It may 
be necessary, however, to illustrate, a little 
more fully, the nature of that selection, of 
which writers on the subject of imagination 
so frequently speak. 

I have already shown, that in far the 
greater number of imaginations, — in all those 
which enliven the momentary reveries that 
form so large a part of our mental history 
of each day, though, from the constant re- 
currence of objects of perception, more vivid 
and more intimately connected wnth our per- 
manent desires, they pass away, and are for- 
gotten almost as soon as they have arisen, — 
in all those visions of the future, which occu« 
py, with their own little hopes and fears, the 
^eat multitude of manbnd, the combina- 
tions of fancy which arise, are far from im- 
pljring any selection by that mind to which 
they arise, but occur to it, independent of 
any choice, by mere suggestion, or by the 
coexistence and combination of some con- 
ception, as it arises, with that remaining per- 
ception or conception which suggested it, 
or with some other remaining conception of 
a complex group. 

The selection, however, which we have 
to consider, is that which is supposed t« 
take place in cases of im^ination, where 
there is an undoubted desire of producing 
some new and splendid result. ^ 

"We seem to treat the thoughts thatpre 
sent themselves to the fancy in crowds,*’ it 
has been said, as a great man treats those 
[courtiers] that attend his levee. They are 
all ambitious of his attention — ^he goes round 
kS 
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the circle, bestowing a bow upon one, a 
smile upon another, asks a short question of 
a third, while a fourth is honoured with a 
articular conference ; and the greater part 
ave no particular mark of attention, but go 
as they came. It is true, he can give no 
mark of his attention to those who were not 
there ; but he has a sufiBcient number for 
making a choice and distinction.”* 

Of this selection I may remark, in the 
first place, as, indeed, I have already repeat- 
edly remarked, — that, when many images 
are together in our mind, we cannot com- 
bine two of them, with the view of forming 
a third, because this would be, in truth, to 
have already formed that third which we 
axe supposed to will to form. In the second 
place, I may remark, that we cannot, by any 
direct effort of will, banish from our mind 
any thought which we may conceive to be 
incongruous to our subject, so as to retain 
only such as are congruous. To desire to 
banish, is, in truth, effectively to retain, — 
the very desire making the particular thought 
more vivid than it otherwise would have 
been. 

We vainly labour to forgei 
What by the labour ive remember more.” 

We cannot select any two images, there- 
fore, out of many, with the express design 
of forming that third which results from 
them, since the design itself would imply 
their previous combination. We cannot ba- 
nish a third, fourth, or fifth image, coexist- 
ing with these two, from our feeling of their 
incongruity with the plan already conceived 
by us, since the wish of banishing them 
would only give to them a firmer place. We 
do not trmy separate the two images from 
the group by any direct effort of our will — 
for our will could have no power of producing 
the separation ; but Nature, by certain prm- 
ciples with which our mind is endowed,] 
forms the separation for us, and consequent- 
ly, the new- assemblage which remains after 
the separation of the rejected parts. This 
it does for us, according to the simple theory 
which I have been led to form of the pio- 
cess, in consequence of our feelmg of appro- 
bation — ^the feeling of the congruity of cer- 
tain images with 3ie plan already conceived 
by us ; for this feeling of approbation, and 
therefore of increased interest, cannot arise 
and continue, without rendering more lively 
the conceptions to which it is attached, pro- 
duej^, in short, a prominence and vividness 
of TOse particidar conceptions, in conse- 

^ which, they outlast the frdnter 
^C^tions that coexisted with them. This 
^lyi^ing influence of our mere approbation, 
vafy nearly in the same way as, in 
the pro<^S6 of tittention formerly considered 


by us, we found, that of a multitude of ob- 
jects, all equally present to our eye, and all 
producing, or at least capable of producing, 
an impression of some sort on the sentient 
mind, the mere feeling of interest, and the 
consequent desire of further knowledge, ren- 
dered some, in a single moment, more pro- 
minent than others, as if almost annihilating 
others that were equally before our view, 
but which faded more r^idly from their 
comparative indistinctness. 

The vividness of our mere approbation, 
then, might be sufficient of itself to vivify, 
in some degree, the conceptions with which 
it harmonizes, as our desire in attention ren- 
ders more vivid the perceptions to which it 
directly relates. But it is not merely as ap- 
probation that it operates — ^it operates also 
indirectly by inducing that very feeling, or 
combination of feelings, which we term at- 
tention j and adding, therefore, all the wa- 
city which attention gives to the relative and 
harmonizing image. When a conception 
arises to the poetic mind that seems pecu- 
liarly related to the primary conception of 
the subject, there is of course an instant ap- 
probation of it ; and, in consequence of this 
approbation, an almost instant desire of con- 
sidering the image more fully, and develop- 
ing or embodying, in the most powerful lan- 
guage, that beautiful relation which is per- 
ceived. There arises, in short, as I have 
said, that complex feeling of attention, which 
consists in the union of a certain desire with 
a certain perception or conception ; and 
when attention is thus excited, it is not won- 
derful that all the usual consequences of at- 
tention should follow, in the increased vivid 
ness of the conception to which we attend, 
and the lessened vividness, and therefore 
more rapid decay, of the coexisting images 
that have no relation to our desire. 

^ Of the various images that exist in the 
mind of the poet, in those efforts of fancy 
which we term cireative, because they exhi- 
bit to us results different from any that have 
been before exhibited to us, he does not, then, 
banish by his will, because he is not capable 
of thus ffirectly banishing a single image ot 
the confused group ; hut he has already some 
leading conception in his. mind 5 ho perceives 
the relation which certain images of the group 
bear to this leading conception ; and these 
images instantly becoming more lively, and 
therefore more permanent, the others gradu- 
ally disappear, and leave those beautiful 
groups which he seems to have brought to- 
gether by an effort of volition, merely because 
the simple laws of suggestion that have oper- 
ated wit^ut any control on his part, have 
brought into his mind a multitude of concep- 
tions, of which he is capable of feeling the re- 
lation of fitness or unfitness to his general 
plan^ What is suitable remains — ^not be- 
cause he wills it to remain, but because it is 
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rendered more \dvid by bis approval and in- 
tent admiration. "What is unsuitable dis- 
appears — ^not because he wills it to disappear 
—for his will would, in this case, serve only 
to retain it longer ; but simply because it has 
not attracted his admiration and attention, 
and therefore fades like every other faint con- 
ception. Nature is thus, to him, what she 
has been in every age, the only true and ever- 
lasting muse — therinspirer — to whom we are 
indebted as much for every thing which is 
magnificent in human art, as for those glori- 
ous models of excellence, which, in the living 
and inanimate scene of existing things, she 
has^ presented to the admiration of the genius 
which she inspires. 


LECTURE XLIIL 

REDUCTION OE CERTAIN SUPPOSED FACULTIES 
TO SIMPLE SUGGESTION — IV. HABIT — AD- 
VANTAGES DERIVED FROM THE ACCURATE 
REFERENCE OF THE PHENOMENA OF SUG- 
GESTION TO LAWS WHICH OPERATE ON THE 
TIME OF THE SUGGESTION ONLY, IN THE 
REFUTATION OF MECHANICAL THEORIES OF 
ASSOCIATION — REFUTATION OF HARTLEY’S 
THEORY. 

Gentlemen, we were engaged yesterday 
m considering and analyzingthe complex phe- 
nomena, usi^ly referred to a distinct intel- 
lectual faculty, which has been termed the 
Power of Imagination or Fancy ; and, par- 
ticularly, in tracing the most important ele- 
ments of these complex states, or successions 
of states of the ramd, to that principle of 
simple suggestion which has been the subject 
of our late examination. 

The various analyses into which we were 
led, in considering imagination, first, as it 
occurs without desue, in the short reveries 
of every hour, and afterwards, as it occurs in 
combination with desire, in the intentional 
processes of composition, were too long to 
admit of minute recapitulation ; and, I flat- 
ter myself, that you do not need any recapit- 
ulation to bring their results, at least, fully 
before you. 

That, in those short reveries which, inter- 
mingled as they are with our perceptions of 
actii^ things, and often giving their own co- 
lours to them, form so much of human hap- 
piness, and often too so much of human mi- 
sery — ^imagination, the producer of new 
forms, does not imply any new or peculiar fa- 
culty distinguishable from common sugges- 
tion, was made, I hope, sufficiently appar- 
ent ; and I trust you were equally convinc- 
ed, that, in the longest process of intention- 
al composition, the new combinations that 
arise to us are as little capable of bemg di- 
rectly WTlled 5 — ^that they do not imply in us 


any power of combining by our will various 
conceptions, or of banishing from our 
mind, by any effort of our mere will, other 
conceptions which appear to us inappropri- 
ate. 

As we cannot will the existence of any 
group of images, or of any image in a group, 
since this very will to produce it would im- 
ply its actual present existence as an object 
of our will ; so, what we call selection, can- 
not single from the group an image to the di ^ 
rect exclusion of others, since the operation 
of the mere will to exclude any image, by 
rendering it more vivid as an object of our de- 
sire, would tend more effectually to retain 
It. But there are, in that selection of which 
we speak, a feeling of the relation of certain 
parts of a complex group, to one leading con- 
ception of a particular subject — a consequent 
approbation of them, as in preference fit for 
our purpose, and a continued exclusive atten- 
tion to them ; or, in other words, a contin- 
ued desire of tiacmg and developing and em- 
bodying, in the fittest language, the peculiar 
relations which these parts of the complex 
group are felt by us to bear to the plan which 
we had pnmanly in view. The common 
effects, therefore, of attention or desire, 
take place in this, as in every other in- 
stance. The particular images to which we 
attend, become instantly more vivid, and, 
therefore, more prominent, so as to separate 
themselves, by their mere permanence, fiom 
the fainter conceptions that fade more rapid- 
ly; the remaining images, which were all 
that seemed to us to harmonize in the wider 
group, thus mingling together, as if we had 
formed by our very will the direct combina- 
tion, and excluded by our very will those 
incongruous parts, which our will, if we 
had vainly attempted to make the ex- 
periment, could have served only to ren- 
der more vivid, and, therefore, more last- 
ing. 

It is thus, without any exertion of facul- 
ties, different in kind from those which are 
exercised in the humblest intellectual func- 
tions of vulgar life, — ^by the mere capacity ox 
simple suggestion, which, as long as the con- 
ception of any subject, or part of a subject, 
remains, — presents, in accordance with it, 
image after image, by the capacity of feelings 
of relation in the perqeived fitness or unfit- 
ness of certain images fora particular design., 
--by that pnmary general desire, which com 
stituted, or gave birth to the design itself 
and other more particular and subordinate 
desires, which form the chief elements of 
the va^ng process of attention, to the va- 
rying images in the train of thought, — ^ 
those miracles of human art have arisen*, 
which have not merely immortalized their 
authors, but which confer a sort of dignity, — 
and a dignity of no slight species, even on 
those who axe capable merely of admiring 
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them, with an admiration that feels their 
real excellence. Indeed, next to the glory 
of produemg them, and, perhaps, not inferior 
to it in happiness, is the pleasure of 
being able thus to appreciate and ad- 
mire. 

Simple as the faculties may be, however, 
which are concerned in the complex process 
of imagination, to the fancy itself, by which 
these miracles are produced, there are truly 
no limits, — ^not in external things, for these 
it can mingle at pleasure,- — ^not in the affec- 
tions of the soul, for these, in its spiritual cre- 
ations, are as obedient to it as the mere forms 
of matter, — ^not even in infinity itself, for, af- 
ter it has conceived one infinity, it can still, 
in its speculations, add to it another and an- 
other, as if what would be impossible in na- 
ture, were possible to it. 

** What wealth in souls. 

That, scorning limit, or from place or time. 

Bold on creation’s confines walk and view 
What was and is, and more than e*er shall be^ 

Souls that can grasp whate’er the Almighty made. 
And wander wild through things impossible.” 

Youngs 

The conceptions which rise and mingle in 
our living pictures of fancy, being derived, 
not merely from the various climes of the 
earth which we inhabit, but from every part 
of the immensity of the universe, give to our 
imagination, if we consider it relatively to the 
objects of conception, a species of virtual om- 
nipresence, or a rapidity of passage almost as 
wonderful as omnipresence itself. “ Tot 
virtutes accepimus, tot artes, animum deni- 
que,” says Seneca, animum denique, cui 
nihil non eodem quo intendit momento per- 
vium est, sideribus, velociorem, quorum post 
multa saecula futures cursus antecedit.”* 
To the same purpose, hut more quamtly, says 
an ingenious French writer, comparing the 
velocity of our thought with that of the swift- 
est of material things : — Whatever rapidity 
we may gpve to light, what is it to that of my 
ima^nation ? I wish to rise to the planet Sa- 
turn, at the distemce of three hundred mil- 
lions of leagues from the earth. I am there. 
I will to ascend still higher, to the region of 
the fibced stars, at a distance from the earth 
winch is no longer to be counted by millions 
of leagues, but by millions of millions. I 
have already passed over all this immensity 
that intervenes. Woujd I explore the twelve 
famous constellations of the Zodiac? The 
Sun takes twelve months to journey through 
I have already traversed them 
all, in less time than it would have taken 
for me to pronounce their names.” 

** <piod intenris nihil est veloc'us illl, 

Et formal extenirfo q^nascunque, locosque j 

Nunc Sera, nunc voluens: nunc prises mosnia 
Rcintt. 

Nunc petit jS^yptiun virid^ttn, fontesque latentea 


Amhiguos Nili, et Libyse deserta peragrat. 

Abdita nunc terrae ingreditur : nunc proxima Soli 
Inter et errantes per coelum volvitur ignes, 

Et sola aeternum videt mdefessa Tonantem. 
Proximaque assequitur, cceptisque audacihus urget. 
Ouoque magis toto diversa a corpore fertur, 

Hoc magis immensas diversa a corpore vires 
Explicat, ac victrix membrorum incedit, et ultro 
Evolat ad superos, propriisque emtitur ahs.”!- 

The next class of phenomena to which, 
as in their chief circumstances, modes of the 
principles of suggestion, I wduld direct your 
attention, are the phenomena of Hahit, 

The effects of habit, are, by Dr. Eeid, 
ascribed to a peculiar ultimate principle of 
the mind ; and though I flatter myself, after 
the discussions which have engaged us, you 
are not very likely to fall into this error, it 
may he proper to enter into some fuller il- 
lustration and analysis of an influence, which 
is unquestionably one of the most powerful 
in our mental constitution. 

In treating of the secondary laws of sug- 
gestion, I before considered the effect of ge- 
neral habit, if it might so he termed, in mo- 
difying the suggestions of mere analogy. 
The habit which we are now to examine, 
however, is that in which the effects are not 
analogous merely, but strictly similar, in a 
tendency to the repetition of the same ac- 
tions. 

The nature of habit may be considered in 
two lights ; as it thus produces a greater 
tendency to certain actions, and as it occa- 
sions greater facility and excellence in those 
particular actions. 

The first form of its influence, then, which 
we have to consider, is that by which it 
renders us more prone to actions that have 
been frequently repeated. 

That the frequent repetition of any action 
increases the tendency to it, all of you must 
have experienced in yourselves, in innumer- 
able cases of little importance, perhaps, but 
sufficiently indicative of the influence ; and 
there are few of you, probably, who have 
not had an opportunity of remarking in others 
the fatal power of habits of a very different 
kmd. In the corruption of a great city, it 
is scarcely possible to look around, without 
perceiving some warning example of that 
blasting and deadening influence;, before 
which, eveiy thing that was generous and 
benevolent in the heart has withered, while 
every thing which was noxious has flourish- 
ed with more rapid maturity; hke those 
plants which can extend their roots, indeed, 
even in a pure soil, and fling out a few leaves 
amid balmy airs and odours, but which burst 
out in all their luxuriance, only from a soil 
that is fed with constant putrescency, and in 
an atmosphere which it is poison to inhale. 
It is not vice, — ^not cold, and insensible, and 
contented vice, that has never known any 
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better feelings, — ^whicb we view with me- j 
lancholy regret. It is virtue, — at least what 
once was virtue, — that has yielded progres- 
sively and silently to an influence scarcely 
perceived, till it has become the very thing 
which it abhorred. Nothing can be more 
just than the picture of this sad progress 
described in the well known Imes of 
Pope : — 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien. 

As, to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 

Yet, seen too oft, familiar with her face. 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace.”# 

In the slow progress of some insidious 
disease, which is scarcely regarded by its 
cheerful and unconscious victim, it is mourn- 
ful to mark the smile of gaiety as it plays 
over that very bloom, which is not the fresh- 
ness of health, but the flushing of approach- 
ing mortality, — amid studies, perhaps, just 
opening into intellectual excellence, and 
hopes and plans of generous ambition that 
are never to be fulfilled. But how much 
more painful is it, to behold that equally in- 
sidious and far more desolating progress with 
which gmlty passion steals upon the heart, 
— ^when there is still sufficient virtue to feel 
remorse, and to sigh at the remembrance of 
purer years, but not sufficient to throw oj0f 
the guilt, which is felt to be oppressive, and 
to return to that purity in which it would 
again, in its bitter moments, gladly take shel- 
ter, if only it had energy to vanquish the al- 
most irresistible habits that would tear it 
back ! 

Crimes lead to greater crimes, and link so straight, 
What first was accident at last is fate: 

The unhappy servant sinks into a slave, 

And virtue's last sad strugglings cannot save.” 

MaUet, 

We must not conceive, however, that ha- 
bit is powerful only in strengthening what is 
evilj — though it is this sort of operation 
which of course forces itself more upon our 
observation and memory, — ^like the noontide i 
darkness of the tempest, that is remember- 
ed, when the calm, and the sunshine, and 
the gentle shower are forgotten. There can 
be no question that the same principle 
which confirms and aggravates what is evil, 
strengthens and cherishes also what is good. | 
The virtuous, indeed, do not require the in- 
fluence of habitual benevolence or devotion 
to force them, as it were, to new acts of 
kindness to man, or to new sentiments of 
gratitude to God. But the temptations, to 
which even virtue might sometimes be in 
danger of yielding, in the commencement of 
its delightful progress, become powerless, 
and free from peril, when that progress is 
more advanced. There are spints which, 
even on earth, are elevated above that little 
scene of mortal ambition with which their 


benevolent wishes for the sufferers there, are 
the single tie that connects them still. All 
with them is serenity ; the darkness and the 
storm are beneath them. They have only 
to look do9vn, with generous sympathy, on 
those who have not yet risen so high ; and 
to look up, with gratitude, to that Heaven 
which is above their head, and which is al- 
most opening to receive them. 

To explain the influence of habit, in in- 
creasing the tendency to certain actions, I 
mnst remark, — what I have already more 
than once repeated, — that the suggesting in- 
fluence, which is usually expressed in the 
phrase association of ideas, though that very 
improper phrase would seem to limit it to 
our ideas or conceptions only, and has un- 
questionably produced a mistaken belief of 
this partial operation of a general influence, 
— is not limited to these more than to any 
other states of the mind, but occurs also 
with equal force in other feelings, which are 
not commonly termed ide^ or conceptions ; 
that our desires or other emotions, for exam 
pie, may, like them, form a part of our trains 
of suggestion ; and that it is not more 
* wonderful, therefore, that the states of the 
mind, which constitute certain desires, after 
frequently succeeding certain perceptions, 
should, on the mere renewal of the percep • 
tions, recur once more, than that any one con ■ 
ception should follow, in this manner, any 
other conception, — that the mere picture of 
a rose, for example, should suggest its fiu- 
grance ; or that verses, which we have fre- 
quently read, should rise once more succes- 
sively in our memory, when the hne which 
precedes them has been repeated to us, or 
remembered by us. To him who has long 
yielded servilely to habits of intoxication, the 
mere sight, or the mere conception of the 
poisonous beverage, to which he has devoted 
and sacrificed his health, and virtue, and hap- 
piness, will induce, almost as if mechanically, 
the series of mental affections, on which the 
worse than animal appetite, and the muscu- 
lar motions necessary for gratifying it de- 
pend. Perhaps, at the early period of the 
grovrth of the passion, there was little love 
of the wine itself, the desire of which was 
rather a consequence of the pleasiues of gay 
conversation that accompanied the too fre- 
quent draught But whatever different plea- 
sures may originally have accompanied it, 
the perception of the wine and the draught 
itself were frequent parts of the complex 
process ; and, therefore, those particular 
mental states, which constituted the repeat- 
ed volitions necessary for the particular mus- 
cular movements ; and it is not wonderful, 
therefore, that all the parts of the process 
should be revived by the mere revival of a 
single part. 

What is called the power of habit is ihm 
suggestion, and nothing more* Tht 
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of the wine before him has coe^sted innu- 
merable times with the desire of drinking* it. 
The state of mind, therefore, which consti- 
tutes the perception, induces, by the com- 
mon influence of suggestion, that other state 
of mind which constitutes the desire, and 
the desire all those other states or motions 
which have been its usual attendants. 

This influence of habit, then, in increas- 
ing the tendency to certain motions, is not 
very difficult of explanation, without the ne- 
cessity of having recourse to any principle 
of the mind distinct from that on which all 
our simple suggestions depend. If feelings 
tend to induce other feelings, in consequence 
of former proximity or coexistence, it would, 
indeed, be most wonderful if habitual ten- 
lencies were not produced. But the ten- 
dency to certain actions is not merely in- 
creased ; the action itself, in cases of com- 
plicated motion, becomes easier. 

In what manner is this mcreased facility 
to be explained ? 

If any of you were to try, for the first time, 
any one of the wondrous feats of the circus, 
— ^vaulting, dancing on the rope, or some of 
the more difficult equestrian exercises, — 
there is very little reason to think that the 
individual, whatever general vigour and agility 
he might possess, would he successful j and 
if he were so singularly fortunate as to per- 
form the feat at all, there can he no doubt 
that he would perform it with great labour 
and comparative awkwardness. A certain 
series of muscular contractions, alone, are 
best fitted for producing a certain senes of 
attitudes ; and, though we may all have the 
muscles necessary for these particular atti- 
tudes, and the power of producing in them 
the requisite contractions, we have not 
merely from the sight or conception of the 
particular attitude, a knowledge either of the 
particular muscles that are to be moved, or 
of the particular degrees of motion that may 
be necessary. In our first attempts, accord- 
ingly, though we may produce a rude imita- 
tion of the motion which we wish to imi- 
tate, the imitation must stiU be a very rude 
one ; because, in our ignorance of the parti- ] 
cular muscles and particular quantities of 
contraction, we contract muscles which ought 
to have remained at rest, and contract those 
which ought to be contracted only in a cer- 
tain degree, in a degree either greater or less 
than this middle point. By frequent repeti- 
tion, however, we gradually learn and remedy 
our mistakes ; hut we acquire this knowledge 
very 4owly, because we are not acquainted 
with tiie particsular parts of our muscular 
frnme, and wilh the pafticffiar state of the 
mind, nde^s^aiy tone i^rodncing the motion of 
a single musde separately from the others 
with which it is comMned The most slffi- 
anatomist, therefore, if he were to venture 


to make his appearance upon a tight rope, 
would be in as great danger of falling as any 
of the mob (who might gather around him, 
perhaps, in sufficient time at least to see him 
faJl) would be in his situation ; because, 
though he knows the various muscles of his 
frame, and even might he capable of foretell- 
ing what motions of certain muscles would 
secure him in his perilous elevation, he is yet 
unacquainted with the sejpai’ate states of 
mind that might instantly*produce the desir- 
ed limited motions of the desired muscles 5 
smee these precise states of mind never have 
been a part of his former consciousness. 

But, though our command over our sepa- 
rate muscles is not a command which we 
can exercise with instant skill, and though it 
is, and must be at all times exercised by us 
blindly, without any accurate perception of 
the nice parts of the process that are going 
on within us at our bidding, we do certainly 
acquire this gradual skill. In the long series 
of trials, we find what volitions have pro- 
duced an effect that resembles most the 
model which we have in view. At almost 
every repetition, either some muscle is left 
at rest, which was uselessly exerted before, 
or the degree of contraction of the same 
muscles is brought nearer and nearer to the 
desired point ; till, at length, having found 
the particular volitions which produce the 
desired effect, we repeat these frequently to- 
gether, so that, on the general principles of 
suggestion, they arise together afterwards 
with little risk of the interference of any 
awkward mcongmous volition which might 
disturb them, and destroy the beauty of the 
graceful movements, that seem now scarcely 
to require any effort in the performer, but to 
be to him what the muscular motions ne- 
cessary for simple walking or running are to 
us, — motions that, easy as they now seem to 
us all, were once learned by us as slowly, 
and with as many pamful failures, as the 
more difficult species of motions, which con- 
stitute their wonderful art, were learned 
in maturer life by the rope-dancer and the 
juggler. 

The painfulness and labour of our first ef 
forts in such attempts, it must he remember- 
ed, do not arise merely from our bringing too 
many muscles into play, with the view of 
producing a certain definite effect ; but also, 
in a great measure, from the absolute neces- 
sity of bringing more into play than we in- 
tended, for the pmpose of counteracting and 
remedying the evil occasioned by former ex- 
cess of motion. We lose our balance; and, 
merely in consequence of this loss of exact 
equilibrium, we are obliged to perform cer- 
tain other actions, not directly to execute the 
particular movement originally intended by 
us, hut simply to restore that equilibrium, 
without which it would be vain for us to at- 
tempt to execute it. AIL this unnecessari 
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labour, — which is a mere waste of strength, 
and a painful waste of it, — is of course saved 
to us, when we have made sufficient progress 
to be able at least to keep our balance ; and 
the desired motion thus becomes easier in 
two ways, both positively, by our nearer ap- 
proximation to that exact point of contraction 
which constitutes the perfect attitude, and, 
negatively, by the exclusion of those motions 
which our own awkwardness had rendered 
unavoidable. 

We have seen, then, in what manner, in 
conformity with that great principle of the 
mind considered by us, the phenomena of 
our habitual actions may be explained, both 
in the increased tendency to such actions, 
and the increased facility of performing 
them. 

I cannot quit the subject of our suggestions 
without remarking the advantage which we 
derive from the accurate reference of these 
to laws of mind, that operate at the time of 
the suggestion only, and not to any previous 
mysterious union of the parts of the tram, — 
in refuting the mechanical theories of asso- 
ciation, and of thought and passion in general, 
which, in some degree in all ages, but espe- 
cially since the publication of the work of 
Dr. Hartley, have so unfortimately seduced 
philosophers from the proper province of in- 
tellectual analysis, to employ themselves in 
fanciful comparisons of the affections of mat- 
ter and mini and at length to conceive that 
they had reduced all the phenomena of mind 
to corpuscular motions. The very use of 
the teim association has, unquestionably, in 
this respect, been of materid disadvantage ; 
and the opinion, which it seems to involve, 
of the necessity of some connecting process, 
prior to suggestson, some coexistence of per- 
ceptions, linked, as it were, together, by a 
common tie, has presented so many material 
analogies, that the mind which adopted it 
would very naturally become more ready to 
adopt that general materialism, which con- 
verts perception and passion, and the remem- 
brances of these, into states of sensorial par- 
ticles, more easily produced, as more fre- 
quently produced before, in the same man- 
ner as a tree bends most readily in the di- 
rection in which it has most frequently yield- 
ed to the storm. Had the attention been 
fixed less on the suggestions of grosser con- 
tiguity, than on the more refined suggestions 
of analogy or contrast, or on those which 
arise from the perception of objects seen for 
the fixst time, — ^the analogy of all the increas- 
ed flexibilities of matter would have been less 
apt to oecm-, or, at least, its influence would 
have been greatly lessened ; and the readers 
of many of those romances, which call them- 
selves systems of intellectual philosophy, 
would have viewed, with astonishment, the 
hypotheses of sensorial motions, and cur- 


rents of animal spirits, and furrows in the 
brain, and vibrations, and miniature vibra- 
tions, which false views of the mere time of 
association, in a connecting process of some 
sort prior to suggestion, have made them, m 
many cases, too ready to embrace. 

It is chiefly in the southern part of the is- 
land that the hypothesis of Dr. Hartley has 
met with followers ,* and his followers have 
generally been extravagant admirers of his 
philosophical genius, which I own, seems 
to me to be very opposite to the genius of 
sound philosophy. That there is consider- 
able acuteness, however, displayed in his 
work, and that it contains some successful 
analyses of complex feelings, I am far from 
denying; and, as intellectual science consists 
so much in the analysis of the complex phe- 
nomena of thought. Its influence, in this re- 
spect, has unquestionably been of service, in 
promoting that spirit of inquiry, which, in a 
science that presents no attraction to the 
senses, is so easily laid asleep, or at least so 
readily acquiesces, as if to justify its indolence, 
in the authority of great names, and of all 
that is ancient in error and venerable in ab- 
surdity. But, though the influence of his 
philosophy may have been of service in this 
respect, the advantage which has perhaps 
flowed from it in this way must have been 
inconsiderable compared with the great evil 
which has unquestionably flowed from it in 
another way, by leading the inquirer to acqui- 
esce in remote analogies, and to adopt explan- 
ations and arrangements of the phenomena 
of mind, — ^not as they agree with the actual 
phenomena, but as they chance to agree with 
some supposed phenomena of our material 
part. Dr. Hartley, indeed, does not con- 
sider materialism as a necessary consequence 
of his theory. He does not say that the vi- 
brations and vibrati uncles of the meduilaiy 
parts of the sensorium constitute the very 
sensations and passions, but merely that they 
are changes necessary to every mental affec- 
tion. Yet, by adopting a. supposed analogy 
of a particular species of motion, as common 
to ^ the intellectual functions, and thus im 
posing the necessity of finding, or attempting 
to find, in every case, some exact corres- 
pondence of the mental phenomena, with the 
vanrties and combinations of this particular 
species of motion, he has done as much to 
distract the attention of the intellectual in- 
quirer as if he had made all the phenomena 
to^ consist of this particular motion ; and, 
without contending for materialism, or even 
believing in matenaksm, has produced this 
belief in the minds of those Avho ha\ e adopt- 
ed his general system, as effectually as if he 
had himself believed and contended that the 
soul is a cube or a cone, or some iiregulaif 
solid of many sides. 

If we admit — as in sound philosophy it is 
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impossible not to admit — the existence of 
mind as a substance not cubical, conical, nor 
of many sides, regular or irregular, but one 
and simple, different from matter, and ca- 
pable, by the affections of which it is suscep- 
tible, of existing in all those various states 
which constitute the whole histoiy of our life, 
as sentient and intelligent, and moral beings, 
though we must allow that its sense of ex- 
temd things, and perhaps some of its other 
susceptibilities, require certain previous sen- 
sorial changes or affections, not for constitut- 
ing its feelings, but merely for giving occasion 
to them as any other cause gives occasion to 
any other effect ; — ^there is no reason for be- 
lieving that such changes of the material or- 
gans are necessary for every feeling or affec- 
tion of the mind, even as the mere occasions 
on which the feelings arise. Though we 
were to admit this necessity, however, with- 
out any reason for admitting it, and were to 
think ourselves obliged, therefore, to have 
recourse to some analogy of matter, we must 
BtiU reject the hypothesis of vibrations; since 
of all the corporeal changes that could he 
imagined, in the soft medullary matter of the 
brain and nerves, vibrations seem the least 
likely, — certainly, at least, the worst fitted 
for marking accmately the nice distinctions 
of things. Indeed it has always seemed to 
me peculiarly wonderful that such an hypo- 
thesis should have been formed by a phy- 
sician, to whom the structure of the brain 
and its appendages must have been familiar. 
If we wished to have a substance that should 
damp and deaden every species of vibration, 
so as to prevent a single vibration from being 
accurately transmitted, it would not be very 
easy to find one better suited for this purpose 
than that soft pulpy matter which is suppos- 
ed, by Dr. Hartley, to transmit, with most 
exact fidelity, all the nicest divisions of infini- 
tesimal vibratiuncles. 

Of the system of vibrations and vibratiun- 
cles, which has now fallen into merited dis- 
repute even with those who are inclined, in 
other respects, to hold in very high estima- 
tion the merits of Hartley, as an intellectual 
analyst, it is scarcely necessary to offer any 
serious confutation. The very prima^ facts 
of association or suggestion on which the 
whole of his metaphysical system is founded 
have always appeared to me a sufficient con- 
futation of that very hypothesis which is ad- 
duced to explain them ; and as these axe his 
favourite phenomena, on which he constant- 
ly insists, they may fairly be taken as the 
most suitable instances in which to examine 
the force of the analogy which he wishes to 
establish* Though the sensorium, then, 
were allowed to be, in almost every circum- 
stance, the^ very opposite of what it is — ^to he 
finely elastic, and composed of chords adapt- 
ed in the best possiUe manner for the nicest 
diffiBrences of vibrations ; and though varie- 


ties, in the mere times of vibration of the 
same string, were allowed to be sufficient 
for explaining all the infinite diversities of 
sensation ; still the influence of that very as- 
sociation on which Hartley founds so much, 
would remain wholly unexplained. We may 
suppose, indeed, any two of these chords, 
from accidental simultaneous impulse, to 
have vibrated together ; but this can be no 
reason, even though the accidental concur- 
rence of vibrations should have taken place 
one thousand times at the same moment, 
that there should be any greater tendency in 
the second chord than there was origindly, 
to vibrate, without a repetition of the primary 
impulse, in consequence of the mere vibra- 
tion of the first. If the chords, or series of 
vibratory particles, still retain the same length 
and tension, the motion of the second may 
indeed be allowed to be producible indirect- 
ly, by an impulse given only to the first, if 
the strings truly harmonize ; but in this case 
the motion of the second must have been pro- 
duced in like manner, originally, by the fii'st 
vibrations of the other, when external force 
was applied to it alone ; and, if the two 
series of vibratory particles be of such a kind 
as not to harmonize, a thousand accidental 
coexistences or successions of their vibrations 
cannot make them harmonize more than at 
first. Association, therefore, or habit, on 
such an hypothesis, would not be necessary 
to account for phenomena which must have 
taken place equally by the mere laws of har 
monies, without association. If the sight ot 
a pictured rose recal to me its fragrance, or 
the fragrance of a rose in the dark recal to 
me its form and colour, it is a proof that the 
sensorial chords, of which the vibrations give 
rise to these conceptions, are of such a length 
as to hannonize, and to admit, therefore, of 
joint vibration from a single impulse. But 
in this case it is surely imnecessary that both 
the sight and smell should ever have existed 
before. Though I had never smt a rose, the 
mere mM of one in the dark should have 
brought before me instantly the form and col- 
our which Inever hadbeheld, because it should 
instantly have produced this particular cor- 
responding vibration in the harmonizing 
strings ; and though I had never enjoyed its 
delightful fragrance, the mere picture of the 
flower on paper or canvass should have given 
me, in the very instant, by a similar cor- 
respondence of vibration, uie knowledge of 
its odour. 

All this, it may perhaps be said, would be 
very true, if the vibrations, of which meta- 
physical physiologists spe^ were meant in 
their common physical sense. But if they 
axe not used in their common physical sense, 
what is it that they are intended to denote ’ 
and why is not the precise difference point- 
ed out ? Nothing can be simpler than the 
meaning of the term vibration— an alternate 
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approach and retrocession of a series of par- 
ticles ; and if this particular species of mo- 
tion be not meant, it is certainly most ah- i 
surd to employ the term, when another term 
could have been adopted or invented with- 
out risk of error ; or at least to employ it 
without stating what is distinctly meant by 
it, as different from the other vibrations of 
which we are accustomed to speak. If it 
be not understood in its usual meaning, and 
if no other meaning be assigned to the term, 
the hypothesis, which expresses nothing that 
can be understood, has not even the scanty 
glory of being an h 5 rpothesis. The same 
phenomena might, with as much philosophic 
accuracy, be ascribed to any other fanciful 
term — to the Entelecheia of Aristotle, or to 
the Abracadabra of the Cabalists. Indeed, 
they might be ascribed to either of these 
magnificent words with greater accuracy, be- 
cause, though the words might leave us as 
ignorant as before, they at least would not 
communicate to us any notion positively 
false. There is certainly very httle resem- 
blance of memory to an effervescence, yet 
we might theorize as justly in ascribing me- 
mory to an effervescence as to a vibration, 
if we be allowed to understand both terms 
in a sense totally different from the common 
use, without even expressing wnat that dif- 
ferent sense is ; and if the followers of Hart- 
ley, in preferring vibratiuncles to little effer- 
vescences, profess to understand the term 
vibration as it is commonly understood, and 
to apply to the phenomena of association the 
common laws of vibrating chords, they must 
previously undertake to show tJiat the phe- 
nomena of musical chords, on which they 
found their hypothesis, are the reverse of 
what they are known to be, — ^that strings of 
such a length and tension as to harmonize, 
are not onginally capable of leceivmg vibrju 
tions from the motions of each other, but 
communicate their vibrations mutually only 
after they have repeatedly been touched to- 
gether, — and that musical chords, of such a 
length and tension as to be absolutely dis- 
cordant, acquire notwithstanding, when fre- 
quently touched with a bow or the finger, a 
tendency to harmonize, and at length vibrate 
together at the mere touch of one of them. 
Then, indeed, when the tendencies to vibra- 
tory motion are shown to he precisely the re- 
verse of what they are, the phenomena of sug- 
gestion might find some analogy in the pheno- 
mena of vibration ; but, knowing what we 
know of mnsical chords, it is impossible to 
bring their phenomena to hear, in the slight- 
est degree, on the phenomena of association, 
unless, indeed, by convincmg ns that, little 
as we know positively of the mysterious 
principle of suggestion, we may at least ne- 
gatively have perfect knowledge that it is not 
a vibration or a vibratinncle. 


LECTURE XLIV. 

ON THE INFLUENCE OF PAETICULAE SUGGES- 

TIONS ON THE INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL 

CHARACTER. 

Gentlemen, having now endeavoured to 
lay before you, and explain, as far as the Ik 
mited nature of these Lectures allows, the 
general phenomena which flow from the prin- 
ciple of simple Suggestion, I shall conclude 
tlus part of my Course with some remarks 
on the Influence of Particular Associations 
on the Intellectual and Moral Character. 
The speculation, if we had leisure to enter 
upon it fully, would be one of the most ex- 
tensive and interesting in the whole field of 
philosophic inquiry. But so many other 
subjects demand our attention, that a few 
slight notices are all which my limits at pre- 
sent permit. 

In these remaiks I use the familiar term 
associations for its convenient brevity, as ex- 
pressive of the suggestions that arise from 
former coexistence or successions of feelings, 
with perfect confidence that you can no 
longer be in any danger of attaching to it er- 
roneous notions, as if it implied some mys- 
terious process of umon of the feelings sug 
gesting and suggested, or any other influence 
than that which, at the moment of sugges- 
tion, certain feelings have as relative, (our 
proximate feeh'ngs among the rest,) to suggest 
other correlative feelings. 

In this tendency to mutual suggestion, 
which arises from the relation of former 
proximity, there is not a single perception 
or thought, or emotion of man, and conse- 
quently notan object around him, that is ca- 
pable of actmg on his senses, which may not 
have influence on the whole future character 
of his mind, by modifying, for ever after, in 
some greater or less degree, those complex 
feelings of good and evil, by which his pas- 
sions are excited or animated, and those 
complex opinions of another sort, which his 
imderstandmg may rashly form from partial 
views of the moment, or adopt as rashly 
from others, without examination. The in- 
fluence is a most powerful one, in all its va- 
rieties, and is unquestionably not the less 
powerful, when it operates, for being in most 
cases altogether unsuspected. It has been 
attempted to reduce to classes the soui'ces 
of our various prejudices, those idols of the 
tribe, and of the cave, and of the forum, 
and of the theatre,, as Lord Bacon has 
quaintly characterized them. But, since 
every event that befalls us may add, to the 
circumstances which accidentally accompany 
it, some permanent impression of pleasure ot 
pain, of satisfaction or disgust, it must never 
be forgotten that the enumeration of the pre- 
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judices, even of a single individual, must, if 
it be accurate, comprehend the whole history 
of his life, and that the enumeration of the 
sources of prejudice in mankind, must be, 
like the celebrated work of an ancient natu- 
ralist, as various as nature herself, “ tarn va- 
num quam natuia ipsa.” It is not on their 
truth alone, that even the justest opinions 
have depended for their support ; for even 
truth itself may, relatively to the individual, 
and is, relatively to all, in infancy, and, to 
the greater number -of mankind for life, a 
prejudice into which they are seduced hy af- 
fection or example, precisely in the same 
way as, on so many other occasions, they 
are seduced into error. Could we look back 
upon the history of our mind, it would be 
necessary, in estimating the influence of an 
opinion, to consider as often the lips from 
which it fell, as the certainty of the opinion 
itself, or perhaps even to take into account 
some accidental circumstance of pleasure or 
good fortune, which dispelled for a moment 
our usual obstinacy. We may have reason- 
ed justly on a particular subject for life, be- 
cause, at some happy moment, 

Perhaps Prosperity becalm’d our« breast ; 

Perhaps the wind just shifted from the Eastf 

I have already alluded to the influence of 
professional habits, in modifying the train of 
thought; and the observation of the still 
greater influence, which they exercise, in at- 
taching \mdue importance to particular sets 
of opinions, is probably as ancient as the di- 
vision of professions. The sciences may, 
in like manner, be considered as speculative 
professions ; and the exclusive student of 
any one of these is liable to a similar undue 
preference of that particular department of 
philosophy which aiForded the truths that 
astonished and delighted him in his entrance 
on the study, or raised him afterwards to 
distinction by discoveries of his own. We 
know our own internal enjoyments ; but we 
have no mode of discovering the internal en- 
joyments of others ; and a study, therefore, 
on which we have never entered, unless its 
ultimate utility he very apparent, presents to 
our imagination only the difficuities that are to 
oppose us, which are always more immediately 
obvious to our thought than the pleasure to 
which these very difficulties give rise. But 
the remembrance of ouf own past studies, is 
the remembrance of many hours of delight ; 
and even the difficulties which it brings be- 
fcne us, are difficulties overcome. The mere 
determination of the mind, therefore, in ear- 
ly youth, to a particuljCr profession or specu- 
tetive science/— though it may have arisen 
from acbidelital circumstances, or parental 
persu^ion oidy, aehd not in tiie slightest de- 
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gree from any preference or impulse of ge- 
nius at the time, is thus sufficient, hy the 
elements which it cannot fail to mingle in 
all our complex conceptions and desires, to 
impress for ever after the intellectual cha- 
racter, and to bend it, perhaps, from that 
opposite direction into which it would na- 
turally have turned. It has been said, that 
Heaven, which gave great qualities only to 
a small number of its favourites, gave vanity 
to all, as a full compensation ; and the proud 
and exclusive preference which attends any 
science or profession, hurtful as it certainly 
is, in preventing just views, and impeding 
general acquirements, has at least the advan- 
tage of serving, in some measure, like this 
umversal vanity, to comfort for the loss of 
that wider knowledge, which, in far the 
greater number of cases, must he altogether 
beyond attainment. The geometer, who, 
on returning a tragedy of Racine, which he 
had been requested to read, and which he 
had perused accordingly with most faithful 
labour, asked, with astonishment, what it 
was intended to demonstrate ? and the arith- 
metician, who, dui’ing the performance of 
Garrick, in one of his most pathetic charac- 
ters, employed himself in counting the words 
and syllables which that great actor uttered, 
only did, in small matters, what we are, 
every hour, in the habit of doing, in affairs 
of much more senous importance. 

How much of what is commonly called 
genius, — or, at least, how much of the se- 
condary direction of genius, which marks its 
varieties, and gives it a specific distinctive 
character, — depends on accidents of the 
slightest kind, that modify the general ten- 
dencies of suggestion, by the peculiar hveli- 
ness which they give to certain trains of 
thought ; I am aware, indeed, that, in cases 
of this sort, we may often err, — and that we 
may probably err, to a certain extent, in the 
greater number of them, — in ascnhing to the 
accident, those mental peculiarities, which 
existed before it unobserved, and which 
would afterwards, as original tendencies, 
have developed themselves, in any circum- 
stances m which the individual might have 
been placed ; but the influence of circum- 
stances, though apt to oe magnified, is not 
on that account the less real ; and though 
we may sometimes err, therefore, as to the 
particular examples, we cannot err as to the 
general influence itself. We are told, in the 
life of Chatterton, that, in his early boyhood, 
he was reckoned of very dull intellect, till he 
“ fell in love,” as his mother expressed it, 
with the illuminated capitals of an old mu- 
sical manuscript in French, from which she 
taught him his letters; and a black-letter 
Bible was the book from which she after- 
wards taught him to read. It is impossible 
to think of the subsequent history of this 
wonderful young man, without tracing a pro- 
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bable conneMon of those accidental circum- 
stances, which could not fail to give a pecu- 
liar importance to certain conceptions, with 
the character of that genius, which was af- 
terwards to make grey-headed erudition 
bend before it, and to astonish at least all those 
on whom it did not impose. 

The illustrious French naturalist Adanson, 
ii^as in very early hfe distmgmshed by his 
proficiency in classical studies. In his first 
years at colleger he obtained the highest 
prizes in Greek and Latin poetry, on which 
occasion he was presented wdth the works 
of Pliny and Aristotle. The interest which 
such a circumstance could not fail to give to 
the works of these ancient inquirers into na- 
ture, led him to pay so much attention to the 
subjects of which they treated, that when he 
was scarcely thirteen years of age, he wrote 
some valuable notes, on the volumes that 
had been given to rewaid his studies of a 
different kind. 

Vaucanson, the celebrated mechanician, — 
who, in every thing which did not relate to 
his art, showed so much stupidity, that it 
has been said of him, that he was as much a 
machme as any of the machines which he 
made, — ^happened, when a boy, to be long 
and frequently shut up in a room, in which 
there was nothing but a clock, which, there- 
fore, as the only obj'ect of amusement, he 
occupied himself with examining, so as at 
last to discover the connexion and uses of 
its parts ; and the construction of machines 
was afterwards his constant delight and oc- 
cupation. I might refer to the biography of 
many other eminent men, for multitudes of 
similar incidents, that appear to correspond, 
with an exactness more than accidental, with 
the striking peculiarities of character after- 
wards displayed by them ; and it is not easy 
to say, if we could trace the progress of ge- 
nius from its first impressions, how very 
few circumstances of little apparent moment 
might have been sufficient, — by the new sug- 
gestions to which they would have given rise, 
and the new complex feelings produced, — 
to change the general tendencies that were 
aftenvards to mark it with its specific cha^ 
racter. 

Indeed, since all the advantages of scien- 
tific and elegant education must, philosophi- 
cally, be considered only as accidental cir- 
cumstances, we have, in the splendid powers 
which these advantages of mere culture seem 
to evolve, as contrasted with the powers that 
lie dormant in the mass of mankind, a strik- 
ing proof how necessary the influence of cir- 
cumstances is for the development of those 
magnificeii. suggestions which give to genius 
its glory and its very name. 

If the associations and consequent com- 
plex feelings which we derive from the ac- 
cidental impression of external things, or 
which we form to ourselves by our exdusive 


studies and occupations^ have a powerful in- 
fluence on our intellectual character, those 
which are transmitted to us from other minds 
are not less powerful. We continue to think 
and feel as our ancestors have thought and 
felt ; so true, in innumerable cases, is the 
observation, that men make up their prm- 
ciples by inheritance, and defend them as 
they would their estates, because they are 
bom heirs to them.” It has been justly 
said, that it is difficult to regard that as an 
evil which has been long done, and that 
there are many great and excellent things, 
which we never think of doing, merely 
because no one has done them before us. 
This subjection of the soul to former usage, 
till roused by circumstances of more than 
common energy, is like the inertia that re. 
tains bodies in the state in which they hap- 
pen to be, till some foreign force operate to 
suspend their motion or their rest. And it 
is well, upon the whole, that, in the great 
concerns of life, — those which relate, not to 
speculative science, but to the direct happi- 
ness of nations, — this intellectual inertia sub- 
sists. The difficulty of moving the multi- 
tude, though it may often be the unfortu- 
nate cause of preventing benefits which they 
might readily receive, still has the important 
advantage of allowing time for reflection, be- 
fore their force, which is equally irresistible 
for their self-destruction as for their preser- 
vation, could be turned to operate greatly to 
their own prejudice. The restless passions 
of the individual innovator, thus find 
an adequate check in the general principles 
of mankind. The same power who has ba- 
lanced the causes of action and repose in 
the material world, has mingled them, with 
equal skill, in the intellectual ; and, in the 
one as much as in the other, the very irre- 
gularities that seem, at first sight, to lead to 
the destruction of that beautiful system of 
which they are a part, are found to have in 
themselves the cause that leads them again, 

I from apparent confiision, into harmony and 
order. 

But though, in affairs which concern im- 
mediately the peace and happiness of so- 
ciety, it is of importance, that there should 
be, in those who lead, and still more in those 
who follow, some considerable obstinacy of 
attachment to ancient usage, this does not 
apply to the speculative sciences, in which 
error does not extend in its consequences 
beyond the self-illusion of those who em- 
brace it. Yet the history of science, for a 
long series of ages, — ^if the science of those 
ages can be said to* afford a subject of his- 
tory, — exhibits a devotion to ancient opinion 
more obstinately zealous than that whicn 
marks the eontemporaxy narrative of domes- 
tic usages or political events. To improve, 
in some respects, the happiness of a nation, 
though it was mdeed a difficult, aud perilous. 
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and rare attempt, was not aT3solutely impious. 
But what a spectacle of more hopeless sla- 
very is presented to us in those long ages of 
the despotism of authority, when Aristo- 
tle was every thing, and reason nothing, and 
when the crime of daring to be wiser, was 
the worst species of treason, and almost of 
impiety; though it must be OTOed, that this 
rebellion against the right divine of authori- 
ty, was not a guilt of very frequent occur- 
rence. 

With ensigns wide unfurl’d 
She rode, triumphant, o’er the vanquish’d world. 
Fierce nations own’d her unresisted might; 

And all was ignorance, and all was night.” 

It is at least as melancholy as it is ludi- 
trous to read the decree which was passed, 
BO late as the year 1624, by the Parliament 
of Paris, in favour of the doctrines of Aris- 
totle, in consequence of the rashness of three 
unfortunate philosophers, who were accused 
of having ventured on certain theses, lhat 
implied a want of due respect for his sove- 
reign infallibility. In this, all persons were 
prohibited, under pain of death, f d peine de 
la vie,) from holding or teaching any maxim 
against the ancient and approved authors, 
( centre les ancieris auteurs et approuvh.) 
In this truly memorable edict, the Parlia- 
ment seem to have taken for their model the 
letters patent, as they were termed, which, 
about a century before, had been issued a* 
gainst Peter Ramus, by Francis the First, a 
sovereign who, for the patronage which he 
gave to literature, obtained the name of pro- 
tector of letters i but who, as has been truly 
said, was far from being the protector of rea- 
son, Yet this proclamation, which con- 
demns the writings of Ramus for the enor- 
mous guilt of an attempted improvement in 
dialectics, and which prohibits him, “ under 
pain of corporal punishment, from uttering 
any more slanderous invectives against Aris- 
tofle, and other ancient authors received and 
approved,” professes, in its preamble, to have 
been issued by the monarch from his great 
desire for the progress of science and sound 
literature in France. This philosophy of 
Aristotle, so dear to our kings, and to our 
ancient parliaments,” says F>' Alembert, did 
not always enjoy the same gracious favour 
with them, even in times of superstition and 
ignorance. It is true, that the reasons for 
which it was sometimes •proscribed were ve- 
ry worthy of the period. In the early part 
of the thirteenth century, the works of this 
philosopher were burnt at Paris, and prohi- 
bit^ under pain of excommunication, from 
being read or preserved, ‘ because they gave 
occasion to new heresies.* It thus appears,” 
he conrinues, that there is really no sort of 
folly into which the philosophy of Aristotle 
has not led our good ancestors.*’ 

Such is the sway of long-estahhshed ve- 
neration oyer our judgment, even in the pro- 


vince of severer science. The influence 
which the authority of antiquity exercises 
over our taste is not less remarkable. ‘‘ What 
beauty,” it has been said, would not think 
herself happy, if she could inspire her lover 
with a passion as hvely and tender as that 
with which an ancient Greek or Roman in- 
spires his respectful commentator ?” We 
laugh at the absurdity of Dacier, one of those 
most adoring commentators, who, in com- 
paring the excellence of Hbiher and Virgil, 
could seriously say, that the poetry of the 
one was a thousand years more beautiful than 
the poetry of the other; and yet, in the judg- 
ments which we are in the habit of forming, 
or, at least, of passively adopting, there is 
often no sinall portion of this chronological 
estimation. The prejudice for antiquity is 
itself very ancient, says La Motte ; and it is 
amusing, at the distance of so many hundred 
years, to find the same complaint, of imdue 
partiality to the writers of other ages, 
brought forward against their contemporaries 
by those authors, whom we are now dispos- 
ed to consider as too highly estimated 
by our own contttnporaries on that very/ac 
count. 

How many are there, who willingly join 
in expressing veneration for works, which 
they would think it a heavy burthen to read 
from beginning to end ! Indeed, this very 
circumstance, when the fame of an author 
has been well estabhshed, rather adds to his 
reputation than diminishes it ; because the 
languor of a work, of course, cannot be felt 
by those who never take the trouble of per- 
using it, and its imperfections are not criti- 
cised, as they otherwise would be, because 
they must be remarked before they can be 
pointed out, while the more striking beau 
ties, which have become traditionary in quo 
tation, axe continually presented to the mind. 
There is much truth, therefore, in the prin- 
ciple, whatever injustice there may be in the 
application, of the sarcasm of Voltaire, bn 
the Italian poet Dante, that ‘‘ his reputation 
will now continually be growing greater and 
greater, because there is now nobody who 
reads him.” 

It is not merely the prejudice of authority, 
however, which leads our taste to form dis. 
proportionate judgments. It is governed by 
the same accidental associations of every 
kind, of which I have already spoken, as 
giving a specific direction to genius. It is 
not easy to say, how much the simple tale 
and ballad of our infancy, or innumerable 
other circumstances still less important of 
our early life, may have tended to modify our 
general sense of the beautiful, as it is dis- 
played even in the most splendid of those 
works of genius which fix our maturer ad- 
mirarion. But as this part of my subject is 
again to come before us, I shall not dwell on 
it any longer at present. 
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It is not in particular details, however, 
like those which have been now submitted 
to you, that the influence of association on 
the intellectual character is best displayed. 
It is in taking the aggregate of all the cir- 
cumstances, physical and moral, in the cli- 
mate, and manners, and institutions of a 
people, 

** There Industry and Gain their vigils keep. 
Command the waves, and tame the unwilling deep ; 
Here Force, and hardy deeds of blood prevail ; 
There languid Pleasure sighs in every gale.”^ 

The character and turn of thought, which we 
attach, in imagination, to the satrap of a 
Persian court, to a citizen of Athens, and to 
a rude inhabitant of ancient Sarmatia, are as 
distinct as the names which we affix to their 
countries. I need not enter into the detail 
of circumstances which may be supposed to 
have concurred in the production of each of 
these distinct characters. It will be suffi- 
cient to take the Athenian for an example, 
and to think of the circumstances in which 
he was placed. I borrow a description of 
these from an eloquent French writer. 

“ Among the Greeks, wherever the eyes 
were cast, there monuments of glory were to 
be foimd. The streets, the temples, the gal- 
leries, the porticos, all gave lessons to the 
citizens. Every where the people recog- 
nised the images of its great men 5 and, be- 
neath the purest sky, in the most beautiful 
fields, amid groves and sacred forests, and 
tne most brilliant festivals of a splendid re- 
ligion — surrounded with a crowd of artists, 
and orators, and poets, who all painted, or 
modelled, or celebrate^ or sang their com- 
patriot heroes, — ^marching as it were to the 
enchanting sounds of poetry and music, that 
were animated with the same spirit, — the 
Greeks, victorious and free, saw, and felt, 
and breathed nothing but the intoxication of 
glory and immortality. 

** Hence flounsh’d Greece, and hence a race of men 
As Gods by conscious future times adored ; 

In whom each virtue wore a smiling air. 

Each science shed <i'er hfe a friendly light. 

Each art was nature.”^ 

How admirably does the eloquent writer, 
from whom I have just quoted, express the 
peculiar effect of a popular constitution, in 
giving animation to the efforts of the orator 5 
— and if oratory were all which rendered a 
people happy, and not rather those equal 
laws, and that calm security, which render 
oratory almost useless, how enviable would 
be that state of manners which he pictures ! 
“ In the ancient republics,” he observes, 
eloquence made a part of the constitution. 
It was it which enacted and abolished laws, 
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which ordered war, which caused armies to 
march, which led on the citizens to fields of 
battle, and consecrated their ashes, when 
they perished in the combat. It was it 
which from the tribune kept watch against 
tyrants, and brought from afar, to the ears 
of the citizens, the sound of the chains 
which were menacing them. In republics, 
eloquence was a sort of spectacle. Whole 
days were spent by the people, in listening 
to their orators, — as if the necessity of feel- 
ing some emotion were an appetite of their 
very nature. The republican orator, there- 
fore, was not a mere measurer of words, for 
the amusement of a circle, or a small socie- 
ty. He was a man, to whom Nature had 
given an inevitable empire. He was the de- 
fender of a nation, — ^its sovereign, — ^its mas- 
ter. It was he who made the enemies of 
his country tremble. Philip, who could not 
subdue Greece as long as Demosthenes 
breathed, — ^Philip, who at Cheronea had 
conquered an army of Athenians, but who 
had not conquered Athens, while Demosthe- 
nes was one of its citizens — ^that this Demos- 
thenes, 60 terrible to him, might be given up, 
offered a city in exchange. He gave twen- 
ty thousand of his subjects, to pm-chase such 
an enemy.” 

“ Oratori clamore plausuque opus est, et 
velut quodam theatro ; quaba quotidie anti- 
quis oratoribus contingebant ; cum tot pari- 
ter ac tarn nobiliter forum coart^nt ; cum 
clientele quoque, et tribus, et municipiorum 
legationes, ac partes Italise, periclitantibus 
assisterent; cum, in plerisque judiciis crede- 
ret populus Romanus, sua interesse, quod 
judicaretur.” 

In situations like these, who can doubt of 
the powerful influence which the concurrence 
of so many vivid perceptions and emotions 
must have had in directing the associations, 
and, in a great measure, the whole intellec- 
tual and moral character, of the young minds 
that witnessed and partook of this general 
enthusiasm ? — an enthusiasm that never can 
be felt in those happier constitutions, in 
which the fortunes of individuals, and the 
tranquillity and the very existence of a state, 
are not left to the caprice of momentary pas- 
sion. “ Nec tanti Reipublicae Gracchorum 
eloquentia fuit, ut pateretur et leges.” 

Of the influence of association on the mo- 
ral character of man, the whole history of 
our race, when we compare the vices and 
virtues of ages and nations vrith each other, 
is but one continued though varied display. 
We speak of the prevailing manners and 
(fispositions, not merely of savage and civi- 
lized life in their extremes, but of progres . 
siye stages of barbarism and civilization, 
with terms of distinction, almost as clear and 
definite, as when we speak of the changes 
which youth and age produce in the same 
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individual ; not that we believe men in these 
different stages of society to be bom with 
different natural propensities, which expand 
tbemselves into the diversities afterwards 
observed, but because there appears to us to 
be a sufficient source of all these diversities 
in the circumstances in which man is placed 
-—in the elementary ideas and feelings which 
opposite states of society afford, for those 
intimate, and perhaps indissoluble complexi- 
ties of thought and passion, that axe begun 
in infancy, and continually multiplied in the 
progress of hfe. To bring together, in one 
spectacle, the inhabitants of the wild, of the 
mde village, and of the populous city, would 
be to present so many living monuments of 
the dominion of that principle which has 
been the subject of our investigation. 

When we descend, from the diversities of 
national character, to the details of private 
life, we find the elements of the power which 
produced those great results. It has been 
said, that the example, which it is most easy 
to follow, is that of happiness ; and the 
happiness, which is constantly before us, 
is that to which our early wishes may be 
exp ected to turn. W e readily acquire, there- 
fore, the desires and passions of those who 
surround us from our birth; because we 
consider that as happiness, which they con- 
sider as happiness. There may be vice in 
this indeed, and vice, which, in other cir- 
cumstances, we should readily have perceiv- 
ed ; but it IS the vice of those who have re- 
lieved our earliest w^ants, and whose caress- 
es and soothings, long before we were able 
to make any nice discriminations, have pro- 
duced that feeling of love, which commends 
to Its every thing, that forms a part of the 
imanalysed remembrance of our parents and 
fidends. Even in more advanced life, it is 
not easy to love a guilty person, and to feel 
the same abhorrence of guilt ; though vice 
and virtue have been previously distinguish- 
ed in our thought with accuracy ; — and there- 
fore, in periods of savage or dissolute man- 
ners, and at an age, when the ideas of virtue 
and vice axe obscure, and no analysis has 
yet been made of complex emotions, it is 
not wonderful that the child, whose parents 
are, perhaps, his only objects of love, should 
resemble them still more in disposition than 
in countenance. 

•* Here ^ice begins then : At the gate of life,— 

Ere the young multitude to di\erti roads 
Part, like fond pilgrims on ajoumev unknown. 

Sits Fancy, deep enchantress , and to each. 

With kind maternal looks, presert- her bowl, 

A potent be\erage. Heedlesi they comph : 

Till the whole soul, from that mj stcrious’ draught 
Is tinged, and every transient tlioiight imb.be& 

Of gladness or disgust, desire or fear. 

One honie-!Jred colour."* 

It would, indeedi, he too much to say, that 
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the virtues of their offspring are compre- 
hended in the virtues of the parents, as the 
embryo blossom in the seed from which it 
is to spring ; but, at least, it may be truly 
said, that the parental virtues axe not more 
a source of happiness to the child, than they 
are a source of moral inspiration ; and that 
the most heroic benevolence of him, to 
whose glory every voice is joinmg in ho- 
mage, may often he nothing more than the 
development of that humbler ’virtue which 
smiled upon his infancy, — and which listens 
to the praise with a joy that is altogether 
unconscious of the merit which it might 
claim. 

When the passion of ambition begins to 
operate, the principle which we aie consid- 
ering acqmres more than double energy 
Each individual is then governed, not mere- 
ly by his own associations, but by the whole 
associations of the individuals surrounding 
him, that seem to be transferred, as it were, 
to his breast. He seeks distinction, and he 
seeks that species of distinction wm(i is to 
make him honomahle in their eyes. He is 
guided, therefore, by views of good, which 
have been the gradual growth of the nation, 
of circumstances that might perhaps never 
have affected him personally, and he acts, 
accordingly, not as he would have acted, but 
as it is the fashion of the time to act. To 
be informed of the circumstances which, a- 
mong the leading orders of society, axe 
reckoned glorious or disgraceful, would be 
to know, with almost accurate foresight, the 
national character of the generation that is 
merely nsing into life ; if it were not for 
those occasional sudden revolutions of man- 
ners, produced by the shock of great politi 
cal events, or the energies of some extraor- 
dinary mind ; though, even then, the asso- 
ciating principle, in changing its direction, 
is far from losing any part of its efficacy. 
More than half of the excessive austenty of 
manners, in the time of Cromwell, was pro- 
duced by the same passion, which, after the 
restoration of Charles, produced perhaps an 
equal proportion of the dissipation and ge- 
neral profligacy of that licentious and dis- 
graceM reign. A very few words of ridi- 
cule, if they have become fashionable, may 
render virtue more than a man of ordinary 
timidity can venture to profess or practise ; 
and the evil which hypocrisy has done in the 
world, has not arisen so much from the dis- 
trust which it has produced of the appear- 
ances of morality, as from the opportunity 
which it has afforded to the profligate of fix- 
ing that name on the real sanctity of virtue 
and religion, and of thus terrifying the in- 
considerate into a display of vices which 
otherwise they would have hated, and blush- 
to embrace. 

What irresistible effect in the rejection of 
opinions, has been produced by the terms of 
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contempt that have been affixed to them, 
sometimes from accidental circumstances, 
and still more frequently from intentional 
malice, and which have continued ever after 
to associate with the opinions an ignominy 
which did not belong to them ! The most 
powerful of all persecution has often been 
not the axe and the faggot, but the mere in- 
vention of a name. To this sort of perse- 
cution all oiu’ passions lend themselves rea- 
dily, because, thohgh we may be quite un- 
able to understand the distinctions which 
have given rise to opposite names, — and 
though often there may be no real distinc- 
tion beyond the name itself, — we are all ca- 
pable of understanding that a name which 
does not include our own sect or party, im- 
plies an opposition to us of some kind or 
other; and we have all vanity enough to feel 
such a difference of sentiment, — though it 
may be on subjects which neither w^e nor 
our opponents comprehend, — to be an im- 
plied accusation of error, and therefore an 
insult to the dignity of our own opinion. In 
the history of ecclesiastical and civil affairs, 
what crowds of heretics and political parti- 
sans do we find whom the change of a few 
letters of the alphabet would have converted 
into friends, or have reversed their animosi- 
ties ; and many Homoousians, and Homoi- 
ousians, and Tories and Whigs, have reci- 
procally hated each other, who, but for the 
invention of the names, would never have 
known that they differed I 

It would be but a small evil if the vices 
of the great were confined to that splendid 
circle which they fill But how difficult is 
it for those who are dazzled with that splen- 
dour, and who associate it with every thing 
which it surrounds, to think that the vices 
of the great are vices : — 

“ The broad corruptive plague 
Breathes from the city to the farthest hut. 

That sits serene within the forest shade." 

The obscure citizen,” says Massillon, 
in imitating the licentiousness of the great, 
thinks that he stamps on his passions the 
seal of dignity and nobility ; and thus vanity 
alone is sufficient to perpetuate disorder, 
which, of itself, would soon have passed 
away in wearmess and disgust. Those who 
live far from you,” says that eloquent pre- 
late, addressing the great, — ‘‘ those who live 
in the remotest provinces, preserve at least 
some remains of their ancient simplicity. 
They live in happy ignoiunce of the greater 
number of those abuses which your exam- 
ple has converted into laws. But the nearer 
the country approaches you, the more does 
morality suffer ; innocence grows less pure, 
excesses moro common ; and the mere know- 
ledge of your manners and usages is thus 
the chief crime of which the people can be 
guilty.” 

The Stoics^ who were sufficiently aware 
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of the influence of this principle on oiu mo- 
ral character, seem, if I rightly understand 
many parts of their works, particularly those 
of Marcus Aurelius, to have supposed that 
we have the power of managing the combin- 
ations of our ideas with each other, in some 
measure at our will, and of thus indirectly 
guiding our subsequent moral preferences. 
It IS this, I conceive, which forms that 

(pavToiff-fav, on which they found so 
much for the regulation of our lives. But, 
in whatever mode the regulation of these 
(pavTocffiai may take place, it is evident that 
the sway which they exercise is one of no li- 
mited extent : — 

“ For Action treads the path 
In which Opinion says, he follows good. 

Or flies from evil ; and Opinion gives 
Report of good or evil, as the scene 
Was drawn by Fancy, lovely or deform’d. 

Is there a man, who, at the sound of death. 

Sees ghastly shapes of terrors, conjured up 

And black before him ; — nought but death-bed groans 

And fearful prayers, and plunging from the brink 

Of light and being down the gloomy air 

And unknown depth > — Alas! in such a mmd, , 

If no bright forms of excellence attend 
The image of his country nor the pomp 
Of sacred senates, nor the guardian voice 
Of Justice on her throne, nor aught that wakes 
The conscious bosom, with a patriot’s flame,— 

What hand can snatch the dreamer from the toils* 
Which Fancy and Opinion thus conspire 
To twine around his heart ?— -Or who shall hush 
Their clamour, when they tell him, that to die, 

To risk those horrors is a direr curse, 

Than basest life can bring?— Though Love, with 
pmyera 

Most tender, with Affliction’s sacred tears, 

Beseech his aid,— though Gratitude and Faith 
Condemn each step which loiters; — yet let none 
Make answer for him, that, if anj frown 
Of danger thwart his path, he will not stay 
I Content,— and be a wretch to be secure.’’t 

I In the remarks which have now been 
made on the influence of peculiar directions, 
of the suggesting principle on the moral and 
intellectual character, we have seen it, in 
many instances, producing an effect decid- 
edly injurious. But that power which in 
some cases combines false and discordant 
ideas, so as to pervert the judgment and cor- 
rupt the heart, is not less ready to form as- 
sociations of a nobler kind ; and it is conso- 
latory to think, that, as error is transient, 
and truth everiasting, a provision is made, 
in this pnnciple of our nature, for that pro- 
gress in wisdom and virtue which is the 
splendid destiny of our race. There is an 
education of man continually going fonvard 
in the whole system of things arounddiim ; 
and what is commonly termed education, is 
nothing more than the art of skilfully guid- 
ing this natural progress, so as to form the 
intellectual and moral combinations in which 
wisdom and virtue opusist. The mfiuence 


* Then what hand 

Can snatch this dreamer from the fatal toils.— Ong. 
Pleasures of Imagination, B. 111. v. 23— 27— v. 31 
I ; and second form of the Poem, B* H. v. 432— 
444. 
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of this, indeed, may seem to perish with the 
individual ; but when the world is deprived 
of those who have shed on it a glory as they 
have journeyed along it in their path to hea- 
ven, it does not lose all with which they 
have adorned and blessed it. Their wis- 
dom, as it spreads from age to age, may be 
continually awahening some genius that 
would have slumbered but for them, and 
thus indirectly opening discoveries that, but 
for them, never would have been revealed to 
man ; their virtue, by the moral influence 
which it has gradually propagated from breast 
to breast, may still continue to relieve mi- 
sery, and confer happiness, when generations 
after generations sM, like themselves, have 
passed away. 


LECTURE XLV 

ON THE PHENOMENA OF RELATIVE SUGGES- 
TION. — ^ARRANGEMENT OF THEM UNDER 
THE TWO ORDERS OF COEXISTENCE AND 
SUCCESSION SPECIES OF FEELINGS BELONG- 

ING TO THE FIRST ORDER. 

In treating of our intellectual states of 
mind in general, as one great division of the 
class of its internal affections, which arise, 
Without the necessary presence of any ex- 
ternal cause, from certain previous states or 
affections of the mind itself, I subdivided 
this very important tribe of our feelings into 
two orders, those of simple suggestion, and 
of relative suggestion ; the one comprehend- 
ing all our conceptions and other feelings of 
the past, the other all our feelings of rela- 
tion. I have already discussed, as folly as 
our narrow limits wm admit, the former of 
these orders — pointing out to you, at the 
same time, the inaccuracy or imperfection of 
the analyses which have led philosophers to 
rank, under distinct intellectual powers, phe- 
nomena that appear, on minuter analysis, 
not to differ in any respect from the common 
phenomena of simple suggestion. After 
this full discussion of one order of our intel- 
lectual states of mind, I now proceed to 
the^ consideration of the order which re- 
mains. 

^ Of the feelings which arise without any 
direct external cause, and which 1 have, 
therefore, denominated internal states or af- 
fections of the mind — there are many then, 
as we have seen, which arise simply in suc- 
cession, in the floatingimageryof our thought, 
without involving any notion of the relation 
of the preceding objects, or feelings, to each 
other. These, already considered by us, are 
what I have termed the phenomena of sim- 
ple suggestion. But there is an extensive 
^rder of our feelings which involve this no- 
tion of relation, and which consist indeed 


in the mere perception of a relation of some 
sort. To these feeh'ngs of mere relation, as 
arising directly from the previous states of 
mind which suggest them, I have given the 
name of rdative suggestions — ^meaning by this 
term very nearly what is meant by the term 
comparison^ when the will or intention which 
comparison seems necessarily to imply, but 
which is far from necessary to the suggestions 
of relation, is excluded ; or what is meant at 
least in the more importanf relations by the 
termjudgment — ^if not used, as the term judg- 
ment often is, in vague popular language, to 
denote the understanding, or mental func- 
tions in general ; and if not confined, as it 
usually is in books of logic, to the feeling of 
! relation in a simple proposition, — ^but extend 
ed to all the feelings of relation, in the series 
of propositions which constitute reasoning, 
since these are, in truth, only a series of feel- 
ings of the same class as that which is involv- 
ed in every simple proposition. Whether 
the relation be of two, or of many external 
objects, or of two or many affections of the 
mind, the feeling of this relation, arising in 
consequence of certain preceding states of 
mind, is what I term a relative suggestion ; 
that phrase being the simplest which it is 
possible to employ, for expressing, without 
any theory, the mere fact of the rise of cer- 
tain feelings of relation, after certain other 
feelings which precede them ; and therefore, 
as involving no particular theory, and simpiy 
expressive of an undoubted fact, bemg, I con- 
ceive, the fittest phrase ; because tJie least 
liable to those erroneous conceptions, from 
! which it is so difficult to escape, even in the 
technical phraseology of science. 

That the feelings of relation are states of 
the mind essentially different from our simple 
perceptions, or conceptions of the objects 
that seem to us related, or from the combin- 
ations which we form of these, in the com- 
plex groupings of our fancy j in short, that 
they are not what Condillac terms transform- 
ed sensations, I proved, in a former Lecture, 
when I combated the excessive simplifica- 
tion of that ingenious, but not very accurate 
philosopher. There is an original tendency 
or susceptibility of the mind, by which, on 
perceiving together different objects, we are 
instantly, without the intervention of any 
other mental process, sensible of their rela- 
tion in certain respects, as truly as there is 
an original tendency or susceptibility of the 
mind, by which, when external objects ara 
present, and have produced a certain affec- 
tion of our sensorial organ, we are instantly 
affected with the primary elementary feelings 
of perception ; and, I may add, that, as our 
sensations or perceptions are of various spe- 
cies, so are there various species of rela- 
tions ; — ^the number of relations, indeed, ev- 
en of external things, being almost infinite, 
while the number of perceptio'is is, neoea- 
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saxily, limited by that of the objects which 
have the power of producing some affection 
of our organs of sensation. 

The more numerous these relations may 
be, however, the more necessary does some 
arrangement of them become. Let us now' 
proceed, then, to the consideration of some 
Older, according to which their varieties may 
be arranged. 

In my Lectures on the objects of physical 
inquiry, in the early part of the Course, I il- 
lustrated very fully the division which I made 
of these objects, as relating to space or time; 
or, in other words, as coexisting or succes- 
sive ; our inquiry, in the one case, having 
regard to the elementary composition of ex- 
ternal things ; in the other case, to their se- 
quences, as causes and effects ; and in mind, 
in like manner, having regard, m the one 
case, to the analysis of our complex feel- 
ings ; in the other, to the mere order of 
succession of our feelings of every kind, con- 
sidered as mental phenomena. The same 
great line of distinction appears to me to be 
the most precise which can be employed m 
classing our relations. They are the rela- 
tions either of external objects, or of the feel- 
ings of our mind, considered without refer- 
ence to time, as coexisting j or considered, 
with reference to time, as successive. To 
take an example of each kind ; I feel that 
the one half of four is to twelve, as tw'elve 
to seventy-two j and I feel this, merely by 
considering the numbers together, without 
any regard to time. No notion of change 
or succession is involved in it. The rela- 
tion was and is, and will for ever be the 
same, as often as the numbers may be dis- 
tinctly conceived and compared. I think of 
summer — I consider the warmth of its sky, 
and the profusion of flowers that seem 
crowding to the surface of the earth, as if 
hastening to meet and enjoy the temporary 
sunshine. I think of the cold of winter, and 
of our flowerless fields and frozen rivulets ; 
and the warmth and the cold of the different 
seasons, I regard as the causes of the differ- 
ent appearances. In this case, as in the for- 
mer, I feel a relation ; but it is a relation of ante- 
cedence and consequence, to which the notion 
of time or change, or succession, is so essential, 
that without it the relation could not be felt. 

It is not wonderful, indeed, that the classes 
of relations should be found to correspond 
with the objects of physical inquiry ; since 
the results of all physical inquiry must con- 
sist in the knowledge of these relations. To 
see many objects, — or I may say even — ^to 
see all the objects m nature, and all the ele- 
ments of every object — and to remember 
these distinctly as individuals, without re- 
gard to their mutual relations, either m space 
or time^ — ^would not be to have science. To 
have what can he called science is to know 


these objects, as coexisting in space, or as 
successive in time, — as involving certain pro- 
portions, or proximities, or resemblances, or 
certain aptitudes to precede or follow. 
Without that susceptibility of the mind, by 
which It has the feeling of relation, our con- 
sciousness would be as truly limited to a sin- 
gle point, as our body would become, 
were it possible to fetter it to a single 
atom. The feeling of the present mo- 
ment would be every thing ; and all beside, 
from the infinitely great to the infinitely lit- 
tle, would be as nothing. We could not 
know the existence of our Creator ; for it is 
by reasoning from effects to causes, that is 
to say, by the feeling of the relation of ante- 
cedence and consequence, that we discover 
his existence, as the great cause or ante- 
cedent of all the wonders of the universe- 
We could not know the existence of the 
universe itself ; for it is, as I have showm, 
by the consideration of certain successions of 
our feelings only, that we believe things to 
be external, and independent of our mmd. 
We could not, even in memory, know the 
existence of our o\vn mind, as the subject of 
our various feelings ; for this very knowledge 
implies the relation of these transient feel- 
ings to one permanent subject. We might 
still have had a variety of momentary feel- 
ings, indeed, but this would have been all ; 
— and, though we should have differed from 
them in our capacity of pleasure and pain, 
we should scarcely have been raised, in in- 
tellectual and moral dignity, above the or- 
ganized beings around us, of a different class, 
that rise from the earth in spring, to flourish 
m summer, and wither at the close of au- 
tumn — and whose life is a bnef chronicle of 
the still briefer seasons in which they rise, 
and flourish, and fade. 

The relations of phenomena may, as 1 
have aheady said, be reduced to two orders ; 
— ^those of coexistence and succession; — 
the former of which orders is to be consi- 
dered by us in the first place. 

The relations of this Older are either of 
objects believed by us to coexist without, or 
of feelings that are considered by us as if co- 
existing in one simple state of mind. 

Of the nature of this latter species of vir- 
tual, but not absolute, coexistence, I have al- 
ready spoken too often to require again to 
caution you against a mistake, into which, I 
must confess, that the terms, which the po- 
verty of our language obliges us to use, 
might, of themselvesi^ very naturally lead 
you; — the mistake of supposing, that the 
most complex states of mind are not truly, 
in their very essence, as much one and indi- 
visible, as those which we term simple — the 
complexity and seeming coexistence which 
they involve being relative to our feeling on- 
ly, not to their own absolute nature. I trust 
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I need not repeat to you, that, in itself, ists in the states which constitute the van- 
every notion, however seemingly complex, ous feelings of the relation of position, 
is, and must be, truly simple — being one I see two flowers, of the same tints and 
state, or affection, of one simple substance, form, in my path. ^ I lift my eye to two 
mind. Our conception of a whole array, cliffs of corresponding outline, that hang 
for example, is as truly this one mind exist- above my head. I looh at a picture, and I 
ing in this one state, as our conception of think of the well-known face which it repre- 
any of the individuals that compose an ar- sents ; — or, I listen to a ballad, and seem al- 
my : Our notion of the abstract numbers, most to hear again some kindred melody 
eight, four, two, as truly one feeling of the which it wakes in my remembrance. In 
mind, as our notion of simple unity. But, each of these cases, if the relative sugges- 
by the very nature or original tendency of tion take place, my mind, after existing in 
the mind, it is impossible for us not to re- the states which constitute the perception, 
gard the notion of eight as involving, or hav- or the remembrance of the tw^o similar ob- 
ing the relation of equality to two of four, jects, exists immediately in that state which 
four of two, eight of one ; and it is in con- constitutes the feeling of resemblance, as it 
sequence merely of this feeling of the virtual exists in the state which constitutes the 
equivalence of one state of mind, which we feeling of difference, when I think of cer- 
therefore term complex, to many other states tain circumstances in which objects, though 
of mind, which we term simple, that we are similar, perhaps, in other respects, have 
able to perceive various relations of equality, no correspondence or similarity whatever, 
or proportion, in the complex feehng which I think of the vertical angles formed by 
seems to us to embrace them all m one joint two straight hnes, which cut one another; of 
conception — ^not in consequence of any real the pairs of numbers, four and sixteen, We 
coexistence of separate parts, in a feeling and twenty, — of the dimensions of the co- 
that is necessarily and essentially indivisible, lumns, and them bases and entablatures, in 
It is, as I before stated to you, on this vir- the different orders , and my mind exists im- 
tual complexity alone that the mathematical mediately in that state which constitutes the 
sciences are founded ; since these are only feeling of proportion, 
forms of expressing the relations of propor- I hear one voice, and then a voice which 
tion, which we feel of one seeming part of a is louder. I take up some flowers, and smell 
complex conception, to other seeming parts fii’st one, and then another, more or less fra- 
of that complex conception, which appear grant. I remember many days of happiness, 
to us as if mentally separable from the rest, spent with friends who are far distant, — and 
I proceed, then, now, to the consideration I look forward to the day of still greater hap- 
of the first of our classes of relations, — ^those piness, when we are to meet again. In these 
of which the subjects are regarded, without instances of spontaneous comparison, my 
reference to time. To this order of real go- mind exists in that state which constitutes 
existence, as in matter, or of seeming co- the feeling of degree, 
existence, as in the complex phenomena of I consider a house, and its different apart- 
the mind, belong the relations of position, ments, — a tree, and its branches, and stems, 
resemblance or difference, proportion, de- and foliage, — a horse, and its limbs, and 
gree, comprehension. I am aware, that trunk, and head. My mind, which had ex- 
some of these might, by a little refinement isted in the states that constituted the sim- 
of analysis, be made to coincide, — ^that, for pie perception of these objects, begins im- 
cxample, both proportion and degree might, mediately to exist in that different state, 
by a little effort, be forced to find a place in which constitutes the feeling of the relation 
that division which I have termed compre- of parts to one comprehensive whole, 
hension, or the relation of a whole to the se- In these varieties of relative suggestion, 
parate parts included in it ; but I am aware, some one of which, as you will find, is all 
at the same time, that this could not be that constitutes each individual juc^ent, 
done without an effort, — and an effort too, even in the longest series of our ratiocination, 
in some cases, of very subtile reasoning; and — ^nothing more is necessary to the sugges 
I prefer, therefore, the division which I have tion, or rise of the feehng of relation, tiian 
now made, as sufficiently distinct for every the simple previous perceptions, or concep- 
purpose of arrangement tions, between the objects of which the re- 

f look at a number of men, as they stand lation is felt to subsist. When I look at 
together. If I merely perceived each indi- two flowers, it is not necessary that I Aould 
vidually, or the whole as one complex group, have formed any intentional comparison, 
I shomd not have the feehng of relation ; But the similitude strikes me, before any de- 
but I remark one, and I observe who is next sire of discovering resemblance can have 
to him, who second, who third ; who stands arisen. I may, indeed, resolve to trace, as 
On the summit of a little eminence above all far as I am able, the resemblances of paxti- 
the^ rest ; who oit the declirity ; who on the cular objects, and may study them accord- 
l^ain beneath; that is to say, my mind ex- mgly; but this veiy desire presupposes, in 
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the mind, a capacity of relative suggestion, 
of which it avails itself, in the same manner 
as the intention of climbing a hill, or tra- 
versing a meadow, implies the power of mus- 
cular motion as a part of our physical con- 
stitution. 

The susceptibility of the feeling of relation, 
in considering objects together, is as easy to 
be conceived, in the mind, as its primary 
susceptibility of ^sensation, when these ob- 
jects were originally perceived, whether se- 
parately or together; and, if nothing had 
before been written on the subject, I might 
very safely leave you to trace, for yourselves, 
the modifications of relative suggestion, in 
all the simple or consecutive judgments 
which we form ; — ^but so much mystery has 
been supposed to hang about it ; and the 
art of logic, which should consist only in the 
development of this simple tendency of sug- 
gestion, has rendered so obscui'e, what would 
have been very clear but for the labour which 
has been employed in striving to make it 
clear, that it will be necessary to dwell a ht- 
tle longer on these separate tribes of rela- 
tions, at least on the most important tribes 
of them, not so much for the purpose of show- 
ing what th ey are, as to show what they are not. 

The first species of relation, to which I 
am to direct your particular attention, is that 
of resemblance. 

When, in considering the relation of re- 
semblance, we think only of such obvious 
suggestions as those by which we feel the 
similarity of one mountain or lake to ano- 
ther mountain or lake, or of a picture to the 
living features that seem in it almost to have 
a second life, we regard it merely as a source 
of additional pleasure to the mind, which, 
in moments that might otherwise be listless 
and unoccupied, is delighted and busied with 
a new order of feelings. Even this advan- 
tage of the relation, slight as it is, when 
compared with other more important advan- 
tages of it, is not to be regarded as of little 
value. I need not say, of how much plea- 
sure the imitative arts, that are founded on 
this relation, are the source. In the most 
closely imitative of them all, that which gives 
to us the very forms of those whose works 
of genius or of virtue have commanded or 
won our admiration, and transmits them 
from age to age, as if not life merely, but 
immortality, flowed in the colours of the 
artist’s pencil ; or, to speak of its still hap- 
pier use, which preserves to us the linea- 
ments of those whom we love, when sepa- 
rated from us either by distance or by the 
tomb, — ^how many of the feelmgs which we 
should regret most to lose, would be lost 
but for this delightful art, — ^feelings that en- 
noble us, by giving us the wish to imitate 
what was noble in file moral hero or sage, on 
whom we gaze, or that comfort us, by the 


ima^nary presence of those whose affection 
is the only thing that is dearer to us than 
even oiu* ^miration of heroism and wisdom. 
The value of pamting wiU, indeed, best be 
felt by those who have lost, by death, a pa- 
rent or much-loved friend, and who feel that 
they would not have lost every thing if some 
pictured memorial had still remained. 

Then, for a beam of joy, to light 
In memory’s sad and wakeful eye ; 

Or banish, from the noon of night. 

Her dreams of deeper agony. 

Shall song its witching cadence roll* 

Yea, even die tenderest air repeat. 

That breath’d, when soul was knit to soul. 

And heart to heart responsive beat. 

What visions wake— to charm— to melt I 
The lost, the lov’d, the dead are near. 

O hush that strain, too deeply felt 1 
And cease that solace, too severe ! 

But thou, serenely silent art ' 

By Heaven and Love was taught to lend 

A milder solace to the heart— 

The sacred image of a friend. 

No spectre forms of pleasure fled 
Thy softening, sweetening tints restore ; 

For thou canst ^ve us back the dead. 

Even m the loveliest looks they wore. 

Campbell* 

In the wide variety of natui’e, how readily 
do we catch the resemblance of object to ob- 
ject, and scene to scene. With what plea- 
sure do those, who have been long separated 
from the land of their youth, trace the slight- 
est similanty to that familiar landscape which 
they never can forget ! In reading the nar- 
ratives of voyages of discovery, there is some- 
thing which appears to me ^most pathetic, 
m the very names given by the discoverers, 
to the islands, or parts of islands or conti- 
nents, which they have been the first to ex- 
plore. We feel how strong is that omni- 
present affection, which, m spaces that have 
never been traversed before, at the widest 
distance which the limits of the globe admit, 
still bmds, to the land which gave them birth, 
even those to whom their country can scarce- 
ly be said to be their home? so much as the 
ocean which divides them from it. It is 
some rock, or river, or bay, or promontory 
of his native shore, that, before he has given 
a name to the rock, or nver, or bay, or pro- 
montory which he sees, has become present 
to the sailor’s eye, and made the most drea- 
ry waste of savage sterility seem, for the mo- 
ment, a part of his own populous soil of cul- 
tivation and busy happiness. 

Of the influence of this suggestion on our 
complex emotion of beauty, I shall have an 
opportunity of speaking afterwards. At 
present it is only as a mere physical fact, il- 
lustrative of the peculiar mental susceptibili- 
ty which we are considering, that I remind 
you of the pleasure which we feel in every 
similarity perceived by us, in new scenes 
and forms, to those with which we have 
been intimately and happily familiar. 
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These immediate effects of the feeling of 
obvious resemblance, however, delightful as 
they may be, are, in their permanent effects, 
unimportant, when compared with the re- 
sults of resemblances of a more abstract 
kind, — ^the resemblances to which we owe 
all classification, and, consequently, every 
thing which is valuable in language. 

That classification is founded on the rela- 
tion of similarity of some sort, in the objects 
classed together, and could not have been 
formed if the mind, in addition to its prima- 
ry powers of external sense, had not possess- 
ed that secondary power, by which it invests 
with certain relations the objects which it 
perceives, is most evident. All which is 
strictly sensitive in the mind might have 
been the same as now ; and the perception 
of a sheep might have succeeded one thou- 
sand times the perception of a horse, with- 
out suggesting the notion which leads us to 
form the general term quadruped or animal, 
inclusive of both; for the relation is truly 
no part of the object perceived by us, and 
classed as relative and correlative, each of 
which would be precisely the same m every 
quality which it possesses, .and in every feel- 
ing which it directly excites, though the 
others, with which it may be classed, had 
no existence. It is from the laws of the 
mind which considers them that the relation 
IS derived, not from the laws or direct qua- 
lities of the objects considered. But for 
our susceptibilities of those affections, or 
states of the mind, which constitute the feel- 
ing of similarity, all objects would have been 
to us, in the scholastic sense of the phrase, 
things singular, and all language, consequent- 
ly, nothing more than the expression of in- 
dividual existence. Such a language, it is 
very evident, would be of little service, in 
any respect, and of no md to the memory, 
which it would oppress rather than relieve. 
It is the use of general terms, — ^that is to 
cay, of terms founded on the feeling of re- 
semblance, which alone gives to language its 
power, — enabling us to condense, in a single 
word, the innumerable objects which, if we 
attempted to grasp them all individually in 
our conception, we should be as little able to 
comprehend, as to gather all the masses of 
all the planets in the narrow concavity of 
that hand which a few particles are sufficient 
to fill, and which soon sinks oppressed with 
the weight of the few particles that fill it. 

That man can reason without language of 
any kind, and consequently without general 
tenns, — ^though the opposite opinion is main- 
tained by many very eminent philosophers, 
-—seems to me not to admit of any reason- 
«ble doubt, or, if it required any proof to be 
sufficiently shown, by the very invention of 
the language which involves these general 
terms, and still more sensibly by die conduct 
of the uninstnicted deaf and dumb,— to ^ 


which, also, the evident marks of reasonmg 
in the other animals, — of reasoning which I 
cannot but think as unquestionable as the 
instincts that mingle with it,-— may he said 
to f^umish a very striking additional argument 
from analogy. But it is not less certain, 
that, without general terms, reasoning must 
be very imperfect and scarcely worthy of the 
name, when compared with that noble power 
which language has rendered it. The ait of 
definition, which is merely the art of fixing, 
in a single word orphiase, the particular cir- 
cumstance of agreement of various individual 
objects, which, in consequence of this feeling 
of relation, we have chosen to class together, 
— gives us certain fixed points of reference, 
both for ourselves and others, without which 
It would be impossible for us to know the 
progress which we have made, — impossible 
to remember accurately the results even of 
a single reasoning, and to apply them with 
profit to future analysis. Nor would know- 
ledge be vague only; it would, but for ge- 
neral terms, be as incommunicable as vague ; 
for it must be remembered, that such terms 
form almost the whole of the great medium 
by which we communicate with each other. 
‘‘ Grammarians,” says Dr Reid, “ have re- 
duced all words to eight or nine classes, 
which are called parts of speech. Of these 
there is only one, to wit, that of nouns, 
wherein proper names are found. All pro- 
nouns, verbs, participles, adverbs, articles, 
prepositions, conjunctions, andinteijections, 
are general words. Of nouns, all adjectives 
are general words, and the greater part of 
substantives. Every substantive that has a 
plural number is a general word ; for no pro- 
per name can have a plural number, because 
It signifies only one individual. In all the 
fifteen books of Euclid’s Elements,” he con- 
tinues, “ there is not one word that is not 
general ; and the same may be said of many 
large volumes.”* 

In the account which Swift gives of his 
Academy of Projectors in Lagado, he men- 
tions one project for making things supply 
the place of language ; and he spe^s only of 
the difficulty of carrying about ^ the things 
necessary for discourse, which would be far 
the least evil of this species of eloquence ; 
since all the things of the universe, even 
though they could be caiTied about as commo- 
diously as a watch or a snuff-box, could not 
supply the place of language, which express- 
es chiefly the relations of things, and which, 
even when it expresses things themselves, is 
of no use but as expressing or implying those 
relations which they hear to us or to each 
other. 

^ « There was a scheme,” he says, "for en- 
tirely abolishing all words whatsoever, and 
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this was urged as a great advantage in point 
of health, as well as brevity. For it is plain, 
that every word we speak is, in some degree, 
a diminution of our lungs by corrosion, and, 
consequently, contributes to the shortening 
of our lives. An expedient was therefore 
offered, that, since words are only names for 
things, It would be more convenient for all 
men to carry about them such things as were 
necessary to express a particular business 
they are to discourse on. And this inven- 
tion would certainly have taken place, to the 
great ease as well as health of the subject, 
if the women, in conjunction with the vul- 
gar and illiterate, had not threatened to raise 
a rebellion unless they might be allowed the 
liberty to speak with their tongues, after the 
manner of their forefathers ; such constant 
irreconcilable enemies to science are the 
common people. However, many of the 
most learned and wise adhere to the new 
scheme of expressing themselves by things, 
which has only this inconvenience attending 
it, that, if a man’s business be very great, 
and of various kinds, he must be obliged, in 
proportion, to carry a greater bundle of things 
upon his back, unless he can afford one or 
two strong servants to attend him. I have 
often beheld two of these sages almost sink- 
ing under the weight of their packs like ped- 
lars among us ; who, when they met in the 
*treet, would lay down then* loads, open their 
sacks, and hold conversation for an hour to- 
gether, then put up their implements, help 
each other to resume their burdens, and 
take their leave.”* 

I cannot but think that, to a genius like 
that of Swift, a finer subject of philosophical 
ridicule than the mere difficulty which his 
sages felt m carrying a sufficient stock of 
things about \rith them, might have been 
found in their awkward attempts to make 
these things supply the place of abstract 
language. In his own great field of political 
irony, for example, how many subjects of 
happy satire might he nave found in the em- 
blems, to which his patriots and courtiers, in 
their most zealous professions of public de- 
votions, might have been obliged to have re- 
course ; the painful awkwardness of the po- 
litical expectant of places and dignities, who 
was outwardly to have no wish but for the 
welfare of his country, yet could find nothing 
but mitres, and maces, and seals, and pieces 
of stamped metal, with which to express the 
purity of his disinterested patriotism ; and 
the hurrying eagerness of the statesman to 
change instantly the whole upholstery of lan- 
guage in his bouse for new political furniture, 
in consequence of the mere accident of his 
removal from office. 

Without the use of any such satirical de- 


monstration of the doctrine, however, it is 
sufficiently evident, that if man had no gene- 
ral terms, verbal language could be but of 
very feeble additional aid to the language of 
natural signs ; and, if the situation of man 
would be thus deplorable without the mere 
signs of general notions, how infinitely more 
so must it have been if he had been in- 
capable of the very notions themselves. The 
whole conduct of life is a perpetual practical 
application of the intuitive maxim, that simi- 
lar antecedents will be followed by similar 
consequents, — ^\vhich implies the necessity, 
in every case, of some rude classification of 
objects as similar. The fire which the child 
sees to-day is not the fire which burnt him 
yesterday ; and if he were insensible of the 
resemblance, to the exclusion, perhaps, of 
many circumstances that differ, the remem- 
brance of the effect of the fire of yesterday 
would be of no advantage in guarding him 
against similar exposure. It is in conse- 
quence of notions of little genera and species 
of good and evil, which he has formed men- 
tally long before he distinguishes them by 
their appropriate general terms, that the in- 
fant is enabled to avoid what would be hurt- 
ful, and thus to prolong his existence to the 
period at which, m applying the multitude of 
woids in his language, in all their varieties 
of inflection, he shows that he has long been 
philosophizing, in circumstances that seemed 
to indicate little more than the capacity of 
animal pleasure or pain, and innocent affec- 
tion. What, indeed, can be more truly as- 
tonishing than the progress which a being so 
very helpless, and apparently so incapable of 
any systematic effoit, or even of the very wish 
which such an effoit implies, makes in so 
short a time, in connecting ideas and sounds 
that have no relation but what is purely ar- 
bitrary, and in adapting them, with all those 
nice modifications of expression, according to 
circumstances, of which he can scarcely be 
thought to have any conception so distinct 
and accurate as the very language which he 
uses. “We cannot instruct them,” it has 
been truly remai’ked, “ without speaking to 
them in a language which they do not under- 
stand ; and yet they learn it Even when 
we speak to them, it is usually without any 
design of instructing them ; and they learn, 
in hke manner, of themselves, without any 
design of learning. - We never speak to them 
of the rules of syntax; and they practise all 
these rules without knowing what they are. 
In a single year or two, they have formed in 
their heads a grammar, a dictionary, and al- 
most a little a'*t of rhetoric, with which they 
know well how to persuade and to charm 
us.”f — “ Is it not a hard thing,” says Berke- 
ley, “ that a couple of children cannot prate 
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together of their sugax-plums and rattles, and 
the rest of their little trinkets, till they have 
first tacked together numberless inconsisten- 
cies, and so formed in their minds abstract ge- 
neral ideas, and annexed them to every com- 
mon name they make use of All this ear- 
ly generalization, admirable as it is, is certam- 
^y not, as he says, a hard thing ; for it is the 
result of laws of mind, as simple as the laws 
on which the very perception of the sugar- 
plums and rattles depended ; but it is a beau- 
tiful illustration of that very principle of gen- 
eral nomenclature which Berkeley adduced it 
to disprove. If children can discover two rat- 
tles or two sugar-plums to be like each other, 
— and the possibility of this surely no one 
will deny, who may not, in like manner, deny 
the possibility of those sensations by which 
they perceive a single rattle or a single sugar- 
plum ; they must already have formed those 
abstract general notions which are said to be 
so hard a thing, — ^for this very feeling of simi- 
larity is all which constitutes the general no- 
tion, and when the general notion of the re- 
semblance of the two objects has arisen, it is 
as little wonderful that the general term rat- 
tle or sugar-plum should be used to express it, 
as that any particular name should be used to 
express each separate inhabitant or familiar vi- 
sitor of the nursery, or any other word of any 
other kind to express any omer existing feeling. 

The perception of objects, — ^the feeling of 
their resemblance in certain respects, — ^the 
invention of a name for these circumstances of 
felt resemblance, — What can be more truly 
and readily conceivable than this process! 
And yet on this process, apparently so very 
simple, has been founded all that controversy 
as to universals, which so long distracted the 
schools ; and which far more wonderfully, — 
for the distraction of the schools by a few un- 
intelligible words scarcely can be counted 
wonderful, — continues still to perplex philo- 
sophers vrith difficulties which themselves 
have made, — ^with difficulties which they 
could not even have made to themselves, if 
they had thought for a single moment of 
the nature of that feeling of the relation 
of similarity which we are now considering. 

My further remarks on the theory of gener- 
al notions, I must defer till my next lecture. 


LECTURE XLVI. 

ON the EEtATIVE PEELINGS BELONGING TO 

THE ORDER OP COEXISTENCE, C0NT1NUEI> 

METAPHYSICAL ERRORS CONCERNING THEM 
INVOLVED IN THE HYPOTHESES OP REALISM 
AND NOMINALISM. 

Having brought to a conclusion my r© 
naarks on the phenomena of Simple Siigges- 


tion, I entered, in my last lecture, on the con. 
sideration of those states of mmd which con- 
stitute our feelings of relation, — the results 
of that pecuhar mental tendency to which, as 
distinguished from the simple suggestion that 
furnishes the other class of our intellectual 
states of mind, I have given the name of Re- 
lative Suggestion. The relations which we 
are thus capable of feeling, as they rise by in- 
ternal suggestion, on the mere perception or 
conception of two or more objects, I divided, 
in conformity with our primary division of 
the objects of physical inquiry, — into the re- 
lations of coexistence, and the relations of suc- 
cession, according as the notion of time or 
change is not or is involved m them ; and the 
former of these, — ^the relations that are con- 
sidered by us without any regard to time, — I 
arranged in subdivisions, according to the no- 
tions which they involve, Of Position ; 
2d, Resemblance, or difference ; Sc?, Of De- 
gree ; 4<th, Of Proportion ; 5th, Of Compre- 
hensiveness, or the relation which a whole 
bears to the separate parts that are included 
in it. 

These various relations I briefly illustrated 
in the order in which I have now mentioned 
them, and showed, how very simple that men- 
tal process is by which they arise ; as simple, 
indeed, and as easily conceivable, as that by 
which the primary perceptions themselves 
anse. On some of them, however, I felt it 
necessary to dweU with fuller elucidation ; 
not on accoimt of any greater mystery in 
the suggestions on which they depend, 
but on account of that greater mystery 
which has been supposed to hang about 
them. 

A great part of my lecture, accordingly, 
was employed in considering the relation of 
resemblance, which, by the general notions 
and corresponding general terms that flow 
from it, we found to be the source of classifi- 
cation and definition, and of all that is valua 
ble in language. 

A horse, an ox, a sheep, have, in them 
selves, as individual beings, precisely the same 
qualities, whether the others be or he not 
considered by us at the same time. "V^en, 
in looking at them, we axe stmck with their 
resemblance in certain respects, they are 
themselves exactly the same individuals as be- 
fore, — ^the only change which has taken place 
being a feeling of our own mind. And, in 
like manner, in the next stage of the process 
of verbal generalization, when, in conse^ 
quence of this feeling of relation in our own 
minds, we proceed to term them quadrupeds 
or animals, no quality has been taken from the 
objects which we have ranged together under 
this new term, and as little has any new qua- 
lity been given to them. Every thing in the 
objects is precisely the same as before, and 
acts in precisely the same manner on our 
senses, as when the word quadruped or ani- 
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mal was uiiinvented. The general terms are 
expressive of onx own internal feelings of re- 
semblance, and of nothing more, — expressive 
of what is m us, and dependent wholly on 
laws of mind, not of what is in them, and di- 
rectly dependent in any degree on laws of 
matter. 

That, in looking at a horse, an ox, a sheep, 
we should be struck with a feehng of their re- 
semblance in certain respects, — ^that to those 
respects, in which they are felt to resemble 
each other, we should give a name, as we 
give a name to each of them individually, com- 
prehending imder the general name such ob- 
jects only as excite, when considered together 
with others, the feeling of this particular reij^ 
tion, — all this has surely nothing very myste- 
rious in it. It would, indeed, be more mys- 
terious, if, perceiving the resemblances of ob- 
jects that are constantly around us, we did 
not avail ourselves of language, as a mode of 
communicating to others our feeling of the re- 
semblance, as we avail ourselves of it in the 
particular denomination of the individual, to 
inform others of that particular object of wluch 
we speak ; and to express the common resem- 
blance which we feel by any word, is to have 
invented already a general term, significant of 
the felt relation. The process is in itself suf- 
ficiently simple ; and, if we had never heard 
of any controversies with respect to it, we 
probably could not have suspected, that the 
mere giving of a name to resemblances which 
all perceive, and the subsequent application 
of the name only where the resemblance is 
felt, should have been thought to ha\/e any 
thing in it more mysterious, than the mere 
giving of a name to the separate objects which 
all perceive, and the repetition of that name 
when the separate objects are again perceiv- 
ed. It assumes, however, immediately an 
air of mystery when we are told, that it re- 
lates to the predicables of the schools, and to 
all that long controversy with respect to the 
essence of universals, which divided not mere- 
ly schoolman against schoolman, but nation 
against nation, — when kings and emperors, who 
had so many other fnvolous causes of warfare, 
without the addition of this, were eager to 
take up arms, and besiege to’wns, and cover 
fields with wounded and dead, for the honour 
of the universal a parte m. It is difficult 
for us to think, that that could be simple 
which could produce so much fierce conten- 
tion ; and we strive to explain in our own 
mind, and, therefore, begin to see many won- 
derful, and peihaps unintelligible, or at least 
doubtful things, in phenomena, which we 
never should have conceived to require ex- 
planation, if others had not laboured to ex- 
plain them, by clouding them with words. 
It is with many intellectual controversies as 
with the gymnastic exercises of the arena ; 
the dust, which the conflict itself raises, soon 
darkens that air which was clear before, — 


and the longer the conflict lasts the greater 
the dimness which arises from it. When the 
combatants are very many, and the combat 
very long and active, we may still, indeed, 
be able to see the mimicry of fight, and dis- 
tinguish the victors from the vanquished; 
but even then we scarcely see distinctly , anti 
all which remains, when the victory at last is 
won, or when both parties are sufficiently 
choaked wth dust and weary, is the cloud 
of sand which they have raised, and perhaps 
some traces of the spots where each has fal- 
len. 

It surely cannot be denied, that the mind, 
with its other susceptibilities of feeh'ng, has 
a susceptibility also of the feeling of the re- 
lation of similarity ; or, in other words, that 
certain objects, when we perceive or think 
of them together, appear to us to resemble 
each other in certain respects, — that, for ex- 
ample, in looking at a horse, a crow, a spar- 
row, a sheep, we perceive that the horse and 
sheep agree in having four legs, which the 
crow and sparrow have not ; and that, per- 
ceiving the horse and sheep to agi-ee in thie 
respect, and not the birds, we should distin- 
guish them accordingly, and call the one set 
quadrupeds, the other bipeds, is as little' 
wonderfiil as that we should have given to 
each of these animals its individual designa- 
tion. If there be that relative suggestion 
which constitutes the feeling of resemblance, 
— and what sceptic, if he analyze the pro- 
cess fairly, will deny this as a mere feeling, 
or state of mind ? — the general term may al- 
most be said to follow of course. Yet for 
how many ages did this simple process per- 
plex and agitate the schools, — ^which, agree- 
ing in almost every thing that was compli- 
cated ana aosurd, could not agree in what 
was simple and just ; and could not agree in 
it precisely because it was too simple and 
just to accord with the other parts of that 
strange system, which, by a most absurd 
misnomer, was honoured with the name of 
philosophy. That during the prevalence of 
the scholastic opinions aff to perception, — 
which were certainly far better fitted to har- 
monize with errors and mysteries than with 
simple truths, — ^the subject of generalization 
should have appeared mysterious, is not, in- 
deed, very surprising. But I must confess, 
that there is nothing in the history of our 
science which appears to me so wonderful, 
as that any difficulty, — at least, any difficul 
ty greater than every phenomenon of every 
kind mvolves, — should now be conceived to 
be attached to this very simple process ; and, 
especially, that philosophers should be so 
nearly unanimous in an opinion on the sub- 
ject, which, though directly opposed to the 
prevalent error in the ancient schools, is not 
the less itself an error. 

The process, as I have already described 
it to you, is the following: — In the 
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place, the perception of two or more objects ; 
in the second place, the feeling or notion of 
their resemblance, immediately subsequent 
to the perception ; and, lastly, the expiession 
of this common relative feelmg by a name, 
which is used afterwards, as a general deno- 
mination, for all those objects, the perception 
of which is followed by the same common 
feeling of resemblance. The general term, 
you will remark, as expressing uniformly some 
felt relation of objects, is, in this case, signi- 
ficant of a state of mind essentially distinct 
from those pre\ious states of mind which 
constituted the perception of the separate 
objects, as truly istinct from these primary 
perceptions as any one state of mind can be 
said to differ from any other state of mind. 
We might have perceived a sheep, a horse, 
an ox, successively, in endless series, and yet 
never have invented the term quadruped, as 
inclusive of all these animals, if we had not 
felt that particular relation of similarity, which 
the term quadruped, as applied to various 
objects, denotes. The feelmg of this re- 
semblance, in certain respects, is the truege-| 
neral notion, or general idea, as it has been 
less properly called, which the correspond- 
ing general term expresses j and, but for this 
previous general notion of some circumstance 
of resemblance, the general term, expressive 
of this general notion, could as little have 
been invented, as the terms green, yellow, 
scarlet, could have been invented, in tlieir 
present sense, by a nation of the bhnd. 

In the view which is taken of this process 
of generalization, as of every other process, 
there may be error in two ways, — either by 
adding to the process what forms no part of 
it, or by omitting what does truly form a 
part of it. Thus, if we were to say, that, 
between the perception of a horse and sheep, 
and the feeling of their resemblance in a cer- 
tain respect, there intervenes the presence 
of some external independent substance, — 
some universal form or species of a quadru 
ped, distinct from our conceiving mind, which, 
acting on the mind, or being present with it, 
produces the notion of a quadniped, in the 
same way as the presence of the external 
horse or sheep produced the perception of 
these individually, — ^we should err, in the 
former of these ways, by introducing into the 
process, something of which we have no rea- 
son to suppose the existence, and which is 
not merely unnecessary, but would involve 
the process in innumerable perplexities and 
apparent inconsistencies, if it did exist. This 
redimdance would be one species of error ; 
but it would not less be an error, though an 
error of an opposite kind, were we to sup- 
pose that any part of the process does not 
take place,— that, for example, there is no 
relative suggestion, no rise in the mind of an 
intervening general notion of resemblance, 


before the invention and employment of the 
general term, but the mere perception of a 
multitude of objects, in the first place ; and, 
then, as if in instant succession without any 
other intervening mental state whatever, the 
general names under which whole multi- 
tudes are classed. 

I have instanced these errors of supposed 
excess and deficiency, in the statement of the 
process, without alluding t9 any sects which 
have maintained them. I may now, how- 
ever, remark, that the two opposite errors, 
which I have merely supposed, are the very 
errors involved in the opinions of the Real- 
ists and Nominalists, the great combatants 
in that most disputatious of controversies, to 
w'hich I have before alluded, — a controver- 
sy, which, in the strong language of John of 
Salisbury, even at that early period, of which 
alone he could speak, had already employed 
fruitlessly more time and thought than the 
whole race of the Caesars had found neces- 
sary for acquiring and exercising the sover- 
eignty of the world ; “ Quiestionem,” he calls 
it, ** in qua laborans mundus jam senuit, in 
qua plus temporis consumptum est, quam in 
acquirendo et regendo orbis imperio constimp- 
serit Caesai-ea domus ; plus effusum pecuniae, 
quam in omnibus divitiis suis possederit Croe- 
sus. Haec enim tamdiu miJtos tenuit, ut 
cum hoc unum tota vita quaerereiit, tandem 
nec istud, nec aliud, invenirent.” 

However absurd, and almost inconceiv- 
able the belief of the substantial reality of 
genera and species, as separate and indepen- 
dent essences, may appear, on first consider- 
ation, ^ve must not forget that it is to be 
view'ed as a part of a great system, with 
which it readily harmonizes, and with which 
a juster view of the generalizing process 
would have been absolutely discordant. 

"While the doctrine of perception, by spe- 
cies, prevailed, it is not wonderful, as I have 
already said, that those who conceived ideas, 
in perception, to be things distinct from the 
mind, — the idea of a particular horse, for ex- 
ample, to he something different, both from 
the horse itself, and from the mind which per- 
ceived it, — should have conceived also, that, 
in forming the notion of the comparative na- 
ture of horses, in general, or quadrupeds, or 
animals, there must have been present, in like 
manner, some species distinct from the mind, 
which, of course, could not be particular, like 
the sensible species, but universal, so as to 
correspond with the universality of the no 
tion, and the generic term. Such, accord- 
ingly, in its great outline, was the ancient 
doctrine as to universals. I need not at- 
tempt to detail to you, if indeed it be pos- 
sible now to detail them with any approach 
to accuracy, the various refinements and 
modifications of this general doctnne, in its 
transmission from the Pythagorean school, 
to Plato and Aristotle, and, in the later ages, 
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to the schoolmen, his followers ; all of whom, 
for many centuries, and by far the greater 
number, during the whole long reign of enti- 
ties and quiddities, professed this belief of the 
existence of universal forms, as real, and in- 
dependent of the conceptions, or other feel- 
ings of the mind itself. — the doctrine of uni- 
versality, a parte rei, as it was termed. 

The sect of the Nominalists, the great op- 
ponents of the Bealists, in this too memo- 
rable controversy, though some hints of a 
similar opinion may be traced in some of the 
ancient philosophers, particularly of the Stoi- 
cal school, owes its origin, as a sect, to Bos- 
celinus a native of Entanny, who, in the 
eleventh century, had the boldness to attack 
the doctrine of the universal a parte rei. 
Roscelinus was himself eminently distin- 
guished for his acuteness in the theology and 
dialectics of that age, in which theology it- 
self was little more than a species of dialec- 
tics ; and, most fortunately for the further- 
ance of his opinions, he had the honour of 
ranking among his disciples the celebrated 
Abelai-d ; who, though probably known to 
you chie% from the circumstances which at- 
tended his ill-fated passion for Eloise, was 
not less distinguished for his wonderful ta- 
lents and acquirements of every sort. ‘‘ To 
him alone,” it was said, in the epitaph in- 
scribed on his tomb, “ to him alone, of all 
mankind, lay revealed, whatever can be 
known to man. Cui soli patuit scibile quic- 
quid erat.” These two eminent logicians, 
Roscelinus and Abelard, though diffenng m 
some slight respects in their own Nomina- 
lism, coincided in rejecting wholly the Rea- 
lism, which, till then, had been the unques- 
tioned doctrine of the schools. According 
to them, there was no universality a parte 
rei, nor any thing that could be called um- 
versal, but the mere general terms, under 
which particular obj’ects were ranked. The 
denial of the reality of universals, however, 
which was an attack on the general faith, 
was ot course regarded as a heresy, and was 
probably regarded the more as an imwar- 
rantable innovation, on account of the he- 
resies, m opinions more strictly theological, 
of which both Roscelinus and his illustrious 
pupil had been convicted. Though their 
talents, therefore, were able to excite a 
powerful division in the schools, their doc- 
trine gradually sunk beneath the orthodoxy 
of their opponents ; till, in the fourteenth 
century, the authority of the sect was re- 
vived by the genius of William Occam, an 
Englishman, one of the most acute pole- 
mics of his age, and the controversy, under 
his powerful championship, was agitated 
again, with double fervour. It was no lon- 
ger, indeed, a mere war of words, or of cen- 
sures and ecclesiastical penalties, but, in 
some measure also, a war of nations ; the 
Emperor Lewis of Bavaria siding with Oc- 


cam, and Lewis the Eleventh of France giv- 
ing the weight of his power to the Realists. 
The violence on both sides was like that 
which usually rages only in the rancour of 
political faction, or the intolerance of reli- 
gious persecution. Indeed, as might well 
be supposed, in a period in which an accu- 
sation of heresy was one of the most power 
fill and triumphant arguments of logic, which 
nothing could meet and repel but an argu- 
ment of the same kind, religion was soon 
introduced into the controversy ; and both 
sects, though agreeing in little more, con- 
curred, with equal devotion, in charging 
their opponents with no less a sin than the 
sin agam&t the Holy Ghost. 

At the Reformation, the fury of the con- 
troversy was suspended by more important 
interests — ^interests which affected equally 
both those who separated from the Romish 
church and those who adhered to it ; and 
perhaps too, in some degree, by the wider 
views which at that time were beginning to 
open in literature and general science. The 
question has since been a question of pure 
philosophy, in which there has been no at- 
tempt to interest sovereigns in wars of me- 
taphysics, or to find new subjects for accu- 
sations of religious heresy. It has continu- 
ed, however, to engage, in a very consider- 
able degr.ee, the attention of philosophers, 
whose general opimon has leant to that of 
the sect of the Nominalists. In our ovu 
countiy, particularly, I may refer to the very 
emment names of Hobbes, Berkeley, Hume, 
Dr. Campbell, and Mr. Stewart, who are 
Nominalists, in the strictest sense of that 
term. Indeed the only names of authority 
which I can oppose to them, are those of 
Locke and Dr. Reid. 

Locke and Reid, however, though holding 
opinions on this subject very different from 
those of the Nominalists, are not Realists — 
for, after the view which I have given you 
of the peculiar opinions of that sect, it is 
surely unnecessary for me to add, that there 
are no longer any defenders of the universal 
a parte rei. There is no one now — certain- 
ly no one worthy of the name of ^ philoso- 
pher — ^who believes that there is any exter- 
nal entity corresponding with the general 
notion man, and distinct from all the indi- 
vidual men perceived by us, and from our 
mind itself, which has perceived them. Thf 
only opinion which can now be considered 
as opposed to that of the rigid Nominalists, 
IS the opinion which I have endeavoured to 
exhibit to you, in a form more simple than 
that in which it is usually exhibited, stripped, 
as much as it was possible for me to strip 
it, of all that obscurity with which a long 
controversy of words had clouded it ; and 
precluding, therefore, I trust, those mistakes 
as to the nature of our general notions or 
1 feelings of resemblance, on which alone the 
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denial of the notions as states of mind seems included in the class, to distin^ish them 
to have been founded. The view which I from the objects not included in it, which ia 
have given however, though, I flatter my- itself that very general notion professedly de- 
self, more clear m its analysis and reference nied. As long as some generd notion of cir- 
to a particular class of feelings, is, in the ciimstances of resemblance is admitted, I see 
main, inasmuch as it contends for a general very clearly how a general term may be most 
feelmg, of which every general term is sig- accuratelylimitedjbutifthisgeneral notion be 
nificant, the same with the doctrine of Locke denied, I confess that I cannot discover any 
and Reid j and may, indeed, be traced far principle of limitation whatever. Why have 
back in the controversy of universals ; a con- certain objects been classed together, and 
siderable number of philosophers, who agreed not certain other objects, when all have been 
with the stricter Nominalists in rejecting the alike perceived by us ; and all, therefore, if 
notion of universal essences, having adopted there be nothing more than mere perception 
this middle doctrine, or at least a doctrine m the process, are capable of receiving any 
nearly approaching to it ; and been distin- denomination which we may please to bestow 
gmshed accordingly, from the other parties, on them ? Is it arbiti’arily, and without any 
by the name of Conceptualists — “ conceptua- reason whatever, that we do not class a rose^ 
fes.” Their joint opposition to the absurdi- bush with birds, or an elephant with fish? 
ties of Realism, however, occasioned them and if there be any reason for these exclu- 
to be confounded with the Nominalists, from sions, why will not the Nominalist tell us 
whom they differed certainly as much as what that reason is — in what feeling it is 
from the Realists themselves ; and I cannot foimd — and how it can be made accordant 
but think, that it is merely in consequence with his system ? Must it not be that the 
of being thus confounded with Conceptua- rose-bush and a sparrow, though equally per- 
lism, and presenting, therefore, some vague ceived by us, do not excite that general no- 
notions of more than mere general terms tion of resemblance which the term bird is 
and particular perceptions, that the doctrine invented to express — do not seem to us to 
of the Nominalists has been able to obtain have those relations of a common natui'e, in 
the assent and sanction of its illustrious mo- certain respects, which lead us to class the 
dem defenders, whom I am thus almost in- sparrow and the ostrich, however different 
clined to consider as imconsciously, in in other respects, as birds ; or the petty na- 
thought, Conceptualists, even while they tives of our brooks and rivulets with the 
are Nominalists in argument and language, mighty monsters of the deep, imder one ge- 
Or rather, for the word conception, I con- neral and equal denomination ? If this be 
fess, does not seem to me a very proper one the reason, there is more, in every case, than 
for expressing that feeling of general resem- perception, and the giving of a general name ; 
blance which I consider as a mere feeling of for there is a peculiar state of mind — a ge- 
relation — I almost think that some obscure neral relative feelmg — intervening between 
gh'mpse of that more precise doctrine which the perception and the invention ofrthe term, 
I have now delivered to you, must have had which is the only reason that can be assign- 
a sort of truly unconscious influence on the ed for that very invention. Can the No- 
belief of the Nominalists themselves, in that rainalist then assert, that there is no feeling 
imperfect view which they present to others of the resemblance of objects, in certain re- 
of the process of generalization. ^ spects, which thus intervenes between the 

Of that rigid Nominalism which involves perception of them as separate objects, which 
truly no mixture of Conceptualism, or of the is one stage of the process, and the compre- 
belief of those feelings of relation for which hension of them under a single name, which 
I have contended, but denies altogether the is another stage of the process, — or must he 
existence of that peculiar class of feelings, or not rather confess, that it is merely in con- 
states of mind which have been denominated sequence of this intervening feeling we give 
general notions, or general ideas, assertmg to the number of objects their general name, 
the existence only of individual objects per- to the exclusion of the multitudes of objects 
ceived, and of general terms that compre- to which we do not apply it, as it is in con- 
hend these, without any peculiar mental sequence of certain other feelings, excited 
state denoted by the gener^ term, distinct by them individually, we give to each sepa- 
from those separate ^ sensations or percep- late object its proper name, to the exclusion 
tiona which the particular objects, compre- of every other object? To repeat the pro- 
hei^ed rindeir the term, might individually cess, as already described to you, we per- 
excite,—— it seen^ to me* that the very state- ceive two or more objects,-— .we are struck 

D^nt of ^ opinion itself is almost a sufii- with their resemblance in certain respects; 

meut confutation, since the very invention of We invent a general name to denote this 
the genero terra, ^d the extension of it to feeling of resemblance, — and we class, under 
certain objects only, not to aH objects, im- this general name, every particular object, 
plies some reason for this limitation, — ^some the pei’ception of which is followed by the 
feeling of general agreement of the objects [same feelmg of resemblance, and no objecta 
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it these alone. If this be a faithful state- minalism does not allow to exist, be signifi- 
ent of the process, — and for its fidelity I cant of a square, or a circle, as of any other 
ay safely appeal to your consciousness, — simple length. To say that it represents all 
e doctrine of the Nominalists is not less particular lines whatsoever, is either to say 
Ise than that of the Realists. It is false, nothing, or it is to say that certain general 
scause it excludes that general feeling of re- notions of resemblance exist truly, as a part 
mblance, — the relative suggestion, — ^which of our consciousness, and that we are hence 
all that the general name itself truly desig- able to attach a meaning to the phrase, “ aU 
ttes, and without which, therefore, it never particular lines whatsoever which we could 
ould have been^ invented ; while the doc- not if a foot, a yard, or a mile, did not ap- 
ine of the Realists is false, by inserting in the pear to us to resemble each other in some 
ocess those supposed separate entities which respect. It is in vain that Berkeley, who is 
rm no part of it. The one errs, as I have aware of the objection which may be brought 
ready said, by excess, the other by deficiency. fi:om the universal truths of geometry, against 
Even in professing to exclude the general a system which denies every thing but par- 
ition of resemblance, however, the Nomi- ticular ideas, and the signs of particu- 
ilist unconsciously proceeds on it ; and no lar ideas, endeavours to reconcile this de- 
ronger proof can be imagined of the imper- nial of the conception of miiversality, with 
ctness of the view which his system gives that very universality which it denies. It is 
‘ our generalizations, than the constant ne- quite evident, that, if we have no general no- 
issity under which we perceive him to la- tions of squares and triangles, our demon- 
)ur, of assuming, at every stage of his ar- stration of the properties of these figures 
iment, the existence of those very notions, never can go beyond those particular squares 
‘ feelings of relative suggestion, against or triangles conceived by us in our demon- 
hich his argument is directed. The gene- stration. Thus, says Berkeley, who states 
1 term, we are told, is significant of all ob- the objection, and endeavours to answer it, 
cts of a certain kind, or a particular idea is — “ having demonstrated that the three an- 
ade to represent various other ideas of the gles of an isosceles rectangular triangle are 
me sort ; as if the very doctrine did not equal to two right ones, I cannot therefore 
jcessarily exclude all notion of a kind or conclude this affection agrees to aU other 
>rt, independent of the application of the triangles, which have neither a right angle, 
rm itself. “ Am idea,” says Berkeley, nor two equal sides. It seems, therefore, 
which, considered in itself, is particular, that, to he certain this proposition is univer- 
jcomes general, by being made to represent sally true, we must either make a particular 
• stand for all other particular ideas of the demonstration for every particular triangle, 
me sort and he instances this in the case which is impossible, or, once for all, demon- 
■ a line of any particular length, — an inch, strate it of the abstract idea of a triangle, in 
r example, — ^which, to a geometer, he says, which all the particulars do mdifferently par- 
jcomes general, as “ it represents all parti- take, and by which they are all equally re- 
dar lines whatsoever ; so that what is de- presented. To which I answer, that though 
onstrated of it, is demonstrated of all lines, the idea I have in view, whilst I make the 
*, in other words, of a line in general.” It demonstration, be, for instance, that of an 
truly inconceivable that he should not isosceles rectangular triangle, whose sides 
ive discovered, in this very statement, that axe of a determmate length, I may, neverthe- 
j had taken for granted the existence of ge- less, be certain it extends to all other recti- 
;ral notions, the very states of mmd which linear triangles, of what sort or bigness so- 
3 denied ; since, without these, there can ever , and that because neither the right an 
; no meaning in the restriction of any sign, gle, nor the equality, nor determinate length 
► ideas of the same sort.” If we have of the sides, are at ^1 concerned in the de- 
•eviously a notion of what he himself, monstration. It is true, the diagram I hare 
,ther inconsistently, calls a line in ge- in view includes all these particulars ^ but 
iral, we can easily understand how the then there is not the least mention made oi 
ord line may be limited to ideas of one them in the proof of the proposition. It is 
>rt ; but if we have no such previous ge- not said the three angles are equal to two 
jral notion, we cannot have any knowledge right ones, because one of them is a right 
: the sort to which we are, notwithstand- angle, or because the sides comprehending 
g, said to limit our term. An inch, which it are of the same length ; which sufficiently 
certainly not the same figure as a foot or shows that the right angle might have been 
yard, is, on the principles of Nominalism, oblique, and the sides unequ^, and, for all 
hich exclude all knowledge of the nature that, the demonstration have held good ; 
i lines in general, essentially different from and for this reason it is that I conclude 
lese ; and might as well, but for that ge- that to be true, of any oblique angular or 
Bi^ notion of the resemblance of lines scalenon, which I had demonstrated, of a 
hich all have, independently of the term, particular right-angled equicrural triangle^ 
id previously to the term, but which No- and not because I demonstrated the pro- 
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position of the abstract idea of a trian- 
g]e.”» 

“ This answer,” I have said in my observ- 
ations on Dr. Darwin’s Zoonomia, “ This 
answer evidently takes for panted the truth 
of the opinion which it was intended to con- 
fute, by supposing us, during the demonstra- 
tion, to have a general idea of trimgles, 
without particular reference to the diagram 
before us. It will be admitted, that the 
right angle, and the equality of two of 
the sides, and the determinate length of 
the whole, are not expressed in the words of 
the demonstration ; but words are of conse- 
quence only as they suggest ideas, and the 
ideas, suggested by the demonstiation, are 
the same as if these particular relations of 
the triangle had been mentioned at every 
step. It is not said that the three angles are 
equal to two right angles, because one of 
them is a right angle, or because the sides 
which comprehend that angle are of the same 
length ; but it is proved that the three an- 
gles of the triangle, which has one of its an- 
gles a right angle, and the sides, which com- 
prehend that angle, of equal length, are to- 
gether equal to two right angles. This par- 
ticular demonstration is applicable only to 
triangl««, of one particular form. I cannot 
infer from it the existence of the same pro- 
perty, in figures essentially different; for, 
imless we admit the existence of general 
ideas, an equilateral triangle differs as much 
from a scalene rectangular triangle, as from 
a square. In both cases, there is no medium 
of comparison. To say that the two trian- 
gles agree, in having three sides, and three 
angles, is to say, that there are general ideas 
of sides and angles j for, if they he particu- 
larized, and if, by the words sides and angles, 
be meant equal sides, and equal angles, it is 
evident that the two triangles do not agree 
in the sbghtest circumstance. Admitting, 
therefore, that I can enunciate a general pro- 
position, the conception of which is impossi- 
ble. I can be certain that the three angles of 
every triangle are together equal to two right 
angles, only when it has been demonstrated 
of triangles of every variety of figure ; and, 
before this can be done, I must have it in 
my power to limit space, and chain down 
imagination.”f 

In Dr. Campbell’s illustrations of the 
power of signs, m his Very ingenious work 
on the Philosophy of Bhetoric, he adopts 
aaad defends this doctrine, of the general re- 
presentative power of particular ideas, — ^mak- 
ing, of course, the same inconsistent assump- 
tion which Berkeley makes, and which every 
Nominalist must make, of those general no- 
tions of orders, sorts, or kinds, which his ar- 
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gument would lead us to deny. When a 
geometrician,” says he, “ makes a diagram 
with chalk upon a board, and from it demon- 
strates some property of a straight-lined 
figure, no spectator ever imagines that he is 
demonstrating a property of nothing else but 
that mdividual white figure of five inches 
long, which is before him. Every one is sa- 
tisfied that he is demonstrating a property of 
all that order, whether mpre or less exten- 
sive, of which it is both an example and a 
sign ; all the order being understood to agree 
with it in certain chai-acters, however differ- 
ent in other respects. There can be no 
question that every one is, as Dr. Campbell 
says, satisfied, that the demonstmtion ex* 
tends to a whole order of figures j and the 
reason of this is, that the niind is capable oi 
forming a general notion of an order of figures ; 
for it really is not easy to be understood, how 
the mind should extend any demonstration 
to a whole order of figures, and to that order 
only, of which order itself it is said to be in- 
capable of any notion. “ The mind,” con- 
tinues Dr. Campbell, “ with the utmost fa- 
cility, extends or contracts the representative 
power of the sign as the particular occasion 
requires. Thus, the same equilateral tri- 
angle will, with equal propriety, serve foi 
the demonstration, not only of a property of 
all equilateral triangles, but of a property of 
all isosceles triangles, or even of a property 
of all triangles whatever. ”§ The same dia- 
gram does, indeed, serve this purpose, but 
not from any extension or contraction of the 
representative power of the sign according to 
occasion. It is because we had a general 
notion of the nature of triangles, — or of the 
common circumstances ir which the figures, 
to which aione we give the name of triangles, 
agree, — ^before we looked at the diagram, 
and had this general notion, common to the 
whole order, in view, during the whole de- 
monstration. Nay, so perfectly is this 
matter understood,” Dr. Campbell adds, 
“that, if the demonstrator, in any part, 
should recur to some property, as to the 
length of a side, belonging to the particular 
figure he hath constructed, but not essential 
to the kind mentioned in the proposition, 
and which the particular figure is solely in- 
tended to represent, every intelligent obser- 
ver would instantly detect the fallacy. So 
entirely, for all the purposes of science, 
doth a particular serve for a whole species or 
genus. ”Ij But, on Dr. Campbell’s princi- 
ples, what is the species or genus, and how 
does it differ from other species or genera? 
Instead of the explanation, therefore, which 
he gives, I would rather say, so certain is it, 
that, during the whole demonstration, or^ at 


t Philosophy of Rhetoric, B. 11. c 7. 
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least, as often as any mention of the figures 
occurs, the general notion of the species or 
genus of figures, that is to say, of the circum- 
stance of resemblance of these figures, has 
been present to the mind ; since, if it had no 
such general notion, it could not instantly de- 
tect the slightest circumstance which the 
species or genus does not include. The 
particular idea is said to be representative of 
other ideas “ th^t agree with it in certain 
characters.” But what are these chaiac- 
ters ? If we do not understand what they 
are, we cannot, by our knowledge of them, 
make one idea representative of others ; and, 
if we do know what the general characters 
are, we have already that general notion 
which renders the supposed representation 
imnecessary. 

In this case, as in many other cases, 1 have 
no doubt, notwithstanding the apparent ex- 
travagance of the paradox, that it is because 
the doctrine of the Nominalists is very con- 
trary to our feelings, we do not immediately 
discover it to be so. If it were nearer the 
truth, we should probably discover the error 
which it involves much more readily. The 
error escapes us, because our general terms 
convey so immediately to our mind that com- 
mon relation which they denote, that we sup- 
ply, of ourselves, what is wanting in the pro- 
cess as described by the Nominalist — the 
feeling of the circumstances of resemblance, 
specific or generic, that are to guide us in the 
application, as they led us to the invention 
of our terms. We know what it is which he 
means, when he speaks of particular terms, 
or particulai’ ideas, that become more gener- 
ally significant, by standing for ideas of the 
same sort, or the same order, or species, or 
genus, or kind ; and we therefore make, for 
him, by the natural spontaneous suggestions 
of our own minds, the extension and limita- 
tion, which would be impossible on his own 
system. But for such an illusion, it seems 
to me scarcely possible to understand, how 
so many of the first names, of which our 
science can boast, should be found among 
the defenders of an opinion which makes rea- 
soning nothing more than a mere play upon 
words, or, at best, reduces very neai-ly to the 
same level the profoundest ratiocinations of 
intellectual, or physical, or mathematical phi- 
losophy, and the technical labours of the 
grammarian, or the lexicographer. 

The system of the Nominalists, then, I 
must contend, though more simple than the 
system of the Realists, is not, any more than 
that system, a faithful statement of the pro- 
cess of generalization. It is true, as it re- 
jects the existence of any universal form or 
species, distinct from our mere feeling of ge- 
neral resemblance. But’ it is false, as it re- 
jects the general relative feeling itself, which 
every general term denotes, and without 
which, to direct ns in the extension and hmi- 


tation of our terms, we should be in danger 
of giving the name of triangle, as much to a 
square or a circle, as to any three-sided fi^ 
gure. W e perceive objects,-- we have a feel, 
ing or general notion of their resemblance, — 
we express this general notion by a geneml 
term. Such is the process of which we are 
conscious ; and no system which omits any 
part of the process can be a faithful picture 
of our consciousness. 


LECTURE XL VII. 

TRUE THEORY OF GENERALIZATION REPEAT- 
ED ^INCONGRUITY IN THE LANGUAGE OP 

THE CONCEPTUALISTS. — SMITH’S THEORY 
OF THE INVENTION OF GENERAL TERMS IN 

RUDE PERIODS OF SOCIETY ABSURDITY OF 

NOMINALISM USE OF GENERAL TERMS 

NOT TO ENABLE MAN TO REASON, BUT TO 
REASON WELL. 

My last Lecture, Gentlemen, was employ- 
ed on a subject which has engaged, in an 
eminent degree, the attention of philoso- 
phers, both from the difficulty which was 
supposed to attend it, and from the exten- 
sive applications which were to be made of 
it, as the ground-work of every proposition, 
and, consequently, of all our knowledge. 
It was necessary, therefore, to give you a 
sketch of the great controversy as to Univer- 
sals, that so long divided the schools, — of 
i which one party, that of the Realists, — for- 
I merly so powerful when the general theory 
i of the primary mental functions of percep- 
tion accorded with the Realism,— may now, 
when our theory of perception is too simple 
to accord with it, be considered as altogether 
extinct. It was scarcely possible that uni- 
versal forms or species should continue to 
hold a place in the physiology of mind, or 
in om* systems of dialectics, when even sen- 
sible species had been universally abandoned. 

In stating the opinion en the subject of 
this controveisy, which I consider as the 
only one worthy of your assent, and indeed 
so ob\dously just that it seems to me as if it 
could scarcely have failed to occur to every 
mind, but for the darkness of insignificant 
terms and phrases, with which the contro- 
versy itself had enveloped it, — I endeavour- 
ed to free it, as much as possible, from this 
mere verbal darkness, and to exhibit the pro- 
cess to you in that simple order of succes- 
sion in which it appears to me to take place. 
The process I statfeed to be the following : 
We perceive two or more objects — this is 
one state of the mind. We are struck with 
the feeling of their resemblance in certain 
respects. This is a second state of the 
mind. We then, in the third stage, give a 
name to these circumstances of felt resem- 
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semblance, a name which is, of course, ap- 
plied afterwards only where this relation of 
similarity is felt. It is unquestionably not 
the name which produces the feeling of re- 
semblance, but the feeling of resemblance 
which leads to the invention or application 
of the name ; for it would be equally just 
and philosophic to say that it is the name of 
tne individual, John or William, which gives 
existence to the individual John or William, 
and that he was nobody, or nothing, till the 
name, which made him something, was gi- 
ven, as to say, that the name man, which in- 
cludes both John and William, is that which 
constitutes our relative notion of the resem- 
blance of John and William, expressed by 
their common appellatives ; and that, but for 
the name, we could not have conceived them 
to have any common or similar properties, — 
that is to say, could not have had any gene- 
ral rela^^ notion, or general idea, as it has 
been wrongly called, of human nature, of the 
respects in which John, William, and all 
other individual men agree. So far is the 
general term from being essential to the rise 
of that state of mind which constitutes the 
feeling of resemblance, or, in other words, 
to the general notion, whatever it may he, 
which the term expresses, that it is only for 
a very small number of such general relative 
feelings that we have invented general terms. 
There are scarcely any two objects at which 
we can look without perceiving a resemblance 
of some sort ; but we never think of giving 
a name to each pair of relatives, on account 
of some slight circumstance in which they 
may have been felt by us to agree, more 
than we think of giving a name to every se- 
parate individual object which we perceive 
— to every blade of grass in our fields — ^to 
every rose on a bixsh, or even to every rose- 
bush in our garden. It is necessary, for the 
convenience of social life, that we shoidd 
have general terms to express the most im- 
portant general resemblances , — u general 
word, man, for example, to express briefly 
those very gener4 cucumstances of resem- 
blance which we discover in all the individ- 
uals to whom that name is given, and thus 
to save us from the repetition of innumerable 
proper names, when we speak of circumstan- 
ces common to the whole multitude ; — ^it is 
not necessary that we should have a general 
term to express, in like ^manner, every less 
extensive resemblance which we may dis- 
cover m any two or more individual men ; 
and, accordingly, for such minute resem- 
blances we do not invent any general term, 
yet the feelings of reseinblance, or notions 


they may b|^ore or less important, so as to 
prompt in sdme cases, and not in other cases, 
to the use of a common appellative, are still 
in Mnd, as mere feeing of relation, the same, 
whetherthe gener^ term for-^esgiressingthem 


be invented or not; and feelings which 
arise as much when no name is given as 
when a name is given, cannot surely be de- 
pendent on names that do not exist in the 
greater number of cases at all, and that, 
when they are formed, exist only after these 
very feelings which they are invented to ex- 
press. 

If our mind be capable of feeling i esem- 
blance it must be capable of general notions, 
which are nothing more than varieties of this 
very feeling ; for we surely cannot perceive 
objects to resemble each other, ”without per- 
ceiving them to resemble each other in cer- 
tain respects rather than in others ; and this 
very notion of the respects in which they axe 
similar, is all that is meant by the general 
relative feeling. 

The circumstances in which all individual 
men agree form my general notion of man, or 
human nature. "Wbien I use the term man, I 
employ it to express every being in whom 
these circumstances axe to be found, ^ — that is 
to say, every being who excites, when consid- 
ered together with the other beings whom I 
have before learned to rank as man, the same 
relative feeling of resemblance. Wien I 
hear the teim man, these general circum- 
stances of agreement occur to me vaguely, 
perhaps, and indistinctly, but probably as 
distinctly as the conception of the individual 
John or William, which recurs when I hear 
one of those names. 

Indeed, there can be no doubt that the 
exact meaning of our general terms is much 
more distinctly conceived by us than that of 
our particular terms, — ^that we have a far 
clearer notion of a line, for example, than of 
i an inch or three-fourths of an inch, — of rec- 
tilinear angles in general, as formed hy the 
meeting of any two straight lines in any di^ 
rection, than of an angle of sixty-five de- 
grees, for which one particular inelination'of 
the meeting lines is absolutely necessaiy, and 
an inclination, which only the nicest mea- 
surement can discriminate, from that which 
forms an angle of sixty-four or of sixty-six. 
The general term, it is evident, in proportion 
as it is more and more general, involves the 
consideration of fewer particulars, and is, 
therefore, less confused ; while the particu- 
lar term must involve all the particulars in- 
cluded in the general one, with many more 
that distinguish the species or the individual, 
and that are difficult themselves to be dis- 
tinguished, in consequence of the faintness 
of the limits in which they shadow into each 
other. To this it is owing that the sciences, 
which axe most strictly demonstrative ; that 
is to say, the sciences in which our notions 
are the clearest, are not those which relate to 
particular objects, and which, consequently, 
involve particular conceptions and particular 
terms, but the sciences of number and quanti- 
i ty, in which every term is a general one^ 
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and every notion, therefore, which it ex- 
presses, general. 

With each advance in generalizing, the 
general notion, or the feeling ofresem^'^ce 
in certain circumstances, becomes different, 
because the circumstances in which it is ne- 
cessary that the general resemblance should 
be felt, are fewer, and common, therefore, to 
a greater number of objects ; the general 
term being, in every stage, applicable to the 
whole number of objects, as exciting, when 
considered together, that relative feeling of 
similanty, the suggesting of which is all that 
constitutes the variety, species, genus, order, 
or class. 

The words John, man, animal, substance, 
in the progressive scale of generalization, are 
words which I imderstand, and none of 
which I feel to be exactly synonymous with 
the others, but to express either less or more, 
so as to admit progressively of wider appli- 
cations than could be allowed at a lower 
point of the scale. Since they are felt, then, 
not to be exactly synonymous, each term, if 
it be understood at all, must excite in the 
mind a different feeling of some sort or 
other, and this different state of mind is no- 
thing more than a notion of agreement in 
certain circumstances, more or fewer, accord- 
ing to the extent of the generalization. 

If, then, the generalizing process be, first, 
the perception or conception of two or more 
objects, — 2diy, The relative feeling of their 
resemblance in certain respects, — Sdly, The 
designation of these circumstances of resem- 
blance, by an appropriate name, — the doc- 
trine of the Nominahsts, which includes only 
two of these stages, — ^the perception of par- 
ticular objects, and the invention of general 
terras, must be false, as excluding that rela- 
tive suggestion of resemblance in certain re- 
spects, which is the second and most impor- 
tant step of the process j since it is this in- 
termediate feeling alone that leads to the use 
of the term, which otherwise it would be 
impossible to limit to any set of objects. 
Accordingly, we found that, in their impos- 
sibility of accounting, on their own princi- 
ples, for this limitation, — ^which it is yet ab- 
solutely necessary to explain in some man- 
ner or other, — ^the Nominalists, to explain 
it, uniformly take for granted the existence 
of those very general notions, which they at 
the same time profess to deny, — ^that, while 
they aflSrm, that we have no notion of a 
Kind, species, or sort, independently of the 
general terms which denote them, they speak 
of our application of such terms only to oh- 
iep1:s of the same kind, species, or sort ; as 
if we truly had some notions of these gene- 
ral circumstances of agreement, to direct us, 
— and that they are thus very far from being 
Nominalists in the spirit of their argument, 
at the very moment, when they are Nomi- 
nalists in assertion, — strenuous opposers of; 
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those very general feelings, of the truth of 
which they avail themselves, in their very 
endeavour to disprove them. 

If, indeed, it were the name which formed 
the class, and not that previous relative feel- 
ing, or general notion of resemblance of some 
sort, which the name denotes, then might any 
thing he classed with any thing, and classed 
with equal propriety. All which would 
be necessary, would be merely to apply the 
same name uniformly to the same objects ; 
and, if we were careful to do this, John and 
I a triangle might as well be classed together, 
under the name man as John and William. 
Why does the one of those arrangements ap- 
pear to us more philosophic than the other? 
It is because something more is felt by us to 
be necessary in classification, than the mere 
giving of a name at random. There is, in the 
relative suggestion that arises on our very 
perception or conception of objecfl, when 
we consider them together, a reason for giv- 
ing the generic name to one set of objects 
rather than to another, — ^the name of man, 
for instance, to John and William, rather than 
to John and a triangle. This reason is the 
feeling of the resemblance of the objects 
which we class, — ^that general notion of the 
relation of similarity in certain respects, which 
is signified by the general term, — and with- 
out which relative suggestion, as a previous 
state of the mind, the general term would 
as little have been invented, as the names 
of John and William would have been in- 
vented, if there had been no perception of 
any m^vidual being whatever to be denoted 
by them. 

That we have general relative feelings of 
the resemblances of objects, and that our 
general terms are significant of these, and 
limited, therefore, to the particular objects 
which excite some common feeling of resem- 
blance, is then, I conceive, sufficiently evi- 
dent ; and yet, the existence of such general 
notions is not merely rejected by the great- 
er number of philosophers, but the assertion 
of it has been considered as a subject rather 
of ridicule than of any serious confutation, as 
if confutation itself would have been too great 
an honour. 

I must confess, however, that some in- 
cautious expressions of the Conceptualists, 
and their erroneous analysis and classification 
of the general feeling, did justify in part 
this ridicide, as they involved an appearance 
of inconsistency and contradiction, which a 
more accuiate analysis of the genei^ feeling 
asserted, and a very slight change of phraf- 
seology and arrangement would have remov- 
ed. These improprieties, it may he of im- 
portance to point out to you, as furnishing, 
perhaps, some explanation of the error of 
New Nominalism. i 

The use of the word idea for ejqpressing 
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the notion or feeling of resemblance, was, in 
the first place, unfortunate. Idea, from its 
etymological sense, and its common applica- 
tion to the conceptions of external objects, 
seems almost, in itself, to imply something 
which can be mdividua]i 2 ed, and offered to 
the senses. The general idea, therefore, 
which we are said to form, from the con- 
sideration of the various ways in which two 
lines can meet one another, seems to us, as 
an idea, to be something which we must be 
capable of representing in a diagram, like any 
of the particular angles considered by us; 
and what we can thus image in a diagram, 
must evidently be particular ; so that, if we 
ascribe to it properties of more than one par- 
ticular angle, our reference must, on this very 
accomt, seem to involve an inconsistency or 
multitude of inconsistencies. The general 
idea of an angle, therefore, which is not a 
right nor acute nor obstuse, but at 

once all « these, and none of them, is to our 
conception, in every respect, as truly absurd 
as a whole which is less than a part of itself, 
or a square of which the angles are together 
equal to four right angles, and at the same 
time equal to five such angles, and only to 
three or two. 

Such are the inconsistencies that must 
always seem to flow from the use of the 
word idea in this case, as if presenting to us 
a particular image of what cannot be particu- 
lar. I 

The same remark may, in a great measure, ' 
be applied to the use of the word conception, 
which also seems to individualize its object , 
and whi^, as commonly employed to signify 
some fainter revival of a past feeling, may 
lead, and has led, to veiy mistaken views of 
the natoe of our general notions. lii these, 
accorih'ng to the process described by me, 
there is nothing which can be said to be in 
any respect a conception, or fainter tran- 
script of the past ; and, therefore, if I were 
to mvent a name for the opinion with respect 
to umversals which I hold, it w^ould not be 
^ a Conceptualist, but as a Notionist, or 
Relationist, that I should wish to be classed. 
The feeling of the relation of similarity is no 
part of the perception or conception of the 
separate objects which suggest it. It is a 
feeling of a different species, absolutely new 
—a relation, and nothing more; and the 
general term, which is not expressive of what 

strictly be termed a conception, is invent- 
ed only to express all that multitude of ob- 
jects, which, however different in other re- 
spects, agree in exciting one common feel- 
mg of relation— -the relation of a certain simi- 
Ikr^. 

i.- norfon, which is that 
which I have preferred, would in this case 
have been fiar more appropriate, and would 
have obviated that tendency to individual re- 
presentation, which the word conception, and 


still more, the word idea, produce ; and con- 
sequently, all those apparent inconsistencies, 
which do not attend the notion of the mere 
feeling of agreement of various objects, but 
arise only from the attempt to form an indi- 
vidual representation of what is in itself 
general, and therefore, by its very nature, in- 
capable of being individually represented. 

Still more unfortunate, how'ever, than the 
classing of our general notions with concep- 
tions or ideas, was a verbaT impropriety that 
may at first seem to you of little conse- 
quence, — the mere use of the indefinite arti- 
cle, in a case in which certainly it ought not 
to have been employed. It was not the 
mere general notion of the nature and pro- 
perties of triangles, but the general idea of a 
tnangle, of wluch raters on this branch oi 
intellectual philosophy have been accustom- 
ed to speak. The influence of this impro- 
per use of the article has not before been re- 
marked ; yet I have no doubt that it is the 
very circumstance which has chiefly tended 
to produce a denial of the general notion it- 
self. It is a striking lesson, how much the 
progress of philosophy may be retarded, even 
by the slightest inaccuracy of language, 
which leads those who consider the doctrine 
without due attention and analysis, to ascribe 
to It the inconsistencies which are not in 
the doctrine itself, and thus to reject, as ab- 

1 another form of expression, 

would perhaps have appeared to them almost 
self-evident. 

According to the view which I have given 
you of the generalizing process, all that is 
tmy general is, a relation that is felt by us. 
We have a feeling, or general notion, of the 
circumstances of agreement of many indi\ddu' 
al objects, but not a notion of an object, unit- 
ing at once aU the qualities of the mdividual 
olyects, and yet excluding every quality 
which distinguishes each from each. This 
would ^y be a species of Realism still 
more absurd than the old scholastic univer- 
sal a parte rei. The general idea of a maii, 
who is neither dark nor fair, taU nor short, 
rat nor thin, nor of any degree intermediate 
between these extremes, and yet is, at the 
same time, dark and fafr, tall and short, fat 
^d thin, is that of which we may very safe- 
ly deny the existence : for a man must be 
particular, and must therefore have particu- 
lar queries, and certainly cannot have qua- 
lities that are inconsistent. But a daik and 
a mir man, a tall and a short man, a fajt and 
a thin man, all agree in certain respects, or, 
m other words, excite in us a certain rela- 
tive feeling or notion of general resemblance • 
since, vrithout a feehng of this kind, we neve^ 
shodd have thought of classing them to- 
gether under one general term. We have 
not a general idea of a man, but we are im- 
pressed with a certain common relation o* 
similanty of all the individuals, whom, on 
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that account, and on that account alone, we 
rank together under the common appellation 
of men, 

A general idea of a man is, then, it will 
be allowed, an unfortunate, or, to speak 
more accurately, an absurd expression. Eut 
the absurdity of such an expression does not 
render it less absurd to deny, that we have 
any general notion or relative feeling what- 
ever of the circumstances in which men 
agree — that general notion which preceded 
the invention of the general term maw, and 
without which the general term would be 
absolutely incapable of being limited or ap- 
plied to one set of objects more than to ano- 
ther. Yet aU the valuable remarks of Mr. 
liOcke, on this subject, have been neglected 
or forgotten; while one passage has been 
well remembered, and often quoted, because 
nothing is so well remembered as the ridicu- 
lous. The passage, indeed, it must be con- 
fessed, is abundantly ridiculous ; but what i 
is ridiculous in it arises, very evidently, from 
the source which I have pointed out, and 
not from the doctrine, that there is a general 
feeling, of some sort, corresponding with 
every general term that is not absolutely in- 
significant. 

“ Does it not require some pains and skill,” 
says Mr. Locke, in this often-quoted passage 
— Does it not require some pains and skill 
to form the general idea of a triangle, (which 
is yet none of the most abstract, comprehen- 
sive, and difficult;) for it must be neither 
oblique, nor rectangle, neither equilateral, 
equicrural, nor scalenon ; but all and none 
of these at once. In eflFect, it is something 
imperfect that cannot exist ; an idea, where- 
in some parts of several different and mcon- 
sistent ideas are put together,”* 

Of this strange description, so imworthy 
of its great author, and I may add, so unworthy 
also of the doctrine which he supported, the 
authors of the Memoirs of Scriblerus have 
not failed to avail themselves, converting 
Mr. Locke’s universal triangle into an uni- 
versal lord mayor. 

" Martin supposed an universal man to be 
like a knight of a shire, or a burgess of a 
corporation, that represented a great many 
individuals. His father asked him, if he 
could not frame the idea of an universal lord 
mayor? Martin told him, that, never ha- 
ving seen but one lord mayor, the idea of 
that lord mayor always returned to his mind; 
that he had great difficulty to abstract a lord 
mayor from his fur-gown and gold chain ; 
nay, that the horse he saw the lord mayor 
ride upon not a little disturbed his imagina- 
tion. On the other hand, Crambe, to show 
himself of a more penetrating genius, swore 
that he could frame a conception of a lord 


mayor, not only without his horse, gown, and 
gold chain, but even without stature, feature, 
colour, hands, head, feet, or any body, which he 
suj^osed was the abstract of a lord mayor. ”f 

This abstract of a lord mayor, though it 
may be more ludicrous, is not more absurd, 
than Locke’s abstract of a triangle; for a 
triangle must be particular, and must, there- 
fore, be equilateral, equicrural, or scalene. 
It would have been veiy different, if he had 
stated merely, that all tnangles, whether 
equilateral, equicrural, or scalene, are felt by 
us to agree in certain respects, — ^that they 
are not felt by us to have this general resem- 
blance, because we have previously classed 
them together; but that we have classed them 
together, because we have previously felt 
this general resemblance, — ^tbat the general 
notion, therefore, cannot have depended for 
its origin on the name which foUo^ it, — 
and that it is this general notion or feeling of 
resemblance, of which the general term is 
truly significant, the term being considered 
by us as fairly applicable to every object 
which excites the same relative feeling. 
This, it is evident, from his whole reason- 
' ing, was fundamentally, or nearly the opinion 
of Locke himself, who 'was led into the error 
of his very strange description, merely by 
conceiving, that a general notion of the com- 
mon circumstances and properties of triangles 
was a conception, or a general idea of a tri- 
angle. 

But, whether this was or was not the 
opinion of Mr. Locke, the process which I 
have described is not the less just. We per- 
ceive two or more objects — we have a feel- 
ing or general notion, of their resemblance 
in certain respects — and, in consequence 
of this general notion, we invent the general 
term, and limit it to such objects as corres- 
pond with the notion previously existing, — 
that is to say, we limit it to objects which 
^ree in exciting this relative suggestion. It 
is hence the very nature of our general no- 
tion not to be particular ; for who can paint 
or particularize a mere relation ? It is the 
feeling of resemblance which constitutes — 
not the objects themselves which are felt to 
be similar; and to require, therefore, that 
I our mental notion of the common properties 
1 of triangles, scalene, equilateral, and isosceles, 
j should itself be a triqngle, equilateral, isos. 

I ceies, or scalene, is not more philosophic, 
or, I may say, not even less absurd, than it 
would be to require of us a -visual delineation 
of a sound or a smeU, and to deny that we 
have any sensations of melody and odour be- 
cause we cannot represent these in pictures 
to the eye. 

I have already remarked, that it is only for 
a small number of the resemblances which 


* Essay Concenirog Human Understanding, 
IV. c. 7. sect. 9. 


t Pope’s Works.~Menioirs of Martinus ScribleruR* 
chap. vn. 
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we perceive in objects, that we have invented 
general terms. The general term, therefore, 
far jfrom being essential to the generalization, 
is only a record of a generalization previous- 
ly made. It marks what we have felt, and 
enables us to refer, with exactness, to this 
past feeling. 

When I speak of our invention of a gene- 
ral term, however, I speak of what we do, in 
the present mature state of om* language, not 
of what was likely to take place in the early 
generalizations of savage life ; for there seems 
to me very little reason to doubt the justness 
of that theory of appellatives, which is hinted, 
indeed, in some earlier writers, but has been 
particiilarly maintained by Condillac and Dr, 
Smith,— a theory which supposes the words, 
now used as appellatives to have been origi- 
nally ^ proper names of individual objects, 
extends, to the objects that were perceived 
to be similar to those to which the name had 
primarily been given. The theory is stated 
with great force by Dr. Smith, in the ingeni- 
ous dissertation appended to his Theory 
of Moral Sentiments. It would be injus- 
tice to his opinion, to attempt to ex- 
press it in any words but his own. 

‘‘ The assignation of particular names, to 
denote particular objects, that is, the insti- 
tution of nouns substantive, woidd probably 
be one of the first steps towards the forma- 
tion of language. Two savages, who had 
never been taught to speak, but had been 
bred up remote from the societies of men, 
would naturally begin to form that language 
by which they would endeavour to make 
their mutual wants intelhgible to each other, 
by uttering certain sounds, whenever they 
meant to denote certain objects. Those ob- 
jects only which were most familiar to them, 
and which they had most frequent occasion 
to mention, would have particular names as- 
signed to them. The particular cave whose 
covering sheltered them from the weather, 
the particular tree whose fruit relieved their 
hunger, the particular fountain whose water 
allayed their thirst, would first be denominat- 
ed by the words cave, tree, fountain, or by 
whatever other appellations they might think 
proper, in that pnmitive jargon, to mark 
them. Afterwards, when more enlarged 
experience of these savages had led them to 
observe, and their necessary occasions ob- 
liged them to make mention of other caves, 
and other trees, and other fountains, they 
would naturally bestow upon each of those 
new objects the same name by which they 
had been accustomed to express the similar 
object they were first acquainted with. The 
new objects had none of them any name of 
its own, but each of them exactly resembled 
another object which had such an appellation. 
It was impossible that those savages could 
behold the new objects without recollecting 


the old ones ; and the name of the old ones, 
to which the new bore so close a resem- 
blance. When they had occasion, therefore, 
to mention, or to point out to each other, 
any of the new objects, they would naturally 
utter the name of the correspondent old one, 
of which the idea could not fail, at that in% 
stant, to present itself to their memory in the 
strongest and liveliest manner. And thus, 
those words, which were originally the pro- 
per names of individuals, would each of them 
insensibly become the common name of a 
multitude. A child that is just learning to 
speak, calls every person who comes to the 
house its papa, or its mamma ; and thus be- 
stows upon the whole species those names 
which it had been taught to apply to two in- 
dividuals. I have known a clown who ^d 
not know the proper name of the river which 
ran by his own door. It was» the river, he 
said, and he never heard any other name for 
it. His experience, it seems, had not led 
him to observe any other river. The gene- 
ral word river, therefore, was, it is evident, 
in his acceptance of it, a proper name, sig- 
nifying an individual object. If this person 
had been carried to another river, wouMke 
not readily have called it a river? Could 
we suppose any person living on the banks 
of the Thames so ignorant, as not to know 
the general word river, but to be acquainted 
only with the particular word Thames, if he 
was brought to any other river, would he 
not readily call it a Thames ? This, in re- 
ahty, is no more than what they, who are 
weU acquainted with the general word, are 
very apt to do. An Englishman, describing 
any great river which he may have seen in 
some foreign coimtry, naturally says, that it 
is another Thames. The Spaniards, when 
they first arrived upon the coast of Mexico, 
and observed the wealth, populousness, and 
habitations of that fine country, so much su- 
perior to the savage nations which they had 
been visiting for some time before, cried out, 
that it was another Spain. Hence it was 
called New Spain, and this name has stuck 
to that unfortunate country ever since. We 
say, in the same manner, of a hero, that he 
is an Alexander j of an orator, that he is a 
Cicero ; of a philosopher, that he is a New- 
ton. This way of speaking, which the gram- 
marians called an Antonomasia, and which 
is still extremely common, though now not 
at all necessary, demonstrates how much 
mankind are naturally disposed to give to 
one object the name of any other which near- 
ly resembles it, and thus to denominate a 
multitude by what originally was intended to 
express an individual. 

“ It is this apphcation of the name of an 
individual to a great multitude of objects, 
whose resemblance naturally recals the idea 
of that individual, and of the name which ex- 
presses it, that seems onginally to have giv- 
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tn occasion to the formation of those classes 
and assortments, which, in the schools, are 
called genera and species.”* 

That the first designation of species and 
genera, by appellatives, was nothing more 
than this ingenious speculation supposes it 
to have been, — the extension of mere proper 
names from similar objects to similar ob- 
jects, I have very httle doubt. But still, it 
must be remembered, that the extension was 
from similar objects to objects felt to be si- 
milar, — ^that, before the extension, therefore, 
there must have been a general notion of the 
circumstances of resemblance, — and that, 
without this intermediate feeling of his 
mind, the savage would as little have thought 
of calling one tree by the name which he 
had previously given to another tree, as he 
would have thought of extending this name 
to the cave which sheltered him, or the 
fountain at which he quenched his thirst. 
In short, whatever our theory of the origin 
of general terms may be, it either must t^e 
for granted the previous existence of general 
relative notions, corresponding with them, 
or it must suppose that the terms were m- 
vented at random, without any reason what- 
ever, to guide us in our application or limit- 
ation of them. To state any reason of this 
kind, is to state some general resemblance 
that is felt by us, and consequently some no- 
tion of general circumstances of resem- 
blance, which must be independent of the 
general term, because it is prior to it. This, 
which the Nominalist on reflection, I should 
conceive, must admit, is all for which the 
Conceptualist contends, or, at least, is all 
for which I contend, in that view of the 
generalizing process which I have given you. 

The decision of the controversy might, 
indeed, as I have now said, be very safely 
trusted to the Nominalist himself, if he would 
only put a single question to his own mind, 
and reflect for a few moments before giving 
an answer. Why do I class together cer- 
tain objects, and exclude certain others from 
the class which I have formed? He must 
say, either that he classes them together be- 
cause he has classed them together, and that 
he excludes the others because he excludes 
them, which is surely not a very philosophic 
answer, though it is all which can be under- 
stood in the assertion, that it is the name 
which constitutes as well as defines the ge- 
nus j or he must say, that there is some rea- 
son which has led him to give the general 
name to certain objects and not to certain 
others. The reason for which the name is 
^ven, must, of course, be something which 
is felt prior to the giving of the name, and 
mdependenr of it,* and the only reason 
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which can be conceived is, that certain ob- 
jects have a resemblance which certain other 
objects do not partake, and that the general 
name is therefore invented to express the 
objects which agree in exciting this common 
notion of relation. Before the name was 
invented, therefore, there must have been a 
feeling of circumstances of resemblance, com- 
mon to certain individuals, — a feeling, which is 
neither the perception that precedes it, nor the 
name which follows it, but a state of mind in- 
tervening between the perception of the se - 
parate objects, and the verbal designation of 
them, as a species or genus. In short, it is 
that general relative suggestion, or general 
notion of resemblance, on which we must 
admit our classifications to he founded, 
or contend that they are founded upon no- 
thing. 

Since all reasoning implies some general- 
ization, the Nominalist, who allows nothing 
general but terms, is, of course, led, or 
forced, hy his theory, to deny the possibility 
of reasoning of any kind without the aid of 
general terms ; a denial which seems to me 
one of the boldest, because the least consist- 
ent with the obsen^ed facts, which it is pos- 
sible either for dogmatism or scepticism to 
make ; as if the infant, long before he can 
be supposed to have acquired any knowledge 
of terms, did not form his little reasonings 
on the subjects, on which it is important for 
him to reason, as accurately probably as at- 
terwards ; but, at least, wdth aU the accu- 
racy which is necessary for preserving his 
existence, and gratifying his few feeble de- 
sires. He has, indeed, even then, gone 
through processes which are admitted to in- 
volve the finest reasoning, by those very phi- 
losophers who deny him to be capable of 
reasoning at all. He has already calculated 
distances, long before he knew the use of a 
single word expressive of distance, and ac- 
commodated his induction to those general 
laws of matter, of which he knows nothing 
but the simple facts, and his expectation that 
what has aferded him either pain or pleasure 
■will continue to afford him pain or pleasure. 
What language does the infant require, to 
prevent him from putting his finger twice in 
the flame of that candle which has burned 
him once ? or to persuade him to stretch his 
hand, in exact conformi^ with the laws of 
optics, to that very ^oint at which some 
bright trinket is glittering on his delighted 
eyes? To suppose that we cannot reason 
without language, seems to me, indeed, al- 
most to involve the same inconsistency, as 
to say, that man is incapable of moving his 
limbs tiE he have previously walked a 
mile. 

The use of general terms is not to enable 
man to reason, hut to enable him to reason 
well. They die steps of our progress,* 
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they pve us the power of availing ourselves, a&aid to come near our cows and horses, 
with confidence, of our own past reasonings, nor did they form the least conception ot 
and of the reasonings of others ; they do not their nature. But the sheep and goats did 
absolutely prevent us from wandering, but not surpass the hmits of their ideas ; for 
they prevent us from wandering very far, they gave us^ to understand that they knew 
and are marks of direction to which we can them to be birds.” It will appear rather 
return : without them we should be like tra- incredible,” he adds, “ that hum^ ignorance 
vellersjoumepng on an immense plain, with- could ever make so strmige a mistake, there 
out a track, and without any points on the not being the most distant similitude be- 
eky to determine whether we were continu- tween a sheep or goat aiyi any winged ani- 
mg to move east or west, or north or south, mal. But these people seemed to know no- 
We should still be moving, indeed, and each thing of the existence of any other land ani- 
step would be a progress, if it were compar- mals besides hogs, dogs, and birds. Our 
ed merely with the step that went before, sheep and goats, they could see, were very 
But there could be no long journey onwards 5 different creatures from the two first ; and, 
and, iter years of wandering, we might, per- therefore, they inferred that they must be- 
haps, return to the very spot from which we long to the latter class, in which they knew 
set out, without even so much knowledge as that there is a considerable variety of species.” 
to have the slightest guess that we were “ I would add,” says Mr. Stewart, who 
again where we had been before. quotes this very strikmg fact, together with 

To drop this allegory, however, it is very the judicious remark of Cook, — I would 
evident that, though we should be capable add, that the mistake of these islanders per- 
of reasoning even without language of any haps did not arise from their considering a 
sort, and of reasoning sufficient to protect sheep or goat as bearing a more striking re- 
ourselves from obvious and familiar causes semblance to a bird than to the two classes 
of injury, our reasonings, in such circum- of quadrupeds with which they were ac- 
stances, must be very limited, and as little quainted, but from the want of a generic 
comparable to the reasoning of him who en- word, such as quadruped, comprehending 
joys the advantage of all the nice distinctions these two species ; which men in their situ- 
of a refined language, as the creeping of the ation would no more be led to form, than a 
ffimmutive insect to the soaring of the eagle, person who had seen only one individual of 
Both animals, indeed, are capable of ad- each species would thmk of an appellative to 
vancing , but the one passes from cloud to express both, instead of applying a proper 
cloud Smost with the rapidity of the light- name to each. In consequence of the va^ 
ning, which is afterwards to flash from them, riety of birds, it appears that they had a ge- 
and the other takes half a day to move neric name comprehending all of them, to 
over the few shrunk fibres of a withered which it was not unnatural for them to re- 
.eaf. ^ fer any new animal they met with.”* 

What must be the arithmetic of that peo- The observation of Mr. Stewart with re- 
pie in South America of whom Condamine spect to the influence of a generic name on 
tells us, whose whole numeration did not ex- this seemingly very strange arrangement of 
tend beyond three, and who had no resource these very rude zoologists, is ingenious and 
afterwards but to point first to their fingers just. It must be remembered, however, in 
and then to their hair ! What the reasonmgs opposition to his general doctrine on the sub- 
of arithmetic would be to such a people ject, that the application of the generic term, 
every other species of reasoning would be to even in this very strange manner, is a proof, 
us, if our general vocabulary bore no greater not that we are ^vithout general notions, but 
proportion to the feelings that were to be ex- that we truly have general notions thatare in- 
pressed by it, than this very hmited numeral dependent of the mere terms which express 
vocabulary, to all the possible combinations them. It was not merely because they had 
of numbers ! ^ a generic term that they extended this term 

The extent of error into which we should to the unknown sheep and goats, but be- 
be likely to fall, in our classifications and cause the sheep and goats comcided, in some 
reasonings in general," if our^ language were measure, with the general notion expressed 
of this very imperfect kind, it is, of course, by the general term. Of this the most strik- 
irapossible for us, in our present circum- mg evidence is contained in the very state- 
stances, to guess; though we may derive ment of Captain Cook. The cows and 
some assistance, in our estimation of these horses, sheep and goats, were all equally un- 
possible absurdities, " from facts of which known to the islanders. Why, then, did 
voyagers occasionally tell us. I may take, they not class the cows and horses with birds 
for an example^ a fact mentioned by Captain as much as the goats and sheep ? As far 
Cook, in describing the people of Wateeoo, as the mere possession of a generic word 
a small island on which he lighted in bis 

voyage from New Zealand to the Friendly — “ 

Islands. ** The inhabitants,” he says, “ were « Stewart’s Elements, Part II. c. iv. sect. 1 
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coiild have led to this application — ^if a word 
alone were necessary — ^it was common to all 
the new cases alike. When all these were 
equally unknown, there must have been some 
previous general notion of certain circum- 
stances of resemblance in birds, with which 
the goats and sheep coincided more exactly 
than the cows and horses. Nor is it very 
difficult to guess what this previous notion 
was: The bulk of the different animals 
must have led to the distinction. The 
winged tribes with which they were acquaint- 
ed, though they might perhaps approach, 
in some slight degree, to the stature of the 
smaller quadrupeds, could have no resem- 
blance in this respect to the horses and 
cows. A bird, in their mental definition of 
it, was certainly a living thing, of certain va^ 
rious sizes famihar to them, and not a dog 
or a hog. A sheep or a goat was seen by 
them to be a living thing, not a dog nor a 
hog, and of a size that implied no remarka- 
ble opposition to that involved in their silent i 
mental definition of a bird. In such circum- 
stances, it was classed by them as a bird, 
with as much accuracy as is to be found in 
many of our systematic references, even in 
the present improved state of science and na- 
tural history, — in that, for example, which 
classes and ranks, under one word, the whale 
that swims with the man that walks j or, to 
use a case still more analogous, even the ant 
that creeps with the gnat that flies, — and, 
with equal accuracy, they excluded the cows 
and horses that ffid not coincide with the 
general notion, of which a certain resem- 
blance of size formed an essential part. 
The extension of the term to the one set of i 
quadrupeds, and the exclusion of the other | 
set, must have had some reason ; and this 
reason, whatever it may have been, must have 
been some general feehng of resemblance of 
some sort, — a relative suggestion, intervening 
between the perception of the animals and 
the application of the term. 


LECTURE XLVIII. 
analysis of the process of reasoning. 

Gentlemen, my last Lecture brought to 
a conclusion the remarks which I had to 
offer on that very interesting tribe of our sug- 
gestions of relation which constitute the feel- 
ings of resemblance, — a tribe, on the exis- 
tence of which, as we have seen, all classifi- 
cation depends, and in a great measure the 
whole power of langu^e, as an instrument 
or medium either of distinct thought in the 
mind of the individual, or of reciprocal 
communication of thought from mind to 
mind. 

The examination of this species of relation 


led us into one of the most memorable con- 
troversies in the whole science of Intellec- 
tual Philosophy; and though I knew well that 
there could be no reason to fear your adop- 
tion of the absurdities of Realism, and, there- 
fore, did not think it necessary to occupy 
your time with any serious confutation of that 
obsolete hypothesis, I knew also too well 
the prevailing influence of the opposite error 
of Nominalism, and the high authorities which 
sanction it, not to think it necessary to put 
you fully on your guard against the fallacy of 
this system, by showing you how incomplete 
it is, and, therefore, how unfit to be adopted 
as a narrative of the actual Process of Ge- 
neralization. 

This process I described, as involving, 
not two stages only, as the Nominalists con- 
tend, but three. In the first place, the per- 
ception or conception of the two or more 
external objects, or the conception of the 
two or more internal feelings that are after- 
wards classed together ; in the second place, 
the feeling or general relative notion of the 
resemblance, which these separate objects 
bear to each other, in certain respects, the 
relative suggestion, in consequence of which 
alone we are led to class them together ; in 
the third place, the expression of this felt 
general resemblance, by a general term, as 
significant of that silent mental generaliza. 
tion wffiich has already classed them toge- 
ther. The mental generalizing may, indeed, 
be considered as complete, before the inven- 
tion of the general teim ; the term being of 
use, only as fixing and recording, or convey- 
ing to others the knowledge of that general 
notion or feeling of resemblance which 
preceded the first use of the general word. 

At the same time, however, that I exhi- 
bited to you, — ^as simply and forcibly as the 
complex nature of the process would allow 
me, — ^the doctrme of general notions, as dis- 
tinct mental affections of a peculiar species, 
arising from that susceptibility of the mind 
by which we perceive, together with various 
other relations, the relations that constitute 
the resemblances of obj’ects, — I took occa- 
sion to point out to you some errors of 
thought, and consequent improprieties of ar- 
rangement and expression, on the part of 
the Conceptualists, which I regarded as hav- 
ing had the chief effect in preventing the 
universal and ready adoption of this doctrine 
of the threefold nature of the process, as 
consisting in perceptions, relations, and ver- 
bal signs, — a doctrine, which, but for the al- 
most imiversal prevalence of the opposite 
system of Nominalism, would have appear- 
ed to me to stand little in need of any argu- 
ment in its support ; since the fact of the 
extension of general terms only to certain 
objects, to the exclusion of others, seems, of 
itself, sufficiently to show, that there is a 
certain general notion of resemblance, -*a pe^ 
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cidiar state of mind, — ^intervening between 
the primary perceptions, and the use of the 
general term, which forms, as it were, the 
measure of adjustment of the particular ob- 
jects, — ^that are arranged in the same class, 
if they agree with this general notion, and 
excluded, if they do not agree with it. An 
arrangement, without some principle of re- 
semblance to direct the order in which ob- 
jects are placed, seems to me absolutely im- 
worthy of the name of an arrangement, and 
certainly could be but of very little aid to 
the memory, — even if it could be of any ad- 
vantage to remember divisions, and subdivi- 
sions, that were founded upon nothing. The 
classifications, which our dictionaries form, 
according to the mere initial sounds of words, 
— ^which Dr. Reid, in reference to works of 
this kind, calls a sort of modem categories, 
— ^would be far more philosophic, than a 
classification which implied no previous no- 
tion of resemblance whatever. Of aU me- 
thods of arrangement,” he says, “ the most 
antiphilosophical seems to be the invention 
of this age ; — I mean the arranging the arts 
and sciences by the letters of the alphabet, 
in Dictionaries and Encyclopaedias. With 
these authors the categories are A, B, C,” 
&c. Yet these hteral categories, antiphilo- 
sophical as they certainly would be, if their 
authors professed to give them as a scientific 
arrangement, still involve a resemblance of 
some sort, however insignificant and irrela- 
tive to the great purposes of science. Every 
other arrangement in science would be still 
more miphilosophical, because involving no 
relation whatever, if, according to the prin- 
ciples of the Nominalist, there were no ge- 
neral notions, — ^no relative feelings of resem- 
blance, — ^independent of the terms of classi- 
fication j but objects were first classed to- 
gether, without any reason for being so 
classed together, more than any other ob- 
jects, till the mere general term of the classi- 
fication became a reason for itself; as if 
birds, beasts, and fishes, were not called ani- 
mals, because they were previously felt to 
agree in certain respects, but were felt to 
have this relation of agreement in certain 
respects, because they had previously been 
comprehended m the one generic term ani- 
mal. 

With respect to the ori^n of the general 
terms themselves, — as" distinct from the ge- 
neral relative feelings which they express, — 
I stated to you a speculation of Condillac 
and Dr, Siiiith, which appears to me to be 
onC of ^e most simple and beautiful specu- 
lations in the theoretical history of language. 
In as<ribmgii; to these distinguished philoso- 
phers*, howew, I speak of it only as it is 
clearly developed by tiiem ; for there are 
many hints of the same opinion to be found 
in works of ah earlier date. The specula- 
tion to which I allude, is that which sup- 


poses the proper names of individual ob- 
jects to have become appellatives of a whole 
class, by extension from similar objects to 
similar — ^the principle, which could not fail 
to operate in this way, being a principle 
which still continues to operate even in the 
common phraseology of the most common 
minds, — ^though, by rhetoricians, whose art 
is, in a great measure, the art of making 
common things mysterioais, it has been ad- 
vanced to the digmty of a figure of speech. 

The brief expression or result of the feel- 
ing of resemblance is a general term, — ^but 
when all which we feel, in our relative sug- 
gestions of resemblance, or in any other oi 
our relative suggestions, is enunciated in 
language, it is termed a proposition, which, 
notwithstanding the air of mystery that in- 
vests it in our books of logic, is the expres- 
sion of this common feeling of relation, and 
nothing more. The word animal, for ex- 
ample, is a general term, expressive of a par- 
ticular relation of resemblance that is felt by 
us. A horse is an animal, is a proposition, 
which is merely a brief expression of this felt 
resemblance of a horse to various other crea- 
tures included by us in the general term. It 
is the same in ^ the other species of rela- 
tions which we are capable of feeling. In 
the relation of position, for example, when 
we say that the planet Mercury is that which 
is next to the sun, our mere feeling of the lo- 
cal relation, — ^that particular relative sugges- 
tion which arises on the consideration of the 
sun, together with its planetary attendants,— 
by this es^iression of it in words, becomes, 
what is termed in logic, a proposition. In 
the relative suggestion of degree, to say that 
gold is heavier than copper ; — ^in the relative 
suggestion of proportion, to say, that four are 
to twenty, as twenty to a hundred ; — ^in the 
relative suggestion of comprehension, to say, 
that there is a portion of heat even in the 
coldest snow, is to state, “as a proposition, 
what, in the mind itself, is the mere feeling 
of a certain relation. In all such cases, it is 
very evident that the verbal statement of the 
proposition does not alter the nature of the 
relative^ suggestion, or feeling of relation, 
which it expresses, but simply expresses to 
others a relation that must nave been felt, 
before the proposition could be framed, — 
that it is not the word animal, for example, 
which produces the feeling of the general re- 
semblance of those various beings which we 
have classed together imder that term, — ^nor 
the word heavier, which makes us feel the 
greater pressure of a piece of gold, than of 
an equal bulk of copper, — ^but those feelings, 
previously existing, which have led to the 
verbal proposition that expresses to others 
those previous feelings. To insist on a dis- 
tinction so obvious, seems to me, indeed, al- 
most as if I were labouring to prove what it 
would be impossible for any one to deny. 
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But if you reflect on the influence of the 
doctrine of the Nominalists, with respect 
to general terms, as constituting all that can 
be said to be general in reasoning, you will 
erceive how necessary it is, that you should 
e fully impressed with the priority of the re- 
lative feeling involved in each proposition, to 
the proposition which expresses it, — and its 
consequent independence of those forms of 
language which render it capable of being 
communicated to other minds, but do not 
alter its natiue, as a feeling of that particu- 
lar mind in which it has previously arisen. 

The proposition being only an expression 
of a relation of some find or other, which 
has been previously felt, may, of course, be 
as various as the species of relative sugges- 
tions of which our minds are susceptible. 
There may be, as we have seen, propositions 
of resemblance, of order, of degree, of pro- 
portion, of comprehension; to which last 
class, indeed — that class wfich mcludes all 
the relations of a whole to its parts — the 
others, as I have already remarked, may, by 
a little effort of subtilty, be reduced ; since 
every aihrmative proposition enunciates or 
predicates— to use the technical word — some 
quality or attribute of a subject, which may 
be said to form a part of the very essence of 
the subject itself, or, at least, of our complex 
notion of the subject. The one quality, of 
which we speak, is comprehended with other 
quahties in that general aggregate to which 
we state it to belong. 

On this class of our relative suggestions, 
therefore,^that which involves the feeling of 
the relation of the parts comprehended to 
the comprehending whole, — it will be ne- 
cessary to bestow a httle fuller illustration, 
that you may understand clearly the nature 
of the process of reasoning — that most im- 
portant of all our mental processes— which 
logicians and metaphysicians have contrived 
to render so obscure, but which is in itself 
nothing more than a series of felt relations 
of this particular class in the instances which 
I selected before, of a house and its apart- 
ments ; a tree and its stems and foliage ; a 
horse, and its head, and limbs, and trunk. 
The relation which I have termed the rela- 
tion of comprehension, or comprehensiveness, 
is so very obvious, that a mere allusion to it 
is sufficient, without any commentary. In 
these cases, the parts, which together form 
the whole, are truly substances that admit of 
being separated, and can as easily be con- 
ceived to exist separately as together. 

But substances are not conceived by us, 
only as composed of certain elemental sub- 1 
stances, which constitute them, by their mere j 
juxta-position, in apparent contiguity, and] 
which may exist apart, after division.^ They j 
are also conceiv^ by us, as subjects of] 
qualities, which coeidst in them, and which 
cannot exist apart, or, in other words — for] 


the qualities of substances, as perceived by 
us, are nothing more — they are capable of af- 
fecting us as sentient beings, directly or in- 
directly, in various ways, A flake of snow, 
for example, is composed of particles of 
snow, which may exist separately ; and this 
composition of separate particles in seeming 
coherence is one species of totality ; but the 
same snow, without any integral division, 
may be considered by us as possessing va- 
rious qualities, that is to say, is capable of 
afiecting us variously. It is cold, that is to 
say, it excites in us a sensation of chilliness ; 
— ^it is white, that is to say, it produces in 
our mind a peculiar sensation of vision, by 
the light which it reflects to us ; — ^it has 
weight — ^is of a certain crystalline regularity 
of figure — ^is soft or hard, according as it is 
more or less compressed — ^liquefiable at a 
very low temperature — and my conception 
of snow is of that permanent subject which 
affects my senses in these various ways. 
The conglomerated flakes in a snow-ball are 
not more distinctly parts of the mass itself, 
which we consider, than the coldness, white- 
ness, gravity, regular form, softness or hard- 
ness, and ready fusibility, are felt to be 
parts of our complex notion of snow, as a 
substance. 

When I think of cases, in which the rela- 
tion is of a substance to parts that are them- 
selves substances — as when I say, that a 
room is a part of a house, or that a tree has 
branches — it is quite evident that in these 
very simple propositions I merely state the 
relation of parts to a comprehending whole. 
But is the statement at aU different in Mnd, 
when I speak, in the common forms of a 
proposition, of the qualities of objects, when 
I say, for example, that snow is white, man 
capable of reasoning, the wisest of mankind 
still falhble ? Do I not merely state one of 
the many qualities, comprehended in that to- 
tality of qualities, which constitutes the sub- 
ject as known to me ? I do not indeed di- 
vide a mass into integral parts, but I divide 
a complex notion into its parts, or at least 
separate from that complexity a quality 
which I feel to belong, and state to belong, 
to that whole complex notion fiom which I 
have detached it. It is as it were a little 
analysis and synthesis. I decompose, and, 
in expressing verbally to others the mental 
decomposition which I have made, I com- 
bine again the separated elements of my 
thought — ^not, indeed, in the same manner, 
for the analytic process is as different as mat- 
ter is from mind — ^but with the same feel- 
ing of agreement or identity which rises in 
the mind of a chemist when he has reduced 
to one mass the very elements into which 
he had previously transmuted the mass, by 
some one of the analyses of his wonderful 
art. 

What, then, is reasoning — which is no- 
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thing more than a number of propositions, 
though of propositions consecutive in a cer- 
tain order — ^but a continued series of ana- 
lytic operations of this kind, developing the 
elements of our thought ? In every proposi- 
tion, that which is a&rmed is a part of that 
of which it is affirmed, and the proposition, 
however technical its language may be, ex- 
presses only the single feeling of this rela- 
tion. When I say snow is white, I state 
one of the many feelings which constitute 
my complex notion of snow. When f say 
man is fallible, I state one of the many im- 
perfections which, as conceived by me, to- 
gether with many better qualities, constitute 
my complex notion of man. These state- 
ments of one particular relation are simple 
jiropositions, in eacli of which a certain ana- 
lysis is involved. But, when I reason, or 
add proposition to proposition in a certain 
series, I merely prosecute my analysis, and 
prosecute it more or less minutely, accord* 
ing to the length of the mtiocination. When 
I say man is faUible, I state a quahty involv- 
ed in the nature of man, as any other part 
of an aggregate is involved in any other com- 
prehending whole. When I add, he may 
tnerefore err, even when he thinks himself 
least exposed to error, I state what is in- 
volved in the notion of his fallibility. When 
I say, he therefore must not expect that all 
men will think as he does, even on points 
which appear to him to have no obscurity, I 
state that which is involved in the possibility 
of his and their erring even on such points. 
When I say, that he therefore should not 
dare to punish those who merely differ from 
him, and who may he right even in differing 
from him, I state what is involved in the ab- 
surdity of the expectation that all men 
should think as he does. And when I say, 
that any particular legislative act of intoler- 
ance is as unjust as it is absurd, I state on- 
ly what is involved in the impropriety of at- 
tempting to punish those who have no other 
guilt than that of differing in opinion from 
others, who are confessedly of a nature as 
Alible as their own. 

In all this reasoning, though composed of 
many propositions, there is obviously only a 
progressive analysis, with a feeling, at each 
step, of the relation of parts to the whole, 
the predicate of each proposition being the 
subject of a new analysis jn the proposition 
which follows it. IVI^ is fallible. He who 
is fallible may err, even when he thinks him- 
self least exposed to error. He who may be 
in error, even when he thinks himself safest 
from it, ought not to be astonished that 
others should think differently from him, 
even on points which may seem to him per- 
fectly clear; and thus, successively, through 
the whole ratiocination, the predicate be- 
comes in its turn a subject of new analysis, 
till we arrive at the last proposition, which 


is immediately extended backwards to the 
primary subject of analysis, _ man, — as in- 
volved in that which is itself involved in that 
primary complex conception, or aggregate 
of many qualities. There are minds, per 
haps, which, merely by considering man 
and opinion, and punishment, would disco- 
ver, without an intervening proposition, that 
fallible man ought not to set himself up in 
judgment as a punisher of the speculative 
errors of fallible man ; there are others, per- 
haps, who might not perceive the conclusion, 
without the whole series of propositions en- 
umerated, though the conclusion is involved, 
as an element, in the first proposition, — 
man is falhble ; and according as the parti- 
cular intellect is more or less acute, more 
or fewer of the intervening propositions will 
be necessary. 

In every such case of continued intellectu- 
al analysis, it is impossible for us not to feel 
when we have arrived at the conclusion, that 
the last proposition is as truly contained in 
the first as any of the intervening proposi- 
tions, though it is not seen by us, till exhi- 
bited, as it were, in its elementary state, by 
the repetition of analysis after analysis. It 
is, in this respect, precisely like the decom- 
positions of chemical analysis, which are 
constantly showing us something new, in the 
very substances which we carry about with 
us, or in those which are every moment be- 
fore our eyes. The air, for example, after 
being long considered as simple, in the sense 
in which chemists use that term, is after- 
wards shown to be composed of different 
gaseous fluids ; nor are even these regarded 
as simple, but each is believed to be com- 
osed of a certain base and the matter of 
eat ; and it is impossible to predict, or even 
to guess, what future analyses may be made 
even of these elements. Yet &e atmos- 
phere, now considered as compound, is, in 
kind, the same air which was continually 
flowing around the earth before this analy 
sis ; and, in the mere animal function of re- 
spiration, all mankind had, from the first mo- 
ment of their infant breath, been incessantly 
employed in separatmg, into its constituent 
parts, the very substance which they consi- 
dered as incapable of division. The last 
chemist, whose labours, when this scene oi 
earthly things is to perish, are to close the 
long toils of his predecessors, will perhaps 
regard scarcely a single substance in nature 
in the same light in which we now regard 
It ; and yet it is evident that the same ter- 
restrial objects, which now meet our eyes, 
must continually have been present to his 
sight; — ^the same seasons presenting the 
same herbage and flowers and fruits to the 
same races of animals, — ^to which, indeed, 
he may have given different names, or may 
have detected in them new elements, or pro- 
portions of elements, but of which all hia 
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arrangements and analyses are incapable of 
altering the nature. 

In the truths of reasoning, which a pro- 
found and penetrating genius is able in like 
manner to exhibit to us, we perceive a simi- 
lar analysis, which presents to us, as it were, 
the elements of ourovim former conceptions; 
since the very reasoning, if it be at aU intel- 
ligible, muk begin with some conception al- 
ready famihar to, us in which it asserts some- 
thing to be contained, and proceeds only by 
tracing similar relations. A new truth, of 
this kind, is not so much added to us, there- 
fore, as evolved horn the primary truth al- 
ready familiar ; it is not as if new objects 
were presented to us, to be seen, but as if 
our intellectual senses — ^if I may venture to 
use that expression — ^were qmckened and 
rendered more acute, so as to perceive clear- 
ly what we saw dimly, or not even dimly be- 
fore, though we might have seen it as now, 
if we had not been too dull of vision to per- 
ceive what was in our very hands. The 
truths, at which we arnve, by repeated in- 
tellectual analysis, may be said to resemble 
the prematm-e plant, which is to be foimd 
inclosed in that which is itself inclosed in 
the bulb or seed which we dissect. We 
must carry on om* dissection, more and more 
minutely, to arrive at each new germ ; but 
we do arrive at one after the other, and when 
our dissection is obliged to stop, we have 
reason to suppose, that still finer instruments, 
and still finer eyes, might prosecute the dis- 
covery almost to infinity. It is the same in 
the discovery of the truths of reasoning. 
The stage at which one inquirer stops, is not 
the limit of analysis, in reference to the ob- 
ject, but the limit of the analytic power of 
the individuah Inquirer after inquirer dis- 
covers truths which were involved m truths 
formerly admitted by us, without our being 
able to perceive what was comprehended in 
our admission? It is not absolutely absurd 
to suppose, that whole sciences may be con- 
tained in propositions that now seem to us 
so simple as scarcely to be susceptible of 
further analysis, but which hereafter, when 
developed by some more penetrating genius, 
may, without any change in external nature, 
present to man a new field of wonder and of 
power. Of the possibility of this, the ma- 
thematical sciences furnish a most striking 
example. The rudest peasant may be said 
to have in his mind all, or nearly all, those 
primary notions, of which the sublimest de- 
monstrations of the relations of number and 
.^quantity are the mere development. He 
would be astonished, indeed, if he could be 
made to imderstand, that on notions, which 
appear to him of so very trifiing import, 
have been founded some of the proudest mo- 
numents of the intellectual achievements of 
man, and that, among the names to which 
his country and the world look with the 


highest veneration, are the names of those 
whose life has been occupied in little more 
than in tracing all the forms of which those 
few conceptions, which exist in Hs mind as 
much as in theirs, are susceptible. What 
geometry and arithmetic are to his rude no- 
tions of numbers, and magnitudes, and pro- 
portions, some other sciences unknown to 
us, indeed, at present, but not more un- 
known to us than geometry and arithmetic 
are now to him, may be, in relation to con- 
ceptions which exist, and perhaps have long 
existed in our mind, but which we have not 
yet evolved into any of their important ele- 
ments. As man is quicker or slower in this 
internal analysis, the progress of all that phi- 
losophy which depends on mere reasoning is 
more or less rapid. There may be races of 
beings, or at least we can conceive races of 
beings whose senses would enable them tc 
perceive the ultimate embryo plant, inclosed 
in its innumerable series of preceding germs ; 
and there may, perhaps, be created powers 
of some high order, as we know that there is 
one Eternal Power, able to feel, in a single 
comprehensive thought, all those truths, of 
which the generations of manbnd are able, 
by successive analyses, to discover only a 
few, that are, perhaps, to the great tniths 
which they contain, only as the flower which 
is blossoming before us is to that infinity 
of future blossoms enveloped in it, with 
which, m ever renovated beauty, it is to 
dom the summers of other ages. 

Lo I on each seed, withm its slender rhind. 

Life’s golden threads in endless circles wind ; 

Maze withm maze the lucid webs are roll’d. 

And, as they burst, the living flame unfold. 

The pulpy acorn, ere it swells, contains 
The oak’s vast branches in its milky veins. 

Each ravel’d bud, fine film, and fibre-line, 

Traced with nice pencil on the small design, 

The young Narcissus, in its bulb compress’d. 

Cradles a second nestling on its breast. 

In whose fine arms a younger embryon lies. 

Folds its thin leaves, and shuts its floret-eyes t 
Grain within gram successive harvests dwell, 

And boundless forests slumber in a shell.”# 

Such, too, perhaps, are the boundless 
truths that may be slumbering in a single 
comprehensive relation at present felt by us. 
The evolutions of thought, however, in our 
processes of reasoning, though in one res- 
pect they may be said to resemble the evo- 
lution of organic germs, have this noble dis- 
tinction, that, if their progress he unob- 
structed, the progress itself is constant im- 
provement. We have no reason to believe 
that the earth, after the longest succession 
of the ages during which it is to exist, will, 
at least without some new exertion of the 
power of its Creator, exhibit any races of or- 
Iganized beings different from those which it 
I now pours out on its surface, or supports and 
I feeds. But, when thought rises from thought, 
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in intellectual evolution, tlie thought which 
rises is not a mere copy of the thought from 
which it rose, hut a truth which was before un- 
known and unsuspected, that may be added to 
the increasing stores of human wisdom, and 
which, in addition to its own importance, is 
the presage, and almost the promise, of other 
truths which it is to evolve m like manner. 

Every truth, indeed, at which we arrive 
in our reasoning, becomes thus far more than 
doubly valuable, for the field of fresh dis- 
coveries to which it may be openmg a track, 

the facility of new anmyses, after each pre- 
ceding analysis, increasing, as this great field 
opens more and more on our view, with a 
wider range of objects,— stimulating at once, 
and justifying the hopes, which, in the lan- 
guage of Akenside, 

tirge us on, 

With unremitted labour, to pursue _ 

Those sacred stores, that wait the npening soul. 

In Truth’s exhaustless bosom."# 

If the profoundest reasonings, then, as we 
have seen, be nothing more than a continu- 
ed analysis of our thought, stating at every 
step what is contained in conceptions that 
previously eidsted as complex feelings of our 
mind, it may, on first reflection, seem extra- 
ordinary, when we consider the important 
truths which have been thus afforded to us, 
that we should have been able previously to 
form opinions, which involve these important 
truths afterwards detected in them, without 
having at the time the shghtest knowledge, 
or even the slightest suspicion, that any such 
truths were contained in the general notions 
and general phraseology which we formed. 
But the reason of this is sufficiently obvious, 
when we attend to the nature and order of 
the process of generalization, the results ^ of 
which are the subjects of this consecutive 
analysis. If, indeed, we had advanced, in 
regular progress, from the less to the more 
general, from individuals to species, from spe- 
cies to genera, and thus gradually upward, 
since we should then have known previously 
the minute specific circumstances involved 
in the higher orders and classes to which we 
had gradually ascended, it might have been 
absurd to suppose that these specific circum- 
stances, previously known, could be disco- 
vered to us by analysis. The mode in which 
we generalize, is, however, vefy different. 
Ih our systematic tabled, indeed, if we were 
to judge from these only, we might seem to 
have a regular advance from individuals to 
idassess through species, genera, orders. But, 
ill the actual process of generalizing, we form 
dasses and orifers before we distinguish the 
minuter varieties* We are struck first with 
some resemblance of a mulritude of objects, 
perhaps a very remote one, in consequenee 


•Pleas^ues of Imagination, B. I. v. 241—244. 


of which we class them together, and we 
attend afterwards to the differences which 
distinguish them, separating them into gene- 
ra and species according to these differences. 
Every general term which we use, must ex- 
press, indeed, an agreement of some sort, 
that has led us to invent and apply the term ; 
but we may feel one resemblance, without 
feeling, or even suspecting other resem- 
blances as real, — and the ueiy circumstance 
of agreement which we perceive, at the time 
when we class objects together as related, 
may involve, or comprehend, certain circum- 
stances to which we then paid no attention, 
and which occur to us only in that intellec- 
tual analysis of ratiocination ofwhich I spoke. 

It is as if we knew the situation and bear- 
ings of all the great cities in Europe, and 
could lay down, with most accurate preci- 
sion, their longitude and latitude. To know 
this much, is to know that a certain space 
must intervene between them, but it is not 
to know what that space contains. The pro- 
cess of reasoning, in the discoveries which it 
gives, is like that topographic inquiry which 
slowly fills up the intervals of our map, placmg 
here a forest, there a long extent of plains, 
and beyond them a still longer range of 
mountains, tiU we see, at last, innumerable 
objects connected with each other, in that 
space which before presented to us only a 
few points of mutum bearing. The extent 
of space, indeed, is still precisely the same, 
and Pans, Vienna, and London, are to each 
other what they were before. The only 
difference is, that we know what is contam- 
ed, or a part, at least, of what is contained, 
in the long lines that connect them. 

The reasoning which proceeds from the 
complex to the less complex, detecting, at 
each stage, some imsuspected element of our 
thought, may be termed strictly analytical 
reasoning ^ — the relation involved in each se- 
parate proposition of the series, being sim- 
ply, as we have seen, the relation of parts to 
the whole. It is exactly the same relation, 
however, which is felt in reasonings that 
seem to proceed in an opposite way, exhi- 
biting to us, not the whole first, and then 
some element of that whole, but first the 
elements, and then the whole which they 
compose. When we say, five and eight 
added together make thirteen, and when we 
say thirteen may he divided into eight and 
five, we express equally the comprehension 
of eight and five in thirteen, which is all that 
is felt by us in that particular proposition. 
Every synthesis, therefore, as much as its 
corresponding analysis, since one relation 
alone is developed at every step, implies the 
same elementaiy consideration of a whole 
and its parts, — ^the difference being merely 
in the order of the propositions, not in the 
nature of the feeling of relation involved in 
any one of the separate propositions 
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To this relation of comprehension, or the 
relation of a whole and its parts, I have said, 
the other relations of coexistence, in all the 
propositions which express them, might, in 
strictness of analysis, he reduced, — even that 
relation of proportion which is of such im- 
portance in the reasonings of geometry and 
arithmetic ; — so that every species of reason- 
ing would be, in the strictest sense of the 
word, analytical, evolving only qualities es- 
sential to the very natm'e of the subjects of 
the different proportions. When, therefore, 
in developing one of the relations of propor- 
tion, I say, four are to five as sixteen to 
twenty, I state a relation of the number four, 
which may be regarded as comprehended in 
my notion of that number, as any other qua- 
lity is comprehended in any other subject. 

It is one of the many properties of the 
number four, that when considered together 
with those other numbers, five, sixteen, twen- 
ty, it impresses us with a feeling of the re- 
lation of proportion, a feeling that its pro- 
portion to five is the same as the proportion 
of sixteen to twenty ; and it is a property, 
which, as soon as the relation is felt by us. 
It is impossible for us not to regard as es- 
sential to the number four, — as when we 
discover any new quality of a material sub- 
stance, it is impossible for us not to add this 
quality, as another part, to our previous com- 
plex notion of the substance. We cannot, 
indeed, perceive this property of the num- 
ber four till we have considered it at the 
same time with the other numbers. But, 
as little can we know the physical qualities 
which form parts of our complex notion of 
any substance, till we have considered the 
substance together with other substances. 
For example, who could have predicted, on 
the mere sight of an alkaline solution, that, 
if mixed with oil, it would convert the oil 
into a soap, or, if added to a vegetable infu- 
sion, would change the colour of the infu- 
sion to green ? We must have observed these 
mixtures, or at least have read or heard of 
the effects, before we could regard the 
changes as effects of the presence of the al- 
kali, — ^that is to say, before we could include, 
in our complex notion of the alkali, as a sub- 
stance, the qualities of forming soap wath 
oils and of giving a peculiar tinge to vege- 
table infusions. But, having seen, or read, 
or heard of these effects, we feel that now, 
in our complex notion of the alkali, is in- 
cluded, as apart in its comprehending whole, 
the conception of these particular quahties. 
In like manner, the affinity of one metal to 
another with which it admits of amalgama- 
tion, may be said to form a part of our com- 
plex notion of the metal ; and it is the same 
with every other substance, the various pro- 
perties of which, as soon as these properties 
are discovered by us, so as to admit of be- 
ing stated to others, seem to us to be truly 


included m the notion of the substance it- 
self, though before they could be so includ- 
ed various other substances must have been 
considered at the same time. When, there- 
fore, I say four are to five as sixteen to 
twenty, I state truly a property included in 
the number four, — ^the property, by which it 
affects us wnth a certain feeling of relatioij 
when considered together with certain other 
numbers, — ^though, for discovering the pro^ 
perty originally, and for feeling it afterwards, 
it was necessary that the other numbers 
should be considered together with it ; as, 
when I state that mercury admits of being 
amalgamated with other metals, I state a 
property included in my complex notion of 
mercury, though, for originally discovering 
the property, and for feehng it afterwards, 
I must have considered the mercury together 
vrith the other metals with which I state its 
readiness of entering into chemical union. 
When I consider the same number four to- 
gether with other numbers, I discover various 
other relations, as when I endeavour to form 
new combinations of mercury, or of other 
chemical substances, I discover new rela- 
tions, which I add to my complex notions of 
the substances themselves. As my original 
conception of mercury becomes more com- 
plex by all the new relations which I trace, 
so my original conception of the number 
four, which seemed at first a very simple 
one, becomes gradually more complex by the 
detection of the various relations of propor- 
tion, which are truly comprehended in it as 
a subject of our thought, — as every new re- 
lation which I discover in a chemical sub- 
stance is comprehended in my widening con- 
ception of the substance itself, — and the 
arithmetical or geometrical proportion, like 
the chemical qu^ity, may thus stnctly he re- 
duced to the general class of the relations of 
comprehension. 

In this way, every new proportion which 
is traced out, in a long series of such arith- 
metical or geometric^ propositions, may be 
considered as the result of a mere analysis, 
by which elements existing before, but un- 
suspected, are evolved, as in the other spe- 
cies of reasoning more obviously analytic. 
It is evident, indeed, that the statement of 
^y property inherent in any subject, must, 
in ri^d accuracy of arrangement, be analyti- 
cal. But, without insisting on so subtile a 
process, it may be easier at least, though it 
should not be more accurate, to regard our 
reasonings of this kind in the same manner 
as we formerly regarded our feelings of the 
simple relation of proportion, involved in 
each proposition of the reasoning, as forming 
a class apart ; the reasonings we may call, 
in distinction from our more obvious ana- 
lytic reasonings, •proportional reasonings, as 
we termed the simple relative suggestions 
which they involve, relations of proportion. 
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Whatevex be the species of reasonmg, 
however, it is necessary that the propositions 
which form the reasoning should follow each 
other in a certain order ; for, r^thout this 
order, though each proposition might involve 
some little analysis, and consequently some 
httle accession of knowledge, the knowledge 
thus acquired must be very limited. There 
could be no deduction of remote conclusions, 
by which the primary subject of a distant 
proposition might be shown, through a long 
succession of analyses, to have properties 
which required all these various evolutions 
before they could themselves be evolved to 
view. In the proportional reasonings of 
geometry, we know well that the omission 
of a single proposition, or even a change of 
its place, might render apparently false, and 
almost inconceivable by us, a conclusion 
which, but for such omission or change of 
place of a few words of the demonstration, 
we should have adopted instantly, with a 
feeling of the absolute impossibility of re- 
sisting its evidence. 

How is it then, that, when order is so es- 
sential to discovery, the propositions which 
we form in our own silent reasoning, arrange 
themselves, as they rise in succession, in tins 
necessary order j and what are we to think 
of that art, which, for so many ages, was 
held out, not so much as an auxiliary to rea- 
son, as with the still higher praise of being 
an instrument that might almost supply its 
place, by the possession of which the acute 
and accurate might argue still more acutely 
and accurately, and imbecility itself become 
a champion worthy of encountering them ; 
and though not perhaps the victor, at least 
not always the vanquished ? 

But to these suhj'ects I must not proceed 
till my next Lecture. 


LECTURE XLIX. 

THE ORDER OE THE PROPOSITIONS IN A RA- 
TIOCINATION IS NOT OWING TO ANY SAGA- 
CITY — ^IS WHOLLY INDEPENDENT OF OUR 
WILL — AND TRULY DEPENDS ON THE NA- 
TURAL ORDER OF SUGGESTION.^DIVERSITY 
IN OPINION AMONG MANKIND UNAVOIDA- 
BLE FROM THE VARIETX^ IN THEIR TRAINS 
OF SUGGESTION ^WHAT LOCKE TERMS SA- 

GACITY, MAY EE, IN PART, PRODUCED IN- 
DIRECTLY. — DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE 
TRAINS OF THOUGHT THAT ARISE IN MEDI- 
TATION AND THOSE SUBMITTED TO THE 
PUBLIC EYE IN A TREATISE. — ^THERE IS A 
RATIONAL LOGIC. — ^ANALYSIS OF THE SCHO- 
LASTIC LOGIC. 

Gentlemen, after considering and class- 
ing our feelings of relation, — as they arise. 


RELATIVE SUGGESTION. 

in any particular case, from the simple pei*- 
ception or conception of two or more ob- 
jects, — I proceeded, in my last Lecture, to 
consider them as they arise in those series 
which are denominated reasoning — series 
that correspond, of course, with the division 
which we have made of the species of rela- 
tions involved in the separate propositions 
that compose them j hut of which the most 
important are those which I termed analyti- 
cal, as involving in every stage the consider- 
ation of a whole and its parts, or those which 
I termed proportional, as involving some 
common relation of intellectual measure- 
ment. To the former of these orders, in- 
deed, the analytical — ^the others might, as I 
stated to you, and endeavoured to prove, 
admit of being reduced ; but as the process 
which reduces them all to this one great or- 
der might seem too subtile, and could afford 
no additional advantage in our inquiry, I con- 
ceived it more advisable, upon the whole, to 
retain our original division. 

Every reasoning is a series of propositions ; 
but every series of propositions is not rea- 
soning, however just the separate proposi- 
tions may be. The half of eighteen is equal 
to the cube of three — ^man is liable to error 
— ^marble is a carbonate of lime — these pro- 
positions following each other, lead to no 
conclusion different from those which each 
separately implies and expresses. To con- 
stitute reasoning, it is necessary that there 
should be some mutual relation of the sub- 
jects and predicates of the different proposi- 
tions. The order in which the different 
propositions arrange themselves, so as to 
present to us this mutual relation of the suc- 
cessive subjects and predicates, is therefore 
of the utmost importance to our consecutive 
analyses, in the reasonings that are strictly 
analytic, and to our consecutive measure- 
ments in the reasonings which I have term- 
ed proportional. 

On what does this order depend ? 

Let us suppose, for example, that A is 
equal to JD, — that we are ignorant of this ex- 
act relation, — that we wish to estimate it pre- 
cisely, — ^that we have no mode of consider- 
ing them together, but that, without knowing 
the relation of equality of A to D, we know 
the relation w^hich these hear to some other 
objects which may be termed intermediate — 
that, for example, we know A to be equal to 

B, which we know to be equal to the half of 

C, and that C is knownby us to be the dou- 
ble of D. K the proportional relative A is 
equal to B, which is the half of C, which is 
the double of D, follow each other in our 
mind in this order, it will be absolutely im- 
possible for us to doubt that A is exactly 
equal to I>, since it is equal to that which is 
the half of the double of D. Buf^ if any one 
of these relations of the intermediate objects 
do not arise in our mind, whether it be the 
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relation of A to B, of B to C, of C to D, 
the relation of equality of A to D, which is 
instantly and irresistibly felt by us, after the 
former series, will not be felt, though the se- 
ries should be exactly the same in every re- 
spect, with the exception of this single pro- 
position omitted in it. It is not enough that 
we may have formerly observed and measur- 
ed B and C, and known their relation to H, 
unless B occur to us while A is in our 
thought j and Ve might thus have all the 
knowledge which is necessary for discovering 
the proportional relation of A and D, with- 
outthe slightest knowledge of the proportion, 
or even the slightest possibihty of Imowing 
it, unless our thoughts should arrange them- 
selves in a certain order. It is quite essen- 
tial to our demonstration that B and C 
should arise at certain times ; and they do 
arise at certain times. How is it that this 
happens ? 

The common opinion on the subject makes 
this order a very easy matter. We have a 
certain sagacity, it is said, by which we find 
out the intervening propositions that are so, 
and they are arranged in this order because 
we have discovered them to be suitable for 
our measurement, and put them in their pro- 
per place. “ Those intervening ideas, which 
serve to show the agreement of any tw'o 
others,” says Locke, “ are called proofs. A 
quickness in the mind to find out these in- 
termediate ideas (that shall discover the 
agreement or disa^eement of any other,) 
and to apply them rightly, is, I suppose, that 
which is called sagacity.”* And reason it- 
self, in another part of his work, he defines 
to be “the faculty which finds out these 
means, and rightly applies them.”f I need 
not quote to you the common expressions to 
the same purport which ai’e to be found in 
other writers. 

That, in some minds, these intervening 
conceptions, ^ on which demonstration de- 
pends, do arise more readily than in others, 
there can be no question ; and it is by a very 
natural and obvious metaphor, that minds, 
able to detect those secret relations, which 
are not perceived by others, to whom the 
same intervening conceptions have not arisen, 
— or have arisen without suggesting the same 
feeling of common relation, axe said to have 
pecuhar sagacity. But it is a metaphor on- 
ly, and is far from solving the difficulty. 
The question still remains, what that process 
truly is which the word sagacity is bor- 
rowed to denote, — whether the intermediate 
conceptions, that arise more readily in cer- 
tain minds than in others, arise in conse- 
quence of any skill in discovering them, or 
any voluntary effort in producing them, or 


* Essay eonceraing Human Understandmg, B. iv. c. 
fi. sect. 2. 

t Ibid. B. iv. c. xvii. sect 2. 


whether they do not arise in consequence of 
I laws of suggestion that are independent alike 
I of our skill and of any efforts which that skil 
might direct? A and D are before us, and 
i have a relation which is at present unknown. 

I but a relation which would be evolved to 
I us, if B and C were to arise to our mind. 
Do they then arise at our bidding ? Or 
do they anse without being subject to 
our command, and without obe3dng it ? 

After the remarks which I made, in re- 
ference to intellectual phenomena, in some 
degree analogous, I trust that you are able, 
of yourselves, to decide this question, by the 
argument which I used on the occasions to 
which I refer. The mmd, it can scarcely fail 
to occur to you, cannot will the conception of 
B or C, however essential they may be to 
our reasoning ; since to will them, — at least 
if we know what we will, which is surely es- 
sential to volition, — implies the existence of 
the very conceptions which we are said to 
will, as states of the mind present and prior 
to the exercise of that sagacity which is said 
to produce them. If B and C, therefore, 
rise to our thought, in the case supposed by 
us, it cannotbe because we have willed them*; 
but they must rise in consequence of laws of 
mind that ai’e independent of our volition. 

In short, we do not find them out, as Locke 
says, but they come to us ; and when they^ 
have thus risen in our mind, we do not ap- 
ply them, as he says, because we regard them 
as suitable ; but the relation which is in- 
volved in them is felt without any intention- 
al application, merely in consequence of their 
presence together in the mind. The skilful 
application, indeed, of which he speaks, in- 
volves sm error of precisely the same kind as 
that which is involved in the assertion of the 
volition of the particular conceptions which 
are said to be thus applied. It necessarily 
assumes the existence of the very relative 
feeling for the rise of which it professes to ac- 
count ; since, without this previous feeling, 
the comparative suitableness of one medium 
of proof, rather than another, could not be 
known. The right application of fit concep- 
tions to fit conceptions, in the choice of in- 
termediate ideas, presupposes then, in the 
very sagacity which is said to apply them 
rightly, a Imowledge of the relation which 
the intermediate idea bears to the object 
to which it is applied, — of the very relation, 
for discovering which alone it is of any con- 
sequence that the intermediate idea should be 
applied. 

The subjects of our intervening proposi- 
tions, in our trains, of reasoning, — ^B and C, 
for example, by which we discover the rela- 
tion of A to D, do not, then, and cannot # 
arise in consequence of our willing them; 
since to wiU them, would be to have those 
very subjects of comparison, which we will 
to exist, already present to our mind, which 
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wills them ; and, to will tPem, with peculiar 
sagacity, on account of their fitness as sub- 
jects of comparison, would be to have already 
felt that relation, for the mere purpose of 
discovering which, they are said to he willed. 
Though arising in conformity with our gene- 
ral desire, then, they do not anse in conse- 
quence of any particular vohtions ; and yet 
they arise, and arise in the very order that is 
necessary for developing the remote relation. 
The whole seeming mystery of this order, 
in the propositions which form our longest 
processes of reasoning, depends on the re- 
gularity of the laws which guide our simple 
suggestions in the phenomena of mere asso- 
ciation formerly considered by us. Our va^ 
nous conceptions, in our trains of thought, 
we found, do not foUow each other loosely, 
but according to certain relations. It is not 
wonderful, therefore, that A should suggest 

B, which is related to it, — C, — C D All 
this might take place by simple suggestion, 
though no relation were felt, and consequent- 
ly no proposition or verbal statement of rela- 
tion framed. But it is not a train of simple 
suggestions only which the laws of mind e- 
volve. We are susceptible of the feeling of 
relation of parts of the train, as much as of 
the conceptions themselves ; and when A 
has excited the relative conceptions of B, it 
is not wonderful that we shoiild feel the re- 
lation of A and B ; or, when C is excited, 
the relation of B and C, more than that any 
other feeling of our mind should arise in its 
ordinary circumstances, — ^that we should hear 
the sound of a cannon, in consequence of the 
vibration of a few invisible particles of air, or 
see the flash which precedes it, in conse- 
quence of some slight affection of our visual 
nerves. It is impossible for us to will any 
one of the conceptions in the series A, B, 

C, D, though we may have the general wish 
of discovering the relation of A and D, and 
consequently their relation to any common 
objects of comparison. It is equ^ly impos- 
sible for us to will our feeling of any one of 
the relations of these to each other, though 
we may he desirous of discovering their re- 
lations ; since to will any particular feeling of 
relation, would be to have already felt that 
relation. But the conceptions rise after each 
other, in a certain order, in consequence of 
the natural order of the course of suggestion; 
and our feelings of relation, therefore, and 
consequently our propositibns, which are on- 
ly our feelmgs of relations expressed in lan- 
gi^e, correspond, as might be supposed,' 
with the regularity of the conceptions which 
suggest them. 

The sagacity of which Locke and other 
writers sf>eak, may then, since it is nothing 
^ more than a form of our simple suggestion 
itself, be reduced to that peculiar tendency 
of the suggesting principle, varying in diflfer- 
ent minds, of which I before treated, when 


considering the Secondary Laws of Sugges- 
tion, in their relation to Original Genius. 

I The same objects do not suggest to all the 
same objects, even where past observation 
and experience may have been the same ; 
because the peculiar suggestions of the ob- 
jects, the relations of which are afterwards 
felt, depend, in a great measui’e, on consti- 
tutional tendencies, varying in different indi- 
viduals, and, in a great measure, also, on 
tendencies modified by long habit; and, 
therefore, varying in different individuals, as 
these habits may have been different. To 
some minds, — the common minds, which, in 
the great miiltitudes of our race, think what 
others have thought, as they do what others 
have done, — ^the conceptions which form 
their trams of memory, that scarcely can be 
called trains of reflection, rise, as we have 
seen, according to the relation of mere con- 
tigiuty, or former proximity in time, of the 
related images. The conceptions of minds 
of a higher order rise in almost infinite va- 
riety, because they rise according to a rela- 
tion which does not depend on former coex- 
istence of the very images themselves, but is 
itself almost infinitely various. 

It is this tendency of our suggestions, to 
rise according to the relation of analogy, 
which gives inventive vigour to our reasoning, 
as it gives richness and novelty to our pro- 
ducts of mere imagination. By continually 
presenting to us new objects, in succession, 
it, of course, presents to us new relations, 
and leads the philosophic genius from the 
simplest perceptions of objects, which the 
dullest of mankind equally behold, but in 
which the objects themselves are all which 
they see, to those sublime relations of uni- 
versal nature, which bind every ,thing to 
every thing, in the whole infinity of worlds, 
and of which the knowledge of the immensi- 
ty is scarcely so wonderful as the apparent 
insignificance of the means by which the 
knowledge has been acquired. ^ 

The sagacity, then, of which Locke and 
other writers speak, is as little wonderful in 
Itself, as any other modification of the sug- 
gesting principle. Since the tendencies to 
suggestion are various, in different minds, the 
conceptions, which rise according to those 
tendencies, are of course various ; and with 
the order of our conceptions, that are felt to 
be related, the relations which we feel must 
vary. There may, indeed, he the same con- 
clusion formed, when the intervening con- 
ceptions, in the trains of reflection of differ- 
ent individuals, have been different. But it 
is much more likely, that, when these inter- 
vening conceptions, of which the relations 
axe felt, have been different, the conclusion, 
or ultimate relation which results from the 
whole, should itself be different ; and that 
men should not agree in opinion, seems, 
therefore, to he almost a part of the very 
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laws of intellect, on which the simplest phe- 
nomena of thought depend. Even by the 
same individual, as I remarked before, when 
treating of the Laws of Simple Suggestion, 
what opposite conclusions are formed on the 
same subjects, in different circumstances of 
health and happiness, or of disease and mis- 
fortune, — and conclusions which are drawn, 
with the same logical justness from the pre- 
mises, in one case, as in the other. The 
process of reasoning, which is only the con- 
tinned feeling of the relations of the concep- 
tions that^ have arisen by the common laws 
of suggestion, is equally accurate ; but, though 
the reasoning itself may have been as accur- 
ate, the conceptions of which the successive 
relations have been felt, during the process 
of reasoning, were different, in consequence 
of the tendency of the mind, in these differ- 
ent states, to suggest different and almost op- 
posite images. This tendency to form, un- 
der slight changes of circumstance, opposite 
conclusions, on the same subjects, is happily 
illustrated by Chaulieu, the French poet, in 
some verses, in which he considers himself as 
viewing nature during a fit of the gout, and 
of course seeing nothing in it but what is 
dreadful ; when he is surprised to find dif- 
ferent views breaking upon him, of beauty in 
the imiverse, and benevolence in its Author, 
and discovers that the change has arisen, not 
from any greater brightness of the sky, or 
from any happier objects that surround him, 
but Irom the mere cessation of that paroxysm 
which had shed, while it lasted, its own dmk- 
ness on the scene. It is almost as httle pos- 
sible for him, whose train of conceptions is 
uniformly gloomy, to look upon nature, or, I 
may say, even upon the God of Nature, in 
the same light as that happier mind, which is 
more disposed to images of joy, as for one, 
to whose eyes the sunshine has never carried 
light, to thmk of the surface of that earth on 
which he treads, with the same feeling of 
beauty and admiration as the multitudes a^ 
round him whose eyes are awake to all the 
colours that adorn it. What is true, m these 
extreme cases, is not less true in cases that 
are less remarkable. How few are the opi- 
nions of any sort, in which the greater num- 
ber of mankind concur ; and, even in the case 
of those opinions, m which they are imani- 
mous, how few, if they were to attempt to 
support them by argument, would support 
them by argument precisely similar. All 
might set out with the same conception, in 
their primary design ; and, if the discovery of 
the strongest proofs depended on the mere 
will to discover the strongest, all would in- 
stantly, by the exercise of this simple wiU, 
be onmipotent logicians. But all are not 
omnipotent logicians ; for the mtermediate 
conceptions which rise to one mind, do not 
rise to others ; and the relations, therefore, 
which those intermediate conceptions sug- 


gest, are felt of course, and stated, only by 
those to whom the conceptions which sug- 
gest them have arisen. 

The differences of opinion in mankind, 
then, far from being wonderful, are such as 
must have arisen, though there had been no 
other cause of tlifference than the variety or 
the conceptions, which, by the simple laws 
of suggestion, occur in the various trains of 
thought of individuals, diversifying, of course, 
the order of propositions in their reasonings, 
and consequently the relation which the con- 
clusion involves. The objects compared, at 
every stage of the argument, have been dif- 
ferent ; and the results of the comparison of 
different objects, therefore, cannot well be 
expected to be the same. I formerly allud- 
ed to a whimsical speculation of Diderot, in 
which he ]>ersomfies the senses, and makes 
them members of a society, capable of hold- 
ing communication with each other, and of 
discoursing scientifically, on one subject at 
least, — ^that of numbers, in the calcidations 
ot which, he conceives that each of them 
might become as expert as the most expert 
arithmeticians. In all their other colloquies, 
howevei, it is quite evident that each must 
appear to the rest absolutely insane ^ be- 
cause each must speak of objects and rela- 
tions, of which the others would he incapable 
of forming even the slightest notion. I 
shall remark only,” says Diderot, that, in 
such a case, the richer any sense was, in no- 
tions peculiar to itself, the more extravagant 
would it appear to the rest, — ^that the stupid' 
est of the whole would, therefore, infallibly 
be the one that would count itself the wisest, 
— that a sense would seldom be contradicted, 
except on subjects which it knew the best, 
and that there always would be four wrong, 
against the one that was right ; which may 
serve to give a very fair opinion of the judg- 
ments of the multitude.”^ In the reason- 
ings of mankind, indeed, the sources of dif- 
ference are not so striking and obvious, as in 
this allegorical society. But, in many in- 
stances, they are nearly as much so ; and 
merely because the same order of proposi- 
tions, that is to say, the same order of con- 
ceptions and relative feelings, has not arisen 
in the reasonings of the ignorant, they laugh 
inwardly at the folhes and extravagance of 
the wise, with the same wonder and disdain 
with which, in Diderot’s fabled society of the 
senses, the Ear would have listened to the 
Eye, when it spoke, with calm philosophy, 
of forms and coloui-s, or which, in return, the 
Eye would have felt for the seeming mad- 
ness of the Ear, when it raved, in its strange 
ecstasies, of airs and harmonies. 

The different order of propositions in our 
trams of reasoning, and, consequently, in a 


* CEuvres, tom. II. p. 133-4. 
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great measure, the different results of reason- 
ing, may, then, it appears, depend on the 
mere differences of simple suggestion, in con- 
sequence of which different relations are felt, 
because the relative objects suggested to the 
mind are different. JBut, in like manner, as 
there are, m different minds, different ten- 
dencies of simple suggestion, there^ are also, 
in different minds, peculiar tendencies to dif- 
ferent relative suggestions, from the contem- 
plation of the same objects.^ Any two ob- 
jects may have various relations, and may, 
therefore, suggest these variously. The 
same two columns, for example, when we 
ook at the remains of ancient splendour, in 
some magnificent ruin, may, in the moment 
of the first suggestion, produce, in our mind, 
the feeling of their resemblance or difference, 
of their relative position, — of their compa- 
rative degrees of beauty, — of their propor- 
tion in dimensions, — or various other rela- 
tions that maybe easily imagined, which con- 
nect them, as parts of one whole, with the 
melancholy traces of present decay, or the 
BtiU more melancholy vestiges of the flourish- 
ing past. In different minds, there is a ten- 
dency to feel some of these relations, more 
than others, — a tendency which may be 
traced, in part, to original constitutional di- 
versities ; but which depends also, in part, 
on factitious habits, and on transient circum- 
stances of the moment, intellectual or bodi- 
ly. In short, there are secondary laws of rela- 
tive suggestion, constitutional, habitual, and 
temporary, as there are secondary laws of 
simple suggestion, in hke manner, constitu- 
tional, habitual, and temporary ; and these 
secondary laws, as well as those of simple 
suggestion, since they vary the relations 
which are felt by individuals, and, therefore, 
the results of reflective thought, which dif- 
ferent individuals present to the world, are 
unquestionably to he taken into accormt, in 
our estimation of diversities of genius, — di- 
versities that consist both in the variety of 
the conceptions which arise and the variety 
of the relations which those conceptions sug- 
gest, — and which, as one splendid compound, 
you are now, I flatter myself, able to reduce 
to the simple elements ihat compose it. 

From the influence, then, which education 
has on the tendencies, both of simple and 
relative suggestion, we can, in this way, in- 
directly produce, in part; that sagacity, or 
ready discovery of means of proof which I 
have shown to be absolutely beyond our di- 
rect volition. We can continually render 
ourselves acquainted with more objects, and 
can thus increase the store of possible sug- 
gestions, which may, on occasion, present 
• to us new means of proof; and we can 
even, by the influence of certain habits, so 
modify the general tendency of suggestion, 
that certain relations, rather than others, 
shall rise to the mind, or shall rise, at least, 


more rapidly and readily. _ How many argu- 
ments occur to a well-cultivated understand- 
ing, in treating every subject which comes 
beneath its review, that never would have 
occurred to others; — and, though not one 
of the separate suggestions, which either 
strengthen or adorn the reasoning, has been 
the object of a particular volition, — the ge- 
neral cultivation, from which they all flow, 
has been willed, and would, not have taken 
place but for that love of letters and science 
which continued to animate the studies which 
it produced, — ^making it delightful to know 
what it was happiness almost to wish to 
learn. 

These remarks, on the order of proposi- 
tions which constitute reasoning, have shown 
you, I trust, that they depend on tendencies 
of the mind more lasting than our momenta- 
ry volitions, — ^that the relations which they 
involve could not be felt by us, imless we 
had previously the conceptions, which are 
the subjects of the relations, — and that it is 
impossible for us to will any one of these 
conceptions ; since, in that case, the concep- 
tion must have existed before it was willed 
into existence. The conceptions, then, and 
the feelings of relation, — that is to say, the 
propositions in the order in which they pre- 
sent themselves to our internal thought, — 
arise, by the simple laws of suggestion only, 
— conception suggesting conception, and that 
which is suggested being felt to have a rela- 
tion of some sort to the conception which 
suggested it. 

The laws of simple suggestion, — according 
to which conceptions do not follow each 
other loosely, hut those only which have’ a 
certain relation of some sort to each other, 
— furnish, as I have already said, the true 
explanation of the regulanty of our reason- 
ings. While there is a continued deshe of 
discovering the relataons of ^y particular 
object, it is not wonderful that, with this 
continued desire, the reasoning should itself 
be continuous ; smce the remaining concep- 
tion of the object, the relations of which we 
wish to explore, and which must he as per- 
manent as the permanent desire that in- 
volves it, vrill, of course, suggest the concep- 
tion of objects related to it ; and, therefore, 
the relations themselves, as subsequent feel- 
ings of the mind. If we wish to discover 
the proportion of A to D, these conceptions, 
as long as the very wish which involves them 
remains, must, by the simple laws of sugges- 
tion, excite other conceptions related to 
them ; and, in the multitude of relative ob- 
jects, thus capable of being suggested, it is 
not wonderful that there should be some one 
B or C, which has a common relation, to 
both A and D ; and which, therefore, be- 
comes a measure for comparing them, or 
suggests this very relation, without any such 
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jiitentional comparison. Indeed, since A 
and D, both conceived together, form one 
complex feeling of the mind, it might be ex- 
pected, that the relative objects most hkely 
to arise by suggestion, would be such as 
have a common relation to both parts — if I 
may so term them — of the complex feelmg 
by which they are suggested, — the very 
proofs, or intermediate conceptions, which 
form the links ojour demonstration. 

You are aware that, in these remarks, I 
speak of the series of propositions that arise 
m our mind when we meditate on any sub- 
lect, not of the series which we submit, in 
discourse or in wntten works, to the consi- 
deration of others. Though it is impossible 
for us, even in these cases, to will a single 
conception or a single feeling of relation, — 
since this would be to will into existence 
that which already exists, — it is, unquestion- 
ably, in om’ power not to clothe in words 
the conceptions or relations that have arisen 
in our thought ; and, by this mere omission 
of the parts of our internal series, which we 
reject as feeble, or irrelative to our principal 
object, the whole series of propositions, as 
expressed, may seem very different, certainly 
far more forcible than that which really pass- 
ed through our mind, and produced in us 
that conviction or persuasion which we wish 
to diflFuse. Rut still it must be i emembered, 
that it is the omission only which makes the 
difference, and that, in the whole series of 
propositions which we express in language, 
there is not a single conception or feelmg of 
relation which we have directly willed. 

Such is the process of mtlocination, con- 
sidered as a natural process of the mind* 
But what are we to think of that art of rea- 
soning, which, for so many ages, banished 
reason from the schools ; — of that art which 
rendered it so kborious a drudgery to be a 
little more ignorant than before, which could 
produce so much disputation without any 
subject of dispute, and so many proud victo- 
ries of nothing over less than nothing ! I 
need not say that it is to the scholastic art 
of logic I allude. 

That there may be, or rather that there is 
a rational logic, I am far from denying ; and 
that many useful directions, in conformity 
with a certain system of rules, may be given 
to the unexperienced student that may faci- 
litate to him acquisitions of knowledge, 
which, but for such directions, he would 
have made only more slowly, or perhaps not 
made at all. The art of reasoning, however, 
which a judicious lo^c affords, is not so 
much the art of acquiring knowledge as the 
art of communicating it to others, or record- 
ing it in the manner that may be most pro- 
fitable for our own future advancement in 


the track which we have been pursuing. Its 
direct benefit to ourselves is rather negative 
than positive — ^teaching us the sources of 
error in our mental constitution, and in all 
the accidental circumstances of the language 
which we are obliged to use, and the society 
in which we must mingle, — and thus rather 
saving us from what is false, than bestowing 
on us what is true. Indeed, since we can- 
not, as I have shmvn, produce directly in 
our mind any one conception, or any one 
feelmg of relation, it is very evident that the 
influence of any art of reasoning on our trains 
of thought must he mdirect oidy. 

But if an art of reasoning is to be given to 
us, it is surely to be an art which is to ren- 
der the acquisition of knowledge more easy, 
not more difficult ; an art which is to avail 
itself of the natural tendency of the mind to 
the discovery of truth, not to counteract this 
tendency, and to force the mind, if it be pos- 
sible, to suspend the very progress which was 
leading it to truth. With which of these 
characters did the syllogistic logic more ex- 
actly correspond? 

The natural progress of reasoning I have 
already explained to you, and illustrated by 
examples both of the analytic and proportion - 
al kind. One conception follows another 
conception, according to certain laws of sug- 
gestion, to which om Divine Author has 
adapted our mental constitution; and, by ano- 
ther set of laws, which the same Divine Au- 
thor has established, certain feelings of rela- 
tion arise from the consideration of the sug- 
gesting and suggested object. This is all in 
which reasoning, as felt by us, truly consists. 
We have the conception of A, it suggests B, 
and, these two conceptions coexisting, we 
feel some relation which they bear to each 
other. B, thus suggested, suggests C ; and 
the relation of these is felt m like manner, — 
and thus, through the longest ratiocination, 
analytical or proportional, each subject of our 
thought suggests something which forms a 
part of It and is involved in it, or something 
which has to it a certain relation of propor- 
tion ; and the relation of comprehension in 
the one case, or of proportion in the other 
case, is felt accordingly at every step. No- 
thing, surely, can be simpler than a process 
of this kind ; and it is not easy to conceive 
how the process could he made shorter than 
nature herself has rendered it, unless every 
truth were known to us by intuition. Ob- 
jects, and the relation of objects, — these are 
all which reasoning involves ; and these 
must always be involved in every reasoning 
While reasoning, thoft, or a series of propo- 
sitions, is necessary for the development of 
truth, the intervening conceptions which 
form the subjects of those propositions that 
connect one remote conception with another 
must arise successively in the mind, and their 
relations be felt, in like manner, successivet- 
X 
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ly. What is it which the syllogistic art 
would confer on us in addition? To shorten 
the process of arriving at tiuth, it forces us 
to use, in every case, three propositions in- 
stead of the two which nature directs us to 
use. Instead of allowing us to say man is 
fallible — ^he may therefore err even when he 
thinks himself most secure from error-— 
which is the spontaneous order of analysis 
in reasoning, — ^the syllogistic art compels us 
to take a longer journey to the same conclu- 
sion, by the use of what it calls a major pro- 
position, — a proposition which never rises 
spontaneously, for the best of all reasons, 
that it cannot rise without our knowledge of 
the very truth which is by supposition un- 
known. To proceed, in the regular form of 
a syllogism, we must say, all beings that are 
falhble may err, even when they think them- 
selves most secure from error. But man is 
a falhble being — ^he may therefore err, even 
when he thinks himself most secure from 
error. In our spontaneous reasonings, in 
which we arrive at precisely the same con- 
clusions, and with a feeling of evidence pre- 
cisely the same, there are, as I have said, 
no major propositions, but simply what, in 
this futile art, are termed technically the 
minor and the conclusion. The invention 
and formal statement of a major proposition, 
then, in eveiy case, serve only to retard the 
progress* of (fiscovery, not to quicken it, or 
render it, in the slightest degree, more 
sure. 

This retardation of the progress of rea- 
soning is one circumstance which distm- 
guishes the syllogism ; but the absurdity, 
which is implied in the very theory of it, 
distinguishes it still more. It constantly as- 
sumes, as the first stage of that reasoning by 
which we are to arrive at a particular truth, 
our previous knowledge of that particular 
truth. The major is &e very conclusion it- 
self under another form, and its truth is not 
more felt than that which it professes to de- 1 
velope. Thus, to take one of the trifling ex- 1 
amples which, iil books of logic, are usually 
given, with a most appropriate selection, to 
illustrate this worse than trifling art — ^when, 
in order to prove that John is a sinner, I do 
not adduce any particular sin of which he 
has been guilty, but draw up my accusation 
more irresistibly, by the major of a syllo- 
gism. All men are sinners. John is a 
man, therefore John is a sinner. If I really 
attached any meaning to my major proposi- 
tion, all men are sinners, I must, at that very 
momen^ have felt as completely that John 
was a sinner, as after ' I had pursued him, 
technically, through the minor and conclu- 
sion. 

The great error of the theory of the syllo- 
^sm — an error which, if my time allowed, 
it would be interesting to trace in its rela- 
tion to the ideal systems of forms and species, 
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which prevailed when the syllogistic art was 
invented, and during the long ages of its 
sway — consisted in supposing that, because 
all our knowledge may be technically reduc- 
ed, in some measure, to general maxims, 
these maxims have naturaUy^a prior and 
paramount exigence in our thought, and 
give nse to those very reasonings which, ou 
the contrary, give rise to them. 

It is not on account of our previous assent to 
the axiom, — A whole is greater than a part, 
— that we beheve any particular whole to he 
greater than any part of it ; but we feel this 
truth in every particular case, by its own in- 
tuitive evidence, and the axiom only expresses 
briefly our various feelings of this kind with- 
out giving occasion to them. The infant from 
whom half his cake has been taken, and who 
has seen it taken, and who yet does not beheve 
that he has less cake afterwards than he had 
before, is very likely to prove a most obstinate 
denier of that general proposition by which 
we might attempt to convince him that he 
now must have less cake than he had at first, 
because a whole is greater than a part, and 
consequently a part less than a whole. Is 
it impossible,” says Locke, “ to know that 
one and two are equal to three, but by virtue 
of this or some such axiom, the whole is 
equal to all its parts taken together ? Many 
a one knows that one and two are equal to 
three, without having heard or thought on 
that or any other axiom by which it might be 
proved; and knows it as ceitainly as any 
other man knows that the whole is equal to 
all Its parts, or any other maxim, and all 
from the same principle of self-evidence ; the 
equality of those ideas being as visible and 
certain to him, without that or any other 
axiom, as with it, — ^it needing no proof to 
make it perceived. Nor, after the knowledge 
that the whole is equal to all its parts, does 
he know that one and two are equal to three 
better or more certainly thaKf he did before ; 
for, if there be any odds in those ideas, the 
whole and parts are more obscure, or at least 
more difficult to be settled in the mind, than 
those of one, two, and three.”* 

The general axiom, then, is in every case 
posterior to the separate feelings, of which 
it is only the brief expression, or at least, 
without which, as prior to our verbal state- 
ment of the axiom, the axiom itself never 
could have formed a part of our system of 
knowledge. The syllogism, therefore, which 
proceeds from the axiom to the demonstra- 
tion of particulars, reverses completely the 
order of reasoning, and begins with the con- 
clusion, in order to teach us how we may 
arrive at it. It is, in the great journey of 
truth, as if, in any of our common joumeymgs 
from place to place— from Edinburgh to Lon- 
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don, for example — we were to be directed 
first to go to London, and then to find out 
York or some other intermediate town, when 
we might be quite sure of knowing the way 
from York to London, because we must al- 
ready have travelled it. Is this the sort of 
direction which we could vejiture to give to 
any traveller, or would not every traveller, if 
we were to^ venture to give him such a di- 
rection, smile at our folly ? It would have 
been happy for science if the similar folly of 
the dialectic directions of the schools had 
been as easily perceived. But we all know 
what it is to journey from place to place ; 
and few know, accurately, what it is to jour- 
ney from truth to truth. In the one case, 
we are fond of the shortest road, and very 
soon find out what that shortest road is. In 
the other case, it is by no means certain that 
we are fond of the shortest road, or at least 
we have an unfortunate tendency to beheve 
that a road is the shortest possible, merely 
because, being a great deal longer, it may 
have made us go through much very rapid 
exercise to very httle purpose. 

“ God has not been so sparing to men,” 
says Mr. Locke, “ as to make them barely 
two-legged animals,^ and left it to Aristotle 
to make them rational. ”f Indeed the most 
convincing proof of their own independent ra- 
tionality is, that, with the incumbrance of 
the logical system of the schools, they were 
able to shake this off, and to become reason- 
ers in the true and noble sense of that term, 
by abandomng the art which made them on- 
ly disputants. 


LECTURE L. 

ANALYSIS OF THE SCHOLASTIC LOGIC CONTI- 
NUED. ORDER n. RELATIONS OF SUCCES- 
SION. % 

In my last lecture. Gentlemen, after ana- 
lysing the process of ratiocination, and ex- 
plaining the laws on which the order of its 
regular senes of propositions depends, — I 
proceeded to consider the logic of the 
schools as an instrument of reasoning, — ^not 
on account of any merits which I supposed it 
to possess, as a useful instrument for this 
purpose, but merely from that interest which 
even error itself acquires, when it is regard- 
ed as the error of all the wise, or of all who 
were considered as wise for many ages. 
The ruins of a mighty intellectual system 
must surely be viewed by us with some por- 
tion at least of that emotion which is so rea- 
dily excited by the decaying monuments, and 
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the mere workmanship of mechanic art, in 
the ruins of an ancient city, or even of the 
solitary castle of some distinguished chieftain. 
It is impossible not to pause on the intel- 
lectual ruin, as we would pause on some 
half-worn sculpture, or fallen colnmn, — ^when 
the same column or sculpture, if existing en- 
tire in any modem edifice, would scarcely 
attract our regard. 

In considering this ancient system, — an- 
cient, unfortunately, only if we date it from 
the period at which it began its destructive 
reign, and not, if we date it from the period 
of Its decay, — I endeavoured to show you, by 
a comparison of the process of the syllogistic 
art with the process by which, without any 
such artificial system, we advance from truth 
to tmth, in those progressive feelings of re- 
lation which arise when we are said to re- 
flect or meditate on a subject, how much sim- 
pler and shorter the natural process of two 
propositions at every stage is, than the artifi- 
cial process of three at every stage ; and what 
inconsistency is implied, in the very theory of 
the syllogism, if considered as an art of ac- 
quiring truth, and not merely as an art or 
j communicating it j since the very knowledge 
implied in the major proposition, which, in 
the syllogism, is the first proposition of the 
series, supposes the previous feeling of that 
relation, wWch is expressed in the conclusion, 
for the discovery of which ultimate relation 
alone the syllogism is supposed to be invent- 
ed. If we have previously felt this relation, 
which the conclusion expresses, we have evi- 
dently no need of the syllogism, which is 
technically to unfold it to us : if we have not 
previously felt it, we cannot admit the major 
proposition of the syllogism, which is the 
first step of the reasoning j and that which 
teaches us, by a series of propositions, 
only what we have admitted already, be- 
fore the first proposition, cannot surely 
be supposed to add much to our stock of 
truths. 

The natural process of reasoning, by ttvo 
propositions, instead of three, which the 
syllogism would force us to use, has been al- 
lowed, indeed, by logicians to have a place in 
their system ; because, wthall their fondness 
for their own technical modes and figures, 
they had not quite sufficient hardihood to 
deny, that it is at least possible for us to rea- 
son sometimes, as iii truth we always reason. 
Their only resource, therefore, was to reduce 
this natural process under their own artificial 
method, and to give it a name, which might 
imply the necessity of this reduction, before 
the reasoning itself (fould be worthy of that 
honourable title. They supposed, accor^ng- 
ly, the proposition, which was technically 
wanting, to be understood in the mind of the 
thinker or hearer, and termed the reasoning, 
therefore, an enthymeme. It was, they said, 
a truncated or imperfect syllogism. They 
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^vouldhave expressed themselves more accu- 
rately, if they had described their own syllo- 
gism 'as, in its relation to the natural analy- 
tic process of our thought, a cumbious and 
overloaded enthymeme. 

The imperfection of syllogism, as an in- 
strument of reasoning for the acqmsition of 
knowledge, is strikingly shown by the very 
examples which every writer on the subject 
employs to illustrate its power. If all the 
instances that have been used, for this pur- 
pose, in the mnumerable works of the school- 
men, were collected together, — ^though they 
might make a pretty large volume, they would 
not communicate to the most ignorant read- 
er a single truth ; and can we think, then, 
that the superior facility, which it gives for 
the discovery of truth, is an excellence to 
which it may fairly lay claim ? If the art 
could have been made profitable, in any way, 
for discovery, there can be no doubt that 
some zealous admirer of it, in the enthusiasm 
of his admiration, would have illustrated its 
power by some applications of it that were 
naore than verbal trifling. Yet, I may safe- 
ly venture to say, that a mere perusal of the 
reasonings, brought forward as illustrative of 
the power of the syllogism, would he suffi- 
cient to convince the reader, if he had any 
doubt before, of the absolute mefficacy of the 
art, of which he was perusing the shadowy 
achievements. 

It is veiy justly remarked, by Dr. Reid, — 
in his “ Brief Account of Aristotle’s Logic,” 
published by Lord Karnes, m the last vo- 
lume of his Sketches, — “ That the defects 
of this system were less apparent, in the ori- 
ginal works of its inventor, than in the works 
of his commentators, — from this circum- 
stance, that Aristotle, in discussing the le- 
gitimate syllogisms, never makes use of real 
syllogisms to illustrate his rules, hut avails 
himself of the mere letters of the alphabet, 
as representative of the subjects and predi- 
cates of his propositions.”* “The com- 
mentators, and systematical writers in logic,” 
says Dr. Reid, have supplied this defect, 
and given us real exaijiples, of every legiti- 
mate mode, in all the figui'es. We acknow- 
ledge this to be charitably done, in order to 
assist the conception in matters so very ab- 
stract ; but whether it was prudently done 
for the honour of the art, may be doubted. 
I am afraid this was to*’ uncover the naked- 
ness of the theory ; it has undoubtedly con- 
' tributed to bring it into contempt , for when 
one^ considers the silly and uninstructive rea- 
sonings that have been brought forth by this 
grand organ of science,*' he can hardly forbear 
ciying out, ‘ Parturiunt montes, et nascitur 
ridiculus mus.* Many of the writers on lo- 
gic,” continues Dr, Reid, “ are acute and in- 


genious, and much practised in the syllogis- 
tical ait; and there must be some reason, 
why the examples they have given of syllo- 
gisms are so lean.”f 

The reason of this leanness, of which Dr 
Reid speaks, is not very difficult of discovery 
It is to he found in the nature of the syllo 
gism itself, which, as I have shown, assumes, 
and must assume, in every case, as evident, 
and abeady felt, in the maje-r proposition, the 
very truth which the technical reasoner is 
afterwards supposed to discover by the aid 
of the two following propositions. No 
choice, therefore, was left to the illustrator 
of the technical process, hut of such puerile 
and profitless examples as have been uni- 
formly employed for illustration ; because any 
other examples would have shown the total 
inapplicability of his boasted art. It is very 
evident, that the art could not he regarded 
as of the slightest efficacy, unless the conclu- 
sion, which was the important proposition, 
were to be attended with belief ; and since 
the truth of the conclusion, if felt at all, must, 
as I have shown, have been felt, before the 
major proposition itself could have been ad- 
mitted, this pnmary feeling of the truth of 
the conclusion, before the opening of the ar- 
gument, necessarily limited the argument it- 
self to the demonstration of propositions, of 
which no proof was requisite. Since the 
major is only another form of expressing the 
conclusion, it is manifest, that, if the syllo- 
gism had attempted to add any thing to our 
knowledge, it must have enunciated some- 
thing in the major proposition which was 
previously unknown, — ^which, therefore, as 
unknown, we should have required to be it- 
self proved, and of which the remaining pro- 
positions of the syllogism were far from af- 
fordmg any proof. To obtain immediate as- 
sent, therefore, for the major, it was abso- 
lutely necessary not to enunciate in it any 
thing which was not either'^ self-evident or 
previously demonstrated ; and the unfortim- 
ate logician, if he expected his syllogism to 
be credited, was thus obhged to show the 
wonders of his art, by proving Peter to be 
a sinner, because all men are siimers ; or de- 
monstrating that a horse has four legs, be- 
cause it is a quadruped. All quadrupeds 
have four legs — ^buta horse is a quadruped — 
therefore a horse has four legs. 

These remarks, though relating chiefly to 
the influence of this technical process, as a 
supposed mode of facilitating the acquisition 
of knowledge in our own meditative reason- 
ings, may have abeady shovm you, that,- if 
the syllogism was inefficacious, and, I may 
say, even worse than inefficacious, as a pro- 
cess for discovering truth, it was not less in- 
adequate as an instnunent for communicat- 
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inj tniitlitootler s ; though it is for its sup- 
posed admnta-ges in this respect that, of late 
at least, w/leri we are beginning to recover 
L’ouq oor cnr scendentaJ admiration of it, it 
lias be-en cWelfly panegyrized or defended. 
A verjr littls attesation to the nature of the 
dififereirntpropositi^ins of the syllogism will be 
fiufficiemt to sLoiw that the same fundamen- 
tal errcar, wvhi<?li .renders it useless for dis- 
covenn_g truth, ^renders it equally useless 
for the deffrl-opnaent of it ; and that, as 
our iaterij^,] a:«eas;i)ning is only a series of 
entliyioeiti-es, it is only by such a series 
of entTiymcniies as that by w^hich truth 
oufolds its.elf 10 our own minds, that it 
can be sue cessdulliy unfolded to the minds of 
others 

Im thi€ a tteonipt to communicate knowledge 
hy the tecbiiiie^ foorms of reasoning, the ma- 
ior proiipos,itio 3 i, as first stated in the argu- 
ment, mus.tof comrse have been supposed to 
he unders'tcod. auid admitted when stated, 
since, itf Do-tadmittted hythe hearer or reader 
as soom as stated, it would itself stand in need 
of proof; aid:, if it was so understood and 
adonitted, of what use could the remainmg 
propositons of th e syllogism be, since they 
coudd coimnunicE^te no truth that was not 
commuLnicatei. anod felt before ? There is no 
absurdilty in suppoosmg, that we may admit 
the - comiclimsiork oM a syllogism, without ad- 
mitting* the ftia^jor proposition ; since the ma- 
jor, thougli it iiurolves the conclusion, in- 
volves sonne noire general relations. We 
may acimit, for example, that Peter is six 
feet high, though, if his stature were attempt- 
ed to Toe deua onstrated to us by the syllo- 
gism — -All mem aire six feet high, but Peter 
is a. mar, tlereforre Peter is six feet high, — 
we should certaiiuly object to the major pro- 
positioui, ami dfcnai our behef only on particu- 
lar obsewa-tiori of the individual. But though 
we ma^^tliiis admit the proposition which 
forms the >coif?)ilU5.ron of a syllogism, without 
admittLng itle miajor proposition, from which 
it is said to flow, it is absolutely impossible 
that we skoiild- know the meaning of the ma- 
jor, an«d admit it, without admitting also, ta- 
citl^^, imde ed, butt with equal feehng of its 
truth, thes comclusion itself. The whole 
questior, as we h ave seen, relates to the feel- 
ing of the trulk of the major proposition; 
for, if itb etrae, and felt to be true, all the 
rest is already adHowed ; and yet this most 
import^t of all propositions, which, if the 
coiiLclusion. 1)€ cf sa kind that demands proof, 
must i tself demswid proof still more, is the 
very puropositioa which is most preposterous- 
ly subnoitt ei tc us in the first place for our 
assent, witbomt any proof whatever, — ^the 
honour of a proo f being reserved only for a 
propos ition, wliich, if the major require no 
proof, miESt twj itself too clear to stand in 
need of it- a mode of communicating 

biowledge, theriefore, the syllogism is» if 


possible, still more defective than as a mode 
of acquiring it. It does not give any addi- 
tional knowledge, nor commimicate the know- 
ledge which it does communicate in any 
simpler, or shorter, or surer way. On the 
contrary, whatever knowledge it gives, it 
renders more confused by being more emn- 
brous ; and it cannot fail to train the mind, 
which receives instruction m this way, to two 
of the most dangerous practical errors, — the 
errors of admitting, without proof, only what 
requires proof, and of doubting, that is to say, 
of requiring proof, only of what is evi- 
dent. Such is the syllogism, considered 
as an instrument, either for facilitating 
our own attainments in knowledge or for 
communicating these attainments to o- 
thers. 

The triumph of the syllogistic art, it must 
be confessed, however, is not as an art of ac- 
quiring or communicating truth, hut as an 
art of disputation — as the great art of prov- 
ing anything by anything, quidlibet per quod- 
libet probandi. And, if it be a merit to be 
able to dispute long and equally well, on sub- 
jects known and unknown, to vanqmsh an 
opponent, by being in the wrong, and some- 
times too by being in the right, but without 
the slightest regard either to the right or 
wrong, and merely as these accidental cir- 
cumstances may have corresponded with cer- 
tain skilful uses of terms without a meaning, 
— this merit the logicians of the schools un- 
questionably might claim. Indeed, in con- 
troversies of this sort, in those ages of end- 
less controversy, ‘‘success,” as it has been 
very truly remarked, “ tended no more to 
decide the question, than a man's killing his 
antagonist in a duel serves now to satisfy 
any person of sense that the victor had 
nght on his side, and that the vanquished 
was in the wrong.” 

Of this system of logic, the views given by 
philosophers, during the period in which it 
flourished, are almost innumerable ; and, in 
no other works can we find so striking a mix- 
ture of intellectual strength and intellectual 
weakness, of acuteness, capable of making the 
nicest and most subtile distinctions, with an 
imbecility of judgment, incapable of estimat- 
ing the insignificance of any one of those sub- 
jects on which so many nice and subtile dis- 
tinctions were made. AU these commen- 
taries, and systematic views, however, — 
though all that is valuable in them were con - 
densed into a few pages— would scarcely be 
equal in value to the few pages of a commen- 
tary of a different kind ; in which the max- 
ims of logic are adapted, with most singular 
happiness, to a ludicrous theory of syl- 
logisms, the striking coincidences of which 
with the actual laws of the syllogism 
will be best felt by those to whom 
rules of syllogizing are almost familiar. 

“ Though I’lP afraid I have transgressed 
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upon my reader’s patience already, I cannot 
help taking notice of one thing more extra- 
ordinary than any yet meiitioned ; which was 
Cramhe’s Treatise of Syllogisms. He^ sup- 
posed that a philosopher’s brain was like a 
great forest, where ideas ranged like animals 
of several Iduds ; that those ideas copulated, 
and engendered conclusions ; that when those 
of different species copulate, they bring forth 
monsters or absurdities; that the major is 
the male, the minor the female, which copu- 
late by the middle term, and engender the 
conclusion. Hence they are called the prte- 
missa, or predecessors of the conclusion; and 
it is properly said by the logicians quod pan- 
ant sdentiam, opinionem, they beget science, 
opinion, &c. Universal propositions are per- 
sons of quality ; and therefore in logic they 
are said to be of the first figure. Singular 
propositions are private persons, and there- 
fore placed in the third or last figure, or 
rank. From those prmciples all the rules 
of syllogisms naturally follow. 

“ I. That there are only three terms, nei- 
ther more nor less ; for to a child there can 
be only one father and one mother. 

“ 11. From universal premises there fol- 
lows an universal conclusion, as if one should 
say, that persons of quality always beget per- 
sons of quality. 

III. From singular premises follows on- 
ly a singular conclusion, that is, if the parents 
be only private people, the issue must be so 
likewise. 

“ IV. From particular propositions no- 
thing can be concluded, because the indivi- 
dua vaga are (like whoremasters and common 
strumpets) barren. 

V. There cannot be more in the con- 
clusion than was in the premises, that is, 
children can only inherit from their pa- 
rents. 

VL The conclusion follows the weaker 
part, that is, children inherit the diseases of 
their parents. 

“ VII. From two negatives nothing can 
be concluded, for 'from divorce or separation 
there can come no issue. 

“ VIII. The medium cannot enter the 
conclusion, that being logical incest. 

“ IX. An hypothetical proposition is on- 
ly a contract, or a promise of marriage ; from 
such, therefore, there can sprmg no real 
issue. 

“ X. When the premises, or parents, are 
necessarily joined, (or in lawful wedlock,) 
they beget lawful issue ; but contingently 
joined, mey beget bastards. 

“ So much for the affirmative proposi- 
tions ; the negative must be deferred to an- 
other occasion. 

" Crambe used to value himself upon this 
system, from whence he said one might see 
the propriety of the expression, — such a one 
Lab a barren imagination ; and how common 


is it for such people to adopt conclusions 
that are not the issue of their premises ; 
therefore as an absurdity is a monster, a fal- 
sity is a bastard ; and a true conclusion that 
followeth not from the premises, may pro- 
perly be said to be adopted. But then what 
IS an enthymeme ? (quoth Cornelius.) Why, 
an enthymeme (replied Crambe,) is when 
the major is indeed married to the minor 
but the marriage kept secret^”* 

Of the direct influence of the school lo- 
gic, in retarding, and almost wholly prevent- 
ing the progress of every better science, I 
need not attempt any additional illustration, 
after the remarks already offered. But the 
indirect influences of this art were not less 
hurtful. 

One of the most hurtful consequences of 
this method, was the ready disguise of vener. 
able ratiocination which it afforded for any 
absurdity. However futile an explanation 
might be, it was stiU possible to advance it 
in all the customary solemnities of mood and 
figure; and it was very natural, therefore, 
for those who heard what they had been ac- 
customed to regard as reasoning, to believe, 
that, in hearing a reasoning, they had heard 
a reason. Of this I may take an instance 
which Lord Karnes has quoted from the 
great inventor of the system himself, and one 
which very few of his followers have been 
able to surpass. Aristotle, who wrote a 
book about mechanics, was much puzzled 
about the equilibrium of a balance, when un- 
equal weights axe hung upon it, at different 
distances from the centre. Having observ- 
ed that the arms of the balance describe por- 
tions of a circle, he accounted for the equili- 
brium by a notable argument. ‘ All the 
properties of the circle are wonderful. The 
equilibrium of the two weights that describe 
portions of a circle is wonderful ; therefore 
the equilibrium must be one of the proper- 
ties of the circle.* What ar^ we to think 
of Aristotle’s logic,” continues Lord Karnes, 
" when we &id him capable of such 
childish reasoning? and yet that work has 
been the admiration of all the world, for cen- 
turies upon centuries — ^nay, that foolish ar- 
gument has been espoused and commented 
upon, by his disciples, for the same length 
of time.”f 

As another very hurtful consequence of 
this technical system, I may remark, that 
the constant necessity of having recourse to 
some syllogistic form of argument, and of 
using these forms, in cases in which the opi. 
nions, involved in the syllogism, were at 
least as clear before the syllogism as after it, 
rendered argument and belief, by a sort of 
indissoluble association, almost synonymous 
terms. If we had stiU to prove John to be 
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fallible, after having proved, or at least ob- 
tained assent to the proposition, that all 
men are fallible, it was not easy to discover 
any truth so self-evident as not to stand at 
least equally in need of demonstration. 
Hence the constant tendency in the scholas- 
tic ages to prove what did not stand in 
need of proof. Every thing was to he 
demonstrated and every thing was demon- 
strated; though it must be confessed, that 
the only effect' of the demonstration fre- 
quently was to render obscure — at least as 
obscure as any thing self-evident could be 
rendered — ^what, but for the demonstration, 
could not have admitted of the slightest 
doubt. 

Akin to this tendency of proving every 
thing — even self-evident propositions — by 
some syllogistic form, was the tendency 
which the mind acquired, to apply many va- 
rieties of technical phraseology to the same 
proposition, so as to make many propositions 
of one, as if every repetition of it, in another 
form of language, were the enunciation of 
another truth. It is impossible to take up 
a volume of any of the old logicians, and to 
read a single page of it, without discovering 
innumerable examples of the influence of 
which I speak. Indeed, as the forms of 
technical expression, or at least the possible 
combinations of these, are almost infinite, it 
is, in many cases, difficult to discover what 
prmciple of forbearance and mercy to the 
reader led the logician to stop at one of his 
identical propositions, rather than to extend 
the supposed ratiocmation through many si- 
milar pages. There can be no doubt, at 
least, that the principle which produced 
many pages, might, vath as much reason, 
have produced a whole volume. 

It is not easy to imagine a proposition 
that would less stand in need of proof than 
that which affirms what is possible and what 
is impossible^ot to be the same ; or if, for 
the honour oOogic, that nothing might be 
allowed to be credited without mood and 
figure, a syllogism should be thought neces- 
sary, a single syllogism seems all that could, 
with any decency, be claimed. But how 
many syllogisms does an expert logician em- 
ploy to remove all doubt from this hardy 
proposition ! The example which I take is 
not from those darker ages in which almost 
any absurdity may readily be supposed, hut 
from the period which produced the Essay 
on the Human Understanding It is from a 
work of a logician, David Dirodon, a pro- 
fessor in one of the French universities— -an 
author, too, of no ordinaiy merit, who, in 
many cases, reasons vnth singular acuteness, 
and whose works were held in such high ad. 
miration, that he was requested, by a pro- 
vincial synod of the church, to make as much 
haste as possible to publish his course of 
philosophy for the benefit of the churches, 


tanquam ecclesiis nosfris pemecessanum. The 
argument which I quote from him, may 
be considered, therefore, not as an instance 
of logical pleonasm peculiar to him, but as a 
very fair example of the technical argumen- 
tation of the period. 

His demonstration, that things possible 
and things impossible are not the same, is 
contained in six weighty paragraphs, of which 
I translate hterally the first two, that are 
sufficiently absurd indeed, but not more 
absurd than the paragraphs which follow 
them. 

“ Whatever, of itself and in itself, includes 
things contradictory, differs in itself from 
that which, of itself and in itself, does not 
imply any thing contradictory. But what is 
impossible of itself and in itself, involves 
things contradictory, — for example, an irra- 
tional human being, a round square. But 
what is possible of itself and in itself, in- 
cludes no contradiction. Therefore, what 
is impossible in itself, differs from what is 
possible. 

“ Things contradictory are not the same ; 
for example, a man, and not a man. But 
what is possible in itself and impossible in 
itself are contradictory, which I prove thus : 
— What is possible in itself and what is im- 
possible m itself, are contradictory; But 
what is impossible in itself, is not possible 
in itself ; therefore what is possible in itself, 
and what is impossible in itself, are contra- 
dictory ; therefore they are not the same in 
themselves.” 

Quod ex se et in se includit contradic- 
toria, differt in se ab eo quod ex se, et in se 
non involvit contradictoria. Sed impossi- 
bile, ex se, et in se involvit contradictoria ; 
puta homo irrationalis, quadratum rotun- 
dum, &c. Possibile vero ex se, et in se non 
includit contradictoria. Ergo, impossibile in 
se differt a possibili. 

I “ Contradictoria non sunt idem ; pu- 
ta homo et non homo. Sed possibile in 
se et impossibile m se sunt contradictoria, 
quod sic probatur. Possibile in se, et 
non possibile in se, shnt contradictoria. 
Sed impossibile in se est non possibile. 
Ergo, possibile in se, et impossibile in se, 
simt contradictoria. Ergo m se non sunt 
idem.’’* 

I have already said, that the two para- 
graphs which I have quoted, ai-e but a small 
part of the ratiocination ; for, as the reason- 
er supposes his adversary to be very obsti- 
nate, he thinks it necessary to assail him 
with a multitude of arguments, even after 
these which he has so strenuously urged. 


♦ Dirodoms Philosophise Contractse, Pars II. quseest 
Metaphysica, Pars I. cap. i. sect. 10, 11. — The same 
subject IS treated at much greater length, in his lam- 
er work on Metaphysics, from the 9th to the 28th 
page. 
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What but the constant habit of mere ver- 
bal disputation could have reconciled even 
the dullest reasoner to such reasoning as 
this? If we had not previously believed 
what is impossible, and what is possible, 
not to be in themselves the same, could we 
have believed it more, after all this labour ? 
The only circumstance which could make us 
have any doubt on the subject, is the long 
labour of such a demonstration, in which the 
truth is almost hid from our view by the 
multitude of words. 

“ So spins the silkworm small, its slender store. 

And labours till it clouds itself all o'er.”* 

The reign of this philosophymaynow, in- 
deed be considered merely as a thing which 
has been, for it is scarcely necessary to speak 
of one or two devoted admirers of the Aris- 
totelian method, who may, perhaps, not yet 
have vanished from among us, — ^thrown as 
they are, unfortunately, on too late an age, with 
opinions, which, in other ages, might have 
raised them to the most envied distinctions ' 
— ^who love what is very ancient, and who 
love what is written m Greek, and who 
have, therefore, two irresistible reasons for 
venerating that philosophy, which is un- 
questionably much older than Newton, or 
Des Cartes, or Bacon, and, as unquestion- 
ably, VTitten in a language which saves it 
from vulgar eyes. Or rather, to speak with 
more candour of such misplaced sages of 
other times, there may, perhaps, be some 
few generous, but erring lovers of wisdom, 
who, impressed with the real merits of Aris- 
totle, and with the majesty of that academic 
sway, which^ he exercised for so long a pe- 
riod of the history of our race, give him cre- 
dit for merit still greater and more exten- 
sive than he really possessed, — ^but merit it 
must, at the same time, be acknowledged, 
whicn was long as indisputable as his real 
excellence, and which all the learned and 
honoured, of every natibn, in which learning 
could confer honour, united in ascnbing to 
him, and gloried in being his worshippers. 
The worSiip, however, is now past, but 
there are effects of the worship which still 
remain. We have laid aside the supersti- 
tion ; but, ^ often happens, in laying aside 
the superstition, we have retained many of 
the superstitious practices. 

That we reason worse than we should 
have done, if our ancestors had reasoned 
better, there can be no doubt, because we 
should have profited by the results of their 
better reasoning j hut I have almost as little 
doubt that we suffer from their errors, in 
another way, by having imbibed, as it was 
scarcely possible for us not to imbibe, some 
portion of the spint of their Bialectic subtil- 
ties ; some greater passion, for distinctions 
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merely verbal, and for laborious demonstnu 
tions of things self-evident, than we should 
have felt, from the mere imperfection of our 
intellectual nature, if the logic of Aristotle 
had never been. 

In the division which I made of the rela- 
tions suggested, by objects either perceived 
or conceived by us, I arranged these rela- 
tions in two classes, — those^ of Coexistence 
and Succession, I have now considered, as 
fully as my limits will permit, the former of 
these classes, both as the relations occur se- 
parately, and as they occur in those series 
which constitute reasoning, that at each step 
are only progressive feelings of relation, va- 
iling as the conceptions of the relative ob- 
jects are different, and connected with each 
other, because the conceptions that arise in 
the course of the reasoning, are not loose, 
but regular. The inquiry has led us into 
some of the most interesting discussions, in 
the Philosophy of the Mind, — discussions, 
interesting from their own absolute impor- 
i tance, and, I may add, from the peculiar ob- 
scurity which has been supposed to hang 
over these processes of thought, though, as 
I flatter myself, you have seen, this obscuri- 
ty does not arise so much from any peculiar 
difficulty in the subject as from the labour 
which has been generally, or, I may say, al- 
most universally, employed to make it diffi- 
cult. For many ages, indeed, all the powers 
of the human understanding seem to have 
had scarcely any other occupation than that 
of darkening the whole scene of nature, ma- 
terial and intellectual, — that scene, on which 
the light of nature and the light of Heaven 
were shining, as they shine upon it now, and 
in which it seemed to require all those ef- 
forts of voluntary ignorance, which the wise 
of those ages were so skilful and so success 
ful in making, not to see what was before 
them, and on every side. Yoj4 have all, per- 
haps, read or heard of that celebrated sage of 
antiquity, who is said to have put out his 
eyes, for no other purpose than that he 
might study nature better ; and, if the anec- 
dote, which there is no reason to credit, were 
true. It would certainly have been a suffi- 
cient proof of that insanity which his feUow- 
c'itizens, on another celebrated occasion, as- 
cribed to him. "VS^at Democritus is thus 
said to have done, is the very folly in which 
all mankind concurred for a long succession 
of centuries. They put out their eyes that* 
they might see nature better ; and they saw, 
as might be supposed, only the dreams of 
their own imagination. 

The order of relations which we have next 
to consider, are those which, as involving 
the notion of time, or priority and subse . 
quence, I have denominated Relations of 
Succession. On these, however, it will net 
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be necessary to dwell at any length. They 
require, indeed, very little more than to be 
simply mentioned, — ^the only questions of 
difficulty which they involve having been 
discussed fulVy m my Preliminary Lectures, 
in which Jt was necessary, before proceeding 
to examine the changes or affections of the 
mind in its varying phenomena, and the 
mental powers or susceptibihties which these 
changes or affections denote, that we should 
understand what is meant by the terms 
change and power, cause and effect. Any 
pnrt of these discussions it would be qmte 
superfluous now to repeat ; since, after the 
full illustration of the Doctrine of Power or 
Efficiency, which I then submitted to you, 
and the frequent subsequent allusions to it, 

I may safely take for granted that the doc- 
trine itself cannot have escaped from your 
memory. 

The relations of succession, then, as the 
very name implies, are those which the sub- 
jects of these relations bear to each other, as 
prior or posterior in time. What we term 
a cause suggests its particular effect ; what 
we term an effect suggests its particular 
cause, when we have pieviously become ac- 
quainted with their order of succession. If 
the cause, however, suggested nothing more 
than the simple conception of the effect, and 
the effect nothing more than the simple con- 
<^ption of the object which was its cause, 
the suggestions would, of course, be refera- 
ble to power or susceptibility formerly 
considered by us, — ^that of simple suggestion, 
or association, as it is commonly termed. 
But the cause does not suggest the effect, 
merely as a separate object of our thought, 
nor the effect the cause, as a separate object. 
It suggests also the new feeling of their mu- 
tual relation. When I look at a picture of 
Titian, for example, and the conception of 
the painter instantly arises, I do not think 
of Titian merely.as an individual, unconnect- 
ed with the object which I perceive, I do 
not think of him in the same manner as I 
may have thought of him repeatedly at other 
times when the reading of his name, or the 
mention of him in conversation on works of 
art, or any other accidental circumstance, 
may have recalled him to my mind. If I 
had only the conception of Titian as I may 
have conceived him in those other cases, the 
suggestion would be truly a simple sugges- 
tion ; but this simple conception of the art- 
ist is instantly followed by another feeling 
of his connexion with that particular work 
»^f his art, which is before my eyes, — a rela- 
tion which it requires no great analytic dis- 
crimination to separate from the simple con- 
ception itself, and which arises precisely in 
the same way as the other relations which 
have been considered by us, — the relation of 
resemblance, for example, when, in music, 
one aix suggests to us a similar melody, — or 
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thcTelationof proportion, when we think of 
the squares of the sides of a right an- 
gled triangle, in Pythagoras’s celebrated the- 
orem. 

^ The relations of succession, then, are as 
distinct from the simple perceptions or con- 
ceptions which suggest them, and as truly 
indicative, therefore, of a peculiar power o. 
susceptibility of the mind, as the relations oi 
coexistence are distinct from the perceptions 
or conceptions which suggest them. They 
are relations either of casual or of invariable 
antecedence or consequence ; and we dis- 
tinguish these as clearly in our thought as we 
distinguish any other two relations. We 
speak of events which happened after other 
events as mere dates in chronology. We 
speak of other events as the effects of events 
or circumstances that preceded them. The 
relation of invariable antecedence and conse- 
quence, in distinction from merely casual an- 
tecedence and consequence, is, as I have al- 
ready frequently stated, this relation of causes 
and effects, "^^en I regard any object, and 
feel this relation of uniform proximity of suc- 
cession, which it bears to some prior object, 
I term it an effect of that prior obj ect. When 
I look forward instead of backward, and re - 
gard the^ present object in relation to some 
other object which is not yet existing, I feel 
a relation, which, in reference to the effect 
that Is to be produced, may be termed fit- 
ness or aptitude, and it is on our knowledge 
of these fitnesses or aptitudes that all practi - 
cal science is founded. By our acquaintance 
with this relation, we acquire a command, 
not merely of existing things, but almost of 
things that, as yet, have scarcely any more 
real existence than the creations of poetic 
fancy. We lead the future, almost at our 
will, as if it were already present. While 
mechanic hands are chipping the rough 
block, or adding slowly stone to stone, with 
little more foresight than of the place where 
the next stone is to be added, there is an eye 
which has already seen that imperial edifice 
in all its fiinished splendour ,^hich other eyes 
are incapable of seeing, till year after year 
shall have unfolded, through a series of 
progressive changes, that finished form which 
IS their ultimate result. What is true in ar- 
chitectural design is not less true in all the 
other arts which science has evolved. There 
axe hands continually toiling to produce wlmt 
exists already to the mind of that philosopher 
whom they almost blindly obey, — ^who, by 
his knowledge of the various aptitudes oi 
things, knows not merely what is, but what 
must be, — ^beholdmg,.through along series of 
effects, that ultimate effect of convenience or 
beauty which is at once to add some new en- 
joyments to life, and to confer additional 
glory on the intellectual empire of that be- 
ing whom God has formed to image, how- 
ever faintly, the power by which he raised 
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biiB into existence. We cannot look around 
us without discovering, in every work of hu- 
man art which meets our eye, the benefits 
which we have received from our knowledge 
of this one relation. Whatever industry has 
conferred upon us, — ^the security, the happi- 
ness, the splendour, and, in a great measure, 
the very virtues of social life, — are referable 
to it ; since industry is nothing more than 
the practical application of those productive 
fitnesses which must have been felt and 
known before industry could begin. 

« These are thy blessings. Industry, rough power, 
Whom labour still attends, and sweat and pain , 

Yet the kind source of every gentle art, 

And all the soft cmhty of life : 

Raiser of human kind ! by Nature cast 
Naked and helpless, out amid the woods 
And wilds, to rude inclement elements » 

And still thesadharharian, roving, mix’d 
With beasts of prey, or for his acorn meal 
Fought the fierce tusky boar 5 — a shivering wretch 
Aghast and comfortless, when the bleak North, 

With winter, charged, let the mix’d tempest fly. 

Hail, rain, and snow, and bitter-breathing frost:— 
Then to the shelter of the hut he fled. 

And the wild season, sordid, pined away. 

For home he had not. — Home is the resort 
Of love, of joy, of peace and plenty, where. 
Supporting and supported, polish’d friends 
And dear relations mingle into bliss. 

But this the rugged savage never felt, 

Ev’n desolate in crowds and thus his days 
Roll’d heavy, dark, and unenjoy’d along 
A waste of time '—till Industry approach’d, 

And roused him from his miserable sloth , 

His faculties unfolded , pointed out 
Where lavish Nature the directing hand 
Of art demanded ; show’d him how to raise 
His feeble force by the mechanic powers. 

To dig the mineral from the vaulted earth , 

On what to turn the piercing rage of fire. 

On what the torrent and the gather’d blast; 

Gave the tall ancient forest to his axe , 

Taught him to chip the wood and hew the stone. 
Till, by degrees, the finish’d fabric rose ; 

Tore from nis limbs the blood-polluted fur, 

And wrapt him in the woolly vestment warm :— 

Nor stopp’d at barren bare necessity. 

But, still advancing bolder, led him on 
To pomp, to pleasure, elegance and grace ; 

And, breathing high ambition through his soul. 

Set science, wisdom, glory m his view. 

And bade him be the lord of all below.”# 

Such is the value of that susceptibility of 
our mind, by which we feel the relations of 
objects to each other as successive, when 
considered in reference to what is common- 
ly termed science. It has made us what we 
are 5 and when we think of what we now axe, 
and of what the race of mankind once was, — 
to speculate on the future condition of man in 
those distant ages, which still await him on 
this scene of earth, — ^yvhen new relations shall 
have been evolved in objects the most fami- 
liar to us, and new arts consequently deve- 
loped, which, with our present knowledge, 
no genius can anticipate, is almost as if we 
were speculating on the possible functions 
and enjoyments of some higher being. 

** How near he presses on the angel’s wing ! 

Which is the seraph ? which the child of day ?” 

XQUTl^, 
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LECTURE LI. 

OF THE FEELINGS BELONGING TO THE OBHEIl 

OF SUCCESSION, CONCLUDED. REDUCTION 

OF CERTAIN SUPPOSED FACULTIES TO RELA • 

TIVE SUGGESTION ; I. JUDGMENT ; H. REA- 
SON; III. ABSTRACTION. 

# 

Gentlemen, in my last Lecture, I began 
the remarks which I had to offer on the rela- 
tions of succession, — that order of relations 
which remained to be examined after out 
examination of the relations of coexis- 
tence. 

Objects, or events, or feelings, when we 
consider them in the relation which they bear 
to each other as successive, may be regarded 
as casually prior or posterior, when they oc- 
cur as parts of different trains, or as invaria- 
bly antecedent and consequent, when they oc- 
cur as parts of a single train in the order of 
causes and effects. 

On the relation of objects, as casually suc- 
cessive, I felt it imnecessary to dwell at any 
length. It has aheady, indeed, been in some 
measure discussed, when I treated of the 
laws of those simple suggestions, or associ- 
ate trains of images, which rise according to 
this relation of proximity in time. As there 
is nothing permanent in the relation, it scarce- 
ly can be coimted an object of science. Its 
only advantage — ^but this a very great advan- 
tage — ^is that which it affords as an assistance 
to our memory, which is thus enabled to pre- 
serve much knowledge that might otherwise 
be lost ; since we are able, by the accidental 
bearings of other events in time, to form a 
sort of chronology of many of those little e- 
vents of hfe, that are great in relation to our 
wishes and affections, and that probably 
would have been forgotten, but for those fixed 
points, in the track of our life, w’hich recall to 
us what lay betw’een. By the aid of these, 
we are able to journey again over hours, and 
days, and months of happiness, m years the 
most remote, connecting together, in one de- 
lightful series, events which would have been 
of littl^ moment if remembered singly, hut 
which, when combmed, are almost represen-, 
tative of the group of pleasures and friend- 
ships that existed once, but may perhaps ex- 
ist to us no more ; as in the similar order or 
contiguity in place, it would be productive 
but of shght gratification, if we were to think 
only of some separate tree, or rock, or stream, 
or meadow, of the landscape of our infancy. 
It is when the whole scene rises before us in 
combination, when the tree, under which we 
hollowed out our seat, waves over the rock, 
from which we have leapt with a sort of fear- 
ful delight to the opposite overhanging cliff, 
and the rivulet foams in the narrow channel 
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between, spreading out, afterwards, its wa- 
ters in tbe sunny expanse in which we bathed, 
and separating the field of our sports from the 
churchyard, at which we have cast, in twi- 
light, many a trembling glance ; when all 
which nature blended before us, in the per- 
ceptions of our earliest years, thus coexists 
in our conception, it is then that we truly re- 
cognise the scene, not as an object of memo- 
ry only, but as if.present to our very eyes 
and heart. Such is the effect of the repre- 
sentation of objects in the order in which they 
coexisted in place ; and it is not wonderful, 
that the feelmg of the relation of their order 
in time should have a similar influence on our 
emotions, by giving unity of connexion, and 
thus, as it were, additional and more inter- 
esting reality to all which we remember. 
The priority and subsequence of the events 
remembered, according to this slight acci- 
dental relation, may have arisen, indeed, from 
circumstances the most unimportant in them- 
selves ; but it is enough to our feelings, that 
they arose thus successively, constituting a 
part of the very history of our life, and form- 
ing some of the many ties which connect us 
with those of whom the very remembrance 
is happiness. What was truly casual in its 
origin, almost ceases to appear to us casual, 
by the permanent connexions which it after- 
wards presents to our memory. Other suc- 
cessions of events may be imagined, which 
would have been more interesting to others, 
and in which it would have been easier to 
trace some principle of original connexion. 
But, though more regular, and more inter- 
esting to others, they would not have been 
the events of our youth ; as a scene might 
perhaps readily be imagined, far more lovely 
to other eyes than the landscape of our early 
home, but in which our eyes, even in admir- 
ing its loveliness, would look in vain for a 
charm, which, if it be not beauty itself, is at 
least something* still more tenderly delight- 
ful. 

The relation even of casual succession, 
then, by the connexion and grouping of events 
to which it gives rise, and the consequent 
aid and interest which it yields to our remem- 
brance, affords no slight accession of enjoy- 
ment and permanent utihty. The relations 
of invariable antecedents and consequents, 
however, which are felt by us to be essenti- 
ally different from mere casual proximity, and 
to be all that is truly involved in our notion 
of power or causation, are of much greater 
importance to that intellectual, and moral, 
and physical life, which may almost bq said to 
depend on them. Even if they gave us no- 
thing more than our knowledge of the uniform 
connexions of past events, as objects of mere 
speculative science, at once constituting and 
explaining the phenomena that excited our 
astonishment, and awoke that early curiosity 
which they have continued to busy ever 


since, they would furnish, by the view 
which they open of the powers of nature, and 
of all the gracious purposes to which those 
powers have been subservient, one of the sub- 
hmest delights of which our spii’itual being is 
capable. 

This gratification they would yield to us, 
even if we were to regard them only m the 
past, as objects of a science purely specula- 
tive. But, when we consider the relations 
of events, in their aptitudes to precede and 
follow, as equally diffiised over the time that 
is to come, as presenting to us, everywhere, 
in the past or present sequences observed by 
us, the source of some future good or future 
evil; of good which we can obtain, and of 
evil which we can avoid, merely by knowing 
the order in which these past sequences have 
occurred ; the knowledge of these invariable 
relations of succession becomes to us inesti- 
mable, not as a medium only of intellectual 
luxury, but as the medium of all the arts of 
life, and even of the contmuance of our very 
physical existence, which is preserved only 
by an unceasing adaptation of our actions to 
the fitnesses or tendencies of external things. 

All practical science is the knowledge of 
these aptitudes of things in their various cir- 
cumstances of combination, as every art is 
the employment of them, in conformity with 
this knowledge, with a view to those future 
changes which they tend to produce m all 
the different circumstances in which objects 
can be placed. To know how to add any 
enjoyment to hfe, or how to lessen any of 
its evils, is nothing more, in any case, 
than to know some form of that particular 
relation which we are considenng — the rela- 
tion which objects bear to each other, as an- 
tecedent and consequent. In the conclusion 
of my last Lecture, I treated of it, m regard 
to the physical sciences and arts, — those in- 
tellectual energies, which have given to the 
savage man, and consequently to all man- 
kind, — since, in every state of society, re- 
fined or rude, in the palace, as much as in 
the hut, or m the cave, ma^^must he born a 
I savage, — another hfe, a hfe almost as differ- 
ent from that with which he roams in the 
woods, as if he had been suddenly transport- 
ed from the barren waste of earth to those 
Elysian groves of which poets speak, and 
that god-hke company of bards, and heroes, 
and sages, with which they have peopled the 
delightful scene. 

Of the importance of the feeling of this 
relation to lie physical sciences, which is 
abundantly evident of itself, it would be vain 
to attempt to give any fuller illustration. 
But it must be remembered, that the mind 
is a subject of this relation, as much as the 
body ; that there are aptitudes of producing 
certain feelings, as much as of producing cer- 
tain material changes ; and that the power 
which discerns or feels the mere aptitude, 
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in the one case, is not essentially distinct 
from the power which discerns or ieels the 
mere aptitude, in the other case. The par- 
ticular relations that are felt, are indeed dif- 
ferent as the relative objects are dififerent, 
but not that general susceptibility of the 
mind, by which it is capable of feeling the 
relation of fitness or unfitness. To fore- 
know, in mechanics, what combination of 
wheels and pullies will be able to elevate a 
certain weight, is to feel one sort of fitness, 
or relation of antecedence. To foreknow, 
in chemistry, what more powerful attraction 
will overcome an affinity that is weaker, and 
precipitate a substance, which we wish to 
obtain, from the liquid that holds it m solu- 
tion, is to feel another sort of fitness. The 
particular feelings of relation, in these cases, 
imply acquirements that are very different ; 
but no one, on account of this mere differ- 
ence of the objects of which the relation of 
antecedence and consequence is felt, thinks 
of classing the chemical foresight as indica- 
tive of an intellectual power essentially dif- 
ferent from that which, in the applications 
of mechanic foresight, feels the relation of 
the weights and pullies in a machine, and 
foresees, by a knowledge of this relation, the 
equilibrium or preponderance which is to re- 
sult. The experience which gives the fore- 
sight, is indeed different, but the power 
which reasons from that different experience 
is the same. The susceptibility of ^e same 
feehng of the relation of productive aptitude, 
however, has, m certain mental cases, been 
supposed to be different, merely because its 
objects are different ; and discriminations of 
mere fitness or unfitness, which are truly re- 
ferable to the same simple capacity of rela- 
tive suggestion, that foresees the future by 
knowing the present, have been formed into 
a class apart, as if not the discriminations 
only were different, but the power itself 
which has formed them. 

When we feel any of the mechanical or 
chemical relations of succession, and predict, 
accordingly, events which are to take place, 
we are commonly said to do this by the 
power of reasoning. Even in many of the 
mental phenomena, when we venture, m hke 
manner, to predict the future, from om' 
knowledge of the relation of feelmgs to each 
other, as uniformly successive, we are said 
to make the prediction by the power of rea,- 
soning. When a statesman, for example, 
meditates on the probable effects of a parti- 
cular law which is about to be enacted, and, 
from his knowledge of the interests, and pas- 
sions, and prejuffices, the wisdom and the 
very ignorance of man, calculates the relative 
amount of good and evil, which it may pos- 
sibly produce to those frail, half-stubbom, 
halt-yielding multitudes, whom he must of- 
ten benefit against their will, and save firom 
the long evil, of which they see only the mo- 


mentary good, there is no one who hesitates 
in ascribing this political foresight to the sa- 
gacity of his power of reasoning, or of draw- 
ing accurate conclusions, as to future se- 
quences of events, from his observations of 
the past. In the calculation of the motives 
which may operate in the general mind, how- 
ever, nothing more is imphed than a know- 
ledge of the relation of certain feelings to 
other feelings, as reciprecally antecedent 
and consequent. But, if the states of mind, 
the relation of which, as successive to other 
states of mind, is felt by us, be of a different 
order ; if, instead of a legislator, feeling ac- 
curately the relation of certam feelings to 
certain attendant emotions in the mind of 
the people, we imagine a critic feeling, with 
equal precision, the relation of certain per- 
ceptions of form, or colour, or sound, to cer- 
tain emotions of admiration or disgust that 
are to arise in the mind of him who has 
those perceptions, though all which is felt, 
in both cases, is a certain relation of cus 
tomary antecedence, we are instantly said 
to speak of a different power of the mind. 
The power which we consider, is said to be 
the power of Taste. 

This distinction of the power of taste, in 
appreciating the excellence of the fine arts, 
and the beauties of nature, from that gene - 
ral capacity of feehng the aptitudes of cer- 
tain feelmgs to be followed by certain other 
feelings, of which it is only a modification, 
has arisen, there can be very little doubt, 
from the complexity of the term taste, in 
our common phraseology, as involving two 
classes of feelmgs, that admit of being sepa- 
rated in our thought, by a very easy analysis, 
— emotions, and judgments of the objects 
that are fit or unfit to excite those emotions. 
Certain objects are not merely perceived by 
us, as forms, or colours, or sounds ; the per- 
ception of these forms, and colours, and 
somids, is followed by an emotion which is 
of various nature, according to the nature of 
the object. What we call beauty, is, in oiu: 
mind, an emotion ; as, in external things, it 
is the aptitude to produce this emotion. To 
feel this emotion is one state of mind ; to 
know the relation which other previous feel- 
ings hear to it, what forms, or sounds, or co- 
lours, separately or together, have a fitness 
of producing the emotion, is another state of 
mind, as distinct from it, as the political sa- 
gacity of the statesman, in anticipating the 
violence of popular feeling, on any particular 
occasion, is distinct from those passions and 
prejudices of the vulgar, which he foresees, 
as the certam effects of certain necessary 
measures, and which he strives accordingly, 
by some of the expedients of his mighty art, 
to disarm or to dissipate. If the judgments 
of taste had been as clearly distinguished 
from the emotions which it measures m their 
relation to the objects that are likely or un- 
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likely to produce them, as the wisdom of the 
politician, from the passions which that wis- 
dom contemplates, in their relation to the 
circumstance which may tend to inflame 
them, we should as little have thought of 
ranking it as a peculiar power, as we think, 
at present, of inventing new names of facul- 
ties corresponding with all the variety of 
events corporeal or mental, in which we are 
capable of inferring the future from the past, 
by om' knowledge of the reciprocal tenden- 
cies of objects ; of ranking, for example, as 
a peculiar intellectual power, distinct from 
the general power of reason, the skill with 
which the legislator adapts his regulations to 
the varying circumstances of society, or, as 
in the physics of matter, we think of ascrib- 
ing to diffeient intellectual powers, the rea- 
sonings of the chemist and of the mechani- 
cian. Chemistry, mechanics, politics, taste, 
that is to say, the critical part of taste, of 
course imply previous observation of the sue- 
cessions of those different phenomena, ma- 
terial and mental, which are the subject of 
these respective sciences ; an experience of 
the past that is different in each particular 
case j but, when the successions of the dif- 
ferent phenomena have been observed, it is 
the same faculty, which, m all these sciences 
alike, predicting the future from the past, 
feels the relation of antecedence of each phe- 
nomenon to its successive phenomena, dis- 
tinguishing the particular antecedents that 
are more or less likely to be followed by par- 
ticular cohsequents. To call taste a science, 
like chemistry, or mechanics, or even poli- 
tics, may seem at first a bold, and perhaps 
even an unwarrantable use of the term ; but I 
have no hesitation in calling it a science, be- 
cause it is truly a science, as much as any 
other knowledge of the successions of phe- 
nomena to which we give that name, — ^the 
science of certain effects which may be anti- ’ 
cipated as the .consequents of certain ante- 
cedents. It is a science, indeed, which is 
not capable of the universality of some other 
sciences, because it is a science of emotions, 
that must, m some measure at least, have 
been felt by him who judges of the fitness 
of certain objects to produce these emo- 
tions ; and all have not this sensibility. But 
the sensibility relates to the existence of the 
emotions only, which, as I have already stat- 
ed, are mental phenomena of a different 
class from the subsequent judgments, which 
estimate the fitness of objects to excite the 
emotions. The feelmg of these emotions is 
unquestionably not a science, more than the 
feelings of security and patriotism, or discon- 
tent and selfish ambition, which the states- 
man must have in view, are sciences. But 
the knowledge of those objects which will 
excite the most general emotions of beauty 
and admiration, is a science, as the political 
biowledge of the means that will have most 


general influence in producing the emotions 
of cml happiness and contentment, or the 
fury of popular indignation, is a science. 
Both are nothing more than the experience 
of the feelings which follow cei-tain other 
feelings, and the consequent feeling of the 
relation of their future aptitudes. We may 
deny the name of a science to both, but, ii 
we allow it to the one, I cannot see any rea- 
son which should lead us to deny it to the 
other. 

Of the emotions, — of the aptitudes of pro- 
ducing which taste is the science, — it is not 
at present my intention to speak. As emo- 
tions, they come under our consideration af- 
terwards ; and even the few remarks which 
I may have to offer on taste itself, as the 
knowledge of the fitness of certain objects to 
excite the emotion of beauty, and other kin- 
dred emotions, I shall defer, till I have treat- 
ed of the emotions which are its subjects. 
My only object at present is to point out to 
you the proper systematic place, in our ar- 
rangement, of those mere feelings of the ap- 
titude of certain objects for exciting certain 
emotions, — ^which constitute the judgments 
distinguished by the name of taste. It is 
peculiarly important for me to point this out 
to you at present ; since, but for the analy- 
sis which I have made of the emotion itself, 
as one state of mind, and the knowledge oi 
I what is fitted to excite it, as a very different 
state of mind, you might conceive, that my 
classification of our intellectual phenomena, 
as referable to the two mental susceptibilities 
under which I have arranged them, was de- 
fective, from the omission of one very im- 
portant faculty. You now, I trust, see my 
reason for dividing what is commonly deno- 
minated taste, into its two distinct elements, 
one of w^hich is as much an emotion, as any 
of our other emotions ; the other, which is 
only the knowledge of the particular forms, 
colours, sounds, or conceptions, that are most 
likely to be followed by this emotion, is as 
much a feeling of the relation of fitness, as 
any of the other suggestions of fitness, on 
which every science, that has regard to 
the mere successions of phenomena, as re- 
ciprocally antecedent and consequent, is 
founded. 

I am aware that many authors have con- 
curred, in not regarding taste as a simple fa- 
culty of the mind ; but the taste, of which 
they speak, is chiefly the very emotion oi 
pleasure, to the production of which they 
conceive various circumstances to be essen- 
tial. The two great elements, as it appears 
to me, which it is of jnost importance to dis- 
tinguish, are the emotion itself, in whatever 
way it may arise, and however complex it 
may be, and the feeling of the relation ol 
certain forms, sounds, colours, conceptions, 
or various combinations of these, to this emo- 
tion as their effect, — the feelmg of the rela- 
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tion of the one, as successive in time to the 
other, and of the corresponding aptitude of 
that other for producing it. ^^atever ad- 
ditional analysis may he formed by philoso- 
phers of the emotion itself, this analysis, at 
least, seems to me obvious and indisputable. 

I proceed upon it, therefore, with confidence, 
and flatter myself, that you will have no dif- 
Acuity in forming in your own mind the same 
analysis, — ^referring the one element to our 
susceptibility of the relative suggestions of fit- 
ness, that are necessarily as various, as the 
phenomena which precede and follow are va* 
nous, — the other primary element to our sus- 
ceptibility of emotion. 

In concluding my view of the phenomena 
of Simple Suggestion, or, as it is more com- 
monly termed, Association, I considered 
those various modifications of it, which phi- 
losophers, from a defective fmalysis of the 
phenomena, had converted into separate in- 
tellectual powers. In concluding my view 
of the phenomena of Relative Suggestion, it 
may he necessary, in hhe manner, to take 
such a view, though the field, over which 
we have to move, is, in this case, a more nar- 
row one. 

The tendency of the mind, which I have 
distinguished by the name of relative sugges- 
tion, is that by which, on perceiving or con- 
ceiving objects together, we are instantly im- 
pressed with certain feelings of their mutual 
relation. These suggested feelings are feel- 
ings of a peculiar kind, and require, there- 
fore, to be classed separately from the per- 
ceptions or conceptions which suggest them, 
but do not involve them. 

Our relative suggestions, then, as you have 
seen, are those feelings of relation which arise 
from the perception or conception of two or 
more objects, or two or more affections of 
our mind, — ^feelings which are of consider- 
able variety, and which I classed under two 
heads, as the relations of coexistence, and the 
relations of succession. It is easy for us, in 
every case, to separate this feeling of rela- 
tion from the perceptions or conceptions 
themselves. We perceive or conceive ob- 
jects ; we feel them to be variously related; 
and the feeling of the relation itself is not 
more mysterious than the perception or sim- 
ple suggestion W’-hich may have given rise to 
it. The law of mind, ’by which, on con- 
sidering four and eight, I feel a certam rela- 
tion of proportion, — the same precise rela- 
tion which I feel, on considering together 
five ten, fifty and a hundred, — ^is as clear 
and intelligible a law of our mental constitu- 
tion, as that by which I am able to form the 
separate notion either of four or eight, five 
or ten, fifty or a hundred. 

With this susceptibility of relative sugges- 
tion, the faculty of judgment, as that term is 
commonly employed, may be considered as 
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nearly synonymous ; and I have accordingly 
often used it as synonymous, in treating of the 
different relations that have come under our 
review. 

But those who ascribe judgment to man, 
ascribe to him also another faculty, which 
they distinguish by the name of reason ; 
though reasoning itself is found, when ana- 
lyzed, to be nothing more than a series of 
judgments. The whole ii thus represented 
as something different from all the parts 
which compose it. MTiether we reason syl- 
logistically with the schoolmen, or according 
to those simpler processes of thought, w^hich 
nature teaches, our reasoning is divisable in- 
to a number of consecutive judgments, or 
feehngs of relation ; and if we take away 
these consecutive judgments, we leave no- 
thing behind which can be called a ratioci- 
nation. In a simple proposition, we take 
one step, or feel one relation ; in an enthy- 
meme, we take two steps, or feel two rela- 
tions ; in a syllogism, we take thi*ee steps, or 
feel three relations ; but we never think, 
when we speak of the motion of our limbs, 
that the power of taking three steps differs 
essentially from the power of taldng one ; 
and that we must, therefore, invent new 
names of bodily faculties for eveiy slight va- 
riety, or even every simple repetition of 
movement. If this amplification of faculties 
would be absurd in treating of the mere mo- 
tion of our limbs, it is surely not more philo- 
sophic in the case of the intellectual exercise. 
Whatever is affirmed, m any stage of our lea- 
soning, is a relation of some sort, — of which, 
as felt by us, the proposition that affirms the 
relation is only a verhi statement, — is a series 
of such judgments, or feelings of relation, 
and nothing distinct from them, though the 
mutual relations of the series, which together 
form the reasoning, have led us falsely to 
suppose, as I have said, that the whole is 
something more than all the parts which 
constitute the whole. 

The circumstance, which led to the dis- 
tinction of reason from judgment, was per- 
haps, however, not the mere length and mu- 
tual connexion of the series, so much as that 
mistake with respect to the power falsely 
ascribed to the mind, of finding out, by some 
voluntary process, those intervening propo- 
sitions, which serve as the medium of proof. 
The error on which this opinion is founded, 
I have already sufficiently exposed ; and there- 
fore need not repeat, at any length, the con- 
futation of it. 

We cannot invent, as I showed you, a sin- 
gle medium of proof ; but the proofs arise to 
us, independently of our vrill, in the same 
manner as the primary subject of the propo- 
sition, which we analyze in our reasoning, it- 
self arose, The desire of tracing aU the rela- 
tions of an object, when we meditate, may co- 
exist with the successive feehngs of relations 
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fts they arise ; and it is this complex state of 
mind, in which intention or desire continues 
to coexist with these successive feelings, to 
which we commonly give the name of reason- 
ing. But it surely is not difficult to analyze 
this complex state, and to discover in it, as 
its only elements, the desire itself, with the 
conceptions which it involves, or which it sug- 
gests, and the separate relations of these con- 
ceptions, which rise precisely as they arose, 
and are felt precis^y as they were felt before, 
on other occasions, when no such desire ex- 
isted, and when the relative objects chanced 
to present themselves together to our per- 
ception, or in our loosest and most irregulai* 
trains of thought. The permanence of the 
desire, indeed, keeps the object to which it 
1 elates more permanently before us, and al- 
lows, therefore, a greater variety of relative 
suggestions belonging to it to arise ; but it 
does not affect the principle itself, which de- 
velops these relations. Each arises, as be- 
fore, unwilled. We cannot will the feebng 
of a relation, for this would be to have alrea- 
dy felt the relation which we wiled ; as to 
will a particular conception in a tiain of 
thought, would be to have already that parti- 
cular conception. Yet, while this power of 
wulling conceptions and relations was falsely 
asciibed to the mind, it was a very natural 
consequence of this mistake, that the reason- 
ing, which involved the supposed invention, 
should be regarded as essentially diffeient 
from the judgments, or simple feelings of re- 
lation, that involved no such exercise of vol- 
untary power. 

Reasoning then, in its juster sense, as felt 
by us internally, is nothing more than a series 
ot relative suggestions, of which the separate 
subjects are felt by us to be mutually rela- 
ted ; as expressed in language, it is merely a 
series of propositions, each of which is oiily 
a verbal statement of some relation internal- 
ly felt by us. X^sre is nothing, therefore, 
involved in the ratiocination independently of ! 
the accompanying desire, but a series of feel- 
ings of relation, to the susceptibility of which 
feelings, accordingly, the faculty called rea- 
son, and the faculty called judgment, may e- 
quallybe reduced. If we take away at each 
step the mere feeling of relation, the judg- 
ment is nothing ; and if we take away the se- 
parate feelings termed judgments, nothing re- 
mains to be denominated reasoning. 

Another faculty, with which the mind has 
been enriched, by those systematic writers 
who have examined its phenomena, and rank- 
ed them under different powers, is the facul- 
ty of abstraction, — a faculty by which we 
are supposed to be capable of separating in 
our thought certain parts of our complex no- 
tions, and of considering them thus abstracted 
from the rest. 

This supposed faculty, however, is not 
merely unreal, as ascribed to the mind, but I 


may add even that such a faculty is impossi- 
ble, since every exertion of it would imply a 
contradiction. 

In abstraction, the mind is supposed to 
single out a particular part of some one of its 
complex notions for particular consideration 
But what is the state of the mind immediate,- 
ly preceding this intentional separation — its 
state at the moment in which the supposed 
faculty is conceived to be called into exercise ? 
Does it not involve necessarily the very ab- 
straction which it is supposed to produce ? 
and must we not, therefore, in admitting 
such a power of voluntary separation, admit 
an infinite series of preceding abstractions, to 
account for a single act of abstraction ? If 
we know whqt we single out, we have alrea . 
dy performed all the separation which is ne- 
cessary; if we do not know wffiat we are 
singling out, and do not even know that we 
are singling out any thing, the separate part of 
the complex whole may, indeed, rise to our 
conception ; but it caimot arise by the oper- 
ation of any voluntary faculty. That such 
conceptions do indeed arise, as states of the 
mind, there can be no question. In every 
sentence which w’e read, in every affirmation 
which we make, in almost every portion of 
our silent train of thought, some decomposi- 
tion of more complex perceptions or notions 
has taken place. The exact recurrence of 
any complex whole, at any two moments, is 
perhaps what never takes place. After we 
look at a scene before us, so long as to have 
made every part of it familiar, if we close our 
eyes to think of it, in the very moment of 
bringing oiu* eyelids together, some change of 
this kind has taken place. The complex 
whole, which we saw the very instant before, 
when conceived by us in this instant succes- 
sion, is no longer, in every circumstance, the 
same complex whole. Some part, or rathe 
many parts are lost altogether. A still great- 
er number of parts aie variously diversified ; 
and though we should still call the scene the 
same, it would appear to us a very different 
scene, if our conception cojdd he embodied 
and presented to our eye, together with the 
real landscape of which it seems to us the co- 
py. If this change takes place in a single in- 
stant, at longer intervals it cannot fail to be 
much more considerable, though the very in- 
terval, which gives occasion to the greater di- 
versity, prevents the* diversity itself from be- 
mg equdly felt by us. 

Abstraction, then, as far as abstraction 
consists in the nse of conceptions m the 
mind, which are parts of former mental affec- 
tions, more complex than these, does unques- 
tionably occur ; and, since it occurs, it must 
occur according to laws which are truly laws 
of the mind, and must indicate some mental 
power, or powers, in consequence of which 
the conceptions termed abstract arise. Is it 
necessary, however, to have recourse to any 
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peculiar faculty, or are they not rather mo- 
difications of those susceptibilities of the 
mind, which have been already considered by 
U9? , 

In treating of those states of the mind 
which constitute our general notions, I have 
already, in a great measure, anticipated the 
remarks which it might otherwise be neces- 
sary to offer, in explanation of abstraction. 
The relative suggestions of resemblance are, 
in tiuth, or at least involve as parts of the 
suggestion, those very feelings, for the pro- 
duction of which this peculiar faculty is as- 
signed. We perceive two objects, — a lock, 
for example, and a tree : We press against 
them ; they both produce in us that sensa- 
tion, which constitutes our feeling of resis- 
tance. We give the name of hardness to 
this common property of the external ob- 
jects ; and our mere feeling of resemblance, 
when referred to the resembling objects, is 
thus converted into an abstraction. If we 
are capable of feeling the resemblance, the 
abstraction is surely already formed, and 
needs, therefore, no other power to produce it. 

To that principle of relative suggestion, by 
which we feel the resemblance of objects in 
certain respects, to the exclusion, conse- 
quently, of all the other circumstances in 
•which they have no resemblance, by far the 
greater number of our abstractions, and those 
which most commonly go under that name, 
may in this manner be traced; since, m 
consequence of this principle of our mind, 
we are almost incessantly feeling some rela- 
tion of similarity m objects, and omitting, in 
consequence, in this feeling of resemblance, 
the parts or circumstances of the complex 
wheCe, in which no similarity is felt. What 
is thus termed abstraction, is the very notion 
of partial similarity. It would be as im- 
possible to regard objects as similar in cer- 
tain respects, without having the conceptions 
termed abstract, as to see without vision, or 
to hope -without desire. The capacity of 
the feeling of resemblance, then, is the great 
source of the cojiceptions termed abstract. 
Many of them, however, may be referred, 
not to that susceptibility of the mmd, by 
which our relative suggestions arise, but to 
that other susceptibility of suggestions of 
another kind, which we previously consider- 
ed. In those common instances of simple 
suggestion, which philosophers have ascnbed 
to a principle of association, they never have 
thought it necessary to prove, nor have they 
contended, that the feelings whicn arise 
in consequence of this mere association, must 
be exact transcripts of.the former feelings in 
every respect, however complex those for- 
mer feelings may have been ; that, when we 
have seen a group of objects together, no 
part of this group can be recalled, without 
the rest ; no rock, or streamlet, of a particu- 
lar valley, for example without every tree 


and every branch of every tree, that were 
seen by us weaving over the httle current, 
and every minute angle of the rock, as if 
measured with geometrical precision. Sug- 
gestions of images *80 exact as this, perhaps 
never occur ; and if every conception, there- 
fore, which meets some circumstance of the 
complex perception which has given rise to 
it, be the result of a faculty, which is to be 
termed the faculty of abstraction, the whole 
imagery of our thought, which has been as- 
cribed to an associating or suggesting prin- 
ciple, should have been considered rather as 
the result of this power, in its never-ceasing 
operation. Rut, if we allow, that in ordi- 
nary association, the piinciple of simple sug- 
gestion can account for the rise of concep- 
tions, that omit some circumstances of the 
past, it would surely he absurd to attempt 
any limitation of the number of circumstan- 
ces which may be omitted, by the operation 
of this principle alone, and to refer every 
circumstance that is omitted, beyond this 
definite number, to another faculty, abso- 
lutely distinct. The truth is, that it is only 
of certain parts of any complex perception, 
that our simple suggestions, in any case, are 
transcripts ; that the same power which thus, 
without any effort of our volition, and even 
without our consciousness that such a sug- 
gestion IS on the point of taking place, bnngs 
before us only three out of four circumstances 
that coexisted in some former perception, 
might as readily be supposed to bring be- 
fore us two of the four, or only one ; and 
that the abstraction, m such a case, would 
be thus as independent of our will, as the 
simple suggestion; since it would be, in 
truth, only the simple suggestion, under 
another name, being termed an abstraction, 
merely because, in certain cases, we might 
be able to remember the complex whole, 
wdth the circumstances omitted in the for- 
mer partial suggestion, and thus to discover, 
by comparison of the two coexisting concep- 
tions, that the one is to the other, as a whole 
to some part of the whole. If this compa- 
rison could he made by us in every case, 
there is not a single conception in our whole 
train of memory or fancy, which would not 
equally deserve to be denominated an ab- 
straction. 

Many of the states of mind, which we term 
abstractions, might thus arise by mere sim- 
ple suggestion, though we had not, m addi- 
ton to this capacity, that susceptibility of re 
lative suggestion, by which we discover re • 

, semblance, and to which, certainly, we are 
' mdebted for the far greater number of feel- 
ings, which are termed abstract ideas. The 
partial simple suggestion of the qualities of 
objects, in our trains of thought, is less won- 
derful, when we consider how oui* complex 
I notions of objects are formed. In con- 
Iceiving the hardness separately from the 
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whiteness of an object, we have no feeling 
that is absolutely new ; we only repeat the 
process by which our conceptions of these 
qualities were originally formed. We re- 
ceived them separately, through the medium 
of different senses ; and each, when it recurs 
separately, is but lie transcript of the pri- 
mary sensation. 

But even though objects, as originally per- 
ceived, had been precisely, in every respect, 
what they now a])pear to us, — concretes of 
many qualities, — the capacity of relative sug- 
gestion, by which we feel the resemblances I 
of objects, would be of itself, as I have said, I 
sufficient to account for the abstractions, of 
which philosophers have written so much. 
It is superfluous, therefore, to ascribe to 
another peculiar faculty what must take 
place, if we admit only the common mental 
susceptibilities, which all admit. If we are 
capable of perceiving a resemblance of some 
sort, when we look at a swan and on snow, 
why should we be astonished that we have 
invented the word whiteness, to signify the 
common circumstance of resemblance ? Or 
why should we have recourse for this feeling 
of whiteness itself to any capacity of the 
mind, but that which evolves to us the simi- 
laiity which we are acknowledged to be ca- 
pable of feeling ? 

Whatever our view of the origin of these 
partial conceptions may be, however, the j 
truth of the general negative argument, at i 
least, must be admitted, tibat we have no 
power of singling out, for particular consider- 
ation, any one part of a complex group ; since 
in the very intention of separating it from the 
rest, we must already have singled it out in 
our will, and consequently in our thotight ; 
and that we do not need any new operation, 
therefore, to conceive, what we must have • 
conceived before the supposed operation it- i 
self could take place. 

I have now, then, brought to a conclusion 
my analysis of the intellectual phenomena ; 
and have shown, I flatter myself, or at least 
have endeavoured to show, that all these 
phenomena, wffiich are commonly ascribed to 
many distinct faculties, are truly referable only 
to two — the capacity of simple suggestion, 
which gives to us conceptions of external ob- 
jects formerly perceived, and of all the variety 
of our past internal feelings, as mere concep- 
tions, or fainter images of the past ; and the 
capacity of relative suggestion, by which the 
objects of our perception or conception, that 
are themselves separate, no longer appear to 
us separate, but are instantly invested by us 
with various relations that seem to bind 
them to each other, as if our mind could 
give its own unity to the innumerable 
objects which it comprehends, and, like that 
mighty Spirit wliich once hovered over 
the confusion of unformed nature, convert 
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into a universe what was only chaos be- 
fore. 

We have a capacity of conceiving objects, 
a capacity of feeling the relations of objects; 
and to those capacities all that is intellectual 
in our nature is reducible. In treating of the 
phenomena of these two powers, I have not 
merely jammed them, as I would have done 
if no previous arrangements of the same phe- 
nomena had been made by philosophers, but 
I have examined, afterwards, those arrange- 
ments also j not omitting, as fax as I know, 
any one of the faculties of which those writ- 
ers speak. If it has appeared, therefore, in 
this review, that the distinctions which they 
have made have been founded on errors, 
which we have been able to trace ; and that 
the faculties of which they speak are all, not 
merely reducible, but easily reducible, to the 
two classes of the intellectual phenomena 
which I have ventured to form ; this coinci- 
dence, or facility of corresponding reduction, 
must he allowed to furnish a very powerful 
argument in support of my arrangement, 
since the authors who have formed systems 
essentially different, cannot be supposed to 
have accommodated the phenomena of which 
they treated to a system which was not their 
o^vn ; though a theorist himself may, in some 
cases, perhaps with reason, he suspected of 
an intentional accommodation of this sort, 
for the honour of his system, and, in many 
more cases, without any intention of distort- 
ing a single fact, or omitting a single circum- 
stance unfavourable to his own opinions, 
may, by the influence of those opinions, as a 
more habitual form of his thought, perceive 
every thing, in a stronger light, which coin- 
cides with them, and scarcely perceives 
those objects with which they do not har- 
monize. 

That two simple capacities of the mind 
should be sufficient to explain all the vaiiety 
of intellectual phenomena, which distinguish 
man from man, in every tribe of savage and 
civilized life, may indeed seem wonderful. 
But of such wonders, all science is nothing 
more than the development, reducing, and 
bnnging as it were, under a single glance, the 
innumerable objects that seemed to mock, 
by their infimty, the very attempt of minute 
arrangement. The splendid profusion of ap- 
parent diversities, in that earth which we in- 
habit, are reduced by us chemically to a few 
elements that, in their separate classes, are 
all similar to each other. The motions, 
which it would be vain for us to think of 
numbering, of every mass, and of every par- 
ticle of every mass, have been reduced to a 
few laws of motion still more simple; and if 
we regard the universe itself in the noblest 
light in which it can be viewed, — that which 
connects it with its omnipotent Creator, — 
its whole infinity of wonders are to be con- 
sidered as the effect but of one simple voli- 

Y 
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tion. At the will of God, the world arose, 
and when it arose, what innumerable rela- 
tions were present, as it were, and involved 
in that creative %vill ; the feeling of a sin- 
gle instant, comprehending at once what was 
afterwards to occupy and to fill the whole 
immensity of space, and the whole eternity 
of time. 


LECTURE LII. 

KETROSPECT OF THE ORDERS OF THE PHENO- 
MENA OF MIND, ALREADY CONSIDERED. — OF 

EMOTIONS, CLASSIFICATION OF THEM, AS 

IMMEDIATE, RETROSPECTIVE, OR PROSPEC- 
TIVE, — AND EACH OF THESE SUBDIVIDED, 
AS IT INVOLVES, OR DOES NOT INVOLVE 

SOME MORAL AFFECTION ^I. IMMEDIATE 

EMOTIONS, INVOLVING NO MORAL AF- 
FECTION. —1. CHEERFULNESS — ^MELANCHO- 
LY. 

Gentlemen, after the attention which 
we have paid to the class of external affections 
of the mind, and to that great order of its in- 
ternal affections, which I have denominated 
intellectual, the only remaining phenomena 
which, according to our original division, 
remain to be considered by us, are our emo- 
tions. 

This order of our internal feelings is dis- 
tinguished from the external class, by the 
circumstances which I have already pointed 
out, as the basis of the an-angement, — that 
they ai*e not the immediate consequence of 
the presence of external objects, but, when 
pcited by objects without, are excited only 
indirectly, through the medium of those di- 
rect feelings, which are commonly termed 
sensations or perceptions. They differ from 
the other order of the same internal class,— 
from the intellectual states of mind, which 
constitute our simple or relative suggestions 
of memory or judgment,— by that peculiar 
vividness"’ of feeling which every one under- 
stands, but which it is impossible to ex- 
press by any verbal definition ; as truly im- 
possible, as to define sweetness, or bitterness, 
a sound, or a smell, in any other way, than 
by a statement of the circumstances in w’^hich 
they arise. There is no reason to fear, how 
ever, from this impossibility of verbal defini- 
tion, that any one, who has tasted what is 
sweet or bitter, or enjoyed the pleasures of 
melody and fragrance, wiU be at all in danger 
of confounding these terms ; and, as little 
reason IS there to fear, that our emotions will 
be confounded with oflr intellectual states of 
mind, by those who have simply remembered 
and oompaxed, and have also loved or hated, 
desired or feared, 

Before we proceed to consider the order 
of emotions, it may be interesting to cast a 


short glance over the other oiders cf the 
phenomena of the mind, before considered 
by us. 

In the view which we have taken of the 
external or sensitive affections of the mind, 
we have traced those laws, so simple and so 
efficacious, which give to the humblest indi- 
vidual, by the medium of his corporeal or- 
gans, the possession of that almost celestial 
scene, in which he is placed, till he arrive at 
that nobler abode which awaits him, — con- 
necting him not merely with the earth which 
he treads, but indirectly also with those other 
minds which are journeying with him in the 
same career, and that enjoy at once, by the 
same medium of the senses, the same beau- 
ties and glories that are shed around them, 
with a profusion so divine, as almost to in- 
dicate, of themselves, that a path so magni- 
ficent IS the path to heaven. A few rays of 
light thus reveal to us, not forms and colours 
only, which are obviously visible, but latent 
thoughts, which no eye can see ; a few par- 
ticles of vibrating air enable mind to com- 
municate to mind, its most spiritual feelings, 
— to awake and be awakened mutually to 
science and benevolent exertion, as if truths, 
and generous wishes, and happiness itself, 
could be diffused in the very voice that 
scarcely floats upon the ear. 

Such are our mere sensitive feelings, re- 
sulting from the influence of external things, 
on our corresponding organs, which are them- 
selves external. The view of the intellec- 
tual states of the mind, to which we next 
proceeded, laid open to us phenomena still 
more astonishing— those capacities, by which 
we are enabled to discover in nature more 
than the causes of those brief separate sen 
sations which follow the affections of oui 
nerves,— to perceive in it proportion and de- 
sign, and all those relations of paits to parts, 
by which it becomes to us a demonstration 
,of the wisdom that formed it, — capacities, 

I by which, in a single moment, we pass again 
over all the busiest adventures of all the 
years of our life, or, with a still more unli - 
mited range of thought, are present, as it 
were, in that remote infinity of space, where 
no earthly form has ever been, or, in the still 
more mysterious infinity of time,— in ages, 
when the universe was not, nor any being, 
but that Eternal One, whose immutable 
existence is all which we conceive of eter- 
nity. 


Such are the wonders, of which we a& 
quire the knowledge, in those phenomena of 
the mind which have been already reviewed 
by us. The order of feelings, which we are 
next to consider, axe not less important, noi 
important only in themselves, but also in 
their relation to those other phenomena 
I which have been the subjects of our inquiry • 

I since they comprehend all the higher delightfl 
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which attend the exercise of our sensitive 
and intellectual functions. The mere plea- 
sures of sense, indeed, as direct and simple 
pleasures, we do not owe to them , but we 
owe to them every thing which confers on 
those pleasures a more ennobling value, by 
the enjoyments of social affection which are 
mingled with them, or the gratitude which, 
in the enjoyment of them, looks to their di- 
wne author. might perhaps, in like 

manner, have been so constituted with re- 
spect to our intellectual states of mmd, as to 
have had all the varieties of these, our re- 
membrances, judgments, and creations of 
fancy, without one emotion. But without 
the emotions which accompany them, of how 
little value would the mere intellectual func- 
tions have been ' It is to our vivid feelings 
of this class we must look for those tender 
regards which make our remembrances sa- 
cred ; for that love of truth and glory, and 
mankind, without which, to animate and re- 
ward us, in om* discovery and diffusion of 
knowledge, the continued exercise of judg- 
ment would be a fatigue rather than a satis- 
faction; and for all that delightful wonder 
which we feel, when we contemplate the ad- 
mirable creations of fancy, or the still more 
admirable beauties of their imfadmg model ; 
that model which is ever before us, and the 
imitation of which, as it has been truly said, 
is the only imitation that is itself originality. 
By our other mental functions, we are mere 
spectators of the machinery of the universe, 
living and inanimate ; by our emotions, we 
are admirers of nature, lovers of man, ador- 
ers of God. The earth, without them, 
would be only a field of colours, inhabited by 
beings who may contribute, indeed, more 
permanently, to our means of physical com- 
fort, than any one of the inanimate lorms 
which we behold, but who, beyond the mo- 
ment in which they are capable of affecting 
us with pain or pjeasure, would be only like 
the other forms and colours, which M^ould 
meet us wherever we turned our weary and 
listless eye; and God himself, the source of 
all good, and the object of all worship, would 
be only the Being by whom the world was 
made. 

Li the picture which I have now given of 
our emotions, however, I have presented 
them to you in their fairest aspects : there 
are aspects, which they assume, as terrible 
as these are attractive ; but even, terrible as 
they are, they are not the less interesting 
objects of our contemplation. They are the 
enemies with which our moral combat, in 
the warfare of life, is to be carried on ; and, 
if there be enemies that are to assail us, it is 
good for us to know all the arms and all the 
arts ’Adth which we are to be assailed ; as it 
is good for us to know all the misery which 
would await our defeat, as much as all the 
happiness which would crown our success, 


that our conflict may be the stronger, juid 
our victory, therefore, the more sure. 

In the list of omr emotions of this formi- 
dable class, is to be found every passion 
which can render life guilty and miserable, — 
a single hour of which, if that hour be an 
hour of uncontrolled dominion, may destroy 
happiness for ever, and leave bttle more of 
virtue than is necessary for giving all its hor- 
ror to remorse. There are feelings, as blast- 
ing to every desire of good, that may still 
linger in the heart of the ffail victim who is 
not yet wholly corrupted, as those poisonous 
gales of the desert, which not merely lift in 
whirlwinds the sands that have often been 
tossed before, but wither even the few fresl 
leaves which, on some spot of scanty verdui’e, 
have still been flourishing amid the general 
sterility. 

When we consider the pure and geneious, 
as well as the selfish and malignant desires of 
man, in the effects to which they have led, — 
that is to say, when w^e consider thevaneties 
of some of our mental affections of this class, 
— ^vi^e may be said to consider every thing 
which man has done and suffered, because we 
consider every thing from w^hich his actions 
and his very sufferings have flowed. All ci- 
vil history is nothing more than the record of 
the passions of a few leaders of mankind. 
“ Happy, therefore,” it has been said, “ the 
people whose history is the most weaiisome 
to read.” Whatever the C^sars, and Alex- 
anders, and the other disturbers of the peace 
of nations, have perpetrated, may have been 
planned wnth relation to the particular cii- 
cumstances of the time , but this very plan, 
even when accommodated to temporary cir- 
cumstances, was the work of some human 
emotion which is not of a month, or year, or 
age, but of every time. In perusing the 
narratives of what they did, we feel that 
we are reading not so mucu the history of 
the individuals, as the history of our common 
nature ; of those passions by which we are 
agitated, and which, while the race of man- 
kind continue to subsist, wijl always, but for 
the securer restraints which political wisdom 
and the geneial state of society may have im- 
posed, be sufficiently ready to repeat the 
same project of personal advancement, at the 
same expense of individual virtue and public 
happiness. The study of the mental pheno- 
mena, in their general aspect, as it is the 
study of the sources of human action, is thus, 
in one sense, a sort of compendious history of 
the civil aflTairs of the world, a history no^‘ 
merely of the past and the present, but o\ 
the future also. It resembles, in this respect, 
what we are told of the hero of a metaphysi 
cal romance, — ^that in physiognomy his pene- 
tration was such, that “ from the pictiue of 
any person he could write his life, and from 
the featiues of the parents, draw the fea- 
tures of any child that was to be bom.” 
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Such, m some measure, though certainly far 
less exact, is that future history of the world, 
which a speculator on the state and prospects 
of civil society draws from a knowledge of the 
nature of man. He may err, indeed, in his 
picture of unexisting things ; but every poli- 
tical regulation, must, in part at least, pro- 
ceed on views of events that do not yet ex- 
ist, as thus prophetically imaged m the very 
nature of the mind, or it scarcely can de- 
serve the name of an act of legislative wis- 
dom ; and he is truly the wisest politicly, 
who is, m this sense, the most accurate his- 
torian of the future. 

In now entering on the consideration of 
that order of oiu feelmgs, which I have com- 
prehended under the name of Emotions, it 
may seem doubtful whether it would be more 
expedient to treat of them simply as elemen- 
tal^ feelings, or in those complex forms in 
which they usually exist, and have received 
certain definite characteristic names that are 
familiar to you. This latter mode appears 
to me, on the whole, more advisable, as af- 
fording many advantages, direct and indirect, 
and allowing equally the necessary analysis 
in each particular case. If I were to treat 
of them only as elementary feelings, they 
might be classed under a very few heads ; 
the whole, as I conceive, or certainly, at 
least, the greater number of them, under 
the following Joy, grief, desire, astonish- 
ment, respect, contempt, and the two oppo- 
site species of vivid feelings, which distin- 
guish to us the actions^ that are denominated 
vicious or virtuous. But, though the vivid 
feelings, to which we give these names, may, 
from their general analogy, admit of being 
comprehended in this brief arrangement, it 
must be remembered, that, brief as the vo- 
cabulary is, it comprehends feelings, which, 
though analogous, are stiU not precisely the 
same ; that the single word joy, for example, 
expresses many varieties of delightful feel- 
ings, the single word desire, many feelmgs, 
which, in combination with their particular 
objects, are so modified by these, as to ap- 
pear to us, in tneir complex forms, almost as 
different as any other feelings of our mind 
which we class under different names. It is 
in their complex state that they impress 
themselves most strongly on our observation 
in others, and form, in ourselves, all that ren- 
ders most interesting ^o us the present and 
the future, and all that is most vivid in our 
remembrances of the past. Considered, 
therefore, in this aspect, they admit of much 
illustration from die whole field of human 
life, and afford opportunities for many prac- 
tical references to conduct, and many analy- 
ses of the motives that secretly influence it, 
«for which there would scarcely be a place, 
if they were to be considered simply as ele- 
mentary feelings. I repeat, therefore, that 
the order in which I intend to treat of them, 


will regard them in their ordinary state of 
complication with particular conceptions or 
other emotions, though I shall be careful, at 
the same time, to state to you, m every case, 
as minutely as may be m my power, the 
elements of which the complex whole is 
composed. 

In treating of them in this view, the most 
obvious principle of general arrangement 
seems to me to be one 0 / which I have al- 
ready more than once availed myself, — their 
relation to time ; as immediate, or involving 
no notion of time whatever ; as retrospective, 
in relation to the past ; or as prospective, 
in relation to the future. Admiration, re- 
morse, hope, may serve as particular in- 
stances, to illustrate my meaning in this dis- 
tinction which I would make. We admire 
what is before us, we feel remorse for some 
past crime, we hope some future good. 

In conformity with this arrangement of 
our emotions, as immediate, retrospective, 
prospective, the first set which we have to 
consider are those which arise without in- 
volving necessarily any notion of time. 

These immediate emotions, as I have 
termed them, may be subdivided, according 
to the most interesting of their relations, — 
as they do not involve any feeling that can 
be teimed moral, or as they do involve some 
moral affection. 

Of the former kind, which do not involve 
necessarily any moral affection, are cheerful- 
ness, melancholy, our wonder at what is new 
and unexpected, our mental weariness ot 
what is long continued without interest, our 
feeling of beauty, and that opposite emotion, 
which has no corresponding and equal name, 
since ugliness can scarcely be regarded as 
coextensive with it, — our feelings of sublimi- 
ty and ludicrousness. 

To the latter subdivision may be referred 
the vivid feelmgs, that constitute to our heart 
what we distinguish by tfie names of vice 
and virtue, — ^if these vivid feelmgs be con- 
sidered simply as emotions, distinct from the 
judgments, which may at the same time 
measure actions, in reference to some parti- 
cular standard of morality, or to the amount 
of particular or general good, which they 
may have tended to produce, and which 
might so measure them, without any moral 
emotion, as a mathematician measures the 
proportion of one figure to another, — our 
emotions of love and hate, — of sympathy 
with the happy and with the miserable, — of 
pnde and humility, in the various forms 
which these assume. 

These, if not all, axe at least the most im- 
portant of our immediate emotions. 

The first emotions, then, which we have to 
consider, of that order which has no reference 
to time, are Cheerfulness and Melancholy 
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Cheerfulness, which, at every moment, 
may be considered only as a modification of 
joy, is a sort of perpetual gladness. It is 
that state which, in every one, even in those 
of the most gloomy disposition, remains for 
some time ^ter any event of unexpected 
happiness, though the event itself may not 
be present to their conception at the time ; 
and which, in many of gayer temperament, 
seems to be almost a constant frame of the 
mind. In the early period of life, this ala- 
crity of spirit is like that bodily alacri- 
ty, with which every limb, as it bounds 
along, seems to have a dehghtful conscious- 
ness of its vigour. To suspend the mental 
cheerfulness, for any length of time, is then 
as difficult as to keep fixed, for any length of 
time, those muscles to which exercise is al- 
most a species of repose, and repose itself 
fatigue. In more advanced life, this sort of 
animal gladness is rarer. We are not hap- 
py, without knowing why we are happy; and 
though we may stiU be susceptible of joy, 
perhaps as intense, or even more intense 
than m our years of unreflecting merriment, 
our joy must arise from a cause of cor- 
responding importance. Yet, even down 
to the close of extreme old age, there still 
recur occasionally some gleams of this almost 
instinctive happiness, hke a vision of other 
years, or, like those brilliant and unexpected 
coruscations, which sometimes flash along the 
midnight of a wintry sky, and of which we are 
too ignorant of the circumstances that produce 
them, to know when to predict their return. 

Of Melancholy, I may remark, in like 
manner, that it is a state of mind, which 
even the gayest must feel for some time af- 
ter any calamity, and which many feel for 
the greater part of hfe, without any particu- 
lar calamity, to which they can ascribe it. 
Without knowing why they should be sor- 
rowdiil, they still are sorro\’^ul, even though 
the weathercock, should not have moved a 
single point nearer to the east, nor a single 
additional cloud given a little more shade to 
the vivid brightness of the sun. 

I need not speak of that extreme depres- 
sion, which constitutes the most miserable 
form of insanity, the most miserable disease ; 
that fixed and deadly gloom of soul, to which 
there is no sunshine in the summer sky, no 
verdure or blossom in the summer field, no 
kindness in affection, no purity in the very 
yemembrance of innocence itseff, no heaven, 
but hell, — ^no God, but a demon of wrath. 
With what strange feelings of more than 
commiseration, must we imagine Cowper to 
have written that picturesque description, of 
which he was himself the subject ; — 

Loolc ■where he comes. In this embo'wer’d alcove 

Stand clobe conceal’d, and see a btatue move ; 

Lips busy, and eyes fix’d, foot falhngslow. 

Arms hanging idly down, hands clasp’d below 

That tongue is silent now ; that silent tongue 

Could argue once, could jest, or join the song. 


Could give advice, could censure or commend. 

Or charm the sorrows of a drooping friend— 

Now,# neither heathy wilds, nor scenes as fair 
As ever recompens’d the peasant’s care, — 

Nor gales that catch the scent of blooming groves. 
And waft It to the mourner as he roves. 

Can call up hfe, into his faded eye. 

That passes all he sees unheeded by.f 

Cases of this dreadful kind, however, are 
fortunately rare : but some degree of melan- 
choly all must have experienced ; that inter- 
nal sadness, which we diffuse unconsciously 
from our own mind over the brightest and 
gayest objects without, almost in the same 
manner, and with the same unfailing certain- 
ty, as we invest them with the colours, 
which are only in our mental vision. 

The scenery, which Eloisa describes, is 
sufficiently gloomy of itself. But with what 
additional gloom does she cloud it in her de- 
scription : — 

The darksome pines that o*er yon rock reclined 
Wave high, and murmur to the hollow wind. 

The wandering streams that shme between the hills. 
The grots that echo tothetinkhng rills. 

The dying gales that pant upon the trees. 

The lakes that quiver to the curling breeze , 

No more these scenes my meditation aid, 

Or lull to rest the visionary maid : 

But o’er the twilight groves and dusky caves, 

Long sounding isles and intermingled graves. 

Black Melancholy sits, and round her throws 
A death-like silence, and a dread repose. 

Her gloomy presence saddens all the scene. 

Shades every flower, and darkens every green. 
Deepens the murmur of the falling floods. 

And breathes a browner horror on the woods.:j: 

Of the melancholy of common life, there 
are two species that have little resemblance. 
There is a sullen gloom, which disposes to 
unkindness, and every bad passion ; a fret- 
fulness, in all the daily and hourly intercourse 
of familiar hfe, which, if it weary at last the 
assiduities of friendship, sees only the ne- 
glect which it has forced, and not the per- 
versity of humour which gave occasion to it, 
and soon learns to Jiate, therefore, what it 
considers as ingratitude and injustice ; or, 
which, if friendship he still assiduous as be- 
fore, sees, in these very assiduities, a proof 
not of the strength of that affection, which 
has forgotten the acrimony to sooth the sup- 
posed uneasiness which gave it rise, but 
proof that there has been no offensive acri- 
mony to be forgotten, and persists, therefore, 
in every peevish caprice, till the domestic 
tyranny become habitual. This melancholy 
temper, so poisonous to the happiness, not 
of the individual only, but of all those who 
are within the circle of its influence, and 
who feel their misery the more, because it 
may perhaps arise from one whom they 
strive, and vainly strive, to love, is the tem- 
per of a vulgar mind. 'But there is a melan- 
choly of a gentler species, a melanckoly 


* Then, in the original. 

t Cowper’s Poems. Retirement, v, 283—286, SSO--' 
292, 351, 332, 337—3-10. 

t Pope’s Epistle of Eloisa to Abelard, v. 155—170. 
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which, as it arises, in a great measure, from j 
a view of the sufferings of man, disposes to 1 
a warmer love of man the sufferer, and which 
is almost as essential to the finer emotions 
of virtue, as it is to the nicer sensibilities of 
poetic genius. This social and mtellectual 
effect of philosophic melancholj is described 
Mnth a beautiful selection of moral images, 
by the Author of the Seasons. 

He comes he comes » m every breeze the Power 
Of Philosophic Melancholy comes > 

His near approach tlie sucfden-startmg tear. 

The glowing cheek, the mild dejected air, 

The softened feature, and the beating heart , 

Pierc’d deep with many a virtuous pang, declare. 

O’er all the soul his sacred influence breathes ' 
Inflames Imagination , through the breast 
Infuses every tenderness , and far 
Beyond dim earth exalts the swelling thought. 

Ten thousand thou'^and fleet ideas, such 
As never mingled with the vulgar dream. 

Crowd fast into the mind’s creative eye. 

As fast the correspondent passions nse 
As varied, and as high : Devotion rais’d 
To rapture, and divine astonisliment ; 

The love of Nature, unconfin’d, and, chief. 

Of human race ; the large ambitious wish. 

To make them blest ; the sigh for suffering worth 
Lost in obscurity ; the noble scorn 
Of tyrant-pride ; the fearless great resolve ; 

The wonder which the dving patriot draws. 

Inspiring glory through remotest time , 

Th‘ awaken’d throb for virtue, and for fame; 

'I he sympathies of love, and friendship dear : 

With all the social offspring of the heart.* 

The same influence is, by another poet, 
made peculiarly impressive, by a very happy 
artifice. In Akenside’s Ode to Cheerful- 
ness, which opens with a description of 
many images and impressions of gloom, and 
in which the Power, who alone can dispel 
them, IS invoked to perform this divine of- 
fice, he returns at last to those images of ten- 
der sorrow, which he would be unwilling to 
lose, and for the continuance of which, there- 
fore, he invokes that very cheerfulness, which 
he had seemed before to invoke for a gayer 
purpose 

Do thou conduct my fancy’s dreams 
To such indulgent placid themes, 

As just the struggling breast may cheer, 
Andjustsuspendthe starting tear, 

Yetleave that t^acred sense of woe 
Which none but fnends and lovers know.f 

^ How universally a certain degree of dispo- 
sition to melancholy, is supposed to be con- 
nected with genius, at least with poetic ge- 
nius, is manifest from every description 
which has been given by those who have 
foimed imaginary pictures of the rise and 
progress of this high character of thought. 
The descriptions, I have said, are imagin- 
ary, but they still show sufficiently the ex- 
tent of that observation, on which so general 
an agreement must have been founded. The 
mel^choly, indeed, is not inconsistent with 
occasional emotions of an opposite kind j on 
the contrary, it is always supposed to be 
coupled with a disposition to mirth, on oc- 
casions in which others see perhaps as little 


cause of merriment, as they before saw of 
melancholy; but the general character to 
which the mind most readily returns, is that 
of sadness, — a sadness, however, of that 
gentle and benevolent kind, of which I be- 
fore spoke. The picture which Beattie gives 
of his Minstrel, is exactly of this kind ; and 
even if it had not absolute truth, must be 
allowed to have at least that relative truth 
which consists in agreement with the notion 
which every one, of himself, would have 
been disposed previously to form. 

' And yet poor Edwin was no vulgar boy ; 

Deep thought oft seem’d to fix nis infant eye ; 
Dainties he heeded not, nor gaude, nor toy. 

Save one short pipe of rudest minstrelsy. 

Silent when glad , affectionate, though shy; 

And now his look was most demurely sad, 

And now he laugh’d aloud, yet none knew why. 

The neighbours star’d and sigh’d, yetbless’d the lad t 
Some deem’d him wondrous \vise, and some believed 
him mad. 

In truth, he was a strange and wayward wight. 

Fond of each gentle and each dreadful scene. 

In darkness and in storm he found delight. 

No less than when on ocean-wave serene, 

The southern sun diffus’d his dazzling shene. 

Even sad vicissitude amused his soul ; 

And if a sigh would sometimes intervene, 

And down nis cheek a tear of pity roll, 

A sigh, a tear so sweet he wish’d not to control.^: 

The state of melancholy, as I have alreacly 
remarked, when it is not constitutional and 
permanent, but temporary, is a state which 
intervenes between the absolute afiSiction ot 
any great calamity, and that peace to which, 
by the benevolent arrangement of Heaven, 
even melancholy itself ultimately leads. As 
it is nearer to the time of the calamity, and 
the consequent profound affliction, the melan- 
choly itself is more profound, and gradually 
softens into tranquillity, after a period, that is 
in some degree proportioned to the violence 
of the affliction. 

“Finem dolendi etiam qui consilio non 
fecerat, tempore invenit,”§ says Seneca. 
What then, you say, shall I forget my fi^iend? 
No ! He is not to be forgotten. But soon, 
indeed, would he he forgotten, if his memory 
were to last only -svith the continuance of 
yom grief. Fixed and sad as your brow now 
may be, it will soon require but a trifle to 
loose it into smiles. “ Quid, ergo, inquis, 
obliviscar amici ? Brevem illi apud te me- 
moriam promittis, si cum dolore mansura est. 
Jam istam frontem ad risum quselibet fortui- 
ta res transferet. Non differo in longius 
tempus, quo desiderium omne mulcetur, quo 
etiam acemmi luctus residunt ; cum primum 
te observare desieris, imago ista tristitiae 
discedet. Nunc ipse custodis dolorem tuum, 
sed custodienti quoque elabitur, eoquecitius, 
quo est acrior, desinit.”|j 

“ The ^eat philosopher Citophilus,” says 
Voltaire, in one of the most pleasing of his 
little tales, was one day in company with a 
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female friend, who was in the utmost afflic- 
tion, and who had very good reason to he so. 
Madam, said he to her, the Queen of Eng- 
land, the daughter of our great Henry was 
as uiifortunate as you. She was almost 
drowned m crossing our narrow channel, 
and she saw her royal husband pensh on 
the scaffold. — I am very sorry for her, said 
the lady ; and she began to weep her own 
misfortunes. * 

“But, said Citophilus, think of Mary Ste- 
wart. She loved, very honourably, a most 
noble musician, who sung the finest tenor in 
the world. Her husband killed her musician 
before her very eyes ; and afterwards her 
good friend, and good relation, Queen Eliza- 
beth, who first kept her in prison eighteen 
years, contrived to have her beheaded on a 
scaffold, covered most beautifully with the 
finest black — That was very cmel, answered 
the lady ; and she sunk back into her melan- 
choly as before. 

“ You have perhaps heard of the beautiful 
Joan of Naples, said the comforter. She 

was seized, you know, and strangled I 

have a confused remembrance of it, said the 
lady. 

“ I must tell you, added the other, the ad- 
ventures of a queen, who was dethroned in 
my own time, after supper, and who died in 

a desert island I know the whole story, she 

replied. 

“ Well, then, how can you think of being 
60 miserable, when so many queens and great 
ladies have been miserable before you ? 
Think of Hecuba I Think of Niobe ! — 
Ah I said the lady, if I had lived in their 
time, or in the time of those beautiful 
princesses of whom you speak, and if, to 
comfort them, you had told them my griefs, 
do you thmk they would have listened toj 
you? 

“ The next day the philosopher lost his 
only son, and was at the very point of death 
with affliction. The lady got a list made out 
of all the kings who had lost their children, ' 
and carried it to the philosopher. He read it, 
found the list to be very accurate, and did not 
weep the less. Three months afterwwds, 
they met agam, and were quite astonished, 
at meeting, to find themselves so gay. 
They resolved immediately to erect a beau- 
tiful statute to Time, and ordered this in- 
scription to be put upon it, ‘ To the Cow2- 
f otter,'' 

The tale, it must be admitted, is a very 
fmthful picture of the power of time, the 
universal comforter, and of the comparative 
inefficacy of the ordinary topics of consola^ 
tion. But how is it that time does pro- 
duce this effect ? Some remarks, which I 
formerly made in treating of association. 


* Les deux Comol^s, CEuvres, 4 to. edit, of 1771, tom. 
Xiv. p. 86, 87. 


will aid us, I think, in explaining the mys- 
tery. 

A very easy solution of it is sometimes at- 
temped by the analogy of bodily pains and 
pleasures, which become more tolerable in 
the one case, and less delightful in the other 
case, when long continued ; and the analogy 
must be admitted to a considerable extent, 
but is far from affording the complete solu- 
tion required. We feel bodily pain, indeed, 
less acutely, after long torture, because our 
nervous frame is oppressed by the continued 
suffering. But, in the case of grief, there is 
not this oppression; and when we have ceas- 
ed to grieve for one calamity, we are still as 
susceptible as before of the emotion itself, and 
require only some new calamity to feel agam, 
with the same acuteness, all the agony which 
we suffered. 

It is not mere corporeal exhaustion, there- 
fore, that can account for the diminution of 
sorrow. It is because the source of the sor- 
row Itself is removed as it were at a distance, 
and has admitted in the mean while of various 
soothing associations ; and still more, of va- 
j nous other emotions, which, without any re- 
lation to our grief itself, have modified and 
I softened it, by exciting an interest that was 
incompatible with it, or rather that changed 
its very nature, by the union with it which 
they may have formed. 

The melancholy emotion, which remains 
after any great affliction, — after the death, for 
example, of a husband or a child, — is, o^ 
course, when recent, combined with few feel- 
ings that do not hannonize with the grief it 
seif, and augment it, perhaps, rather than 
diminish it. In a short time, however, from 
the mere unavoidable events of hfe, other 
feelings, suggested by these events, combine 
with that melancholy with wdiich they coex- 
ist, so as to form with it one complex state of 
mind. When the melancholy remembrance 
recurs, it recurs, therefore, not as it was be- 
fore, but as modified by the combination of 
these new feelings. In the process of time, 
other feelings, that may casually but frequent- 
ly coexist with it, combine with it in like 
manner ; the complex state of mind partak- 
ing thus gradually less and less of the nature 
of that pure affliction which constituted the 
original sorrow, till at length it becomes so 
much softened and diversified by repeated 
combinations, as scarcelv to retain the same 
character, and to be rather sadness, or a sort 
of gentle tenderness, than affliction. The 
coesdstence of the melancholy thought, when 
it recurs, with other new feelings that 
may be accidentally excited at the time, 
constitutes, then, I conceive, one of the chief 
circumstances on which the softening influ- 
ence depends. 

It must be remembered too, as a verv 
strong circumstance additional, that the ef- 
fect is not confined to the direct feeling it.f^ 
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self, but that every surrounding object, whicb 
before was associated perhaps chiefly with 
the object of regret, and recalled this object 
more frequently than any other, becomes af- 
terwards associated with other objects, which 
It recalls more frequently than the object of 
regret, in consequence of that secondary law 
of suggestion, by which feelings, recently co- 
existing or proximate, rise again more readily 
in mutual succession. 

There is scarcely an object which can meet 
a father’s eye, soon after the death of his 
child, which does not bring that child before 
him ; thus aggravating, at every moment, the 
sorrow which was felt the very moment pre- 
ceding. If, even at this period of recent af- 
fliction, we could, by any contrivance, pre- 
vent these melancholy suggestions by sugges- 
tions of a different kind, it is evident that we 
should not merely prevent the aggravation of 
distress which they occasion, but could not 
fail even to alleviate what was felt before, by 
the revival of thoughts and emotions which 
would have no peculiar relation to the ob- 
ject lost. This, which we cannot by any 
contrivance completely produce, is the effect 
which time necessarily produces by render- 
ing stronger the suggestion of recent objects 
and events, and thus making every thing 
which meets our eyes, a memorial of every 
thing more than of him whom we lament. 
What time more fully produces, is produced, 
in some degree, by mere change of scene, 
especially if the country through which we 
pass be new to us ; and is produced evidently 
m both cases, by the operation of the same 
principle. 

Another very abundant source of the 
misery which is felt, in such a recent afflic- 
tion, is the relation of the object lost to all 
the plans Which have engaged us, and all 
the hopes which we have been forming. 
These, as the recent objects of thought, and 
its liveliest objects, must, of course, by the 
operation of the common laws of suggestion, 
frequently arise to the mind. They all now, 
however, s^m frustrated, and our whole life, 
as^ it were, in those feelings which alone con- 
stituted life to us, suddenly rent or broken. 
He who listens to the lamentations of a dis- 
consolate parent, for the loss of an only child, 
cannot fail to perceive how much of the afflic- 
tion depends on this very circumstance, and 
how readily the delightftd cares of education 
in past years, and the equally delightful hopes 
of years fhat were to come, arise to imbitter 
anguish of the present. These cares and 
hopes must then arise, indeed, because they 
were the chief feelings with which the mind 
has been occupied. In the progress of time, 
however, other cares and other hopes un- 
connected with the lost object of regard 
must necessarily engage the mind; and these, 
^ more recent, arise, of course, more readily 
by suggestion, and thus 611, not the biuy hours 


of action only, but the veiy hours of medita- 
tion and repose. 

On these causes combined, I conceive the 
soothing influence of time to depend. The 
melancholy is less frequently excited, because 
fewer objects now recall it, and it is at the 
same time gentler when it is excited; because 
it rises now, mingled as it were with other 
feehngs that have at different times coexist- 
ed with it, and modified it*-; and these cir- 
cumstances, if they be not sufficient to ac- 
count for the tranquillity or serene grief which 
ultimately arises, must at least be allowed to 
be circumstances that concur powerfully with 
whatever other unknown circumstance may 
be instrumental in producing the same happy 
influence. 

Of the facts which this theory of the mol- 
lifying influence of time assumes, there can 
be no question. The same principle, by 
which the objects that surround us were ori- 
ginally connected with the conception of the 
object of our regret, must, of course, con- 
tinue its operation, when that object itself 
has certainly ceased to exist, and must con- 
nect new objects, therefore, as it before con- 
nected the past. In like manner, the prin- 
ciple which led to the combination of feel- 
ings that gave peculiar vividness to any one 
of our emotions, must continue to combine 
new feelings with the very affliction ; and to 
combine new feelings with it, is in some de- 
gree to alter its nature, in the same way as 
the thousand offices of kindness, to which 
reciprocal friendship gives occasion, alter con- 
tinually, J)y augmentmg with their own unit- 
ed influence, those simple feelings of regal'd 
in which the friendship had its origin. 

Such, then, is the bountiful provision of 
heaven, that man cannot long be wretched, 
from griefs to which his own guilt has not 
led, — and that sorrow, even though it had 
nothing else to comfort it, derives a never- 
failmg comfort from that ve?y continuance 
of affliction, which, hut for our eiqjerience, 
might have seemed capable only of aggravat- 
ing it.^ Time is truly the comforter, at once 
lessening the tendency to suggestion of im- 
ages of sorrow, ^ and softening that very sor- 
row when the images arise. 


LECTURE LIII. 

r. IMMEDIATE EMOTIONS, WHICH DO NOT NE- 
CESSABILY INVOLVE ANY MORAL HEELING, 
CONTINUED. — 2, WONDER AT WHAT IS NEW 
AND STRANGE — UNEASY LANGUOR WHEN 
THE SAME UNVARIED HEELINGS HAVE LONG 
CONTINUED. — 3. ON BEAUTY AND ITS RE- 
VERSE. 

In my last Lecture, Gentlemen, I entered 
on the consideration of our Emotions j and 
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after stating the small number of elementary 
feelings to which they seem to admit of be- 
ing reduced, and the reasons which led me 
to prefer the consideration of them in the 
complex state in which they usually exist, 1 
proceeded to arrange these complex varieties 
of them m three divisions, according to the 
relation which they bear to time, as immedi- 
ate, retrospective, prospective. There are 
certain emotions which arise or continue in 
our mind, without reference to any particu- 
lar object or time, such as cheerfulness or 
melancholy; or which regard their objects 
simply as existing, without involving, neces- 
sarily, any notion of time whatever, such as 
wonder, or our feehngs of beauty and subli- 
mity ; these I denominate immediate. There 
are certain others which regard their objects 
as past, and which caimot exist without this 
notion of the past, such as remorse, or re- 
venge, or gratitude ; these I denommate re- 
trospective emotions. There are certain 
others which regard their objects as futuie, 
such as the whole tnbe of our desires : these 
I denominate prospective emotions. 

It was to the first of these divisions, of 
course, that I proceeded in the first place ; 
and since man, m the most important light 
in which we can consider him, is a social be- 
jng, united by his emotions with whatever 
he can love or pity, or respect or adore, 
these, and other moral emotions, seemed to 
form a very proper subdivision of this parti- 
cular order, as distinct from the emotions of 
the same order in which no moral feelmg is 
mvolved. 

The immediate emotions, in which no 
moral feeling is involved, and which admit, 
therefore, of being arranged apart, we found 
to be the following ; cheerfulness, melancholy, 
our wonder at what is new or unexpected, 
and that emotion of languid uneasiness, which 
arises from the long continuance of the same 
objects, or of objects so nearly similar, as 
scarcely to afford the refreshment of variety ; 
our feelmg of beauty, and the emotion op- 
posite to that of beauty ; the emotion excit- 
ed by objects which we term sublime, and 
the emotion, almost opposite to this, excited 
by objects which we term ludicrous. 

I proceeded, accordingly, to consider these 
in* their order ; and, m my last lecture, of- 
fered some remarks on the first two in the 
series, cheerfulness and melancholy, that are 
obviously mere forms of two of the elemen- 
tary feehngs mentioned by me. I now, then, 
proceed to the consideration of the next in 
our arrangement, our feeling of wonder at 
what is new and strange, and of uneasy lan- 
guor, when the same unvaried objects have 
long continued. 

Long before we are capable of philoso- 
phizing on the different states of our mind, 
in different circumstances, or even of pre- 
serving any distinct memory of these states, 


for subsequent speculations on their nature, 
we have already become familiar with many 
of the most important successions of events 
in that part of the physical universe, with 
which we are immediately connected, so that 
it is impossible for us to form any conjecture 
which can be said to approach to certainty 
as to the positive nature of our primary feel, 
ings, when these successions of events were 
first observed by us. It seems most proba- 
ble, howev^er, that the feeling of wonder, 
which now attends any striking event that is 
unexpected by us, would not anse in the in- 
fant mmd, on the occurrence of events, all 
of which might be regarded as equally new 
to it ; since wonder implies not the mere 
feehng of novelty, but the knowledge of some 
other circumstances which were expected to 
occur, and is therefore, I conceive, inconsis- 
tent with absolute ignorance. 

At present, with the experience which we 
have acquired of the order of physical changes, 
the situation of the mind is very different, 

I on the occurrence of any seeming irregulari- 
ty. The phenomena of nature are conceived 
by us, not as separate events, but as uni- 
formly consequent in certain series. We, 
therefore, do not only see the present, but 
seeing the present, we expect the future. 
When the circumstances, which we observe 
in any ease, are very similar to the circum- 
stances formerly observed by us, we antici- 
pate the future with confidence ; when the 
circumstances are cofisidered different, but 
I have many strong similarities to the past, we 
make the same anticipation, hut not with 
confidence ; and if the event should prove to 
be different from the event anticipated by 
; us, we treasure it up, for regulating om fu- 
ture anticipations in similar circumstances ; 
but we do this, without any emotion of as - 
tonishment at the new event itself. It is 
when we have anticipated with confidence, 
and our anticipation has been disappointed 
by some unexpected result, that the aston- 
ishment arises, and arises always, with greater 
or less vividness of feeling^ according to the 
strength of that behef which the expectation 
involved. 

When new and striking objects occur, 
therefore, in any of the physical trains or 
events, or when familiar objects occur to us, 
in situations in which we were far from ex- 
pecting to find them, a certam emotion a- 
rises, to which we give the name of astonish- 
ment, or surprise, or wonder, but which, 
whatever the name maybe, is truly the same 
state of mind, — at least, as an emotion, the 
same; though different names may be given, 
with distinctive propriety, to this one emo- 
tion, when combined or not combined with 
a process of rapid intellectual inquiry, or with 
other feelings of the same class. 

When the emotion arises simply, for in- 
stance, It may be termed, and is more cora- 
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monly teimed, siirprise ; when the surprise, 
thus excited by the unexpected occurrence, 
leads us to dwell upon the object which ex- 
cited it, and to consider in our mind, what 
the circumstances may have been, which have 
led to the appearance of the object, the sur- 
prise is more commonly termed wonder , 
which, as we may dwell on the object long, 
and consider the possibilities of many cir- 
cumstances that may have led to the imex- 
pected introduction of it, is, of course, more 
lasting than the instant surprise, which was 
only Its fiist stage. 

&il], however, though the terms in this 
t;ense be not strictly synonymous, but ex- 
pressive of states more or less complex, the 
wonder differs from the surprise, only by the 
new elements which are added to this pri- 
mary emotion, and not by any original di- 
versity of the emotion itself. "Whether it 
be a famibar object, which we perceive m 
unexpected circumstances, or an object that 
is itself as new as it is unexpected, the first 
feeling of astonishment, which is the emo- 
tion now considered by us, is the same in 
kind, however diffeient the series of subse- 
(juent feelings may be. We may feel, for 
example, only the momentary surprise itself, 
or we may begin to consider what circum- 
stances are the most hkeljr to have occasion- 
ed the presence of the object, and oiix sur- 
prise is, by this imion of uncertain and fluc- 
tuating thought, converted into wonder; or 
we may be struck at the same time with the 
beautj^ or grandeur of the new object, and 
our mixed emotion of the novelty and beauty 
combined will obtain the name of admiration ; 
the simple primary emotion, which we term 
surprise or astonishment, being in all these 
cases the same, and being only modified by 
the feelings of various kinds, that afterwards 
arise, and coexist with it. 

In the History of Astronomy, that very 
elegant specimen of scientific history, which 
Dr. Adam Smith has bequeathed to us, in 
one of the Essays of his posthumous volume, 
he commences his inquiry with some re- 
marks on the emotion which we are now 
considering; and contends, as many other 
philosophers have contended, for an essential 
distinction of the varieties of the emotion, 
both with respect to the objects that excite 
these varieties, and to the nature of the feel- 
ings themselves. 

What is new and singular, he conceives to 
excite that feeling, — or sentiment, as he 
terms it,-^which, m strict propriety, is called 
wonder; what is unexpected, that different 
feeling which is commonly termed surprise. 

^ “ We wonder,” he says, « at all extraor- 
dinary and uncommon objects, at all the ra- 
rer phenomena of nature, at meteors, comets, 
eclipses, at singular plants and animals, and 
at every thing, in short, with which we have 
before been either little or not at ^ ac- 


quainted ; and we still wonder, though fore- 
warned of what we are to see.” 

“ We are surprised,” he continues, “ at 
those things which we have seen often, but 
which we least of all expected to meet 
with m the place where we find them , we 
are surprised at the sudden appearance of a 
friend, whom we have seen a thousand times, 
but whom we did not imagine we were to 
see then.”* • 

This distinction, which Dr. Smith makes 
of wonder and surprise, seems, when we fii*st 
consider it, a very obvious and accurate one ; 
and yet I conceive, that if we analyse it 
more minutely, the difference, as I have al- 
ready endeavoured to show, is more m the 
circumstances in which the emotions arise ; 
and the thoughts, which are the conse- 
quences of the emotions, than in these emo- 
tions themselves, as simple feelings of the 
mind. The circumstances, m which they 
arise, are obviously very different ; since, in 
the one case, the object is familiar, in the 
other, new ; and the consequences are usu- 
ally as different ; since, in the one case, we 
are generally able to discover, by mere in- 
quiry, what has led to the presence of the 
familiar object, m the unexpected situation ; 
and when we know this, we know every 
thing, or cease to think of it, if such inquiry 
be ineffectual. In this case, therefore, there 
IS httle fluctuation of doubtful and varying 
conjecture, blending wdth the emotion and 
modifying it. In the other case, the very 
novelty of the object is gratifying to our love 
of the new, which is one of the strongest of 
our desires, and leads us to dwell on it with 
particular interest, while this very novelty, 
or uncommonness, which stimulates our cu- 
riosity to observe and inquire, renders in- 
quiry less easy to be satisfied ; and one in- 
quiry, even when satisfactorily answered, far 
from giving us the knowledge w^hich we de- 
sire, leaves of course, when the object is one 
with which we are unacquainted, many new 
properties to be investigated. In the one 
case, that in which a famihar object appears 
to us, where we did not expect to find it, 
there is only surpnse, or little more ; in the 
other case, when the object itself is new to 
us, there is surprise, followed by many very 
doubtful conjectures ; and, during these con- 
jectures, from the httle satisfaction which 
they afford, a constant recurrence and min- 
ghng of the surpnse, with the imperfect in- 
quiries. It is not the emotion, therefore, 
which is different itself, but the mixture of 
inquiry and emotion, which, coexisting, form 
a state of mind different from the simple 
emotion itself. “ The imagination and me- 
mory,” to use Dr. Smith’s own words, “ ex- 
ert themselves to no purpose, and in vain 
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look around all their classes of ideas, in or- 
der to find one under which it may be ar- 
ranged. They fluctuate to no purpose from 
thought to thought ; and we remain still un- 
certain and undetermined where to place it, 
or what to think of it. It is this fluctuation 
and vain recollection, together with the emo- 
tion or movement of the spirits that they ex- 
cite, which constitute the sentiment pro- 
perly called wonder, and which occasion that 
staring, and sometimes that roiling of the 
eyes, that suspension of the breath, and that 
swelling of the heart, which we may all ob- 
serve, both in ourselves and others, when 
wondering at some new object, and which 
are the natural symptoms ofunceitam and un- 
determined thought. What sort of thing can 
that be ? What is that like ? are the questions 
which, upon such an occasion, we ai’e all na- 
turally disposed to ask. If we can recollect 
many such objects which exactly resemble 
this new appearance, and which present 
themselves to the imagmation natmaUy, and 
as it were of their own accord, our wonder 
is entirely at an end. If we can recollect 
but a few, and which requires too some 
tjouble to be able to call up, our wonder is 
indeed diminished, but not quite destroyed. 
If we can recollect none, but are quite at a 
loss, it is the greatest possible.”* 

Even from this very description which 
Dr. Smith has given us, — a description 
which seems to be, in its chief circumstances, 
a very faithful picture of the phenomena of 
wonder, — it might be collected, that won- 
der, as a mere emotion, independently of 
the trains of thought that may mingle with 
it, does not differ essentially from surprise ; 
and so completely does he forget the dis- 
tinction, laid down by himself, which would 
confine wonder and surprise to distinct ob- 
jects, that he afterwards speaks of them both 
as produced by the same object, remarking, 
that when one accustomed object appears 
after another, which it does not usually tol- 
low, it first excites, by its unexpectedness, 
the sentiment properly called surpnse, and 
afterwards, by the smgularity of the succes- 
sion, or order of its appearance, the senti- 
ment properly called wonder. “ We start 
and are surprised at seeing it there, and then 
wonder how it came there ,”f that is to say, 
if I may. attempt the analysis, according to 
the view which I have given you of the com- 
plex state or states of mind described, we 
are first surprised at the appearance of the 
unaccustomed object; we are desirous of 
knowing what circumstances have led to the 
appearance ; and, by the various relations 
which the circumstances perceived bear to 
other circumstances that may have been pre- 
sent unobserved, and the consequent opera- 


tion of the laws of suggestion, not one ob- 
ject only occurs, as a cause in which we 
might immediately acquiesce, but various 
possible causes arise to the mind, in judging 
of which we pass rapidly ftom one proba- 
bility to another, and are lost and perplexed 
with a sort of anxious irresolution. The ap- 
plication of both terms to the emotions ex- 
cited by one object, in one peculiar situation, 
IS however, as I have before remarked, a suf- 
ficient proof that Dr. Smith had either for- 
gotten his original distinction of wonder and 
surprise, or had seen that the distinction, 
precise and apposite as it appears at first, 
involves truly no specific diference of the 
astonishment itself, but merely of the cir- 
cumstances which precede or attend it. 

The defective analysis, however, on which 
the distinction of the mere emotion appears 
to me to be founded, — if I may venture to 
term it defective, — is an error of much less 
consequence than another error of Dr. Smith 
with respect to surpnse, — and an error which 
seems rather incongruous with his former 
speculation, as to the supposed difference 
which we have been now considering. Sur- 
pnse, he thinks to be nothing more than the 
sudden changes of feelings which are com- 
monly regarded, and, I conceive, truly re- 
garded, as only the circumstances which 
give occasion to the surprise, not the sur- 
prise Itself. Surprise,” he says, “ is not 
to be regarded as an original emotion, of a 
species distinct from all others. The vio - 
lent and sudden change produced upon the 
mind, when an emotion of any kind is 
brought suddently upon it, constitutes the 
whole nature of surprise.”! Now, if there 
be any emotion which is truly original, it 
reaUy seems to me very difficult to discover 
one, which could have a better claim to this 
distinction, than surprise. It ceitainly is 
not involved in either of the successive per- 
ceptions, or conceptions, or feelings of any 
kind, the unusual successions of which ap- 
pear to us surprising ; and, if it be not even 
m the slightest degree involved in either of 
them separately, it cannot be involved in the 
two, which contain nothing more, as suc- 
cessive, than they contained separately. 
When the two are regarded by the mind as 
objects, mdeed, they may give rise to feel- 
ings which are not involved in themselves, 
and the emotion of surprise may be, or ra- 
ther truly is, one of these secondary feelings ; 
but the surprise is then an original emotion, 
distinct from the primary states of mind 
which gave rise to it, indeed, but do not con- 
stitute it. Suddenjoy, and sudden sorrow, 
even in their most violent extremes, might 
succeed each other, reciprocally, in endless 
succession, without exciting surprise, if the 


• Ibid. p. 68. 


+ Ibid. p. 70. 
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mind had been unsusceptible of any other 
feekngs than joy and sorrow. Surprise is 
evidently not joy ; it is as evidently not sor- 
row : nor is it a combination of joy and sor- 
row I it is surely, therefore, something dif- 
ferent from both ; and we may say with con- 
fidence, that before the mind can be aston- 
ished at the succession of the two feehngs, it 
must have been rendered susceptible, at least, 
of a third feeling. 

The error of Dr. Smith, in this case, is 
precisely the same as that fundamental er- 
ror which we before traced in the system of | 
Condillac and the other French metaphysi- 
cians j the error of supposing that a feeling, 
which is the consequence of certain other 
previous feelings, is only another form of 
those very feelings themselves. Joy and 
sorrow, as mere states or affections of the 
mind, are as truly different from that state or 
affection of mind which we term surprise, i 
that may arise from the rapid succession of 
the two former states, as the fragrance of a 
rose, the bitterness of wormwood, or any 
other of om mere sensations, differs from 
those emotions of gratitude or revenge, into 
which these, or similar mere sensations, are, i 
according to the very strange doctrine of 
Condillac, transformed ; though, as we 
found, in examining that system, which as- 
sumes without any proof what it would cer- 
tainly not have been very easy to prove, all 
which constitutes the supposed transform- 
ation, IS the meie prionty of one set of 
feelings and subsequence, in time, of ano- 
ther. 

. , Surprise, in like manner, is not, as Dr. 

' Smith contends, a mere rapid change of 
feehngs, but is a new feeling, to wWch that 
rapid chpge gives rise ; a state of mind, as 
clearly distmgmshable from the primary feel- 
ings that may have given occasion to it, as 
gratitude is distinguishable from the mere 
memcay* of kindness received, or revenge, as 
an emotion from that mere feeling of injury 
received, which attends it, mdeed, for ever 
m the mind of the vindictive, but preceded 
the first desire of vingeance that was Mndled 
by the thought 

The importance of our susceptibility of 
this emotion of surprise at things unexpect- 
ed, as a part of our mental constitution, is 
very obvious. It is in new circumstances 
that it is most necessary ffor xis to be upon 
our guard; because, from their novelty, we 
cannot be aware of the effects that attend 
them, and require, therefore, more than us- 
iM caution, where foresight is impossible. 

if new circumstances had not produced 
feehngs peculiarly vivid, little regard might 
^ve been pmd to them, and the evil, there- 
fore, might We been suffered, before alarm 
was felt. ^ Against tbia danger nature has 
most providently guarded us. We cannot 
feel surprise, without a more than ordinary in- ' 


terest in the objects which may have excited 
this emotion, and a consequent tendency to 
pause, till their properties have become, in 
some degree, known to us. Our astonish- 
ment may thus he considered as a voice from 
that almighty goodness which constantly pro- 
tects us, that, m circumstances, in which in- 
attention might be perilous, whispers, or al- 
most cries to us. Beware. 

Of a kind very different from astonish- 
ment, which implies unexpected novelty, is 
the emotion of weaiy and languid uneasiness, 
which we feel from the long continuance of 
one unvaried object, or from a succession of 
objects so nearly similar, as scarcely to ap- 
pear varied. Even objects that originally ex- 
cited the highest interest, if long continued, 
cease to interest, and soon become painful. 
Who, that is not absolutely deaf, could sit 
for a whole day in a music-room, if the same 
air, without any variation, were begun again 
m the very instant of its last note ? The 
most beautiful couplet of the most beautiful 
poem, if repeated to us without intermission, 
for a very few minutes, would excite more 
uneasiness than could have been felt from a 
single recitation of the dullest stanza of the 
most soporific mditer of rh^es. By a little 
wider extension of this principle, we may 
perceive, how the very excellence of a work 
of genius often operates against it, in the 
later estimation which we form of it. '^at 
is intrinsically excellent, may indeed admit of 
being frequently perused, vtuthout any dimm- 
ution, or perhaps even with increase of plea- 
sure,— a circumstance which has been assign- 
ed as the distinguishing mark of excellence in 
works of this sort. But there are limits to 
this susceptibility of repeated perusal with 
dehght 5 and, if a work be very excellent, 
especially if the work be comprised in small 
compass, we are in great danger of passing 
these hmits, till it become too familiar to us 
to give us any direct pleasure ; and, if it 
were not for our remembrance of the plea- 
sure which we formerly received, we might 
be led to think it incapable of giving us any 
very high delight, merely because it has giv- 
en so much delight, as to have wearied us 
l^th the too frequent voluntary repetition 

I • works of genius gain vrith the mul- 
I titude by extensive diffusion of the admira- 
tion which they excite when very popular, 
they thus often lose, in its intensity, as a per- 
manent feeling of individuals. How weaiw 
are we of many of the lines of our best po- 
ets, which are quoted to us for ever, by those 
I who read only what others quote: and the 
same remark may be made as to those long- 
er passages, or whole pieces, which are col- 
le^ecl m the volumes of so many publishers 
ot beauties, ^ theyterm them, who see only the 
beauties which others have seen, and extact, 
thereiore, and coUfipf. nniw itiTvo* 
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piling predecessors have extracted and col- 
lected, presenting to us very nearly the same 
volumes, with little more than the difference 
of the order of the pages. What we admired 
when we read it first, fatigues and disap- 
points us when we meet with it so often; 
and the author appears to us almost trite and 
common, in his most original images, merely 
because these images are so very beautiful, 
as to have became some of the common- 
places of rhetorical selection. He gains, in- 
deed, by this ubiquity, many admirers, whom 
he otherwise would not have found; but he 
loses probably more than he gains, by the 
diminished pleasure which he affords to the 
few whose approbation is far more than e- 
qual in value to the homage of a multitude 
of dull admirers. 

In travelling over a flat country, amid un- 
varied scenery, how weary does the mind be- 
come ! and what refreshment would a single 
eminence give, that might show us, at a dis- 
tance, rivers, and woods, and villages, and 
lakes, or the ocean, still more remote ; or at 
least something more than a few hedge-rows, 
which, if they show us any thing, seem to 
show us constantly the same meadow which 
they have been showing us for miles before. 
Notwithstanding our certainty, that a road, 
without one turn, must lead us sooner to our 
ioumey’s end, it would be to our mind, and 
thus indirectly to our body also, which is 
soon weary when the mind is weary, the most 
fatiguing of all roads. A very long avenue 
is sufficiently wearying, even when we see 
the house which is at the end of it. But 
what patience could travel for a whole day, 
along one endless avenue, with perfect paral- 
lelism of the two straight lines, and with 
trees of the same species and height, succeed- 
ing each other exactly at the same intervals ? 
In a journey hke this, there would be the 
same comfort in being blind, as there would 
be in a little temporary deafness, in the 
case before imagined, of the same unvaried 
melody endlessly repeated in a music- 
room. 

I need not, however, seek any additional 
illustration of a fact, which, I may take for 
granted, is sufficiently familiar to you all, 
without any illustration. You cannot fail 
to have been subject to the influence of 
which I speak, in some one or other of its 
forms ; and may remember that weariness 
of mind, which you wmuld gladly have ex- 
changed for weariness of body, and which it 
is perhaps more difficult to bear with good 
humour, than many profound griefs ; be- 
cause it involves, not merely the uneasiness 
of the uniformity itself, but the greater un- 
easiness of hope, that is renewed every mo- 
ment, to be every moment disappointed. 
The change which we know must come, 
seems yet never to come. In the case of 
the supposed journey of a day along one 


continued avenue, there can be no doubt, 
that the uniformity of similar trees, at simi- 
lar distances, would itself be most weari- 
some. But what we should feel with far 
more fretfulness, w^ould be the constant dis- 
appointment of our expectation, that the last 
tree which we beheld in the distance, would 
be the last that was to rise upon us ; — ^when, 
tree after tree, as if in mockery of our very 
patience itself, would still continue to pre- 
sent the same dismal continuity of hne. 

The great utihty of this uneasiness, that 
arises from the uniformity of impressions 
which may even have been originally pleas- 
ing, it is surely superfluous for me to point 
out. Man is formed, not for rest, but for 
action ; and if there were no weariness on a 
repetition of the past, the most general of all 
motives to action would be instantly sus- 
pended. We act, that is to say, we per- 
form what IS new’-, because we are desirous 
of some result which is new ; and we are 
desirous of the new, because the old, which 
itself was once new, presents to us no longer 
the same delight. F the old appeared to us, 
as it once appeared to us, we should rest in 
it wnth most mdolent content, 

Hope, eager Hope, the assassin of our joy, 

All present blessings treading under foot. 

Is scarce a milder tyrant than Despair, 

Possession, why more tasteless than pursuit ? 

Why is a wish tar dearer than a crown 

It is not because hope treads our present 
blessings under foot, that they seem to us 
to have lost their brightness, but in a great 
measure, because they aheady seem to us to 
have faded, that we yield to the illusions of 
that hope which promises us continually 
some blessing more bright and less perish 
able, from the enjoyment of which it is af- 
teiwards to seduce us with a similar deceit 

The diminished pleasure, however, fading 
into positive uneasiness, -wffiich thus arises 
from uniformity of the past, answers, as we 
have seen, the most benevolent of purposes. 
It is to our mind, what the corresponding 
pain of hunger is to our bodily health. It 
gives an additional excitement, even to the 
active; and to far the greater number of 
mankmd, it is perhaps the only excitement 
which could rouse them, from the sloth of 
ease, to those exertions by which their in- 
tellectual and moral powers are, in some de- 
gree at least, more invigorated, or by which 
notwithstanding all their indifference to the 
welfare of others, they are forced to become 
the unintentional benefactors of that society, 
to which otherwise they might not have gi- 
ven the labour of a single bodily exertion, 
or even of a single thought. 

After these remarks, on two of our very 
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common emotions, 1 proceed to that which 
is next in the order of our arrangement. 

And lo! disclosed in all her smiling pomp, 

Wheie Beauty, onward moving, claims the praise 
Her charms inspire- — O source of all delight,* 

O thou that kindlest in each human heart 
Love, and the wish of poets, when their tongue 
Would teach to other bosoms what so charms 
Their own '—Thee, form divine' thee. Beauty, thee 
The regal dome, and thy enlivening rav 
The mossy roofs adore — thou, better sun 1 
For ever beamest on the enchanted heart 
Love, and harmonious wonder, and delight 
Poetic ! Brightest progeny of Heaven < 

How shall I trace thy features? where select 
The roseate hues to emulate thy bloom ?t 

The emotions of beauty, and the feelings 
opposite to those of beauty, to which I now 
proceed, are, next to our moral emotions, the 
most interesting of the whole class. They 
are emotions, indeed, which, in their effects, 
either of vice or virtue, may almost Be con- 
sidered as moral, being mingled, if not with 
our own moral actions, at least in our con- 
templation of the moral actions of others, 
which we cannot admire, without making 
them, m some measure, our own, hy that 
desire of imitating them, which, in such a 
case, it is scarcely possible for us not to feel ; 
or which, in like manner, we cannot view 
with disgust and abhorrence, without some 
strengthening m oui selves of the virtues that 
are opposite to the vices which we consider. 

Delightful as our emotions of beauty are, 
important as they are in their indirect effects, 
and universally as they are felt, there is per- 
haps no class of feelings, in treating which so 
little precision has been employed by philo- 
sophers, and on which so little certainty has 
been attained. It is a very striking though 
a quaint remark of an old French writer, 
La Chambre, in his Treatise on the Cha- 
racters of the Passions, that beauty has had 
a sort of double effect, in depriving men of 
their reason. The greatest men,” says he, 
who have felt its effects, have been igno- 1 
rant of its cause j and we may say, that it 
has made them lose their reason, both when 
they have been touched mth the charms of 
it, and when they have attempted to say any 
tiling about that "very charm which they 
felt.” 

So many, indeed, have been the opinions 
of philosophers on this subject, and opinions 
so very confused, and so very contradictory, 
that I conceive it safest to proceed at once 
to the consideration of the subject itself, 
wthout attempting to give you any previous 
view of the opinions of others with respect 
to it. I am quite sure, that if these opini- 
cms were e^bitedto you m suceession, your 
powers of inquiry would he distracted and 
oppressed rather than enlightened or invigo - 1 
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rated, and therefore would not he in a state 
very well fitted for prosecuting the investi- 
gation on which you might be called to en- 
ter. In questions which relate to objects 
that cannot be directly submitted to the sen- 
ses, and that have been thus perplexed by 
many opposite doctrines and speculations, it 
is often necessary to endeavour to forget as 
much as possible what others have thought, 
and to strive to think as if^the opinions of 
others had been unknown to us. I know 
no question m which this temporary forget- 
fulness could be of more profit than in that 
on which we are to enter. 

When we speak of the emotion which 
beauty excites, we speak necessarily of an 
emotion that is pleasing j for it is only in the 
ease of pleasing emotions that all writers 
concur in using the name, and only in such 
cases that the name is used, even by the vul- 
gar, in their common phraseology. It is, in 
truth, only one of the many forms of that 
joyous delight, which I ranked as one of the 
elementary feelings to which our emotions 
are reducible. The pleasure, then, I may 
remark in the first place, is one essential cur- 
cumstanee of the emotion. 

Another circumstance, which may not 
seem so obvious, but which I consider as 
not less constituent of beauty, in that matu- 
rer state of the mind in which alone we ai‘e 
capable of considering it, is, that we transfer, 
in part at least, the delight which we feel, 
pd embody it in the object which excited 
it, whatever that object may have been ; com- 
bining it at least partially with our very con- 
ception of the object as beautiful ; much in 
the same way as we invest external forms 
with the colours which exist as feelings of 
our own mind, or as, in our vague concep 
tions of the sapid or odoriferous substances 
that are gratifying to our luxury, we consider 
as almost present in them and permanent, 
some part of the very delight which they 
afford. I know well that, philosophically, 
we consider these sapid and odoriferous sub- 
stances, merely as the unknown causes of 
our sensations of sweetness and fragrance ; 
but I have little doubt, at the same time, 
that it is only philosophically we do so con- 
sider them, and that while we smell a rose, 
without thinking of our philosophy, we do 
truly consider the fragrance, which we are 
at the moment enjoying, or at least a charm 
which involves a sort of shadowy resem- 
blance of that peculiar species of delight, to 
be flptmg around that beautiful flower, as if 
existing theie, independently of our feeling. 
We do not indeed think of the sensation of 
fragrance^ as existing without; for, if we 
characterized it as a sensation, this very 
judgment would imply a sort of philosophiz- 
ing on its nature, which is far from taking 
place in such a moment. But, without re- 
garding it as a sensation, and enjoying mere- 
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ly the actual feeling of the moment, we in- 
corporate the charm as it were with the co- 
lours of the rose, with as little intention of 
forming this combination, and even with as 
little consciousness that any such combma- j 
tion IS taking place, as when, in vision, we 
invest the external hardness, — the mere feel- 
ing of gentle and limited resistance, which 
the rosebud gives us as an object of touch, or 
of muscular compression, with the colours, ! 
which are at the foment arising from affec- 
tions of a different organ. In the case of j 
fragrance, it is more easy for us, indeed, to i 
separate the sensation from the external form 
with which we combine it, and to imagine a j 
rose without odour, than, in the case of vi- 
sion, to separate the mere form and hue that 
mingle as if m one sensation ; because there 
are many objects which we touch, that ex- 
cite in us no sensations of fragrance, and no 
objects of touch which do not excite in us 
some sensations of colour. The coexist- 
ence is, therefore, more imiform, and the 
subsequent suggestions consequently more 
uniform and indissoluble in the one case 
than in the other. It is much easier for 
us, accordingly, to persuade those who have 
never read, or discoursed, or thought on 
such subjects, that the feelings of smell and 
taste are not inherent in their objects, than 
to persuade them that the actual colours, 
which form their sensations of vision, are 
not spread over the surfaces of external 
things. But the actual investment of exter- 
nal things, with the feelings of our ownj 
mind, does take place in our sensitive refer- j 
ences to objects without j and, in some ca- 
ses, as m those of vision, constitutes a union j 
so close, that it is impossible even for our 
philosophy to break the union while the sen- 
sation continues. We know well, when we 
open our eyes, that whatever affects ourj 
eyes, is within the small compass of their or- 1 
bit ; and yet we cannot look for a single mo- ! 
ment, without spreading what we thus vi- 
sually feel over whole miles of landscape. 

Still, I must repeat, not the slightest doubt 
is philosophically entertained by those who, 
when they open their eyes, yield like the 
vulgar to the temporary illusion, that the co- 
lours, thus supposed to be spread over the 
external scenery, are truly feehngs of the 
mind, of which the external objects, or rather 
the rays of light that come from them, are 
merely the unknown causes. When ques- 
tioned on the subject of vision, we state this 
opinion with confidence, and even with as- 
tonishment, that our opinion on the subject, 
in the present age of philosophy, should be 
doubted by him who has taken the super- 
fluous trouble of putting such a question. 
At the very moment, probably, at which we 
give our answer, we have our eyes fixed on 
him to whom we address it. His complex- 
ion* his dress, are regarded by us as external 


colours, and we are practically, at the veiy 
moment, therefore, belying the very opinion 
which we profess, and in speculation truly 
profess to hold. 

These remarks show sufficiently the dis- 
tinction of our speculative limitation of ou' 
feelings to mind, as the only subject of feel 
ing, and our practical diffusion of these very 
feelings over matter, which, by its nature, is 
incapable of being the subject of any feeling; 
and they show, that it is very possible for 
the same mind to combine both, or rather, 
that there is no individual, who has accurate- 
ly made the distinction, that does not, in al- 
most every moment of his life, certainly in 
every moment of vision, go thmugh that very 
process of spiritualizing matter, or of diffus- 
ing over matter his own sensations ; which, 
in his speculations, appeal's to him to involve 
an absolute contradiction. 

It is not enough, therefore, to urge in dis- 
proof of any diffiision of our mental feelings 
over material things, that our feelings are af- 
fections of mind, and cannot be affections of 
matter ; since this would be to disprove a 
fact which, certainly in vision, and, as I 
conceive, in some degree in our other senses 
also, is continually taking place, notwithstand- 
ing the supposed demonstration of its impos- 
sibility. 

To apply these remarks, however, to our 
particular subject. — ^Beauty, I have said, is 
necessanly an emotion that is pleasing ; and 
it is an emotion which we diffuse, and com- 
bine with our conceptions of the object that 
may have excited it. These two circum- 
stances, the pleasing nature of the emotion 
itself, and the identification of it with the ob- 
ject that excites it, are essential to it in those 
years in which alone it can be an object of 
reflection ; and are, as 1 conceive, the only 
circumstances that are essential to it in all 
its varieties, and in whatever way the emo- 
tion Itself may be produced. It is true, m- 
deed, that when questioned, precisely as in 
the case of simple vision, whether we think 
that the emotion of beauty is a state or af- 
fection of matter, we shouid have no hesita. 
tion m affirming instantly, that it is a state of 
the mind, and is absolutely incapable of ex- 
isting in any substance that is purely mater- 
ial. All this we should say with confidence, 
as we say with confidence that colour is an 
affection of the mind, and only an affection 
of the mind. Yet still, as in the case of co- 
lour, the temporary diffusion of our own 
feeling over the external object would take 
place as before. The beauty, as truly felt 
and reasoned upon, would be in our mind j 
the beauty, as conceived by us at the time 
of the feeling, would be a delight that seem- 
ed to float over the object without — the ob- 
ject which we, therefore, term beautiful, as 
we term certain other objects red or green ; 
not the mere unknown causes of the feelings 
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which we term redness, or greenness, or 
beauty, but objects that are red, and green, 
and beautiful. Even at the time of the dif- 
fusion, however, we do not say or even think 
that we diffuse the emotion of beauty any 
more than we say or think that we diffuse the 
sensations of colour ; for this, as I have said, 
would be to have philosophized on the na- 
ture of the feelings or states of a substantial 
mind ; but without any thought of the co- 
lours as sensations, or of the beauty as an 
emotion, we feel them as in the objects that 
• excite them, that is to say, we reflect them 
from ourselves on the objects. The diffu- 
sion may be temporary, indeed, and depend 
on the actual presence of the object, but still 
the temporary diffusion does take place ; and 
while the object is before us, it is as httle 
possible for us not to regard it as perman- 
ently beautiful, though no eye -were ever to 
behold it, as it would be for us to regard its 
colour as fading the very moment in which 
we close our eye. Beauty, then, is a pleas- 
ing emotion, and a delight which we feel, 
as if diffused over the object which excites it. 

I shall proceed further in my inquiry in my 
next lecture. 


LECTURE LIV. 

OF IMMEDIATE EMOTIONS, NOT NECESSAEILY 

INVOLVING ANY MORAL FEELING, 3. 

BEAUTY AND ITS OPPOSITE, COJCEINUED. 

Gentlemen, the latter part of my Lec- 
ture, yesterday, was employed in consider- 
ing one of the most interesting of our emo- 
tions, — ^that which constitutes the charm of 
beauty, — an emotion which every one must 
have felt sufficiently to understand, at the 
mere mention of the name, what it is, which 
is the subject of inquiry, and which, not- 
withstanding, when we endeavour to ex- 
plain to others what we feel, no two individ- 
uals probably would define by the same 
terms. % 

Of an emotion which is so delightful, and 
so universal, and, by a singular and almost 
contradictory character of thought, at once 
so clearly felt and so obscurely comprehend- 
ed, many theories, as might well he suppos- 
ed, have been formed by philosophers ; and 
if the accurate knowledge of a subject bare 
any necessary proportion to the number of 
opinions with respect to it, that have been 
stated and canvassed, and the labour and abil- 
ity of those who have advanced their own 
theories, or examined the theories of others, 
there now could be scarcely any more 
doubt, as to the nature of what is beautiful, 
than as to any property of a circle or a trian- 
gle, which geomet^chms have deraonstratei 
Such a proportion however, unfortunately. 


does not hold. There are subjects, which as 
little grow clearer by a comparison of many 
opinions with respect to them, as the waters 
of a turbid lake grow clearer by being fre- 
quently dashed together, when all that can be 
effected by the agitation is to darken them 
the more. 

In such a case, the plan most prudent is to 
let the waters rest, before we attempt to dis- 
cover what is at the bottom ; or, to speak 
without a metaphor, wher^ there is so much 
confusion and perplexity, from opposite 
opinions, it is often of great advantage to 
regard the subject, if we can so regard it, 
without reference to any former opinion 
whatever, as if the phenomena were wholly 
new, or ourselves the first inquirers. 

This I m part attempted in my last lecture, 
the results of which it may be of advantage 
briefly to recapitulate. 

Though we use the general name of beau-- 
ty, in cases in which there is a great variety 
of the objects that excite it, and a very con- 
siderable variety also in the emotion itself 
which is thus excited, the emotion, to which 
we give the name, in all its varieties, is mii- 
formly pleasing. This, then, is one essen- 
tial circumstance of the emotion of beauty, 
or, to speak more accurately, of the tribe of 
different, though kindred emotions, which, 
from their analogy, we comprehend under 
that general name. 

Another circumstance, which distinguishes 
the emotions of beauty, in all its varieties, 
from many other emotions that are pleasing 
in themselves, is, that, by a sort of reflex 
transfer to the object which excited it, we 
identify or combine our agreeable feeling with 
our very conception of the object, whether 
present or absent from us. Whatever is 
delightful at the moment in which we gaze 
or listen with delight, seems to us to be 
contained in the beautiful object, as the 
charms which were contained in that fabul- 
ous cestus desenbed by Homer, that existed 
when none beheld them, and were the same 
whether the cestus itself was worn by Venus 
or by Juno. 

In illustration of this embodying or re- 
flecting process, the result of which seems to 
me to be that which constitutes an object to 
our conception as beautiful, it was necessary 
to offer some remarks, and especially to make 
some distinctions, without which, the sup- 
position of this transfer of our dehght, and 
diffusion of it, in the conception of the object 
that gave birth to it, might appear to involve 
a sort of absurdity ; as if it implied, in the 
same object, a combination of material and 
mental affections, which are incapable of 
union. 

It is particularly of importance, in this 
case, to distinguish our momentary senti- 
ments from our philosophical judgments. As 
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I behold the sun, for example, it is impossi- 
ble for me to regard it but as a plane circu- 
lar surface of a few inches diameter. As I 
regard it philosophically, it is a sphere of such 
magnitude, as almost to pass the limits of my 
conception. If I were asked, what is the 
diameter of the sun ? I should endeavour to 
state it, with as exact an approximation to 
Its real magnitude as was possible for me. 
But if I were- to state what every one feels, 
who knows nothing of astronomy, and what 
even the astronomer feels as much as the vul- 
gar, when he turns his eye to that great lu- 
minary, I should say, that the diameter was 
scarcely a foot ; — so different is our momen- 
tary sentiment, while we gaze, from the 
judgments which we form philosophically, af- 
ter we have ceased to gaze ; the impression 
of the momentary sentiment too, it must be 
remembered, being as irresistible as that of 
the judgment, or rather the more irresisti- 
ole of the two. In like manner, when I look 
at any distant landscape, first with my naked 
eye, afterwards with a telescope held in one 
direction, and then with the same telescope 
inverted, I have a most undoubting belief 
that the objects thus seen in three different 
ways have continued exactly at the same dis- 
tance from me ; but, if I were to state what 
I feel visually, and what, with all my know- 
ledge of the optical deception, it is impossi- 
ble for me not to feel visually, I should say, 
in each of these ways of viewing the scene, 
that the objects were at different distances. 
To recur, however, to that instance which 
brings the difference of the philosophical and 
the momentary belief nearest to that which 
takes place in the feeling of beauty, — the 
case of the visual perceptions of colour, — 
it is w^ell known, to every one who is ac- 
quainted with the theory of the secondary 
or acquired perceptions of sight, that the co- 
lours, which seem to us spread over that 
wide surface of landscape which terminates 
in the relnote horizon, are spiritual, not cor- 
poreal modifications ; the effect, indeed, of 
the presence of a few rays within the small 
orbit of the eye, but an effect only, not a 
part of the radiance ; and that we yet diffuse 
as it were the colour, which exists but as a 
sensation of our mmd, over those distant 
objects, which are not mind, but matter. If 
we were asked, what the material colour is, 
we should state, philosophically, that it is the 
unknowTi cause of that colour which is our 
sensation ; tnatredness, forexample, is afeehng 
of our own mmd, and greenness a feeling of 
our own mind, and that w^hat are truly red- 
ness and greenness in the external objects, 
being both equally unknown to us in them- 
selves, have no other difference in our con- 
ception than as being the unknown causes 
of different mental feelings. This answer 
vre should ^ve, philosophically ; but, at the 
same time, it would be impossible for us to 


look on these imkiown causes of our sensa- 
tions of colour, without blending with them 
the very sensations which they cause, and 
seeing, therefore, in them the very green- 
ness and redness which are feelings of our 
owTi mind. In like maimer, when we philo- 
sophize on beauty, and separate the delight 
which is in us from the cause of the delight 
which is within us, beauty is simply that 
which excites in us a certain delightful feel- 
ing ; it is hke the greenness or redness of 
objects, considered separately from our per- 
ception of objects, — ^the greenness and red- 
ness, which material objects would have, 
though no mind sentient of colour were in 
existence. But still this is not the beauty 
which we feel ; it is only the beauty which 
we strive in vain to conceive. The external 
beauty which we feel, involves our very de- 
light reflected on it, and diffused, as much 
as, in the case of a visual object, it involves 
our sensations of colour difl^sed m it ; the 
colour which we reflect, being m our mind, 
as the charm which we reflect, is also in our 
mind. In this sense, indeed, that ancient 
theory of beauty, which refers it to mind as 
its source, is a faithful statement of the phe- 
nomena; since it is our own spiritual de- 
light which we are continually spreading a- 
round us ; though, in the sense in which Plato 
and his followers intended theii- reference to 
be understood, it is far from being just, or at 
least far from having been proved to be just. 
In borrowing, therefore, the language which 
they use, we do not borrow a mere poetic 
rhapsody ; hut it becomes, with the interpre- 
tation which I would give it, the expression 
of a philosophic truth. 

Mmd, mmd alone (bear witness. Earth and Heaven ly 

The living fountains m itself contains 

Of beauteous and sublime ; here hand m hand. 

Sit paramount the Graces , here enthron’d, 

Celestial Venus, with divinest airs. 

Invites the soul to never-fading joy.* 

It is the mind indeed alone that, in the 
view which I have given you, is the living 
fountain of beauty, because it is the mind 
which, by reflection from kself, embodies in 
the object or spreads over it its own delight. 
If no eye, that is to say, if no mind were to 
behold it, what would be the loveliest oi 
those foims, on w^hich we now gaze with rap- 
ture, and more than rapture ? A multitude 
of particles more or }ess near or remote. It 
is the soul, in which these particles, directly 
or indirectly, excite agreeable feelings, which 
invests them in return with many seeming 
qualities that cannot belong to the mere ele- 
mentary atoms which natui*e herself has made ; 
which gives them, in fhe first place, that uni- 
ty as a single form, which they do not pos- 
sess of themselves, since, of themselves, how- 
ever near they may be in seeming coherence. 


( * Pleasures of Imagination, book i. v, 481— 
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they are a multitude of separate and inde- 
pendent corpuscles, which, at the same time, 
spreads over them the colours, that are more 
truly the effect of our vision than the cause 
of it, and which diffuses among them still 
more intimately those charms and graces, 
which they possess only \vhile we gaze, and 
without which, when the eyes that animate 
and embellish them are closed, they are a- 
gain only a multitude of separate particles, 
more or less near or remote. 

Another distinction, to which I alluded in 
my last lecture, and w^hich, though apparent- 
ly, and even really a verbal one, is a distinc- 
tion of great importance, in its influence on 
our assent, — ^is the difference of the phrases, 
colour, and sensation of colour, beauty, and 
emotion of beauty. When we speak of co- 
lour or beauty simply, we speak of what we 
feel, -without considering any thing more 
than the feeling itself. When we speak of 
the sensation of colour and of the emotion of 
beauty, -we speak of these feelings, with re- 
ference to the mind ; and, though colour, as 
felt by us, must of course be the sensation 
of colour, and beauty, as felt by us, be the 
emotion of beauty, it appears to us a very 
different proposition, to state, that in vision 
we combine our sensation of colour with ex- 
ternal things, or our emotion of beauty with 
external things, and to say simply that we 
combine wuth them colour and beauty. We 
combine them, without knowing that we are 
combining them, consequently without think- 
ing that the one is a sensation, the other an 
emotion, and both affections of mind alone To 
think of them as a sensation and emotion, 
would be to have formed already the philo- 
sophic judgment, which separates them from 
the object, not the mere momentary senti- 
ment, which combines them with it In the 
case of vision, there can he no doubt that 
this is done every moment by the lowest of 
the people, who have not the slightest sus- 
picion that the colour, or rather the cause of 
colour, as it exists without, is different from 
that redness or blueness which they think 
they see spread over the surface of objects ; 
and it is not wmnderful, therefore, that in 
combining, in our notion of the beautiful ob- 
ject, the delightful feeling of our mind, we 
should do this, with as little suspicion that 
the delight, w'hich w-e have diffused over the 
object itself, is our owm* internal emotion. 
That, in thinking of a beautiful object, we 
do consider some permanent delight as dif- 
fused, and as it were embodied in it, is, I 
think, evident on the slightest reflection on 
the objects which we term beautiful. And 
yet, when we first think of this diffusion of a 
mental feeling over a material object, if we 
have not been in the habit of attending to 
other phenomena of the mind, the very sup- 
position of such a process may seem to in- 
volve m assumption that is scarcely warrant- 


able ; precisely as the uneducated multitude, 
and perhaps a very great majority of the 
smaller multitude who are educated, would 
smile, with something more than unbelief, if 
we were to endeavour to make them ac- 
quainted with that part of the theory of vi- 
sion which relates to colour. But, to those 
who have been m the habit of considering 
the mental phenomena in general, and parti- 
cularly the phenomena conynonly ascribed to 
association, the difllision of this feeling, and 
combination of it with our notion of the cause 
of the feeling, will seem only an instance of 
a very general law of our mental constitu- 
tion It is, indeed, only an instance of that 
general tendency to condensation of feelings, 
which gives the principal value to every ob- 
ject that is familiar to us ; to the home of 
our infancy, to the walks of our youth, to 
every gift of friendship ; nor only to these in- 
animate thmgs, but, in a great measure also, 
to the living objects of our affection, to those 
who watched over our infant slumbers, or 
who were the partners of our youthful walks, 
or who left with us, in absence, or in death, 
those sacred gifts, which for a moment sup- 
ply their place, with that brief illusion of re- 
ality, which gives to our remembrance a more 
delightful sadness. When we look to the 
gray bans of him, in the serenity of whose 
parental eye, even in its most serious con- 
templation, there is a silent smile that is ever 
ready to shine upon us ; 

Whose authority, m show 
When most severe, and mustering all its force, 

Was but the graver countenance of love; 

Whoso favour, like the clouds of spring, might low’r, 
And utter now and then an awful voice, 

But had a blessing m its daikest frown 

When we look to that gracious form, in 
whose thought, even in the moments in 
which he addresses to Heaven his gratitude 
or his prayer, we are still present, as he 
thinks of that common homg of our immor- 
tality, to which he is only journeying before 
us, — or commends us to the protection of 
that great Being who has been, in his own 
long earthly career, the protection and hap- 
piness of his youth and of his age, — axe there 
no feelings of our heart, no enjojnnents of 
early fondness and increasing gratitude, and 
reverence unmixed with fear, which we have 
combined with the very glance of that eye, 
and the very tone of that voice, whose glance 
and tone are to us almost like a blessing ? 
The friend whom we have long loved, is, at 
each single moment, what he has been to us, 
in many successive years. Without recall- 
ing to us the particular events of those 
years, he recalls to us their delights ; or, ra- 
ther, the very notion which we form of him 
contains in itself this diffused pleasure, hke 


♦ Cowpcr’s Task, bookvi. v. 50 — 35 * 
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Rome ethereal and immortal spirit of the 
past. 

Nor, as I have already said, is it only in 
our moral affection for beings living like our- 
selves, and capable, therefore, of feeling and 
retiuTimg our kindness, that this condensa- 
tion of regard takes place. It produces an af- 
fection of almost moral sympathy, when there 
can be no feeling of it, and therefore no pos- 
sibility of returil j and where that softening 
miluence accordingly must be wholly reflect- 
ed from our own mind. That, for inanimate 
objects, long familiar to us, we have a regard, 
m some degree similar to that which we feel 
for a friend, has been the remark of all ages ; 
since every individual, in every age, must have 
been subject to the universal influence which 
gives occasion to it. A little attention to 
this process, by which an object of trifling 
value becomes repiesentative of feelings that 
are inestimable, will not be uninteresting in 
itself, and will throw much light on that simi- 
lar process, by which, in the case of beauty, 
I conceive objects to become representative, 
by a sort of spiritual reflection, of the plea- 
sure which they excite. I cannot prepare 
you better for this discussion, than by quoting 
some remarks from the eloquent work of Dr. 
Smith. 

‘‘ The causes of pain and pleasm*e, what- 
ever they are, or however they operate, seem 
to be the objects which, in all ammals, im- 
mediately excite those two passions of grati- 
tude and resentment. They are excited by 
manimated as well as by animated objects. 
We are angry, for a moment, even at the 
stone that hurts us. A child beats it, a dog 
barks at it, a choleric man is apt to curse it. 
The least reflection, indeed, corrects this 
sentiment, and we soon become sensible, that 
what has no feeling is a very improper object 
of revenge. AVhen the mischief, however, is 
very great, the object which caused it be- 
comes disagreeable to us ever after, and we 
take pleasure to bum or destroy it. We 
should treat in this manner the instrument 
which had accidentally been the cause of the 
death of a friend ; and we should often think 
ourselves guilty of a sort of inhumanity, if we 
neglected to vent this absurd sort of vengeance 
upon it. 

We conceive, in the same manner, a sort 
01 gratitude for those inanimated objects, 
which have been the cause of great or fre- 
quent pleasure to us. The sailor, who, as 
soon as he got ashore, should mend his fire 
with the plank on which he had just escaped 
from a shipwreck, would seem to he guilty 
of an unnatural action. We should expect 
that he would rather preserve it with care 
and affection, as a monument that was, in 
some measure, dear to him. A man grows 
fond of a snuff-hox, of a pen-knife, of a staff, 
wnich he has long made use of, and con- 
ceives something like a real love and affection 


for them. If he breaks or loses them, he is 
vexed out of all proportion to the value of the 
damage. The house which we have long 
lived m, the tree whose verdure and shade 
we have long enjoyed, are both looked upon 
with a sort of respect that seems due to such 
benefactors. The decay of the one, or the 
rum of the other, affects us with a kind of 
melancholy, though we should sustain no loss 
by it. The Dryads and the Lares of the 
ancients, a sort of genu of trees and houses, 
were properly first suggested by this sort of 
affection, which the authors of those super- 
stitions felt for such objects, and which seem- 
ed unreasonable, if there was nothing ani- 
mated about them.”* 

The reason of this friendship for inani- 
mate objects seems to me to be, that, with 
such objects, in the circumstances supposed, 
there is really combined a great part of that 
which forms the complex conception of our 
friend; and it is not wondeifid, therefore, 
that there should he a consideralDle similar- 
ity of the feeling excited. Theie is not, in- 
deed, and cannot be, in the case of lifeless 
matter, that admiration of virtue and genius, 
that gratitude for a preference voluntarily 
made, and for kindness voluntarily shown, 
and that confidence in future displays of 
similar devotion, which forms so gratifying 
and ennobling a part of friendship. But what 
constitutes the real tenderness of friendship, 
is something more than all these feelings. 
These may be felt, in attachments that axe 
formed at any period of hfe, and at a very 
early period of mutual acquaintance. But 
that which gives to such a imion its chief 
tenderness is long and cordial intimacy, and 
especially that intimacy which has taken its 
ongin in an early period of hfe. The friend 
of our boyish spoits, of our college studies, 
of our first schemes and successes, and joys, 
and sorrows, is he in whose converse the 
heart expands most readily, and with whom, 
in latest old age, we love to grow young 
again. With the very im^ge of the person 
is mingled the remembrance of innumerable 
enjoyments and consolations shared in com- 
mon. They ai'e, as it were, condensed and 
fixed in it, and are reflected back upon us, as 
often as the image arises. But the remem- 
brance of a long series of agreeable emotions 
may be mingled with inanimate scenes, as 
well as with persons ; and if, by the reflec- 
tion of these past emotions, it produce ten- 
derness in the one case, it surely is not sur 
prising that the same cause should produce 
a feeling of tenderness in the other ; and 
that, as the chief source of the affection is 
thus in circumstances that are common to 
both, we should feel something very like re- 
gard for every long familiar object, while 


* Theory of Moral Sentiments, Part II, sect. Ui. e. 1. 
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it eadsts, aiid of grief, when it exists no 
more. 

The old man, who pointed out the house 
of a deceased friend, and said, “ Formerly I 
had only to climb those steps, to forget all 
the misenes of life,”* must have felt for the 
steps which he had so often trod, that re- 
gard which arises from the remembrance of 
past delight j a remembrance, which consti- 
tuted so important a part of the pleasure for- 
merly received by him, when they led him 
to the apartment of his friend, and to all 
that happiness, which was more than the 
mere forgetfulness of grief, even when there 
was grief, or the very miseries of life, to be 
forgotten. 

The same effect, in heightening friendship, 
which is produced by long intimacy, is pro- 
duced, in a great degree, by any single feel- 
ing of very vivid interest ; such as that of 
peril shared together, the strong emotion of 
the moment o? enterprise, the joy of the 
escape, and, in many cases, the glory which I 
attended it, being blended and reflected from 
each individual, as from another self. In 
one of those admirable tragedies, which 
form a part of the series of plays on the 
Passions, there is a very striking picture of 
this kind, in the speech of an old maimed 
soldier, who, vnth all his modesty, has 
been forced to allude to some of his past ex- 
ploits. 

For I have fought, -where few alive remained. 

And none unscathed; where but a few remain’d 
Thus marr'd and mangled;— as belike you’ve seen 
O’ summer nights, around the evening lamp. 

Some wretched moths, wingless and half-consumed. 
Just feebly crawling o’er their heaps of dead. 

In Savoy, on a small, though desperate post. 

Of hill three hundred goodly chosen men. 

But twelve were left and right dear friends were we 
For ever after. They are all dead now 
I’m old and lonely.f 

In a real case of this sort, every vivid feel- 
mg which attended the action, — and the re- 
membrance of which was, in a great mea- 
sure, the remembrance of the action itself, — 
would he combined \vith tbe perception of 
each individual survivor. The common pe- 
ril, the common escape, the common glory, 
would be conceived as one ; and, in conse- 
quence of this unity, as often as the thought 
of the glorious action recurred, each would 
be to the others as it were another self. 
Indeed, so closely would the conception of 
the action itself, and of the right-dear friends 
be blended, that, in a case hke that which 
the drama supposes, I have little doubt, that 
when ah but one of the little band of heroes 
had perish^ it would, seem to the melan- 
choly survivor,— when all the real compou. 
cut parts of the action had thus ceased to 
exisV— as if the happiness and glory of the 


action had perished likewise; and old age 
and loneliness would he felt the more, as if 
stripped, not of the enjoyments of friendship 
only, but almost of the very honours of other 
years. 

The same feeling m this case, too, it must 
be remarked, extends itself, if not equally, 
at least in a very high degree, to inanimate 
things ; and there can be no question, that 
the sword which has been*worn only as an 
ornament, and the sword which has been 
often wielded in battle, and in battle the 
most perilous, will be viewed by their pos- 
sessors with very different regard. The wea- 
pon is itself a real component part of the 
glorious actions which it represents ; and we 
transfuse, as it were, into the mere lifeless 
steel, a consciousness and reciprocity of our 
vivid feelings, exactly as, in the case of 
beauty, we animate the external object with 
our own delight, without knowing that we 
have done so. 

The grief which we feel for the loss of an 
object, insignificant in itself, and deriving all 
its value from associations formed with it, 
presents, in another form, that transfusion 
of feeling from the mind, and concentration 
of it in the object, which constitute our live- 
ly pictiures of beauty, when it is regarded, 
not as the unknown cause of our delightful 
feeling, but as that embodied delight it- 
self. 

An object long familiar to us, by occurring 
frequently, either in perception, or in trains 
of thought, together with many of our most 
interesting emotions, and the images of those 
friends of whom we think most frequently, 
is, by tbe common laws of suggestion, so 
closely associated with these emotions and 
ideas, that, when it is present to our mind, 
these shadowy images of happiness may al- 
most be considered as forming with it a part 
of one complex feeling, or at least are very 
readily recalled by it. "When such an ob- 
ject, therefore, is lost, and we think of it as 
lost, we do not conceive it as that simple 
object of perception which it was originally, 
when it first affected our senses ; in which 
case, the loss of it could not he very serious- 
ly regarded by us; but we conceive it as 
that complex whole which it has become — 
the image or representative of many dehght- 
ful feelings. Though it be only a snuff-box, or 
a walking-stick, as in tbe cases supposed by 
Dr. Smith, the mere circumstance of the 
loss would of itself give some degree of ad- 
ditional interest to our conception of the ob- 
ject, which makes it dwell longer in our 
mind than it would otherwise have done, 
and allows time, therefore, for the recurrence 
of a greater number of the images associated 
with it, that rise accordingly, and mingle 
with the conception. But with that com- 
plex state of mind, which anses from the 
; union of these, m oui- rapid retrospect of 
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other jrears, — a state which is not the mere 
conception of the waUdng-stick which we 
have lost, but of it and the other associate 
feelings, — the feeling of the loss is mingled, 
and IS mingled, not more ^vith the concep- 
tion of the stick, than with all the co-exist- 
ing associate feelings, vague and indistinct as 
these may be, — ^the conception, perhaps, of 
the friend who presented it to us, — of the 
walks during which it has been our compa- 
nion, — of many of the innumerable events, of 
ioy or sorrow, that have occupied us, since the 
time at which, h'ke a new limb added to us, it 
became, as it were, a part of oui selves. Since 
the notion of the loss, therefore, is combin- 
ed with all these conceptions, in one complex 
state of mind, it is not wonderful that it 
should appear to us, for the moment, as the 
loss, not of one part only, and that, if abso- 
lutely considered, the least important part of 
the whole, but as the actual loss of the associate 
group of images and emotions of which it is 
more than representative, and that it should 
excite our momentaiy sorrow, accordingly, 
as for that actual loss. "We know, indeed, 
whenever we reflect, that all these objects 
are not lost, but the walking-stick only ; 
and our reason, every moment, checks us 
with this truth ; but still, every other mo- 
ment, in spite of reason, the feeling of the 
loss and the conception of the vague com- 
plex whole, continuing to be blended, affect 
our mind with the blended regret. It is on- 
ly one of the innumerable instances, in which 
our feelings continue obstinately to delude 
us, in spite of the knowledge which might 
be supposed capable of saving us from the 
illusion, as particularly in those striking 
cases of optical deception, to which, on ac- 
count of the important light which they 
throw on the phenomena of the mind in ge- 
neral, I have already so frequently directed 
your attention. When we look at a pictur- 
ed cylinder, or at any landscape in which the 
laws of perspective are observed, we know 
well that it is a flat surface at which we are 
looking. Yet it is absolutely impossible for 
us, notwithstanding this knowledge, to con- 
sider the cylinder as a plane, and all the 
rocks and groves and long- withdrawing vales 
of the landscape, as comprehended in a few 
inches of colouring. When we receive the 
portrait of a friend, it is vain for reason to 
tell us, that we have received only a 
flat surface of a little paint; when we 
lose a walking-stick, the gift of a friend, 
it is equally vain for reason to tell us, 
that we have suffered only a loss which 
we can repair for a few shillings at a toyshop. 

It is m a great measure, then, by the 
momentary belief of the loss of more 
than the object itself, that I would ex- 
plain that disproportioned emotion, which 
is felt to be absurd, yet is not felt the 
less on account of this seeming absurdity. 


But, whatever may be thought of this ex- 
planation of that grief, — so far beyond the 
absolute value of the object, — ^which we feel, 
on the loss of any object that has been long 
familiar to us, there at least can be no doubt, 
as to the great fact itself, that an object, 
long familiar to us, does acquire additional 
value by this familiarity ; and, as the object 
is absolutely the same, however frequently it 
may have met our eyes, or been used by us 
for any of the common purposes of life, it is 
only a relative value which it can have ac- 
quired, — a value consisting in our own feel- 
ings merely, which we must therefore have 
condensed in it, or attached to it in some way 
or other. 

After these illustrations from phenomena 
that, if not absolutely of the same class, are 
at least very closely analogous, since they 
imply a sort of charm conceived by us as 
treasured in external things, and a charm 
which consists merely in the reflected feel- 
ings of our own mind, I trust it will not ap- 
pear to you too bold an affirmation, to say, 
that the agreeable emotions which certain 
objects excite in us, are capable of being, in 
our conception, combined with the very no- 
tion of the objects themselves, and that we 
term such objects beautiful, by combining, 
in om* notion of them, the delight which we 
feel, as we term them green, blue, crimson, 
by combining with them our feelings of co- 
lour. \VIiat is true of objects of sight, may 
be conceived as easily in every other species 
of beauty, natural or artificial, material or 
mental. Whatever excites the emotion, 
may be felt as of itself combined with the 
emotion which it excites ; forms, colours, 
sounds, all that is ingenious in art, or amia- 
ble in morals. My limits will not permit 
me to trace all the varieties of beauty with 
any minute investigation, through this vari- 
ety of its objects ; but you may yourselves 
equally apply to them whatever remarks I 
have applied, more particularly, to one spe- 
cies of the delightful envotion. 

It is of external objects, indeed, and par- 
ticularly of objects of sight, that we think 
most frequently, when we speak or hear of 
beauty; but this does not arise from any 
exclusive peculiarity of the feeling excited by 
these objects, as if the term were only me- 
taphorically applied to others, but because 
external objects are continually around us, 
so as more frequently to excite the emotion 
of beauty ; and in a great measure, too, be- 
cause the human form, itself an object of vi- 
sion, is representative to us of the presence 
of all which we love, or those with whom 
our life is connected, and from whom its 
happiness has been derived^ or from whom 
we hope to derive it. It is not wonderful* 
therefore, that when we think of beauty, we 
should think of that by which the emotion ia 
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most vividly excited, and should be ]ed ac- 
cordingly to seek it there, — 

Where Beauty’s living image, like the Morn 
That wakes m Zephyr’s arms the blushing May, 
Moves onward ; or as Venus, when she stood 
Effulgent ou the pearly car, and smil’d. 

Flesh from the deep, and conscious of her form. 

To see the Tritons tune their vocal shells. 

And each cerulean sister of the flood 
With loud acebim attend her o’er the waves. 

To seek th’ Idalian bower. 

That we are susceptible of a similar de- 
lightful emotion from works of intellect, is 
sufficiently shown by the fine arts, which are 
founded on this happy susceptibility ; nor is 
the delight felt only on the contemplation of 
works of fancy, — at least of fancy in the 
sense in which that term is commonly em- 
ployed ; it is felt in the result of faculties 
that seem, while exercised m the operations 
that produce the beautiful result, to be very 
foreign from every emotion, but that tran- 
quil satisfaction which may be supposed to 
constitute a part of our assent to any inter- 
esting truth. How many theorems are 
there, to which a mathematician applies the 
term beautiful, as readily as it is applied by 
others to the design or the colouring of a 
picture, or to the words or air of a song ; 
and though the delightful emotion which he 
expresses by that word is at once fax inferior 
in degree, and only analogous in kind to the 
emotion excited by those objects, it still is 
so analogous as to deserve the denomina- 
tion. In general physics, in like manner, 
how instantly do we speak of the beauty of 
an experiment, which is so contrived as to 
decide a point that has been long in contro- 
versy, by very simple means, and with the 
exclusion of every foreign circumstance that 
might affect the accuracy of the result ; or 
of the beauty of a theory, which brings to- 
gether many facts that were before dispersed, 
without any obvious bond of union, and ex- 
hibits them in luminous connexion to our 
view. The delightful emotion, m these in- 
tellectual forms of beauty, is, it will be ad- 
mitted, far less lively than when it results 
from external things*. But when we thus 
apply the term beautiful to the works of fa- 
culties, that are not immediately conversant 
with beauty, or in which, at least, beauty is 
scaicely even a secondary consideration, we 
are far from using a metaphor, any more 
than we use a metaphor, when we employ 
the same word in speaking* of the beauty of 
a landscape, and of the beauty of human 
form, which are both objects of sight, but of 
which the resulting emotions, thuogh analo- 
gous, are far from being the same. We em- 
ploy the term, because, from the analogy of 
the d^ight in the different cases, it is the 
only term which can express omr meaning ; 
we do truly feel, on the contemplation of 


^ ♦ jPleasumi of Ijmginatioa*l)ook i* y. S27— 3^5, 


■ such intellectual works, a delightful emotion, 
— as we feel a delightful emotion very simi- 
lar, however superior it may be in intensity 
of pleasure, when we look on the charms 
of nature, or the imitative creations of art ; 
and, as we conceive the very charm which 
we feel, to be diffused and stored in those 
beautiful forms on which we gaze, so does 
the charm which we feel, seem, for the mo- 
ment, to flow over the severest works of in- 
tellect, in the conceptions wfiich are embo- 
died to us. Even reason itself, austere as 
it may seem, is thus only a part of Beauty’s 
universal empire, that extends over mind 
and over matter with equal sway. 

But though by some minds, which have 
not been conversant with the beautiful re- 
sults of scientific mquiry, these severe and 
less obvious charms may not be readily ad- 
mitted, of moral beauty it is surely impossi- 
ble for any one to doubt j that charm which 
IS felt by us, even before we have learned to 
distinguish virtue by its name, and which, 
even to the guilty who have abandoned it, 
still retains a sort of dreadful loveliness, 
which they would gladly forget, but which 
no effort can wholly banish from their re- 
membrance, that is forced still to shudder 
and admire. It is the analogy of this moral 
beauty, indeed, which gives its most attrac- 
tive charm to the beauty of the inanimate 
universe, and which adorns poetry with its 
most delightful images. To give our mere 
approbation to virtue, as we give our assent 
to any truth of reasoning, seems to be as 
little possible, as for those who are not blind, 
to open their eyes,^ in the very sunshine of 
noon, on some delightful scene, and to view 
It as a mere collection of forms without any 
colouring. The softer moral perfections, so 
essential to the happiness, and almost to the 
very existence of society, are like those mild 
lights and gentle graces, in the system of ex- 
ternal things, without which ther repose of na- 
ture would not be tranquillity but death, and 
Its motions, in the waving bough, and the 
foamy waterfall, and the stream that glides 
from it, would be only the agitation of con- 
tiguous particles of matter. Well, indeed 
; may the poet of imagination exclaim, 


In gl the dewy landscapes <if the Spring, 

In ge bright eye of Hesper or the Morn, 

In Nature’s fairest forms, is aught so fair 
As virtuous friendship? asthe^ndid blush 
Of him who stnves with fortune to be lust ? 
The graceful tear that streams for others* woes 
Or the mild majesty of private life, 

Where Peace with ever-blooraing olive crowns 
The gate, —where Honour’s liberal hands effuse 
Unenvied treasures, and the snowy wings 
Of Innocence and Love protect the scene ?# 


In all these cases of moral beauty, as in 
that to which our senses more immediately 
give nse, we conceive the deh'ght which we 


♦ Pleasures of Imagination, book i. v. 500—511 
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feel, to be centred in the moral object ; and 
the very diffusion of the delight seems to 
connect us more closely with that which we 
admire, — ^producing what is not a mere sym- 
pathy but something more intimate, — that 
union of mind with mind, in reflected and 
mingled feeling, w^hich, notwithstanding all 
the absurd mysticism that has been written 
concerning it, has, in the manner which I 
have now described, in part at least, a foun- 
dation in nature. 

But though, in all these great provinces of 
beauty, the material, the intellectual, and the 
moral, an object which we feel to be beau- 
tiful be merely an object with which, in our 
conception, or continued perception, if it be 
an object of sense, or, in our mere concep- 
tion, if it be an object of another kind, we 
have combined, by a sort of mental diffusion, 
the delight which it has excited in us ; why, 
it will be said, do certain objects produce 
this effect ? 

The examination of this point, however, I 
must defer till my next lecture. 


LECTURE LV. 

I. IMMEDIATE EMOTIONS NOT INVOLVING 

NECESSARILY ANY MORAL FEELING 3 . 

BEAUTY, AND ITS REVERSE, CONTINUED. 

DIFFERENT SORTS OF BEAUTY. 

Gentlemen, my last Lectui’e was em- 
ployed in considering and illustrating, by va- 
rious analogous phenomena of the mmd, the 
process by which 1 conceive our feeling of 
delight, that arises from the object which we 
term beautiful, to he reflected, as it were, 
from our mind to the objects which excite 
it ; veiy much in the same way as we spread 
over external things, in the common pheno- 
mena of vision', the colour, which is a feeling 
or state, not of matter, but of mind. A 
beautiful object, when considered by us phi- 
losophically, like the unknown causes of our 
sensations of colour in bodies, considered se- 
parately from our visual sensations, is mere- 
ly the cause of a certain delightful emotion 
which we feel ; a beautiful object, as felt by 
us, when we do not attempt to make any 
philosophic distinction, is, like those colour- 
ed objects which we see around us, an ob- 
ject in which we have diffused the delightful 
feeling of our own mind. Though no eye 
were to behold w^hat is beautiful, we cannot 
but imagine that a certain delight would for 
ever be flowing around it, as we cannot but 
imagine, in like manner, that the loveliest 
flower of the wilderness, which buds and 
withers unmarked, is blooming with the 
same ^lightful hues, which our vision would 
give to it, and surroimded with that sweet- 
ness of fragrance, which, in itself, is but a 


number of exhaled particles, that are sweet- 
ness only in the sentient mind. 

An object, then, as felt by us to be beau- 
tiful, seems to contain, in its own natme, 
the very delight which it occasions. But a 
certain delight must in this case be excited, 
before it can be diffused by reflection on that 
object which is its cause ; and it is only by 
certain objects that the delightful emotion 
is excited. Why, then, it will be said, is 
the effect so limited ? and what circumstan- 
ces distinguish the objects that produce the 
emotion, from those which produce no emo- 
tion whatever, or, perhaps, even an emotion 
that may be said to be absolutely opposite ? 

If the same effect were uniformly produc- 
ed by the same objects, it might seem as ab- 
surd to inquire, how certain objects are 
beautiful and others not so, as to inquire, 
how it happens that sugar is not hitter, nor 
wormwood sweet, — ^the blossom of the rose 
not green, nor the common heibage of our 
meadows red. The question, however, as- 
sumes a very different appearance, when we 
consider the diversity of the emotions ex- 
cited by the same object, and when we con- 
sider the very powerful influence of acciden- 
tal association on our emotions of this kind. 
In such circumstances we may be fairly al- 
lowed to doubt, at least, wEether objects, 
primarily and absolutely, have a power of 
producing this emotion, or whether it may 
not wholly depend on those contingent cir- 
cumstances, which we And and must allow 
to be capable of modifying it to so very great 
an extent. 

That certain circumstances do truly mo- 
dify our emotion of beauty, there can be no 
doubt ; and even that they produce the feel- 
ing, when there is eveiy reason to believe 
that, hut for such circumstances, no emotion 
of the kind would have been excited. The 
influence of what is called fashion, in giving 
a temporary beauty to various forms, is a 
most striking proof of this flexibility of our 
emotion ; and it is a fact too obvious to re- 
quire illustration by example. 

“ If an Euiopean,” says Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds in one of his discourses delivered at 
the Royal Academy, “ if an E.u'opean, when 
he has cut off his beard, and put false hair on 
his head, or bound up his own natural hair 
in regular hard knpts, as unlike nature as he 
can possibly make it, and after having ren- 
dered them immoveable by the help of the 
fdt of hogs, has covered the whole with flour 
laid on by a machine with the utmost regu 
larity, — ^if, when thus attired, he issues forth, 
and meets a CheroKee Indian, who has be- 
stowed as much time at his toilet, and laid 
on with equal care and attention his yellow 
and red ochre, on particular parts of his fore- 
head and cheeks, as he judges most becom- 
ing; whoever of these two despises the 
, other for this attention to the fashion of his 
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country, which ever first feels himself pro- 
voked to laugh, is the baibanan.”* 

It is not necessary, however, to have re- 
course to savage life, to feel how completely 
the ornamental and the ridiculous m all the 
adventitious embellishments of fashion, dif- 
fer only as the eyes which behold them are 
different. The most civilized European may 
soon become, m this respect, a Cherokee, 
and in his nice absurdities of decoration, be 
himself the very thing at which he would 
have laughed before. 

Weary as we soon become of whatever we 
have admired, our weariness is not more 
rapid than our admiration of somethingnew, 
which follow's it, or rather precedes it. It 
seems as if, in order to produce this delight- 
ful emotion, nothing more were necessary 
for us than to say. Let this be beautiful. 
The power of enchantment is almost verified 
in the singular transformations which are 
thus produced j and in many of these, fashion 
is employed in the very way in which magic 
has been commonly fabled to be employed, 
— in making monsters, who are as little con- 
scious of their degradation, while the volun- 
tary metamorphosis lasts, as the hideous but 
unknowing victims of the enchanter’s art. A 
few months, or perhaps even a few wrecks, 
may, indeed, show them what monsters they 
have been; but what is monstrous in the 
past, is seen only by the unconscious mon- 
sters of the present hour, who are again, in 
a few months, to laugh at their own deform- 
ity. What we are, in fashion, is ever beau 
tiful ; but nothing is in fashion so ridiculous, 
as the beauty which has been; as in journey- 
ing with sunshine before us, what is immedi- 
ately under our eye is splendour; but if we 
look back, we see a long shadow behind us, 
though all vrhich is shadow now was once 
brilliant, as the very track of brightness along 
which we move. 

The influence of fashion, on the mere 
toppings of dress, or fui-niture, or equipage, 
is the more valuable as an illustration, from 
the rapidity of its (Sianges, and the universa- 
lity of the emotion which it excites, that 
render it absolutely impossible for the most 
sceptical to doubt its power. The influence 
of particular associations on individual minds 
is, indeed, as powerful as the more general 
influence which, in each individual on whom it 
opemtes, is only one of the forms of that very 
p^icular influence. But, in these cases, it 
might have been doubted whether the pecu- 
liarity ascrib^ to association, might not 
rather have arisen from constitution d diver- 
sity. In the changes o*f universal fashion, 
however, there can be no doubt as to the 
nature of the sway that has been exercised ; 
since every one will readily allow in another. 


that change of which he is conscious in him 
self. 

Yet, even though what is commonly term- 
ed fashion, the modifier or creator of general 
feeling, had not been, it is scarcely possible 
that we should not have discovered the in 
fluence of circumstances on our individual 
emotions. Even in the mere scenery of na- 
ture, which, in its most majestic features, its 
mountains, its rivers, its cataracts, — seems, 
'by its permanence, to mock the power of 
man, how differently do the same objects af- 
fect us, in consequence of the mere accidents 
of former feehngs and former events ! The 
hill and the waterfall may be pleasing to 
every eye ; but how doubly beautiful do they 
seem to the very heart of the expatriated 
Swiss, who almost looks, as he gazes on them, 
for the cottage of his home, half gleaming 
through the spray ; as if they were the very 
hill and the waterfall which had been the 
haunt of his youth. To the exile, in every 
situation, what landscape is so beautiful as 
that which recalls to him perhaps the bleakest 
and dreariest spot of the country, which he 
has not seen for many dismal years ? The 
softest borders of the lake, the gentle emin- 
ences, that seem to rise only to slope into 
the dehghtful valleys between, the fields, the 
groves, the vineyards, in all their luxuriance, 
these have no beauty to his eye. But let 
his glance fall on some rock that extends it- 
self wnthout one tuft of vegetation, or on some 
heath or morass of still more gloomy barren - 
ness, and what w^as indifference tiU then, is 
indifference no more. There is an instant 
emotion at his heart, which, though others 
j might scarcely conceive it to be that of beauty, 

1 is beauty to him ; and it is to this part of the 
scene that his waking eye most frequently 
I turns, as it is it alone which he mingles in his 
dream with the well-remembered scenery of 
other years. 

That our emotion of beauty, which arises 
n*om works of art, is susceptible of modifica- 
tion by accidental circumstances, is equally 
ewdent. There are tastes in composition, 
ot which we are able to fix the period, al- 
most with the same accuracy as we fix the 
dates of any of those great events which fill 
our tables of chronology. What is green or 
scarlet to the eyes of the infant, is green or 
scarlet to the same eyes in boyhood, in youth, 
in mature manhood, in old age ; but the 

work of art which gives delight to the boy, 
may excite no emotion hut that of contempt 
be a miser- 

I able ballad, indeed, which is not read or heard 
with interest in our first years of curiosity * 
l^d erery dauber of a viUage sign-post, who 
knows enough of his art to give four legs, and 
not two merely, to his red lion or blue bear 
IS sure of the admiration of the little critic 
j who stops his hoop or his top to gaze on the 
1 wonders of his skill ^ 
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Even in the judgaients of our maturer 
years, when our discernment of beauty has 
been quickened by frequent exercise, and the 
study of the works of excellence of every age 
has given us a corresponding quickness in 
discerning the opposite imperfections, which 
otherwise we might not have perceived, how 
many circumstances are there, of which we 
are perhaps wholly unconscious, that modify 
our general susceptibility of the emotions of 
this class. Our youth, our age, our prevail- 
ing or temporary passions, the peculiar ad- 
miration which we may feel for some favour- 
ite author, who has become a favourite, per- 
haps, from circumstances that had little rela- 
tion to his general merit, may all concur with 
other circumstances as contingent, in giving 
diversity to sentiments which otherwise 
might have been the same. It is finely ob- 
served by La Bruyere in his Discours de 
Heception, in 1693, when Corneille was no 
more and Bacine still alive, — “ Some,’* says 
he, “ cannot endure that Corneille should be 
preferred or even thought equal to him. 
They appeal to the age that is about to suc- 
ceed. They wait, till they shall no longer 
have to coxmt the voices of some old men, 
who, touched indifferently with whatever re- 
calls to them the first years of their life, love 
perhaps in his CEdipus only the remembrance 
of their youth.” The same idea is happily 
applied, by another Academician, to account 
for the constant presence of love m French 
tragedy, by the universal sympathy which it 
may he expected to excite. “ This passion,” 
says he, “ which is almost the only one that 
can interest women, has nearly an equal influ- 
ence on the other sex. How many are there, 
who have never felt any very violent emo- 
tions of ambition or vengeance ! Scarcely is 
there one who has been exempt from love. 
The young are perhaps under its influence at 
present. With what pleasure do they recog- 
nise themselves in all which they see and 
hear ! The old have loved. How dehghtful 
to them, to be recalled to their fairest and 
happiest years, by the picture of what was 
then the hveliest occupation of their thought ! 
The mere remembrance is, to them, a second 
youth.” 

If the emotion of beauty, which w^e receive 
from external things and works of intellectu- 
al art, be thus under the control of our pas- 
sions and remembrances, the pleasure of 
moral beauty is also, in some measure, imder 
the same control. The great principles of 
moral distinction are indeed too deeply fixed 
in our breast, by our divine Author, to allow 
approbation and pleasure to be attached to 
the contemplation of pure malignity, or with- 
held from pure benevolence. When evil is 
admired, therefore, it is in consequence of 
some disproportionate admiration attached 
to some real or supposed accompanying 
good ; but still it is in the power of cnc^im- 


stances to produce this disproportionate ad- 
miration, and consequently to modify, in a 
great degree, the resulting emotion of moral 
beauty. In one age, or in one country, the 
self-denying virtues are held in highest esti- 
mation ; in another age, or another country, 
the gentler social affections. There are pe- 
riods of society in which valour, that gave 
vmtue its name in the early etliics of one 
mighty people, constitutes almost the whole 
of that national virtue which commands ge- 
neral reverence, at the expense of the calm 
er and far nobler virtues of peace. There 
are other systems of polity in which these 
civil virtues rise to their just pre-eminence, 
and in which valour is admired, less for its 
absolute unthinking intrepidity, than for its 
relation to the sacred rights of which it is the 
guardian or the avenger ; nor does the esti- 
mation perish completely wdth the circum- 
stances that gave rise to it At Rome, even 
when Roman liberty had bowed the neck to 
that gracious despot who prepared, by the 
habit of submission to usurped power, the 
servility that was afterwards, — ^while execu- 
tioner succeeded executioner on the throne 
of the world, — to smile, and to shudder, and 
obey, because others had smiled, and shud- 
dered and kissed the dust before : — in the 
very triumph of usurpation, when a single 
hour at Pharsaha had decided the destiny of 
ages, and Utica had heard the last voice of 
freedom, like the fading echo of some divine 
step retiring from the earth, still slavery it- 
self could not overcome the silent reverence 
of the heart for him who had scorned to he 
a slave. 

Even when proud Cs?sar, 'midst triumphal cars. 

The spoils of nations, and the pomp of wars, 

Iraobly vain, and impotently great, 

Snow’d Rome her Cato’s figure drawn in state. 

As her dead father’s reverend image pass’d, 

The pomp was darken’d, and the day o’ercast. 

The triumph ceased — ^tears gush’d from every ey e ; 
The world^s ^eat victor pass’d unheeded by. 

Her last good man dejected Rome adored. 

And honour’d Caesar’s less than Cato’s sword.* 

Such were the emotions with which the 
actions of Cato w^ere regserded at Rome, and 
continued to be regarded dunng the whole 
reign of the stoical philosophy, producing 
those extravagant comparisons of a mort^ 
and the gods, which were not more impious 
than absurd, and which were little accoidanc 
with the general spirit of a system of plnlo- 
sophy, of which piety to the gods was one of 
the most honourable characteristics. The 
character of perfect moral beauty, however, 
which the life of Cato seemed to exhibit to 
a Roman, — who, if not free, was at least a 
descendant of the frde, — ^is very different from 
that which it would exhibit to the slaves, the 
descendants of slaves, that minister, as their 
ancestors have ministered, to the insignifi- 
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cant grandeiir of some eastern court. I need 
not say, how very different feelings also it ex- 
cites in the mind of those whom Christianity 
has taught a system of morals, that surpasses 
the morality of stoicism as much as the purest 
doctrines of the Porch surpassed, in moral 
excellence, the idle and voluptuous profligacy 
of other systems. 

"With these striking facts before us, it 
seems impossible then to contend for any 
beauty that is absolutely fixed and invariable. 
That general susceptibility of the emotion, 
sensitive, intellectual, and moral, which forms 
a part of our mental constitution, is, it ap- 
pears, so modified by the circumstances in 
which individuals axe placed, that objects 
which, but for these circumstances, would 
not have appeared beautiful to us, do seem 
beautiful ; and that other objects, from the 
same cause, cease to give that delight which 
they otherwise would have produced. It is 
obviously, therefore, impossible to determine, 
with perfect certainty, the great point in 
question as to original beauty ; since, what- 
ever our primary original feelings may have 
been, they must, by the influence of such mo- 
difying circumstances, that are operating from 
the very moment of our birth, be altogether 
diversified, before we are able to speculate 
concerning them, and perhaps even in the in- 
fant, before any visible signs of his emotions 
can be distinctly discovered. 

Since we cannot, then, decide with confi- 
dence, either affirmatively or negatively, in 
such circumstances, all which remains, in 
sound philosophy, is a comparison of mere 
probabilities. Do these however lead us to 
suppose, that ori^naUy all objects are equal- 
ly capable of receiving the primary influences 
of arbitrary or contingent circumstances, 
which alone determine them to be beautiful? 
or do they not rather indicate original ten- 
dencies in the mind, in consequence of which 
it more readily receives impressions of beauty 
from certain objects than from others, how- 
ever susceptible of modification these origi- 
nal tendencies may be, so as afterwards to 
be varied or overcome by the more powerM 
influence of occasional causes ? 

It must not be supposed, in an inquiry of 
this kind, that we are to look to those high 
delights which beauty, in its most attractive j 
forms, affords ; for though it may be false, 
tl^t all the pleasure of beauty is derived from 
advenritious circumstances, it is certainly 
true, at le^t, that our most valuable plea- 
sures of this class are denved from circum- 
stoces with which our imagination has leam- 
ed to emb^ish objects.* The only reason- 
able que^on is, not whether the chief emo- 
tions which we now term emotions of beau- 
ty, be referable to this source, but whether 
we m^t necessarily refer to it every emo- 
tion or this class, of every species and de- 
cree. 


^ If then, in our estimate of mere probabili- 
ties, we attend to the signs which the infant 
exhibits, almost as soon as objects can be 
supposed to be known to him, it is scarcely 
possible not to suspect, at least, that some 
emotions of this kind are felt by him. The 
brilliant colours, in all their variety of gaudi- 
ness, which delight the child and the savage, 
may not mdeed be the same which gwe most 
gratification to our refined sensibility ; but 
still they do give to the child, as they give to 
the salvage, a certain gratification, and a gra- 
tification which we should perhaps still con- 
tinue to feel, if our love of mere gaudy colour- 
mg were not overcome by the delight which, 
in after-life, we receive from other causes 
that are inconsistent with this simple pleasure 
— a delight arising from excellencies which 
the child and the savage have not had skill 
to discern, but wffiich, when discerned, pro- 
duce the impression of beauty, in the same 
manner as the bnlliant varieties of colour that 
are easily distinguished, and, therefoie, in- 
stantly felt to be beautiful. "What child is 
there who, in a toyshop, does not prefer the 
gaudiest toy, if all other circumstances of at- 
traction be the same? or rather, to what 
child are not this very glai*e and glitter the 
chief circumstances of attraction? and in 
what island of savages have our circumnavi- 
gators found the barbarian to differ in this re- 
spect from the child ? The refined critic may 
mdeed feel differently; but this, as I have said, 
does not arise fiom defect of that original 
tendency to receive a pleasing emotion fiora 
the contemplation of those brilliant patch 
woiks of colours wffiich, though he has learn- 
ed to regard them as tawdry, he would, in 
other circumstances, have admired with the 
savage, but from the development of tenden- 
cies to receive pleasure from other causes, 
which are inconsistent with this earlier de- 
lightj^tendencies which axe original, like the 
other, existing in the mind' of the savage 
as^ much as ^ in his own more cultivated 
mind, but existing there inertly, because cir- 
cumstances have not arisen to develop them* 
It IS vain to say, in this case, that the 
pleasure which the gaudy patches of colour 
afford, is not an emotion of aiiv sort, but a 
mere pleasure of sense for, of the direct sen- 
sual pleasure of the different rays of light, w^e 
are capable of judging, as well as the child ; 
and, though we still continue to feel, in many 
cases, an emotion of beauty from objects on 
which brilhant colours are spread in various 
pioportions, we are able to make a sort ot 
analysis of our complex feeling, so as in some 
degree to distinguish our admiring emotion 
as a result of the previous sensitive feeling, 
by which the colours became visible to us, 

If we were to judge by these primary sensi . 
tive feelings alone, it certainly would not be 
on the most bi-illiant colours that our eye 
would love to rest, with that continued in- 
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tentness of vision to which the subsequent 
emotion of beauty leads, by the delight which 
it superadds, before the tawdry has been dis- 
tinguished from finer species of beauty. 
On such colours, it would even be painful for 
it to rest, with that species of contemplation 
which the child indulges, — a contemplation in 
which, if there be many dazzling hues to 
glitter on him, he exhibits often to those a- 
round him an inl^nsity of delight, that, if 
we did not make aUowance for the more vio- 
lent natural expression of pleasure, in our 
early years, might seem even to surpass our 
more refined gratifications, when the sources 
of this happy emotion have been rendered 
at once more copious and more pure, 
and our sensibility has been quickened by 
the very happiness which it has enjoyed. 

The delight, it must be remembered too, 
arises not merely from the specific differences 
of colours as more or less pleasing, in 
which case the most pleasing could not 
be too widely spread, but from distributions 
of colours in gaudy variety, exactly as in the 
finer arrangements of tints, which are beauty 
to our matm'er discernment. : 

I have said, that from the undoubted ef- ’ 
feet of circumstances, in modifying our origi- 
nal tendencies, and of circumstances that may 
in some degree have operated before we ai’e 
capable of ascertaining their influence, it is 
only an estimate of probabilities to which our 
inquiry can lead. In vision, however, as far 
back as we can trace the emotion of beauty, 
some original emotion of this kind does seem 
to be felt in colours, and varied arrange- 
ments of colours ; and if from vision we pass 
to that sense which is next to it in importance ! 
as a som’ce of the feelings that produce our 
emotion of beauty, we shall find another I 
tribe of our sensations that seem, in like man- 
ner, to favour the supposition of some origi- 
nal beauty, however inferior to those other 
analogous emotidns of delight which are to 
be the growth of our matm’er years. The 
class to which I allude, are our sensations of 
sound, a class which seems to me peculiarly 
valuable for illustration, as showing, I con- 
ceive, at once, the influence of original ten- 
dencies, and also of the modifying power of 
contingent circumstances. In different na- 
tions, we find different casts of music to pre- 
vail ; in the variety of these national melo- 
dies, therefore, we recognise the power of cir- 
cumstances in diversifying the original feel- 
ings. But to the diversifying power there are 
limim ; for, however different the peculiar spi- 
rit of the national melodies may be, we find 
that in all nations certain successions of 
sounds alone are regarded as pleasing, — those 
which admit of certain mathematical propor- 
tions in their times of \ubration. It is not 
every series of sounds, then, that is capable 
of exciting the emotion of beauty, but only 
certain series, however varied these may be. 


The universality of this law of beauty in one 
of our senses, in which delight is felt from 
mere arrangements or successions of sounds, 
is a ground of presumption, at least, that all 
beauty is not wholly contingent, and affoids 
analogies, which, not as proofs indeed, but 
simply as analogies, may faiily be extended 
to the other senses. 

Even that fine species of beauty which is 
to be found in the expression of character, 
in animated forms, at least if we admit that 
species of silent language, which has been 
called the language of natural signs, does not 
seem to be, in all its varieties, absolutely de- 
pendent on the mental associations of the 
being who beholds it. These connexions, 
indeed, of the coi’poreal signs of mental qua- 
lities, with the qualities which they have 
been found to express, give to the beauty 
that is admired by us, in our maturer years, 
its principal power ; but, though many, and, 
perhaps, the far greater number of these 
signs are unquestionably learned by experi- 
ence, there seems reason to think, or at least 
there is no valid ground of positive disbelief, 
that there are at least some natural signs in- 
dependent of experience, and equally univer- 
sal m use and in interpretation. A smiling 
countenance, for example, appears, if we 
may judge from the language of his oivn lit- 
I tie features, to be agreeable to the infant, 
and a frowning countenance to be disagreea- 
ble to him, as soon as he is capable of ob- 
serving the different lineaments or motions 
which are developed in the smile or frown j 
I though, I admit, it would be too much to 
j say, with certainty, that even these signs, 

I which we term natiu'al, may not themselves 
1 be acquired by earlier observations than any 
which we are accustomed to take into ac- 
count. Yet still, though the interpretation, 
even in these cases, may, however early, re- 
sult from still earlier expeilence only, this has 
not been proved ; nor is it necessaiy, from 
the general analogies of mind, to assume it 
as certain, without particular proof in the 
particular case. To those,''theiefore, whose 
philosophic spirit is easily alai’med by the 
word instinct, as if it expressed a connexion 
peculiarly mysterious, when, in truth, every 
connexion of one feeling with another, is 
equally mysterious, or equally free from 
mysteiy, and cannot, fail to be so regarded 
by every one who has learned to consider 
accurately what is meant, even by the most 
regular antecedences and consequences of 
the events of nature ; to that class of philo* 
sophers, who think that the word experience 
accoimts for every thing, without reflecting 
on what it is that experience itself must pri- 
marily have been founded, — ^it may seem xm- 
philosophic thus to speak of the possible in- 
stinctive use, or instinctive interpretation of 
smiles, or frowns, or signs of any sort. Yet^ 
how many cases are there, in which it is ab^ 
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solutely impossible to deny these very in- 
stmcts ; and cases too, in which the imme- 
diate effect of the instinct, as much as in the 
supposed case of beauty, is the production 
of emotion of some sort, or at least of the 
visible signs of emotion. In some of the 
lowest of the animals which we have domes- 
ticated, — in the cry of the hen, for example, 
the first time that a bird of prey is seen ho- 
vering at a distance, that cry, of which the 
force is so instantly, and so fully compre- 
hended, by the little tremblers that cower 
beneath her wing, who does not perceive, in 
this immediate emotion of terror, an inter- 
pretation of natural signs, as instinctive as 
the language of affection that is instinctively 
used ? Such a cry of alarm, indeed, is not 
necessary to the human mother of the little 
creature that has a safer shelter continually 
around him. But there are positive signs 
of pleasure, of which a delightful emotion 
maybe the immediate consequence, as there 
are negative signs, which are merely warn- 
ings of evil to be shunned, that are followed 
immediately by an emotion of a different 
kind ; and these additional sources of enjoy- 
ment, it is not unworthy of the kindness of 
Heaven to have communicated to the infant, 
who may thus feel, in the caress, a delight 
of more than mere tactual softness. The 
cry of the parent fowl scarcely seems more 
quick to be understood, than the smile of 
the mother, to awake in the little heart that 
throbs within her arms an answering delight ; 
nor is there any philosophic inconsistency in 
opposing it, whatever error there might be 
in affirming it positively, to be a part of a 
natural language of emotion, which, like the 
undoubted natural language of other ani- 
mals, is instinctively understood, in every 
age of life, ^ in every nation of the globe, 
and which is already felt as happiness or af- 
fection, before the happiness, of which it is 
the promise, can itself have been felt or even 
anticipated. 

Of a still finer species of emotion, per- 
haps, than even ihat which arises firom looks 
or features of the living countenance, may be 
counted the pleasure which is felt from the 
contemplation of moral beauty ; and yet, if 
we trace back this feeling through a series 
of years, in the progress of individual emo- 
tion, though we may find many variations of 
it in various circumstances; it is far from 
eertam, that we shall find it more lively in 
mauhemd, than in the early years of the un 
reflecting boy. It is not to be expected, in- 
deed, tte moral beauty is to be felt, before 
the consequences of actions, which render 
them to our conception moral, can be appre- 
ciated, or that it is to he felt, hut in those 
very cases, in which such consequences can 
be known* There are many offences, there- 
fore, that excite our instant abhorrence, of 
which a boy cannot feel the moral atrocity, 


as there are many virtues, of which he is in 
capable of feeling moral charm. But, 
in virtuous actions, of which the nature can 
be distinctly conceived by him, he is not the 
dullest to feel what is lovely, nor the dullest 
to feel, mixed wuth his indignation and his 
pity, disgust at actions of a different sort. 
In the ballad which he exults or weeps to 
hear, he loves and hates with a love and ha- 
tred, at least as strong as axe felt by those to 
whom he listens ; and it seems as if, far from 
requiring any slow growth of circumstances, 
to mature or develop his emotions, there 
were nothing more necessary to his feeling 
of the beauty of an heroic sacrifice, than his 
knowledge that an act was truly heroic, and 
nothing more necessary to his emotions oi 
an opposite kind, than his knowledge that 
there was cruelty, or ingratitude on earth. 

The observations which I have now made 
on different species of beauty, are not urged 
by me, as if of evidence sufficient to prove, 
positively, that we have feelings of beauty, 
which may be said to be original or inde- 
pendent of accidental associations of every 
sort; since this point, as I have already 
stated, is beyond our power to determine 
with perfect accuracy, because the mind can- 
not be a subject of our distinct examination, 
till many accidental causes, of the power ot 
which, m the peculiar circumstances of the 
infant mind, we may be without the slight- 
est suspicion, may have modified its original 
tendencies in the most important respects. 
The burthen of proof, however, does not 
rest with the believers, but with the denkrs 
of original beauty; and, since the inquiry 
has not for its object what may be affirmed 
with certainty, but merely what may he re- 
garded as more or less probable, even these 
very slight remarks may perhaps have been 
sufficient to show the greater probability to 
be on the side of that opinion, which sup- 
poses that all objects are ‘‘not originally to 
the mind the same in beauty or deformity, 
or, to speak more accurately, that all objects 
are not originally equally incapable of excit- 
ing either of these emotions ; but, on the 
contrary, that, though accidental circum- 
stances may produce one or other of these 
emotions, when, but for the mere accidents^ 
neither of them would have been produced, 
or may variously modify, or even reverse in 
some c^es, the original tendencies; there 
yet are in the mind some origmal tendencies, 
independent of all association, — ^tendencies 
to feel the emotion of beauty on the con- 
templation of certain objects, and the emo- 
tion opposite to that of beauty, on the con- 
templation of certain other objects. 

This latter supposition, which, doubtful 
as the question must, from the very nature 
of the circumstances, always be, seems to 
my o^vn belief the more reasonable, is ren- 
dered, I think, not less, but more certain, b/ 
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tlie arguments wliich are urged against it, 
arguments that seem to me founded on a 
very false view of the circumstances that 
should he expected to follow, if the doctnne 
against which they are urged were just, or 
which, at least, are not applicable to the 
particular view which I have given you of 
beauty as an emotion, not a direct sensation. 

It IS not a sense of beauty, you must have 
remarked, for which I have contended, — a 
sense which, like our other senses, must 
force upon the mind constantly, or almost 
constantly, a particular feeling, when a parti- 
cular object is present. The feeling of beauty, 
according to my view of it, js not a sensation, 
but an emotion, a feeling subsequent to the per- 
ception or conception of the object termed 
beautiful ; and which, like other emotions, 
may, or may not, follow the particular percep- 
tion or conception, according to the circum- 
stances in which those primary feelings, to 
which it is only secondary, may have arisen. 

It is vain, therefore, to contend, that ob- 
jects which prenously impressed us with no 
feeling of their beauty, may become beautiful 
to us, in consequence of associations ; that is 
to say, of former pieasmg or unpleasing feel- 
ings, peculiar to ourselves; for though it 
might be absurd to suppose that these former 
feelings could give us a new sense, it is far 
from absurd, that the objects of them may 
oecome to our minds the subjects of new 
pleasing emotions, and of emotions similar, 
perhaps, to those which were formerly ex- 
cited by other objects. That we are origin- 
ally susceptible of various other emotions is 
admitted, and even contended, by those who 
would trace to the suggestion of them our 
feeling of beauty ; and these original suscep- 
tibilities, they will surely allow, may, like the 
susceptrbihty of beauty, be variously modified, 
by the circumstances in which the individual 
may be placed, and may be produced, in con- 
sequence of firmer associations, in circum- 
stances in which they otherwise would not 
have arisen. There is not a single emotion, 
indeed, which does not admit of constant 
modifications in this way. Our love, our 
hate, our wonder, are at least as much de- 
pendent on the natiue of our past feelings, as 
our delight in what seems to us beautiful. 
Why should this one emotion, then, be ex- 
pected to differ from our other emotions, 
which are confessedly capable of being awak- 
ened or suspended, in different circumstances, 
though the mere object of contemplation be 
the same ? To those, accordingly, who, 
from being accustomed to consider beauty as 
either permanent and unchangeable in ob- 
jects, or as absolutely contingent on acci- 
dental associations, may find some difficulty 
in reconciling original beauty, of any sort or 
degree, with that influence of circumstances, 
which may modify it or overcome it, it may 
be of some assistance, to consider the analogy 


of our other emotions ; since we shall find, 
that this original tendency, subject to modi- 
fication, which I suppose to take place in our 
feelings of beauty, is what truly takes place 
m our other emotions ; with which, there- 
fore, the emotion of beauty, in its variations 
in various circumstances may well be suppos- 
ed to correspond. Let us take, for example, 
our emotions of desire — feelings as lively, at 
least, as our emotion of beauty, and in many 
cases far more lively — ^which anse in the 
mind, too, in circumstances in some degree 
similar ; not on the contemplation of a pre- 
sent delightful object, indeed, hke beauty, 
but on the contemplation of some dehght 
that is future. No one, surely, whatever 
his opinion may be, as to the original indiffer- 
ence of objects that now seem beautiful, will 
maintain that all objects, painful and pleas- 
ing, are equally capable, originally, of excit- 
ing the emotion of desire. Yet no one, 1 
conceive, will deny, that it is in the power of 
general fashion, or of various accidental cir- 
cumstances, to render objects desimble, or, 
in other words, capable of exciting, when 
contemplated, this emotion of desire, that 
otherwise would have been not indifferent 
merely, but peihaps positively disliked ; and 
to make objects cease to be desirable, which 
would have been highly prized by us, but for 
the factitious circumstances of society, or ac- 
cidents that may have operated on ourselves 
with peculiar influence. There is a mode, 
in our very wishes, as there is a mode in the 
external habiliments which we wear; and, in 
their different objects, the passions of differ- 
ent ages and countries are at least as various, 
as the works of taste, to which they give 
their admiration. When, at the Restoration, 
the austerity of the Protectorate was suc- 
ceeded by the disgraceful profligacy of the 
royal court, and when there was an immed- 
iate change of the desirableness of certain 
objects, as if our very susceptibilities of ori- 
ginal passion had been changed, we do not 
suppose that any real change took place in 
the native constitution gf man. In every 
original moral tendency or affection, he was 
precisely what he was before. In all ages, 
the race of mankind are bom with certain 
susceptibilities, which, if circumstances were 
not different, would lead them as one great 
multitude to form very nearly the same 
wishes ; but the difference of circumstances 
produces a corresponding diversity of pas- 
sions, that scarcely seem to flow from the 
same source. In like manner, the race of 
mankind, considered as a great multitude, 
might be in all ages, endowed with the same 
susceptibihties of the emotion of beauty, 
which would lead them upon the whole, to 
find the same pleasure, in the contemplation 
of the same objects, if different circumstances 
did not produce views of utility, and associa- 
tions of various sorts, that diversify the emo- 
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tion itself. It is the same in different periods 
ot life of the same individual ; the desirable- 
ness of objects varying, at least, as much as 
the feeling of beauty, I may add,^ that as 
there seem to be, in individuals, oiiginal con- 
stitutional tendencies to certain passions, 
rather than to others ; so there might be a 
constitutional difference, with respect to the 
original susceptibility of the emotion of 
beauty, that, of itself, might render certain 
objects more delightful to certain minds than 
others. But still, when the race of mankind 
are considered as one great multitude, as 
their native original tendencies to passion 
may he considered as the same, their native 
original susceptibilities of the pleasing im- 
pressions of beauty, in certain cases, might 
also have been the same ; though, as these 
original tendencies, if they did exist, might 
yet admit of being variously diversified, to 
measure them by any standard, would, even 
in these circumstances, he still as impracti- 
cable, as if there were no original tendencies 
whatever. There is no standard of desire ; 
and as little, even in these circumstances, 
should we expect to find an absolute stand- 
ard of beauty. All of which we might phi- 
losophically speak, would be the agreement 
of the greater number of mankind m certain 
desires, and the agreement of the greater 
number of cultivated minds in certain emo- 
tions of beauty. 

That the feeling of beauty, which so rea- 
dily arises when the mind is passive, and ca- 
pable, therefore, of long trams of reverie, 
should not arise when the mind is busied 
with other objects of contemplation, or even, 
in any very high degree, when the mind is 
employed in contemplating the beautiful ob- 
ject itself, but in contemplating it, with a 
critical estimation of its merits or defects, is 
no proof, as has been supposed, that trains 
of associate images are essential to the pro- 
duction of the emotion, but is what might 
very naturally be suspected, though no such 
trains were at all concerned. The feeling of 
beauty, it must be remembered, is not, as I 
have already said, a sensation, but an emo- 
tion. A certain perception must previously 
exist ; and though the perception may have 
a tendency to induce that different state of! 
mind which constitutes the emotion, it has a 
tendency also, by suggestion, to induce many 
other states, and in ceiiain circumstances, 
when there are any strong desires in the 
mind, may induce those other states, which 
may be accordant with the paramount ex- 
ist^ desires,^ more readily than the emotion 
winch has no peculiar accordance with them. 
It is the same in this case, too, with our 
other emotions* as with that of beauty. 
When we are intent on attain of study, how 
many objects occur to the mind, which, in 
other circumstances, would be followed by 
other emotions, — ^by various Wires, for ex- 


ample, — but which are not followed by their 
own specific desires, merely in consequence 
of our greater interest in the subject, the re- 
lations of which we are studying. Nor is 
this peculiar to our emotions only. It ex- 
tends in some degree even to our very sensa- 
tions. In two individuals who walk along 
the same meadow, the one after suffering 
some very recent and severe affliction, and 
the other with a light heaTt, and an almost 
vacant mind, how very different, in number 
and intensity, are the mere sensations that 
arise at every step ! Yet we surely do not 
deny, to him who scarcely knows that there 
are flowers around him, an original suscepti 
bility of being affected by the fragrance oi 
that very violet, the faint odour of which is 
now wafted to him in vain. 

The great ai‘gument, however, which is 
urged by the deniers of any original beauty, 
is founded on that very view of the fluctua- 
tions of all our emotions of this class, which 
I endeavoured to exhibit to you in the early 
part of this lecture. When we consider the 
changes of every kind, with respect to all, or, 
at least, nearly all the vaneties of this order 
of our emotions, not merely in different na- 
tions, or different ages ofthe world, but even 
in the same individual, in the few years that 
constitute his life; and in many important 
respects, perhaps, in a few months or weeks, 
can we suppose they say, that amid these in- 
cessant changes, of which it is not difficult 
for us to detect the source, there should be 
any beauty that deserves the honourable dis- 
tinction of being independent and original ? 
In what respect, however, does this formi- 
dable argument differ from that equally for- 
midable argument which might be urged 
against the distinctions of truth and false- 
hood? those distinctions, which it is impos- 
sible for the very sceptic, who professes to 
deny them, not to admit in his own interna* 
conviction, and the validity of which, the de- 
niers of any original beauty would be fax 
from denying, or even wishing to weaken ; 
since the very wish to convince of the truth 
of their theory, whatever it may be, must be 
founded on this very distinction of a pecu- 
liar capacity in the mind, of a feeling of the 
truth of certain arguments, rather than of 
certain opposite arguments. If our tastes, 
however, fluctuate,^ do not our opinions of 
every sort vary in like manner? and is not 
the objection in the one case, then, as pow- 
erful as in the other? or, if powerless in one, 
must it not be equally powerless in both? I 
need not speak of different nations, or ages 
of the world, in this, more than of the other 
case, ofthe very different systems of opinions 
of savage, semi-harbdTOus, and civilized life, 
in all their varieties of climate and state. 
Here, too, it is sufficient to think of one in- 
dividual, to compare the wisdom of the ma- 
ture well-educated man, with the ignorance 
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of his boyhood, and the proud, but irregular 
and fluctuating acquirements of hia more ad- 
vanced youth; and if, notwithstanding all 
these changes, when perhaps not a single 
opinion ultimately remains the same, we yet 
cannot fail to believe, that truth is something 
more than a mere arbitrary xceling, the re- 
sult of accidental circumstances, that there 
is, in short, an original tendency in the mind 
to assent to certajn propositions, rather than 
to certain other propositions opposite to 
these ; we surely are not entitled to infer 
from the changes in the emotion of beauty, 
not more striking, that all in the mental 
susceptibility of it, is arbitrary and accidental. 

Again, however, I must repeat, that m 
this review of the argument, I am not con- 
tending for the positive originality and inde- 
pendence of any species of beauty, tut mere- 
ly considering probabilities; and that, al- 
though, from the circumstances as they ap- 
pear to us, I am led to adopt the ^eater 
probability of some original tendencies to 
feelings of this class, I am far from consider- 
ing these as forming the most important of 
the class, or even as bearing any high pro- 
portion, in number or intensity, to the mul- 
titude of delightful feelings of the same order, 
that beam for ever, like a sort of radiant at- 
mosphere within, on the cultivated mind, be- 
coming thus, in their ever-increasing variety, 
one of the happiest rewards of years of stu- 
dy, that were too delightful in themselves to 
need to be rewarded. 


LECTURE LVL 

I. BIMEDIATE EMOTIONS, NOT NECESSARILY 

INVOLVING ANY MORAL FEELING 3. 

BEAUTY, AND ITS REVERSE, CONTINUED 

THE EMOTION OF BEAUTY SEEMS TO BE AN 
ORIGINAL FUELING OF THE MIND. — ^IVIR. 
ALISON’S THEORY. 

Gentlemen, the inquiries which engag- 
ed us in the Lecture of yesterday, related to 
the influence of accidental circumstances, on 
our emotion of beauty, an influence which we 
found to be capable of producing the most 
sti iking diversities, in oiu* susceptibility of 
these emotions, of every species, whether 
arising from the contemplation of objects ma- 
tenal, intellectual, or moral. So very strik- 
ing, indeed, did these diversities appear, on 
our review, as naturally to give occasion to 
the inquiiy, whether feelings, that vary so 
much, with all the variety of the circumstan- 
ces that have preceded them, may not whol- 
ly depend on that influence, on which they 
have manifestly depended, to so gi'eat an ex- 
tent. 1 stated to you, that, in such an in- 
quiry, it is not possible to attain confidence 
in the result, since all the circumstances] 


which it would be necessary to know, can- 
not be known to us. It is long before the 
intellectual processes of the infant mind are 
capable of being distinctly revealed to ano- 
ther, directly or indirectly ; and, in this most 
important of all periods, when thought is 
slowly evolved from the rude elements of 
sensation, the veiy cfrcumstance, the influ- 
ence of which we wish to trace, must have 
been exerting an influence that is wholly un- 
perceived by us. The question, therefore, as 
to any susceptibility in the mind, of being af- 
fected with impressions of original beauty, is 
a question of probabilities, and nothing more. 

Proceeding, then, with this limited eonfi 
deuce, in the results of our inquiry, we en- 
deavoured to consider the phenomena of 
this order of our emotions, not, indeed, in 
perfect freedom from the influence of pre- 
ceding accidental circumstances, since this 
distinct analysis is beyond our power, but 
with as near an approach to it as it was pos- 
sible for us to attain ; and, after a compari- 
son of the probabilities, we found, I think, 
reason, I will not say to believe, but at least 
to mcline to the opinion, that we are truly 
endovred with some original susceptibilities 
of this class, — susceptibihties, however, that 
are not so independent of arbitrary circum- 
stances of association as to be incapable of 
being modified, or even wholly overcome by 
other tendencies that may be superinduced, 
but which, at the same time, are not so de- 
pendent on such circumstances, as, when 
these circumstances have not occmxed to fa- 
vour them, nor any other circumstance more 
powerful to coimteract them, to be, of them- 
selves, incapable of affecting us in the slight- 
est degree with any of those delightful emo- 
tions, of w'hich we have been endeavouring 
to trace the origin. 

In examining this point, it was of great 
importance to make you sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with one radical distinction ; and, I trust, 
that now, after the remai'ks which I made, 
you are in no danger of confounding that 
view of beauty, which regards it as an emo- 
tion, dependent on the existence of certain 
previous perceptions or conceptions, which 
may induce it, but may also, by the opera- 
tion of the common laws of suggestion, in- 
duce, at other times, in like manner, other 
states of mind, exclusive of the emotion, — 
with the very different doctrine, that regards 
beauty as the object of a peculiar internal 
sense, which might, therefore, from the ana- 
logy conveyed in that name, be supposed to 
be as uniform, in its feelings, as our other 
senses, on the presence of their particular 
objects, are uniform, or nearly uniform, in 
the intimations afforded by them. Such a 
sense of beauty, as a fixed regular object, we 
assuredly have not ; but it does not follow 
] that we are without such an origmal suscep- 
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tibitity of a mere emotion, that is not, like 
sensation, the direct and uniform effect of 
the presence of its objects, but may vary in 
the occasions on which it rises, like our other 
emotions; love, for example, or hate, or 
astonishment, which various circumstan- 
ces may produce, or various other circum- 
stances may prevent from arising. 

In conformity, then, with this view, 
though, from a comparison of all the circum- 
stances of the case, as far as they can be 
known to us, I am led to regard the mind, 
as having originally certain tendencies to emo- 
tions of beauty, in consequence of which it 
maybe impressed with them, on the contem- 
plation of certain objects, without the ne- 
sessaxy previous influence of any contingent 
circumstances, I yet allow the power of such 
circumstances, not merely to produce anal- 
ogous emotions, when othenvise these would 
not have arisen, hut also to modify, and even 
in some cases, to overcome our original ten- 
dencies themselves, in the same manner as 
we found that our original tendencies 
to other emotions might be modified and 
overcome, in particular cases of a different 
kind. I allow this influence of circumstances 
on our emotions of beauty, in the same man- 
ner as I allow the very general empire of pre- 
judice, and the power of all the accidental 
circumstances, which may prepare the mind, 
less or more, for the reception, or for the de- 
nial of truth, though I do not regard truth it- 
self as arbitrary iii its own nature ; that is to 
say, since truth is only a general name of a 
feeling common to many propositions, I do 
not regard all propositions, and the proposi- 
tions opposite to them, as equally fitted to 
excite this feeling of truth in the mind. The 
analogy of truth, indeed, as that which there 
is a greater original tendency to feel, in cer- 
tain propositions, than in others, though a 
tendency, which circumstances may, in cer- 
tain minds, weaken and even reverse, seems 
to me a very important one, in this ^scus- 
sion, since precisely the same arguments 
which are urged by those who contend for 
the exclusive influence of association in the 
production of beauty, might he urged, as I 
showed you, with equal force, against those 
distinctions of truth and falsehood, which 
the a-ssertors of the creative influence of as- 
sociation, in the less important department 
of taste, would surely be unvrilling to aban- 
don. If It be in the power of circumstances 
to make us regard objects as beautiful, which, 
but for those circumstances, would not have 
exmted any emotion whatever, and, in many 
cases, even to reverse om emotions, which is 
all that the deniers of original beauty can 
maintain ; it is not less in the power of cir- 
cumstances, as the history of the different 
superstitions of the world, and of the very 
schools of wisdom, in all the various depart- 
ments of philosophy, sufficiently shows, to 


make us regard as true, what we otherwise 
should have regarded as false, and false what 
we otherwise should have regarded as true. 
The mind is formed, indeed, to feel truth, 
and to feel beauty ; but it is formed also to 
be affected by chcumstances, t'ne influence 
of which may, in any particular case, be in- 
consistent with either of those feelings ; and 
the resulting belief, or the resulting emotion, 
may naturally be supposed to vaiy with 
the strength of these accidental circum- 
stances. 

When I say, then, of the mind, that there 
seems greater reason, on the whole, to sup- 
pose it endowed with some onginal susceptibi- 
lity of this pleasing emotion, I speak of these 
original susceptibilities, as developed in cir- 
cumstances, in which the feelings which 
certain objects would naturally tend to ex- 
cite, are not opposed by more powerful feel- 
ings ; by views of utility, for example, which 
J are promoted, in many cases, by deviations 
from forms, that of themselves would be the 
most pleasing — or, by the influence of habit- 
ual or even accidental associations. These 
unquestionably may, as we have already seen, 
suspend and even reverse our emotions of 
beauty, as they suspend or reverse our other 
emotions, even our most powerful emotions 
of desire ; but, though they do this, it may 
be only in the same way, as every greater 
force overcomes a less, which still implies 
the existence of that less, though, if we saw 
only the one simple emotion, that results 
from the conflict of the unequal forces, we 
might be led to thmk that the impelling cause 
also was simple, and wholly in the direction 
of the emotions which we perceive. The 
writers, therefore, who would reduce our emo- 
tions of beauty entirely to the influence of 
association, and who endeavour to justify 
their theory by instances of the power of 
particular associations, seem to make far too 
great an assumption. They do not prove 
the influence of original beauty to he nothing, 
by proving the influence of other principles 
to be somethuig more. What eye is there, 
however little exercised it maybe in discrim- 
mating forms, which does not, at least in 
the mature state of the mind, whatever it may 
have done originally, feel the beauty of the 
circle or of the ellipse, considered simply as 
figures, without regard to any particular end ? 
and though it may be easy to collect in- 
stances, in which we prefer to these forms, 
some one of the angular figures, on accoimt 
of some useful purpose to which the angular 
figure, though less pleasing in itself, may be 
subservient, this does not prove that the 
curve is not felt p more beautiful in itself, 
but only that it is not felt to be beautiful, 
where the piecing emotion which of itself it 
would excite, is overcome by the pamM feel- 
ing that arises from ohrious unfitness, in 
comparison with some other figure more suit- 
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able. Though a circle, for example, may hi 
itself be more pleasing than an oblong, we 
may yet prefer an oblong for our doors and 
windows ; the feelings of comparative con- 
venience and inconvenience being more 
powerful than the feelings which they over- 
come, of beauty in the mere form, consider- 
ed without reference to an end ; or rather the 
fitness of one form for the use intended, in- 
volving in itself ^ species of beauty which 
may be termed natural beauty as much as the 
other. In the mere bodily sense of taste, we 
never think of contending, that all the ori- 
ginal affections of the sense are indifferent, 
and become agreeable or disagreeable, by 
mere association ; yet we know well, that it 
is in the power of habit to modify and re- 
verse these feelings, so as to render a luxur}- 
to one, what is absolutely nauseous to ano 
ther. Different nations have, indeed, an ad- 
miration of very different works of genius ; 
but the mere cookery of different nations is, 
perhaps, still more stnkingly various than 
their prevalent intellectual tastes. There is 
unquestionably, however, an original ten- 
dency to delight in sweetness, though cer- 
tain circumstances may induce a preference 
of what is bitter, and there may, too, easily 
be an original tendency to feel the emotion 
of beauty from certain objects, though, by 
the similar influence of circumstances, we 
may be led to prefer to them, colours or pro- 
portions of a different kind. Upon the whole, 
the probable inference which, as I have al- 
ready said, seems to me the most legitimate 
that can be drawn from the phenomena of 
beauty, with respect to its existence as an 
original emotion, is, that certain objects, 
various perhaps in different individuals, do 
tend originally, and without any views of in- 
direct utility, or any previous associations, 
* to excite emotions that are agreeable in 
themselves, and capable of being reflected 
back, and comlrined with the agreeable ob- 
ject ; but that these may be variously modi- 
fied by views of utility, or by permanent or 
even accidental associations j since there is 
nothing in any of our original tendencies 
which implies that they must be omnipotent, 
and the same in all times and circumstances. 
To the child, at least as soon as he is ca- 
pable of making known to us in any way his 
delights and preferences, certain objects seem 
to he productive, in a higher degree than 
others, of that pleasing emotion, which we 
denominate beauty, when reflected and em- 
bodied, as it were, in the objects that excite 
it; and as certainly this delightful emotion 
varies in the course of his hfe, from object 
to object, innumerable times, according to 
circumstances, which we may not always be 
able to detect, but which it is generally not 
very difficult to trace, at least in some of their 
most striking and permanent influences. 

In the case of those theories, which would 


refer all beauty in the forms and colours, or 
other qualities of material things, to the sug- 
gestion of mental qualities, and the success 
sion of associate trains of images in accord- 
ance with these, there is one circumstance 
which may have led to the illusion, if the the* 
ones are truly to be held to be illusive ; and it 
is a circumstance common, you will perceive, 
to all those cases on which the theories are 
professedly founded. But the mere laws of 
suggestion, though no other laws of mind 
were concerned, and though beauty, as a 
prim^ durect emotion, were the exclusive 
invariable result of certain perceptions in all 
mankind ahke, as immediate as the percep- 
tions themselves, analogous objects would 
unquestionably suggest analogous objects; 
and, where the suggestions were rapid, and 
the pleasing emotion of beauty continued to 
coexist wdth various suggestions, it might 
not be very obvious, when we endeavoured 
to review the whole series of feelings, to 
which set of feelings the priority should be 
assigned; and whether the emotion which 
perhaps led to the suggestions of the analo- 
gous objects, by the mere influence of this 
common delightful feeling, might not be it- 
self rather the result of them. The plea 
sure which preceded the suggestion of an 
agreeable object, and still continued after 
that object was suggested, might thus seem 
to be the effect of the suggestion of the 
agreeable object itself. When, therefore, in 
our endeavour to explain the beauty of any 
corjporeal form, we dwell on it for any length 
of time, or even when we dwell on it with 
that mere passive gaze of pleasure which its 
beauty excites, a variety of analogous ob- 
jects may be suggested during the delightful 
contemplation ; and, among these, since the 
different mental affections, intellectual and 
moral, which we feel in ourselves, or ob- 
serve in others, must present to us the 
most interesting of all analogies, it is not 
wonderful that some analogous mental qua- 
lities should very readily arise in our mmd, 
as any other analogous object is suggested in 
any other train. The pleasure attached to 
the contemplation of the mental quality will, 
of course, blend with the pleasure previously 
felt from the material object ; and may be 
conceived to be itself the chief constituent 
of that primary pleasure, since the subse- 
quence is too rapid to be distinguishable on 
reflection. There is a pleasure also, it 
must be remembered, in such a case, from 
the mere perception of the analogy of the 
coexisting objects of thought, — a pleasure 
that constitutes the whole charm of the me- 
taphorical language of the poet and the rhe- 
torician, — ^which gives, therefore, an addi- 
tional delight to the mental suggestion when 
the kindred image is suggested, and conse- 
quently leads us the more to ascribe to it 
the whole delight which we feel. But 
2 ^ 
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though, when we consider any forms and 
colours, simple or combined, the analogy of 
some mental aifection may be suggested, and 
though, when the analogous feeling is sug- 
gested, the pleasure of the beauty may be 
greatly increased, this is no proof that the 
material objects themselves are not pleasing, 
independent of the suggestion, though not 
perhaps to an equal degiee. The softness 
of moonshine may derive no slight charm, 
and perhaps its chiefest charm, from the 
mild graces of the mmd which it suggests, 
or the remembrance of many a delightful 
evening walk with friends whom we loved. 
But this certainly is far from proving that 
this softness of moonshine would not he de- 
lightful, in any degree, if it had not excited 
such analogous conceptions. The sun, 
bursting in all his majesty, like the sove- 
reign of the ethereal world, through the 
clouds, which he seems to annihilate with 
the very brightness of his glory, presents un- 
questionably many moral analogies which 
add to our dehght, when we gaze, above or 
below, on that instant change which all na- 
ture seems to feel : — 

Denso velamxue nubis 
Obsitus, et tetii prcssus ealigine Titan, 

Nativo demum radiantis acumxne lucis 
Nubila pemunpit Victor, seque assent orbi, 
Splendidus, et toto rutilans spatiatur Oljmpo. 

The similitude which these beautiful 
verses develop, is unquestionably most pleas- 
ing. Butwoiild there, indeed, be no de- 
light in the contemplation of so magnificent 
an object, if some moral analogy were not 
excited, and if the sun itself, with the instant 
succession of darkness and splendour, and 
the light diffused over every object beneath, 
were all of which our mind could be said to 
be conscious? 

TTiougb, in this question of probabilities 
which we Aavebeen coi^idering, the prepon- 
derance seems to me to be in favour of the be- 
lief of some original tendencies to the emotion 
of beauty, on the contemplation of certain 
objects, I have already said, that it is only a 
small part of this order of emotions, which 
we can ascribe to such a source ; and these, 
as I conceive, of very humble value, in rela- 
tion to other more important emotions of the 
order, which are truly the production of asso- 
ciations of various kinds. Though all objects 
mi^htnot have been origmally indifferent, the 
objects of our livelier emotions at present, are 
certainly those which speak to us of moral 
analogies and happy remehihrances. It will 
not be an uninteresting inqiury, then, in 
what way these associations operate, in giv- 
ing birth to the emotions, or in aiding them 
with sudi powerful accessions of delight, 
us pass, then, from the question of ori- 
ginal beauty, to this sriH more important in- 
vestigarion. 

The investigation, when we first enter on 


it, may seem a very easy one. It is, as we 
have found from our examination of the laws 
; of mind, the nature of one object, either per- 
ceived or conceived, to suggest, by the com- 
mon laws which regulate our trains of thought 
at all times, some other object or feeling, 
that has to it some one of many relations ; 
and this again may suggest others, related 
to it in like manner. Each suggestion, dur- 
ing a long train of thought, may be the sug- 
gestion of some delightfuf object, and thus 
indirectly of the delightful emotions which 
such objects were of themselves capable of 
inducing ; and though the amount of grati- 
fication additional, in each separate sugges- 
tion, may be slight, the gratification afforded 
by a long series of such images, all delight- 
ful in themselves, and all harmonizing with 
the object immediately before us, may be 
very considerable, — so considerable as to be 
sufficient not to favour merely, but absolute- 
ly to constitute that emotion, to which we 
give the name of beauty. Such is the view 
of the origin of this emotion, which has been 
given, with much felicity of language, and 
with much happy illustration of example and 
analysis, by my very ingenious and very elo- 
quent friend, the author of the Essays on 
the Nature and Principles of Taste. The 
continued suggestion of trains of harmoniz- 
ing images, M*. Alison considers as essen- 
tid to the emotion, which consists, accord- 
ing to him, not more m the kindred asso- 
ciate feelings themselves, that are recalled 
to the mind, than in the peculiar delight at- 
tending what he terms the exercise of the 
imagination in recalb'ng them ; that is to 
say, according to the view which I have 
given you of our mental functions, the de- 
hght which he supposes to attend the mere 
suggestion of image after image in associate 
and harmonizing trains of thought. This#- 
opinion, as to the delight of the mere exer- 
cise of imagination, seems to be founded on 
the belief of a sort of voluntary exertion of 
the mind, in such trains, when all which 
truly takes place in them, as I endeavoured, 
in former lectures, to explam to you, is the 
operation of the common laws of suggestion, 
that may he pleasing or painful in their in- 
fluence, precisely as the separate feelings 
that rise by suggestion, are themselves pleas- 
ing or painful. The exercise of imagination, 
in such a case, is nothing more than these 
separate states themselves. When we gaze 
on a beautiful object, we do not call up 
the analogous images that may arise, hut 
they arise of themselves unwilled; and if 
the images were of an opposite kind, the 
process would itself be painful. Indeed, if 
the supposed exercise of im^ination were 
m itself as an exercise of the mind, necessarily 
pleasing, this exercise, Mr. Alison should 
have remembered, is not confined to objects 
that are beautiful, but is common to these 
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with the objects that excite emotions oppo- 
site to those of beauty, in which, therefore, 
it would not be very easy for him to account 
for its different effect. Since, according to 
his theory, the same species of exercise of 
imagination is involved in these likewise, it 
is very evident that, if necessarily pleasing, 
it should tend, not to increase, but to lessen 
jhe disagreeable feelings, and to convert ug- 
liness itself into a^minor sort of beauty. On 
the fallacy of this "supposed part of the pro- 
cess, however, it is unnecessary for us to 
dwell. I allude to the supposed delight of 
the mere exercise at present, only to show, 
how necessary it has been felt, in this the- 
ory, to account by a multitude of images, 
for an amount of delight, which seems too 
great for any single image or suggestion. 
Here, then, lies the great difficulty, which 
that theory has to overcome. To him, who 
reflects on the circumstances that have at- 
tended the emotion, in cases in which it has 
been most strongly felt, does it appear, on 
this review, that a series of images succeed- 
ing images have passed through his mind ? 
When we turn our eye, for example, on a 
beautiful living form, is there no immediate 
or almost immediate feeling of delight what- 
ever, — ^but do we think of many anSogies, — 
and, till these analogies have all been scan- 
ned, and the amount of enjoyment, which 
may have attended the different objects of 
them, been measured, is the countenance of 
smiles, or the form of grace, only a mass of 
coloured matter to our eyes? There are cases, 
surely, in which the feeling of beauty is im- 
mediately consequent on the very perception 
of the beautiful form, — so immediately con- 
sequent, that it would be difficult to con- 
vince the greater number of those, wffio have 
not been accustomed to reflect on such sub- 
jects, that there is any subsequence what- 
ever, and that the delightful emotion is not 
Itself the very glance, which gives that hap- 
py feeling in instant sequence to the soul. 

I have no hesitation even in saying, that the 
more intense the feeling of beauty may be, 
the less is the tendency of the mind to pass 
from the delightful form, which fills the 
heart as it fills the eyes, to images of distant 
analogy ; that this transition takes place 
chiefly where the emotion is of a slight kind; 
and that what is said to constitute beauty, 
has thus an inverse and not a direct propor- 
tion to that very beauty which it is said di- 
rectly to constitute. There can be no ques- 
tion, at least, that, in the language of every 
poet, and of every impassioned describer of 
these impassioned feehngs, the total suspen- 
sion of all our faculties, but of that which is 
fix^ on the contemplation of the dazzling 
object itself, is stated as an essential charac- 
ter of excess of this emotion. There is uni- 
formly described a sort of rapturous stupe- 
faction, whidi overwhelms eveiy other 


thought or feeling ; and though this, in its 
full extent, may be true only in those exces- 
sive emotions which belong rather to poetry 
than to sober life, even in sober life there is 
assuredly an approach to it; and we may 
safely, therefore, venture to assert, that the 
beauty which scarcely allows the mind to 
wander for a moment from itself, is not less 
than the beauty which allows its happy ad- 
mirer to run over the thousand kind and 
gentle qualities which it expresses, or to wan- 
der, still more widely, over a thousand ana- 
logies in other objects. 

If we attend, then, to the whole course of 
our feelings, during our admiration of the 
objects which we term beautiful, we are far 
from discovering the process of which Mr. 
Ahson speaks. We do not find that there 
is, at least that there is necessarily, any wide 
combination, or rapid succession, of trains 
of those associate images or feelings which 
he terms ideas of emotion ; and yet we have 
seen reason to believe, that the chief part of 
beauty is truly denved from that mental 
process which has been termed association, 
— ^the suggestion of some feeling or feelings, 
not involved in the primary perception, nor 
necessarily flowing from it. In what man- 
ner, then, does the suggestion act ? 

The modes, in which it acts, seem to me to 
be what I am about to describe, — ^modes, that 
are in perfect accordance viuth the general 
processes which we have found to take 
place in the mind, in the phenomena before 
considered by us. 

The associate feehngs, that produce this 
effect, are, I conceive, of two kinds. In the 
first place, any very vivid delight that may 
have been accidentally connected with any 
particular object, may be recalled in sugges- 
tion by the same object, so as afterwards to 
make it seem, in combination with this as- 
sociate feelmg, more pleasing than it origi- 
nally seemed to us ; and may, in like man- 
ner, and with similar effect, as when it is re- 
called by the same object, be recalled direct- 
ly by an object similar or analogous to the 
former, which thus, even when we first gaze 
upon it, may appear to have a sort of origi 
nal loveliness, which, but for the rapid and 
unperceived suggestion, it would not have 
possessed. One degree of beauty is thus ac- 
quired, by every object similar to that which 
has been a source to "us of any primary plea- 
sure ; and with this faint degree of pleasing 
emotion, other pleasures, arising perhaps 
wholly from accidelital sources, at various 
times, may be combined, in like manner, ren- 
dering the state of mind, in the progressive 
feeling, more complex, but still, as one feel- 
ing or state of the mind, not less capable of 
being again suggested by the perception of 
the same or similar objects, than the less 
complex emotion, that in the first st^e pre- 
ceded it. With every new accidental aceee- 
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»ioii of pleasure, in the innumerable events 
that occur from year to year, the delight it- 
self becomes more complex ; till at length 
the whole amount of complex pleasure, which 
the same object may alFord by this rapid sug- 
gestion to the mind which contemplates it, 
may be as different from that which consti- 
tuted the feeling of beauty in the fourth or 
fifth stage of the ^owth of the emotion, as 
that heauty itself, in its fourth or fifth stage, 
differed from the simple onginal perception. 
Still, however, the pleasing emotion, though 
the gradual result of many feelings of many 
different stages, is itself always one feeh’ng, 
or momentary state of the mind, that, as one 
feeling, admits of being suggested as readily 
and rapidly in any one stage, as in any of the 
stages preceding ; and it is this immediate 
state of complex emotion, however slowly 
and gradually formed, which I conceive to be 
suggested, when objects appear to us beauti- 
ful ; not the number of separate delightful 
states, which Mr. Alison’s theory supposes 
to be essentially necessary. We feel the in- 
stant emotion of loveliness, on the percep- 
tion of a particular object, though we may 
have been years in formmg those complex as- 
sociations, which have rendered the mind ca- 
pable of now feeling that instant emotion. It 
is in this way, that a landscape, which bears 
a resemblance to the scene of our early youth, 
or to any other scene where we have been 
peculiarly happy, cannot fail to be felt as 
more beautiful by us, than by others who 
have not shared with us that source of addi- 
tional embellishment. The countenance of 
one who is dear to us, sheds a charm over 
similar features, that might otherwise scarce- 
ly have gained from us a momentary glance. 
An author, whose work we have read at an 
early period with delight, when it was, per- 
haps, one of the earliest gifts which we re- 
ceived, or the memorial of some tender friend- 
ship, continues for ever to exercise no incon- 
siderable dominion over our general taste. In 
these, and innumerable cases of the same 
kind, which must have occurred to every one 
in his own experience, the direct suggestion 
is of an amount of particular delight, associ- 
ated with the particular object. This, then, 
is one of the modes in which I conceive 
the emotion of beauty to be excited, and the 
chief source of all the pleasure which we class 
imder that comprehensive name. It is suf- 
ficiently easy to be understood ; it accounts 
for the variety of emotions in different indi- 
viduals, when the object which one admires 
is such as to others seems scarcely of a na- 
ture afford any pleasmg emotion whatever 
and, shme all, it accounts for those more 
perplexing anomalies, which we sometimes 
find in the taste of the same individual, when 
he admires, in some cases, with an admira- 
tion that seems to us scarcely consistent with 
the refined fastidiousness ^Ich he displays 


on other occasions. The delightful emotion 
which he feels from objects that appear to 
others inferior to the far nobler objects of 
which he disapproves, may, in such cases, be 
confined to him, because the associations from 
which the emotion has arisen, were his alone. 

It is in this way, I have said, that the 
chief pleasure of the emotion arises. But, 
if all the influence of association on beauty 
were exercised in this way, by the direct sug- 
gestions of a particular amount of pleasure 
resulting from accidental causes, that have 
been peculiar to the individual, it would not 
be easy to account for the whole phenomena 
of this tribe of emotions ; above all, for those 
regular gradations of beauty in diferent ob- 
jects, which are felt in most cases with so ge- 
neral an agreement by the greater number of 
cultivated minds, and so uniformly, or almost 
uniformly, by the same individual. If every 
object had its own particular associations in 
the mind of every individual, and every ob- 
ject many opposite associations, it might be 
expected, that the emotion of beauty, or at 
least the estimate of the degree of beauty, 
would fluctuate in the same individual ac- 
cording to these caprices of accidental sug- 
gestion, and in the great multitude of society, 
would fluctuate at different moments, so as 
scarcely to admit of being fixed in any w^ay. 
A face which at one time suggested one par- 
ticular delight, might suggest by its various 
analogies, or various circumstances of the 
past, various degrees of delight, and with 
these, therefore, a perpetual variety of the 
resulting emotion. Notwithstanding all this 
variety, however, we estimate objects very 
nearly in the same way. There is a notion 
of excellence acquired in some manner, — a 
relative notion of fitness to excite a certain 
amoimt of delight, which seems to be for ever 
in our mind to direct us, according to which/' 
we fix at some precise degree the varying 
beauty of the moment. There is every ap 
pearance, therefore, in such cases, of the sug- 
gestion of one general feeling, and not mere 
ly of various fluctuating feelings. The sug 
gestion of this general feeling, which is in 
perfect accordance with the laws of thought 
already investigated by us, forms, 1 conceive, 
a second mode of association, in its influence 
on the emotion of beauty ; and it is this 
chiefly which aids us in firing the degrees of 
what we constantly, or almost constantly, re- 
cognise as less or more beautiful than cer- 
tain other objects; that is to say, less or more 
fit to excite in cultivated minds a certain a* 
mount of pleasure. 

I have already explained to you in what 
manner the process of generalizing takes 
place. We see two or more objects, we are 
struck with their resemblance in certain re . 
spects, we have a general notion of the cir- 
cumstances in which they thus resemble each 
other, to the exclusion, of course, of the cir- 
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cumstances in which they have no resem- 
blance. For many of these mere relative 
suggestions of resemblance we invent words, 
which, from the generality of the notion ex- 
pressed by them, are denominated general 
terms; such as quadruped, animal, peace, 
virtue, happiness, excellence ; but, though 
we invent many such general terras, we in- 
vent them, it is evident, only in a very few 
cases, comparatively with the cases of gene- 
ral feeling of resemblance of some soit, in 
which they are not invented, and we apply 
the same name frequently, in different cases, 
when the general feelings in our mind, how- 
ever analogous, are not stnctly the same. 
We apply the word peace, for example, to 
many states of international rest from war, 
which are far from conveying the same no- 
tions of safety and tranquillity; the word 
happiness, to many states of mmd which we 
feel at the same time, or might feel, if we re- 
flected on them, to be, in species and inten- 
sity, very different ; the word beauty, to many 
objects which excite in us very different de- 
grees of delightful emotion, and which we 
readily recognise as fit only to excite the 
emotion in these different degrees. In short, 
though our general terms be few, our gene- 
ral feelings are almost infinite, — as infimte as 
the possible resemblances which can be felt 
in any two or more objects; and though we 
have not words expressive of all the degrees 
of feeling, we have notions of these degrees 
as different, — ^notions of various degrees of 
beauty, — various degrees of happiness, — 
various degrees of excellence in general, — 
not imbodied in words, but capable of be- 
ing suggested to the mind by particular ob- 
jects, as if they were so imbodied. These 
notions have been formed by the mind, 
^in the same way as all its other general 
^notions have been formed, by the obser- 
vation and comparison of many particulars, 
and they arise tO the mind on various occa- 
sions, when the particulars observed corres- 
pond with the particulars before observed, in 
the same way as the word quadruped, which 
we have invented for expressing various ani- 
mals known to us, occurs to our mind when 
we see for the first time some other animal, 
of which we had perhaps never heard, but 
which agrees, in the feeling of general re- 
semblance which it excites, with the other 
animals formerly classed by us under that 
general word. This ready suggestion of ge- 
neral feelings which is continually taking 
place, in applications of which all must be 
sensible, and the possibility and likelihood of 
which no one will deny, is that which I sup- 
pose, in the case of the emotion at present 
considered by us, to direct our general esti- 
mate of degrees of beauty, or, in other words, 
oiur relative notion of the fitness of certain ob- 
iects to excite a pleasing emotion of a cer- 
tain intensity. 


We discover this fitness, as we discover 
every other species of fitness, by observation 
of the past, and by observing this past in 
others, as well as in ourselves, we correct, by 
the more general coincidence of the associa- 
tions of others, what would be comparative- 
ly irregular, and capricious in the results of 
our own limited associations as individuals. 
The accidents of one, or of a few, when va- 
riously mingled, become truly laws of thought 
of the many. As this observation is more 
and more enlarged, the irregularities of indi- 
vidual association are more and more coun . 
teracted by the foresight of the diversities of 
general sentiment, till, at length, the beauty 
of which we think, in our estimates of its 
degree of excellence, though still, in a cer- 
tain degree, influenced by former accidental 
feelings of the individual, is, in a great mea- 
sure, the beauty which we foreknow that 
others are to feel ; and which we are capable 
thus of foreknowing, because we have made 
a wide induction of the objects, that have 
been observed by us, to excite the emotion 
m Its various degrees, in the greater number 
of those whose emotions we have had op- 
portunities of measuring. 

As we say of a well-cultivated memory, 
that it is rich in images of the past, we may 
say of a well-cultivated mind in general, that 
it is nch in notions of beauty and excellence, 
— ^notions, which it has formed by attentive 
observation and study of various objects, as 
exciting, in various circumstances, various 
degrees of delight ; hut which ever after rise 
simply and readily to the mind by suggestion, 
according as the objects, perceived or ima- 
gined, are of a nature to harmonize with 
them. The general notion of what wiU be 
most widely regarded as beauty or excel- 
lence, in some one or other of its degrees, 
nses instantly, or at least may arise instantly 
to the mind, on the perception of the beau- 
tiful or excellent object, and with it the emo- 
tions, which have usually attended it. In 
our estimate of degrees of beauty, then, as 
often as we attempt to calculate these, it is 
the general notion, that has resulted from 
the contemplation of many excellent quali- 
ties, which, as one state of mind, arises to 
us, and directs us ; not the many separate 
states, which constitute the remembrances 
of many separate qualities. These, indeed, 
are not necessarily excluded ; though, as I 
have already said, they arise less, where the 
beauty is felt to be great, than where it is 
felt only in a less degree. Many analogous 
images may^ arise, and they do ftequendy 
arise ; and, if pleasing in themselves, may 
add to the gratification previously felt ; hut 
though they may arise, and when they arise, 
they increase the amount of pleasure, they 
are far from being absolutely necessary to 
the pleasing emotion itself. Though we 
have a general notion attached to the word 
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peace, this cannot exist long in our mind, 
without exciting some particular conception 
in accordance with it ; though we know 
what is meant by the general word animal, 
independently of the particular species, 
which it may at different moments suggest, 
we yet cannot continue long to think of what 
is meant by the mere general word, without 
the suggestion of some particular animals. 
It would not be wonderful, then, that the 
general notion of beauty, which we have at- 
tached to a particular form, should, of itself, 
give rise to particular suggestions of analogy, 
even though the form, on which we gaze, 
were not, of itself, capable of suggesting 
them ; and it cannot, surely, be more won- 
derful, that it should allow these suggestions 
of objects^ analogous, when the particular 
form perceived is of a kind to concur in the 
tendency to this suggestion, with the general 
notion of beauty itself It is this subse- 
quent suggestion of trains of associate ima- 
ges, increasing perhaps the effect of the emo- 
tion that existed previously as a state of the 
mind, but not producing it, which has led 
the very ingenious theorist to whom I have 
before alluded, to ascribe to these mere con- 
sequences of the feeling of beauty, that very : 
feeling itself, which more probably gave oc- ' 
casion to them. Indeed, if the suggestion < 
of particular images after images, and not < 
the suggestion of one general delight, or the J 
more general suggestion of beauty or excel- { 
lence itself, be essential to the very existence i 
®^otion, it seems to me quite impos- s 
sible to account for that instant or almost in- i 
stant delight, which beauty, in its form of t 
most powerful attraction, seems to beam on i 
the yery eye that gazes on it. t 


* j What sublimer pomp 

Adoras the seat where Virtue dwells on earth. 

Truth’s eternal daylight shines around 1 
What palm belongs to man’s imperial front, 

Md woman, powerful with becoming smiles i* 

In these cases, there are instant conceptions 
of mgnity, or of gentleness, which we attach 
to the imperial front of man, or to the more 
powerful, and mdre tnily imperial smiles of 
woman. What we term expression, is the 
suggestion of that general character of intel- 
ligence and virtue, which is said to be ex- 
pressed, not the necessary suggestion of 
many separate truths, nor the suggestion of 
many separate acts of kindness, which may 
be suggested, indeed, if we continue lonff to 
contemplate the intelhgent and benevolent 
form ; but which are, in that case, subse- 
quent to the emotion, that^ in its orimn at 
least, truly preceded them. ^ 

Such are the modes m which I conceive 
the m onr emotion of heanty, to influ- 
ence the present. But if all which the past 

of thepoem, 


id, presents to us, be conceptions of former de- 
3n light, how happens it, that these conceptions, 
w which often pass along our mind in reverie 
il, with only faint and shadowy pleasure, should 
IS, be heightened to so much rapture, when sug.. 
;t, gested by some real object before us ? The 
at images suggested may afford the sources of 
It the delight ^ but the delight itself must be 
s. m some way modified, before it is converted 
le into beauty. There is ai^other part of the 
t- process, then, which we have not yet consi- 
f, dered, to which it is necessary to direct your 
attention. 

j, What is truly most important to the emo 
g tion of beauty, is this very part of the pro- 
L- cess which theorists have yet neglected. It 
s IS not the mere suggestion of certain concep- 
r tions, general or particular, for these often 
e form a p^t of our trains of thought, without 
1 any very lively feeling as their consequence. 

- It IS the fixing and imbodying of these in a 

- real object before us, which gives to the 

- whole, I conceive, one general impression of 
3 reality. This, I have little doubt, takes 

1 place, m the manner explained by me in for- 

2 mer Lectures, when I treated of the pecu- 

- bar influence of objects of perception, in dv- 
T mg liveliness to our trains of suggestion, and 
. consequently greater liveliness to all the 
i emotaons which attend them. The dehght 
i of which we think, when images of the past 
! arise, is very difierent from the delight which 
. seems to be imbodied m objects; and to 

I meet our very glance, as the terror of the 
. superstitious, when they think of a spectre 
. m twilight, IS very different from that which 
: they feel, when their terror is incorporated 
m some shadowy form that gleams indis. 
tmctly on their eye. But for a process of 
the kind ’^^ich I have stated, I do not see 
how the effect of beauty, as seen, should be 
so very different as it most certaanly is, from^ 
n ^ meditation on 

all those noble and gracious characters ofvir- 
tue intelligence; the mere expression, 
that IS to say, the mere suggestion of which 
, IS stated to be all which constitutes it. It 
w, in short, as I have said, this very part of 
the process which seems to me the 'most im- 
poitot m the whole theory of beauty. 

The mcreased effect of that incorporating 
pcess, which, I suppose, in the case of 
beauty, is, m truth, nothing more than what 
we have fomid to take place in all the cases 
of suggestion of vivid images, by objects of 
perception rather than by our fainter and 
more fugitive conceptions. The reality of 
what IS tnily before us, gives reality to all 
the associate images that blend and harmo- 
nize with It We think of ancient Greec** 
~we tread on the soff of Athens or SpartaT 
Our emotion, which was before faint, is now 
liveliest of which our soul is sus, 
ceptible, because it is fixed and realized in 
the existing and present object The same 
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Images arise to us, but they coexist now as ' 
they rise, with all the monuments which we 
behold, with the land itself, with the sound 
of those waves which are dashing now, as 
they dashed so many ages before, when their 
murmur was heard by the heroes of whom 
we think — all now lives before us, and when 
we behold a beautiful form, all the images 
suggested by it, live in hke manner in it. It 
does not suggest to ^ what was once de- 
lightful, but it is itself representative of what 
was once delightful. The visions of other 
years exist again to our very eyes. We see 
imbodied all which we feel in our mind ; and 
the source of delight which is itself real gives 
instant reality to the delight itself, and to aU 
the harmonizing images that blend with it. 
We may, even in solitude, think with plea- 
sure of the kindness of smiles and tones 
which we have loved ; but when a smile of 
the same kind is beaming on us, or when we 
listen to similar tones, it is no longer a mere 
dream of happiness, the whole seems one 
equal perception, and we are surrounded 
again, as it were, with all the vivid happi- 
ness of the past. 

Though the result of our inquiry into ori- 
ginal beauty, then, has led us to adopt the 
greater probability of some oiiginal suscepti- 
oihties of emotions of this sort, that are in- 
dependent of the arbitrary associations which 
must be formed in the progress of life, we 
have found sufficient reason to ascribe to this 
slow and silent growth of circumstances of 
adventitious delight, almost all the beauty 
which is worthy of the name ; and we have 
seen, I flatter myself, in what manner these 
circumstances operate in inducing the emo- 
tion. This happy effect, I have shown to 
be too instantaneous to be the result of a 
rapid review or suggestion of many particu- 
lars, in each separate case, but to depend on 
the combination with the objects which we 
term beautiful, of some instant complex feel- 
ing of past dehght, or of those general notions 
of beauty and excellence, which, themselves, 
indeed, originally resulted from the observa- 
tion of particulars, but which afterwards are 
capable of being suggested as one feehng of 
the mind, hke our other general notions of 
every species ; and, when combined with ob- 
jects really existing, or felt as if really exist- 
ing, to derive from this impression of reality 
in the harmonizing objects with which they 
are mmgled in our perception, a livelmess 
without which they could not have exercised 
their delightful dominion on our heart. 

Such, I conceive, then, in the principles 
on which it depends, is that delightful do- 
minion which is exercised on our heart, not 
directly by mind only, but by the very forms 
of inanimate nature. 

Hence the wide universe, 

Through aJl the seasons of revolving worlds. 

Bears witness with its people, gods and men. 

To BeautVs blissful power, and, with the voice 


Of grateful admiration, still resounds 
That voice, to which is Beauty’s frame divine. 
As IS the cunning of the master's hand 
To the sweet accent of the well-tuned lyre.’* 


LECTURE LVII. 

I. IMMEDIATE EMOTIONS, NOT INVOLVING NE- 
CESSAKILY ANY MORAL PEELING 3. BEAU- 
TY, AND ITS REVERSE, CONCXUDED 

4. SUBLIMITY, LIKE BEAUTY, A MERE 
FEELING OF THE IHND. — SOURCES OF SUB- 
LIMITY. 

For several Lectures, Gentlemen, we have 
been engaged in considering one of the most 
interesting of our emotions — an emotion con- 
nected with so many sources of dehght, ma- 
terial, intellectual, and moral, that it is not 
wonderful that it should have attracted, in a 
very high degree, the attention of metaphysi- 
cal mquirers, and should even have become 
a subject of slight study with those lovers of 
easy reading, to whom the word metaphysi- 
cal is a word of alarm, and who never think 
that they are studying metaphysics, when they 
are reading only of delicate forms, and smiles, 
and graces. What they feel in admiring 
beauty, is an emotion so very pleasing, that 
they connect some degree of pleasure with 
the veiy works that treat of it, and would 
perhaps be astonished to learn, that the in- 
quiry into the nature of this emotion, which 
it would seem to them so strange not to feel, 
is one of the most difficult mquiries in the 
whole philososphy of mind. 

It may be of advantage, then, after analy- 
tical investigation, which is in itself not very 
simple, and which has been so much confus- 
ed by a multitude of opinions, to review once 
more, slightly, our progress and the results 
which we have obtained. 

In whatever manner the pleasing emotion 
itself may arise, and however simple or com- 
plex it may be, we term heautifuly the object 
by which it is excited. But though, philo- 
sophically a beautiful object he considered by 
us merely as that which excites a certain de- 
lightful feeling in our mind, it is only philo- 
sophically that we thus separate completely 
the object from the delight which it affords. 
It is impossible for us to gaze upon it, with- 
out reflecting on it this very delight, or even 
to thmk of It, without conceiving some spirit 
of delight diffused in it,— a never-fading plea- 
sure, that, as if in independence of our per- 
ception, exists in it or floats around it, as 
much when no eye beholds it, as when it is 
the gaze and happmess of a thousand eyes. 
Such in its reflection from our mind, on 


* Pleasures of Imagination, seoMidform of thepoem* 
book 1 . V. 682—689. 
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the object that seems to imbody it, is the 
beauty which we truly feel ; and if the ob- 
jects that excite it, were uniformly the same 
in all mankind, little more would have re- 
mained for inquiry. But, far from being uni- 
form in its causes in all mankind, the emotion 
IS not uniform in a single individual, for a 
single year, or even, in the rapid changes of 
fashion, for a few months of a single year. 
These rapid changes, at once so universal 
and so capricious in their influence, led us 
naturally to inquire, whether fashion, in all 
its arbitrary power, and other circumstances 
of casual association, peculiar to individual 
minds, be not the modifiers only, but per- 
haps the very sources of all those emotions 
which seem to vary with their slightest varie- 
ties. 

In this inquiry, which, from the peculiar 
circumstance in which alone it is in our 
power to enter on it, cannot afford absolute 
certainty of result, but only such a result as 
a comparison of greater and less probabili- 
ties affords, we were led, on such a compari- 
son, to a conclusion favoui'able to the sup- 
position, that the mind has some original 
tendencies to receive impressions of beauty 
from ceitam objects, rather than from others, 
though it has, without all question, at the 
same time, other tendencies, which may pro- j 
duce feelings inconsistent with the pleasing I 
emotion, that otherwise would have attended | 
the contemplation of those objects, or suffi- 1 
cient of themselves to constitute the pleasing 
emotion, in cases in which there was no ori- 
ginal tendency to feel it — ^that what is beauty, 
therefore, at one period of life, or in one age 
or country, even m cases in which there may 
have been an original tendency to feel it, 
may not be beauty at another period of life, 
or m another age or country, from the mere 
difference of the arbitrary circumstances 
which have variously modified the original 
tendency j in the same manner as we find 
circumstances capable of modifying, or even 
reversing other species of emotions ; this dif- 
ference of result being, not of itself, a proof 
of the unreality of dl original distinctions of 
this sort, more than the prejudices and de- 
lusions of mankind, and their varying desires, ' 
m a proof, that truth and error are them- 
selves indifferent, and all things ori^naJly 
equally desirable. It is like the descent of 
pne of the scales of a balance, from which 
alone it would be absurd to conclude that | 
the whole weight is in that single scale. The 
descent may have arisen only from the pre- 
ponderance of a greater weight over a less, 
when, but for the adcfition of some new sub- 
stance d^Wn into it, the sinking scale 
would have arisen, and the other scale have 
obeved that natural tendency, which, of 
itself, would have directed its motion to the 
earth. 

The error of those who ascribe to the sug- 


gestion of mental qualities, the whole emo- 
tion of beauty, in every case, corporeal 
well as mental, we found to be very proba- 
bly occasioned, in part at least, by the very 
nature of the laws on which suggestion de- 
pends — analogous objects suggesting analo- 
gous objects — and corporeal qualities thus 
suggesting the very striking analogies of 
mind, in the same way as these mutually 
suggest each other— analogies which are 
pleasing in themselves, and may, when sug- 
gested, mingle their own pleasure with the 
delightful emotion previously excited by the 
corporeal object. But it is very evident that 
the suggestion of the mental quality may, in 
this case, be the effect, or the mere concom- 
itant, not the cause, of that delightful emo- 
tion, which was itself, perhaps, the very cir- 
cumsta,nce that led us to dwell on the exter- 
nal object till the analogy was suggested ; 
and, though no suggestion of this kind had 
taken place, the object might still have been 
felt by us as beautiftd. The same remark 
maybe applied to all the other forms of asso- 
ciation, as much as to the suggestions of mere 
analogy. These may coexist with the emo- 
tion, and may add to it their own mingled 
delight ; but they are not, therefore, proved 
to be essential to it in all its degrees. On 
the contrary, in many cases, it may be only 
because we have previously felt an object to 
be beautiful, that it suggests to us various ob- 
jects of former similar delights — ^the deligfit- 
ful effect itself, when produced, being the 
very pnnciple of analogy which alone may 
have connected the one object with the 
other. 

Association, however, whether as primari- 
ly giring rise to the emotion of beauty, in 
certain cases, or as modifying it in others, is, 
without all doubt, the source of the most im- 
portant pleasure of this kind which we feel. 
But how does this association act ? Is it, as 
is commonly supposed, by the suggestion 
of a number of images related to the 
object, that transfer to it, as it were, the 
emotions which originally belonged to 
them ? 

This opinion, though supported and illus- 
trated by genius of a very high order, we 
found, notwithstanding, by reflection on all 
which we feel during our admiration of beau- 
ty, to be little warranted by the phenomena. 
Such a train of images passing through the 
mind, and images accompanied with lively 
emotion, could scarcely fail to be remember- 
ed by us ; or, at least, if they are not remem- 
bered by us, there is no reason, a priori, to 
suppose the existence of them. Yet we 
simely feel the charm of external loveliness, 
without any consciousness of such trains. 
The very moment in which we have fixed 
our eye on a beautiful countenance, or at 
least with an interval after our first percep- 
tion so short as to be absolutely undistin- 
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guished by us, we feel, with instant delight, 
that the countenance is beautiful ; and the 
more beautiful the object, the more, not the 
less, does it fix the mind, as if absorbed in 
the direct contemplation and enjoyment of 
it ; and the less, therefore, in such a case, do 
we wander over the trains of images, on 
which the very feeling of beauty is, m this 
theory, said to depend. 

It IS not a nunjber of images, then, which 
necessarily arise in the mind, though these 
may arise, and when they arise, may increase 
the pleasure that was felt before. What is 
suggested in the instant feeling of loveliness 
must itself he an mstant feeling of delight ; 
and the source of such instant delight, we 
found accordingly in the common laws of 
suggestion, that have been already so fully 
considered by us. The perception of an ob- 
ject has oiiginally coexisted with a certain 
pleasure, — a pleasure which may perhaps 
have frequently recurred together with the 
perception, and which thus forms with it in 
the mind one complex feeling, that is instant- 
ly recalled by the mere perception of the ob- 
ject in its subsequent recurrences. With 
this complex state, so recalled, other acci- 
dental pleasures may afterwards coexist in 
like manner, and form a more complex de- 
light ; hut a delight which is still, when felt, 
one momentary state of mind, and, as one 
state of mind, capable of being instantly re- 
called by the perception of the object, as 
much as the simpler dehght in the earlier 
stage. The embellishing influence of asso- 
ciation may thus be progressive in various 
stages ; because new accessions of pleasure 
are continually rendering more complex the 
delight that is afterwards to be suggested ; 
but that which is suggested in the later 
stages, though the result of a progress, is it- 
^ self, m each subsequent perception of the 
object which it embellishes, immediate. We 
spread the charm over the object, with 
the same rapidity with which we spread 
over it the coloius which it seems to beam 
on us. 

Such IS the great source of all the embel • 
lishments of beauty, when association oper- 
ates by the direct suggestion of an amount of 
delight associated with the particular object. 
But though our estimate of degrees of beau- 
ty, if wholly dependent on associations pe- 
culiar to the object, might seem scarcely ca^ 
pable of any precision, we yet form our es- 
timate with a precision and uniformity which 
almost resemble the exactness of our mea- 
surements of qualities, that do not depend on 
any arbitrary and capricious principle. There 
must, therefore, he in the mind some scale, 
in whatever way it may be acquired, by which 
we correct, in part at least, these accidental 
irregularities. This intellectual scale we 
found to be the result of the comparisons 
which a cultivated mind is continually mak- 


ing ; or of those general notions of resem- 
blance which rise to us, when there has been 
no intentional comparison of object with ob- 
ject. We observe, not merely^ what gives 
delight to ourselves, but what gives delight 
also to the greater number of the cultivated 
minds around us ; and what might be capri* 
cions in one mind, is thus tempered by tha 
result of more general associations in the 
many. As we form various notions of 
brightness firom many varieties of light, — > 
various notions of magnitude from many 
forms and proportions, — ^various notions o^ 
pleasure from many agreeable feelings, — so 
do we form, from the contemplation of many 
objects that have excited certain pleasing 
emotions in ourselves and others, various no- 
tions of beauty, which, in their various de- 
grees, are suggested by the new objects that 
are similar to those which originally induced 
them ; and many comparisons, in various cir- 
cumstances, thus gradually rectifying what 
might have seemed capncioiis, if the compar- 
isons had been fewer, we learn at last to at- 
tach certain notions of beauty to certain ob- 
jects, with a precision which otherwise wa 
should have been incapable of attaming. 
The mind becomes rich with many varieties 
of the general feeling of beauty, — a feehng 
that was the result of many particular images 
and emotions in oiuselves, and of much ob- 
servation of the similar impressions of others ; 
but which is itself one state of mind, and ca- 
pable, as one state of mind, of being suggest- 
ed in instant sequence. From lie multi- 
tude of former pleasmg objects that have in- 
terested us, we have formed, in consequence 
of their felt resemblance — as it was impossi- 
ble for us, with our power of feeling resem- 
blance, not to form — a general notion of 
beauty or excellence ; or rather, we have 
formed progressively various general notions 
of various species and degrees of beauty and 
excellence ; and these general notions are 
readily suggested by the objects which agree 
with them, precisely in the same way as our 
other general notions, such, for example, as 
those expressed by the words, flower, bird, 
quadruped, when onoe formed in the mind 
are afterwards readily suggested by any new 
object that seems referable to the species ot 
genus. 

It is not enough^t, however, when we gaze 
on a beautiful object, that certain concep- 
tions of former delight should be suggested ; 
for these rise equally, on innumerable occa- 
sions, in- our trains of thought, with little 
liveliness of present joy. The distinguish- 
ing liveliness of the emotion of beauty, as ic 
lives before us, seems to me, if it depend on 
association, to be absolutely inexplicable, but 
for a process, which we considered fully, 
when the general phenomena of suggestion 
were under our review ; the process which, 
when the images of a train are connected, not 
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witF some former conception only, but \yith 
a real object of perception, invests with illu- 
sive present existence the whole kindred im- 
ages of the harmonizing group, of which a 
part, and an important part, is tiuly recog- 
nised as existing. 

The countenance on which we gaze recalls 
to us some complex feeling of beauty, that 
was previously formed ; but, while it recalls 
it, it exists permanently before us ; and im- 
bodying, as it were, rhis complex visionary de- 
light in the object of oui* continued percep- 
tion, we give a reality, that is m the object 
only, to the shado^vy whole, of which the 
perception of the object, and the associate 
feelings of suggestion, are harmonizing parts ; 
and the images of tenderness and joy, which, 
as mere conceptions, unimbodied m any real 
object, might have passed through the mind 
in its train of reverie, with little pleasure, 
thus fixed, as it were, and living before us 
in the external loveliness, affect us with a 
delight that is more than mere imagination, 
because the object of it seems to be as truly 
existing without, as any other permanent ob- 
ject of OUT senses, — a delight that may have 
resulted from many foimer pleasui-es, but that 
is itself one concentrated joy. ^ 

In all our inquiries on this subject, we 
have had regard, as you may have remarked, 
to many feelings of the mind, and not to one 
simple quality of objects that can be termed 
the beautiful, for the beautiful exists no- 
where, more than the soft, or the sweet, or 
the pleasing j and to inquire into the beauti- 
ful, therefore, if it have any accurate mean- 
ing, is not to inquire into any circumstance 
which runs through a multitude of our emo- 
tions, but merely to inquire what number of 
our agreeable emotions have a sufficient sim- 
ilarity to be classed together under one gen- 
eral name. 

Beauty is not any thing that exists in ob- 
jects independently of the mind which per- 
ceives them, and permanent therefore, as the 
objects in which it is falsely supposed to ex- 
ist. It is an emotion of the mind, varying, 
therefore, like all our other emotions, wiQi 
the varying tendencies of the mind, in differ- 
ent circumstances. We have not to inquire 
into the nature of any fixed essence which 
can he called the beautiful, — ro xaXoy, — but 
into the nature of transient feelings, excited 
by objects which may a^ee^ in no respect, 
but as they excite emotions in some degree 
Btsalkp. What we term the emotion of beau- 
ty, is not one feeling of our mind, but many 
fedhags, that have a certain similarity, as 
greeni^ss, redness, blueness, are all desig- 
nated by the general name coHottr. There 
is not one beauty^ more than there is one 
colottr or one But there are various 

beauties;^ that is to say, various pleas- 
fag emothm, that Iwe a certain resem- 
btece, in consequence of which we class 
them together. The beautiful exisfe no 


more in objects, than species or genera ex- 
ist in individuals. It is, in truth, a species 
or genus, — a mere general term, expressive 
of similarity in various pleasing feelings. 
Yet even those writers, who would be as- 
tonished, if we were to regard them, as ca- 
pable of any faith in the universal a parte rei, 
believe this universal beauty a parte ret, 
and inquire, what it is which constitutes the 
beautiful, very much in the same way as the 
scholastic logicians inquired into the real es- 
sence of the universal. 

By some, accordingly, beauty is said to 
be a waving line, by others, a combination of 
certain physical qualities ; by others, the 
mere expression of qualities of mind, and by 
fifty writers, almost as many different things, 
as if beauty were any thing in itself, and were 
not merely a general name for all those pleas- 
ing emotions, which forms, colom’s, sounds, 
motions, and intellectual and moral aspects 
of the mind produce, — emotions that have a 
resemblance, indeed, but ai*e fax from being 
the same. They are similar, only as all the 
feelings of the mind, to which we give the 
name of pleasure, have a certain similarity, 
in consequence of which we give them that 
common name, though theie is nothing which 
can be called pleasiwe, distinct from these 
separate agreeable feelings. 

What is it which constitutes the pleasing ? 
would be genemlly counted a very singular 
inquiry ; and to say that it is a sight, or a 
smell, or a taste, — the brilliant, or the sweet, 
or the spicy, or the soft, would be counted a 
theory still more singular than the inquiry 
which led to it. Yet no one is surprised 
when we inquire what it is which constitutes 
the beautiful ; and we are scarcely surprised 
at the attempts of those who would persuade 
us, that all our emotions, to which we give ^ 
that name, are only one, or a few of these 
very emotions. 

Various forms, coloms, sounds are beau- 
tiful ; various results of intellectual composi- 
tion are beautiful ; various moral affections, 
when contemplated by the mind, are attend- 
ed with a similar feeling. But we are not 
to suppose, because there may be a consid- 
erable similarity of the emotions excited by 
these different classes of objects, that any 
one of the classes comprehends the others, 
more than colours which are pleasing, com- 
prehend pleasing odoius, or tastes, or these 
respectively each other. A circle or a me- 
lody, a song or a theorem, an act of gratitude 
or generous forbeainnce, are all beautiful, as 
greenness, sweetness, fragrance, are pleasing; 
and the pleasing exists as truly as the beau- 
tiful, and is as fit an obgeet of philosophic 
investigation. 

After these remarks on beauty, it is un 
necessary to make any remarks on the oppo- 
site emotion ; the same observations, as to 
their nature, and the circumstances that pro- 
duce or modify them, being equally applica- 
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ble to both. As certain forms, colours, 
sounds, motions, works of art, and moral af- 
fections, are contemplated with delight; the 
contemplation of certain other forms, co- 
lours, sounds, motions, works of art, and 
fections of our moral nature, is attended with 
a disagreeable emotion. I have already re- 
marked, that for this opposite emotion, in 
its full extent, we have no adequate name ; 
deformity, and ev^n ugliness, which is a more 
general word, being usually applied only to 
external things, and not to the intellectual 
or moral objects of our thought ; as we ap- 
ply beauty alike to all. There can be no 
doubt, however, that the same analogy, 
which connects our various emotions of beau- 
ty, sensitive, inteUeetual, and moral, exists 
equally m the emotions of this opposite 
class ; and that, though we are not accus- 
tomed to speak of the ugly, and to inquire 
into what constitutes it, as we have been 
accustomed to inquire into the beautiful, and ; 
Its supposed constituents, it is only because 
beauty is the more attractive, and the em- 
pire which itself possesses, is possessed, in 
some measure, by its veiy name. 

After the attention which we have paid 
to the emotions that are usually classed to- 
gether under the general name of beauty, 
the emotions, to the consideration of which 
we have next to proceed, are those which 
constitute our feehngs of sublimity. On 
these, however, it will not be necessa^ to 
dwell at any great length, smce you will be 
able, of yourselves, to apply to them many 
of the remarks that were suggested by the 
consideration of the former species of emo- 
tion. 

The feeling of subhmity, it may well be 
supposed, does not arise without a cause, 
* more than our feelmg of beauty ; but the 
sublimity which we feel, hke the beauty 
w'hich we feel, is an affection of our mind, 
not a quality of any thing external. It is a 
feeling, however, which, like the feelmg of 
beauty, we reflect back on the object that 
excited it, as if it truly formed a part of the 
object; and thus, instead of being merely 
the unkno’ivn cause of our emotion, — as 
when it is philosophically viewed, — the ob- 
ject which impresses itself on our mind, and 
almost on our senses, as snbhme, is felt by 1 
us, as our own imbodied emotion, mingled, i 
indeed, with other qualities that are mate- 1 
rial, but diffused in them# with an existence 
that seems independent of our temporary 
feeling. 

When Dryden said of one of our most 
powerftjl and most delightful passions, — 

The cause of love can never be assign'd ; 

Tis m no face, but in the lovers mind, 

he probably was not aware that he was say- 
ing what W'us not poetically only, but philo- 


sophically true, though in a sense different 
from that which he meant to convey. It is 
not the capricious passion alone which the 
lover feels, as in himself, but the very beauty 
that is felt by him in the external object, 
which is as truly an emotion of his own 
mind as the passion to which it may have 
given rise. Of all those forms on which we 
gaze with a dehght that is never weary, be- 
cause the pleasure which we have felt, as re- 
flected by us to the object, is to us almost 
a source of the pleasure which we feel at the 
moment, or are about to feel, what, I have 
asked, would the loveliest be, but for the eyes 
which gaze on it, and which give it all its 
charms, as they give it the very unity that 
converts it into 5ie form which we behold ? 
A multitude of separate and independent 
atoms , — we found ourselves obliged to an- 
swer, — and nothing more. In hke manner, 
I might ask, what, but for the mind which is 
impressed with the subhmity, would be the 
precipice, the cataract, the ocean, the whole 
system of worlds, that seem at once to fill 
the immensity of space, and yet to leave on 
our conception an infinity which even worlds 
without number could not fill ? To these, 
too, sublime as they are felt by us to be, it 
IS our mind alone which gives at once all the 
unity and sublimity which they seem to us 
to possess, as of their own nature. They 
axe, in truth, only a number of atoms, that 
would be precisely the same in themselves, 
whether existing near to each other or at 
distances the most remote. But it is im- 
possible for us to regard them merely as a 
number of atoms, because they affect us with 
one complex emotion, which we diffuse over 
them all. When precipice hangs over pre- 
cipice, and we shrink back upon our perilous 
height as we strive to look down from the 
cliff, on the abyss beneath, in which we rather 
hear the torrent than see it, with our shud- 
dering and dazzled eye, we have one vivid, 
though complicated feeling, which fills our 
whole soul ; and the whole objects existing 
separately before us are one vast and terrify- 
ing image of all that is within ns. In the 
hurricane that lays waste and almost annihi 
lates whatever it meets, there is to our con- 
ception something more than the mere par- 
ticles of air that form each successive blast. 
We animate it witfe our own feelings. It is 
not a cause of terror only, it is terror itself. 
It seems to bear about with it that awful 
sublimity of which we are conscious, — an 
emotion, that as it animates our corporeal 
frame with one expansive feeling, seems to 
give a sort of dreadful unity to the whole 
thunders of the tempest, or rather to form 
one mighty being of the whole minute ele- 
ments, that when they rage, impelling and 
impelled, in the tumultuous atmosphere, 
are merely congregated, by accidental vici- 
,ni^, as they exist equally together in the 
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gentlest breeze, or in the stillness of the sum- 
mer sky. 

That sublimity should be reflected to the 
object from the mind like beauty, is not won- 
derful, since, in trath, what we term beauty 
and sublimity, are not opposite, but, in the 
greater number of cases, are merely different 
parts of a series of emotions. I have already, 
m treating of beauty, pointed out to you the 
error into which the common language of 
philosophers might be very apt to lead you, 
— the error of supposing that beauty is one 
emotion, merely because we have invented 
that generic or specific name which compre- 
hends at once many agreeable emotions ; that 
have some resemblance, indeed, as being 
agreeable, and diffused, as it were, or con- 
centrated in their objects, and axe therefore 
classed together, but still are far from being 
the same. The beautiful, concerning which 
philosophers have been at so much pains in 
their inquiries, is, as we have seen, in the 
mode in which they conceive it to exist, a 
sort of real essence, — a universal a parte 
rei, which has retained its hold of the be- 
lief when other universals of this kind, not 
less real, had been suffered to retain a place 
only in the insigmficant vocabulary of scho- 
lastic logic. 

Our emotions of beauty, I have said, are 
various ; and, as they gradually rise, from 
object to object, a sort of regular progression 
may be traced from the faintest beauty to 
ihe vastest sublimity. These extremes may 
be considered as united by a class of inter- 
mediate feelings, for which grandeur might, 
perhaps, be a suitable term, that have more 
of beauty or more of sublimity, according to 
their place in the scale of emotion. I have 
retained, however, the common twofold di- 
vision of beauty and sublimity, not as think- 
ing that there may not be intermediate feel- 
ings, which scarcely admit of being very sui- 
tably classed under either of these names, 
but because the same general reasoning must 
be applicable to all these states of mind, 
whatever names, or number of names, may 
be given to the varieties that fill up the in- 
tervening space. Indeed, if all the various 
emotions, to which, in their objects, we at- 
tach the single name of beautiful, were at- 
tentively considered, we might find reason to 
fopn of this single order, many subdivisions, 
with their appropriate terms ; but this preci- 
sion of minute nomenclature, in such a case, 
is of less importance, if you know sufficient- 
ly the gener^ fact involved in it, that there 
is mt one beauty, or one sublimity, but 
various feelings, to which, in their objects, 
we give the name of beauty, and various feel- 
ings, to which, in their objects, we give the 
name of sublimity ; and that there may be 
intermediate feeling which differ from these, 
^these respectively differ from each other. 
That which happens in innumerable other 


cases, has happened in this case ; we have a 
series of many feelings ; we have invented 
the names sublimity and beauty, which we 
have attached to certain parts of this series • 
and, because we have invented the names’ 
we think that the emotions which they del 
signate are more opposed to each other than 
they seemed to us before. One feeling of 
beauty differs from another feeling of beauty; 
but they are both comprehended m tha^same 
term, and we forget the difference. One 
feeling of sublimity differs, in like manner, 
from another feeling of sublimity ; but they 
also are both comprehended in one term, and 
their difference too is forgotten. It is not 
so, when we compare one emotion of beauty 
with another emotion of sublimity ^ the feel- 
ings axe then not merely different, but they 
are expressed by a different term ; and their 
opposition is thus doubly forced upon us. 
If we had not invented any terms whatever, 
we should have seen, as^ it were, a series of 
emotions, all shadowing mto each other with 
differences of tint, more or less strong, and 
rapidly distinguishable. The invention of the 
terms, however, is like the intersection of the 
series, at certain places, with a few well 
marked lines. The shadowing may still, in 
itself, be equally gradual ; but we think of 
the sections only, and perceive a peculiar re - 
semblance in the parts comprehended in each, 
as we think that we perceive a peculiar di- 
versity at each bounding line. 

To be convinced how readily the feelings, 
contrasted as they may seem at last, have 
flowed into each other, let us take some ex- 
ample. Let us imagine that we see before 
us, a stream gently ghding through fields, 
rich with all the luxuriance of summer, over- 
shadowed at times by the foliage that hangs 
over it from bank to bank, and then sudden- , 
ly sparkhng in the open sunshine, as if with 
a still brighter cinrent than before. Let us 
trace it till it widen to a majestic river, ot 
which the waters are the boundary of two 
flourishmg empires, conveying abundance 
equally to each, while city succeeds city on 
Its populous shores, almost with the same 
rapidity as grove formerly succeeded grove. 
Let us next behold it, losing itself in the im- 
mensity of the ocean, which seems to he on- 
ly an expansion of itself, when there is not 
an object to be seen but its own wild am- 
phtode, between the banks which it leaves, 
and the sim that is setting, as if in another 
world, m the remote honzon ; — ^in all this 
^urse, from the brook which we leap over, 
if it meet us in our way, to that boundless 
waste of waters, in which the power of man, 
that leaves some vestige of his existence in 
every thing else, is not able to leave one last- 
ing impression j which, after his fleets have 
passed along in all their pnde, is, the very 
moment after, as if they had never been, 
and which hears or dashes those navies that 
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are contending for the mastery of kingdoms, 
only as it bears or dashes the foam upon its 
waves ; if we were to trace and contemplate 
this whole continued progress, we should have 
a series of emotions, which might, at each 
moment, be similar to the preceding emo- 
tion, but which would become, at last, so 
different from our earliest feelmgs, that we 
should scarcely think of them as feelings of 
one class. The emotions which rose, when 
we regarded the narrow stream, would be 
those which we class as emotions of beauty. 
The emotions which rose, when we consi- 
dered that infinity of waters in which it was 
ultimately lost, would be of the kind which 
we denominate sublimity ; and the grandeur 
of the river, while it was still distinguishable 
from the ocean, to which it was proceeding, 
might be viewed with feelmgs to which some 
other name or names might, on the same 
principle of distinction, be given. This pro- 
gressive series we should see very distinctly 
as progressive, if we had not invented the 
two general terms ; but the invention of the 
terms certainly does not alter the nature of 
these feelings, which the terms are employ- 
ed merely to signify, 

Innumemble other examples, — from in- 
creasing magnitude of dimensions, or increas- 
ing intensity of quality, — ^might be selected, 
m illustration of that species of subhmity 
which we feel in the contemplation of exter- 
nal things, as progressively rising from emo- 
tions that would be termed emotions of 
beauty, if they were considered alone. It is 
unnecessary, however, to repeat, with other 
examples, what is sufficiently evident, with- 
out any other illustration, from the case al- 
ready instanced. 

The same progressive series of feelings, 
which may thus be traced as we contemplate 
works of nature, is not less evident in the 
contemplation of works of human art, whe- 
ther that art have been employed on mate- 
rial things, or* be pm-ely intellectual. From 
the cottage to the cathedral ; from the sim- 
plest ballad air, to the harmony of a choral 
anthem ; from a pastoral, to an epic poem 
or a tragedy; from a landscape or a sculptur- 
ed Cupid, to a Cartoon or the Laocoon; 
from a single experiment m chemistry, to 
the elucidation of the whole system of che- 
mical affinities, which regulate all the 
changes on the surface of our globe ; from 
a simple theorem, to the Prmcipia of New- 
ton : — In all these cases, in which I have 
merely stated what is beautiful and what is 
sublime, and left a wide space between, it is 
easy for your imagination to fill up the in- 
terval ; and you cannot fill up this interval 
without perceiving that, merely by adding 
what seemed degree after degree, you arrive 
at last at emotions which have httle apparent 
resemblance to the emotions with which the 
scale began. It is, as in the thermometric 


scale, by adding one portion of caloric after 
another, we nse at last, after no very long 
progress, from the cold of freezing, to the 
heat at which water boils ; though our feel- 
ings, at these twm points, are as different as 
if they had arisen from causes that had no 
resemblance ; certainly as different as our 
emotions of sublimity and beauty. 

In the moral scene the progression is 
equally evident. By adding virtue to virtue, 
or circumstance to circumstance, in the ex- 
ercise of any virtue, we lise from what is 
merely beautiful to what is sublime. Let 
us suppose, for example, that, in the famine 
of an army, a soldier divides his scanty al- 
lowance with one of his comrades, whose 
health is sinking under the privation. We 
feel, in the contemplation of this action, a 
pleasure, which is that of moral beauty. In 
proportion as we imagine the famine of long- 
er duration, or the prospect of relief less 
probable, the action becomes more and more 
morally grand or heroic. Let us next ima- 
gine that the comrade to whose relief the 
soldier makes this generous sacrifice, is one 
whose enmity he has formerly experienced 
on some interesting occasion, and the action 
is not heroic merely, it is sublime. There 
is not a virtue, even of the most tranqml or 
gentle sort, which we may not, in hke man- 
ner, render sublime, by vising the circum- 
stance in which it is exercised ; and by vary- 
ing these gradually, we pass through a senes 
of emotions, any two of which may he re- 
garded as not very dissimilar ; though the 
extremes, when considered without the parts 
of the senes which connect them, may scarce- 
ly have even the slightest similarity. 

When I speak of this progression of our 
feelings, by which emotion after emotion may 
rise, from the faintest of those which we re- 
fer to beauty to the most overwhelming of 
those which we term sublime, I am far from 
wishing you to think that such a progress is 
in all cases necessary to the emotion ; 1 
allude to it merely for the purpose of show- 
ing that sublimity is not, by its nature of a 
class of feelings essentially different from 
beauty; and that we may, therefore, very 
readily conceive that the laws which we have 
found applicable to beauty may be applicable 
to It also. 

So far IS it, indeed, from being indispensa- 
ble to sublimity that beauty should be the 
characteristic of the same circumstance, in 
a less degree, that, in many instances, what 
is absolutely the reverse of beautiful becomes 
sublime, by the exclusion of every thing 
which could excite of itself that delightful 
but gentle emotion,. A slight degree of bar- 
ren drearmess in any country through which 
we travel, produces only feelings that are dis- 
agreeable ; a wide extent of desolation, when 
the eye can see no verdure as far as it can 
\;each, but only rocks that rise at irregular in- 
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ter/als, through the sandy waste, has a sort 
of savage subhmity, which we almost delight 
to contemplate. In the moral world, the 
audacity of guilt cannot seem beautiful to us 
in any of its degrees ; but it may excite^ in 
us, when it is of moie than ordinary atrocity, 
that species of emotion which we are now 
considenng. Who is there who can love 
Medea as she is represented to us in the an- 
cient story? But to whom is she not sub- 
lime ? It is not m Manus that we would 
look for a model of moral beauty; but what 
form is there which the painter would feel 
more intenial sublimity in designing, than 
that bloodthirsty chief, sitting amid the ruins 
of Carthage, when, as a Roman poet, by 
a bold rhetorical figm-e, says, of the me- 
morable scene, and the memorable outcast 
whom it sheltered, each was to the other a 
consolation, and equally afflicted and over- 
whelmed together, they forgave the gods ? — 
Non ille favore 

Numinis, ingenti Superum proteetus ab iri, 

Vir ferus, et Romam cupienti perdere fato 
Sufficiens. Idem pelago delatus iniqno, 

Hostilem in terrain, vacuisque mapaxtbus aetus, 
Nuda tnumphati jaeuit per regna Jugurthae, 

Et Pcenos pressit cmeres ; solatia fati 
Carthago, Marmsque, tnHt; pariterque jacentes, 
Ignovere Deis.* 

An old French opera, of which D’Alembert 
speaks, on the horrible story of Atreus and 
Thyestes, that story on which, as on other 
horrible stories of the kind, the ancients 
were so strangely fond of dwelling, in prefer- 
ence, and almost to the exclusion of more 
interesting pathos, concludes after the ban- 
quet, with the vengeance of the gods on the 
contriver of the dreadful feast ; and amidst 
the bolts that are falling around him on eve- 
ry side, Atreus cries out, as if exulting, 
“ Thunder, ye powerless gods, I am aveng- 
ed.” To lessen that trixunphant revenge, 
which is so sublime in this case, would be, 
not to produce an emotion of beauty, but 
to produce that disgust and contempt which 
we feel for petty mahce. I need not allude 
to the multitude of other cases, to which the 
same remark would be equally applicable. 

Whether, then, !he emotion he, or be 
not, of a kind which may be gradually, by 
the omission of some circumstance, or the 
diminution of the vivid feeling itself, lessen- 
ed down to that emotion which we ascribe 
to mere beauty, it is not the less sublime if 
it truly involves that species of vivid feeling, 
which we distinguish, with sufficient readi- 
ness, from the gentle delight of beauty, as 
we distinguish the sensation of a hum from 
that of gentle warmth, without being able to 
state in words, in what circumstance or cir- 
cumstances the difference of the feelings 
consists. It is the vain attempt to define 
what cannot be defined that has led to dl 


the errors and supposed mysteries, in the 
theory of sublimity, as it has led to similar 
errors in the theory of beauty. Sublimity 
is not one emotion, but various emotions, 
that have a certain resemblance, — the sub- 
lime in itself is nothing ; or, at least, it is 
only a mere name, indicative of our feeling 
of the resemblance of certain affections of 
our mind, excited by objects, material or 
mental, that agree perhaps in no other cir- 
cumstance but in that anald^ous undefinable 
emotion which they excite. Whatever is 
vast in the material world, whatever is su- 
premely comprehensive in intellect, what- 
ever m morals implies virtuous affections or 
passions far beyond the ordmary level of hu- 
manity, or even gmlt, that is ennobled, in 
some measure, by the fearlessness of its 
daring, or the magnitude of the ends to 
which it has had the boldness to aspire — 
these, and various other objects, in mind and 
matter, produce certain vivid feelings, which 
^e so similar as to be classed together ; and, 
if we speak of sublimity merely in reference 
to the various objects which excite these 
analogous feelings, so as to make the enume- 
ration of the objects a sort of defimtion of 
the species of emotion itself, there can be 
no risk of mistake, more than in saying that 
sweetness is a word expressive of those sen- 
sations, which sugar, honey, and various 
other substances that might be named, ex- 
cite. But, if we attempt to define sweet- 
ness itself as a sensation, or sublimity itself 
as an emotion, we either state what is ab- 
solutely nugatory, or what is stiU more pro- 
bably false in its general extent, however 
partially true ; because our attention, in our 
definition, will be given to some particular 
emotions of the class, not to any thing com • 
mon to the class, since there is truly no com-* 
mon circumstance, which words can ade- < 
quately express. Hence it happens, that by 
this singling out of particular objects, we 
have many theories of sublimity, as we have 
of beauty ; all of them foxmded on the sup- 
position of an universal subhmity a parte rd^ 
as the theories of beauty were founded on a 
universal beauty a parte rd. Sublimity, 
says one writer, is the terrible ; according to 
another wnter, it is magnitude or amplitude, 
which is essential to the emotion ; according 
to another, it is mighty force or power ; ac- 
cording to another, it is the mere suggestion 
of images of feelinp directly connected with 
that elevation in place, which has given sub- 
limity Its name; according to another, it 
arises from a wider range of associations, aU, 
however, centring in some prior affections of 
the mind as their direct source. It is very 
true that terror, vastness of size, extraordi* 
nary force, high elevation, and various asso - 
ciate im^es, do produce feelings of sublimi- 
ty ; hut it is not equally true that any one 
of these feelings is itself all the other feel 
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mgs. Great elevation, for example, may 
excite in me the emotion to which it has 
given the distinctive name, and it is even 
possible that many great virtues may, by a 
sort of poetic analogy, suggest the notion of 
local elevation, as snow suggests the notion 
of spotless innocence, or the shadow that 
follows any brilliant object, the notion of 
en^y pursuing ment. But even though, in 
thinking of heroic virtue, the analogy of lo- 
cal elevation were excited, which it surely 
IS only in very rare cases, this would be no 
reason for believing that the heroic virtue 
itself is incapable of exciting emotion, till it 
have previously suggested height, and the 
feehngs associated with height. It is the 
same with magnitude or power; they are 
causes of sublime feelings, not causes of the 
subhme, which has no real existence, nor of 
those other sublime feelings which have no 
direct relation to magnitude or power. 
Power itself, for example, is not magnitude ; 
nor magnitude power. The contemplation 
of eternity or infinity of space, is instantly, 
and of itself, as a mere object of thought, 
productive of this emotion, without any re- 
gard to my power of conceiving in&iity, 
which may, indeed, be a subsequent cause 
of astonishment, but w’'hich certainly does 
not precede the emotion as its cause. In 
like manner, any great enei gy of mind, either 
in acting or bearing, though it may suggest, 
by analogy, magnitude, as it may suggest 
many other analogies, does not depend, for 
the emotion which it excites, on the previ- 
ous suggestion of the analogous amplitude of 
size. The two primary errors, as I have al- 
ready said, in all these various theories, 
which may be considered as confutations of 
each other, consist in supposing, first, that 
sublimity is one, — ^the sublime, to use the 
language of theory, — ^which, therefore, as 
^suggested by one object, may be precisely 
the same with the emotion suggested by 
other objects ; and, secondly, the belief that 
because certain objects have an analogy, so 
as to be capable, by the mere laws of asso- 
ciation, of suggesting each other, they there- 
fore do xmiformly suggest each other, and 
excite emotion ordy in this way ; — ^Ihat be- 
cause any generous sacrifice, for instance, 
may suggest the notion of magnitude or ele- 
vation in place, — which, if it suggests them at 
all, it suggests only rarely, — ^it therefore must 
at all times suggest them, as if it were abso- 
lutely impossible for us to see an object, 
without thinking of any analogous object,— 
to look on snow without thinking of inno- 
cence, or on a shadow, without thinking of 
envy. 

I ^t, after the remarks already made, 
that it is unnecessary ^or me to repeat any 
arguments in conftitatfon of the error as to 
one universal sublime ; an error of precisely 
the same kind as that which would contend 


that, because the fiagrenct of a violet, and 
the simplicity of a comprenensive theorem, 
are both pleasing, the theorem comprehends 
the fragrance, or the fragiance the mathe- 
matical demonstration. As there are many 
pleasures excited by many objects, but not 
the pleasing ; many emotions of beauty ex- 
cited by many objects, but not the beauti- 
ful; so are there many emotions of sub- 
limity excited by many objects, but not the 
sublime. The emotion which I feel, when 
I think of all the ages of eternity, that, how- 
ever indefinitely multiplied are as nothing to 
the ages that still remain, — that which I feel, 
when I think of a night of tempest on the 
ocean, when no light is to be seen, but the 
flash of guns of distress from some half- 
wrecked vessel; or the still more dreadful 
light from the clouds above, that gleams on- 
ly to show the billows bursting over their 
prey, and nothing to be heard but the shriek 
that rises loudest, at the very moment when 
it is lost at last and for ever, in one continu- 
ed howl and dashing of the storm and the 
surge, — ^these feelings, though both classed 
as sublime, and having some resemblance, 
which leads to this classification, are yet, in 
their most important respects, very different 
from each other ; and how different are they 
I both from the emotion vrith which I regard 
some moral sublimity, — the memorable ac- 
tion of Arria, when she presented the dagger 
to her lord, or the more tranquil happiness 
of the elder Foetus, when, on being ordered 
by the tyrant to death, as in the accustomed 
ntes of some grateful sacrifice, he sprinkled 
his blood as a libation to Jove the deliverer ! 
It is in the moral conduct of our fellow-men 
that the species of sublimity is to be found, 
which we most gladly recognise as the cha- 
racter of that glonous nature which we have 
received from God, — a character which 
makes us more erect in mind than we are in 
stature, and enables us, not to gaze on the 
heavens merely, but to lift to them our very 
wishes, and to imitate in some faint degree, 
and to admire at least, where we cannot imi- 
tate, the gracious perfection-that dwells there. 
It is to mind, therefore, that we turn, even 
from the sublimest wonders of magnificence, 
which the material universe exliibits. 

Look then abroad through Nature, to the range 
Of planets, suns, and adamantine spheres, 

Wheehng unshaken through the void immense ; 
And speak, O man, does this capacious scene. 

With half that kindling majesty, dilate 
Thy strong conception, as when Brutus rose 
Refulgent from the stroke of Caesar’s fate, 

Anaid the crowd of patriots '—-and his arm 
Aloft extending, like eternal Jove, 

When Guilt bnngs down the thunder, call’d aloud 
On Tully’s name, and shook his crimson steel. 

And bade the father of his country, hail ! 

For lo I the tyrant prostrate m ine dust. 

And Rome again is free * 


* Pleasures of Imagination, B. i. v. 487—500 
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Yetj though mind exhibits the sublimities 
on which we love most to dwell, we must 
not on that account, suppose, that material 
objects axe incapable of exciting any kindred 
feeling ; that, but for the accident of some 
mental association, the immensity of space 
would be considered by us with the same in- 
difference as a single atom; or the whole 
tempest of surges, in the seemingly boimd- 
less world of waters, with as little emotion 
as the shallow pool that may chance to be 
dimpling before our eyes. 

The remarks which I made on beauty 
might, however, of themselves, have been 
sufficient to save you from this mistake; 
and, indeed, after those remarks, it was per- 
haps superfluous in me to repeat, in the case 
of sublimity, any part of the argument which 
I employed on the former occasion. The 
further applications of it, which I have not 
made, you can have no difficulty in making 
for yourselves. 


LECTURE LVIII. 

T. IMMEDIATE EMOTIONS, NOT NECESSARILY 
INVOLVING- ANY MORAL FEELING ^RE- 

TROSPECT OF THE DISCUSSION OF THE EMO- 
TIONS OF BEAUTY AND SUBLIMITY. — 4. LU- 
DICROUSNESS, THE OPPOSITE OF SUBLIMI- 
TY. — SOURCES OF THE LUDICROUS 

HOBBES’ THEORY ERRONEOUS ^LUDICROUS- 

NESS ARISES FROM UNEXPECTED CONGRUT- 
TIES OR INCONGRUITIES IN LANGUAGE, IN 
THOUGHT, OR IN OBJECTS OF PERCEPTION. — 
EXCEPTIONS. 

Gentlemen, after the remarks which I 
had made on the varieties of the emotion of 
beauty, it was not necessary for me to dwell 
at so much length on the Hndred emotions 
of sublimity, to the elucidation of which I 
proceeded in my last lecture ; the principal 
inquiries which had engaged us, with respect 
to the nature of beauty, being only another 
form of inquiries ^hich we might have pur- 
sued, indeed, in like manner, in the case of; 
sublimity, but which it would have been te- 
dious and profitless to repeat. 

Opposed as the subhme and beautiful 
usually are, by a sort of antithetic arrange- 
ment, in our works of- rhetoric, or of the 
philosophy of taste, they are far from being 
essentially distinct, but, at least in the greater 
number of instances, shadow into each other; 
the sublime, in these cases, being only one 
portion of a series of feelings, of which the 
beautiful, as it has been termed, is also a part. 
The emotions of sublimity may, indeed, be 
exdted by objects which no diminution of the 
attendant circumstances, or of intensity of 
quality, could render beautiful ; but which, 
on the contrary, when thus diminished, are 


disgusting or ridiculous, rather than agreea- 
ble. Yet, though there aie, unquestionably, 
cases of this sort; as when guilt becomes 
sublime by the very atrocity with which it 
dares and executes what other bosoms might 
shudder even to conceive, or the mean wretch- 
edness of some sterile waste acquires a kind 
of dignity from extent of that very desolation, 
which, in a less degree, made it meanly wretch- 
ed, the greater number of cases are, as un- 
questionably, of a different sort ; in which 
by gradual increase, or diminution of qualities 
or alteration of the attendant circumstances, 
the emotion is progressively varied, till, by 
change after change, what was merely beauti- 
ful, becomes grand, and ultimately sublime ; 
the extremes seeming, perhaps, to have no 
resemblance, but this very difference of the 
extremes resultmg only from the number of 
successive feelings in the long scale of emo- 
tion, in each sequence of which, compared 
with the feelings immediately preceding, there 
may have been a shadowing of the closest re- 
semblance. How very natural a process tliis 
is, I showed you, by examples of progressive 
beauty, grandeur, and sublimity, in different 
aspects, both of matter and of mind. 

Since beauty, then, by a gradual change of 
circumstances, can thus rise into sublimity, it 
is not wonderful that phenomena, which are 
parts of a series, should be, in many impor- 
tant respects, analogous ; so that properties 
or relations, which are found to belong to one 
portion of the series, should be found to be - 
long also to the other ; that, for example, as 
we diffuse, unconsciously, our delightful feel- 
ing of beauty, m the object which excites it, 
we should diffuse, in like manner, our feel- 
mgs of sublimity in the objects which we 
term sublime, and imagine some awful ma- 
jesty to hang around them, even when there 
is no eye to behold them, and consequently^ 
no heart to be impressed with their over- 
whelming presence. The pendency which 
this continued incorporation of our feehng in 
those sublime objects on which we gaze, or 
of which we think, produces, to the beliei 
of a permanent sublimity in objects, may 
very naturally be supposed to flow into the 
illusion, which imagines the existence of 
something that, independently of our feelings, 
is common to all the objects which thus 
powerfully impress us, and which may of it- 
self be termed the sublime ; as something 
common to aU beautiful objects, independent- 
ly of our feeling of their beauty, was, in like 
manner, imagined and termed the beauti- 
ful. It was necessary for me, therefore, 
to expose the fallacy of these last lingering 
universal essences of the schools, and to 
show, that, as we have not one emotion of 
beauty, but a multitude of emotions, which, 
from their analogy, are comprehended under 
that one general term, so we have not one 
feeling of sublimity, but various analogous 
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feelings, arising from various objects that 
agree perhaps in no circumstance, but that of 
the analogous emotions which they excite. 

Of feelings which are not the same, then, 
in every respect, it cannot surprise us, that 
we should not always find on analysis the 
elements to be the same. Beauty, as we 
have seen, is an emotion of vivid delight re- 
ferred to the object which excites it ; and 
sublimity, as we have also seen, in tracing the 
pro^essive emotion through gradual changes 
of circumstances, is often only this very beau- 
ty, united with a feehng of vague indefina- 
ble grandeur in its object, and a consequent 
impression of delightful astonishment, in- 
termediate between mere admiration and 
awe. In relation to moral actions, it is often 
a combination of the pleasing emotion of 
beauty, with admiring astonishment and love, 
or respectful reverence. In many cases, 
however, there is no vivid delight of beauty 
intermingled in the compound feeling, but 
only astonishment, and a certain vague im- 
pression of unmeasurable greatness or power, 
which is more akin to terror, than to any 
emotion which can be said to be positively 
pleasurable. In some cases, indeed, there 
can be no question that images of terror con- 
tribute the chief elements of the emotion, — 
images, however, not of terror in that direct 
form in which it assails us, when danger is 
close and imminent, but of terror softened 
either by distance as long past, or by mixed 
feelings of security, that fluctuate with it in 
rapid alternation, when the danger is only 
contingently or remotely possible. Differ- 
ent as the elements may be in many cases, 
and different as the resulting emotions may 
also be, the different results of the different 
elements may yet, as complex feelings, be 
sufficiently analogous to be classed under one 
jrank of emotions ; though, in giving one com- 
mon name to the whole, we must always 
be aware, that it is only a certain analogy of 
the feelings which we mean to express, and 
not one common quality which can be con- 
sidered as strictly the same in all ; and that 
it is not the sublime, therefore, which we 
are philosophically to seek, but the sublimi- 
ties, if I may venture so to term them ; the 
various objects which, in various circumstan. 
ces, excite emotions, that, in all their diversi- 
ty, are yet of such resemblance, as to admit 
of being classed together under one common 
appellation. 

The species of emotion to which I am next 
to direct your attention, is that which, in the 
common realism of the language of philoso- 
phers, is said to be occasioned by the ludi- 
crous, — an emotion of light mirth, which may 
be considered as opposite to that of sublimity, 
though not opposite in the strict sense in 
which beauty and ugliness are opposed. 
There are, indeed, some feelings of this kind. 


which may be said to anse from qualities that 
are truly the reverse of those on which sublim- 
ity depends, and m which, accordingly, the op- 
position is as complete as that of ugliness and 
beauty. In the composition of works of fancy, 
for example, a 'mere excess or diminution 
of the very circumstances which renders a 
thought sublime, produces either bombast or 
inanity, and a consequent emotion of ridicule 
or gay contempt ; as in the human counte- 
nance, an increase or diminution of any beau- 
tiful feature may convert into deformity what 
was beauty before, and produce a correspon- 
ding change in our emotions. In this pecu- 
liar species of disproportion, when the su- 
blime is intended, but when the images, from 
the inability of the author to produce and dis- 
tinguish sublimity, are either overstrained or 
mean, consists what has been termed bathoSf 
as rhetorically opposed to those peculiar emo- 
tions, to which, indeed, the very etymology 
of the term marks the opposition that has been 
felt. 

Of the ludicrousness which arises from 
this species of actual opposition of the mean 
or bombastic fancies of the wnter to the su- 
bhmity which he wished to produce, it would, 
indeed, scarcely he necessary to say any thing 
after the remarks that have been made on 
subhmity itself, any more than it would he 
necessary to dwell on illustrations of ugliness 
after a full discussion of the opposite emo- 
tions of beauty. But the gay mirthful feel* 
ing IS not always of this kind. The same 
species of emotion, or an emotion very near- 
ly similar, may he felt where there is no ac. 
companyingbelief of imperfection, and where, 
on the contrary, as in the sprightly sallies of 
wit, a very high admiration is mixed with 
our feeling of what is laughable, — an admi- 
ration which is much more than mere aston- 
ishment, and which, for the moment, though 
only for the moment, is perhaps as great as 
that, which, m our hours of reflection, we give 
to the highest efforts of meditative genius. 
It will therefore deserve a little fuller consi- 
deration, what the nature qf the emotion is, 
or rather to state, what is more within the 
power of philosophy, what are the ciicum- 
stances in which the emotion arises. 

Before entermg on the minuter inquiry, 
however, I may remark, in the first place, 
that every theory which would make our feel- 
ings of this kind to* depend on some modi- 
fication of mere pride in a comparison of our- 
selves and others to oUr advantage, and to 
the disparagement, therefore, of the person 
supposed to be compared with us, is fom ded 
on a false and very lijnited view of the phe- 
nomena ; since the feeling is as strong where 
there is the highest admiration of the wit ol 
the speaker, and, consequently, where any 
comparison, like ihat which is supposed to be 
essential to the production of the emotion, 
would be to our disadvantage. It is in vain* 
2 B 
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for example, that Hobhes defines laughter to 
be “ a sudden glory, arising from a sudden 
conception of some eminency in ourselves^ by 
comparison with the infirmity of others, or 
with our own formerly;” for we laugh as 
readily at some brilliant conception of wit, 
where there are no infirmities of others dis- 
played, as \yhere they are displayed in any 
awkward blunder. We often laugh, too, as 
this very definition indeed asserts, in thinking 
of our own mistakes of this sort, when we 
surely cannot feel any great glory, nor any 
eminence in ourselves, more than if we had 
never been guilty of the mistake ; the effect 
of our discovery of our mistake being merely 
to raise us to that level of ordinary excellence 
at which we imagined ourselves before ; not 
to raise us in the slightest degree above it. 
If the theory of Hobbes, or any theory, which 
converts our mere feeling of ludicrousness in- 
to aprOud comparison of ourselves and others, 
were just, it would then follow, as has been 
often objected to this theory, that a man who 
was very self-conceited and supercilious, 
would be peculiarly prone to mirth, when, on 
the contrary, it happens that children, and, if 
persons in advanced life, those whose temper 
is most social, are the most readily excited to 
laughter; while the proud, to whom their 
superiority most readily recurs, are usually 
very little disposed to memment. “ Seldom 
they smile,” may be said of them, as was 
said of Cassius; and when they do smile, 
their smile, like his, so admirably describ- 
ed by Shakspeare, has little in it of the 
full glorying and eminency of laughter, 
but is 

of such a sort. 

As if they rnocVd themselves, and scorn’d their spirit. 
That could be moved to smile at any thmg * 

The mere stupidity of any one, when thete 
IS no vanity of pretension to contrast with it, 
does not make us laugh; yet, if laughter 
arose from the mere triumph of personal 
superiority, there would surely, in this case, 
be equal reason for selfish exultation ; and a 
company of blockheads should be the gayest 
of all society. In any brilliant piece of wit, 
it is to the images or thought suggested, in 
ready eloquence, that we look, without re- 
gard to him who is its author; unless, in- 
deed, in those cases in which the very cha- 
racter or situation of the speaker may of it- 
self produce a sort of ludicrousness, by its 
incongruity with the gravity or levity of what 
is said. There is scarcely any thing which 
is more ludicrous than a happy parody , and 
though the author of the parody may be al- 
lowed to feel some triumph over the original 
author, if ev^ his playful metamorphosis of 
what is digmfied aim excellent can be termed 
a triump% which is rather an amusement 


• Juliet atomr, Acti, scene f. 


than a victory ; this triumph certainly can - 
not be felt by the mere hearers, since their 
pleasure is alwaysCT'eater in proportion, not 
to the infirmity oTwhich Hobbes speaks, but 
to the excellence of the original, without 
great merit in which, or supposed great 
merit, the parody itself could not be felt as 
having any claim to our laugh, er or oui 
praise. A parody on any dull verses would, 
indeed, be still duller than the dullness which 
it ridicules. 

It is not any proud comparison, therefore, 
which constitutes what is termed the ludi- 
crous ; but, even in the proudest of such 
compai’isons, some other circumstance or 
circumstances. It is the combination of 
general inconOTity with partial and unex- 
pected congruity of the mere images them- 
selves, which may indeed, in some cases, 
lead to this triumph as an auxiliary pleasure, 
but which has an immediate and independ- 
ent pleasure of its own, — a pleasure arising 
from the discovery of unsuspected resem- 
blance in objects formerly conceived to be 
known to us, or unsuspected difference m 
objects formerly regarded as highly similar. 

Nothing is felt as truly ludicrous, in which 
there is not an unexpected congnnty deve- 
loped m images that were before supposed 
to be opposite in kind, or some equally un- 
expected incongruity in images supposed to 
be congruous ; and the sudden perception of 
these discrepancies and agreements may be 
said to be that which constitutes the ludi- 
crousness ; the gay emotions being immedia/- 
tely subsequent to the mere perception of the 
unexpected relation. 

The congruities and incongruities which 
give rise to this emotion may be either in 
mere language or in the thoughts and images 
which language expresses, or, in many cases, 
in the very objects of our direct perceptionr 

On the first of these, the resemblance of 
mere sounds, in puns, and *Dther trifling ver- 
bal analogies of the same class, it is unne- 
cessary for me to dwell at present, as they 
before came under our review, when I treat- 
ed of the influence of verbal similarities on 
the spontaneous suggestions of our trains of 
thought. How truly the ludicrousness of 
the pun cohsists in the unexpected similarity 
of discrepant images, is shown by the greater 
or less pleasui’e which it affords, m propor- 
tion as the images themselves are more or 
less discrepant ; being greatest, therefore, 
when there is a complete opposition. Math the 
exception of that single tie of similar sound 
M’hich IS found unexpectedly to connect them. 
When the images themselves are congruous, 
so as to seem capable of being suggested by 
their o'vvn congruities, the pun is scarcely 
felt, or rather there is nothing felt to which 
the name of pun can be given. 

But though the unsuspected connexion of 
objects, by their resemblances of mere sound 
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as in pirns, and all the small varieties of ver- 
bal and literal Avit, may be uniformly ludi- 
crous, this is far from being the case with the 
other species of unsuspected resemblance, in 
relations of thought to thought, or of existing 
tluiigs. It IS necessary, therefore, to form 
some limitation of the general proposition as 
to the ludicrousness of relations which we 
perceive suddenly and unexpectedly, the only 
circumstance which as yet we have suppos- 
ed to be necessaiy to the rise of the emo- 
tion. 

In the first place, an exception must be 
made in the case of scientific truths. When 
it is discovered in chemistry, or m any other 
physical science, that there truly have been 
relations of objects or events, which were 
not suspected by us before, ftiere is no feel- 
ing of ludicrousness, though the substances 
found to have some common property should 
be opposite in every other respect. What 
could be more unexpected, or more incon- 
grous with our previous conceptions of the 
specific gravity of metals, than the discovery 
that the lightest of all substances, which are 
not in the state of an aerial fluid, is a metal, 
the base of another substance with which 
we had been long acquainted ? Yet, though 
we were astonished at such a discovery, we 
felt no tendency whatever to laugh. The 
relation, in short, did not seem to us to in • 
volve any thing ludicrous. 

Why then do we not laugh, in such a case, 
at the discovery of the resemblance of ob- 
jects or qualities, which were before regard- 
ed by us as not less incongruous than any of 
the imsuspected relations which are exhibit- 
ed to us in the quaintest conundrum, that 
excites our laughter almost in the very in- 
stant in which the strange relation is pointed 
out ? The principal reason of this difierence, 
M conceive, is the importance of the physical 
relation. The interest attached by us to the 
discovery of truth occupies the mind too 
seriously, to allow that light play of thought 
which is essential to the rise of the gay emo- 
tion. In this respect, there is a very strikuig 
analogy to a species of animal action, which 
resembles our emotions of this kind also, in 
some other stnking circumstances, particularly 
in the tendency to laughter, which is an equal 
and very curious result of both. If the palm 
of the hand be gently tickled, when the mind 
is vacant, the influence of the mechanical 
operation m this way is very powerful j but, 
il the faculties be exerted on any interesting 
subject, the same action on the palm of the 
hand may take place without any consequent 
lai^hter, and even perhaps without any con- 
sciousness of the process which has been 
taking place. A new phenomenon, or a new 
discovered relation in former phenomena, 
engages the mind too closely to allow any 
feeling of ludicrousness, and consequent 
laiighter to aris#*, — in the same way as those 


very circumstances would probably be suffi- 
cient to prevent the laughter of tickling, if 
the mechanical cause were applied at the 
very moment at which we learn the impor- 
tant discovery, and applied precisely in the 
same manner as when the strange feeling and 
the laughter were before the lesult. 

There is another circumstance, that, in 
the case of a law of nature, however strange 
and apparently incongruous with our former 
conceptions its phenomena may he, must 
have considerable effect in occupying the mind 
more fuUy with the discovery ; — that it is 
impossible for the mind to rest in the sim- 
ple discovery, without rapidly passing in re- 
view the various circumstances that seem to 
us hkely to be connected with it in the ana- 
logous phenomena, — a state of mind which 
is of Itself most unfavourable to the mirth- 
ful emotion. There are, unquestionably, 
states of mind, during the prevalence of af- 
fliction, or any strong passion, m which there 
is no point in the jest, as there is no plea- 
sure in the very aspect of joy. To the friend 
returning fiom the funeral of his friend, we 
of course do not think of uttering any of 
those common expressions of merriment, in 
which at other times we might occasionally 
indulge ; the natural respect which we feel 
for sorrow, being sufficient to check the 
gaiety, or at least the appearance of garety. 
But, even though in violation of that respect 
which the sorrowful claim, the happiest effu- 
sions of wit were to be poured out on such 
an occasion, there would be no answering 
mirth in that heart which at other times 
would have felt and returned the gaiety. 
What grief thus manifestly does, other 
strong interests, that absorb, m like manner, 
the general feelings of the mind, may well 
be supposed to do ; and we may therefore 
listen to facts, the most seemingly incon- 
gruous with our prior knowledge, when our 
curiosity is awake to their importance, as 
objects of science, without the slightest dis- 
position to those light emotions, which al- 
most every other mcongriuty, or fancied in . 
congruity, would have produced. 

It may accoidingly be remarked, that to 
those who have not sufficient elementary 
knowledge of science, to feel any interest in 
physical truths, as one connected system, 
and no habitual desire of exploring the various 
relations of new phenomena, many of the 
facts in nature, which have an appearance of 
incongruity, as first stated, do tmly seem lu- 
dicrous. If the vulgar were to be told, that 
they do not see directly the magnitude,orplace 
or distance of bodies, with their eyes alone, but, 
in some measure, by the indirect influence of 
other senses, on which light has no effect 
whatever, that the feelings of cold and heat 
proceed from the same cause, and that there 
is a great deal of heat in the coldest ice, they 
would not merely disbelieve what we might 
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say, but they would laugh at what we 
tell them, as if it were absolutely ridicu- 
lous, The gravest truths of science would 
be to them what the pleasantries of wit are 
to us. 

I may remark, too, as a circumstance of 
some additional influence, that those who 
have been conversant with physical inquiries, 
are always prepared, in some degree, for the 
discovery of new properties, even in objects 
the most familiar to them. With their full 
impression of the infinite variety of the 
powers of nature, there is scarcely any thing, 
indeed, which can be said to be truly incon- 
gruous with any thing. They are, in some 
degree, with respect to the physical relations 
of things, in the same situation as the pro- 
fessed wit, vrith respect to all the lighter 
analogies, who is too much accustomed to 
these in his own gay exercise of fancy, to 
feel much of the ludicrousness of surprise, 
when these slight and seemingly incongru- 
ous relations are developed in the pleasant- 
ries of others. It is not from envy or jea- 
lousy, — certainly not always from envy or 
jealousy, — that he does not laugh in such a 
case ; but because the relation exhibited is 
of a land with which he is too familiar, to 
share the astonishment that has animated 
the laughter of all the rest of the circle. 
The newly discovered congruities or incon- 
gruities of wit, in short, are to him, in a 
great measure, what some strange newly dis- 
covered property of material substance is 
to the chemist, or general experimental in- 
quirer. 

But whatever may be the cause of the 
difference of feeling, in this case of seemmg 
anomaly, there can be no question as to the 
fact Itself, that the discovery of a new rela- 
tion in physics, and even of a relation appa^ 
rently most incongruous With the relations 
formerly known, does not produce, in the 
mind of the scientific observer, or general 
lover of science, a feeling of any ludicrous- 
ness in the discovery itself. The fact, in- 
deed, seems to be reducible, without much 
difficulty, to the common laws of mind; 
but still it must be admitted to form an 
important limitation to the general doctrine 
of the influence of unexpected and appar- 
ently incongruous relations, in producing the 
emotions referred to ludicrousness in their 
objects. 

Even this limitation, however, is not suf- 
ficient, Every metaphor, simile, or other 
figure of speech, imphes some unexpected re- 
lation presented to the mind ; and, in many 
cases, a irelation of objects, which were be- 
fore regarded as having no congniity what- 
ever therefore, it may be urged, the 

fibres, in all such cases, shomd be felt as lu- 
dicrous,— not, indeei^ those similes of an- 
cient and well-accredited usage, which form 
a part of the constant furniture of epic nar- 


rative, — similes that, comparing heroes and 
lions, as heroes and lions have often been 
compai-ed before, give us no new image, but 
remind us only that Homer has made the 
same comparison. These, of course, since 
they do not present to us any relation which 
we did not laiow before as well as after the 
tiresome similitude has been again unfolded 
to us in its full detail of circumstances, may 
be allowed to pass without our laughter, and 
without even being counted as an anomaly. 
But every original simile, however just the 
relation may he which it expresses, and with 
whatever beauty of language it may be con- 
veyed to our mind, must present to us an 
unsuspected resemblance in objects formerly 
known to us, and probably familiar. Why, 
then, do we feel no tendency to laugh in such 
a case ? 

That we do not feel any tendency to laugh 
in such a case, arises, I think, from this cir- 
cumstance. It is the art of the poet, in the 
management of his comparisons, to bring be- 
fore us only the analogy on which his simile 
is founded, or at least such circumstances 
only as harmonize with the sentiment which 
he wishes to excite, and to keep from us, 
therefore, every circumstance discordant with 
it. Accordingly, when he is successful in 
this respect, the beauty of the similitude it- 
self is ail which we feel, — a delight which oc- 
cupies us sufficiently, to prevent the rise in 
the mind of any feeling of the opposite qua- 
lities of the objects compared, such as I sup 
pose to be necessary to constitute ludicrous- 
ness. When, however, the opposition, as 
may frequently be the case, is too remarkable 
not to be instantly felt, a certain degree of 
ludicrousness wiU as instantly be felt, in spite 
of all the magnificent language of the poet. 
Hence, it sometimes happens, that similes, 
which in one country or age excite no emo^ 
tion but that of beauty, may yet, in another 
age or country, excite an emotion of a very 
different kind, in consequence of the diffeient 
sentiments with which, in different times and 
places, the same objects may be viewed. 
Whatever estimate the Greeks may have 
more justly formed of the many excellent 
qualities of the ass, the very name of that 
animal is with us combined with notions so 
disparaging, that it has become by this degra- 
dation quite unsuitable to be introduced as 
a subject of laudatory comparison in a poem 
that treats of gods and heroes. To fiiose, 
indeed, who had the happiness of listening to 
the great Rhapsodist himself, the compari- 
son might seem sufficiently dignified, as 
well as just; but I presume that there 
are few of our ovm countrymen, with the 
exception of those who admire whatever is 
in the Biad, because it is in the Ihad, who 
have not felt some little tendency to smile, 
on reading the simile, in which Homer com- 
pares one of the most undaunted of his war- 
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nors to that ill-used and much-enduring an- 
imal, which, by a very common aggrava- 
tion of injustice, we have first oppressed, 
and then despised because we have oppiess- 
ed It. 

In this way, accordingly, I conceive the 
feeling of beauty, as precluding, in ordinary 
cases, in which there is no very remarkable 
opposition of general qualities, the rise m 
the mind of the circumstances of opposition 
essential to the feefing of ludicrousness, may 
account sufficiently for the absence of any 
light emotion, when new and unsuspected 
similitudes are developed to us m a compari- 
son. Mere novelty of relation is not suffi- 
cient of itself to constitute what is termed 
the ludicrous ; that is to say, for the ludi- 
crous is only a more general term, does not, 
of itself, give rise to any of those feelings of 
light emotion, which we comprehend imder 
that general term. There are similes which 
aie sublime, similes which are beautiful, 
similes which are ludicrous. A newly per- 
ceived relation, therefore, is not always lu- 
dicrous in itself, but only certain rela- 
tions. What, then, are these relations, 
as distinguished from the others, which 
are felt without any tendency to this gay 
surprise ? 

The relations which are ludicrous, and 
which, as ludicrous, in every instance involve 
some unsuspected resemblance of objects or 
qualities before regarded as incongruous, or 
some equally unsuspected diversity, when the 
resemblance was before supposed to be com- 
plete, admit, perhaps, of being referred to 
three classes : in the first place, to the class 
of those in which objects are brought toge- 
ther that are noble and mean, or the forms 
of language commonly employed in treating 
subjects high and low, are transfen-ed from 
^ne to the other. Such a transfer, as you 
well know, gives rise in the one case to the 
bm’lesque, in which objects, noble in them- 
selves, are made ridiculous by the meanness 
of phrases and figures ; in the other case, to 
the mock-heroic, in which, by a contrary pro- 
cess, the mean is rendered ridiculous by the 
m^ificent trappings of rhetoric with which 
it is invested. 

In these instances of artificial combination 
of the very great, and the very little, there 
can be no question as to the ludicrousness of 
the emotion which such piebald dignity ex- 
cites ; and there are circumstances which 
occur in natiue, exactly of the same kind, 
and productive, therefore, of the same emo- 
tion; the incongruities being not in mere 
thought and image, but in objects directly 
perceived. When any well-dressed person, 
waUdng along the street, falls into the mud 
of some splashy gutter, the situation, and the 
dirt, when combined with the character and 
appearance of the unfortunate stumbler, form 
a sort of natural burlesque or mock-herojc. 


in which there is a mixture of the noble and 
the mean, as much as in any of the works of 
art, to which those names are given. He 
who amuses us by his fall, is, in tiuith, for 
the moment, an imintentional buffoon, per- 
forming for us, unwillingly, what the buffoon, 
with his stately strut, and his paper crown, 
and other trappings of mock royalty, strives 
to imitate, with less effect, because there is 
wanting in him that additional contrast of 
the lofty state of mind, with the ridiculous 
situation which forms so important a part of 
the laughable whole in the accidental fall. 
It is the contrast of the state of mind with 
that which we feel that it would be, if the 
circumstances were known to him, that 
forms the principal ludicrousness of the situa- 
tion of any one who has the misfortune of 
being m a crowded company, with his coat 
accidentally torn, or with any other imper- 
fection of dress that attracts all eyes, per- 
haps, but his own. In the rude pastimes of 
the village, m like manner, it is because the 
swain is 

Mistrustless ot his smutted face. 

That secret laughter titters round the place. 

Goldsmith. 

A second class of relations, which are lu- 
dicrous, are those which derive their ludi- 
crousness, not from the objects themselves, 
but from the mind of the hearer or reader, 
which has been previously led to expect 
something very different from what is pre- 
sented to it. To take a very trite example 
of this sort . If the question be asked, what 
wine do you like best ? One person, per- 
haps, answering Champagne, another Bur- 
gundy, a third says, the wine which I am 
not to pay for. We laugh, if we laugh at 
all, chiefly because we expected a very dif- 
ferent answer ; and the incongruity which is 
felt has 1 elation, therefore, to our own state 
of mind more than to the question itself. It 
is this previous anticipation of an answer, 
with which the answer received by us is 
partially incongruous, that either forms the 
pnncipal delight of many of the bons mots 
of conversation, or at least aids their effect 
most powerfully ; and by the contrast which 
it produces, it adds, in a most mortifying 
manner, to the painful keenness of an unex- 
pected sarcasm. Thus, to take an instance 
from a story which Dr. Arbuthnot tells us, 
“ Sir William Temple, and the famous Lord 
Broimcker, being neighbours in the country, 
had frequently very sh^ epntentions , like 
other great men, one could not bear an equal, 
and the other would not admit of a superior. 
My Lord was a great* admirer of curiosities, 
and had a very good collection, which Sir 
William used to undervalue upon all occ^ 
sions, disparaging every thing of his neigh- 
bour’s, and giving something of his own th« 
preference. This, by no means pleased hia 
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lordship, who took all opportunities of being 
revenged. One day, as they were discours- 
ing together of their several rarities, my lord 
very seriously and gravely replied to him, 

‘ Sir Wilham, say no more of the matter, 
you must at length yield to me, I having 
lately got something which it is impossible for 
you to obtain ; for, sir,’ said his lordship smil- 
ing, ‘ my Welch steward has sent me a flock of 
geese, and those are what you can never 
have, since all your geese are swans.’ In 
this case, there can be no doubt that the 
keenness of the sarcasm would be far more 
severely felt, in consequence of the previous 
anticipation of an answer of a very different 
kind. 

The feeling of ludicrousness is the same, 
when our previous anticipation is disappoint- 
ed by agreement, where we expected differ- 
ence, as when it is disappointed by difference 
where we expected agreement. Such is the 
case in the game of cross purposes, where, 
in a series of questions and answers, the 
answers are paired with questions to which 
they were not given. In what are termed 
the cross readings of newspapers, where, 
without paymg regard to the separation into 
columns, we read what is in the same line 
of the page, through the successive columns, 
as if continuous, there is httle agreement of 
sense to he expected, and we smile accord- 
ingly at the strange congruities which such 
readings may sometimes discover. Many of 
you are probably acquainted with the ingen- 
ious Actions of this sort of coincidence that 
appeared originally in the Public Advertiser, 
with the happily appropriate signature of 
Papyrius Cursor; and which were well known 
to be the production of the late Mr. C. White- 
ford. I quote a few specimens for the sake 
of those among you who may not be acquaint- 
ed with them. 


* * The sword of state was carried I 

Before Sir John Fielding, and committed to Newgate. 

Last night, the prince'® royal was baptized — — — . 
Mary, alias Moll Hacket, alias Black Moll. 

This morning the Right Honourable the Speaker 

Was convicted of keeping a disorderly house. 

A certain commoner will be created a peer. 

No greater reward will be offered. 

Vesterday the new Lord Mayor was sworn in. 
Afterwards tossed and gored several persons. 

When the honour of knighthood was conferred on him. 
To the great joy of that noble family. 

A fine turtle, weighing upwards of eighty pounds 
Was carried before the atting alderman. 


Tis said Hie ministry is to be new modell’d ; 

The repair^ of which will cost the public a large sum 
amiuaily. 


This has occasion'd a caMnet-council to be held 
At fruit Hiop m St. James's street 


• Miioellattiei, 2d edit, voh i. p. 113 


One of his Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State 
Fell off the shafts, being asleep, and the wheels went 
over him. 

He was examined before the sittmg alderman. 

And no questions asked. 

Genteel places m any of the public ofldces, 

So nauch admired by the nobility and gentry. 

This morning, will be married, the lord viscount, 

And afterwards hung m chains, pursuant to his sen- 
tence.”t 

C 

A third set of relations of this kind derive 
their ludicrousness from our consideration of 
the mind of the speaker, or writer, or per- 
former of the action. When our mirth is 
excited at any awkward effort, for example, 
we laugh, because we are aware of that which 
the effort was intended to perform, and are 
struck with the contrast of the performance 
itself. We laugh, in short, at the awkward 
failure, not at the motion or attitude itself, 
considered simply, without relation to some 
higher end, as a mere motion or attitude ; 
and we laugh at the failure, because we 
compare, as I have said, the awkward result 
with the grace which was intended, or which, 
at least, we imagine to have been intended. 

It is as might be supposed, on a similar 
principle, that our mirth is excited by every 
appearance of mental awkwardness. We 
laugh, for example, when we discover in a 
work any very visible marks of constraint and 
difficulty on the part of an author, as in far- 
fetched thoughts, or stiff and quaint phrase- 
ology ; and we laugh, not merely on account 
of the mcongruity of the thoughts or phrases 
themselves, which are thus strangely brought 
into union, though this, perhaps, may form 
the chief element of the ludicrousness, hut in 
some degree also, at the contrast of the la- 
bour which we discover, with the ease which 
the writer is supposed by us to assume and 
affect. That composition of every sort 
volves difficulty on the part of the composer, 
we know well ; but we still require that the 
difficulty should he kept from our sight. We 
must not see him biting his nails, and tor- 
turing himself to give us satisfaction. His 
^eat aim accordingly is to present to us what 
is excellent, but to present it, so free from 
any marks of the toil which it has Cost, as 
to seem almost to have nsen in the mind by 
the unrestrained course of spontaneous sug- 
gestion. Any appearance of constraint, 
therefore, presents to us a sort of incongruity, 
almost as striking as when the noble and the 
mean are blended together. Even when we 
think, in reading any of the extravagant conf- 
ceits that abound so much in the works of 
our older writers, that we are smiling mere- 
ly at the images which are brought together, 
and which nature seems to have intended 
never to meet, we are, in truth, smiling in 


t Preserved in one of the volumes of the New 
• Foundling Hospital for Wit." 
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art at the very feelings of the writer, when 
e was so laboriously and painfully absurd. 
If the feelings that succeed each other, in 
the ramd even of the sublimest poet, in the 
weary hour of composition, could, by any 
process, be made distinctly visible to us, 
there is no small reason to apprehend, that, 
with all our reverence for his noble art, and 
for his own individual excellence in that art, 
our emotions would be of the ludicrous kind, 
or at least that “some portion of the ludi- 
crous would mingle with our admiration. 
There can be no question that he would seem 
to have performed more labour, if we could 
be thus conscious of his feelings, before his 
laboiu was half accomplished, than if we 
were only to have exhibited to us the beau- 
tiful residts of the whole long-continued ex- 
ercise of his thought. This labour, which a 
skilful writer knows so well how to conceal 
from us, a writer who is fond of astonishing 
us with extravagant conceits, forces constant- 
ly upon our view ; and there is hence scarce- 
ly any image which he presents to us so lu- 
dicrous as that picture which he indirectly 
gives us of himself. 

Another set of examples, in which the 
consideration of the mind of the speaker 
forms an essential part of the ludicrousness, 
are those which are commonly termed bulls 
or blunders ; in which there is no ludicrous- 
ness unless we are able to distinguish what the 
speaker meant, and thus to discover some 
strange agreement of his real meaning, with 
that opposite or contradictory meaning w’hich 
the words seem to convey. A bull must, there- 
fore, be genuine, or for the moment suppos- 
ed to be genuine, before it can divert with 
its incongruity. As mere nonsense, it would 
be as little amusing as any other nonsense. 
We must have before us, in conception at 
# least, the speaker himself, and contiast 
the well-meaning seriousness of his affirma- 
tion with the verbal absurdity which he ut- 
ters, of which we are at the same time able 
o discover the unsuspected tie. 

Such I conceive to be the chief varieties 
of mixed congruity and incongruity which 
operate in producing this emotion. But, 
though I have considered these varieties se- 
parately, you are not on that account to sup- 
pose, that the varieties themselves are not 
frequently combined in different proportions ; 
thus heightening what would be ludicrous m 
one respect, by ludicrousness of another spe- 
cies. The images themselves, the mind of 
the speaker or writer who presents them, 
the disappointed expectation of the hearer or 
reader, may aU present to us a strange mix- 
ture of discrepancy and agreement, and af- 
ford elements, therefore, that are to be jointly 
taken into account in explaining the one com- 
plex emotion, which is the equal result of all. 

It is not then, every newly-discovered re- 
lation of objects that excites in us emotions 


of the ludicrous class, but only certain rela- 
tions, which present to us peculiar incongru- 
ities. In all these, however, the unexpect- 
edness is an important element , since, when 
we have become completely familiar with the 
relation, we cease to have the emotion which 
it before instantly excited. We still, how- 
ever, call the objects or images ludicrous, 
though they excite no emotion of this sort m 
our mind any more perhaps than the gravest 
reasoning ; but we retain the name, because 
we speak of them, or think of them, in re 
ference to other minds, in which we know 
that they will excite the same emotion that 
was originally excited by them in ourselves. 
In thinking of the laughter which may thus 
be produced m others, we are not unfrequent- 
ly affected with the emotion as before ; but 
it is an emotion of sympathy, not oi mere lu- 
dicrousness ; or, if there he any thing direct- 
ly ludicrous, it is m this very consideration 
of incongruity in the minds of others, when 
we think of their expectation while they 
read, as contrasted with the surprise that is 
to follow. To know the relation, in short, 
as far as the relation consists in the mere 
images themselves, is to feel, that the object 
of which we know the relations will be lu- 
dicrous to others, not to feel it ludicrous to 
ourselves. 


LECTURE LIX. 

I. IMMEDIATE EMOTIONS, NOT INVOLVTNtr 
NECESSARILY ANY MORAL FEELING. — USES 

OF LUDICROUSNESS GENERAL REMARKS ON 

CLOSING THE FIRST SUBDIVISION OF OUR 
EMOTIONS. — SUBDIVISION II. IMMEDIATE 
EMOTIONS IN WHICH MORAL FEELING IS 
NECESSARILY INVOLVED 1 . FEELINGS DIS- 
TINCTIVE OF VOICE AND VIRTUE. 2 . EMO- 

TIONS OF LOVE AND HATE. 

My last Lecture, Gentlemen, was devot- 
ed to the consideration of the phenomena of 
our emotions, of that species of which the 
objects are distinguished by the name of lu- 
dicrous ; emotions which we found to origi^f 
iiate always in some mixture of congruity 
and incongruity, suddenly and unexpectedly 
perceived. In establishing this general law, 
I stated, at the same time, some apparent 
exceptions to the rise of the mirthful emo- 
tion in such cases, of the discovery of un- 
suspected agreement, and endeavoured, I 
hope successfully, to show that all these 
seeming anomalies are such as might natu- 
rally have been anticipated, as consequences 
of the operation of other well-known laws of 
the mind. 

The varieties of such mixtures of congru- 
ity and incongruity, as constitute what is 
termed liidicrousness, were considered by us 
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in order ; first, in the mere arbitrary signs 
of language, and next in the relations of 
thoughts and existing things, — ^whether in 
the discrepancy of the images themselves, as 
noble and mean, — ^iu the disappointed anti- 
cipations of the hearer or reader, or in the 
difference of the obvious meaning of the ex- 
pression of the speaker or writer, or per- 
former of some action, compared with that 
real meaiung which we know him, in his 
awkward blunder, to have intended. 

The emotion is not a simple feeKng, but 
the analysis of it does not seem very difficult. 
The necessary unexpectedness of the con- 
gruity or incongruity that is remarked, seems 
of Itself to point out one element, in the as- 
tonishment which may naturally be supposed 
to arise in such a case ; and the other ele- 
ment, which nature has made as quick to 
arise on the perception of the ludicrous ob- 
ject, as astonishment itself, is a vivid feeling 
of delight, one of the forms of that joy or 
gladness which I comprehended in my enu- 
meration of the few primary constituents of 
oim emotions. Astonishment, combined 
with this particular delight, is the mirthful 
emotion that has been the subject of our in- 
quiry ,* and Alcenside, therefore, in giving it 
the name of “ gay surprise, seems to have 
expressed, with the analytic accuracy of a 
philosopher, the complex feelings which he 
was poetically describing. 

In considering the delight that is combined 
with astonishment in the mirthful emotion, 
we are apt to consider it as more different 
from other species of gladness than it truly 
is, because we think of more than what is 
strictly m en tal. The laughter is a phenome- 
non of so particular a kind, and so impres- 
sive to our senses, that we think of it as 
much as of the feelings which it indicates ; 
but the laughter, it should he remembered, 
is a bodily convulsion, which might or might 
not be combined with the internal merri- 
ment, without altering the nature of the in- 
ward emotion itself. This spasmodic mus- 
cular action, therefore, however remarkable 
it may he as a concomitant bodily effect, and 
even the oppressive feeling of fatigue to 
which that muscular action, when long con- 
tinued, gives rise, we should leave out in our 
analysis of the mere emotion, — ^that is all 
with which the physiologist of mind is con- 
cerned, — and leavmg out ^hat is bodily in 
the external signs of merriment, we discover 
only the two internal elements which I have 
mentioned ; that may, in certain cases, be 
more complicated by a mixture of contempt, 
but to which, as mere mirth, that tffird oc- 
casional element is far ffbm being essential 


• The expres^n m the Driginal 
JJgay contempt.” See Keasurls of 
» *521 wcsond form of the 


seems to he 
Imagination, 
poem, B. u. 


The advantages which we derive from our 
susceptibility of this species of emotion, are, 
in their immediate influence on the cheerful, 
ness, and therefore on the general happiness 
of society, sufficiently obvious. How many 
hours would pass wearily along, but for these 
pleasantries of wit, or of easier and less pre- 
tending gaiety, which enliven what would 
have been dull, and throw many bright co- 
lours on what would have been gloomy. We 
are not to estimate these accessions of plea- 
sure lightly, because they relate to objects 
that may seem trifling, when considered to- 
gether with those more serious concerns, by 
which our ambition is occupied, and in rela- 
tion to which, in the success or failure of our 
various projects, we look back on the past 
months or years of our life, as fortunate or 
unfortunate. If these senous concerns alone 
were to be regarded, we might often have 
been very fortunate and very unhappy, as in 
other circumstances we might often have had 
much happiness in the hours and days of 
years, which terminated at last in the disap- 
pointment of some favourite scheme. It is 
good to travel with pure and balmy airs and 
cheerful sunshine, though we should not find, 
at the end of our journey, the friend whom 
we wished to see ; and the gaieties of so- 
cial converse, though they are not, in our 
journey of life, what we travel to obtain, 
are, during the contmuance of our journey 
at once a freshness which we breathe, and a 
light that gives every object to sparkle 
to our eye with a radiance that is not its 
own. 

Such are the immediate and obvious influ- 
ences of this emotion. But it is not of 
shght value in influences that are less ^ect ; 
though capable of being sometimes abused, 
and far from being always so exactly coinci- 
dent with moral impropriety, as to furnish a 
criterion of rectitude, it must be allowed to 
be, in its ordinary circumstanees, favourable 
to virtue, presenting often a check to impro- 
prieties, on which, but for such a restraint, 
the heedless would rush without scruple, — a 
check, too, which is, by its very nature, pe- 
culiarly suited to those who despise the more 
serious restraints of moral principle, and the 
opinion of the virtuous. The world’s dread 
lai^h, which even the firm philosopher is 
said to be scarcely able to scorn, cannot be 
scorned by those to whom the approbation of 
the world is what conscience is to the wise 
and virtuous ; and though that laugh is cer- 
tainly not so unerring as the voice of morffi 
judgment ^thin the breast, it is still, as I 
have said, in far the greater number of cases, 
in accordance with it ; and when it differs, 
differs far more frequently in the degree of 
its censure or its praise, than in actual cen- 
sure of what is praiseworthy, or praise of 
what is wholly censurable. It is often, too, 
of importance, that we should regulate our 
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conduct with regard to relations, which all 
mankind cannot have leisuie for analyzing, 
and which very few, even of those who have 
leisure, have patience to examine. The vi- 
vid feeling of ridicule, in such cases, as more 
instant in its operations, may hence be con- 
sidered as a glorious warning irom that be- 
nignant Power, who, 

conscious what a scanty pause 
From labours and from care, the wider lot 
Of humble life affords for studious thought, 

To scan the ipaze of nature, therefore stamp d 
The glaring scenes, with characters of scorn, 

As broad, as obvious, to the passing clown. 

As to the letter’d sage’s curious eye # 

Having now then finished my remarks on 
the phenomena of beauty, sublimity, and wit, 

I close with them my view of the emotions 
tliat are the object of the species of judg- 
ment, which is denominated taste. I have 
already stated my reasons for diwding and 
arranging the phenomena of taste, under two 
distinct heads, as they are either eniotions or 
feelings of the aptitudes of certain images or 
combinations of images for pioducing those 
emotions. To feel the emotion, which a 
beautiful, or sublime, or ludicrous object ex- 
cites, is one state of mind ; to have a know- 
ledge of the aptitude of different means of 
exciting these emotions, so as to discern ac- 
curately what will tend to produce them, and 
what -will have no tendency of this sort, is 
another state or function of the mind, to 
which the former indeed is necessary, but 
which is itself far from being implied, in the 
mere susceptibility of the pleasing emotion. 
That power by which, from the inductions of 
former observations of the mechanic powers, 
we predict the effects of certain combina- 
tions of wheels and pullfes in machinery, of 
certain mixtures in the chemical arts, and, 
in legislation or general politics, of certain 
^motives, that are to operate on the minds of 
a people, is not supposed by us to be a dif- 
ferent power, merely because the relations 
which it discerns are different. In all, and 
in all alike, it is termed judgment, reason, 
discernment, or whatever other name may be 
used, for expressing the same discriminating 
function. The knowledge necessary for the 
predictions in mechanics, chemistry, and po- 
litics, is indeed different; but the power 
which avails itself of this knowledge is in 
Kind the same. In like manner, the know- 
ledge which the discriminating function of 
taste supposes, is very different from that 
which is necessary in mechanics, chemistry, 
politics, though not more different from them, 
than these various species of kno>vledge are 
relatively different. But m taste, as in those 
sciences when the knowledge is once acquir- 
ed, it is the same capacity of feeling the re- 
lation of means and ends, which avails itself 


of this knowledge of the past, in determining 
the various aptitudes of objects for a desired 
effect, whether for producing or retarding 
motion, as in mechanics ; for forming com- 
positions or decompositions, as in chemistry; 
for augmenting and securing the happiness 
of nations, as in politics ; or for inducing 
various delightful emotions, as in taste. Ii 
we do not give different names in all these 
cases to the capacity of feeling the relation of 
means and ends, when the means and ends 
are in different cases different, why should 
we suppose a new faculty to be exercised, 
and invent a new name in one alone ? The 
politician, who judges of the reception which 
the multitude will give to certain laws, and 
the critic, who judges of the reception they 
will give to certain works of art, have, for 
their subject, the same mind; and both de- 
termine the aptitude of certain feelings of the 
mind, for inducing certain other feelings. 
The general power by which we discover the 
relation of means and ends, of states of mind 
or circumstances which are piior, and states 
of mind or circumstances which are conse- 
quent to these, is that which is exercised in 
both; the function to which I have given 
the name of relative suggestion, from which 
we derive our feeling ol this as of every other 
relation. Without the emotions of beauty 
and sublimity, there would, of course, be no 
taste to discern the aptitude of certain means 
for producing these emotions, because there 
would not be that series of feelings, of which 
the relative antecedence and consequence are 
felt. On the other hand, without the judg- 
ment which discerns this order, in the relation 
of means and ends, there might, indeed, still 
be the emotions rising precariously, as na- 
ture presented to us certain objects that ex- 
cite them, but no voluntary adaptation of the 
great stores of forms, and sounds, and colouis 
for producing them ; none of those fine arts, 
— the results of our knowledge of the rela/- 
tions which certain feelings bear to certain 
other feelings, — arts which give as much 
happiness as embeUishmenJ: to life, and which 
form so essential a part of our notion of ci- 
vilization, that a nation of philosophers, if in- 
capable of any of the conceptions and result- 
ing emotions of this kind, would stand some 
chance of being counted by us, only a better 
order of reasoning savages. 

In no part of our* nature is the pure bene- 
volence of Heaven more strikingly conspi- 
cuous than in our susceptibility of the emo- 
tions of this class. The pleasure which they 
afford is a pleasure that has no immediate 
connexion with the means of preservation of 
our animal existence ; and which shows, 
therefore, though aU other proof were ab- 
sent, that the Deity, who superadded these 
means of delight, must have had some other 
object in view, in forming us as we are, than 
the mere continuance of a race of beings who 
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were to save the earth from becoming a wil- 
derness. In consequence of these emotions, 
which have made all nature “ beauty to our 
eye, and music to our ear,” it is scarcely 
possible for us to look around, without feel- 
ing either some happiness or some consola- 
tion. Sensual pleasures soon pall even up- 
on the profligate, who seeks them in vain m 
the means which were accustomed to pro- 
duce them ; weary, almost to disgust, of the 
very pleasures which he seeks, and yet asto- 
nished that he does not find them. The la- 
bours of severer intellect, if long continued, 
exhaust the energy which they employ ; and 
we cease, for a time, to be capable of think- 
ing accurately, from the very intentness and 
accuracy of our thought. The pleasures of 
taste, however, by their variety of easy de- 
light, are safe from the languor which attends 
any monotonous or severe occupation, and 
instead of palling on the mind, they produce 
in it, with the very delight which is present, 
a quicker sensibility to future pleasure. En- 
joyment springs from enjoyment; and, if we 
have not some deep wretchedness within, it 
is scarcely possible for us, with the delight- 
ful resources which nature and art present 
to us, not to be happy as often as we will to 
be happy. In the beautiful language of a 
poet, of whose powerful verse I have already 
frequently availed myself, in illustration of j 
the subjects that have engaged us, nature 
endows us with all her treasmes, if we only 
will deign to use them. 

Oh blest of Heaven, whom not the languid songs 

Of Luxury the syren, nor the bribes 

Of sordid Wealth, nor all the gaudy spoils 

Of pageant Honour, can seduce to leave 

Those cver-blooming sweets, which, from the store 

Of nature, fair Imagination culls 

To charm the enliven’d soul ’—What though not ail 

Of mortal offspring can attain the heights 

Of envied life, — though only few possess 

Patrician treasures, or imperial state, 

Y et Nature’s care, to all her children just. 

With richer treasures, and an ampler state 
Endows, at large, whatever happy man 
Will deign to use them. His tne city’s pomp. 

The rursu honours his —Whate’er adorns 
The princely dome, — ^ihe column and the arch. 

The breathmg marble, and the sculptured gold. 
Beyond the proud possessor’s narrow claim 
His tuneful breast enjoys.— For him the Spring 
Distils her dews, and from the silken gem 
Its lucid leaves unfolds :— for him the hand 
Of Autumn tinges, every fertile branch 
With blooming gold, and blushes like the mom. 
Each passing hour sheds tribute from her wings. 
And still new beauties meet his lonely walks. 

And loves unfelt attract him. Not a breeze 
Flies o'er the meadow, — n.)t,a cloud imbibes 
The setting sun’s effulgence — not a strain 
From all the tenants of the warbling shade 
Ascends,— but whence his bosom can partake 
Fresh pleasure, unreproved.* i 

Such is that universal possession of nature 
which the susceptibility of the emotions of 
taste conveys to us, — a possession, extend- 
ing to an infinity of objects, which no earthly 
power can appropriate, and which enjoys 
even objects that have been so appropriated. 


with a possession more delightful than that 
which they aflfbrd, in many cases, to the 
listless eyes of their proud but discontented 
master. 

After these remarks on that order of our 
immediate emotions, which do not involve 
necessarily any moral feeling, I proceed to 
that other order of the same class, in which 
some moral feeling is necessarily involved. 

The first of these, according to the ar- 
rangement formerly submitted to you, are 
those emotions which constitute, as I con- 
ceive, the feelings distinctive of vice and vir- 
tue, — emotions that arise on the contem- 
plation of certain actions observed or con- 
ceived. 

It IS not my intention, however, in this 
part of my course, to enter on the discussion 
of the great questions connected with the 
doctrine of obligation, as either presupposed 
or involved in our consideration of such ac- 
tions. The moral affections which I consider 
at present, I consider rather physiological- 
ly than ethically, as parts of our mental con- 
stitution, not as involving the fulfilment or 
violation of duties. 

In this point of view, even the boldest 
sceptic, who denies all the grounds of moral 
obligation, must still allow the existence of 
the feelings which we are considering, as 
states or affections of the mind indicative of 
certain susceptibilities in the mind, of being 
so affected. Whether we have reason to ap- 
prove and disapprove, or have no reason 
whatever, in the nature of their actions, to 
regard with a different eye those whom, by 
some strange illusion, but by an illusion only, 
we now feel ourselves almost necessitated to 
love or abhor ; though it be an error of logic 
to consider the parricide, who, in preparing 
to plunge his dagger, could hold his larapO 
immoved, and with no other apprehension 
than of the too early waking of his victim, 
look fixedly on the pale and gentle features 
of him, whose very sleep was, at the mo- 
ment, perhaps, made happy by some dream 
of happiness to his murderer, as less worthy, 
even in the slightest respect of our esteem, 
than the son who rushes to inevitable death 
in defence of the grey hairs which he ho- 
nours ; though it be not less an error of lo- 
gic to extend our moral distinctions, and 
the love or hate which accompanies them, to 
those who make not a few individuals only, 
but whole millions wretched or happy ; to 
consider the usurping despot, who dares to 
be a tyrant, in the land on which he was 
bom a freeman, as a less glorious object of 
our admiration, than the last assertor of rights 
which seemed still to exist, while he existed 
to assert them ; who, in that cause whica 
allows no fear of peril, could see nothing in 
guilty power which a brave man could dread, 
ibut every thing which it would be a crime 
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lo obey, and who ennobled with his blood 
the scaffold from which he rose to liberty 
and heaven, making it an altar of the richest 
and most gratifying sacrifice which man can 
offer, to the great Being whom he serves ; 
even though we should be imfortunate enough 
to look on the tyrant with the same envy as 
on his victim, and could see no reason for 
those distinctive terms of vice and virtue, 
in the two casSs, the force of which we 
should feel equally, though we had not a 
word to express the meaning that is con- 
stantly m our heart ; still the fact of the ge- 
neral approbation and disapprobation, we 
must admit, even in reserving for ourselves 
the privilege of indifference. They are phe- 
nomena of the mind, to be ranked with the 
general mental phenomena, as much as our 
sensations or remembrances, — illusions to be 
classed with our other illusions, — or truths 
to be classed with our most important 
truths. 

This distinctive reference would be equally 
necessary, though our emotions of this kind 
did not arise immediately from our contem- 
plation of actions, in the very moment in 
which we contemplate them simply as ac- 
tions, but from processes of reasoning, and 
regard to general rules of propriety, formed 
gradually by attention to the circumstances 
in which man is placed, and all the good 
which, in such circumstances, he is capable 
of feeling or occasioning to others. The 
vivid distinctive regard, at whatever stage it 
began, would not the less be an affection of 
the mind, referable to certain laws, that guide 
its susceptibilities of emotion ; but the truth 
IS, that the moral feeling arises without any 
consideration, except that of the action itself 
and Its circumstances. The general rules of 
propriety may, indeed, seem to confirm our 
suffrage, but the suffrage itself is given before 
their sanction. The rules themselves are 
ultimately founded, as Dr. Smith very justly 
remarks, on these particular emotions: “We 
do not originally approve or condemn parti- 
cular actions,” to use his words, “because, up- 
on examination, they appear to be agree- 
able or inconsistent with a certain general 
rule. The general rule, on the contrary, is 
formed, by feding, from experience, that all 
actions of a certain kind, or circumstanced in 
a certain manner, are approved or disapprov- 
ed of. To the man who first saw an inhu- 
man murder, committed from avarice, envy, 
or unjust resentment* and upon one, too, 
who loved and trusted the murderer, who 
beheld the last agonies of the dying person, 
who heard him, with his expiring breath, 
complain more of the perfidy and ingratitude 
of his false friend, than of the violence which 
had been done to him, — there could be no 
occasion, in order to conceive how horrible 
such an action was, that he should reflect 
that one of the most sacred rules of conduct 


was what prohibited the taking away the life 
of an innocent person, that this was a plain 
violation of that rule, and consequently a 
veiy blameable action. His detestation of 
this crime, it is evident, would arise instan- 
taneously and antecedent to his having form- 
ed to himself any such general rule. The 
general rule, on the contrary, which he might 
afterwards form, would be founded upon 
the detestation which he felt, necessarily 
arising in his own breast, at the thought of 
this, and every other particular action of the 
same kind. 

Of the universality of these moral emotions, 
which attend our mere perception of ceitain 
actions, or our reasonings on the beneficial 
or injurious tendency of actions, what more 
convincing proof can be imagined, than the 
very pjermanenee of these feelings, in the 
breast of those whose course of life they are 
every moment reproaching; who, even when 
they are false to virtue, are not false to their 
love of virtue, and whose secret heart, if it 
could be laid open to those whom they are 
endeavouring to seduce, and who can listen 
only to the voice of the lips, would proclaim 
to them the charms of that innocence which 
the lips are affecting to deride, and the slavery 
of that licentiousness which the lips are 
proclaiming to be the glorious privilege of the 
free? 

“ What law of any state,” says an eloquent 
Roman moralist, “has ever ordered the child 
to love his parents, the parents to love their 
child, each individual to love himself? It 
would be not more idle to order us to love 
virtue, which by its own nature has so many 
charms, that it is impossible for the wicked 
to wuthhold from it their approbation Who 
is there that, living amid crimes, and in the 
practice of every injury which he can inflict 
on society, does not still wish to obtain some 
praise of goodness, and cover his very atroci- 
ties, if they can by any means be covered, 
with some veil, however slight, of honourable 
semblance ? No one has so completely 
shaken off the very character of man, as to 
wish to be wicked for the mere sake of wick- 
edness, The very robber, who lives by 
rapine, and who does not hesitate to strike 
his dagger into the breast of the passenger 
who has 9ny plunder to repay the stroke, 
would still rather find what he takes by vio 
lence, only because he cannot hope to find it. 
The most abandoned of human beings, if he 
could enjoy the wages of guilt without the 
^ilt itself, would not prefer to be guilty. It 
is no small obligation,” he continues, “which 
we owe to nature, ‘that Virtue reveals her 
glorious light, not to a lew only, but to all 
mankind. Even those who do not follow 
her, still see the splendid track along which 
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she moves.” Placet suapte natura adeo- 
que gratiosa virtus est, ut insitum sit etiam 
malis, probare meliora. Quis est, qui non 
beneficus videri velit, — qui non, inter scelera 
et injurias, opmionem bomtatis affectet, — qui 
non ipsis quae impotentissime fecit, speciem 
aliquain induat recti ? Quod non facerent, 
nisi illos honesti, et per se expetendi, amor 
cogeret, moribus suis opinionem contranam 
quaerere, et nequitiam abdere, cujus fructus 
concupiscitur, ipsa vero odio pudoreque est. 
— Maximum hoc habemus naturae mentiun, 
quod virtus in omnium animos lumen suum 
permittit. etiam qui non sequuntur, illam 
vident.”* 

And rt is well, surely, even the most scep- 
tical will admit, that nature, if we are deceiv- 
ed by this dehghtful vision, does permit us 
to be deceived by it. Though virtue were 
only a dream, and all which we admire as 
fallacious as the imaginary colours which 
shine upon our slumber in the darkness of 
the night, who could wish the slumber to be 
broken, if, instead of the groves of Paradise, ' 
and the pure and happy forms that people 
them, we were to awake in a world in which 
the moral sunshine was extinguished, and 
every thing on which we vainly turned our 
eye were to be only one equal gloom ? Though 
the libertine should have hardihood enough 
to shake, or at least to try to shake, from his 
own mind, every feeh'ng of moral admiration 
or abhorrence, ne still could not wish, that 
others, among whom he is to live, should be 
as free as himself. For his own profit he 
would wish all others to be virtuous, himself 
the single exception ; and what would profit 
each individually, must profit all. If he were 
rich, he could not wish the multitude that 
surrounded him to approve of the rapine 
which would strip him of all the sources of 
his few miserable enjoyments, and to ap- 
prove, too, perhaps, of murder, as the short- 
est mode of separating him from his posses- 
sions ; if he were in want, he could not wish 
those, whose charity he was forced to solicit, 
to see in charity nothing hut a foolish mode 
of voluntarily abridging their own means of 
selfish luxury; if he were condemned for 
some offence to the prison or the gibbet, he 
would not wish mercy to be regarded as a 
word 'without meaning. What noble and 
irresistible evidence is this of the excellence 
of virtue, even in its worldly and temporary 
advantages, that, if all men were, what all 
individi^y would wish them to be, there 
would not be a single crime to pollute the 
earth 1 

When we reflect how- many temptations 
there to the multitudes who live together 
in social society,— temptations that, wher- 
ever they look around them, would lead 
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them, if they had not been rendered capable 
of moral affections, as much as of their sen- 
tient enjoyments and passions, to seek the 
attainment of the objects -within their view, 
and almost within their reach, and to seek it 
as readily by force or by falsehood, as by 
that patient industry which could not fail to 
seem to them more tedious, and therefore 
less worthy of their prudent choice ; when 
we think of all the temptations of all these 
objects, and the facilities of attaining them 
by -violence or deceit, and yet observe the 
security with which man in society spreads 
out his enjoyments, as it were to the -view of 
others, and dehghts in the number of the 
gazers and enviers that are attracted by 
them, it is truly as beautiful as it is astonish- 
ing, to think of the simple means on which 
so much security depends. The laws which 
men have found it expedient, for their com- 
mon interest, to make and to enforce, are, 
indeed, the ob-vious pieces of machmery by 
which this great result is brought about. 
But how much of its motion depends on 
springs that are scarcely regarded by those 
who look only to the exterior wheels, as they 
perform their rotation in beautiful regularity ! 
The grosser measures of fraud or force ma^ 
be prevented by enactments, that attach to 
those measures of fraud or force a punish- 
ment, the risk of which would render the at- 
tempt too perilous to obtain for it the appro- 
bation even of selfish prudence. But what 
innumerable actions are there, over which 
the laws, that cannot extend to the secret 
thoughts of man, or to half the possibilities 
of human action, must have as little control 
as it is in our power physically to exercise 
over the unseen and unsuspected elements 
of future storms, which, long before the 
whirlwind has hegim, are preparing that de- ^ 
solation which it, is afterwards to produce. 
The force of open -riolence the laws may 
check ; but they cannot check the stiH more 
powerful force of seduction, — ^the frauds of 
mere persuasion, which are never to he kno-wn 
to he frauds but by the conscience of the de- 
ceiver, and which may he said to steal the 
very assent of the unsuspecting mind, as 
they afterwards steal the wealth, or the 
worldly honours, or voluptuous enjoyments, 
for whuch that assent was necessary. It is 
in these circumstances that He who formed 
and protects us, has pro-vided a check for 
that injustice which is beyond the restrain- 
ing power of man, and has produced, what 
the whole united strength of nations could 
not produce, — ^by a few simple feelings, — a 
I check and control as mighty as it is silent and 
invisible, — ^which he has placed within the 
mind of the very criminal himself, where it 
would most be needed; or rather in the 
mind of him who, hut for these feelings, 
would have been a criminal, and who, -with 
them, is -virtuous and happy. The voice 
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within, which approves or disapproves, — 
long before action, and before even the very 
wish, that would lead to action, can be said 
to be fully formed, — ^has in it a restraining 
force more powerful than a thousand gibbets ; 
and it is accompanied with the certainty, 
that, in every breast around, there is a simi- 
lar voice, that would join its dreadful award 
to that which would be for ever felt within. 
The feelings of moral approbation and dis- 
approbation are fhus at once the security of 
virtue and its avengers ; its secimty in the 
happiness that is felt, and the happiness that 
is promised to every future year and hour of 
virtuous remembrance ; its avengers m that 
long period of earthly punishment when its 
guilty injurer is to read in every eye that 
gazes on him, the reproach which is to be 
for ever soundmg on his heart. 

I have already said, however, that it is 
merely as a part of our mental constitution 
that I at present speak* of our distinctive 
feelings of the moral differences of actions ; 
as states or affections, or phenomena of the 
mind, and nothing more. The further illus- 
tration of them, in their most important light, 
as principles of conduct, I reserve for our fu- 
ture discussions of the nature and obligation 
of virtue. 

The moral emotions, to which I next pro- 
ceed, are those of love and hate, — words 
which, as general terms, comprehend a great 
variety of affections, that have different 
names, according to their own intensity, and 
the notion which they involve of the quali- 
ties on which the love is founded, as when 
we speak of love or affection simply, or of re- 
gard, esteem, respect, venemtion, and which 
have different names also, according to the 
objects to which they are directed, as love, 
^ friendship, patriotism, devotion, to which, or 
at least to far the greater part of which, there 
are corresponding terms of the varieties of 
the opposite emotion of hatred, which I need 
not waste your time with attempting to enu- 
merate. Indeed, if we were to compare the 
two vocabulanes of love and hate, I fear that 
we should find rather a mortifying proof of 
our disposition to discover impeifections, 
more readily than the better qualities, since 
we are still richer in terms of contempt and 
dislike than m terms of admiration and re- 
verence. 

The analysis of love, as a complex feeling, 
presents to us always at least two elements, 
— a vivid delight in the contemplation of the 
object, and a desire of good to that object. 
To love, then, it is essential that there should 
be some quality in the object which is capa- 
ble of giving pleasure, since love, which is the 
consequence of this, is itself a pleasurable 
emotion. There is a feelmg of beauty, ex- 
ternal,^ moral, or intellectu^, which affords 
the primary delight of loviilg, and continues 


to mingle with the kind desire which it has 
produced. In this sense, indeed, but in this 
sense only, the most disinterested love is 
selfish, though it is a sense in which selfish- 
ness maybe said to be as little sordid as the 
most generous sacrifices which virtue can 
make. It loves, not because delight is to bf 
felt in loving, but because it has been im- 
pressed with qualities which nature has ren- 
dered it impossible to view without delight. 
It must therefore have felt that delight which 
arises from the contemplation of objects wor- 
thy of being loved ; yet the dehght thus felt 
has not been valued for itself, but as indica- 
tive, like some sweet voice of nature, of those 
qualities to which affection may be safely 
given. Though we cannot, then, when there 
is no interfering passion, think of the virtues 
of others without pleasure, and must, there- 
fore, in loving virtue, love what is by its own 
nature pleasing, the love of the virtue which 
cannot exist without the pleasure, is surely 
an affection very different from the love of the 
mere pleasure existing, if it had been possible 
for it to exist, without the virtue, — a pleasure 
that accompanies the virtue only as the soft 
or brilliant colouring of nature flows from 
the great orb above, — a gentle radiance, 
that IS delightful to our eyes, indeed, and 
to om: heart, but which leads oiu eye 
upward to the splendid source from which 
it flows, and our heart, still higher, to 
that Being by whom the sUn was made. 

The distinction of the love of that which 
is pleasing, but which is loved only for those 
intrinsic quahties which the pleasure accom- 
panies, and of the love of mere pleasure, 
without any regard to the quahties which ex- 
cite it, is surely a very obvious one ; and it 
is not more obvious, as thus defined, than in 
the heart of the virtuous, — ^in the generous 
friendships which he feels, and the generous 
sacrifices to which he readily submits. If, 
as is sometimes strangely contended, the love 
that animates such a heart be selfishness, it 
must be allowed, at least, that it is a selfish- 
ness which, for the sake pf others, can often 
prefer penury to wealth, — ^v^hich can hang, 
for many sleepless nights, unweaiied and un- 
conscious of any personal fear, over the bed 
of contagion, — ^which can enter the dungeon, 
a voluntary prisoner, without the power even 
of giving any other comfort than that of the 
mere presence of*an object beloved, or fling 
itself before the dagger which would pierce 
another breast, and rejoice in receiving 
the stroke. It is the selfishness whicn 
thinks not of itself — the selfishness of all that 
is generous and hej-oic in man — I would al- 
most say, the selfishness which is most di- 
vine in God. 

Obvious as the distinction is, however, it 
has not been made by many philosophers, or, 
at least, by many writers who assume that 
honourable name j the superficial but dasuzU 
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ing lovers of paradox, who prefer to truths 
that seem too simple to stand in need of de- 
fence, any errois, if only they be errors, that 
can be defended with ingenuity ; though, m 
the present case, even this sm^l praise of in- 
genuity scarcely can be allowed; and the 
enors which would seduce men into the be- 
lief of general selfishness, from which their 
nature shimks, aie fortunately as revolting to 
our understanding as they are to our heart. 
The fuller discussion of these, however, I de- 
fer, till that part of the course which treats 
of virtue as a system of conduct. At pre- 
sent, I merely point out to you the fallacy 
which has arisen ftom the pleasing nature 
of the emotions in which love consists, or I 
which precede love, as if the pleasure in 
which love is necessarily presupposed were 
itself all to which the love owes its rise, 
and for the direct sake of which the love it- 
self is felt. 

I may remark, however, even now, the un- 
fortunate effect of the poverty of our lan- 
guage in aiding the illusion. The word sel- 
fishness, or at least, self-love, has various 
meanings, some of which imply nothing that 
is reprehensible, while, in other senses, it 
IS highly so. It may mean either the satis - 
faction which we feel in oui* oum enjoyment, 
which, when there is no duty violated, is far 
from being, even in the slightest degree, un- 
worthy of the purest mind ; or it means that 
exclusive regard to our own pleasures, at the 
expense of the happiness of others, which is 
as degrading to the individual as it is perni- 
cious to society. All men, it may indeed 
be allowed, are selfish, in the first of these 
meanings of the term ; but this is only one 
meaning of a word, which has also a very 
different sense. The difference, however, 
is afterwards forgotten by us, because the 
same term is used ; and we ascribe to self- 
love in the one sense what is true of it only 
in the other. 

Much of the obscurity and confusion of 
the moml system of Pope, in his Essay on 
Man, arises from this occasional transition 
from one of the senses of the term to the 
other, without perceiving that a transition 
has been made. It is impossible to read 
some of the most beautiful passages of that 
poem, without feehng the wish that we had 
some term to express the first of these sen- 
ses, without any possibility of the suggestion 

the other. It is not self-love, for exam- 
ple, which gives us to make our neighbour’s 
blessing ours ; it scarcely even can be called 
self-love whi(^ first stirs the peaceful mind 
— it is simply pleasure ; and the enjoyment 
may or must accompany all the delightful 
progress of our mord affections ; it is not 
any self-love, reflecting on the enjoyments 
tliat are thus to he obtained. 

Self-love but lerven the virtueus mind to Twa&e, 

A* th 0 *mall pebble $tits five peaceful lakes 


I The centre moved, a circle straight succeeds { 

I Another still, and still another spreads : 

Friend, parent, neighbour, first it will embrace, 

His country next, and next all human race. 

Wide and more wide — the o’erflowings of the mm'l 
Take every creature in of every kind. 

Earth smiles around, with boundless bounty blest, 
And Heaven beholds its image m his breast * 

In all these cases there is a diffusion of 
love indeed, but not of self-love, — a pleasure 
attending in every stage the progiessive be- 
nevolence, but attending i^ only, not produc- 
ing it ; and without which, if it were possi- 
ble for benevolence to exist without delight, 
it would btiU, as before, be the directing spi. 
rit of every generous breast. 


LECTURE LX. 

I. IMMEDIATE EMOTIONS, IN WHICH SOME 
MORAL FEELING IS NECESSARILY INVOLVED. 
2. LOVE, HATE, CONTINUED RELA- 
TIONS WHICH THEY BEAR TO THE HAPPI- 
NESS OF MAN, AND TO THE BENEVOLENCE 
OF GOD. 

In my last Lecture, Gentlemen, I began 
the consideration of that order of our emo- 
tions m which some moral relation is involv- 
ed ; and considered, m the first place, those 
\ivid feelings which arise in the mind on the 
contemplation of virtuous or vicious actions, 
and which, as we shall afterwaids find, are 
truly all that distinguish these actions to our 
moral regard, as vice or virtue. At present, 
however, they are not considered by us ethi- 
cally, in their relation to conduct,-— for in 
this light they ai*e to be reviewed by us after- 
wards, — ^but merely as mental phenomena — 
feelings or affections indicative of certam 
susceptibilities in the mind of being thus af- 
fected. 

Next to these, in our arrangement, are the 
emotions of love and hatred ^ to the consid- 
eration of which, therefore, I proceeded. The 
remarks which I made were chiefly illustrative 
of a distinction which is of great importance in 
the theory of morals, with respect to the 
pleasure excited by the objects of Qur regard, 
— a pleasure which is indeed inseparable from 
the regard, and without which therefore, oi 
course, no regard can be felt, but which is 
not itself the cause or object of the affection. 
My wish, m these remarks, was to guard you 
against the sophistry of many philosophers, 
who seem to think that they have shown 
man to be necessarily selfish, merely by show- 
ing that it IS delightful for him to love those 
whom it IS virtue to love, and whom it would 
have been impossible for him not to love, 
even though no happiness had attended the 
affection; as it is impossible for him not to 
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despise or dislike the mean and the profli- 
gate, though no pleasure attends the contem- 
plation. A little attention to this opposite 
class of feelings, which are not more essen- 
tial to our nature than the others, might 
have been sufficient to show that the delight 
of loving IS not the cause of love. ^ We de- 
spise, without any pleasure in despising, cer- 
tainly, at least, not on account of any plea- 
sure that can be ima^ned to be felt in de- 
spising. We loVe, in like manner, not for 
the pleasure of loving, but on account of the 
qualities which it is at once delightful for us 
to love, and impossible for us not to love. 
We cannot feel the pleasure of loving, un- 
less we have previously begun to love ; and 
it is surely as absmd an error, in this as in 
any other branch of physics, to ascribe to 
that which is second in a progressive scale, 
the production of that very primary cause of 
which itself is the result. 

The pleasure which accompanies the be- 
nevolent affections, that has been thus most 
strangely converted into the cause of those 
very benevolent affections which it necessa- 
rily presupposes, is a convincing proof how 
much the happiness of his creatures must 
have been in the contemplation of him who 
thus adapted their nature as much to the 
production of good as to the enjoyment of 
it We are formed to be malevolent in cer- 
tain circumstances, as in other circumstances 
we are formed to be benevolent ; but we are 
not formed to have equal enjoyment in both. 
The benevolent affections, of course, lead to 
the actions by which happiness is directly 
diffiised j there is no moment at which they 
may not operate with advantage to society ; 
and the more constant their operation and 
the more widely spread, the greater, conse- 
quently, is the result of social good. The 
® Deity, therefore, has not merely rendered us 
susceptible of these affections ; he has made 
the continuance of them delightful, that we 
may not not merely indulge them, but dwell 
in the indulgence. 

Thus hath God, 

Still looking to his own high purpose, fix’d 
The virtues of his creatures ; thus he rules 
The parent’s fondness and the patriot’s zeal. 

Thus the warm sense of honour and of shame. 

The vows of gratitude, the faith of love. 

The Joy of human life, the earthly Heaven. 

Ai:e»slde. 

The moral affections which lead to the in- 
fliction of evil, are occasionally as necessary 
as the benevolent affections. If vice exist, 
it must be loathed by us, oi we may learn to 
imitate it. If an mdividual have injured an- 
other individual, there must be indignation 
to feel the wrong which has been done, and 
a zeal to avenge it. The malevolent affec- 
tions, then, are evidently a part of vhtue as 
long as vice exists ; but they are necessary 
only for the occasional purposes of nature, 
not for her general and permanent interest 


in our welfare. If all men were uniformly 
benevolent, the earth, indeed, might exhibit 
an appearance, on the contemplation of which 
it would be delightful to dwell. But a world 
of beings universally and permanently hat- 
ing and hated, is a world that fortunately 
could not exist long j and that, while it ex- 
isted, could be only a place of torture, in 
which crimes were every moment punished 
and every moment renewed ; or rather, in 
which crimes, and the mental punishment of 
crimes, were mingled m one dreadful confusion. 

In such circumstances, what is it which 
we may conceive to be the plan of Di- 
vine Goodness ? It is that very plan which 
we see at present executed in our moral con- 
stitution. We are made capable of a male- 
volence that may he said to be virtuous 
when it operates , for the terror of injustice, 
that otherwise would walk, not in darkness, 
through the world, hut in open light, perpe- 
trating its iniquities without shame^ or re- 
morse, and perpetrating them ’with impuni- 
ty. But, that even this virtuous malevo- 
lence may not outlast the necessity for it, it 
is made painful for us to be malevolent even 
m this best sense. We require to warm 
our mind with the repeated image of ever}' 
thing which has been suffered by the good, 
or of every thing which the good would suf^ 
fer in consequence of the impunity of the 
wicked, before we can bnng ourselves to 
feel delight m the punishment even of the 
most wicked, at least when the insolence oi 
power and impmiity is gone, and the offend- 
er IS trembling at the feet of those whom he 
had injured. There are gentle feelings ot 
mercy that continually rise upon the heart 
in such a case, feelings that check even the 
pure and sacred resentment of indignation 
Itself, and^make rigid justice an effort, and p^- 
haps one of the most painful efforts, of virtue. 

“ To love, is to enjoy,” it has been said ; 

to hate, is to suffer and, in conformity 
with this remaik, the same writer observes, 
that though it may not be always unjust, 
It must be always absurd to hate for any 
length of time, since it is 'to give him whom 
we hate the advantage of occupying us with 
a painful feeling. Of two enemies, there- 
fore, which is the more unhappy ? He, we 
may always answer, whose hatred is the 
greater. The mere remembrance of his ene- 
my is an incessant "uneasiness and agitation ; 
and he endures, in his long enmity, far more 
pain than he wishes to inflict.” 

The annexation of pain to the emotions 
that would lead to the infliction of pain is, 
as I have said, a very striking proof, that he 
who formed man difl not intend him for pur- 
poses of malignity, — as the delight, attached 
to all our benevolent emotions, may be con- 
sidered as a positive proof that it was for 
purposes of benevolence that man was form- 
ed,— purposes which make every generousi 
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exertion moJe delightful to the active mind 
itself than to the individual whose happiness 
it might have seemed exclusively to promote. 
By tms double influence of every tender af- 
fection, as it flows from breast to breast, 
there is, even in the simplest offices of re- 
gard, a continual multiplication of pleasure, 
when the sole result is joy ; and, even when 
the social kindnesses of hfe do lead to sor- 
row, they lead to a sorrow which is so tem- 
pered with a gentle delight, that the whole 
mingled emotion has a tenderness which the 
heart would be unwilling to relinquish, if it 
were absolute indifference that was to he 
given in exchange. 

Who that bears 

A human bosom, hath not often felt 

How dear are all those ties, which bind our race 

In gentleness together, and how sweet 

Their force, let Fortune’s wayward hand the while 

Be kind or cruel ? Ask the faithful youth, 

Why the cold um of her whom long he lov’d. 

So often fills his arms, so often draws 
His lonely footsteps, silent and unseen, 

To pay the mournful tribute of his tear? ? 

O ! he Will tell thee, that the wealth of worlds 
Should ne’er seduce his bosom to forego 
Those sacred hours, when, stealing from the noise 
Of care and envv, sweet remembrance soothes. 

With virtue’s kindest looks, hiS aching breast, 

And turns his tears to rapture.# 

Such, then, are the comparative influences 
on our happiness and misery, of the emotions 
of love and hatred 5 and it cannot, after such 
a comparison, seem wonderful, that we should 
cling to the one of these orders of emotions, 
almost with the avidity with which we cling 
to life. It is affection in some of its forms 
which, if I may use so bold a phrase, ani- 
mates even life itself, that, without it, scarcely 
could be worthy of the name. He who is 
without affection may exist, indeed, in a 
populous city, with crowds around him 
wherever he may chance to turn ; hut even 
tjiere, he lives m a desert, or he lives only 
among statues that move and speak, but are 
incapable of saying any thing to his heart. 
How pathetically, and almost how sublimely, 
does one of the female saints of the Romish 
Church express the importance of affection 
to happiness, when, in speaking of the great 
enemy of mankifld, whose situation might 
seem to present so many other conceptions 
of misery, she singles out this one circum- 
stance, and she says, “ How sad is the state 
of that being condemned to love nothing i” 
K we had been destined to live abandoned 
to ourselves, on Mount Caucasus, or in the 
deserts of Africa,” says Barthelemi, “perhaps 
nature would have denied us a feeling heart; 
but, if she had given us one, rather than love 
nothing that heart would have tamed tygers 
end fflaimated rocks. ”f This, indeed, I may 

remark, strong as the expression of Barthe- 
lami may seem, is no more than what man 


« Pleaiures of Imagiaation, secemfi form of the poem, 
book li. V. 
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truly does. So susceptible is he of kind af- 
fection, that he does animate with his regard 
the very rocks, if only they are rocks that 
have been long familiar to him. The single 
survivor of a ship-wreck, who has spent many 
dreary years on some island, of which he has 
been the only human inhabitant, will, in the 
rapture of deliverance, when he ascends the 
vessel that is to restore him to society and 
his country, feel, perhaps, ^no grief mingling 
with a joy so overwhelming. But, when the 
overwhelming emotion has m part subsided, 
and when he sees the island dimly fading 
from his view, there will be a feeling of grief, 
that will overcome, for the moment, even the 
tumultuous joy. The thought that he is 
never to see again that cave which was so 
long his home, and that shore which he has 
so often trod, will rise so sadly to his mind, 
that it will be to him, before reflection, al- 
most like a momentary wish that he were 
again in that very lonehness, from which to 
he freed, seemed to him before, like resurrec- 
tion from the tomb. He has not tamed 
tygers, indeed, hut he will find, in his wak- 
ing remembrances, and in his dreams, that 
he has animated rocks, that his heart has not 
been idle, even when it had no kindred object 
to occupy it, and that his cave has not been 
a mere place of shelter, hut a friend.^ 

“ If,” says the author of Anacharsis, “ we 
were told, that two strangers, cast by chance 
on a desert island, had formed a union of le- 
gard, the charms of which were a full com- 
pensation to them for all the rest of the imi- 
verse which they had lost ; if we were told, 
that there existed anywhere a single family, 
occupied solely in strengthening the ties of 
blood with the ties of friendship ; if we were 
told, that there existed in any corner of the 
earth, a people who knew no other law than 
that of loving each other, no other enme than^ 
that of not loving each other sufficiently, who 
is there among us that could, dare to pity the 
fate of the two strangers, that would not wish 
to belong to the family of friends, that would 
not fly to the climate of that happy people ? 
O mortals, ignorant and unworthy of your 
destiny,” he continues, “ it is not neces- 
sary for you to cross the seas to discover 
the happiness. It may exist in every con- 
dition, in every time, in every place, in 
you, around you, wherever benevolence is 
felt.”j: 

After these remarks, on the emotions of 
love and hatred in general, it will not be ne- 
cessary to prosecute the investigation of them 
with any minuteness, at least through all 
their varieties. The emotions, indeed, 
though classed together under the general 
name of love, are of many varieties ; hut the 
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difference is a difference of feeling too simple 
to be made the^^ect of descriptive defini- 
tion. I have already, in my general analysis 
of the emotion, stated its two great elements, 
— a vivid pleasure in the contemplation of 
the object of regard, and a desire of the hap- 
piness of that object ; and in the contempla- 
tion of various objects, the pleasure may be 
as different in quahty as the corresponding 
desire is different in degree. The love which 
we feel for a near relation, may not then, 
in our maturer years, be exactly the same 
emotion as that which we feel for a friend ; 
the love which we feel for one relation or 
friend of one character, not exactly the same 
as the love which we feel for another rela- 
tion perhaps of the same degree of propin- 
quity, or for another friend of a different cha- 
racter ; yet, if we were to attempt to state 
these differences in words, we might make 
them a little more obscure, but we could not 
make them more intelligible. 

I shall not attempt, therefore, to define 
what is really indefinable. The love which 
we feel for our parents, our friends, our 
country, is known better by these mere 
phrases, than by any description of the varie- 
ty of the feelings themselves ; as the difference 
of what we mean by the sweetness of honey 
and the sweetness of sugar is known better 
by these mere names of the particular sub- 
stances which excite the feelings, than by 
any description of the difference of the sweet- 
nesses ; or rather, in the one way it is capa- 
ble of being made known to those who have 
ever tasted the two substances ; in the other 
way, no words which human art could em- 
ploy, if the substances themselves are not 
named, would be able to make known the 
distinctive shades. Who is there who could 
describe to another the sensations of smell 
#hich he receives from a rose, a violet, a 
sprig of jessamine, or of honeysuckle, though, 
an using these names, I have already convey- 
ed to your mind a complete notion of this 
very difference ? 

It is not my intention, then, to give you 
any description of the varieties of emotion, 
comprehended under the general terms of love 
and hate, or, to speak more accurately, it is 
not in my power. To your own mind, the 
greater number of these must already be suf- 
ficiently familiar. A few very brief remarks 
on the general guardianship of affection, un- 
der which man is placed, and on the happi- 
ness of which it is productive, are all which 
I shall attempt to offer to you. 

The helplessness of man at birth, and for 
the first years of life, is what must have 
powerfully impressed every one, however un- 
apt to moralize on the contrasts of the pre- 
sent, and the past, and the future ; those con- 
trasts which nature is incessantly exhibiting, 
not more strikingly, in what we term the ac- 
cidents of individual fortune, or the dreadful 


revolutions of nations, which occur only at 
distant intervals, than in the phenomena 
which form the regular^display of her power 
in every generation of “mankind, and every 
individual of every generation. That glori . 
ous animal who is to rule all other animals, 
to invade their deepest recesses, to drive the 
most ferocious from their dens, and to make 
the strength of the strongest only an instru- 
ment of more complete subjection, what is 
he at his birth ? A creature that seems in- 
capable of any thing hut of tears and cries, 
as Pliny so forcibly pictures him in a few 
words, Fleas ammal caeteris imperaturum."* 
If we were to consider him, as abandoned to 
himself, we might indeed say, to use a still 
stronger phrase of Cicero, that man is hom 
not of a mother, but of a stepmother. “ Ho- 
minem, non ut a matre sed a noverca natum, 
corpora rudi, fragih et infirmo, ammo autem 
anxio ad molestias, in quo tamen inesset oh- 
mtus quidam divinus ignis.” Is the divine 
spark, which seems scarcely to gleam through 
that feeble frame, to be quenched in it for 
ever? It is feebleness, indeed, which we 
behold * but the creator of that which seems 
so feeble, was the Omnipotent. That 
Power, which is omnipotent to bless, has 
thrown no helpless outcast on the world. 
Before it brought him into existence, it pro- 
vided what was to be strength, and more than 
strength, to the weakness which was to he 
intrusted to the ready protection. There 
are beings, who love him, before their eyes 
have seen what they love, who expect, with 
all the affection of long intimacy, or rather 
with an affection, to which that of the most 
cordial friendship is indifference and cold- 
ness, that unsuspecting object of their re- 
gard, who is to receive their cares, vrithout 
knowing of whom they are the cares ; but 
who is to reward every labour and anxiety, 
by the mere smile, that almost unconsciously 
answers their smile, or the unintentional ca- 
ress, to which their love is to afiSx so tender 
a meaning. How beautiful is the arrange- 
ment, which has thus adapted to each other, 
the feebleness of the weak, and the fondness 
of the strong, in which the happiness of those 
who reqmre protection, and of those who are 
able to give protection, is equally secured ; 
and man, dermng from his early wants the 
social affections, which afterwards bind him 
to his race, is made the most powerful of 
earthly beings, by that very imbecility, which 
seemed to mark him as bom only to suffer 
and to perish I 

The suddenness of the change which at 
this interesting perio4 takes place, in many 
instances, in the whole character and mode 
of conduct of the mother, is as remarkable as 
the force of the fondness itself. The affec- 
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tion which the child requires, is not an af- 
fection of a passive sort ; it is one which 
must watch and endure fatigues, and the 
privation of many accustomed pleasures. 
But nature, who, in adaptation to the wants 
of the new animated being, has piowded for 
it the food best suited for its httle frame, by 
a change in the very bodily functions of the 
mother, has provided equally for that corre- 
sponding change which is necessary in the 
maternal mind. How common is it,” says 
Dr. Beid, “ to see a yoimg woman, in the 
gayest period of life, who has spent her days 
in mirth, and her nights in profound sleep, 
without solicitude or care, all at once trans- 
formed into the careful, the solicitous, the 
watchful nurse of her dear infant ; doing no- 
thing by day but gazing upon it, and serving 
it in the meanest oiKces ; by night, depriving 
herself of sound sleep for months, that it 
may lie safe in her arms. Forgetful of her- 
self, her whole care is centred in this little 
ohj ect. Such a sudden transformation of her 
whole habits, and occupation, and tm*n of 
mind, if we did not see it every day, would 
appear a more wonderful metamorphosis than 
any that Ovid has described.”* 

Such is that species of love which consti- 
tutes parental affection, — an affection, how- 
ever, that is not to fade with the wants to 
which it was so necessary ; but is to extend 
its regard, with delightful reciprocities of 
kindness, over the whole life of its object ; 
or leather, is not to terminate with this mor- 
tal life, but only to begin then a new series 
of wishes, that extend themselves through 
immortality. Affection is not a task that fi- 
nishes, when the work which it was to ac- 
complish is done. The dead body of their 
child, over which the parents bend in an- 
guish, is not to them a release from cares 
imposed on them. It awakes in them, love 
not less, but more vivid. It speaks to them 
of him who still exists to their remembrances, 
and their hopes of future meeting, as he ex- 
isted before, to all the happiness of mutual 
presence. On their own bed of death, if he 
is the survivor,’ they have still some anxie- 
ties, even of this earth, for him. They look 
with devout confidence to that God, who is 
the happiness of those who are admitted, af- 
ter the toils of life, to his divme presence ; 
but they look to him also, as the happiness 
of those, whose earthlj- career is not yet ac- 
complished ; the averter of perils, to which 
they can no longer be exposed ; the source of 
consolation in griefs, which they can no longer 
fc^. The heaven of which they think, is not 
the heaven that is at the moment at which 
tl^y ascend to it, hut'the heaven which is to 
be, when at iea$t ona qther inhabitant is add- 
ed to it 
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These are the delightful emotions of pa- 
rental regard, which far more than repay 
every parental anxiety. But does the child 
enjoy their protecting influence without any 
return of love ? His little heart, — ^the heart 
of him who is perhaps afterwards to have the 
same parental feelings, is not so cold and in- 
sensible. His love, indeed, has not the in- 
tensity of interest, far less the reasoning fore- 
sight, which distinguishes the zealous fond- 
ness of that unweaned gu^dianship on which 
he depends. But it is a reflection from the same 
blessed sunshine to his own delighted bosom. 
It is this which, in childhood, makes even 
obedience, — ^the most powerful, perhaps, of 
all things, when the reason of the command 
IS not known, — almost as delightful as the 
freedom which is restrained ; and which, in 
maturer life, continues a reverence, which the 
proud mind of man refuses to every other 
created being. It is to the feeling of this 
sacred and paramount regard, that we are to 
trace the peculiar horror attached in eve^ 
nation to parricide. Murder, indeed, in 
every form, is horrible to our conception ; 
hut the murder of a parent is a crime, of 
which we mark the occurrence with the same 
astonishment with which we mark and re- 
cord some fearful prodigy of nature. 

The fraternal affection is, in truth, in its 
origin, only another form of that general sus- 
ceptibility of friendship with which nature 
has endowed us. We cannot live long with 
any one, in the constant interchange of social 
offices, without forming an attachment, 
which is altogether independent of the ex- 
pectation of the benefits that may arise from 
a continuance of the intercourse ; and what 
we feel for every other playmate, with whom 
we meet only occasionally, must surely be 
felt still more for those who have partaken 
almost of every pleasure which we have en- 
joyed since we entered into hfe, and who, in 
all the little adventures, of years that have 
relatively, as many, or even more important 
incidents, than the years which are occupied 
only with a few great projects, have been the 
companions of our toils, and perils, and suc- 
cesses. In the case of fraternal fidendship, 
too, there is the strong additional circum- 
stance, that, in loving a brother, we love one 
who IS dear to those to whom our liveliest 
affections have been already given. W e can- 
not love a friend without taking some inter- 
est in whatever may befall the friends of our 
friends; and we cannot love oxur parents, 
therefore, without feehng some additional 
sympathy with those whose happiness we 
Imow would be happiness to them, and whose 
distresses misery. This reflection from our 
filial fondness, however, is but a circumstance 
in addition ; the great source of the fraternal 
regard, as I have already said, is m that ge- 
neral susceptibility of our nature, to which 
we owe all oiu: friendships ; that susceptibi- 
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lity which has made brothers of mankind, at 
least of all the nobler individuals of mankind, 
though their common passions might seem to 
oppose them in endless rivalries. The same 
affection which, in the nursery, attracted its 
two little inhabitants, to look on the same 
objects, to mix in the same sports, to form 
the same plans, — ^not indeed for the next year 
or month, but for the next hour or minute, 
is that which, in a different period of life, 
augments, and peiTpetuates, and extends to 
others, the same feelings of social regard, — a 
regard which, 

PusW to social, to divine, 

Gives thee to make thy neighbour’s blessing thine. 

Is this too little for thy boundless heart ? 

Extend it— let thy enemies have part. 

Grasp the whole worlds of reason, life, and sense. 

In one close system of benevolence 
Happier as kinder, in whate’er degree. 

And height of bliss, but height of chanty.* 

Such is man, the parent, the child, the 
brother, the citizen, the member of the great 
community of all who live. There is still 
another aspect, however, in which our sus- 
ceptibilities of the emotions of love may be 
considered ; and that which has, in common 
language, dmost absorbed the name, — ^the 
affection which the sexes bear to each other, 
— an affection on which, in its mere physical | 
relation to the preservation of the species, all I 
our other emotions may be said indirectly to ! 
depend, and of which the moral relations that j 
alone are to be considered by us, are asj 
powerful in their influence on the conduct, 
as they are general in their empire, and not i 
more productive of happiness or misery, than 
they are of virtue or ot vice. 

In considering the influences of this rela- 
tion on human happiness, we are not to have 
regard merely to those emotions which are 
excited in tKe individuals who feel that ex- 
clusive delight in each other’s society, and 
^at reciprocal admiration and confidence, 
the charm of which constitutes the moral p^t 
of what is called love. These feelings, in- 
deed, are truly valuable in themselves, as a 
part of the happmess of the world, and would 
still be most valuable, even though no other 
beneficial influence were to flow from them. 
But, precious as they are in this respect, we 
are not to regard them as extendmg only to 
the individuals themselves, and beginning and 
ceasing with their enjoyments. The chief 
value of this relation is diffused over all man- 
kind. It is to be traced m that character of 
refinement which it has given to society, and 
with which love extends its delightful and 
humanizing influence, even to those who may 
pass through life, without feeling its more di- 
rect and immediate charms. It is, in this 
respect,^ like that sunshine, which even the 
blind enjoy, in the warmth which it produces, 


though they are incapable of distinguishing 
the light from which it flows. 

The system of gentler manners once pro- 
duced in this way, may difluse the influence 
in a great degree vrithout a renewal of the 
cause which gave rise to it ; and yet, even at 
present, when men live long together without 
much intercourse with the gentler sex, we are 
soon able to discover some proof of the ab- 
sence of that influence which is not neces • 
saxy only for raising man from savage hfe, 
but for saving him from relapsing into it. 

That the female character, however, may 
have its just influence, it is necessary that 
the female character should be respected. 
When woman is valued only as subservient 
to the animal pleasures of man, or to the 
multiplication of his race, there may be as 
much fondness as is involved in sensual pro- 
1 fligacy, there might be a dreadful mixture of 
momentary tenderness with habitual tyranny 
and servility; hut this is not love, and there- 
fore not the moral influence of love — not that 
equal and reciprocal communication of senti- 
ments and wishes, 

When thought meets thought, ere from the hps it 
start. 

And each warm wish spnngs mutual from the heart. 

Pope. 

“ The empire of women,” says an eloquent 
foreigner, “ is not theirs because men have 
willed it, but because it is the will of nature. 
Miserable must be the age in which this em- 
pire is lost, and in which the judgments of 
women are counted as nothing by man. 
Every people in the ancient world that can 
be said to have had morals has respected the 
sex — Sparta, Germany, Rome. At Rome, 
the' exploits of the victorious generals were 
honoured by the grateful voices of the wo- 
men ; on every general calamity their tears 
were a public offering to the gods. In either 
case, their vows and their sorrows were thus 
consecrated as the most solemn judgments of 
the state. It is to them that all the great 
revolutions of the republic are to be traced. 
By a woman Rome acquired liberty ; by a 
woman the Plebeians acquif ed the consulate ; 
by a woman, finished the decemvii*al tyran- 
ny ; by women, when the city was trembling 
with a vindictive exile at its gates, it was 
pved from that destruction which no other 
influence could avert. To our eyes, indeed, 
accustomed to find in every thing some cause 
or pretence for mockery, a procession of this 
sort might seem to present only a subject of 
derision ; and, in the altered state of maimers 
of our capitals, some cause of such a feeling 
might perhaps truly be found in the different 
aspect of the procession itself. But com- 
pose it of Roman women, and you will have 
the eyes of every Volscian, and the heart of 
Coriolaims.*’f 


'Esfi^y on Man, Ep. iv. v. 355*-360, 


t Rousseau. 
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In the whole progress of life in its perma- vilege of our sex, we should remember, that 
nent connexions, and even in the casual in- the privation, on the part of woman, is a sa- 
tercourse of society, so much of conduct must cnfice that is made to a system of general 
have relation to the other sex, and be regii- manners, which, whether truly essential or 
lated in a great measure by the views which not, we have at least cnosen to regard ases- 
we have been led to form with respect to sential to our happiness. We impose on 
them, that there is scarcely a subject on them duties that are, perhaps, incompatible 
which just views seem to me of so much with severe study ; we require of them the 
importance to a young and ingenuous highest excellence in many elegant arts, to 
mind. In such a mind, a respect for the ex- excel in which, if we too were to attempt it, 
cellencies of woman is, in its practical conse- would be the labour of half our life j we re- 
quences, almost another form of respect for quire of them even the charm of a sort of 
virtue itself, delicate ignorance, as if ignorance itself were 

In estimating the character of the other a grace; and then, with most inconsistent 
sex, we are too apt to measure ourselves severity, we affect to regard them with con- 
with them only in those respects in which tempt, because they have fulfilled the very 
we arrogate an indisputable superiority, and duties imposed on them, and have charmed 
to forget the circumstances from which us with afi the excellencies, and perhaps, too, 
chiefly that superiority is denved, if even with some of the defects, which we requir- 
there be as great a superiority as we suppose, ed. If they err, in being as ignorant of the 
in the respects in which we may, perhaps choral prosody of the Greeks, and of the 
falsely, lay claim to it. We thiii, in such fluxionary calculus of the modems, as the 
an estimate, not so much of the peculiar me- greater number even of the well-educated of 
rits which they possess, as of peculiar merits our own sex, let us at least allow them the 
which we flatter ourselves with the belief of privilege of speaking of anapests and infi- 
possessing. We forget those tender virtues, nitesimals, without forfeiting our regard, — 
which are so lovely in themselves, and to before we smile at ignorance which ourselves 
which we owe half the virtue of which we have produced, and which, if we could re- 
boast. We forget the compassion, which is move with a wish, there are few, perhaps, 
so ready to sooth our sorrows, and without even of those who affect to despise it, who 
which, pel haps, to awaken and direct om* pi- would not tremble at the comparative light 
ty to others, we should scarcely have known in which they would themselves have to ap- 
that the relief of misery was one of our du- pear. 

ties, or rather one of the noblest privileges of In the course of pur life, you must often 
our nature. We forget the patience, which mingle with the frivolous of our own sex, 
bears so well every grief but those which who, knowing little more, know at least, and 
ourselves occasion, and which feels these can repeat, as their only hterature, some of 
deepest sorrows with intenser suffering, only the trite traditionary sarcasms which have 
from that value, above all other possessions, been tediously repeated against women, — 
which is attached to our regard. We forget though they have had no difficulty in forget- 
those intellectilal graces, which are the chief ting the far more numerous sarcasms which 
embellishment of our life, and which, shed- even men have pointed against the vices <# 
ding over it at once a gaiety and a tender- men. But, though minds, which women 
ness, which notlung else could*difiuse, soften would despise and blush to resemble, may 
down the asperities of our harsher intellect, speak contemptuously of excellence which 
But, forgetting all these excellencies which they cannot hope to equal, — it is only from 
are the excellencies of others, we are far from the contemptible, in such a case, that you 
forgetting the scholastic acquisitions of Ian- will hear the expression of contempt ; and 
guages or science, which seem to us doubly the real or affected disdain of such minds is, 
important, because they are our own, — ac- perhaps, not less glorious to the character of 
qmsitions, that, in some distinguished in- the sex which they deride, than the respect 
stances, indeed, may confer glory on the na- which that character never fails to obtain, 
ture that is capable of them, but that, m from those who are alone qualified to appre- 
many cases, leave no "other effect on the ciate it, and whose admiration alone is ho- 
mind than a pnde of sex, which the inade- nour. 

quacy of these supposed means of paramount To the dissolute, indeed, who are fond of 
distinction, should rather have converted in- associating with the lowest of the sex, and 
to respect for those who, almost without stu- who, in their conception of female excellence, 
dy, or at least with fap humbler opportuni- can form no brighter pictures in their mind, 
ties, have learned from their own hearts than of the inmates of a brothel, or of those 
what is virtuous, and from their own ge- whom a brothel might admit as its inmates, 
mus whatever is most important to be — ^w^oman may seem a being hke themselves, 
known. ^ and be a subject of insulting mockery in the 

Even with reject to those studies, which coarse laughter and drunkenness of the feast ; 
we have reiserved almost as an exclusive pri- but the mockery, in such a case, is descrip* 
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tive of the life and habits of the deriders, 
more than of the derided. It is not so much 
the expression of contempt as the confession 
of vice. 

The respect which he feels for the virtues 
of woman, may thus be considered almost 
as a test of the virtues of man. He is, and 
must be, in a great measure, what he wishes 
the companions of his domestic hours to be 
— ^noble, if he wish them to be dignified — 
frivolous, if he wish them to be triflers — 
and far more abject than the victims of his 
capricious favour, if, with the power of en- 
joying their free and lasting affection, he 
would yet sacrifice whatever love has most 
delightful, and condemn them to a slavery of 
the dismal and dreary influence, of which he 
is himself to be the slave. 


LECTURE LXI. 

T. IMMEDIATE EMOTIONS, INVOLVING NECES- 
SARILY SOME MORAL PEELING. — 2 . LOVE 

AND HATE, CONCLUDED 3 . SYMPATHY 

WITH THE HAPPINESS AND SORROW OF 
OTHERS. 

In my last Lecture, Gentlemen, I consid- 
ered the various affections comprehended 
under the general names of love and hatred, 
both with respect to their nature as emotions, 
and to the relations which they bear to the 
happiness of man, and consequently to the 
provident benevolence of that mighty being 
who has created us to be happy, — ^who, in 
rendering us susceptible of these opposite 
emotions, has not merely blessed us, but 
protected also the very blessings which he 
gave, bestowing on us the kind affections, as 
^the source of our enjoyment, and the affec- 
tions of hatred, as our security against aggres- 
sion. 

Of the benevolent affections, in the first 
place, we saw how largely they contribute to 
happiness, by the pleasure which they direct- 
ly yield, and, still more, by the pleasure which 
they diffuse over every other enjoyment, or 
with which they temper even aflfliction itself, 
till it almost cease to be an evil. The most 
sensual, who despise the pleasures of the un- 
derstanding, and those delights, which have 
been so truly called “the luxury of doing 
good,” must stiU, in their petty luxuries, have 
an affection of some sort, or at least the sem- 
blance of affection, to diffuse over their in- 
dulgences, the chief part of the little plea- 
sure which they seem to yield. To give a 
taste to their costly food, they must collect 
smiles around the table, even though there 
be at the heart a sad conviction, that the 
smiles are only the mimicry of kindness. 
So essential, however, is kindness to happi- 


ness, that even this very mimicry of it is 
more than can be abandoned ; and, if all the 
gay faces of the guests around the festive 
board could, in an instant, be converted into 
statues, in that very instant, the delight of 
him who spread the magnificence for the 
eyes of others, and caught a sort of shadowy 
gaiety from that cheerfulness, which had at 
least the appearance of social regard, would 
cease, as if he too had lost even the common 
sensibilities of life. He would still see, on 
every side, attendants ready to obey a word, 
or a very look, — ^the same luxurious delica- 
cies would be before him, but there would 
no longer be the same appetite, that could 
feel them to be luxuries ; and the enjoyment 
received, if any enjoyment were received, 
would be far less than that of the labourer, 
in his coarser meal, when there is only sim- 
ple fare upon the board, but affection in every 
heart that is round it, and social gladness in 
every eye. 

So consolatory is regard, and so tranquil- 
lizing, in all the agitations of life, except the 
very horrors of guilty passion, and the remorse 
by which these are pursued, that he who has 
one heart to share his aflOiiction, though he 
may still have feehngs to which we must 
continue to give the name of sorrow, can- 
not be miserable ; while he who has no heart 
that would care whether he were suffering or 
enjoying, alive or dead, and who has himself 
no regard to the suffering or enjoyment, even 
of a single individual, may be rich, indeed, 
m the external means of happiness, but he 
cannot be rich in happiness, which external 
things may promote, but are as little capable 
of producing as the incense on the altar of 
giving out its aromatic odours, where there 
is no warmth to kindle it into fragrance. 
The blind possessor of some ample inheri- 
tance, who is led through groves and over 
lawns where he sees no part of that loveli- 
ness which every other eye is so quick to 
perceive, and who, as he walks in darkness 
amid the brightest colours of nature, has 
merely the pleasure of thinking that whatever 
his foot has pressed is his’ own, — enjoys his 
splendid domains with a gratification very 
nearly similar to that of the haughty lord of 
possessions perhaps still more ample, who, 
without any mere visual infirmity, is able to 
walk unled amid his own groves and, lawns, 
which he measures' with a cold and selfish 
eye ; hut who walks among them unloving 
and unloved, blind to all that sunshine of the 
heart which is for ever diffusing, even on 
earth, a celestial loveliness,-.— a loveliness 
to which there are hearts and spirits as in- 
sensible as there are eyes that are incapable 
of distinguishing the common radiance of hea- 
ven. “ Poor IS the friendless master of a 
world,” it has been truly said ; and there is, 
perhaps, no curse so dreadful as that which 
would render man wholly insensible of affec*- 
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tion, even though it were to leave him all the 
cumbrous wealth of a thousand empires. — 

Vivat Pacuvius, quaeso, vel Nestoratotum: 

Possideat quantum rapuit Nero i montibus aurum 
Exaequet ; nec ametquemquam, necametur ab ullo '* 

It is a bold, but a happy expression of St. 
Bernard, illustrative of the power of affec- 
tion, that the soul, or the principle of life 
within us, may be more truly said to exist 
when it loves, than when it merely animates. 

Anima magis est ubi amat, quam ubi ani- 
mat.” The benevolent affections expa,nd 
and multiply our being; they make us live 
with as many souls as there are living objects 
of our love, and, m this diffusion of more 
than wishes, confer upon a single individual 
the happiness of the world. If there be any 
one, whose high station, and honour, and 
power, appear to us covetable, ambition will 
tell us to labour, and to watch, and to think 
neither of the happiness nor unhappiness of 
others ; or at least to think of them only as 
instruments of our exaltation, till we arrive 
at last at equal or superior dignity. This it 
will tell us loudly ; and to some minds it 
will whisper, that there are means of speed- 
ier advancement ; that they have only to sa- 
crifice a few virtues, or assume a few vices, 
to deceive, and defame, and betray ; or that, 
if they cannot rise themselves by the^ 
means, they can at least bring down to their 
own level, or beneath it, the ment that is 
odious to them. The dignity which we thus 
covet, and for the attainment of which Am- 
bition would urge us to so many anxieties 
and struggles, and perhaps too, to so much 
guilt, nature confers on us by a much simpler 
process, and a process which, far from lead- 
ing into vice, is itself the exercise of virtue. 
She has only to give us a sincere and lively 
friendship for him who possesses it, and all 
his enjoyments are ours. Our soul, to use 
St. Bernard’s phrase, exists when it loves ; 
and it eidsts in ail the enjoyments of him 
whom it loves. 

If the benevolent affections be so import- 
ant, as sources of happiness, the malevolent 
affections, we found, were not less import- 
ant parts of oar mental constitution, p the 
defence of happiness against the injustice 
which otherwise would every moment be in- 
vading it ; the emotions of the individual in- 
jured being to the injurer a certainty that 
his crime will not be without one interested 
in avenging it ; and tbe xmited emotions of 
mankind, as concurring with this individual 
interest of retribution, being almost the cer- 
tainty of veng^ce itself. If vice can per- 
form these ravages in the moml world which 
we see at present, what would have been the 
desolation, if there had been no motives of 
terror to restKun the guilty arm ; if frauds 


and oppressions, which now work in secret, 
could have come boldly forth into the great 
community of mankind, secure of approba- 
tion in every eye, or at least of no look of 
abhorrence, or shuddering at their very ap- 
proach. It is because man is rendered ca- 
pable of hatred, that crimes, which escape 
the law and the judge, have their punish- 
ment in the terror of the guilty. “ Fortune,” 
it has been truly said, “^ees many from 
vengeance, but it cannot free them from fear. 

It cannot free them from the knowledge 
of that general disgust and scorn which 
nature has so deeply fixed in all man- 
kind, for the crimes which they have per- 
petrated. Amid the security of a thou- 
sand concealments, they cannot think them- 
selves sufficiently concealed from that ha- 
tred which is ever ready to hurst upon 
them ; for conscience is still with them, 
like a treacherous informer, pointing them 
out to themselves.” — “ Multos fortuna 
poena liherat, metu neminem. Quare ? qma 
infixa nobis ejus rei aversatio est, quam na- 
tura damnavit. Ideo nunquam fides latendi 
fit, fitiam latentibus, quia coarguit illos con- 
scientia, et ipsos sibi ostendit.”f 

The emotions to which I am next to di- 
rect your attention, are those by which, in- 
stantly, as if by a sort of contagion, we be- 
come partakers of the vivid feelings of others, 
whether pleasing or painful. They are ge- 
neral affections of sympathy ; a term which 
expresses this participation of both species 
of feelings, though, in common language, it 
is usually apphed more particularly to the 
interest which we take in sorrow. By some 
philosophers, indeed, we have been said to 
be incapable of this participation, except of 
feelings of that sadder kind ; though the de- 
nial of this sympathy with happiness, — a de-** 
nial so unfavourable and so Mse to the so- 
cial nature of man, — ^is surely the result only 
of narrow views and imperfect analysis. Nor 
is it difficult to discover the circumstances 
which may have tended to mislead them. 
The state of happiness is a state which we 
are so desirous of feeling, and so readily af- 
fect to feel, even when we truly feel it not, 
that our participation of it becomes less re- 
markable, being expressed merely in the 
same way as the common courtesies of soci- 
ety require us to express ourselves, even 
when we axe feeling no peculiar satisfaction, 
K the face must, at any rate, be dressed in 
smiles at meeting, and retain a certain num^ 
her of these smiles, with an occasional smile 
more or less, according to the turn of the 
conversation, during the whole of a long in- 
terview, the real complacency which is felt 
in the pleasures of others is not marked, be- 


#4uvemJ, S*t,xii 128^130 


f Seneca, Epist 97. 
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cause the air of complacency had been as- 
sumed before. All this is sowell xmder- 
stood, in that state of strange simulation and 
dissimulation which constitutes artificial po 
liteness, that a smile of welcome is as little 
considered to be a certain evidence of grati- 
fication at heart, as the common forms of hu- 
mility, which close a letter of business, are 
understood to signify truly, that the writer 
IS the very humble^ and most obedient ser- 
vant of him to whom the letter is addressed. 
Joy, then, — that is to say, the appearance of 
3oy, — may be regarded as the common dress 
of society, and real complacency is thus as 
httle remarkable as a well-fashioned coat in 
a drawing-room. Let us conceive a single 
ragged coat to appear m the brilhant circle, 
and all eyes will be instantly fixed on it. 
Even Beauty itself, till the buzz of astonish- 
ment is over, will for the moment scarcely 
attract a single gaze, or Wit a single listener. 
Such, with respect to the general dress of 
the social mind, is grief. It is something, 
for the very appearance of which we are not 
prepared. A face of smiles is what we meet 
constantly ; a face of sorrow, the fiixed and 
serious look, the low or faultering tone, the 
very silence, the tear, are foreign, as it were, 
to the outward scene of things in which we 
exist. We see evidence, in this case, that 
something has happened to change the gene- 
ral aspect j while the look, and the voice of 
gaiety, as they are the look and the voice of 
every hour, indicate to us only the presence 
of the individual, and not any peculiar affec- 
tion of his mind. It is not wonderful, there- 
fore, that the appearance of grief, as the more 
unusual of the two, should absorb to itself, 
in common language, a name which may 
have been originally significant alike of the 
participation of grief and joy. It must be 
Temembered, too, that joy, though delight- 
ing in sympathy, does not stand in need of 
this sympathy so much as sorrow. In dif- 
fusing cheerfulness, we seem rather to give 
to others than to receive ; while, in the sym- 
pathy of grief which we excite, we feel every 
look and tone of kindred sorrow as so much 
given to us. It is as if we were lightened 
of a part of our burden ; and we cannot feel 
the relief without feehng gratitude to the 
compassionate heart that has lessened our 
afldiction, by dividing it with us. It is not 
merely, therefore, because the appearance of 
grief is more unusual, that we have afiixed 
to this appearance a pecuhar language, or at 
least apply to it more readily the terms that 
pe significant also of other appearances ; but 
in some degree also because the sympathy 
of those who sorrow with us, is of far more 
value than the sympathy of those who mere- 
ly share our rejoicmg, and therefore dwells 
more readily and lastingly in our remem- 
brance, 

. It is not more true, however, that we 


weep with those who weep, than that we re- 
joice with those who rejoice. There is a 
charm m general gladness, that steals upon 
us without our perceiving it ; and ifw^e have 
no cause of sorrow, it is sufficient for our 
momentary happiness that we be m the com- 
pany of the happy. Who is there, of such 
fixed melancholy, as not to have felt innu- 
merable times this delight, that arises, with- 
out any cause but the delight which has pre- 
ceded it ; when we are happy for hours, and, 
on loobng back on these hours of happiness, 
can discover nothing but our own happiness, 
and the happiness of others, which have been 
reflected back, and again, from each to each? 
So strong is this sympathetic tendency, that 
we not merely share the gaiety of the gay, 
but rejoice also with inanimate things, to 
which we have given a cheerfulness that 
does not and cannot belong to them. There 
are, in the changeful aspects of nature, so 
many analogies to the emotions of living be- 
ings, that in animating poetically what ex- 
hibits to us these analogies, we scarcely feel, 
till we reflect, that we are using metaphors ; 
and that the clear and sunny sky, for exam- 
ple, is as little cheerful as that atmosphere 
. of fogs and darkness through which the sun 
shines only enough to show us how thick 
the gloom must be which has resisted all the 
penetrating splendours of his beams. When 
nature is thus once animated by us, it is not 
wonderful, if we sympathize with the living, 
that we should, for the moment, sympathise 
with it too as with some living thing. It is 
this sympathy, with a cheerfulness which wo 
have ourselves created, that constitutes a 
great part of that “ vernal delight and joy,” 
which is so well described, as “ able to dnve 
all sadness but despair.” In the poem of 
the Seasons, accordingly, the influence of 
spring is, with not less truth than poetic 
beauty, supposed to he felt chiefly by those 
whose moral sympathies are the mos^ 
lively. 
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To purchase. Pure serenity apace 
Induces thought, and contemplation still. 

By swift degrees, the love of Nature works 
And warms the hosom ; till, at last, sublimed 
To rapture, and enthusiastic heat, 

We feel the present Deity, and taste 
The joy of God, to see a happy world.* 

In the very pleasing Ode to May, which 
forms one of the few relics of the genius of 
West, there is a thought, in accordance 
with this general sympathy of nature, which 
expresses, with great force, that animat- 
ing influence of which I speak. After 
invoking the tardy May to resume her 
reign. 

With balmy breath and flowery tre.td. 

Rise from tny soft ambrosial bed, 

Where, in Elysian slumber bound. 

Embowering myrtles veil thee round, 

he describes the impatience of all nature for 
her accustomed presence, and concludes with 
an image, which his friend Gray justly termed 
« bold, but not too bold,” 

Come then, with Pleasure at thy side. 

Diffuse thy vernal spirit wide; 

Create, where’er thou tum’st thine eye. 

Peace, plenty, love, and harmony 
Till ev-ery being share its part. 

Till heaven and earth be glad at heart f 

In a fine morning of that delightful sea- 
son, amid sunshine and fragrance, and the 
thousand voices of joy that make the air one 
universal song of rapture, who is there that 
does not feel as if heaven and earth were tru- 
ly glad at heart, and who does not sympa- 
thize with nature, as if with some hving 
being diffusing happiness, and rejoicing in 
the happiness which it difl^ses ? 

We sympathize, then, even with the imag- 
inary cheerfulness, which ourselves create 
m things that are as incapable of cheerfulness 
as of sorrow ; and still more do we sympa- 
thize with bring gladness, when it does not 
arise from a cause so disproportioned to the 
violence of the emotion, as to force us to 
pause and measure the absurdity. I have al- 
ready said that we seem to sympathize less 
with the pleasures of others than we truly do ; 
because the real sympathy is lost in that con- 
stant air of cheerfulness which it is a part of 
good manners to assume. If the laws of 
politeness required of us to assume, in socie- 
ty, an appearance of sadness, as they now re- 1 
quire from us an appearance of some slight ! 
degree of ^iety, or at least of a disposition 
to be gay, it is probable that we should then 
remark any sympathy with gladness, as we 
now remark particularly any sympathy with 
sorrow 5 and we should perhaps, then, use 
tbe general name, to express the former of 
these, as the more extraordinary, in the 
same way as we row use it particularly to 
express the feelings of commiseration. 




Whatever may be the comparative ten- 
dencies of our nature, however, to the parti- 
cipation of the gay and sad emotions of those 
around us, there can be no doubt as to the 
double tendency. We rejoice with those 
who rejoice, merely because they are rejoic- 
ing ; and, without any misfortune of our own, 
we feel a sadness at the very aspect of aflflic- 
tion in those around us, and shrink and 
shudder on the application to them of any 
cause of pain which we know cannot reach 
ourselves. 

Many of the phenomena of sympathy, I 
have little doubt, are referable to the same 
laws to which we have traced the common 
phenomena of suggestion or association. It 
may be considered as a necessary conse- 
quence of these very laws, that the sight of 
any of the common symbols of intemd feel- 
ing should recall to us the feeling itself, in the 
same way as a portrait, or rather as the al- 
phabetic name of our friends recalls to us 
the conception of our friend himself. Some 
faint and shadowy sadness we undoubtedly 
should feel, therefore, when the external 
signs of sadness were before us, some great- 
er cheerfulness on the appearance of cheer- 
fulness in others, even though we had no pe- 
culi^ susceptibility of sympathizing emotion, 
distinct from the mere general tendencies of 
suggestion. To these general tendencies I 
am inclined, particularly, to refer the external 
involuntary signs of our sympathy; the shrink- 
ing of our own limbs, for example, when we 
see the knife in any surgical operation about 
to be applied to the limb of another ; the 
contortions of body with which the mob re- 
gard the feats of a rope-dancer, when they 
throw themselves into the postures that 
would be necessary for counteracting theii 
own tendency to fall, if they were in the si- 
tuation observed by them. Whatever statf 
of mind, in the direction of our muscular 
movements, may be necess^ for producing 
these instant postures, is associated with the 
feeling of peril which the mind would have 
in the situation observed ; and this feeling is 
suggested by the attitude in others, that may 
be considered as an external sign of the feel- 
ing. That the mere conception is sufficient 
for producing these muscular movements, 
without the actual presence of any one with 
whose movements our own may be thought to^ 
accord, by some mysterious harmony, is 
shown by cases, in which ethereal communi- 
cations, and vibrations, and every foreign 
cause of sympathy that can be imagined by 
the most extravagant lover of hypothesis, 
must be allowed to be absent, because there 
is no foreign object of sympathy whatever ; 
in which we may be said, almost without ab- 
surdity, to sympathize with ourselves ; when 
we shudder, indeed, as if sympathizing, but 
shudder at a mere thought. Thus, in look- 
ing down from a precipice, we shrihk back a# 
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we gaze on the dreadful abyss which would 
receive us if we were to make a smgle false 
step, or if the crumbling soil on which we 
tread were to betray our footing. The no- 
tion of our fall is readily suggested by the 
aspect of the abyss, and of the narrow spot 
which separates us from it ; this notion of 
our fall, of course, suggests the feelings which 
would arise at such a dreadful moment ; and 
these again produce, in the same manner, 
that consecutive state of mind, whatever it 
may be, on which the bodily movements of 
shrinking depend. We first have the simple 
conception of the fall ; we then have, in some 
degree, the feelings that would attend the 
beginning fall; we then, having this lively 
image of peril, shrink back to save ourselves 
from that which seems to us more real, be- 
cause, in harmony with the whole scene of 
terror before us, which presents to us the 
same aspect that would be present to us, if 
what we merely imagine were actually at 
that very moment taking place. Such is 
the series of phenomena that pioduce one 
of the most uneasy states m which the mind 
can exist ; a state which I may suppose you 
all have experienced in some degree, before 
the frequent repetition of these giddy views, 
with impunity, has counteracted the giddi- 
ness itself, by rendering the feeling of security 
so habitual, as to rise instantly, and be a con- 
stant part of the whole complex state of mind. 

But, though I conceive that a great part 
of what IS called smypathy, is truly referable 
to the common laws of suggestion, that, by 
producing certain conceptions, produce also, 
indirectly, the emotions that are consequent 
on these ; and, though it is possible that not 
the chief part only, but the whole may flow 
from these simple laws, I am far from assert- 
^ing that all its phenomena depend on these 
alone. On the contrary, I am inclined to 
think that there is a peculiar susceptibility 
of this reflex emotion in certain minds, by 
which, even when the laws of suggestion, 
and the consequent images which rise to the 
mind, are similar, the sympathy, as a subse- 
quent emotion, is more or less vivid ; since 
there is no particular law of suggestion, un- 
less we foim one for this particular case, the 
force of which, m any greater degree, seems 
to accompany with equal and corresponding 
proportion the more lively compassion ; but 
our sympathies are stronger and weaker, with 
all possible varieties of suggestion, in every 
other respect. It would be vain, however, 
if there truly be such a peculiar susceptibi- 
lity, to attempt any nicer inquiry, in the hope 
of discovering original elements, which are 
obviously beyond the power of our analysis, 
or of fibdng the precise point at which the in- 
fluence of ordinary suggestion ceases, and the 
influence of what is peculiar in the tendency to 
sympathy, if there be any peculiar influence, 
begins 


One most important distinction, how- 
ever, it is necessary to make, to save you 
from an error into which the use of a single 
term for two successive feelings, and, I ma;^ 
add, the general imperfect analysis of philo- 
sophers might otherwise lead you. 

What is commonly termed pity, or com- 
passion, or sympathy, even when the circum 
stances which merely lead to the sympathy 
are deducted from the emotion itself, is not 
one simple state, but two successive states 
of the mind ; the feeling of the sorrow of 
others, and the desire of relieving it. Tha 
former of these is that which leads me to 
rank pity as an immediate emotion ; the lat- 
ter, which is a separate affection of the mind, 
subsequent to the other, and e^ily distin- 
guished from it, we should rank, if it were to 
he considered alone, with our other desires, 
which, in like manner, arise from some view 
of good to be attained, or of evil to be remov- 
ed. 

After this analysis of the emotion of pity 
into its constituent elements, a lively feeling 
participant of the sorrow of others, and the 
desire of relief to that sorrow, a desire which, 
in the same circumstances, may be greater or 
less, as the mind is more benevolent, it can 
scarcely fail to occur to you, that the first of 
these elements is, as mere grief, an emotion 
of the same species with the primary grief 
with which we are said to sympathize, or 
with any other grief which we are capable of 
feeling, — a form, in short, of that general sad- 
ness which has been already considered by 
us. And, as a mere state or affection of the 
mind, considered without regard to the cir- 
cumstances which produce it, or the circum- 
stances which follow it, I confess that there 
does not seem to me any thing peculiar in 
the grief itself of pity, when separated, by 
such an analysis, from all thought of the pri- 
mary sufferer, whose sorrow we feel to have 
been reflected on us, and from the conse- 
quent desire of affordmg him aid. But, 
though the elementary feeling itself may be 
similar, the circumstances in which it arises, 
and the circumstances which accompany it, 
when, without any direct cause of pain, wa 
yet catch pain, as it were, by a a gort of con- 
tagious sensibility, from the mere violence of 
another’s anguish, .are of so very peculiar a 
kind, that I have not hesitated to give to this 
susceptibility of sympathetic feeling a distinct 
place in our arrangement ; for the same rea- 
son, as in our systems of physics, we refer 
to different physical powers ; and, therefore, 
to different parts of our system, the same ap- 
parent motions of bodies, when these mo- 
tions, though in themselves apparently the 
same which might he produced by other 
causes, are the results of causes that are in 
their own nature strikingly different. Pity, 
however complex the state of mind may be 
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which it expresses, is one of the most inter- 
esting of all the states in which the mind can 
exist, and alFords itself an example of the ad- 
vantage of treating our emotions as complex 
rather than elementary, — an advantage which 
led me to form that particular arrangement 
of our emotions, in the order of which they 
have been submitted to your consideration ; 
when, if the mere elements had been all that 
were submitted to you, you would perhaps 
have been little able to istmguish in them 
the familiar complex states of mind, which 
aione you have been accustomed to distin- 
guish as emotions. 

Even that primary feeling of sympathy, 
which is a mere participation of the suffenngs 
of another, it may perhaps be thought, is on- 
ly a form of the affection of love before con- 
sidered by us, since there can be no love 
without a participation of the sorrows and 
joys of the object beloved. But these sym- 
pathies are emotions arising from love, not 
the mere, regard itself. We must not forget 
that the word love is often employed very 
vaguely to signify, not the mere affections of 
mind which constitute the vivid feelings of 
regard, but every affection of mind that has 
any reference to the object of this regard. 
We give the name of love, in this way, to 
the whole successive states of mind of the 
lover, as if love were something diffused in 
them all ; but this, though a convenient ex- 
pression, is still a very vague one ; and the 
emotions are not the less different m them- 
selves, for being comprehended in a single 
word. The emotion of sjnmpathy is still dif- 
ferent from the simple feeling of affection, 
even when the object of our sympathy is 
truly the object of our love. It may have 
arisen from it, indeed, but it is not the same 
as that feeling of warm regard from which, 
in such a case, it arose. 

So different is the mere sympathy from 
simple love, that it takes place when there is 
no actual love whatever, hut, on the con- 
trary, positive dislike or abhorrence. Let ns 
imagine, not one atrocious crime only, but 
many crimes the most atrocious, to have 
been committed by any individual ; and let 
us then suppose him stretched upon the rack, 
every hmb tom, and every fibre quivering. 
Let us imagme, that we hear the heavy M 
of that instrument, by which bone after bone 
is slowly broken, dividing, with dreadful in- 
tervals, the groans of the victim, that cease 
at the moment at which the new stroke is 
^pected, aaid afterwards rise again instantly 
in more dreadful an^sh, to cease only when 
another more agonizing stroke is again on the 
point of felling, or when the milder agony of 
deMi^h overwhelms at cmce the suffering and 
the Xloea our hatred of the crimi- 

nal save m mm from the ^ghtest uneasi- 
ness at what we see and hear ? Do we feel 
m cold shuddering at the sound of the worse 


than deadly blow ? no terror, increasing into 
agony at the moment when it pauses, as we 
expected it to fall again ? It is enough for 
us that there is agony before our eyes. With- 
out loving the sufferer, — for though the feel- 
ings that oppress us may not allow us to 
think of his atrocities at the moment, they 
certainly do not invest him with any amiable 
qualities, except that of being miserable,—. 
we feel for him what it la impossible for us 
not to feel for any living thing that is in equal 
anguish. We should feel this, — if the an- 
guish be of a kind that forces itself upon our 
senses m all its dreadful reality, — though his 
crimes were whispered to us every moment ; 
and, when he hes mangled and groaning be- 
fore us, if we were forced to inflict another 
stroke with our own hands, that was to break 
the last unbroken limb, or to receive the blow 
ourselves, it is not easy to say from which 
alternative we should shrink with a more 
frightful and sickly loathing. 

In all this, Nature has consulted well. If 
our sympathy had been made to depend on 
our moral approbation, it would rise m many 
cases too late to be of profit. We are men ; 
and nothing which man can feel is foreign to 
us. The friend of the Self-tormenter in 
Terence’s comedy, when he uttered these 
memorable words which have been so often 
quoted, “ Homo sum ; humani nihil a me 
Plenum puto,”* expressed only what the 
Author of our being has fixed, in some de- 
gree, in every heart, and which is as much a 
part of the mental constitution of the vir- 
tuous, as their powers of memory and rear 
son. 

If compassion were to arise only after we 
had ascertained the moral character of the 
sufferer, and weighed all the consequences of 
good and evil which might result to society 
from the relief which it is in our power to^ 
offer, who would rush to the preservation of 
the drowning manner, to the* succour of the 
wounded, to the aid of him who calls for 
help against the ruffians who axe assailing 
him? Our powers of giving assistance have 
been better accommodated to the necessities 
which may be reheved by them. By the 
principle of compassion within us, we are be- 
nefactors almost without willing it; we have 
already done the deed, when, S dehberation 
had been necessary as a previous step, we 
should not have proceeded far in the cicula- 
tion which was to determine by a due equi- 
poise of opposite circumstances, the proprie- 
ty of the rebef. 

Even in the case of our happier feelings, 
it is not a sbght advantage, that nature has 
made the sight of joy productive of joy to 
him who fnerely beholds it. Men are to 
mingle in society ; and they bring into socie- 


* Actuj 1 . Soena 1, v. 25. 
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ty aflections of mind that are aimost infinite- 
ly various, — hopes and feai*s, joy and sadness, 
projects and passions, far more contrasted 
than their mere external varieties of foim and 
coloui*. If these mteinal diveisities of feel- 
ing weie to continue as they are, what de- 
light could society afford ? The opposition 
would render the company of each a burthen 
to the other. The gay would fly from the 
sullen gloom of th^ melancholy ; the melan- 
choly would shrink from the mirth which 
they could not partake, and which would 
throw them back upon their own sorrows 
with a deeper intensity of grief. Such is 
the confusion which society of itself would 
present. But the same Power which foim- 
ed this beautiful system of the universe out 
of chaos, reduces to equal regularity and 
beauty this and every other confusion of the 
moral world. By the mere principle of sym- 
pathy, all the discord in the social feelings 
becomes accoidant. The sad unconsciously 
become gay ; the gay aie softened into a joy, 
that has less perhaps of miith, but not less 
of delight ; and though there is still a diver- 
sity of cheerfulness, all is cheerfulness ; as m 
a conceit of many instruments, in which, 
though we are still able to distinguish each 
instillment from the others, and though the 
simple tones of each may be various, there 
is still one univeisal harmony that seems to 
animate the whole, like the presence, and the 
voice or inspiration of the celestial power of 
Music herself. 

But if the bounty of our Creator be shown, 
in the provision which he has made for dif- 
fusing to many the joy which is felt one, 
how much moie admirable is the providence 
of his bounty, in that instant diffusion to 
others of the grief which is felt only by one, 
that makes the relief of this suffering not a 
•^uty merely, which we coldly perform, but 
a want, which is almost like the necessity of 
some moral appetite ! Eveiy individual has 
thus the aid of ai the powers of every other 
individual. When some vvi'etch is found ly- 
ing bleeding on the common street, all who 
see him run to his assistance, as if them own 
immediate ease depended on their speed. 
The aged, the infirm, mix in the mob, with 
an interest as eager as if they were able to 
join in the common aid ; the very child stops 
as he passes, and cannot resume his sport, 
till he has followed vnth the crowd the half- 
insensible object of so many cai’es to a place 
where surer relief may be procured. When, 
in a storm, some human being is seen, in the 
chstai surf, clinging to a plank, that is some- 
times driven nearer the shore, and some- 
times carried farther off, sometimes bmied in | 
the surge, and then rising again, as if itself 
struggling, like the half-hopeless \vi’etch whom 
it supports, that looks sadly to the shore as 
he nses from every wave, — has natm-e aban- 
doned the sufferer without aid ? Is he to 


find no one who will make at least one effoit 
to save a human being that is on the point o* 
perishing ’ He is not so abandoned. Na- 
ture has provided a deliveiance for him in 
the bosom of every spectator. There are 
com-ageous hearts and strong hands, that, iu 
the veiy peril of an equal fate, will rush to 
his succom’, and that, in laying him in safety 
on that soil which he despaired of treading 
again, will feel only the joy of having deliver- 
ed a human being, whose name and whose 
very existence were unknown to them be- 
fore. 


LECTUKE LXII. 

I. IMMEDIATE EMOTIONS, NECESSARILY IN- 
VOLVING SOME MORAL FEELING 3 . SYM- 
PATHY CONCLUDED 4 . PRIDE AND HU- 

MILITY. 

Gentlemen, my last Lecture was em- 
ployed in consideiing that principle of our 
nature, — ^whether original, or the result of 
other principles, — ^by which without any ac- 
cession of advantage to ourselves, or any 
misfortune that can affect our own imme- 
diate interest, we enter into the happi- 
ness or the SOI lows of others as if they were 
our own. 

The reality of this species of ever-chang- 
I ing transmigration, by which, not after death 
I merely, but dui’ing every successive hour of 
I our waking existence, we pass, as it were, 
i fiom one form of being to another, as the 
joys or sorrows of different individuals pre- 
sent themselves to oiu’ view, I traced and il 
lustrated with various examples. 

Of the gladdening influence of sympathy^ 
we found sufficient proof in the cheerfidness 
which the society of the cheerful natiually 
diffuses on all who come within the ciicle of 
their gaiety ; an enchantment as poweiful as 
that by which the magician was supposed to 
change, at his will, the pa.^sions of all those 
who entered within the circle to which his 
influence extended. Even the melancholy, 
who began at first by striving, perhaps pain- 
fully, to assume an appearance, not oi the 
mirth, indeed, which was before them, but 
at least of a serenity which might not be ab 
solutely discordant with it, at last yield un- 
consciously to the fascination; and, when 
I a sigh sometimes comes upon them, and 
I forces them to pause, are astonished to 
look back, and to find that they have been 
happy. ^ 

Of the saddening influence of sympathy, 
the whole phenomena of pity furnish abun- 
dant evidence, — ^when the mere sight of 
grief, far from leading us to fly from a i*sa- 
greeable object, leads us to form with it for 
the time the closest union. Our sympathy 
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identifies us with the sufferer with an influ 
ence so irresistible, that it would be impos- 
sible for us to feel even rapture itself, if, 
amid all possible objects of delight, there 
were only a single being in agony, that turn- 
ed his eye on ours, even though it were 
without a groan, as he sank beneath the lash, 
or writhed upon the wheel. 

The advantages that arise from this con- 
stitution of our nature, we found to be not 
unimportant in the diffusion and participation 
even of our gayer feelings ; since those who 
mingle in society are thus brought nearer to 
tine general temper, and enjoy, consequently, 
an intercourse, which could afford little de- 
light if each retained his own particular emo- 
tions, that might be in absolute opposition to 
the emotions of those around. But it was 
chiefly in the other class of feelings that we 
found its inestimable benefits,^in that instant 
participation of grief, and consequent eager- 
ness to relieve it, which procures for the suf- 
ferer assistance in situations in which he is 
incapable even of imploring aid ; which 
makes friendlessness itself a claim to more 
general friendship ; and which, in any acci- 
dent that befals the obscurest individual, m < 
terests in his fate whole multitudes, to whom, 
before the accident, he was unknown, or an 
object of indifference. If, at midnight, in a 
crowded city, a house were observed to be 
in flames, and at some high window, beyond 
the reach of any succour which could be given, 
were seen, by ghmpses, through the dark- 
ness and the gloomy light that flashed across 
it, some unfortunate being, irresolute whe- 
ther to leap down the dreadful height, — seem- 
ing at one moment on the point of making 
the attempt, and then, after repeated trials, 
shrinking back at last into the flames that 
burst over him ; with what lively emotions of 
interest would he be viewed by the whole 
crowd, in which there would not be an eye 
that would not be fixed upon him ! What 
agitation of hopes and fears, and what shrieks 
of many voices at the last dreadful moment ! 
It would truly seem, in such a case, as if, in 
the peril of a sin^e human being, the whole I 
multitude that gazed on him were threat- 
ened with destruction, from which his 
escape, if escape were possible, was to be 
the pledge, and the only pledge of safety to 
all. 

The emotions next to be considered by us, 
are those of pride and humility — ^the vmd 
feelings of joy or sadness, which attend the 
contemplation of ourselves, when we regard 
our superiority or inferiority, in any qualities 
of mind or body, or in the external circum- 
stance in which we may be placed. 

Pride and humility, therefore, always im- 
ply some comparison. We can as little be 
proud, without the consideration of an in- 
ferior, as we can be taller in stature, without 


some one who is shorter; unless when 
by a sort of indirect comparison, we mea- 
sure ourselves with ourselves, in the present 
and the past, and feel a delightful emotion, as 
we look back on the progress which we have 
made. 

When I define pride to he that emotion 
I which attends the contemplation of our ex- 
cellence, I must be understood, as limiting 
the phrase to the single;, emotion that im- 
mediately follows the contemplation. The 
feeling of our excellence may give rise direct- 
ly or indirectly to various other affections of 
the mind. It may lead us to impress others 
as much as possible with our superiority, 
which we may do in two ways, by present- 
ing to them, at every moment, some proofs 
of our advantages, mental, bodily, or in the 
gifts of fortune ; or by bringing to their mind 
directly, their inferiority, by the scorn with 
which we treat them. The former of these 
modes of conduct, in which we studiously 
bnng forward any real or supposed advanta- 
ges which we possess, is what is commonly 
termed vanity ; the latter, in which we wish 
to make more directly felt, the real or sup- 
posed comparative meanness of others, is what 
IS commonly termed haughtiness ; hut both, 
though they may arise fiom our mere com- 
parison of ourselves and others, and our con- 
sequent feeling of superiority, are the results 
of pride, not the pride itself. We may have 
the internal emotion, which is all that is truly 
pride, together with too much sense to seek 
the gratification of our vanity, by any child- 
ish display of excellencies, substantial or 
frivolous ; since, however desirous we may 
be, that these advantages should be known, 
we may have the certainty tjiat they could 
not be made known by ourselves, without 
the risk of our appearing ridiculous. In like 
manner, we may be internally very full oC 
our own importance, and yet too desirous of 
the good opinion, even of our inferiors, to 
treat them with the scorn which we feel, or, 
to make a more pleasing supposition, too 
humanely considerate of their uneasiness, to 
shock them, by forcing on them the painful 
feehng of their infenority, however gratifying 
our felt superiority may he to ourselves. 
Vanity, then, and haughtiness, are not to be 
confounded with the simple pride, which 
leads to them, in some minds, but which may 
exist, and exists as readily without them as 
with them. 

The mere pleasure of excellence attained, 
thus separated from the vanity or haughtiness 
that would lead to any ridiculous or cruel 
display of it, involves nothing which is 
actually worthy of censure, if the superiority 
be not in circumstances that are frivolous, 
still less in circumstances that, although 
sanctioned by the fashion of the times, imply 
demerit rather than merit. In the circum*. 
stances in which it Ls truly praiseworthy to 
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desire to excel, it must be truly noble to have 
excelled. It is impossible to be desirous of 
excelling, without a pleasure in having ex- 
celled ; and where it would be culpable to 
feel pleasure in the attainments that have 
made us nobler than we were before, it must, 
-^f course, have been culpable to desire such 
excellence. 

It is not in pride, therefore, or the plea- 
sure of excellence, as a mere direct emotion, 
that moral error consists, but in those lU-br- 
dered affections which may have led us to 
the pursuit of excellence that is unworthy of 
our desire, and that cannot, therefore, shed 
any glory on our attainment of it. If our 
desires axe fixed only on excellence in what 
is good, it is impossible for us to feel too 
lively a pleasure in the gratification of these 
desires. We may, indeed, become ridicu- 
lous by our vanity in displaying our attain- 
ments ; and, which is far worse, we may ex- 
ercise a sort of cruelty in reminding others 
by our scorn, how inferior we consider them 
to ourselves ; but what is morally improper, 
in these cases, is in the vanity and the haugh- 
tiness, not in the vivid delight which we feel 
in the acquisition of excellence, the attain- 
ment of which is the great end, and the glo- 
rious labour of virtue, — an excellence that 
renders us more useful to mankind, and 
a nobler image of the Power which created 
us. 

What renders the feeling of delight in ex- 
cellence attained, not excusable merely, but 
praise-worthy, is then a right estimate of 
those objects in which we are desirous of ex- 
celling. I need not say, that to be proud of 
being preeminent in vice, implies the deepest 
degradation of our moral and even of our in- 
tellectual nature, — a degradation far more 
complete and hopeless than the commission 
^of the same gmlt, with the consciousness of 
imperfection. But on this species of pride 
I surely need not dwell. To be proud, how- 
ever, of eminence in what is firivolous only, 
not absolutely profligate, itself implies no 
slight degree of moral degradation ; because 
it implies a blindness to those better quali- 
ties that confer the only distinctions which 
virtue can covet and God approve. 

These distinctions are the distinctions of 
the understanding and of the heart ; of the ; 
heart, in the noble desires of which it may 
be conscious ; of the understanding, in that 
knowledge, by the acquisition of which we i 
are able to open a wider field to our gene- 
rous desires, and to promote more effectual- 
ly their honourable purposes. In this pre- 
paratory scene we are placed to .enjoy as 
much happiness as is consistent with the 
preparation for a nobler world, to difluse to 
others all the happiness which it is in our 
power to commxmicate to them, and to offer 
to him who made us that best adoration, 
which consists m love of his goodnessi, and. 


an unremitting zeal to execute the honour- 
able charge which he has consigned to us, 
of furthering those great views of good, which 
men, indeed, may thus instrumentally pro- 
mote, but w^hich only the divine mind could 
have originally conceived. In this glonous 
delegation, all earthly, and, I may say, all 
eternal excellence consists. With whatever 
illusion human pride may delight to ^ flatter 
itself, he is truly the noblest in the sight of 
wisdom and of Heaven, however small his 
share may be of that adventitious grandeur, 
i which, in those who are morally great, is no- 
thing, and less than nothing, in those who 
are morally vile ; he is the noblest who ap- 
plies his faculties most sedulously to the most 
generous purposes, with the warmest im- 
pression of that divine goodness which has 
formed the heart to be susceptible of wishes 
so divine. If we be proud of any thing 
which does not confer dignity on the intel- 
lectual, or moral or religious nature of man, 
we may be certain that we are proud of that, 
which if considered -svithout relation to obj ects 
that may be indirectly promoted by it, is in 
itself more worthy of contempt than of our 
pride. The peace and good order, and con- 
sequently the happiness of society, require, 
indeed, that forms of respect should be paid 
to mere station, and to the accidental pos- 
session of wealth and hereditary honours ; but 
they do not require that the possessor of 
these should conceive himself truly raised 
above others, in that only real dignity, which 
IS more than a trapping or form of courteous 
salutation, in the gaudy pageantries of the 
day. “ If the great,” says Massillon, “ have 
no other glory than that of their ancestors ; 
if their titles are their only virtues ; if we 
must recall past ages to find in them some- 
thing that is worthy of our homage, their 
birth dishonours them even in the estima- 
tion of the world. Their name is opposed 
by us to their person ; we read the histories 
that record the great deeds of their ances- 
tors, and we demand of their unworthy suc- 
cessors the virtues which formerly conferred 
so much glory on their couritry. The weight 
of honour which they inherit is to them but 
a burthen that sinks them still lower to the 
ground. Yet how visible on every brow is 
the pnde of their ongm. They count the 
degrees of their grandeur by ages which are 
no more ; by dignities which they no longer 
possess j by actions which they have not 
performed; by ancestors of whom a little 
indistinguishable dust is all that remains ; by 
monuments which the passing injuries of sea- 
son after season have effaced ; and they think 
themselves superior to the rest of mankind, 
because they have more domestic ruins to 
mark the desolation of time, and can thus 
produce more proofs than other men of the 
vanity of all earthly things.” High birth, it 
wdll be readily allowed, is an illustrious pre* 
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rogative, to which the consent of nations, in 
every period of the world, has attached pe- 
culiar distinctions of honour. Yet it is a ti- 
tle only, not a virtue ; an engagement to 
glory, and a domestic lesson of the means by 
which it may be obtained ; not that which 
either constitutes glory or confeis it. The 
succession of honour which it seems to con- 
vey to us perishes, and becomes extinct in 
us, if we inhent only the name, without in- 
heriting also the virtues that rendered it il- 
lustrious. We sink then into the general 
mass of mankind, and begin, as it were, a 
new race. Our nobility belongs to our 
name only, and our person, in every thing 
which is truly our own, has as little ancestry 
as the meanest of the crowd, 

Tota licet veteres exornent undique cera* 

Atria, nobilitas sola est atque uniea Virtus. 

Paulus, vel Cossus, vel Drusus, monbus esto : 

Hos ante effigies majorum pone tuorum : 

Prajcedant ipsas illi, te consule, virgas. 

Prima mihx debes animi bona ; sauctus haberi, 
Justitiaeque tenax, factis dictisque mereris * 

Agnosco procerem.* 

These remarks, in application to the pride 
of rank, are equally applicable to every spe- 
cies of pride that is not founded on intrinsic 
excellence of the mental character. If it be 
absurd for man to feel as if he truly shared 
the glory of actions which were not his own, 

. — of actions ^vith which his own conduct, 
perhaps, in almost every instance, might be 
contrasted with far more complete opposi- 
tion, than the conduct of his illustrious an- 
cestors themselves might have been con- 
trasted with that of the mean and ignoble 
of their own time, when this mere contrast 
with vices like those of their offspring was 
that which conferred on themselves distinc- 
tion, — 

Si coram Lepidis male vivitur, eflSgies quo 
Tot bellatorum ? si luditur alea pernox 
Ante Numantmos ? si dormire mcipis ortu 
Luciferi, quo signa duces et castra movebant?t 

if even thus self-illusion which usurps or 
claims the praise of virtue in the midst of 
vice, he, as it most truly is, an illusion, it 
must at the same rime be remembered, that it 
is one with which the general sentiment 
more readily accords than with any other il- 
lusion of winch the mind of man is suscepti- 
ble ; that though, in many unfortunate cases, 
it may be as degrading to the individual who 
proudly receives the homage, as to the indi- 
viduals who servilely offer it, in other cases 
its influence, even on the individual himself, 
is aanmaring and truly eimobling by the do- 
mestic lessons and mcitements which it pre- 
tents; and that even in its political influ- 
ence, veneration thtis attached to heredi- 
tary distimctioM has, upon the whole, by the 
social tranquillity which it has produced, and 


♦ Juvcnat, Satviil. v. 13—26, 


the counteracting powers which it has op- 
posed to the aggressions of individual despo- 
tism, been productive of moie advantage to 
society than many of the suhhmest abstrac- 
tions of political wisdom, — advantages of 
which those who gave, and those who re- 
ceived the homage, were indeed ahke un- 
conscious, and would probably have been re- 
gardless even if they had known them, but 
which did not the less ent^r into the contem- 
plation of him who formed mankind, to feel 
this almost universal sentiment, for nobler 
purposes than the mere gratification of the 
arrogance of a few, and the meanness of the 
many. If, then, a pride which has still at 
least some relation to virtue, or to what was 
counted virtue, however distant, involve ab- 
surdity, what are we to think of those spe- 
cies of pride which have no relation to vir- 
tue of any kind, which are founded on every 
frivolity, or perhaps on every vice, as if it 
were the highest title to the applause of man- 
kind to be of the least possible service to 
their interests ? What shall we think of the 
mind of that man, who, endowed with a ca- 
pacity of serving God by benefiting the 
worl4 in which he is placed to represent 
him, can derive dignity from the thought of 
having placed a button where a button never 
had been placed before, whose face glows 
with a noble pride as he walks the streets 
with this new dignity, and who derives from 
the consciousness of this button, I will not 
say as much happiness, for I will not pro- 
stitute the noble word, but at least as much 
self-complacency as is felt in the hour of his 
glorious mortality, by the expiring comba- 
tant for freedom, or the martyr ? 

So pleased are we with distinction, that 
there is nothing, however contemptible, from 
which it is not in our power to derive some 
additional vamty, when we consider it as ouT 
own ; a book, a withered flower, a dead in- 
sect, a bit of hard earth, confer on us a dis- 
tinction which we think that every one must 
envy. If the book be the only kno^vn copy 
of tie most worthless edition, the flower, the 
insect, the stone, the only specimens of their 
kind in the country which has the honour of 
possessing them, we are of as rare merit in 
our own eyes as the worthless things them- 
selves. Man occupies, indeed, but little 
room in nature, but he has the secret of 
spreading himself out over every thing oe- 
longing to him ; our house, our gardens, our 
horses, our dogs, are parts of our own being. 
To praise them is to praise us ; and, if we 
be very modest, and the praise very profuse, 
we almost blush at the panegyric, of which 
wo are afraid of appearing vain. 

The squire is proud to see his courser strain. 

And well-breath’d beagles sweep along the plain. 

Say, dear Hippolitus, (whose dinnk is ale. 

Whose erudition is a Christmas tale. 

Whose mistress is saluted with a smack, 

And friend rocet\ ed with thumps upon the back»l 
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When thy sleek gelding nimhly leaps the mound, 
And Ringwood opens on the tainted ground. 

Is that thy praise ? Let Ringwood’s praise’• ** alone ; 
Just Ringwood leaves each aninaal his own. 

Nor envies when a gipsy you commit, 

And shake the clumsy bench with country wit, — 
When you the dullest of dull things have said, 

And then ask pardon for the jest you made.f 

In all these cases, it is easy to see by how 
ready an identification of ourselves with 
every thing that belongs to us, we assume a 
praise that belongs as little to us as to any 
other human beii^. We are, with respect 
to our possessions, like that soul of the world, 
of which ancient poets and ancient philoso- 
phers speak, that was supposed to be difiiis- 
ed in it everywhere, and to animate the 
whole. We exist, in like manner, in every 
thing which is ours, with a sort of omnipre- 
sent vanity ; and by the transfer to others of 
the mere trappings of our external state, we 
should not merely sink in general estimation, 
but we should truly feel ourselves in our 
mortified pride, as if we had lost half or 
more than half of our little virtues and per- 
fections. 

To common minds, that are unsusceptible 
of higher pleasure, this pride of external 
things is at least a source of consolation ; 
and restores in some measure that equih- 
bnum which might seem too violently broken 
Dy the existing differences of intellectual ca- 
pacity. Those who are absolutely incapable 
of feeling the beauties of a work of genius, 
axe perfectly capable of deriving all the plea- 
sure that can be derived fi:om the possession 
of a volume printed by an illustrious printer, 
and bound by the first binder of the age. 
Those who cannot feel the beauty of the 
^ universe, as the manifestation of that trans- 
cendent excellence which created it, may be 
capable of feeling all the excellence of a tulip 
or carnation, that differs from other tulips or 
carnations by some shght stain which at- 
‘‘'^tracts no eye but that of a florist, but which 
instantly attracts a florist’s eye, and fills him 
with rapture, if he be the fortunate posses- 
sor, and with envy and despair, if it be the 
property of another, of a rival perhaps, whom 
he had before the glory of vanquishing in a 
contest of hyacinths, hut who is now to en- 
joy the revenge of a triumph so much more 
glorious. 

To ordinary minds, these little rivalries 
and victories, and all the pnde which is ele- 
vated by them, or depressed, may be consi- 
dered as forming only a soit of feeble com- 

J iensation for those greater objects of excel- 
ence which their microscopic eyes, that see 
the little as if it were great, but which can- 
not see the great itself, are incapable of ap- 
preciating, because, in truth, they are inca- 
pable of perceiving them. How much more 
Jo they strike us, however, when they exist 


• Fame in the onrinal. 

t Ypu^g'sLove of Fame, Sat, i. 


in minds that are unquestionably capable oi 
higher attainments, and that, after enlighten^ 
ing the world, or regulating its pohtical des- 
tinies, can stoop to be the friend of a boxer, 
or the rival, and, perhaps, in this rivalry, 
the inferior of their own coachman or 
groom. 

Who would not praise Patricio's high desert, 

His hand unstained, his uncorrupted heart. 

His comprehensive head, all interests weigh’d. 

All Europe saved, yet Britain not betrayed ? 

He thanks you not, his pride is in picquette, 

Newnaarket fame, and judgment in a 1bet.J 

That such misplaced pnde, in which the 
merit of real excellence is scarcely felt, in 
the vanity of some triflmg accomplishment, 
or of feats which scarcely deserve the name 
even of accomplishments, however trifling, 
exists, not in the satirical pictures of poetry 
only, but in real life, you must know too 
well from the biography of many distinguish- 
ed characters, to require any proofs or exem- 
plifications of it ; and though at first, perhaps, 
the pride may seem a very singular anomaly, 
in minds m which the general power of dis- 
crimination is manifestly of a high order, it 
is not very difficult, I think, to detect at least 
the chief circumstance wtuch tends to pro- 
duce and favour it. 

The pleasure of success, in any case, you 
must he aware, is not to be estimated only 
by the real value of that which is attained, 
but by this value combined with the doubt- 
fuhiess of the attainment, when it was re- 
garded by us merely as an object of our de- 
sire. To gain what we considered ourselves 
I sure of gaining, is scarcely a source of any 
j very high satisfaction ; to gain what we wish- 
I ed to gain, but what we had little thought of 
' gaming, is a source of hvely delight. He 
who has long led a cabinet of statesmen, by 
his transcendent political wisdom, and who 
is sure of leading them, so as to obtain a rea- 
dy sanction of every measure that may be 
proposed by him for the government of a na- 
tion, and thus, indirectly perhaps, for the re- 
gulation of the fortune of the world, is not, 
on account of his mere pohtical \Msdom, to 
be held as a better jockey,- or speedier calcii 
lator of odds at a gammg table. With his 
profound knowledge of the sources of finance, 
and of the relations of kingdoms, he is not 
as sure, therefore, of Newmarket fame and 
judgment in a bet, as he is of saving Europe 
without betraying the interest of his own 
land ; and though he may he far more skilful 
in making armies march and navies appear 
where navies most are wanted, he may not 
be able to bring down more birds of a co- 
vey, or have a much greater chance of being 
in at the death of a fox, than the stupidest of 
those human animals who spend their days 
in galloping after one. There is a more 


t Pope’s Moral Essays, Ep. i. v. 81—86, 
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anxious suspense, therefore, in these insigni- When I say, however, that in pride, as an 
Scant, or worse than insignificant attempts, emotion attending the consciousness of ex- 
than in the important councils which his cellence in noble pursuits, there is no moral 
judgment and eloquence have been accustom- impropriety, since it is only the name for 
ed to sway ; and consequently a livelier plea- that pleasure which the virtuous must feel, 
sure when the suspense has terminated fa- or cease to be virtuous, it may be necessary 
vourably. The superiority which he was to to caution you against a misconception into 
show in greater matters excited no astonish- which you might very readily fall. The 
merit, because it was anticipated by all ; but pride of which I speak is a name for the emo- 
to be first when he was not expected to be tion itself, and is limited to the particular 
first, is a delightful victory over opinion ; and emotion that rises at any moment on the 
it is not very wonderful, therefore, that he contemplation of some virtuous excellence 
should be induced to repeat what is peculiar- attained ; with which limitation it is as 
ly delightful, and to be flattered by each re- praiseworthy as the humility which is only 
newal of success. It is only the contrast of the feeling arising from a sense of mferionty 
his high powers of mind, which renders his or failure in the same great pursuit. But 
exultation, m the petty triumph, so astonish- it is only as limited to the particular emo- 
ing to us ; and yet it is perhaps only because tion, that the praise which I allow to pride 
his judgment and eloquence are so transcen- is justly referable to it. In the common 
dent, as to leave no suspense whatever with vague use of the term, in which it is applied 
respect to that political dominion which he with a comprehensive variety of meaning, 
is sure to exercise, that he a thus gratified, not so much to the particular emotion as to 
in so high a degree, by fJhe petty triumphs, a prevalent disposition of the mind to disco- 
which are less certain, and therefore leave ver superiority m itself where it truly does 
him the excitement of anxiety, and the plea^ not exist, and to dwell on the contemplation 
sure of success. Had his intellectual powers of the superiority where it does exist, with 
been of a less high order, and less sure of an insulting disdain, perhaps, of those who 
their great objects, he would probably have are infenor ; — pride is unquestionably a vice 
been regardless of the little objects, which are as degrading to the mind of the individual as 
relatively great to him, only because, from it is offensive to that great being who has 
their absolute littleness, they admit of wider formed the superior and the inferior, for mut- 
competition. ual ofircgs of benevolence, and who often 

In defining pride, as a mere emotion, to compensates^^ by excellencies that are un- 
be that feeling of vivid pleasure which at- known to the worM,st;liemore glaring dispa- 
tends the consciousness of our excellence, I rity in qualities which theV^id is quicker in 
have already remarked that the emotion, far discerning. ’ 

from being blamable, where the excellence The pride, then, or temporary feelin^’'**^ 
is m things that are noble, is a proof only of pleasure, when we are conscious, at any mo-^ 
that desire of excelling in noble things, which ment, that we have acted as became us, is 
is a. great part of virtue ; and without which to be distinguished from pride, as significant 
it is scarcely possible to conceive even the of general character, of a character wfoich is 
existence of virtue, since he surely cannot be truly as xmamiable, as the pleasure which is 
virtuous who would willingly leave unat- felt even by the most humble in some act of 
tempted the attainment of a single possible virtuous excellence, and which is felt, per- 
moral excellence, in addition to those alrea- haps, by them still more deEgbtfully than by 
dy attained ; or who would not feel mortifi- others, is deserving of our approbation and 
ed if he had suffered an opportunity of gen- ^ur love. Strange and paradoxical, indeed, 
erous exertion to pass away in idleness, it may seem, there can be little doubt, 
The habit of virtue is indeed nothing morei^hen we consider it, that pride, m this gene- 
than the regular conformity of our actions to ral sense, implies all that might be regarded 
this desire of generous excellence ; and to as degraing in humility ; and that humility 
desire the exceUence, without feeling delight of character, on the contrary, implies what is 
in each step of the glorious progress to the most ennobling, or rather, what is usually 
attainment of it, is as little possible, as to feel considered as most ennobling in the opposite 
the craving of hunger, and yet to feelnogra- character. 

tification in the relief of the appetite. It Pride and humility, as I have already re^ 
is only when the objects in which we have marked, are always relative terms ; they im- 
wished to excel have been unworthy of the ply a comparison of some sort, with an ob- 
desjre of beings formed for those great hopes ject higher or lower ; and the same mind, 
which ultimately await us, that the plea- with actual excellence exactly the same, and 
sure of the excellence, as we have seen in with the same comparative attainments in 
the species of ridiculous pride, to which I every one around, may thus be either proud 
have alluded m the ^fferent illustrations or humble, as it looks above or looks beneath, 
offered to you, is itself unworthy of In the great scale of society, there is a con- 
^ I tinned rise from one excellence to another 
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excellence, internal or external, intellectud 
or moral. Wherever we may fix, there is 
still some one whom we may find superior 
or inferior, and these relations are mutually 
convertible as we ascend or descend. The 
shrub is taller than the flower which grows 
in its shade ; the tree than the shrub ; 
the rock than the tree ; the mountain than 
the single rock ; and above all are the sun 
and the heavens. It is the same in the world 
of life. From tHat almighty being who is 
the source of all life, to the lowest of his 
creatures, what innumerable gradations may 
be traced, even in the ranks of excellence on 
our own earth ; each being higher than that 
beneath, and lower than that above ; and 
thus, all to all, objects at once of pnde or 
humihty, according as the comparison may 
be made with the greater or with the less. 

Of two minds, then, possessing equal ex- 
cellence, which is the more noble? that which 
however high the excellence attained by it, 
has still some nobler excellence in view, to 
which it feels its own inferiority, — or that 
which, having risen a few steps in the ascent 
of intellectual and moral glory thinks only of I 
those beneath, and rejoices in an excellence j 
which would appear to it of httle value, if only 
it lifted a single glance to the perfection above ? 
Yet this habitual tendency to look beneath, 
rather than above, is the character of mind 
which is denominated pride ; while the ten- 
dency to look above, rather than below, and 
to feel an inferionty, therefoie, which others 
perhaps do not perceive, is the character which 
^^denominated humility. Is it false, then, 
or even extravagant, to say, that humility is 
truly the nobler ; and that pride, which de- 
lights in the contemplation of abject objects 
beneath, is truly in itself more abject than 
that meekness of heart which is humble be- 
©cause it has greater objects, and which looks 
with reverence to the excellence that is above 
it, because it is formed with a capacity of 
feeling all the worth of that excellence which 
it reveres ? 

It has, accordingly, been the universal re- 
mark of all who make any remarks whatever, 
that it is not in great and permanent excel- 
lence that we expect to find the arrogant airs 
of superiority, but in the more petty or sud- 
den distinctions of the little great. It is not 
the man of science who is proud, but he who 
knows inaccurately a few unconnected facts, 
which he dignifies with the name of science, 
and of which he forms, perhaps, what he is 
pleased to dignify, by a similar misnomer, 
with the name of a theory, to the astonish- 
ment and admiration of others, a very little 
more ignorant than himself. She whose 
personal charms are acknowledged by a whole 
metropolis, and the wit who delights the 
wise and the learned, may have no shght 
pride, indeed, but they are very likely to be 
surpassed in pride by the wit and beauty of 


a country town, as much as hey truly sur- 
pass them in all the attractions on which the 
pride is foimded. 

** I have read,” says Montesquieu, in the 
relation of the voyage of one of our vessels of 
discovery, that some of the crew having land- 
ed on the coast of Guinea to purchase some 
sheep, were led to the presence of the sover- 
eign, who was administering justice to his 
people under a tree. He was on his throne, 
that is to say, on a block of wood, on which 
he sat with all the dignity of the Mogul. He 
had three or four guards with wooden pikes, 
and a large umbrella served him for a canopy. 
His whole royal ornaments, and those of 
her majesty the queen, consisted in their 
black skin and a few rings. This prince, still 
more vain than miserable, asked the strangers 
if they spoke much about him in France. He 
thought that his nama could not fail to be 
earned from one pole to the other ; and un- 
like that conqueror of whom it was said, that 
1 he put all the earth to silence, he believed, 

I for his part, that he set all the universe a talk- 
ing. 

“ When the Khan of Tartary has dined, 
a herald cries out, that now all the sovereigns 
of the earth may go to dinner as soon as 
they please ; and this barbarian, whose 
banquet is only a little milk, who has no 
house, and w’ho exists but by plunder, 
looks upon all the kings of the world as 
his slaves, and insults them regularly twice 
a -day.” 

Such is the ignorance from which pride 
usually flows. The child, the savage, the 
illiterate, who in every stage of society are 
intellectually savages, have feelings of self- 
complacent exultation, which, ludicrous as 
they may seem to those who consider from 
a more elevated height the httle attainments 
that may have given birth to those proud 
emotions, are the natural result of the very 
ignorance to which such proud emotions 
seem so very little suited. To him who has 
just quitted a goal, every step is an advance 
that is easily measured ; but the more ad- 
vanced the progress, the less relatively does 
every step appear. The child, at almost 
every new lesson which he receives, may be 
considered as nearly doubling his little stock 
of knowledge ; and he is not the last himself 
to feel, that his knowledge is thus doubled, 
or, at least, that those who are hut a little 
behind him have scarcely half as much won- 
drous wisdom as is heaped in his own littla 
brain. What is true of the child in years 
is true of the child in science, whatever his 
years may be; and to increase knowledge, 
far from increasing the general pride of the 
individual, is often the surest mode of dimin- 
ishing it. It is the same with all the arts 
and sciences, considered as one great stock 
of excellence. He whose whole attention 
has been devoted to any one of these will 
2 D 
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ran some risk of a haughty exultation, which 
is not felt by those, who with equal, or per- 
haps greater excellence in that one, are ac- 
quainted also with what is excellent in other 
sciences or other arts. The accomplished 
philosopher and man of letters, to whom the 
great names of all who have been emment in 
ancient and modem times, in all the nations 
in which the race of man has risen to glory, 
axe familiar, almost like the names of those 
with whom he is living in society, — ^who has 
thus constantly before his mind images of ex- 
cellence of the highest order, and who, even 
in the hopes which he dares to form, feels 
how small a contribution it will be in his 
power to add to the great imperishable stock 
of human wisdom, may be proud indeed ; 
but his pride will he of a sort that is temper- 
ed with humility, and will be humilityitaelf, 
if compared with the pride of a pedant or 
sciolist, who thinks that in adding the result 
of some little discovery which he may have 
fortunately made, he is almost doubling that 
mass of Imowledge, in which it is scarcely 
perceived as an element. 

Pride, then, as a character of self-compla- 
cent exultation, is not the prevailing cast of 
mind of those who are formed for genuine 
excellence. He who is formed for genmne 
excellence, has before him an ideal perfec- 
tion, — that semper melius ahquid, — ^which 
makes excellence itself, however admirable 
to those who measure it only with their 
W'eaker powers, seem to his own mind, as 
compart with what he has ever in his own 
mental vision, a sort of failure. He thinks 
less of what he has done than of what it 
seems possible to do ; and he is not so much 
proud of merit attained, as desirous of a 
merit that has not yet been attained by 
him. 

It is in this way, that the very religion 
which ennobles man, leads him not to pride, 
but to humility. It elevates him from the 
smoke and dust of earth j but it elevates him 
above the darkness, that he may see better 
the great heights that are above him. It 
shows him not the mere excellence of a few 
ftail creatures, as fallible as himself, but ex- 
cellence, the very conception of which is 
the highest effort that can be made by man ; 
exhibiting thus constantly, what it -will be 
the only honour worthy of his nature to imi- 
tate, however faintly, and checking his mo- 
mentary pride, at every step of his glorious 
progress, by the brightness and the vastness 
of what is still before him. 

I not add to these remarks, that it *s 
in this my^ we axe to aocomit for that humi- 
lity which is so peculiarly a part of the Chns- 
tam character, as contrasted with the general 
pride which other systems either recom- 
mend or allow ? The Christian religion is, 
Indeed, as has been often sarcastically ^d 


by those who revile it, the religion of tha 
humble in heart ; but it is the religion of the 
humble, only because it presents to our con- 
templation a higher excellence than was ever 
before exhibited to man. The proud look 
down upon the earth, and see nothing that 
creeps upon its siuface more noble than them- 
selves. The humble look upward to their 
God. 


LECTURE LXIII. 

II. RETROSPECTIVE EMOTIONS SUBDIVISION 

OF THEM, AS THEY RELATE TO OTHERS, 

OR TO OURSELVES, 1. ANGER GRATI- 

TUDE. 

Gentlemen, my remarks on the emotions 
of pride and humility, those vivid feelings 
which attend the belief of our excellence or 
infenority, in any circumstances, internal or 
external, — brought to a conclusion, in my 
last Lecture, the observations which I had 
to offer on one set of our emotions, — ^those 
which I have termed immediate, that arise 
from the consideration of objects as present, 
or not involving, at least, any necessary re- 
ference to time. 

The emotions which, according to the 
general principles of our arrangement, we 
are next to consider, are those which i elate 
to objects as past ; the conception of some 
object of former pleasure or pain being es- 
sential to the complex feeling. To this set 
of emotions, acccordingly, I have given the 
name of retrospective. 

These may be subdivided, as they relate 
to others and to ourselves. 

Our retrospective emotions which relates 
to others are, anger for evil inflictfed, and 
gratitude for good conferred 5. to which emo- 
tions, as eoraplex feelings, in all their va- 
riety, the conception of evil, as past, or 
of good, as past, is, you will perceive, essen- 
tial. 

Those which relate to ourselves are either 
simple regret or satisfaction that arise from 
the consideration of any circumstances or 
events, which may have been productive of 
joy or sorrow, or may promise or threaten to 
be productive of them, or that moral regret 
or satisfaction which have reference to our 
own past conduct or desires ; of the former 
of which, the regret that is felt by us when 
we look back on our moral delinquencies, 
remorse is the common appropriate name ; 
while the latter, the satisfaction with which 
we^ review our past actions or wishes has no 
strict appropriate name corresponding with 
the opposite terra remorse, but is sometimes 
called self-approbation, sometimes included 
in that familiar phrase of general and happy 
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comprehension, a good conscience. What- 
ever name we may give ^to it, however, it is 
easily understood, as that emotion which 
bears to our remembrance of our virtuous 
actions the relation which remorse bears to 
the remembrance of our actions of an oppo- 
site character. 

I proceed, then, to the consideration of 
om’ retrospective emotions, in the order in 
which I have nOw mentioned them. 

The first of these is anger. Anger is 
that emotion of instant displeasure, which 
arises from the feeling of injury done, or the 
discovery of injury intended; or, in many 
cases from the discovery of the mere omis- 
sion of good offices to which we conceived 
ourselves entitled, though this very omission 
may itself be regarded as a species of injury. 
It IS usually, or I may say universally, — cer- 
tainly, at least, almost universally followed 
by another emotion, which constitutes the 
desire of inflicting evil of some sort in re- 
turn ; but this, though resulting from the 
feeling of instant displeasure, so immediately 
resulting from it, as to admit m ethics and 
m common discourse of being combined 
with it in one simple term, — is not to be 
confounded with it as the same in any 
analysis, at least in any minute philosophic 
analysis which we may make of our emo- 
tion. The evil felt, — ^the dislike, — ^the de- 
sire of retaliation, however rapidly they may 
succeed, and however closely and permanent- 
ly they may continue afterwards to coexist, 
in one complex state of mind, are still ori- 
ginally distinct. The primary emotion of 
anger involves the instant displeasure merely 
with the notion of evil done or intended, 
and is stnctly retrospective ; the resentment 
or revenge, which is only a longer continued 
resentment, if we were to consider it with- 
out any regard to this primary displeasure 
which gives ^lirth to it, would be referred by 
us to that other set of our emotions, which I 
have termed prospective. It is a desire as 
much as any other of our desires. But 
though in our minute philosophic analysis 
this distinction of the two successive states 
of mind is necessary, it is not necessary, in 
considering the feeling of resentment m its 
moral relations ; and m the few remarks 
which I have to offer on it, I shall therefore 
consider the instant displeasure itself, and 
the desire of returning evil as one emotion. 
To estimate fully the importance of this 
principle of our constitution, we must consi- 
der man, not merely as he exists, in the 
midst of all the securities of artificial police, 
but as he has existed in the various stages 
which have marked his progress in civiliza- 
tion. 

The existence of the race of men in soci- 
ety, wherever men are to be found, does not 
prove more powerfully the intention of our 
Creator, that we should form with each 


other a social communion, than the mere 
consideration of the faculties and affections 
of our mind, — of all which constitutes the 
strength of our manhood, when each indivi- 
dual has treasured, in his own mind, the ac- 
quisitions of many generations preceding, — 
and of all which constituted the weakness of 
our infancy, when, but for the shelter of the 
society in which we were horn, we could not 
have existed for a single day. 

But though man is formed for society, 
bom m it, living in it, dying in it, the excel- 
lence of society itself is progressive. Even 
in its best state of legal refinement, when 
offences and the punishment of offences cor- 
respond with the nicest proportion which 
human discernment can be supposed to mea- 
sure or devise, it is scarcely possible that the 
united strength of the community should be 
so exactly adapted to every possibility of in- 
jury, as to leave no crime without its cor- 
responding pimishment; and as the social 
system exists at present, and still more as it 
has existed for ages, the injuries for which 
legal redress is or can be received, hear but a 
very small proportion in number to the in- 
juries which might be done, or even which 
are done, without any means of such ade- 
quate reparation. Nature, however, has not 
formed man for one stage of society only, 
she has formed him for all its stages, — from 
the rude and gloomy fellowships of the cave 
and the forest, to all the tranquillity and re- 
finement of the most splendid city. It was 
necessary, therefore, that he should be pro- 
vided with faculties and passions suitable to 
the necessities of every stage ; that in pe- 
riods, when there was no protection from 
without that could save him from aggres- 
sions, there might be at least some protec- 
tion within, some principle which might give 
him additional vigour when assailed, and 
which, from the certainty of this additional 
^vigour of resistance, might render attack for- 
midable to the assailant ; and thus save at 
once, from guilt, and from the consequences 
of guilt, the individual who otherwise might 
have dared to be unjust, and the individual 
who would have suffered from the unjust 
invasion. 

What human wants reqmred, th&t all-fore- 
seeing Power, who is the guardian of our in- 
firmities, has supplied to human weakness. 
There is a principle in our mind, which is to 
us hke a constant protector, which may slum- 
ber, indeed, hut which slumbers only at sea- 
sons when Its -^dgilance would be useless, 
which awakes, therefore, at the first appear- 
ance of unjust intention, and which becomes 
more watchful and more vigorous, in propor- 
tion to the violence of the attack which it 
has to dread. What should we think of the 
providence of nature, if, when aggression 
was threatened against the weak and ixnarm-^ 
ed, at a distance from the aid of other** 
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there were instaatly and uniformly, by the 
intervention of some wonder-working power, 
to rush into the hand of the defenceless a 
sword or other weapon of defence? And 
yet this would be but a feeble assistance, if 
compared with that which we receive from 
those simple emotions which Heaven has 
caused to rush, as it were, into our mind for 
repelling every attack. What would be a 
sword in the trembling hand of the infirm, 
of the aged, of him whose pusillanimous spi- 
rit shrinks at the very appearance, not of 
danger merely, but even of the arms, by the 
use of which danger might be averted, and 
to whom, consequently, the very sword, 
which he scarcely knew how to grasp, would 
be an additional cause of terror, not an in- 
strument of defence and safety ? The instant 
anger which arises, does more than many 
such weapons. It gives the spirit, which 
knows how to make a weapon of every thing, 
or which, of itself, does, without a weapon, 
what even a thunder-bolt would be power- 
less to do, in the shuddering grasp of the 
coward. When anger arises, fear is gone ; 
there is no coward, for all are brave. Even 
bodily infirmity seems to yield to it, like the 
very infirmities of the mind. The old are, 
for the moment, young again ; the weakest 
vigorous. 

This effect the emotion of anger produces 
at the very time of aggression; and though 
no other effect were to arise from it, even 
this would be most salutary ; but this tran- 
sient effect is trifling compared with its per- 
manent effects. If this momentary feeling 
were all, the contest would he a contest of 
mere degrees of force ; and the weaker, 
whatever accession of power and courage 
he might receive from the emotion which 
animated him, if the additional strength 
which the anger gave to his arm and to his 
heart, did not raise him to an equality with 
his unjust assailant, though he might not 
sink tiU after a longer struggle, would still 
sink wholly and hopelessly. It is the long 
remmning resentment that outlasts, not the 
momentary violence of emotion only, but all 
the evil consequences of the injustice itself, 
which renders the anger even of the weakest 
formidable, because it enables them to avail 
themselves, even at the most distant period, 
of aid, before which all the strength of the 
strongest individual must shrink into nothing. 
There is a community, to the whole force of 
which tl^ injured may appeal; and there is 
an emotion^ in his breast which will never 
leave him till that appeal be made. Time 
and spa^, which otherwise might have af- 
forded impimity to the aggressor, are thus 
no shelter for his delinquency ; because re- 
sentment is of every place and of every time, 
and the just resentment of a single individu- 
al may become the wrath and the vengeance 
I# a nation. He who is attacked on some 


lonely plain, where no human eye is present 
with him, but that dreadful eye which looks 
only to threaten death, no arm but that 
dreadful arm which is lifting the dagger, has 
eyes and arms, which at the distance, per- 
haps, of many years, are to be present, as it 
were, at the very deed of that hour for his 
relief, or at least for his avengement. A 
crime perpetrated on the farthest spot of the 
globe that is subject to our sway, may have 
its retribution here, a retribution as dreadful 
as if all the multitude who assemble to wit- 
ness it had been present at the very moment, 
on the very spot where the crime was com- 
mitted; or had come, at a single call for 
help, with the omnipotence of a thousand 
arms, to the succour of the injured. It is 
necessary, therefore, for deterring unjust 
provocation that man should not feel anger 
merely, but should be capable of retaining 
the resentment till he can borrow that gene- 
ral aid of the community, to which, in the 
instant of any well-planned villany, it would, 
probably, be in vain to look. The wrath of 
a single individual, and of the weakest and 
most defenceless individual, may thus carry 
with it as much terror as the wrath of the 
strongest, or even of a whole army of the 
strong. 

Such is anger as felt by the indi\ndual 
aggrieved. But when a crime is very atro- 
cious, the anger is not confined to the indi- 
vidual directly aggrieved. There rises in 
the mind of others an emotion, not so vivid, 
perhaps, but of the same kind, involving the 
same instant dislike of the injurer, and fol- 
lowed by the same eager desire of punish- 
ment for the atrocious offence. In this case, 
indeed, we seldom think of applying to the 
emotion the terra anger, which is reserved 
for the emotion of the injured individual. 
We term it rather indignation ; but though 
the name be different, and though the ac- 
companying notions of personal or foreign 
injury be ^so different, the emotion itself 
may be considered as similar. It certainly 
is not the mere feeling of moral disapproba- 
tion, but combined with this moral disap- 
probation, a vivid dishke, which all who 
have felt it may remember to have resembled 
the vivid disbke felt by them in cases in 
which they have themselves been injured, 
and a desire of vengeance on the offender 
as instant, and often as ardent, as when the 
injury was personal to themselves. The 
difference, as I before said, is in the accom- 
panying conceptions, not in the mere emo- 
tion itself. In periods of revolutionary tu- 
mult, when the passions of a mob, and even, 
in many instances, their most virtuous pas- 
sions, are the dreadful instruments of which 
the crafty avail themselves, how powerfully 
is this influence of indignation exemplified 
in the impetuosity of their vengeance i In- 
dignation is then truly anger. The dema- 
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gogne has only to circulate some tale of op- 
pression ; and each rushes almost instantly, 
to the punishment of a crime, in which, 
though the injury had actually been commit- 
ted, he had no personal interest, but which 
is felt by each as a crime against himself. 
If it was in our power to trace back our 
emotions through the whole long period of 
our life, to our boyhood and our infancy, we 
should find, probably, that our most vivid 
feelings of early resentment, if I may use 
that term in such a case, were not so much 
what is commonly termed anger, as what is 
more commonly termed indignation. Our 
deep and lasting -wrath in our nursery, is not 
against any one who exists around us, but 
against the cruel tyrant, or the -wicked faiiy, 
or the robber, or the murderer, in some tale 
or ballad. Little generosity in after-life can 
be expected fi’om him, who, on first hearing, 
as he leans on his mother’s knee, the story 
of the Babes in the Wood, has felt no swell 
of anger, almost to bursting of the heart, 
against the “ guardian uncle fierce,” and who 
does not exult in the punishment which af- 
terwards falls on that treacherous murderer, 
with a triumph more delightful than is felt 
by the most vindictive in the complete gra- 
tification of their o-wn personal revenge. 

How truly is this -virtuous indignation of 
the youthful heart described by Beattie, in 
the glance of stem vindictive joy which 
brightened the tear of the future Minstrel 
when the beldame related to him that ven- 
geance of heaven which forms the catastro- 
phe of this tale of woes — 

A stifled smile of stem vindictive joy 
Brighten’d, one moment, Edwin’s starting tear. 

But why should gold man’s feeble mind decoy. 

And Innocence thus die, by doom severe ? 

O Edwin * while thy heart is yet sincere, 

Th’ assaults of discontent and doubt repel. 

Dark, even at noontide, is our mortal sphere; 

But let us hope ; — to doubt is to rebel ; 

Let us exult, m hope that all shall yet be well. 

Nor be thy generous indignation check’d. 

Nor check’d the tender tear to misery given ; 

From guilt’s contagious power shall that protect. 
This soften and refine the soul for heaven.* i 

It is by such generous indignation, indeed, ; 
that virtue is protected fi:ora the contagion : 
of guilt, or rather, without such indignation, I 
there is already no virtue to be protected. I 

If the little heart, in such a case, can 
pause and think, this injury was not done to 
me, it may, -with equal temptation, in matu-i 
rer years, miless saved by terror of punish- 
ment, be guilty of the very crime which, as | 
the crime of another, excites in it so little | 
emotion. I 

The indignation then of mankind may be 
considered as co-operating with the anger of 
the injured individual ; but, unless in very 
atrocious cases, the general indignation is 
slight and faint, in comparison with the vi- 
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vidness of resentment in the individual. It 
is always sufficient, however, to sympathize 
with him ; and this is sufficient for that just 
purpose which Nature had in view. She has 
pro-vided one, whose quick and permanent 
resentment will lead him not to let injustice 
escape unpunished ; and she has provided, in 
the community, feelings which readily accord 
with the direction of the united power of the 
state, against the mjurer of a single individual. 
If there had been no such feelings of sympa- 
thetic anger, it may very easily be supposed 
that compassion for the criminal, who was 
afterwards to suffer for his offence, would in 
many cases obtain for him impunity ; if, on 
the other hand, the indignation of the com- 
munity were in every case equal to the ori- 
ginal wrath of the individual directly injured, 
no opportunity could be afforded for the calm 
defence of innocence unjustly suspected. To 
have the punishment of gmlt, it would be 
enough to have appeared to be guilty. In 
this universal frenzy of resentment, too, it is 
very evident that not even a single individual 
in a nation could enjoy tranqmllity for a mo- 
ment. His whole life must in that case be 
a life of rage and vexation. “ Omnis ilh per 
iracundiam moeroremque vita transibit. 
Quod enim momentum erit, quo non impro- 
banda -videat? Queries processerit domo, 
per sceleratos illi, avarosque, et^prodigos, et 
impudentes, et ob ista fehces, incedendum 
ent. Nusquam oculi ejus flectentur, ut non 
quod indignentur mveniat.”f The zeal of 
the Knight of La Mancha, who had many 
giants to vanquish, and many captive prin- 
cesses to free, might leave him still some 
moments of peace ; but if all the wrongs of 
all the injured were to be felt by us as oiu: 
own, -with the same ardent resentment and 
eagerness of revenge, our knight-errantry 
would be far more oppressive ; and though 
we might kill a few moral giants, and free a 
few princesses, so many more would still re- 
main, unslam and imfreed, that we should 
have little satisfaction, even in our few suc- 
cesses. 

How admirably provident, then, is the 
Author of our nature, not merely in the e- 
motions -with the susceptibility of which he 
has endowed us, but in the very proportion- 
ing of these emotions, so as to produce the 
greatest good at the least expense even of 
momentary suffering. Some vivid feeling of 
resentment there must he, that the delays 
which may occur, in the infliction of ven- 
geance, may not save the guilty from punish- 
ment ; but this vi-vid feeling which must ex- 
ist somewhere, nature, in ordinary cases, 
confines to the single breast of the sufferer 
Some feelings of general sympathy with the 
resentment of the injured there must also be, 
that the strength of society may be readily 
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ransferred to him for the punisliment of the 
njurer; and these genei^ feelings Nature 
las formed to be of such a kind as may be 
sufficient for the purpose which they are to 
mswer, without being too vivid to distract 
he attention of the multitude from their own 
more important concerns. The good which 
Nature vvills is attained ; and is attained by 
means which are as simple as they are effi- 
cacious. 

We have seen, then, the advantages which 
arise from that part of our mental constitu- 
tion, by which individuals are capable of re- 
sentment, when personally injured, and of 
indignation when the injury has no direct 
relation to themselves. But resentment, ad- 
mirable as it IS, as a check even to that guilt 
which is not afraid of conscience or of God, 
may yet, in unfortunate dispositions, be a 
source of endless vexation to the individual 
who feels it, and to all those who live around 
him. It may arise too soon, — ^it may be dis- 
proportioned to the offence, — ^it maybe trans- 
ferred from the guilty to the innocent, — ^it 
may be too long protracted. 

It may arise too soon ; or rather, it may 
arise when a little reflection would have 
shown that it ought not to have arisen. In 
the intercourse of society it must often una- 
voidably happen that there may be apparent 
injury, without any real desire of injuring 
We may consider that evil as intentional 
which was not intended ; we may consider 
that as an insult which was said perhaps 
crith a sincere desire of correcting, as gently 
as possible, some imperfection, which is not 
less an imperfection because we shrink from 
nearing of it. To distinguish what simply 
gives us pain, from that which was intended 
to give us unnecessary pain, is no easy task, 
in many cases, and in all cases requires some 
reflection. According as the emotion of 
anger, at least any displeasure more lasting 
than a single moment, precedes or follows 
this due reflection, it is to be viewed there- 
fore in a very different light. The disposi- 
tion which becomes instantly angry, without 
reflection, on the slightest semblance of in- 
jury, is in common language, as you know, 
termed passionate. 

Another form of a passionate disposition, 
arising indeed from the same cause, is that 
which involves the next error which I have 
stated with respect to resentment, the dis- 
proportion of the anger and the offence. He 
who does not pause, even to weigh the cir- 
cumstances, cannot he supposed to pause to 
me^iire the extent of injury. He feels that 
he is injured, and all his anger hursts out in- 
stantly on the offender. It js this dispropor- 
tion, indeed, which is the chief evil of what 
is commotdy termed passion. Some cause 
of slight displeasure there nmy be, even when 
anger, in its violence, would be immoral and 
absurd. Yet such is the infirmity of our na- 


ture, that it is often no slight triumph over 
our weakness to forgive a trifle with as much 
magnanimity as that with which we have 
forgiven greater injuries. He who has tiuly 
pardoned in heart, as well as in profession, 
the political rival who has displaced him, 
may yet be very angry with his steward or 
his groom ; and it is no small panegyric of 
woman to be mistress of herself though Chi- 
na fall. 

To what cause, or causes, are we to ascribe 
this quickness of anger, on small occasions, 
when, if the occasion had been greater, the 
resentment would have been less ? This ap . 
parent anomaly in our emotion, seems to me 
to arise chiefly, or wholly, from three causes. 
In the first place, any great injury is felt by 
us immediately as an injury, as an important 
event in our life, an occasion on which we 
have to act a part ; and, if we have any vir- 
tue whatever, our whole system of practical 
ethics comes before us. We remember that 
we ought to forgive, and we think of this 
duty, merely because the importance of the 
injury makes us feel that, on such an occa- 
sion, we are heroes of a little drama, and 
must walk majestically across the stage. 

In the second place, I may remark, that 
great offences seldom occur without some 
little warning of suspicion, which puts us on 
our guard, and prevents, therefore, sudden 
exasperation. But what warning is there 
that a cup is to be broken, or a pan* of spec 
tacles mislaid? 

Still more important than these, however, 
though perhaps less obvious, seems to me 
the cause which I have last to mention, that 
any great offence is of course a great evil, 
and that the magnitude of the evil, therefore, 
occupies us as much as our resentment, and 
thus lessens the vividness of the mere feeling 
of resentment, by dividing, as it were, its in- 
terest with that of other intermingled feel- 
ings. An injury which deprives us of half 
our estate, presents to us many objects of 
thought, as well as the mere image of the in- 
]urer. But when a servant, in his excessive 
love of order, has laid out of our way a vo- 
lume which we expected to find on our table, 
or has negligently suffered the newspaper to 
catch fire, which he was drying for us, the 
evil is not sufficiently great to occupy or <!is- 
tract us ; and we see, therefore, the whole 
unpardonable atrocity of the neglect itself, 
or of that over-diligence which is often as 
teasing in its consequences as neglect. 

Any one of these causes, operating singly, 
might be sufficient perhaps to explain wffiat 
seems at first, as I have said, so very strange 
an anomaly ; and their influence, as may well 
be supposed, is far more powerful when they 
operate, as they usually operate, together. 
The little evils which fret us most, then, we 
may perhaps venture to conclude, produce 
this seemingly disproportionate effect as be- 
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mg those in which we do not feel that we 
have any great part to act, which are so sud- 
den as to have given us no warning, and in 
which there is not sufficient injury to divert 
our fretfulness from the immediate object, by 
the sorrow which might otherwise have ming- 
led with our wrath. 

A third error, with respect to this emotion, 
consists in transferring it from the guilty to 
the innocent. TJbe species of disposition 
which has this character is what is common- 
ly termed peevish or fretful. Some tnfling 
circumstoce, of disappointed hope or morti- 
fied vanity, has disturbed that serenity which 
was before all smiles ; and for half a day, or 
perhaps for many days, if the provocation 
nave been a very little more than nothing, 
no smile is again to be seen. He whose un- 
fortunate speech or action produced this 
change may already be at the distance of 
many miles ; but he is represented by every 
person, and every thing that meets the eye 
of the offended ; and the wrath which he de- 
served, or did not deserve, is poured out 
perhaps in greater profusion than if he were 
actually present. It might then, indeed, 
have been a thunder-shower which falls 
heavily for a while, but leaves afterwards a 
clear sky. It is now a fog which lours, and 
chills, and which, in lasting long and dismal- 
ly, seems only to threaten a still longer and 
more dismal darkness. To a disposition of 
this sort, no voice is soft, and no look is kind j 
the^ very effort to soothe it is an insult ; every 
delightful domestic affection is suspended j 
the servants tremble ; the very children 
scarcely venture to approach, or steal past in 
silence, with a beating heart, and rejoice in 
having escaped ; the husband finds business 
to occupy him in his own apartment, the in- 
stant and urgent necessity of which he never 
*i®discovered before ; and all this consternation 
and misery have arisen perhaps from the ne- 
gligence of a waiting-maid who has placed a 
flower, or a feather, or a bit of lace, a quar- 
ter of an inch higher or lower than it ought to 
have been. 

How soft IS Silia ' fearful to offend ; 

The frail-one’s advocate, the weak -one's friend. 

Sudden, she storms, she raves ' You tip the wink. 

But spare your censure ; Silia does not drink. 

All eyes may see from what the change arose ; 

AH eyes may see— a pimple on her nose.# 

We have seen, then, the nature of that 
character of anger, which is usually termed 
passionate, in its two varieties. We have 
seen also the nature of that other kindred 
character, which is usually termed peevish or 
fretful. There yet remains to be considered 
by us one other form or character of excess 
in this emotion. 

This fourth moral error, with respect to 
resentment, of which I spoke, is when it is 
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too long protracted. The disposition, in 
that case, is said to be revengeful,— a dispo- 
sition still more inconsistent with the moral 
excellence of man, than even that silly fret- 
fulness of which I last spoke. The veiy 
reason of the peevish is, for the time, obscur- 
ed, as much as their serenity ; and, if this ob- 
scurity could be removed, so that they might 
see things as they are, they probably would 
cease to express, and even to feel, their pet- 
ty displeasure. The revengeful have not, 
indeed, the folly of punishing the innocent 
for the offence of the guilty ; but they punish 
the guilty, even when the guilt has been ex- 
piated with respect to them, by every atone- 
ment which the injurer could offer ; or they 
punish as guilt what implied no malicious in- 
tention ; and this they do, not unreflectingly 
and blindly, but with an imderstanding as 
quick to discern as it is vigorous to execute. 
Mhn is too frail in his wishes and actions, to 
measure the offences of others with a rigid 
hand. Mali inter malos vivimus.” The 
very revenge which he seeks is a condemna- 
tion of himself. When he looks into his 
own mind, is it possible for him to say, Let 
there be no forgiveness for offence, but let 
all who have violated what is right, suffer the 
punishment of the wrong, in the same pro- 
portion in which I now measure out punish- 
ment? Would no lurking remembrance of 
evil on his part check such a general wish as 
this ? and, if he could not venture on the ge- 
neral wish, which must include his own pun- 
ishment, how audacious must be that arm 
which, exposed alike to the cloud that hangs 
over all, would yet call down the thunder- 
bolt to destroy whatever is beneath it ! Eor 
man to be revengeful, is as if a criminal, con- 
fined with his accomplices, and speedily to 
be brought to judgment, should, in some 
petty malice against one of his fellow-cap 
tives, appeal to the speedier vengeance of 
those very laws which all had violated, and 
which, falling in vengeance on the head of 
one, must fall upon the head of all. 

Nature, as I have already said, has formed 
man susceptible of resentment, that the 
wicked, who fear only man, may have some- 
thing to fear ; but she has formed man to he 
placable, because long continued resentment 
would be itself an evil more severe than that 
which it avenges. He, therefore, who knows 
not how to forgive, — ^whose gloomy heart 
preserves, even in age, the resentment of 
youth, unsoftened by the penitence of the 
offender, by his virtues, by his very misery, 
is to us like some dreadful being of another 
race, that walks the^ earth, cursing and ac- 
cursed ; we shun him as we would fly from 
some malignant spirit, who, by looking upon 
us, could transfuse into us the rancour which 
he feels ; we have no sympathy for him ; our 
only sympathies are with the object of his 
vengeance j with that very object on who% 
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in other years, we could have delighted to 
see the vengeance fall. 

Such, then, are the abuses of that emotion 
which, ibr the good of mankind, when not 
thus abused, Heaven has placed in every 
heart. The resentment, therefore, which 
Heaven allows only for the good that anses 
from It, is limited by the very nature of this 
good. It is, in the hist place, a resentment 
which pauses till it have considered the cir- 
cumstances in which the supposed injury 
nas been done ; in the second place, a re- 
sentment which, even when, on reflection, 
intentional injury is discovered, is stiU pro- 
portioned to the offence ; in the third place, 
a resentment which limits its wrath to the 
guilty object ; and, in the fourth place, a re- 
sentment which is easy to be appeased, 
which does not seek revenge when the good 
of society would not suffer by the forgiveness ; 
and which sees in penitence, when the peni- 
tence is manifestly sincere, not an object of 
hatred, but an object of love. 

Such is the infomity of our nature, that 
there is far more reason to apprehend, in 
every case, that we may have erred in the 
excess of our resentment than in defect of 
it ; and there can be no question which of 
these errors is the less dangerous to the tran- 
quillity of the individual. He may be very 
happy whose resentment scarcely reaches 
that point to which the sympathy of those 
around would accompany him ; but he can- 
not be happy w^hose habitual resentments go 
far beyond that point. It is of the utmost 
advantage, therefore, for our own peace, that 
we should learn, as much as possible, to re- 
gard the httle vexations which we may, or 
rather must, often meet from the lU humour 
of others, or from the crossings and jarrings 
of interests opposite to our own, with the 
same patience with which we bear the oc- 
casional fogs of our changeful sky. The ca- 1 
prices of man are as little at our disposal as 
the varieties of the seasons. Not to lay our 
account with these human vexations, is a 
folly very similar to that of expecting in win- 
ter all the flowers and sunshine of spring, 
and of lamenting that the snows and sleet 
which have fallen everywhere else should 
have fallen on our httle garden. 

I will not affirm that man can ever arrive 
at the stoical magnanimity of being able to 
say, with respect to every unjust aggression 
to which he may be exposed, “ No one can 
be guilly of a crime that is great enough to 
be worthy of my emotion.” “ Nullms tanta 
nequitia est, ut motu meo digna sit.” But 
we may be sure of this at least, that the 
more nearly we approach to that magnani- 
mity, the more do we save from disquietude 
our own happiness, and very probably too 
the happiness of all around us. 

« It is impossible for you to he injured,” 
liays a French moralist, with a sententious- 


ness worthy of Seneca, it is impossible for 
you to be injured, but in your property, or 
in your self-love. If you are injured in your 
property, the laws defend you, and you may 
say of him who has injured you, This man 
is unjust ; he will be weaker than 1. If you 
are hurt in your self-love, the reproaches 
which are directed against you must be ei- 
ther well or ill founded. If they are well 
foimded, why have resentment against a 
man, who makes you feel the necessity of 
being ^vise^ or better than you were before ? 
If the reproaches are not well founded, your 
conscience reassures you; and what vexa- 
tion can arise in the mind of him who looks 
back only on virtues that delighted him when 
present, and delight him stiU in the remem- 
brance ? The reproaches are those either of 
a friend or of an enemy. If they are the re- 
proaches of a friend, say to yourselves, he is 
my friend ; he could not mean to offend me. 
If they are the reproaches of an enemy, say 
to yourselves, this is what I should have ex- 
pected; and why then should it astonish 
me as if it were something new? Has yom’ 
enemy carried his hatred against you so far 
as to be guilty of a crime ? You are already 
too weU avenged.”* 

The emotion opposite to that of resent- 
ment is gratitude, that delightful emotion of 
love to him who has conferred a kindness on 
us, the very feeling of which is itself no small 
part of the benefit conferred. It is this, in- 
deed, which mingles in almost every other 
species of love, and diffuses in them all ad- 
ditional charms. The child does not love 
his parent merely as possessing virtues which 
others around him possess perhaps equally ; 
he loves him as his constant benefactor, the 
prolonger of that existence which he gave, 
the provider against wants which are not to 
be felt till the gracious provider for them b€f' 
himself probably no more. When a friend 
thinks of his friend, what a*' long period of 
reciprocal good offices does he seem to mea- 
sure m a single moment with his eye, what 
happiness conferred, what misery soothed ! 
It is as if the friendship itself expanded with 
the length of that bright tract of enjoyment, 
the retrospect of which is almost a repeti- 
tion of the pleasure that seems diffused over 
every step. In the pure reciprocations of 
conjugal regard all this friendship exists, and 
exists still more intimately and closely. The 
emotion is not felt as gratitude, indeed ; for 
every interest is so much united, that a kind- 
ness conferred and a kindness received are 
in such a case scarcely to be distinguished. 
There is happiness flowing from each to 
each ; and the gratitude which each feels, is 
perhaps, if we consider it only as the emo- 
tion of the obiect that receives pleasure, due 
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as much from the heart which has conferred, 
as from the heart which has seemed more 
directly to receive it. Rut still the remem- 
brance of this mutual interchange of tender 
wishes and enjoyments, of delights and con- 
solations that were almost delights, is no 
small part of the general complex emotion 
which renders the love of those who have 
jong loved as permanent as it is pure. 

Th& Seasons thus, 

As ceaseless round a janing world they roll. 

Still find them happy, and consenting Spring 
Sheds her own rosy garland on their heads ; 

Till evening comes at last, serene and mild. 

When, after the long vernal day of life. 

Enamour’d more, as more remembrance swells 
With many a proof of recollected love. 

Together down they sink m social sleep ; 

Together freed, their gentle spirits fly 
To scenes where love and bhss immortal reign.^ 

With what happy influence has heaven 
thus led mankind to benevolence, hy making 
kindness delightful both to him who is the 
object of it, and to him who confers it ! If 
no pleasure had been attached to virtue, we 
might still indeed have been virtuous, but 
we should have felt as if walking at the com- 
mand of some power whom it would be gmlt 
to disobey, along a world of darkness. The 
pleasure that flows around us in acts of mu- 
tual Idndness, is hke the sunshine, that is 
light and gladness to our path ; and if we 
owed no other gratitude to our Creator, we 
should owe it for this at least, that he has 
made gratitude itself so delightfid. 


LECTURE LXIV. 

RETROSPECTIVE EMOTIONS, HAVING DIRECT 
REFERENCE TO OURSELVES 1 . SIMPLE RE- 

GRET AND GLADNESS, ARISING FROM EVENTS 

^ WHICH WE CANNOT CONTROL 2 . MORAL 

REGRET AND GLADNESS, ARISING FROM OUR 
OWN ACTIONS* 

In my last Lecture, Gentlemen, I con- 
sidered our emotions of anger and gratitude, 
those retrospective emotions which have 
direct reference to others. The affections 
of this order which are next to be consider- 
ed hy us, are those which relate more di- 
rectly to ourselves ; and, in the first place, 
those emotions of simple regret or gladness 
wath which we look back on past events, as 
mere events of advantage or disadvantage 
to us, without including any notion of our 
own moral propriety or impropriety of con- 
duct, 

I have already, in treating of melancholy 
and cheerfulness, considered emotions very 
nearly akin to these ; the great distinction 
being in the feeling of a particular object of 


♦Thomson’s Seasons, Spring, v. 1163— 1173. 


the emotion, which is essential to the complex 
vivid feehng in one case, and which does nut 
exist in the other case. We are melancho- 
ly, often without knowdng why we are me- 
lancholy 5 cheerful, without knowing why 
we are more cheerful at one particular time 
than at another. But when we feel regret, 
we know what it is which we regret ; when 
we feel a joyful satisfaction, we know what 
it is which gladdens us ; and our emotions, 
as felt by us, have a direct reference to their 
causes, the conception of which coexists with 
them in one complex state of mind. Me- 
lancholy, indeed, is often the result of regret, 
as cheerfulness is of any extraordinary joy ; 
that is to say, we are grieved at some event, 
and our mind afterwards, of itself, continues 
in a state of sadness, without any thought of 
its cause ; we are gladdened hy some parti- 
cular event, and our mind afterwards, of it- 
self, without the remembrance of the cause 
of joy, continues in a state in which happi- 
ness seems to be a part of its very essence ; 
as if not to be happy and not to exist were 
j nearly the same. The immediate and tlie 
I retrospective emotions, however, which are 
distinguished by the peculiar names of me- 
lancholy and cheerfulness, in the one case, 

I regret and gladness, in the other case, are 
sufficiently distinguished hy that reference to 
the past, the retrospective feeling which does 
or does not attend them. 

As a mere vivid feeling, indeed, the re- 
gret which affects us on any imfortunate oc- 
currence, may, on a minute analysis, be 
found to be the same, or at least nearly the 
same, as the general melancholy or sadness 
which we feel, without thinking of its cause; 
the regret differing from the melancholy, not 
as a mere vivid feeling of emotion, but mere- 
ly as a complex state of the mind, of which 
sadness is a part, differs from the simpler 
state, in which sadness is all that constitutes 
the momentary feeling. If this analysis he 
accurate, as I conceive it to be, the terms 
may be truly convertible ; so that regret may 
I be said to be only melancholy combined with 
I the conception of a cause o*f the melancholy; 
and melancholy itself to be only regret, ab- 
stracted from the conception of its cause. 
A similar minute analysis, by separating, in 
every complex emotion, that part which may 
be considered as peculiarly constituting the 
vivid feeling which Is marked by that name, 
from the conception of the object, which 
may or may not accompany it, and which 
may be various, when the emotion itself, as 
a mere emotion, is the same, might he made 
in other cases, so as to reduce, with suffi- 
cient philosophic precision, the vocabulary 
of our feelings of this class, as elementary 
feehngs, to the very few which I enumerated, 
in entering on the consideration of our emo- 
tions. I have preferred, however, for the 
reasons repeatedly stated hy me, the consi- 
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deration of our emotions in that complex 
form in which they usually present them- 
selves, since the consideration of them in 
this state of complexity in which they usu- 
ally exist, has many advantages, and does 
not preclude the analysis which may be ne- 
cessary for pointing out to you, in each com- 
plex emotion, the elementary feelings that 
seem to compose it. There are clear and 
definite lines of distinction which the emo- 
tions in their complex form present, that are 
themselves too striking to be neglected as 
principles of arrangement 5 and there are 
bearings on practic^ ethics, which it seemed 
to me still more important to point out to 
you, — ^relations which the systematic review 
of our emotions, together with the various 
objects of our emotions, that give them their 
common distinctive names, and that, if they 
do not alter the very nature of the vivid feel- 
ings themselves, at least diversify them in 
many important aspects, affords an easy op- 
portunity of developing, but which would he 
lost in the more general consideration of 
them, if arranged as mere elementary feel- 
ings, without regard to their objects. 

Though the regret, then, which we feel 
in thinking of any unfortunate event, and the 
gladness which we feel in thinking of any 
event that has been, or promises to be bene- 
ficial, may, as mere vivid feelings of emotion, 
be the same, or nearly the same, as the more 
permanent feelings of joy or sadness, which 
we term cheerfulness or melancholy, that 
continue, without any reference of the mind, 
to the past events which may have given oc- 
casion to them, still the letrospective refer- 
ence IS so important a part of the complex 
whole, that the emotion which involves this 
reference, may admit with advantage of se- 
parate consideration. 

The emotions which we are now consi- 
dering may be regarded,* in their almost in- 
finite relations, as the great diversifiers of the 
happiness of our days, very nearly as light 
and shade, that flow over every thing aroimd 
us, are the diversifiers of that physical scene 
of things, on which we axe placed. How 
few events can happen, that have any direct 
relation to ourselves, which may not be pro- 
ductive of some greater or less degree of 
gladness or regret ; and, far from being thus 
confined to events which primarily relate to 
us, our emotions of this kind do not merely 
extend to evej^ thing that can happen with- 
in the wide circle of our friendship or ac- 
quaintance, but seem to difliise themselves 
over the most distant ages and climes, as if 
we a direct and primary interest in the 
happiness or misery of the whole human 
race. If every thing at which we rejoice or 
grieve in the course of a single day, could 
be im^ined to us at once, as we gather into 
one wide landscape the lake and the vales 
and the rocky summit* which we have 


slowly traversed, it would be one of the must 
striking pictures that could be presented, 
of the social and fympathetic nature of 
man. 

Even of the events by which our personal 
interest is more immediately affected, and in 
which our regret or gladness, therefore, 
might seem exclusively personal, how few 
are there, which have not some relation to 
others ; or rather, how few are there of 
which others are not the immediate authors * 
What we term chance or fortune, in all those 
events of our life which we characterize as 
fortunate or imfortunate, is only a shorter 
term for expressing the actions of others in 
their unintended relation to us ; and in the 
friendships and thousand rivalries of life, 
how much of intentional good or evil is to 
be added to what is casual I There is per- 
haps scarcely a single success, of which we 
give the praise to our own prudent conduct, 
that if others had acted differently, might not 
have been adverse to us, rather than pros- 
perous. 

Regret and gladness, as thus arising from 
events which are, in most instances, abso- 
lutely independent of our conduct, may seem 
at first to be themselves, in these instances, 
equally independent of any conduct on our 
part. But this is very far from being the 
case. Though the events may be indepen- 
dent, the feelings which they awake in us 
may depend, in a great measure, on our own 
former feelings. The same power of habit, 
which influences the particulax suggestions 
of our trains of thought, influences also the 
particular emotions which arise in different in- 
dividuals, from the consideration of the same 
events, because the tram of thought itselt 
cannot be different without a correspondent 
diversity of the emotions, that vary with the 
vaiying images. How few events are pro ^ 
ductive only of advantage or disadvantage ’ 
By far the greater number are productive of 
both, of advantage which, if it existed alone, 
would excite gladness, of disadvantage which, 
if it existed alone, would excite regret, and 
of which, as existing together, the resulting 
emotion is different, according to the pre- 
ponderance of the opposing causes of regret 
or gladness, that is to say, according as more 
or fewer images of regret or gladness spon- 
taneously arise to our mind, or according as 
we examine and analyze, more or less fully, 
the one or the other of these sources of min- 
gled joy and sorrow. There are many ad- 
vantages, of what is apparently evil, that can- 
not be known to us, unless we reflect on 
consequences which are not immediately ap- 
apparent ; many evils of what is apparently 
profitable, that may be discovered, in like 
manner, but discovered only after reflection. 
We cannot change events, indeed, in many 
instances ; but in all of these, the aspect of 
events, at least, may be changed as our at- 
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tention is more or less turned to the conse- 
quences that may result from them. To 
wish is, in this case, almost to produce what 
we wish. Our very desire of tracing the 
consequences that are favourable to our hap- 
piness, will be followed by the suggestion of 
these, rather than of others, in the same 
manner as our other desires are always 
followed by the suggestion of images 
accordant with them. Our mere inten- 
tion of descnbing ^ beautiful landscape, 
for example, which is but a desire like any 
other of our desires, is followed by the images 
of rural beauty, that rise, in succession, to 
our choice, when, if our intention had been 
to descnbe the horrors of some scene of rug- 
gedness and desolation, that principle of 
spontaneous suggestion, to which, in such 
a case of picturing, we give a peculiar name, 
as if it were a distinct power, and term it 
fancy, would have presented to us, indeed, 
as many images as in the gayer landscape, 
but images of a very different kind. With 
what varied conceptions was the mind of 
Milton filled, when, after describing Pande- 
monium and its gmlty inhabitants, he seem- 
ed to breathe, as it were, a piuer atmosphere 
of freshness and delight, in describing the 
groves of Paradise, and that almost celestial 
pair, whose majestic innocence seemed of it- 
self to indicate the recent presence of the 
God from whom they came, and without 
whom, to enjoy at once, and to animate it, 
even Paradise itself would have been a de- 
sert 1 In this sudden change of conceptions 
that crowded on his imagination, the mind of 
Milton was still itself the same. The ima- 
ges, in all their vanety, arose still according 
to the same simple laws of suggestion. They 
arose variously, only because a single wish of 
his mind was varied. He had resolved to 
describe the magnificent horrors of an infer- 
nm palace ; he resolved afterwards to de- 
scribe the delightM magnificence of nature, 
as it might seem to have shone in ori- 
ginal beauty, when it still reflected that 
smile of its Creator which pronounced it to 
be good; and all which wmuld have been 
necessary to reverse the whole store of ima- 
gery, to convert Paradise, in his mind, into 
the burning lake, and Pandemonium itself 
into the bowers of Eden, would have been 
the change of that single wish which seemed 
almost to have been creative. If our desire 
is thus capable of modifying the whole train 
»f suggestion, in that process in which the 
mind is said to invent, it is not less capable 
of modifying it in cases in which we never 
think that we are mventive. In the whole 
train of our thought, our conceptions, and 
the attendant emotions which they induce, 
still correspond with our prevalent wishes. 
When an occurrence may be productive of 
good and evil, the good may arise to us, be- 
cause our general frame of mind is accord- 


ant with wishes, and, therefore, with concep- 
tions of good ; or the evil only may arise to 
that gloomy spirit which does not find good, 
merely because it does not seek to find it. 
A diferent general character of thought, the 
associations, perhaps of a few years, a single 
prevailing notion, may in this way be suffi- 
cient, on the contemplation of the same 
event, to convert gladness into regret, regret 
itself into gladness. 

Even when the same event is thus viewed 
by two different minds, and the same conse- 
quences, in every other respect, arise to both 
minds, how important a difference must there 
be in the general resulting emotion, according 
as the two minds are more or less accustomed 
to view all the events of nature, as a part of 
a great design, of which the Author is the 
benevolent wilier of happiness, or of the 
means of happiness 1 The mere difference of 
the habit, in this respect, is to the individuals 
almost the same thing, as if the events them- 
selves had been in their own absolute nature 
diversified. 

The same events, therefore, in externa, 
circumstances exactly the same, may be pro- 
ductive to the mmd of emotions that are very 
different, according to its constitutional di- 
versities or acquired habits, or even accord- 
ing to slight accidents of the day or of the 
hour. We may rejoice, when others would 
gneve, or grieve when others would rejoice, 
according as circumstances arise to our re- 
flection, different from those which would 
occur to them. Nor is the influence neces- 
sarily less powerful on our views of the 
future, than on our views of the past. We 
desiie often, in hke manner, what is evil 
for us upon the whole, by thinking of some 
attendant good ; as we fear what is good, by 
thinking only of some attendant evil. The 
vanity of human wishes is, m this way, pro- 
verbial. We do not need those memor- 
able instances which Juvenal has selected, 
to convince us, how destructive, in certain 
circumstances, may be the attainment of ob- 
jects, that seem to us, when we wish for 
them, to comprehend all that is desirable. 
The gods, says that great moralist, have 
overwhelmed in ruin whole multitudes, mere- 
ly by indulging them with every thing for 
which they prayed. 

Evertere domes totas^optantibus ipsis 
I Di faciles.* ^ 

, What is shown, in such cases, only in the 
fatal result, to those whose scanty discrimin- 
ation sees only what is or has been, and not 
what is to be, may in some respects he anti- 
cipated by more discemmg minds, that would 
feel sadness, therefore, at events which might 
seem to others to be subjects only of congra- 
tulation. Sagacity, when it exists in any 
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high degree, is itself almost that second sight 
in which the superstitions of the wilder dis- 
tricts of this country put so much confidence. 
It looks fax before, into the futurity that is 
closed to common eyes. It sees the gloom 
in which gaiety is to terminate, the happi- 
ness that is to dawn on afiliction, as, by sup- 
posed supernatural revelation, the Seer’s 
quick but gloomy eye views in the dance 
and merriment of evening the last struggles 
of him who is the next morning to perish m 
the waves, or when a whole family is weep- 
ing for the shipwrecked son or brother, be- 
holds on a sudden, with a wild and mys- 
terious delight that moment of joy when 
the well-known voice of him who is la- 
mented with so many tears, is to be heard 
again, as he returns in safety to the cottage 
door. 

It is not on the nature of the mere event, 
then, that the gladness or regret which it 
excites wholly depends, but in part also 
on the habits and iscernraent of the mind 
which considers it ; and we are thus, in a 
great measure, creators of our own happi- 
ness, not in the actions merely which seem 
more strictly to depend on oiur will, but on 
those foreign events which might have 
seemed at first to be absolutely independent 
of us. 

If even simple gladness and regret, hoyr- 
ever, depend in some measure on the peculiar 
tendencies of the mind, the emotions which 
we are next to consider depend on them still 
more. 

These are the emotions which attend our 
moral retrospects of our past actions, the re- 
morse which arises on the thought of our 
guilt, the opposite emotion of delight which 
attends the remembrances of what is com- 
monly termed a good conscience. 

I have already treated of the emotions 
wluch are distinciive to us of vice and virtue 
in general ; but the emotions with which we 
regard the virtues and vices of others, are 
very different from those with which we re- 
gard the same vices and viitues as our own. 
There is the distinctive moral feeling, mdeed, 
in both cases, whether the generous sacri- 
fice, or the malignant atrocity which we con- 
sider, be the deed of another, or of our own 
heroic kindness or guilty passion ; but in the 
one case there is something far more than 
mere approbation, however pleasing, or mere 
disapprobation, however disagreeable. There 
is the dreadful moral regret arising firom the 
certmnty that we have rendered ourselves 
unworthy of the love of man and of the ap- 
probation of our God ; or the most delight- 
ful of all convictions, that but for our life 
the world would have been less virtuous and 
happy, and that we are not unworthy of that 
highest of privileges, the privilege of fearless- 
iy adoring him, whom if we worship truly 


with that gratitude which looks beyond the 
moment of suffering, to the happiness of every 
world and of every age, it matters but little 
though the place of our adoration should be 
a dungeon or a scaffold. 

When we look to some oppressor in the 
magnificence of his unjust power, surround- 
ed with those inferior tyrants, that, while 
they execute their portion of delegated guilt, 
tremble at the very glance of him whose 
frown can make them nothing : with armies 
whom victory after victory has rendered as 
illustrious as slaves that carry slavery with 
them, and spread it wherever their arms pre- 
vail, can hope to be; when we enter the 
chambers of state in which he gives himselt 
to public view, and see only the festival, and 
listen only to voices that are either happy, or 
seem to be happy, does all this splendour im- 
pose upon our heart, as it would half-seduce 
our senses into momentary admiration ? Do 
we think that God has reserved all punish- 
ment for another world, and that wickedness 
has no feelings hut those of triumph in the 
years of earthly sway which consummate its 
atrocities? There are hours in which the 
tyrant is not seen, the very remembrance ol 
which, in the hours in which he is seen, dar- 
kens to his gloomy gaze that pomp which is 
splendour to every eye but his; and that, 
even on earth, avenge with awful retnbuti on, 
the wrongs of the virtuous. The victim of 
his jealous dread, who, with a frame wasted 
by disease, and almost about to release his 
spirit to a liberty that is immortal, is slum- 
bering and dreaming of heaven on the straw 
that scarcely covers the damp earth of his 
dungeon, — if he could know at that very hour 
what thoughts are present to the conscience 
of him who doomed him to this sepulchre, 
and who is lying sleepless on his bed of state, 
though for a moment the knowledge of 
vengeance might be gratifying, would almost 
shnnk the very moment ater from the con- 
templation of horror so hopeless, and wish 
that the vengeance were less severe. “ Think 
not,” says Cicero, “ that guilt requires the 
burning torches of the Funes to agitate and 
torment it. Their own frauds, their crimes, 
their remembrances of the past, their terrors 
of the future, these are the domestic furies 
that are ever present to the mind of the im- 
pious.” — “ Nolite enim putare, quemadmo- 
dura in fabuHs saepenumero videtis, eos, 
qui aJiquid impie scelerateque commiserint, 
agitan et perterreri Furiarum taedis arden- 
tibus : sua quemque fraus et suus terror 
maxime vexat ; suum quemque scelus 
agitat, amentiaque afficit; suae make co- 
gitationes conscientiaeque ammi teirent. 
Hae sunt impiis assiduae domesticaeque 
Furiae.”^ 


■*Orat pro Sex. Roscio Amerino, sect, £4, edit 
Gruter. or 67 of otlier*. 
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The instance which I have now chosen is 
that of a species of guilt with the conscious 
remembrance of which few of the great mul- 
titude of mankind can be agitated. Rut 
those who cannot oppress kingdoms may yet 
oppress families and individuals. There is 
a scale of iniquity that descends from the 
imperial tyrant to the meanest of the mob ; 
and there are feelings of remorse that corre- 
spond, not with the ejctent of the power, but 
with the guilty wishes of the offender. In 
die obscurest hovel, on the most sordid bed, 
there are sleepless hours of the same sort of 
agony which is felt in his palace by him who 
has been the scourge perhaps of half the nsu 
tions of the globe. There are visions around 
that pillow, which, in the drama or romance 
indeed, would form no brilliant picture, but 
which are not the less horrible to him whose 
means, but not whose wishes of iniquity, 
have been confined to the httle frauds that 
have swallowed up the pittance of some wi- 
dow, or seduced into the same career of 
guilt with himself the yielding gentleness of 
some innocent heart. To the remorse of 
such a mind, there are not even the same 
consolations, if I may apply the term of con- 
solation to that dreadful relief which, in ren- 
dering horror less felt for the instant, truly 
aggravates its ultimate amount. The power 
of making armies march, though it be only 
to new desolation, — of altering in an instant 
the fate of kingdoms, though it be only to 
render kingdoms more wretched, — ^has yet 
something in it which, by its greatness, oc- 
cupies the mind; and the tumult of war, 
and the glory of victory, and the very multi- 
tude of those who bow the knee and trem- 
ble as they solicit favour or deprecate wrath, 
afibrd at least a source of distraction to the 
mind, though they can afford no more, 
'fhese sources of distraction the petty vil- 
lain cannot share. His villanies present to 
him no other images than those of the in- 
significant profits which he has perhaps al- 
ready squandered, and the miseries which he 
has made. There are no crowds of flatter- 
ers to aid the feeble efforts with which he 
strives to forget the past. He is left with no- 
thing more than his conscience, and his power 
of doing still more evil ; and he has recourse 
to this desperate expedient, which, desperate 
as it is, is still less dreadful than his horror 
of the past. He adds villany to villany, not 
so much for any new profit, as to have some- 
thing which may occupy him, producing 
wretchedness after wretchedness around 
him, as far as his little sphere extends, till 
his sense of remorse is at last almost stupi- 
fied ; and he derives thus a sort of dreadful 
mitigation of suffering, from the very circum- 
stances which are afterwards to be the ag- 
gravation of his misery. 

In these cases of fraud and cruelty, the 


progress of guilt, in every stage of it, might 
have brought to the mind of the guilty the 
evil on which he was entering, or the evil 
which he was aggravating. Rut what deep 
remorse arises often to minds originally of 
better hopes, that, on entering on the very 
career which has plunged them in vice, saw 
no images but those of social pleasure ; and 
that, after many years of heedless dissipation 
have elapsed, look back on the years which 
have been so strangely consumed, almost 
with the astonishment, though not vidth the 
comfort, of one who looks hack on some 
frightful dream, and who scai'cely knows 
whether he is awake. 

Soft as the gossamer, in summer shades. 

Extends its twinkling line from spray to spray, 
Gently as sleep the weary lids invades. 

So soft, so gently. Pleasure mines her way.**' 

At the very suggestions of fraud and cru- 
elty, the heart shrinks instantly with a hor- 
ror which saves from the guilt of injustice 
or oppression all those whose minds are not 
imworthy of better feelings ; but the sugges- 
tions of pleasure present nothing to the 
mind, at least till indulgence have become 
excessive, with which any feelings of loathing 
and abhorrence can be associated. The cor- 
ruption of the mind goes on silently, and 
gives no alarm, till the mind is already too 
corrupt to be capable of the vigorous effort 
which would be necessary for shaking off a 
power that shackles and debases‘it ; but which 
seems still rather to seduce than to oppress, 
and which is scarcely hated by the unfor- 
tunate victim, even while it appears to him 
to have destroyed his happiness for ever. 

O treacherous Conscience ' While she seems to sleep 
On rose and myrtle, lull’d with siren song, 

While she seems, nodding o’er her charge, to drop 
On headlong appetite, the slacjken’d rein. 

And give us up to licence, unrecall’d. 

Unmark’d— See, from behind her secret stand. 

The sly informer minutes every fault. 

And her dread diary with horror fills. 

Not the gross act alone employs her pen ; 

She reconnoitres Fancy’s airy band, 

A watchful foe, — the formidable spy 
Listening, o’erhears the whispers of our camp. 

Our dawning purposes of heart explores. 

And steals our wishes of iuniuitylf 

It is not, however, only when health, and 
fortune, and dignity, and the affection of 
those whom we love, have been completely 
sacrificed, that conscience comes boldly for- 
wai’d, and proclaims ^ guilt of which we were 
little dreaming. There are thoughts of 
higher objects that rise to the mind, with an 
accusation which it is quick to feel, but 
which it hastens to forget, in a repetition of 
the idle and profitless, and worse than pro- 
fitless enjoyment. At length the accusation, 
which cannot be suppressed, is heard with a 


# Mickle, canto i. 

i Young’s Night Thoughtsi book ii v. 256—269. 
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more painful impatience, but with an imp^ 
tience which leads only to a wilder riot, in 
the hope of stilling murmurs which are not 
to be stilled. 


The lov7 

And sordid gravitation of his Powers 
To a vile clod, so draws him, with such force 
Resistless, from the centre he should seek. 
That he at last forgets it. All his hopes 
Tend downward , his ambition is to sink,- 
To reach a depth, profounder still, and stiU 
Vrofounder, in the fathomless abyss 
Of folly, plunging m pursuit of death. 

But ere he gam the eomfortl^ repose 
He seeks, and acquiescence of his soul 
In Heaven renouncing exile, he endures— ^ 
What does he not, ftom lusts opposed myain 
And threatening* conscience— Riot is not loud 

Nor drunk enough to drown it. In the midst 

Of laughter, his compunctions are sincere. 

And he abhors the jest by which he shmes.t 


Ou the happiness which attends the re- | 
membrance of a life of virtue, it would surely be 
tiiuiecessary to enlarge. It is a happiness of 
which even the guilty, though they maybe 
incapable of conceiving all its delight, yet 
know sufficiently the value to look to it with 
wishes that do not covet it the less for co- 
veting it hopelessly. Strange as it may seem 
in a world in which vice is so abundant, 
there yet can be little doubt that the only 
object of desire, wnich is truly universal, is 
the delight of a good conscience. The plea- 
sures of power and splendour and indolent 
luxury, strong as their sway is over the 
greater number of minds, find yet some 
mini to which they are objects either of in- 
difference or contempt. But who is there, | 
who has ever said in his own soul, in form- i 
ing plans of future life, let me hve and die I 
without the rememhr^ce of a single good j 
action ? There are crimes, indeed, conceiv- | 
ed and perpetrated with little regard to that 
virtue, which is for the time abandoned. But 
there is still some distant vision of repent- 
ance, and better thoughts, which are to be 
the happiness of old age at least, that is pre- 
sent to the most profligate, when he ven- 
tures to look forward to old age, and to that 
event by which age must at last be terminat- 
ed. It is not' because virtue is wholly 
despised that guilt exists ; but the great mi- 
sery is, that the uncertain duration of life al- 
lows the guilty to look forward to years that 
are perhaps never to arrive, and to postpone 
every better purpose till their heart has be- 
come incapable of shaking off the passions 
to which it is enslaved. Yet still repentance 
and virtue, at some period, are delightful ob- 
jects, which they never wholly exclude from 
their prospects of the future ; and if it were 
possible to be virtuous without the sacrifice 
of vice, they would not delay the happiness 
for a single instant. 


The happiness of having something in past 
years, on which to look back with delight, is 
then a happmess which is the wish of all ; 
and if it were a thing that could he plunder- 
ed like mere wealth, or invaded and usurped 
like honour and dignities, it would probably 
be one of the first things on which the rob- 
ber would lay his violent hands, and which 
even the most frivolous aspirer after the most 
frivolous trappings of courtly honour would 
wish to obtain as soon, at least almost as 
soon, as that wand or nbbon to which his 
ambition is obhged to be at present hmited 
This, however, though it is the only posses- 
sion which is safe from violence or fraud, is 
still safe from these. The tyrant, with all 
his power, cannot divest of it the most help- 
less of those on whom his tyranny is exer- 
cised; he cannot purchase it, even for a 
single moment, with all the treasures which 
he has amassed, with all the lands which he 
has desolated, vrith all that power which, in 
his hands, far from facilitating the acquisi- 
tion, only renders more hopeless the attain- 
ment of those delights of conscience, to which 
I he would still vainly aspire. 

Magne pater divfim, saevos punire tyrannos 
Hand aliS ratione velis, cum dira libido 
Movent ingenium ferventi tincta veneno i 
Virtu tem videant, intabescantque relicts. 

Anne magis Siculi gemuerunt aerajuvenci, 

Et magis auratis pendens laqueanbus ensis 
Purpureas subter cervices terruit, Imus, 

Imus praecipites, quiim si sibi dicat, et mtus 
Palleat mfelix, quod proumanesciat uxor 

And it is well for the world, that the only 
consolation of which the virtuous stand in 
need cannot he forced from virtue, and usurp- 
ed by vice If the powerful could, by the 
promise of a reward like that which the Per. 
sian monarch offered, obtain the means of 
forming to themselves, or purchasing at the 
same cheap rate at which they purchase their 
other pleasures, that new pleasure of virtu- 
ous satisfaction, which nothing but virtue can 
give, vice would indeed have little to re. 
strain it ; and if he who can order the virtu- 
ous resister of oppression to the dungeem, or 
to distant exile ; who can separate him — I 
will not say, from his home, and his domains, 
and external dignities, for the loss of these is 
comparatively insignificant, but from all those 
whom he loves and honours ; from that con- 
jugal, and filial, and parental, and friendly 
kindness, which would now be doubly valu- 
able, when he might still have the comfort of 
seeing eyes, to which his own had often beer 
turned in kindness, and of hearing voices, the 
very sound of which had often, in other griefs, 
been felt to be consolation, before the gentle 
meaning itself was uttered ; — if the oppres- 
sor, who can stnp his victim of all these pre- 
sent and extern^ means of comfort, could 


♦ Self-itpiwshing.--.ptig. 

4CbW|)e?s Task, Dook v. v. 587— tJOO, and 614—617. 
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strip him also of those remembrances, which 
allow him to look back on the past with sa ■ 
tisfaction, and to the future with the confi- 
dence of one who knows, that whatever his 
path may be, he is to be received at the close 
of It, by that being whose majesty, awful as 
it is, is still only the majesty of a benevolence 
surpassing all earthly love ; — if this could be 
done, then indeed might virtue in this world 
seem to be abandoned to the vengeance or 
the mercy of the guilty. But while these 
remain, what is there of which the glorious 
sufferer — I had almost said, if the words ad- 
mitted combination, the happy sufferer — can 
be truly said to be bereaved ? The friend- 
ships of those who are to meet again, and to 
meet for ever, are lost but for a moment ; the 
dignities, the wealth, are not lost ; all that is 
valuable in them, the remembrance of having 
used thefn as Heaven wishes them to be 
used, remains ; there axe of happiness 
past, and an immortality of happiness, which 
is separated from the pzist only by a moment, 
and which ^vlll not be less sure, whether 
that moment be spent in fetters, with the 
pity, and gratitude, and veneration of the 
good, or with the same gratitude and vene- 
ration be spent, if a moment can be said to 
be spent, in liberty and opulence. 

Man, indeed, is too fran not to yield oc- 
casionally to temptations ; but he yields to 
temptations because he is stupified by pas- 
sion, and forgets, at tbe moment, tbe differ- 
ences of tbe state of tbe vicious and the vir- 
tuous, that in calmer hours are present to 
him, with an influence of which he delights 
to feel the power. If these differences, the 
mere contrast of the feeling with which the 
pure and the guilty look back on the years 
of their glorious or inglorious life, could be 
made constantly present to the mind, there 
if little reason to think that all the seductions 
of power and momentary pleasure could pre- 
vail over him wHo sees what the good are, 
even in those adversities which the world con- 
siders as most afflicting, and what the guilty 
axe, even in the midst of their enjoyments, 
without taking into account what they must 
be when those short and palling enjoyments 
have ceased — 

One self-approving hour whole years outweighs 

Of stupid starers, and of loud huzzas ; 

And more true joy Marcellus exil’d feels. 

Than Caesar with a senate at his heels.* 

* The wicked man,” says Rousseau, “ fears 
and flies himself. He endeavours to be gay, 
by wandering out of himself. He turns 
lound him his unquiet eyes, in search of an 
object of amusement that may make him for- 
get what he is. Even then his only pleasure 
is a bitter raillery ; without some contemp- 


jtuous sarcasm, some insulting laughter, he 
I would be for ever sad. On the contrary, the 
I serenity of the virtuous man is internal. His 
smile is not a smile of malignity, hut of joy ; 
he hears the source of it within himself j he 
is as gay alone as in the midst of the gay- 
est circle; he does not derive his delight- 
ful contentment from those who approach 
him ; he communicates his own to them.” 

Such are the emotions which are excited 
in us when we consider the past, in reference 
to ourselves as moral agents ; and, if we knew 
nothing more of virtue and vice than these 
feelings alone, and knew, at the same time, 
that in a future state of existence there was 
a happiness destined for those who felt emo- 
tions of one or the other kind, could we he- 
sitate for a moment in determming m which 
class we were to look for those by whom the 
happiness was to be inherited? It would 
not require any abstract notions of what is 
morally good and what is morally evil. The 
emotions themselves would distinguish suffi- 
ciently all that required to be distinguished. 

I We should see in the agitation of a bad con- 
i science, m the terror that arose in it at 
j the very conception of futurity, and of him 
who presides over the future as over the 
past, that the misery which was anticipated 
was already begun ; as in the tranquillity of 
the good, and the delight which they felt in 
the very contemplation of the perfection of 
the JDivinity, we should perceive the com- 
mencement of that happinesss which im- 
mortality was not to confer but to con- 
tinue : — 

Heaven our reward, for heaven enjoyed below. 

With these remarks, I conclude my view 
of our retrospective emotions. The remain- 
ing series of emotions which we have still to 
consider, are those which relate to the fu- 
ture, comprehending the important class of 
our desires and fears, as these are diversified 
by all the variety of the objects on which 
! they can be fixed, and by all the variety of 
' degrees of probability, witlji which the good 
I which we desire can be expected, or the evil 
; anticipated and feared. In this order of our 
j affections, as in all the emotions already con- 
sidered by us, we shall find abundant proof 
of the wisdom and goodness of that being 
who has given us our.passions, as he has given 
us our intellectual faculties, for nobler pur- 
poses than those of individual gratification,— 
purposes which the virtuous delight in seeing 
and fulfilling, and which the wicked uncon- 
sciously promote, even m hile they are regard- 
less of the wisdom and goodness which pro- 
tect the world, and equally regardless of that 
social world which is under this sublime pro- 
tection. 


* Pope’s Essay on Man, Ep. iv. v. 255—258. 
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LECTUEE LXV. 

III. PEOSPECTIVE EMOTIONS, COMPEEHENDING 

ALL OUR DESIRES AND FEARS ^DESIRE AND 

FEAR MAY ABISE FROM THE SAME OBJECT. 

OUR DESIRES ALWAYS HAVE FOR THEIR 

OBJECT SOME GOOD, AND OUR FEARS SOME 
EVIL. — DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THAT GOOD 
WHICH CONSTITUTES DESIRABLENESS, AND 
MORAL, OR EVEN ABSOLUTE PHYSICAL GOOD. 

—CLASSIFICATION OF DESIRES WISH, HOPE, 

EXPECTATION, CONFIDENCE, DIFFERENT 
FORMS OF DESIRE. 1 . DESIRE OF CONTI- 

NUED EXISTENCE. 

Gentlemen, — ^in my original arrange- 
ment of OUT emotions, I divided them into 
three orders, according as their objects were 
regarded by us as present, past, or future — 
our immediate emotions, our retrospective 
emotions, our prospective emotions. In my 
last Lecture, I concluded my remarks on the 
second of these orders, which, from their re- 
ference to the past, I have termed retrospec- 
tive. One order still remains to be con- 
sidered by us, the emotions which I have de- 
nominated prospective, from their reference 
to objects as future. 

This order is, in its immediate consequen- 
ces, the most important of all our emotions, 
from its direct influence on action, which our 
other feelings of the same class, and indeed 
aU our other feelings whatever, influence on- 
ly indirectly through the medium of these. 
It comprehends all our desires, and all our 
fears, — our desires, which arise equally from 
the prospect of what is agreeable in itself, or 
from the prospect of relief from what is dis- 
agreeable m itself, — our fears, which arise 
equally from the prospect of what is disa- 
greeable in itself, and from the prospect of 
the loss of what is in itself agreeable. The 
same external object, agreeable or disagree- 
able, may give rise to both emotions, accord- 
ing as the object is or is not in our posses- 
sion, oris or is 'not producing any present 
uneasiness ; or when it is equally remote in 
both cases, according as the probability of 
attainment of the agreeable object, or of free- 
dom from the disagreeable object, is greater 
or less. Hope and fear do not necessarily 
relate to different objects. We fear to lose 
any source of pleasure possessed by us, which 
had long been an object of our hope ; we 
wish to he free from a pain that afflicts us, 
which, before it attacked us, was an object 
of our fear. We hope that we shall attain 
to a situation of which"we are ambitious ; we 
fear that we shall not attain to it. We fear 
that some misfortune, which seems to threaten 
us, may reach us ; we hope that we shall be 
able to escape. The hope and the fear, in 
these cases, opposite as the emotions truly, 


' are, arise, you perceive, from the same ob* 
jects } the one or the other prevailing accord- 
ing to the greater or less probability on either 
side. But though they vary with different 
degrees of probability, they do not depend 
wholly on a mere comparison of probabihties. 
They arise, or do not arise, in some measure, 
also according to the magnitude of the object 
our hope and our fear awaking more readily 
as well as operating moje permanently and 
strongly, when the object which we wish to 
attain, or of which we fear to be deprived, 
is very important to our happiness, though 
the probabilities on either side may be ex- 
actly the same as in cases of less importance 
where desire and fear, if they arise at all, 
are comparatively feeble, and when often 
not the slightest emotion of either species 
arises : — 

Pauca licet portes axgenti vascula pttri^ 

Nocte iter m^essus, gladmmcontumque timebis, 

Et motae ad lunam trepidabis aruudmis umbram 
Cantabit vacuus coram latrone viator.* 

The needy traveller, serene and gay, 

Walks the wild heath, and sings his toil away. 

Does envy bid thee crush the upbraiding joy ? 
Increase nis riches, and his peace destroy I 
Now fears in dire vicissitude invade. 

The rustling brake alarms, and quivering shade j 
Nor light nor darkness bnngs his pain r&ief; 

One shews the plunder, and one hides the thief. 

There can be no question, that he who 
travels in the same carriage, with the same 
external appearances of every kind by which 
a robber could be tempted or terrified, will 
be in equal danger of attack, whether he car- 
ry with him little of which he can be plun- 
dered, or such a booty as would impoverish 
him if It were lost. But there can be no 
question also, that though the probabilities 
of danger be the same, the fear of attack 
would, in these two cases, be very different ; 
that, in the one case, he would laugh at t|ip 
ridiculous terror of any one who journeyed 
with him, and expressed much alarm at the 
approach of evening ; and that, in the other 
case, his own eye would watch suspiciously 
every horseman who approached, and would 
feel a sort of relief when he observed him 
pass carelessly and quietly along at a con- 
siderable distance behind. 

That the fear, as a mere emotion, should 
be more intense, according to the greatness 
of the object, might indeed be expected; 
and if this were all, there would be nothing 
wonderful in the state of mind which I have 
now described. But there is not merely a 
greater intensity of fear, there is, in spite oi 
reflection, a greater belief of probability of 
attack. There is fear, in short, and fear to 
which we readily yield, when otherwise aU 
fear would have seemed absurd. The rea- 
son of this it will perhaps not be difficult for 
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you to discover, if you remember the explan- 
ations formerly given by me, of some analo- 
gous phenomena. The loss of what is valu- 
able in itself, is of comrse a great affliction. 
The slightest possibility of such an evil makes 
the evil itself occur to us, as an object of con- 
ception, though not at first, perhaps, as an 
object of what can be termed fear. Its very 
greatness however makes it, when thus con- 
ceived, dwell longer in the mind ; and it can- 
not dwell long, even as a mere conception, 
without exciting, by the common influence 
of suggestion, the different states of mind, 
associated with the conception of any great 
evil ; of which associate or resulting states, 
in such circumstances, fear is one of the most 
constant and prominent. The fear is thus 
readily excited as an associate feeling j and 
when the fear has once been excited, as a 
mere associate feeling, it continues to be still 
more readily suggested again, at every mo- 
ment, by the objects that suggested it, and 
with the perception or conception of which 
it has recently coexisted. There is a re- 
markable analogy to this process, in the phe- 
nomena of giddiness, to which 1 have before 
more than once alluded. Whether the height 
on which we stand, be elevated only a few 
feet, or have beneath it a precipitous abyss 
of a thousand fathoms, our footing, if all other 
circumstances be the same, is in itself equal- 
ly sure. Yet though we look down, with- 
out any fear, on the gentle slope, in the one 
case, we shrink back in the other case with 
painful dismay. The lively conception of the 
evil which we should suffer in a M down the 
dreadful descent, which is very naturally sug- 
gested by the mere sight of the precipice, 
suggests and keeps before us the images of 
horror in such a fall, and thus indirectly the 
emotions of fear, that are the natural accom- 
jfcaniments of such images, and that but for 
those images never would have arisen. W'e 
know well, on reflection, that it is a footing 
of the firmest rock, perhaps, on which we 
stand, hut in spite of reflection, we feel, at 
least at every other moment, as if this very 
rock itself were crumbling or sinking beneath 
us. In this case, as in the case of the tra- 
teller, the liveliness of the mere conception 
of evil that may be suffered, gives a sort of 
temporary probability to that which would 
seem to have little likelihood in itself, and 
which derives thus from mere imagination all 
the terror that is falsely embodied by the 
mind in things that exist around. 

It is not, then, any simple ratio of proba- 
bilities which regtdates the rise of our hopes 
and fears, but of these combined with the 
magnitude or insignificance of the objects. 
Yet, whatever may be this mixed proportion 
of probability and importance, the objects of 
desires and fears axe not to be considered as 
essentially distinct 5 since these opposite 
emotions arise, as we have seen, from the 


same objects, considered in difierent rela- 
tions to us. There is nothing which, if st 
be not absolutely indifferent to us, may not 
excite both hope and fear, as the circum- 
stances of our relation to it vary. This con- 
trast of the mere circumstances in which the 
opposite emotions arise, may save us froni 
much discussion. It would be superfluous 
to consider all our desires in a certain order, 
and then to consider all our fears in a cer- 
tain order, since we could only repeat, as to 
the one set of feelings, the observations pre- 
viously made on the feelings that are con- 
trasted with them. The consideration of 
our desires will be sufficient, of itself, to il- 
lustrate both sets of emotions, with a few 
remarks that may occasionally suggest them- 
selves on the emotions of the opposite 
kind. 

WTiat, then, are our desires, or rather, 
what are the objects which excite our de- 
sires ? for, with the mere feelings themselves 
I may suppose you to he fully acquainted ; 
and any attempt to define them, as feelings, 
must involve the use of some word exactly 
synonymous, or will convey no meaning 
whatever. 

To desire, it is essential that the object 
appear to us good; or rather, to appear to 
us good, and to appear to us desirable, are 
truly the same thing; our only conception 
of what is good, as an immediate object of 
desire, being that it excites in us, when con- 
sidered by us, this feeling of desiie. If all 
j things had been imiformly indifferent to all 
j mankind, it is evident that they could not 
I have formed any classes of things as good or 
I evil. What we do not desire may be con- 
I ceived by us to be good, relatively to others 
who desire it, but cannot seem to be good, 
relatively to us. It would be as absurd to 
say, that we think that good which we should 
be very sorry to possess, or even which we 
should be whoUy indifferent whether we pos- 
sessed or not, as it would be absurd to 
say, that we think that object beautiful, 
from the sight of which we^ shrink with an 
unpleasant feeling as often as we behold it, 
or which, when we turn on it our most ob- 
servant gaze, excites in us no emotion what- 
ever. 

When I say that to appear to us good, 
and to appear to us desirable, are only sy- 
nonymous phrases, you cannot need to be 
told, that the good of which I speak, as sy- 
nonymous with desirableness, — as that, in 
short, which immediately influences our ac- 
I tions, through the medium of our desires, is 
not to be confounded with moral good, nor 
even with absolute physical good. What we 
! desire, far from being always good, in the 
sense m which that word corresponds with 
the phrases virtuous or agreeable to the di- 
vine will, is often completely opposed to it. 
We may feel that we are desiring what is 
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inconsistent with moral rectitude, and yet 
continue to desire it — 

Video inehora, proboque , 

Deteriora sequor. 

This is not what Medea only could say. 

It is the melancholy feehng of many minds 
that are deserters from vurtue, indeed, hut 
that have still for the calmness and holiness 
of virtue, all that respect which does not im- 
ply absolute obedience ; and that, m yielding 
to an influence, of which they feel all the se- 
^ Auction, are rather captivated by vice than 
blinded by it. Even with respect to mere 
physical good, without regard to moral ex- 
cellence, we may desire what we know will 
be ultimately of injury to us, far greater 
than the temporary pleasure which it pro- 
mises to yield ; and, though it appear to us 
injurious upon the whole, and would he far 
from being desired by us, if it had no pre- 
sent charms, we may yet prefer it from the 
influence of those present charms, which are 
sufflcient of themselves to constitute desira- 
bleness. The good, therefore, which is sy- 
nonymous with desirableness, is not neces- 
sarily and uniformly, however generally it 
may he, consistent with om- own greatest ad- 
vantage, or with moral propriety in our 
choice. It can be defined in no other way 
than simply as that which appears to us de- 
sirable, the desire itself being the only test, 
as it is the only proof of tendency in objects 
to excite desire. That immediate good, 
then, of whatever kind it may he, which we 
term desirableness, because it is instantly 
followed by desire, absolute physical good, 
moral good, are three phrases which have 
very different meanings ; yet, obvious as the 
distinction is, we are very apt to confound 
them, merely because we have applied to 
them the same term, or at least to distin- 
guish them very loosely ; and from this con- 
fusion has arisen much of the controversy 
with respect to the influence of motives, and 
of the controversy also with respect to the 
universal influence of self-love in our bene- 
volent affections', — disputations that, in the 
mode in which they have generally been 
managed, seem to me to have thrown as lit- 
tle light on the theory of morals as they 
have contributed to the advancement of prac- 
tical morality. 

It is not, then, the highest absolute phy- 
sical advantage, nor the most undoubted mo- 
lal excellence, which, as soon as perceived, 
is instantly followed by our choice ; that is 
to say, which forms necessarily the immedi- 
ate good or desirableness of which I am at pre- 
sent treating ; the tendency of ohjecrs to ex- 
cite in us emotions of desire. They nwy 
coincide with it indeed, and they may pro ■ 
duce it, hut they do not constitute it. In 
many instances, they may render immediate- 
ly desirable what otherwise would not have 


seemed to us good, or would even have seem- 
ed to us evil ; pain, for example, and priva- 
tions of various kinds ; which, but for view? 
of ultimate advantage, or of moral propriety, 
we should have feared rather than chosen • 
but though there are minds to which those 
greater motives can make pain and every 
form of present evil an object of choice, and, 
in some cases, of ardent desire, there are also 
minds to which the same views of advantage 
and of moral propriety will not render the 
pains or privations that are to produce the 
greatest ultimate good sufficiently desirable 
to influence their feeble will ; minds, that 
consider objects chiefly as present or future, 
near or remote, to which a moment is more 
than a distant age, a distant age but a mo- 
ment ; and the pleasure of an hour, there- 
fore, if it he the pleasure of the hour that is 
already smiling on them, fax more precious 
than the happiness of immortahty. Desire 
or choice itself, then, thus varying in differ- 
ent minds, is a proof only of the attraction of 
the object chosen ; that attraction to which, 
of whatever kind it may be, I have given the 
name of immediate desirableness, in refer- 
ence to the instant desire or choice which is 
its consequent. But though the choice is 
of course a proof of the attraction which has 
induced the choice, it is far from being a 
proof of that preponderance of ultimate gain, 
which it might be woildly prudence to pre- 
fer, or of that moral rectitude, which is the 
only object of virtuous preference. That 
mind is most prudent, in the common sense 
of the term, to which the greatest amount 
of ultimate probable advantage is that which 
uniformly renders objects most desirable ; 
that mind is most -virtuous, to which, in like 
manner, the 'moral propriety of certain pre- 
ferences is that which uniformly confers on 
objects their prevailing attraction. But stij^, 
as I before remarked, we desire objects not 
merely as being morally wot^hy of our choice, 
or ultimately productive of the greatest 
amount of personal advantage to us, but for 
various other reasons, which constitute their 
immediate desirableness, as much, in many 
cases, or much more than any views of mo- 
rality or calculations of selfish gain. 

That we do not act always with a view to 
moral good, no one denies ; for, of an asser. 
tion so proud, the conscience of every one 
would, in this case, be a sufficient confuta- 
tion; and it is only a wre|:ched sophistry 
which makes us less ready to admit that we 
act, in innumerable cases, with as little im- 
mediate view, at the very moment of our 
desire, to our selfish gain as to morality. 

I shall not, however, at present enter fully 
on this discussion, which involves some of 
the most interesting inquiries in morals. 
But, with a view to the discussion, in which 
we may afterwards be engaged, I must re* 
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quest you to bear in mind the distinction of 
that good which is synonymous with de- 
sirableness, and of which the only test or 
proof is the resulting desire itself, from ab- 
solute physical good that admits of calcula- 
tion, or from that moral good which con- 
science at once measures and approves. 
That which we desrre must, indeed, always 
be desirable; for this is only to state, in other 
words, the fact of our desire. Rut, though 
we desire what seems to us for our advan- 
tage, on account of this advantage, it does 
not therefore follow that we desire only what 
seems to us advantageous ; and that what 
is desirable must therefore imply, in the very 
moment of the incipient desire, some view 
of personal good. It implies, indeed, that 
satisfaction will be felt in the attainment of 
our desire, and uneasiness in the failure of 
it ; but the satisfaction is the result of the 
attainment, not the motive to the desire it- 
self, at the moment when the desire arose ; 
as the uneasiness is the result of the failure, 
not a feeling preceding the desire, and 
prompting it. The desire, in short, must 
have existed primarily, before satisfaction 
could have been felt in the attainment of its 
object, or regret when the object was not at- 
tained. To say that we can desire only 
what is desirable, is then to say nothing in 
support of the theory, which would make 
our advantage the only motive of our desires ; 
imless it could be shown by some other ar- 
gument, founded on actual observation or 
analysis, that the feeling of our advantage, 
in some respects, precedes imiformly all our 
desires, so as to be, in truth, that which con- 
stitutes, in every case, the immediate and 
simple desirableness. K, on the contr^, 
it appear that we desire many things which, 
though they may contribute directly or indi- 
# rectly to our advantage, are yet desired by us 
immediately, and wiSiout any view to this 
advantage, at the moment at which the de- 
sire arose, the argument, from the mere fact 
of the desire itself, must be absolutely nuga- 
tory, It either says nothing whatever, or by 
confounding the immediate desirableness with 
our own personal gam, it begs or it assumes 
the very pomt in question. 

Desirableness, then, does not necessarily 
involve the consideration of any other species 
of good, it is the relation of certain objects to 
certain emotions, and nothing more; the ten- 
dency of certain objects, as contemplated by 
us to be followed by that particular feeling 
which we term desire. 

I have said, that, wi the feeling of de- 
sire as the mere emotion thus produced by 
certain objects, you must all be sufficiently 
acquainted. It is a feelmg which is, of 
course, in some degree complex, as implying 
always, together vnth the vivid feeling that 
arises on the prospect of good, the concep- 


tion of the object which seems desirable; but 
the vivid feeling combined with this concep- 
tion, seems to me of a peculiar kind, or at 
least to be something more than can he re- 
duced to any of those elementary feelings 
which have been considered by us. It is not 
mere approbation or love of an object, as 
capable of affording us a certain amount of 
enjoyment, but that which results from such 
love, as its effect. It is not the mere regret 
that is felt on the absence of a beloved ob- 
ject, but a prospective feeling, which may or 
may not attend that retrospective regret, 
and which, far from being painfully depress- 
ing, like regret, is, at least in many of its 
forms, one of the most delightful excite- 
ments of which our mind is susceptible, the 
embellisher of existence, and the creator of 
the greater portion of that happiness which 
it seems at the time only to present to our 
distant gaze. Love of an object, regret at 
the absence of that object, these feelings we 
may discover by analysis : but discovering 
these, we discover rather what gives birth to 
our wishes than what constitutes them ; the 
sunbeams and the kindling incense from 
which the phoenix arises, rather than the 
vigorous bird itself, immortal in the very 
changes of its seeming mortality. 

To enumerate the objects of our desire 
and fear, would be to enumerate almost 
every object which exists arround us on our 
earth, and almost every relation of these ob- 
jects, without taking into account the variety 
of wishes more fantastic, which our wild 
imagination is capable of forming. A com- 
plete enumeration of all the possibilities of 
human wishes, is almost as little ‘to he ex- 
pected as a complete gratification of all the 
wishes of man, whose desires are as unlimit- 
ed as his power is bounded. The most im- 
portant, however, maybe consideied as com- 
prehended in the following series : First, 
our desire of continued je&istence, without 
any immediate regard to the pleasure which 
it may yield ; secondly, our desire of plea- 
sure, considered directly as mere pleasure ; 
thirffiy, our desire of action ; fourthly, our 
desire of society; fifthly, our desire of know- 
ledp ; sixthly, our desire of power, direct, 
as in ambition, or indhect, as in avarice ; se- 
venthly, our desire of the affection or esteem 
of those around us ; eighthly, our desire of 
glory ; ninthly, our desire of the happiness 
of others j and, tenthly, our desire of the 
unhappiness of those whom we hate. On 
these it is my intention to offer a few brief 
remarks, in ie order in which I have now 
stated them. 

I must observe, however, in the first place, 
that each of these desires may exist in dif- 
ferent forms, according to the degree of pro • 
bability of the attainment of its object. 
When there is little if any probability, it con* 
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Btitutes what is termed a mere wish ; when 
the probability is stronger, it becomes what 
is called hope ; with still greater probability, 
expectation; and, with a probability that 
approaches certainty, confidence. This va- 
riation of the form of the desire, according to 
the degrees of probability, is of course not 
confined to any particular desire, hut may 
run through all the desires which I have 
enumerated, and every other desire of which 
the mind is or may be supposed to be cap- 
able. 

Hope, therefore, important as it is to our 
happiness, is not to be considered as a dis- 
tinct emotion, but merely as one of the forms 
in which all our desires are capable of exist- 
ing. It is not the less valuable on this ac- 
count, however, but, on the contrary, the 
more truly precious, since it thus confers on 
us, not one delight only, but every thing, or 
almost every thing which it is in our power 
even to wish. What hour of our waking ex- 
istence is there to which it has not given 
happiness or consolation ? 

1 need not speak of the credulous alacrity 
of our wishes, in our early years, when we 
had only trifles indeed to desire, but trifles 
which were as important to us as the more 
splendid baubles that were probably to occu- 
y, with a change of follies, our maturer am- 
ition. “ Gay hope is theirs,” is one of the 
expressions, in reference to the happiness of 
boyhood, in Gray’s well-known Ode ; and 
there can be no question that even at that 
period, when we do not look very far for- 
ward, still a great part of the happiness that 
is felt, even when there is so much boister- 
ous merriment of the present, is derived 
from a prospect of that little futurity which 
is never wholly absent from the view, — a fu- 
turity which may not, in this case, extend 
beyond the happy period of the next holi- 
days, but which is still a field of hope, as 
much as that ampler field which is ever 
opening wider and wider on the gaze of man- 
hood. In opening, indeed, thus wider and 
wider, it extends itself only to extend the 
empire of our iHshes. There is, then, no 
happiness which hope cannot promise, no 
difficulty which it cannot surmount, no grief 
which it cannot mitigate. It is the wealth 
of the indigent, the health of the sick, the 
freedom of the captive. There are thoughts 
of fixture ease, which play with a delightful 
illusion around the heart of him who has 
been bom in poverty, bred in poverty ; who, 
«bace the very hour when his arms were first 
capable of m much labour as could earn one 
mor^l of Ms scanty meal, has spent his life, 
not in labour merely, but in unremittmg fa^ 
tigue ; to whom, since that very hour, a day 
of ease has been as much unknown as a day 
of empire, with the exception of that single 
day, which, in its weekly return, is a season 
of comfort at once to the body and to the 


mind ; giving rest to him who has no other 
rest, and revealing to him, at the same time, 
that future world which is the world of those 
who have toiled on earth, at least as much 
as the world of those who have subsisted by 
the toils of others. On the bed of sickness, 
how ready is the victim of disease to form 
those flattering presages which others cannot 
form ; to see, in the tranquil looks of those 
v/ho assume a serenity xyhich they do not 
feel, a confident expectation of recovery, 
which has long in their hearts given place to 
despair ; and to form plans of many future 
years, perhaps in that very hour which is to 
be the last hour of earthly existence. If we 
could see all those wild visions of future de- 
liverance, which rise, not to the dreams 
merely, hut to the waking thought of the 
galley-slave who has been condemned to the 
oar for life, we should see, indeed, what 
might seem madness to every heart but his, 
to which these visions are in some measure 
like the momentary possession of the freedom 
of which he is for ever to be deprived; and, 
in this very madness of credulous expecta- 
tion, so admirably adapted to a misery that 
admits of no earthly expectation which rea- 
son can justify, we should see at once the 
omnipotence of the principle of hope, and 
the benevolence of him who has fixed that 
principle in our minds, to be the comfojt 
even of despair itself, or at least of miseries, 
in which all hut the miserable tbems elves 
would despair. 

Such is the influence of hope through aJ 
the years of our existence. As soon as we 
have learned what is agreeable, it delights us 
with the prospect of attaining it ; as soon as 
we have lost it, it delights us with the pro- 
spect of its return. It is our flatterer and com- 
forter in boyhood ; it is our flatterer and com- 
forter in years which need still more to be flat^ 
tered and comforted. What it promises, in- 
deed, is different in these different years ; but 
the kindness and irresistible persuasion with 
which it makes the pro^mise are still the same ; 
and while we laugh iix.advanced age at the 
easy confidence of our youth, in wishes which 
seem incapable of deceiving us now, we axe 
still, as to other objects of desire, the same 
credulous, confiding beings, whom it was 
then so easy to make happy. Nor is it onlj 
over terrestrial things that it diffuses its de- 
lightful radiance. The power which attends 
us with consolation, and with more than con- 
solation, through the anxieties and labours of 
our hfe, does not desert us at the close of 
that life which it has blessed or consoled. 
It is present with us in our last moment. 
We look to scenes which are opening on us 
above, and we look to those around us, with 
an expectation still stronger than the strong- 
est hope, that, in the world which we are 
about to enter, we shall not have only re- 
membrances of what we loved and revered 
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on earth, but that the friendships from which 
it is so painful to part, even in parting to 
heaven, will be restored to us there, to 
unite us again in affection more ardent, be- 
cause unmmgled with the anxieties of other 
cares, and in still purer adoration of that 
great being, whose perfections, as far as 
they were then dimly seen by us, it was our 
delight to contemplate together on earth, 
when it was only on earth that we could 
trace them, but on that earth which seemed 
holier, and lovelier, and more divine, when 
thus joined in our thought with the excel- 
lence that made it 

Hope, then, which is thus universal in its 
promises, and unceasing in the influence 
which it exercises, is not to be considered 
as one emotion merely, but as all our desires, 
however various their objects may be. We 
wish, we hope, we expect, we confide ; or, 
if there were other words which could ex- 
press different degrees of the probability of 
our attainment of what we desire, we might 
employ them with propriety; since every 
additional degree of probability, or even any 
greater vividness of interest in the object it- 
self, varies in some measure the nature of 
the desire which we feel. It is enough for 
you, however, to understand, with respect 
to these words which express the more re- 
markable shades of difference, that to wish, 
to hope, to expect, to trust, though expres- 
sive of feelings that must Always be differ- 
ent, whether the objects of these feelings be 
different or the same, yet do not form classes 
of feelings essentially distinct from our general 
emotions of desire, but are merely those emo- 
tions themselves, in all their variety, accord- 
ing as w^e conceive that there is more or less 
likelihood of our obtaining the particular ob- 
jects which we are desirous of obtaining. In 
# a competition of any kind, in which there 
are many candidates, there is perhaps some 
one candidate who is aware that he has very 
little interest, and who has, therefore, scarce- 
ly more than a mere wish of success. He 
canvasses the electors, and he finds, to his 
surprise perhaps, that many votes are given 
to him. He no longer wishes merely, he 
hopes ; and, with every new vote that is 
promised, his hope grows more vivid. A 
very few votes additional convert the hope 
into expectation ; and when a decided ma- 
jority is engaged to him by promise, even ex- 
pectation is too weak a word to express the 
emotion wliich he feels; it is trust, confi- 
dence, reliance, or whatever other word we 
may choose to express that modification of 
desire which is not the joy of absolute cer- 
tainty, like the actual attainment of an agree- 
able object, and yet scarcely can be said to 
differ from certainty. In this series of emo- 
tions, nothing has occurred to modify them 
but a mere increase of probability in the suc- 
cessive stages ; and the same scale of pro- 


babilities, which admits of being thus accu- 
rately measured in an election that is num- 
bered by votes, exists truly, though perhaps 
less distinctly, in every other case of desire 
in which we rise from a mere wish to the 
most imdoubting confidence. 

You will understand, then, without the 
necessity of any farther illustration, that hope 
and the various forms of our wishes and re- 
liances, more or less vivid, are not a separate 
class of emotions, but are only names of all 
our desires, that vary according to the pro- 
spect of attainment which their objects seem 
to us to present. We may wish, hope, ex- 
pect, or trust in our attainment of some 
rattle in childhood, as we wish, hope, expect, 
or trust that we axe to attain the scarf, or 
garter, or gold, which is the amusement of 
our riper age. Even when we think of the 
noblest objects that can fill our mere earthly 
desires, of the happiness of nations, or of 
I the whole animated world, when the patriot 
I rises to shake some ferocious invader from 
that throne, to which he had risen by trampl- 
I iiig on the bodies of those who had rush- 
1 ed boldly but unsuccessfully forward in the 
same heroic spirit of national freedom anu, 
deliverance, or when the philosopher looks, 
through many ages of futurity, to the years 
which, as he trusts, are to perfect the great 
plans of heaven, in the diffusion of happiness 
and virtue to mankind, he wishes, hopes, ex- 
pects, confides, as the triflers around him are 
■wishing and confiding ; the only difference 
is, that the very wishes of the patriot and of 
the general philanthropist, are wishes which, 
though they should never be realized, it is 
dignity to feel even as wishes ; and, that the 
vain and sensual objects which occupy the 
whole heart of the idle and the profligate, are 
objects which it is disgraceful to desire with 
passion, and still greater disgrace, and still 
greater misery, even for those who have been 
capable of thus passionately desiring them, to 
obtain. 

There is one other preliminary remark 
which it may be necessary to make before 
entering on the consideranon of our separata 
desires. In the arrangement of our emo- 
tions, you must have observed that no pecu- 
liar place has been set apart by me for the 
passions; the reason of which is, that our 
passions are truly no separate class, but 
merely a name for our desires, when very 
vivid, or very permanent. It is impossible 
to state in words at what degree of vividness 
or permanence we cease to speak of a desire, 
and terra it a passion. This, it is probable, 
that different individuals would do very va^ 
riously ; but all, unquestionably, would use 
these different terms, when there is any very 
remarkable difference in these respects- A 
slight desire of higher station, which comes 
upon us at interv^s, and is soon forgotten m 
the cares or in the delightful occupations pf 
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domestic life, no one would think of calling 
a passion more than the individual himself ; 
who smiles, perhaps, sometimes at his own 
little dreams of ambition, as if they were the 
idle musings of another mind, and, on awak- 
ing, looks at the tranquillity and happiness 
around him with a sort of gladness that his 
dream was only a dream. It is when the 
wish of worldly power and splendour is not 
the emotion of a smgle minute, hut the ex- 
clusive or almost exclusive ^vlsh of the heart, 
when it allows other desires occasionally to 
intervene, but recurs still with additional 
force, as if to occupy again what is its own 
possession, and to feed on new wishes of ad- 
vancement, or new projects of obtaining 
what it wished before ; it is then when the 
desire is vivid and permanent that we term 
It a passion, and look perhaps with pity on 
him who is its victim. 

After these remarks, which, T flatter my- 
self, have pointed out to you some distinctions 
which it may be of importance for us to re- 
member in our subsequent discussions, I 
proceed to the consideration of our desires 
in the order stated by me. 

The first of these is our desire of our own 
continued existence. Strong and permanent 
as our wishes of delight may be, it is not 
happiness only which we desire, nor misery 
only which we dread ; we have a wish to ex- 
ist, even without regard at the moment of 
the wish to the happiness which might seem 
all that could render existence valuable ; and 
annihilation itself, which implies the impossi- 
bility of uneasiness of any kind, is to our con- 
ception almost like a species of misery. Nor 
is it only when life presents to us the appear- 
ance of pleasure, wherever we look, and 
when our heart has an alacrity of enjoying it, 
wherever it is to he found, that the desue of 
a continuation of this earthly existence re- 
m^s. It remains, and, in many instances, 
is perhaps stiU stronger in those years when 
death might seem to afford only the prospect 
of a ready passage J:o a better world. 

Da spatium "vitae, multos da, Jupiter, airnos ; 

Hoc recto vultu, solum hoc etpallidus optas.# 

“ 0, my coevals I” says the author of the 
Night Thoughts, at a time when he was him- 
self advanced in age, 

O, my coevals * remnants of yourselves 

Poor nanian rums, tottenng o’er the grave ’ 

Shall we, shall ag^ men, like aged trees, 

Strike diaper our vile root, and closer cling. 

Still more enamour’d of this wretched soil T f 

To explain the apparent inconsistency of 
the increased love of life that is so frequent- 
ly observed in old age, when the means of 
enjoyment are dimmi^ed, we must remem- 
ber, that, by the influence of the suggesting 


principle, life, as a mere object of conception 
to the old, retains still many charms which in 
reality it does not possess. The life, of 
which they think, is the life of which they 
have often thought ; and that life was a life 
full of hopes and enjoyments. The feelings, 
therefore, which were before associated vuth 
the notion of the loss of life, are those which 
still occur, on the contemplation of its pos- 
sible loss, with the addition of those enjoy- 
ments which a long senes of years must have 
added to the complex conception, and the 
loss of which, as one great whole, seems to 
be involved in the very notion of the loss of 
that life of which the enjoyments formed a 
part. It must be remembered, too, that if 
life be regarded as in any degree a blessing, 
the mere circumstance of the increased pro- 
bability of its speedy termination must con- 
fer on it no slight accession of interests This 
is only one of many instances of the opera- 
tion of a very general principle of our nature; 
the likehhood of loss being itself almost a 
species of endearment, or at least producing, 
in every case, a tenderness that is soon dif- 
fused over the object which we contemplate, 
that seems thus to be more lovely in itself, 
merely because, from its precariousness, we 
love it more. 

Absurd, however, as the desire may seem 
in such cases, it is, as a general feeling of 
our nature, a most striking proof of the kind- 
ness of that being who, in giving to man 
duties which he has to continue for many 
years to discharge in a world which is prepa- 
ratory to the nobler world that is afterwards 
to receive him, has not left him to feel the 
place in which he is to perform the duties al- 
lotted to him, as a place of barren and dreary 
exile. He has given us passions which 
throw a sort of enchantment on every thing 
which can reflect them to our heart, which 
add to the delight that is felt by us in the 
exercise of our duties, — a- delight that 
arises from the scene, itself on which they 
are exercised, from the society of those who 
inhabit it with us, from the offices which 
we have performed and continue to per- 
form. 

While these earthly mitigations of our tem- 
porary exile, if I may venture to speak of ex- 
ile in relation to a world which we have not 
yet reached, are thus bounteously granted to 
us, there may indeed he a fear of death, 
more than is perhaps necessary for this be- 
nevolent purpose, in the breasts of those who 
are too abject in their sensual and sordid wish- 
es to think of heaven, or too conscious of 
guilt to think of it with tranquillity. But 
to minds of nobler hopes, which, even in lov- 
ing life and all which life presents, have not 
forgotten how small a part it is of that ex- 
istence which it only opens to them, what 
objects are presented ; I wiU not say, to re- 
concile them merely to the simple t^sition 
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m which death consists, hut to make this 
very transition a change which, but for the 
teals of other eyes and the griefs of other 
hearts, they may smile tranquilly, or almost 
exult to see approaching > There are minds, 
indeed, which may truly exult at this parting 
moment, which can look back on the con- 
flicts of this fading scene, like the victor of 
some well-fought field, who closes his eye in 
the hour of some tnumph, that has been the 
triumph of freedom more than of war, amid 
the blessings of nations; and who, in the 
very praises and blessings that are the last 
sounds of life to his ear, hears rather the 
happiness which he has produced, than the 
glory which he has won. 

Death is victory ; 

It binds in chains the raging ills of life; 

Lust and Ambition, Wrath and Avarice, 

Dragged at his chariot-wheel, applaud his power. 
That ills corrosive, cares importunate. 

Are not immortal too, O Death ’ is thine. 

And feel we, then, but dread from thought of thee?* 
Death, the great Counsellor, who man inspires 
With every nobler thought and fairer deed ! 

Death, the deliverer, who rescues man ' 

Death, the rewarder, who the rescued crowns 'f 

How admirable is that goodness which knows 
so well how to adapt to each other feelings 
that are opposite, which gives to man a love 
of life enough to reconcile him, -without an 
effort, to the earth which is to be the scene 
of his exertions ; and which, at the same 
time, gives those purer and more glonous 
wishes which make him ready to part with 
the very life which he loved. 


LECTURE LXVI. 

ni. PROSPECTIVE EMOTIONS — 1 . CONSIDERA- 
TION OF THE DESIRE OF CONTINUED EXIS-, 
® TENCE, CONCLUDED. 2 . DESIRE OF PLEA- 

SURE. 

In my last Lecture, Gentlemen, I began 
the consideration of that order of our emo- 
tions which, from their relation to objects as 
future, I distinguished from our immediate 
and retrospective emotions, by the name of 
prospective, — an order which comprehends 
our desires and fears, the most important of 
all the affections of our mind, as the imme- 
diate directors of our conduct, which our 
other mental affections, of whatever species, 
influence only indirectly through the medium 
of our wishes. i 

“With respect to this order in general, I j 
endeavoured to explain to you how the same 
objects, agreeable or disagreeable, may, inj 


* And feel I, Death ! no joy from thought of thee? 
-^in the original. 
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different circumstances of our relation to 
these objects, as present or absent, give rise 
both to hope and to fear ; and how different 
the feeling of the mere desirableness of an 
object, which is nothing more than the rela- 
tion of certain objects perceived or conceived 
as antecedents to our desires as consequents, 
is from the feeling of the greater amount of 
personal advantage, or of the moral propriety 
of certain actions ; both which considerations, 
indeed, may produce the tendency to desire, 
in some cases, hut do not necessarily consti- 
tute it in all; the clearest perception of 
greater advantage from certain actions which 
it would be worldly prudence to prefer, and 
of moral propriety in certain actions which 
it would be virtue to prefer, being often in- 
sufficient to overcome other circumstances of 
momentary attraction, which thus obtain our 
momentary preference, even though felt to 
be in absolute opposition to our good upon 
the whole, and to that virtue, which is itself, 
indeed, a part, and the most important part 
of this general good. 

Since the objects of desire, which are so 
various to different persons, that perhaps no 
two objects are regarded with the same in- 
terest and choice by any two individuals, are 
not hmited even to the infinity of existing 
things, but comprehendwhatever the wildest 
imagination can conceive, I stated to you the 
impossibility of any exact enumeration of 
j these objects, such as might enable us to treat 
I compendiously of the whole boundless va- 
riety of human wishes. AH which I could 
venture to do, therefore, was to class the 
principal objects that seem in their nature to 
involve that species of attraction which, as 
immediately antecedent to all our wishes, I 
have termed desirableness ; that is to say, 
the most important of those objects which 
cannot, in the ordinary circumstances of our 
nature, be contemplated by us without ex- 
citmg the emotion of desire. Of these I en- 
umerated the following . — Our desire of the 
mere continuation of our being ; our desire 
of pleasure ; our desire of action ; our desire 
of society; our desire of knowledge ; our de- 
sire of power, whether of direct power, as in 
what is commonly termed ambition, or of in- 
direct power, as m avarice ; our desire of the 
affection or esteem of those around us ; our 
desire of glory ; our desire of the happiness 
of others ; our desife of the unhappiness of 
those whom we hate. 

All these desires, however, I stated, may 
exist in various forms, according to the dif- 
ferent degrees of probability of attainment ; 
a simple wish, hope, expectation, confidence, 
being the most remarkable gradations in the 
scale ; though there are vanous intervening 
shades of difference, to which no name is 
given. They are not species of desires es^ 
sentially distinct, but modes of all our de^ 
sires. 
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Our wishes, when they exist ^vith little 
force 5 ind permanence, are termed simply de- 
sires ; when they rise more vividly, and oc- 
cupy the mind more exclusively, they are 
termed passions. The vividness, and per- 
manence, therefore, are the only circumstan- 
ces which distinguish our passions ; not any 
essential difference in the particular nature 
of the desires themselves. The slightest 
wish, which we scarcely feel as a very vivid 
emotion, becomes a passion when it affects 
us strongly and lastingly. The most ardent 
passion, which may have occupied our whole 
soul for half our life, if it were to rise only 
slightly and faintly, would be termed a mere 
desire. 

After these general preliminary distinc- 
tions, I proceeded to the consideration of our 
particular desires j and, in my last Lecture, 
offered some remarks on the &st of these, in 
my order of enumeration. Of the great fact 
of that desire of life which you must see 
operating universally around you, you could 
not need to be informed ; and my observa- 
tions, therefore, were chiefly illustrative of 
that beautiful adaptation of our natiure to the 
scene on which we have to discharge the va- 
rious duties of men, that is effected by this 
principle of our constitution, — a principle 
which renders the scene of those duties itself 1 
delightful, as the scene of our continued be- 1 
ing, — of that life which we love in itself, and 
which is .associated, in our conception, with 
the on which every moment of our hfe | 
has passed. 

Instead, therefore, of viewing, in our love 
of life, a principle disgraceful to our nature, 
we may see in it far more truly a principle 
which does honour to our nature, because it 
answers admirable purposes in our moral 
constitution. What happiness would it be 
to those who were to he confined in the most 
gloomy prison for a series of years, if, during 
all this long period of confinement, very 
prison itself were to seem to them a delight- 
ful habitation, and when the hour of deliver- 
ance came, we had only to open the gate and 
lead the prisoner forth to sunshine and the 
balmy breeze, which were not to be the less 
delightful, then, on account of the captivity 
in which his former years were spent ! I 
need not point out to you how exactly the 
case now imagined corresponds in every cir- 
cumstance, except in the gloom and narrow- 
ness of the prisoner’s disni^ abode, with that 
which truly constitutes our situation as tem- 
porary inhabitants of this delightful earth. 

It IS not the mere love of life which is dis- 
graceful m Itself ; but the cowardly love of it, 
wWch d<^s not yield to nobler desires. Every 
wish which we can feel for objects that are 
apt to affect ourselves, has of course relation 
to the future, and therefore to some protrac- 
tion of our existence, the wish of which must 
ooniequently be involvedt'in every other per- 


sonal wish, the most honourable which the 
mind can form. To desire the continuation 
of life, is to fear the loss of it ; and to fear 
the loss of it, is to fear every thing which may 
bnng it into danger. Even the brave man, 
then, will avoid danger, where no virtue 
would lead to the exposure ; but when virtue 
requires exposure, he will scarcely feel that it 
is peril to which he is exposing himself. 
Glory, the good of mankind, the approbation 
of his own heart, the approbation of God, — 
these are aU which the brave man sees ; and 
he who, seeing these, can sacrifice them to 
the love of mere animal life, is indeed un- 
worthy, I will not say of vanquishing in a 
cause which it is noble to prevail, but even 
of perishing in a cause in which it is noble to 
perish. 

The next desire to the consideration of 
which I proceed, is our desire of pleasure j to 
which the fear of pain may be regarded as 
opposed- Annihilation indeed seems to us 
an evil, independently of the happiness or 
I misery of which it may deprive hs, or jfrom 
which it may free us. We love the mere 
continuance of our being, but we love still 
more our well-being ; and existence is valua- 
ble to us chiefly as that which can be render- 
ed happy. He who formed us to be happy, 
of course formed us to be desirous of happi- 
ness. The desire, indeed, may be consider- 
ed as almost involved m the very notion of 
happiness itself, which could scarcely be 
conceived by us as happiness, if it were not 
conceived as that which is an object of de- 
sire. 

I may say of the love of pleasure what I 
have said of the love of life. As it is not the 
love or preservation of life which is unworthy 
of a brave and honourable man, but the love 
of a life that is inconsistent with nobler 
jects of desire ; it is, in like manner, not the 
love of pleasure which is unworthy of us, for 
pleasure, in itself, when arising from a pure 
source, is truly as pure as the source from 
which it flows ; hut the love of pleasure that 
is inconsistent with our moral excellence. 
The delight which virtue gives, and which 
devotion gives, is no small part of the excel- 
lence even of qualities so noble as devotion 
and virtue. We love men more, we love 
God more, because it is impossible for us to 
love them more without an increase of our 
delight. In this sense, indeed, to borrow a 
beautiful line, which expresses much in a very 
few words, 

Pleasure is nought but Virtue’s gayer name.* 

Even of pleasures which do not flow imme- 
diately from virtue, but of which virtue is far 
from forbidding the enjoyment, how many ere 
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there whicli nature is continually Inviting us 
to enjoy ’ There are seasons, in which we 
cannot move a single step, or look around us, 
or inhale a single breath of air, without some 
additional happiness. To move is delightful, 
to rest is delightful. It seems almost as if 
the same sun, which is everywhere difiusmg 
light, were diffusing everywhere happiness ; 
and not to be happy, and not to love the 
sources of happiness around us, seem to us 
almost like ingratitude to the Author of these, 
and a sort of rebellion against that benevo- 
lence winch so manifestly wills our enjoy- 
ment The words with which B.eattje con- 
cludes one of the most beautiful stanzas 
of his principal poem, express, in this re- 
spect, a sentiment with which it is impossi- 
ble for us not to sympathize. 

O how canst thou renounce the boundless store 
Of charnas which Nature to her votary yields ' 

The warbling woodland, the resounding shore. 

The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields ; 

All that the genial ray of monimg gilds, 

And all that echoes to the song of even, 

All that the mountain’s sheltering bosom shields. 
And all the dread magnificence of Heaven, 

O how canst thou renounce, and hope to be forgiven 

The love of pleasure, then, is far from being 
unworthy of man, since all which we admire 
in the imiverse, all which raises us to admi- 
ration of the Author of the universe, is ac- 
companied with it. We cannot love virtue 
without loving a source of dehght ; we can- 
not love him, who has made us capable of 
loving virtue, without a dehght still more ar- 
dent. We must love pleasiue if we love 
whatever is worthy of being loved. 

But the pleasures that attend virtue, or 
which virtue approves, are not the only plea- 
sures which man is capable of feeling. He 
may have a sort of dreadful satisfaction in 
the fulfilment of the most mahgnant desires, 
®or he may become the self-degraded slave of 
his own appetites. There are sensual grati- 
fications, of which, though virtue may not 
forbid the temperate use, she forbids the in- 
temperate excess ; not because they are plea- 
sures, but because they render us incapable 
of discharging duties which we have to per- 
form ; or, w’hich is a still greater evil, deprive 
us even of the very wish of discharging our 
duties. • In a former Lecture I endeavoured 
to descnbe to you the melancholy progress 
of a mind which has yielded itself gradually 
with fewer and fewer struggles, a slave to the 
tyranny of sensyal passions, — of passions 
which stupify still more than they enslave. 
It is this stupefaction of better powers and 
feelings which, far more than the loss of 
mere fortune and health, is the most pathe- 
tic or the most dreadful image in every such 
description of the sacnfices of the disso- 
lute. 


Your friends avoid you. Brutishly transform’d, 
They hardly know you ; or, if one remains 
To wish you weU, he wishes you m heaven. 

Despised, unwept, you tall, who might have left 
A sacred, cherish’d, sadly pleasing name, 

A name still to be utter’d with asigh.f 

Even if nothing more than mere sensual 
pleasure were to be taken into account, with- 
out comprehending, in our estimate, the mi- 
series of shame and remorse and ruined for- 
tune, and without any regard to those sub- 
limer delights, which the sensual lose, and 
which they perhaps care not for losing, be- 
cause they are incapable of conceiving them ; 
there can be no question that in this least 
important part of happiness, which alone they 
value, they are inferior to those who enjoy in- 
deed those external pleasures, which it is only 
gratitude to heaven to enjoy, but who think 
of their senses as the sources of instruction 
more than as the medium of indolent luxury. 
We are not to consider, m our estimate, the 
momentary enjoyments only; we are to con- 
sider the sensual pains, as well as the sensual 
delights ; the languor, the satiety, the sick- 
' ness, the days that m ill health hang heavily 
without amusement, and the nights without 
I repose, m which the mind that has no con- 
i solation within, is still more restless than the 
I restless body. Yet these are the dis- 
i quietudes, which, if combined with a dull 
I repetition of amusements that are amuse- 
ments no more, of splendour that ceases to 
I afford pleasure, because it is a splendour 
which IS even more familiar to us than the 
want of it, and of intercourse with smiling 
faces and vacant hearts, which agree with 
our own, as truly in the listlessness and wea- 
riness that are felt as in the cheerfulness 
that is affected, are what, if we have unfor- 
tunately entered on such a life, we stmngely 
term a life of gaiety. 

Whom call we gay ? That honour has been long 
The boast of mere pretenders to the name. 

The innocent are gay — The lark is gay, 

That drjes his feathers, saturate with dew, 

Beneath the rosy cloua, while yet the heami 
Of day-spring overshoot his humble nest. 

The peasant too, a witness of his song. 

Himself a songster, is as gay as he. 

But save me from the gaiety of those 

Whose headaches nzul them to a noon-day bed!^ 

The innocent, indeed, are the gay; and 
their gaiety is not sickness and vexation, but 
happiness. It is a gaiety which flows so 
readily around them, that it is not easy to 
distinguish how much of it is derived from 
without, and how much of it has its source 
within. All which we perceive, is that they 
are happy, and that their happiness is not to 
be obtained without the innocence which 
leads to it. With this purity of heart, the 
very senses enjoy pleasures, which require 
no cost to produce them, but which surpass 
ail the enjoyments which the extravagant 


t Armstrong’s Art of preserving Health, 200. 
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luxury of the sensual can devise. In the 
first vernal walk of the lovers of nature, the 
sight of a single cottage, which speaks to 
them of the happiness of those who dwell in 
9 , scene so beautiful, of a single wild-flower, 
which, at the opening of spring, seems to 
announce the continued care of that God 
who is again, as in former years, to cover 
the earth with all the profusion of his 
bounty, — gives to them a pleasure, which 
if the proud and luxunous could purchase 
by the magnificence of their richest ban- 
quets, they would not be magnificent in vain. 

The desire of relief from pain may be re- 
garded only as another form of the desire of 
pleasure ; and in this sense, the species of 
emotion which we have been considering, 
besides its relation to every accidental pain, 
comprehends all the desires that are involv- 
ed in our bodily appetites, as distinguished, 
in that analysis which we formerly made, 
from the mere uneasiness which gives occa- 
sion to the desire; the desire of food or 
drink, for example, as distinguished from 
the mere pain of hunger or thirst, which 
must exist as sensations before any such de- 
sires that are subsequent to the sensations 
can be felt. In the same way, the desire of 
relief may be thought to comprehend that 
emotion which is next to be examined by us, 
the desire of action ; and, to a certain de- 
gree, it unquestionably does comprehend it; 
since long inaction produces a pain in our 
limbs, which prompts us to the necessary 
motion, as truly as the long want of food 
produces a pain of a different sort, which 
prompts us to have recourse to that which 
alone can give relief to such a pain. But 
the action, of which I speak at present as 
the object of a peculiar species of desire, is 
fax more than this desire of relief from mus- 
cular languor; it is a continued exertion, 
which we do not abandon immediately after 
freeing our muscles from this uneasiness, 
which soon passes away at the very begin- 
ning of exercise, hpt prosecute, perhaps, till 
we produce in them a pain of an opposite 
kindj the pain of fatigue. 

I am aware, indeed, that according to the 
system of many philosophers, who consider 
our own selfish enjoyment as the sole object 
of our wishes, to speak 0 / other desires, af- 
ter mentioning the desire of pleasure as one 
of our emotions, must be absolutely super- 
fluous ; since the desire of pleasure, accord- 
ing to them, must, in some one of its forms, 
be the desire of every thing which man can 
immed^ely desire. The remarks which I 
^Imade bn i3m sulyect in my last Lecture, 
have prepared you, however, I trust, for see- 
ing the fallacy of this supposition; since, 
though every thing which we desire must 
have seemed to us desirable, as the very fact 
of the desire denotes ; and though the at- 


tainment of every such desire must be at- 
tended with pleasure, it does not therefore 
follow that the pleasure which truly attends 
this fulfilment of desire, was the primary (jfr- 
cumstance which excited the desire itself. 
We may feel happiness from exertion of 
every kind, from society, from the discovery 
of truth, from the good fortune of our friends, 
and yet have desired these without any view 
at the moment of the beginning desire to 
this resulting happiness, and merely from 
the constitution of our nature, which leads 
us to desire knowledge, simply as knowledge, 
because there is something of which we are 
Ignorant, and which we may readily^ learn, 
society simply as society. Nature, indeed, 
has attached pleasure to these, as she has 
attached pleasme to many of our functions 
which we do not exercise on account of that 
pleasure. But in considering the origin of 
our desires, we are to think only of what is 
contemplated by the mind at the very mo- 
ment when the emotion arises, of the cir- 
cumstances antecedent to the desire, and not 
of circumstances which may or may not he 
its consequents. The mother derives plea- 
sure from loving her new-born infant ; and a 
superficial thinker might say, in this case, as 
indeed many superficial thinkers have said, 
that she loves her infant for no other reason 
than this pleasure, and that but for her own 
selfish delight, she could see it perish with • 
out the slightest concern, A very little ob- 
servation, however, is sufficient to show us, 
that the love, in this case, though accom- 
panied with pleasure, is, in its origin, inde- 
pendent of the pleasure, and must have pre- 
ceded it, or the pleasure could not have been 
felt ; for if there had been no previous emo- 
tion of a peculiar love in the mother, to dis- 
tinguish the infant from every other infant, 
where are we to find the peculiar pleasure, ^ 
from which alone the pecuhar love is said to 
be derived ? What is so evidently true in 
this case, is true in many other cases. The 
emotion arises, and is attended with pleasure ; 
but it does not arise on account of the plea- 
sure. On the contrary, the pleasure is felt, 
because the emotion has previously arisen, 
and could not have been felt hut for the pre- 
vious emotion that is gratified. It is, as in 
journeying to some distant scene, at the call 
of business or of friendship ; the landscape 
may be beautiful, and may delight us, there- 
fore, in every stage of our journey, the very 
exercise itself may be pleasing. Without 
the journey, it is evident that we could not 
have enjoyed this beauty of the scene, and 
this pleasure of the exercise ; but we do not 
journey on account of these delights. At 
the same call, we should have traversed the 
same road, though the landscape had been 
dreary and desolate on every side, and 
though fatigue had converted the exercise 
itself into uneasiness, “ Whatever the mo- 
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tive,*’ it has been said by a poetical defender 
of this doctrine, — 

Whate’er the motve, pleasure is the mark : 

For her, the black assassin draws his sword ; 

For her, dark statesmen trim their midnight lamp. 
To which no single sacrifice may fall : 

For her, the sai nt abstains , the miser starves ; 

The Stoic proud, for pleasure, pleasure scorn’d ; 

For her, amietion’s daughters grief indulge, 

And find, or hope, a luxury in tears ; 

For her, guilt, shame, toil, danger, we defy, 

And with an aim voluptuous, rush on death * 

This, indeed, though in verse, is as sound 
philosophy as much duller philosophy of the 
same hind ; hut powerful as it may be in 
noetic antithesis, it is as verse only that it is 
i>owerful, not as a statement of philosophic 
truth. We desire, indeed, all these objects; 
and however ill-fitted some of them may ap- 
pear to be productive of delight, we may 
perhaps feel pleasure in all these objects, as 
we certainly should feel pain, if we were not 
to obtain what we desire, whatever the ob- 
ject of desire may have been ; but it is not 
the pleasure which was the circumstance 
that prompted our desire when it arose, it 
was the desire previously awakened which 
was accompanied with pleasure, or was pro- 
ductive of pleasure, the pleasure being, in all 
these cases, the effect of the previous desire, 
and necessarily presupposing it. We desire 
the happiness of others, and we have plea- 
sure in this desiie ; but, with the same ca- 
pacity of mere love as now, we should have 
desired the happiness of others, though no 
direct pleasure to ourselves had followed our 
generous wish. We desire knowledge, and 
we are delighted with the attainment of it ; 
^ but if the constitution of our mind had con- 
tinued in every other respect the same as 
now, we should have felt curiosity, though 
it had terminated only in simple know- 
ledge. 

^ It IS the very nature of our mmd, as ori- 
ginally constituted with certain tendencies, 
that some objects should seem to it immedi- 
ately desirable ; as it is its very nature that 
certain objects should seem to it immediate- 
ly proportioned in symmetry, or related to 
each other in various ways. When we think 
of the series of numbers, two, four, eight, 
sixteen, we perceive that each is the double 
of the number preceding, and we perceive 
this, perhaps, without any pleasure whatever, 
certainly at least independently of any plea- 
sure which may be felt. The mere concep- 
tion of the numbers, as a primary feeling, 
gives rise to the feeling of the relation of 
the parts of the series, whether the discovery 
of the relation be or be not accompanied with 
the pleasure. It is, in short, the very na- 
ture of the numbers, so conceived together, 
to appear to us so related. It is the same 
with that relation of a different kind, which 
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I have termed desirableness. When we are 
assured of the particulars of any fact con- 
nected with a speculation in which we may 
be engaged, it is impossible for this fact to 
be considered by us as something of which 
we are capable of obtaining more accurat<^ 
knowledge without being instantly desirablet 
that is to say, without exciting in instant se-* 
quence our desire of loiowing it fully, R 
seems to us desirable, as immediately as four 
is perceived by us to be the double of two, 
and eight of four ; and it seems to us desira- 
ble, merely from its very nature, as a fact il- 
lustrative of our particular speculation, as 
much as two, four, eight, appear to us related, 
instantly, and without any conception of the 
pleasure which we may feel in discovering the 
relation. Pleasure, indeed, attends the dis- 
covery ; but it is surely very evident, that 
there must have been cunosity before the 
pleasure, or no pleasure could have been felt. 
Pam or disquietude attends the ungratified 
curiosity. But, in like manner, there must 
have been a previous desire of knowledge, or 
if there was no previous desire of knowing 
any thing, there could be no pain in the con- 
tinued ignorance. The pleasure and pain, 
in short, however early, presuppose always a 
desire still earlier, or they must have been 
effects that arose from neither. 

The immediate desirableness of objects is 
then, as I flatter myself you have perceived, 
something very different from the pleasure 
which attends the fulfilment of the desire, 
however much the pleasure, once induced, 
may afterwards become itself a new circum- 
stance of attraction ; and there is not there- 
fore necessarily any redundancy of arrange- 
ment, in speaking of other sets of desires, 
after having treated of the love of pleasure, 
considered simply as pleasure, or as relief 
from pain. The very desires, indeed, which 
are thus separated from the desire of mere 
pleasure, may, when gratified, afford perhaps 
as much real delight as those of which plea- 
sme was the simple object. But it is suffi- 
cient for our arrangement, that this pleasure, 
however lively it may be in itself, did not 
constitute to us the primary and instant de-* 
sirableness of the object, or, in other words, 
was not that circumstance which we had im. 
mediately m view, at the very moment when 
our desire arose ; the direct antecedent, in a 
train of feelings, of which that other feeling 
which we term desire was the consequent, 
and the instant conseqtient. 

I return, then, to the consideration of those 
desires which I have thought it necessary to 
add, even after the desire of pleasure. 

The first of these, on the consideration of 
which I had scarcely entered, was the love 
of action. To be happy, it is necessary that 
we be occupied ; and, without our thinking 
of the happiness which results from it, na- 
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ture has given us a constant desire of occu- 
pation. We must exert our limbs, or we 
must exert our thought ; and when we ex- 
ert neither, we feel that languor of which we 
did not think before, but which, when it is 
'elt, convinces us how admirably our desire 
Df action is adapted for the prevention of this 
very evil, of which we had not thought ; as 
our appetites of hunger and thirst are given 
to us for the preservation of health, of which 
we think as little, during the indulgence of 
our appetites, as we think, during our oc- 
cupation, of the languor which would over- 
whelm us if wholly unoccupied. How 
wretched would be the boy, if he were to be 
forced to lie, even on the softest couch, dur- 
ing a whole day, while he heard at intervals 
the gay voices of his playmates without, and 
could distinguish by these very sounds the 
particular pastimes in which they were en- 
gg^edl How wretched, in these circum- 
stances, is man himself j and what fretful- 
ness do we perceive, even on brows of more | 
dehberate thought ; on brows, too, perhaps, 
that in other circumstances, are seldom over- 
cast, if a few successive days of wet and 
boisterous weather have rendered all escape 
into the open air, and the exercises which 
this escape would afford, impossible • 

“ The sort of bodily pleasure which we 
derive from exercise,” says the author of a 
very pleasing little French work on the the- 
ory of our agreeable feelings, “cannot be 
analyzed, indeed, without becoming almost 
insensible. The pleasure which accompa- 
nies a motion of the hand, escapes from us 
by its littleness ; but it is not on that ac- 
count the less real. Do not women every 
day save themselves from many hours of list- 
less uneasiness, merely by a little motion of 
the fingers, in some sligjit work, to which 
they attach no other v^ue than as it is a 
source of this very amusement to them ? The 
charm of the particular work itself, and the 
general pleasure of being occupied, have need 
of being combined, to make any sensible im- 
pression.”* 

■Without the knowledge of the pleasure 
that is thus felt in mere exertion, it would 
not be easy for us to look with satisfaction 
on the scene of human toil around us, which 
assumes instantly a different aspect when we 
consider this happy principle of our mental 
constitution. Though are apt to think 
of those who are labouring for others as if 
they were not labouring for themselves also; 
and though unquestionably, from our natu- 
ral lof e of freedom, any task which is im- 
posed cannot be as agreeable as an occupation 
spontaneously chosen;'’ we yet must not 
think that die labour itself is necessarilv an 
«vil, from whidi it would be happiness for 
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man to be freed. Nature has not dealt so 
hariy with the great multitude, in compari- 
son with whom the smaller number, for 
whose accommodation she seems to have form- 
ed a more sumptuous provision, axe truly in- 
significant, and would be unworthy of this 
seeming preference, if the provision of their 
means of luxury were all which is involved 
in the wealth she bestows on them. The 
wealth of the individual is valuable, chiefly 
as it leads to the labour of others, and pre- 
sents, in the reward which it offers, an agree- 
able object, to mingle with the pleasure of 
the occupation, and to sooth and sweeten it, 
even when it rises to fatigue. How diflfer- 
ent would the busy scene of the world ap- 
pear, if we could conceive that no pleasure 
attended the occupations to which so great 
a majority of our race would then seem to 
be condemned, almost hke slaves ,that are 
fettered to the very instruments of their daily 
task ! How different from that scene in which, 
though we perceive many labouring, and a 
few at rest, we perceive in the labourer a 
pleasure of occupation, which those who rest 
would often be happy to purchase from him, 
and which they do sometimes endeavour to 
purchase by the same means by which he 
has acquired it, — ^by exercises as violent and 
unremitted as his, and which have the dis- 
tinction only of being of less advantage to 
the world than those toils by which he at 
once promotes his own happiness, and con- 
tributes to the accommodation of others ! It 
is pleasing thus to perceive a source of en- 
joyment in the very circumstance which 
might seem most hostile to happiness, — ^to 
perceive in the labour itself, of which the 
necessity is imposed on man, a consolation 
for the loss of that very freedom which it 
constrains. 

When we do not labour with our limb^ 
we must labour with our mind ; and happy 
is it for our peace when thig, mental occupa- 
tion can supply to us the place of bodily oc- 
cupation, which, to the rich at least, must al- 
ways be SI a great degree dependent on the 
accidents of weather, and in some measure 
too on the society of others. He to whom 
a book presents occupation, scarcely can be 
in circumstances in which this occupation is 
not in some degree at his command ; and it 
is not easy to say how much of happiness, 
and of that good humour which is no small 
part of morality, depends on the mere power 
of occupjring ourselves agreeably with this 
exercise of our eyes and mind, as others, less 
happy in intellectual taste, are obliged to de- 
pend for occupation on exercises that require 
a greater number of circumstances to place 
them in their power. 

“Choose any station in life which you 
may prefer,” says Pascal, “combine in it 
every pleasure which seems capable of satis- 
fying the desires of man ; if he whom 
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imagine placed in this situation, has no oc- 
cupation or amusemen^ his languishing feli- 
city will not support him for an hour. He 
must have something to withdraw him from 
himself, or he is necessarily unhappy. 

‘‘ Is not the royal dignity gi'eat enough of 
itself to content him who is the object of so 
much envy ? I see indeed that, in other 
ciicumstances, to render a man happy, it is 
necessary to turn jiim away from the sight 
of his own misery, though it be only to oc- 
cupy his whole mind with the anxiety of 
bending his knee, or pointing his toe in a 
dance a little better than before. But is it 
the same with a king? Must he too be 
amused like others ? Would it not be a sort 
of insult to the joy which he must feel, to oc- 
cupy his soul with the thought how he is to 
adapt his steps to the measure of an air, or 
how he is to send one billiard ball most adroit- 
ly to meet another, instead of leaving him to 
enjoy in repose the contemplation of that ma- 
jestic glory which smTounds him ? Let us 
make the trial. Let us leave the most mag- 
nificent sovereign without company, with- 
out occupation, to enjoy himself in all his 
magnificence at leisure ; and the sovereign 
whom we have left to himself will be only a 
human being, that feels his miseries like other 
people. All this therefore is most carefully 
provided against j and there are never want- 
ing, round the person of kings, a number of 
idle courtiers, whose only occupation is to 
watch the time of their leisure, that they may 
suggest constantly some new amusement in 
the intervals of public business or of other 
amusements, and save them from the dread- 
ful misery of being alone, and of knowing 
what they are. 

“ Man is so wretched a being,” he con- 
tinues, “ that he would soon be tired of him- 
self, without any external cause of dissatis- 
faction by the mere feeling of what he is ; and 
yet he is so vain and trifling a creature, that, 
fidl as he is of a thousand essential causes of 
disgust, the most insignificant trifle is suffi- 
cient to amuse him ; so that if we were to 
consider him seriously, we should find far 
more reason to pity him for being capable of 
finding amusement in things so mean andfii- 
volous, than for the distresses which tiiily af- 
flict him. 

“ How happens it that that man who was 
a short time ago in such deep misery at the 
loss of his only son, and who, loaded with 
law-suits and quarrels, was this very morn- 
ing fretted with so many vexations, thinks of 
these evils no more ? Be not astonished at 
the change ; he is now entirely absorbed in 
other thoughts. He is occupied, and most 
completely occupied, in seeing where it is 
that a stag is to try to get a passage, — a 
weary stag, which his dogs have been pursu- 
ing since six o’clock. Nothing more is ne- 
cessary to account for the transformation. 
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Miserable as man may be, if only we can suc- 
ceed in occupying him in any manner, he is 
no longer miserable, he is happy.””* 

Of the truth of the great facts which Pas- 
cal thus states in a very forcible and lively 
manner, there can be no question ; but the 
conclusion which he draws fiom them is 
surely not the conclusion which is most 
suitable to our nature, and to the great ob- 
jects of him by whom we were formed. It 
IS much juster, as it is unquestionably far 
more pleasing to trace, in this necessity of 
occupation, the evident marks of the intention 
of Heaven, that man who is to exist among 
men, and who has powers of mind and of bo- 
dy capable of benefiting them in innumerable 
ways, is not to suffer these powers to he 
idle. The languor which we feel when we 
cease from exertion reirauds us, at every mo- 
ment, that we are not formed for inactivity, 
that we have duties to discharge which may 
become to us amusement, if we only deign 
to avail oui selves of pleasures that are con- 
stantly in our power, and without which, all 
amusements and exercises, that are only the 
mimicry of these very duties, would soon be- 
come as wearisome dmost as idleness itself, 
of which we are so ready to feel the misery, 
when it is total idleness unoccupied with a 
single pastime. It is not to fly the sight of 
ourselves, and therefore of our miseries, as 
Pascal says, that we busy ourselves even in 
trifles ; but because Heaven, that has formed 
us for action, has formed us therefore neces- 
sarily to busy ourselves with something, and 
to occupy ourselves even with trifles, rather 
I than to be wholly unoccupied. In beginning 
to exert ourselves, or to take interest in the 
: exertions of others, we have no thought either 
of misery to be avoided, or of happiness to 
be attained. We are already busy before we 
have felt the happiness ; we are already idle 
before we have felt the misery of being idle. 
Nature does not wait for our reflections and 
calculations. She gives us, indeed, the power 
of leflecting and calculating, that we may cor- 
rect the abuses of our desires ; but the de- 
sires which are necessary to our own well- 
being, and to the well-being of those around 
us, she prompts without our bidding She 
has formed man with a nature that may suit 
him to every situation ; the monarch, with 
those passions and powers which are neces- 
sary for the humblest of his subjects ; the 
humblest peasant, with the passions and 
powers of those who are born of kings. The 
sovereign occupying himself with those vo- 
luntary labours which he denominates amuse- 
ments, may feel, in these very amusements, 
the common nature which he shai’es with 
those who ai*e toiling around him, in labours 
which they indeed term labours, and think 
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perhaps that they would be happy, if only 
they had that ease which he finds so painful, 
and from which he makes so many efforts to 
free himself, but which are to them what his 
amusements are to him, a source of occupa- 
tion, a mode of shaking off that idleness, 
which, if general, would be inconsistent with 
the very being of society ; and from which, 
therefore, man is warned or saved by the lan- 
guor that attends it. When we look at the 
guards, and the palace, and the splendour, at 
all those crowds which seem useful only as 
supplying to him more speedily every thing 
which his wants require, it is scarcely possi- 
ble for us to think that a king has any ne- 
cessity of labourmg ; but if we look within 
his breast, and see the constant appetite for 
occupation, which this ready supply of all his 
wants inflames rather than mitigates, we dis- 
cover the same necessity which we feel in 
ourselves j the same proof, that man is form- 
ed to contribute his share of service to the 
general labours of mankind, to be active even 
where this propensity of our nature can have ' 
no excitement from individual wants, and to 
minister, m some sort, to the happiness of 
others, if he does not choose to be the will- 
ing minister of his o\vn unhappiness. 


LECTURE LXVIL 

nr. PROSPECTIVE EMOTIONS 4. DESIRE OF 

SOCIETY, — 5. DESIRE OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Gentlemen, after the desires which I 
examined in ray last Lecture, that which is 
next to be considered by us is our desire of 
society. 

Man, as 1 have already said, is bom in so- 
ciety, and dependent on it, in some of its 
most delightful forms, for the preservation of 
Ms infant being, which, without the protec- 
tion of those who love him the more for the 
very helplessness that is consigned to their 
protection, would seem thrown into the 
world, only to suffer in it for a few hours, 
and, ceasing to suffer, to cease also to exist. 

If man be thus dependent on society for 
the presentation of his early existence, he is 
not less dependent on it for the comfort and 
happiness of his existence in other years. It 
is to be the source of all the love which he 
feels, of all the which he excites, and 
therefore of almost all the desires and en- 
joyments which he is capable of feeling. 
There is not one of his actions which may 
not, directly or indirectly, have some relation 
to those among whom he lives ; and I may 
say even, that there is scarcely a moment of 
his eadstence, in which the social affection, 
in some one of its form^, has not an influence 
on some feeling or resolution, some delight- 


ful remembrance of the past, some project oi 
future benevolence or resentment. We are 
born, as I have said, in society, and depen- 
dent on it for our existence ; but, even if we 
could exist without society, we should not 
exist as men, not even as savage men ; for 
savages, rude as their intei course is, are still 
united together by domestic affinities and 
friendships, and have one common land, as 
dear to them, or perhapg more dear to them, 
than the country of the civilized is to its po- 
lished inhabitants. With our immortal spirit, 
and with all the glorious capacities that are 
developed in society, we should, but for the 
society that almost gives us a different soul, 
be only a species of wild animal, that might 
not yield as readily perhaps to the stronger 
animals around as the weak of a less noble 
race, but which would hold with them at 
best a perilous contest ; miserable within the 
cave, and tremblmg to venture beyond it. 
“ Make us single and solitary,” says an elo- 
quent Roman moralist, “ and what are we ? 
The prey of other animals and their victim, 
the prey which it would be most easy for 
them to seize, the victim which it would he 
most easy for them to destroy. Those 
other ammals have, in their own strength, 
sufficient protection. If they be born to 
live apart, each has its separate arms to de- 
fend it. Man has no tusks or talons to make 
him terrible. He is weak and naked j but 
weak and naked as he is, society surrounds 
him and protects him. It is this which submits 
to his power all other hving things, and not 
the earth merely, which seems in some mea- 
sure his own by birth, but the very ocean, 
that is to him like another world of beings 
of a different nature. Society averts from 
him the attack of diseases, it mitigates his 
suffering when he is assailed by them, it 
gives support and happiness to his old agf^^ 
it makes him strong in the great combat of 
human life, because it leaves him not alone 
to straggle with his fortune.” “Fac nos 
sing^os : quid sumus ? praeda animalium el 
victimse, ac imhecillissimus * et facilUmus 
sanguis ; quoniam csetens animahbus, in 
tutelam sm, satis virium est Qusecunque 
vaga nascuntur, et actura vitam segregem, 
armata sunt. Hominem imhecillitas cingit . 
non unguium vis, non dentium, tembileir 
cetens fecit. Nudum et infirmum, societas 
munit. Societas illi dominium omnium am- 
malium dedit; societas terris genitum, in 
alienae naturae transmisit imperium, et domi- 
nari etiam in mari jussit Haec morhorum 
impetus arcuit, senectuti adminicula pro- 
spexit, solatia contra dolore» dedit 5 haec fort€:i 
nos facit, quod beet contra fortunam advo- 
cate. ”f 

Of a society to which man thus owes all 
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his strength as well as all his happiness, it is 
not wonderful that nature should have form- 
ed him desirous ; and it is in harmony with 
that gracious provision, which we have seen 
realized so effectually in our other emotions, 
that she has formed him to love the society 
which profits him, without thinking of the 
profit which it affords ; that is to say, with- 
out regard to this benefit, as the pnmary 
source of a love that would not have arisen, 
but from the prospect of the selfish gam. We 
exist in society, and have formed in it innu- 
merable affections, long before we have learn- 
ed to sum and calculate the consequences of 
every separate look and word of kindness, or 
have measured the general advantage which 
this spontaneous and ready kindness yields, 
with the state of misery which we should 
have existed, if there had been no society to 
receive and make us happy. These affec- 
tions, so quick to awake in the very moment j 
almost of our waking being, are ever spread- 
ing m the progress of life ; because there is 
no moment to the heart, in which the prin- 
ciple of social union is cold or powerless. 
The infant does not cling to his nurse more 
readily than the boy hastens to meet his play- 
mates, and man to communicate his thoughts 
to man. If we were to see the little crowd 
of the busy school-room rush out, when the 
hour of freedom comes, and, instead of ming- 
ling in some general pastime, betake them- 
selves each to some solitary spot, till the re- 
turn of that hour which forced them again 
together, we should look on them with as 
much astonishment as if a sudden miracle had 
transformed their bodily features, and de- 
stroyed the very semblance of men. As won- 
derful would it appear if, in a crowded city, 
or even in the scattered tents of a tribe of 
Arabs, or in the huts or very caves of the 
rudest savages, there were to be no com- 
muning of man with man, no voice or smile 
of greeting, no seeming consciousness of mu- 
tual presence, but each were to pass each with 
indifference, as if they had never met, and 
were never to meet again, or rather with an 
indifference which even those cannot wholly 
feel who have met once in the wildest soli- 
tudes, and to whom that moment of acci- 
dental meeting was the only tie which con- 
nects them afterwards in their mutual recog- 
nition. The mere presence of a human be- 
ing, at least when there is no fear to counter- 
act and overcome the affection, is sufficient 
to give him a sort of interest in our wishes ; j 
certainly, if he be in pain or want, an interest 
in our compassionate wishes, as if he were 
not wholly a stranger ; or rather, such is our 
love of society, that to be, in the stnctest 
sense of the term, a stranger, is to us a sort 
of recommendation, as to be a friend, or even 
a common acquaintance, is also a recommen- 
dation, more or less strong, to the same dif- 
fusive regard. Qualities thus seemingly op- 
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posite excite an interest that is similar ; be- 
cause, opposite as the qualities are, they are 
stiU qualities of man ; of one who, whether 
a stranger or a friend, shares our nature, 
and who cannot be wholly indifferent to 
those by whom that common nature if 
shared. 

What is every language hut a proof of tha 
agency of that feeling which makes it delight- 
ful to us to speak and to listen, because it is 
delightful to us to make our thoughts pass 
into other hearts, or to share the thoughts of 
those other hearts? "We use speech, indeed, 
in its vulgar offices, to express to each other 
the want of bodily accommodations, which 
can he mutually supplied by those who know 
each other’s necessities; and, as a medium by 
which these wants can instantly be made 
known, it is, m these vulgar offices, unques- 
tionably an instrument of the highest con- 
venience, even though it were incapable of 
being adapted to any other purpose. But 
how small a part of that language, which is 
so eloquent an interpreter of every thought 
and feeling, is employed for this humble 
end ! If we were to reflect on all those gra- 
cious communications, and questions, and 
answers, and replies, that, in a little society 
of friends, form, for a whole day a happiness 
which nothing else could give, the few words 
significant of mere bodily wants would per- 
haps scarcely be remembered in our retro- 
spect of an eloquence that was expressive of 
wants of a very different kind ; of that social 
impulse which, when there are others around 
who can partake its feelings, makes it almost 
impossible for the heart, whether sad or 
sprightly, to he sad or sprightly alone ; and 
to which no event is little, the communica- 
tion of which can be the expression of re- 
gard. In that mfinite variety of languages 
which are spoken by the nations dispersed on 
the surface of the earth, there is one voice 
which animates the whole, — a voice which, 
in every coimtry and every time, and in all 
the changes of barbarism and civilization, 
still utteis a truth, the first to which the heart 
has assented, and the last'which it can ever 
lose ; the voice of our social nature bring- 
ing its irresistible testimony to the force 
of that universal sympathy, which ha® 
found man everywhere, and preserves him 
everywhere, in the community of mankind 

I have said, that the mere presence of a 
htiman being is sufficient to give him a sort 
of interest in our wishes, except in cases 
where there is some fear to counteract the 
affection that is thus formed ; and I have 
made this exception to guard you against the 
fallacy of the theory, which, by dwePing on 
the cases that form the exceptions only, and 
omitting all notice of the happier feelings 
that are imiversal and original, would repre- 
sent the natural state of man,— ^of him who 
exists only as he has been an object of affec-* 
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tion, — as a state of mutual hostility, in which 
eveiy individual is at war with every other 
individual. Of this theory, which, if not 
first stated, was at least first developed fully 
by Hobbes, I cannot hut think that it would 
be idle to offer any elaborate confutation, and 
that the attention which has been paid to it 
by philosophers, is far greater than it de- 
serves. We need but think of the state in 
which man is bom, of the fondness of the 
parent for the child, of the child for the pa- 
rent, of that affection which binds a whole 
family together, to perceive, that all indivi- 
duals, who are only those very members of 
the families which we have been considering, 
cannot, in any state of society, be the foes of 
all, or even indifferent to their mutual inte- 
rests ; since, in that case, the whole race of 
mankind must have ceased to exist before 
the period at which they could be capable of 
existing, even in a state of war. Every one, 
it is saii is bom to war with every one • But 
where are these natural combatants to be 
found ? The army which Cadmus raised from 
the earth, arose indeed only to combat and j 
to perish in mutual destruction ; but they I 
rose vigorous and ready armed. Man is not, 
in the circumstance of his birth, hke those 
fabulous monsters that sprung, m his mere 
outward semblance, from the serpent’s teeth ; 
he is the offspring of love, and his mind is as I 
different as his origin. If he be bom to war 
with man, he must be preserved for years, 
when his warfare may be effectual; and 
where is be to be found in those years of 
w^eakness that intervene ? In looking for the 
natural combatants who are to be brought 
upon the stage of blood, where can the so- 
phist hope to find them, unless he look for 
them among those whom peace and affection 
have previously been nurturing ? Wherever 
he finds hate, he must find a love that has 
preceded it. The state of nature, if it have 
reference to the infancy of each individual, 
has reference, therefore, to a period which, 
instead of enmity, exhibits perhaps the strong- ■ 
est and purest example which could be ima- 
gined of disinterested love ; and, if it have 
any other meaning than as sigmficant of those 
original feelings, amid which every individu- 
al of all the tribes of mankind has been bred 
and sustained, it must relate as much to one 
state of society as to another. All states in 
which man can exist, must be alike states 
that are natural to him ; and if man was al- 
ways what he is now, he was surely, even in 
the most savage state, not a foe merely ; for 
that is only one of his relations, and an acci- 
dental one ; but a child, a brother, a father, 
a member ^ a tribe, a pitier of the sorrows 
of others, even though he might occasionally, 
tmder the inftnence of some passing resent- 
ment, inflict sufferings which, if he had seen 
them inflicted by another, he would probably 
have hastened to relieve- 


What, then, is the state of nature, the 
state of nature of parents, sons, brothers, 
and tribesmen, in which this enmity of all 
against all is supposed ? It is very evident 
that to make it such a state as may be con- 
sistent with the false theory of society which 
we are considering, w e must not think of 
man as he is, or as he nas ever been knowfi 
to be. We must take away all the feelings 
of domestic regard, whiiji are visible whei- 
ever he is to be found. Fathers, mothers, 
children, must be as indifferent to each 
other, as if no common relation had united 
them ; nay, they must be willing to sacri- 
fice, without compunction, the existence of 
any one of these, for the most trifling per- 
sonal advantage; the pity which we now 
feel so readily for the distress even of our 
very enemies must, in that case, be abso- 
lutely unknown to us, even when the sufferer 
is she who gave us birth. Is this a state of 
the nature of man ? or have we not rather, 
as has been truly said, in making this very 
conception, supposed the nature of man to 
be destroyed ? and, while we have preserved 
the same external form, substituted, for the 
mild nature of that which animates this form, 
the ferocious nature of some imtameable 
beast, which makes no distinction of the 
hand that caresses and the hand that strikes, 
which breathes only carnage, and feels a sort 
of irritation, and almost anger, at the sight 
of every thing which lives ? Of such a be- 
ing, so animated, this may be the natural 
state, hut it is not the state of nature of man. 
The feelings which natiu*e most powerfully 
impresses on him, — the first impressions 
which she makes on his heart, are senti 
ments of love ; and if those first and most 
powerful feehngSj which are as universal as 
the race of man, — ^the original feelings of 
every individual that lives or has lived,-/' 
can be truly said to be natural feehngs, tc 
continue to exist as in tliis^first state of na- 
ture, would be to exist with only affection in 
the heart, and with expressions of this affec- 
tion in every look and word. 

But we put bars and locks upon oUr gates, 
we carry arms, we make laws to direct the 
power of the state gainst injustice, we have 
prisons and executioners. Is this formida- 
ble apparatus, it will be said, a part of a sys- 
tem of love ? or does it not rather prove that 
man trembles at the thought of the power 
of man, as he trembles at the thought of 
some pestilence, and takes measures of pre- 
caution for guarding against infection, and 
for curing it, or preventing the farther 
spreading of it, if infection has taken 
place ? 

It will be admitted, that these contriv- 
ances of offence and defence are not a part 
of the system of contrivances of universal 
and never-failing love ; but, on the contrary, 
are indicative of a fear w^liich implies tlie 
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possibility of enmity in others, or at least of 
injustice, which, though it may imply no per- 
sonal hatred, is, i^j its effects on us, the same 
as enmity. But while these instruments of 
preservation ihom possible aggression are ad- 
mitted to be proofs of one set of feelings in 
man, — of feelings which no defender of the 
general social nature of man has ever at- 
tempted to deny, as a part of that mixed 
constitution of good and had for which alone 
he contends ; it may be asked, in like man- 
ner, whether the domestic affections, and the 
general sympathies of our nature, which ex- 
ist as widely as laws, and have in every case 
preceded them ; whether all the institutions 
for the relief of the ignorant, and the poor, 
and the diseased, are proofs of any natural 
enmity of man to man? Injustice may, in- 
deed, be prevalent, hut compassion is surely 
not less, so ; and are we to find proofs of 
universal enmity in a love that is as univer- 
sal as human sorrow ? 

That Virtue knou-n 

By the relenting look, whose equal heart 
For others feels, as foranother self , 

Of various name, as various objects wake. 

Warm into action, the kind sense within : 

Whether the blameless poor, the nobly maim’d. 

The lost to reason, the declin’d in hte, 

The helpless young, that kiss no mother’s hand. 

And the grey, second infancy of age. 

She gives in public families to live,— 

A sight to gladden Heaven. 

We are surely not to think of man as on- 
ly a prisoner or a jailer ; we must think of 
him too as one who, if he suffers, receives 
relief from those who have no interest in re- 
lieving him, except that of their compassion 
itself ; or who himself, with as little expect- 
ation of personal advantage, relieves what- 
ever sufferings may come beneath his view. 
The truth is, that man has desires of various 
kinds, malevolent as well as benevolent; 
lhat, on whatever period of society we may 
cfioose to fix, we shall always find many who 
are disposed to invade the rights of others, 
and who, in consequence of this mere pos- 
sibility of aggression, render necessary all 
those general precautions, and the occasional 
punishments of which Hobbes speaks ; while, 
at the same time, we shall be equally certain 
of finding many, who not merely are without 
the inclination of mvading the rights of 
others, but who gladly make sacrifices of 
cheir own personal comfort for their relief. 
That the state of society, therefore, when 
there are multitudes comprehended in it, is 
not a state of unmixed friendship or enmity, 
unmixed virtue or vice, but a state that is 
mixed of both ; that the first affections, how- 
ever, the affections which, if there be any 
that peculiarly deserve the name of natural, 
have surely the highest claim to that dis- 
tinction, are uniformly those of love ; and 
that while all must, in infancy, have felt this 
tie, ’which hound them to some other breast, 
it is only a part of mankind over whom those 


malignant passions, which can be said to be 
indicative of enmity, or even that injustice 
which IS indicative of indifference to others, 
rather than maLgnity, can be said to have any 
sway. We have aU loved, and continued to 
love ; we have not all hated, and continued 
to hate; certainly, at least, we have not 
given way to our hatred, as we have yielded 
our whole soul to the delightful emotions of 
benevolence. 

Even the most unjust and malignant of 
mankind, it must be remembered, do not 
lose their lo’Ve of society. They have theii 
friends, or at least those to whom they give 
that name, without any suspicion that they 
are using an inappropriate expression. They 
would hate to be alone, as much as other 
people, even though they had no guilty re- 
membrances, which made it doubly neces- 
saiy for them to he amused. They must 
still flatter themselves that they enjoy what 
they are not capable of enjoying, the delights 
of that cordial intercourse which is sacred to 
the good. These delights, indeed, the re- 
membrance of consolations received, and of 
virtues strengthened, the mutual esteem, the 
mutual trust, the mutual veneration, they as 
little can possess as they can enjoy the plea- 
sures of conscience, with no remembrances 
but those of guilt. Yet, though the reality 
of the social regard of others is denied to 
them, and though even if, m some singulax 
instance, it were truly to be given to them, 
it would be impossible for them to put con- 
fidence in a friendship which they would 
know that they had not merited, and there- 
fore could not fail to distrust ; they can still 
at least have the riot and the laughter, and 
as much of the appearance of social affection, 
as is consistent with perfect Indifference, or 
perfect hatred at heart ; and the riot and the 
laughter they must have, or be still more 
miserable than they are. The love of that 
society which they have so deeply injured, 
is thus fixed in their heart, as it is fixed 
in every heart; and what proof could be 
stronger of its irresistible power ? In the 
very prison, to which the mmgnation of man- 
kind has driven them, as to the only place 
which their presence could not pollute, amid 
wretches as little worthy as themselves of a 
single thought of momentary affection, they 
stiff feel the influence of that principle which 
makes the presence of man necessary to the 
comfort of man, as, in better circumstances, 
it is necessary to his happiness. They 
must mingle with each other, though they 
have no plans of guilty co-operation to con- 
cert. It is still something in their dismal 
loneliness to have one, who may laugh at 
their blasphemies, and at whose blasphemies 
they may smile in return ; and to him who 
has never known what friendship is, who 
has only crimes of which to speak, or crimes 
of which to hear, it is not a relief, hut a he&- 
2 F 
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vy additional punishment, to he separated 
from wretches as guilty and miserable as 
himself ; from wretches, who would as glad- 
ly, or more gladly, assist in putting his 
shacMes on, as they would assist m releasing 
him ; and who, he knows well, will _ not 
laugh less loudly on that day when he is to 
he led forth to terminate, amid public exe- 
crations, liis dreadful existence. 

Such IS the desire of social communion in 
man 5 a desire which no habitual penance of 
solitude, no perfection of virtue, no perfec- 
tion of vice, if I may use that phrase, can 
efface from the heart ; a desire, the exist- 
ence of which is not more forcibly demon- 
strated by ah that leads man to mingle with 
man in happy society, than by the most mi- 
serable intercourse which the wretched can 
form, by the feelings which continue to ope- 
rate when only guilt is congregated with 
giult, and which make of that very prison, 
to which Hobbes would lead us for a de- 
monstration that man is bom only to be re- ’ 
gardless of man or hostile to him, the most 
irresistible demonstration of that great truth 
of social connexion, which he would vainly 
adduce it to disprove. 

The next of our desires which we have 
to consider, is our desire of knowledge. 

VTien we think of what man is, not in his 
faculties only, hut in his intellectual acquisi- 
tions, and of what he must have been on his 
entrance into the world, as much in the state 
of society which is most civilized, as in the 
rudest state of savage life, it is difficult for 
us to regard this knowledge and absolute ig- 
norance as states of the same mind. It seems 
to us almost as if we had to consider a spi- 
ritual creation or transformation, as wondrous 
as if, in contemplating the material universe, 
we were to strive to think of the whole sys- 
tem of suns and planets, as evolved from a 
mere particle of matter, or rising from no- 
thing as when originally created. We be- 
lieve that they were so created, and we know 
that man, comprehensive as his acquirements 
are, must have set out in his inteUectuai ca- 
reer from absolute ignorance ; but how diffi- 
cult is it for us to form any accurate concep- 
tion of what we thus undouhtingly believe ! 
The mind, which is enriched with as many 
sciences as there axe classes of existing things 
in the universe, which our organs are able to 
discern, and which, not content with the im- 
mensity of existence, forms to itself sciences 
even of abstractions that do not exist as ob- 
ject® in nature, and that cannot exist in na- 
ture, the mind, which is skilled in all the 
languages of all the civilized nations of the 
gl<£e, and whi<^ has fixed and Measured in 
its own remembrance, the beauties of every 
work of transcendent genius, which age after 
age has added to the stores of antiquity ; this 
mind, we know w^l, waa once as ignorant 


as the dullest and feeblest of those minds, 
which scaieely know enough, even to wonder 
at its superiority. 

But without taking into om* consideration 
the rich endowments of a mind like this, let 
us think only of one of those humble minds 
to which I have alluded. How vast are the 
acquirements even of a mind of this humble 
rank, and acquirements, too, which a few 
years, that may be said almost to be years 
of infancy and apparent irnbecility, have form- 
ed ! Indeed, if all human science were to he 
divided, as Rousseau says, into two portions, 
the one comprehending what is common to 
all mankind, and the other only that stock of 
truths, which is peculiar to the wise and the 
learned, he can scarcely be regarded as de- 
livering a very extravagant paradox, in assert- 
ing that this latter portion, which is the sub- 
ject of so much pride, would seem very tri- 
fling in comparison of the other. But of 
this greater portion, we do not think, as he 
truly says, partly because the knowledge 
which it comprehends is acquired so very 
early, that we scarcely remember the acqui- 
sition of it, and still more, perhaps, because 
since knowledge becomes remarkable only by 
its differences, the elements that are common 
in all, like the common quantities in alge- 
braic equations, are counted as nothing. 

When we think, however, of the elements 
that are truly contained in this portion of 
knowledge, which the humblest of mankind 
partakes, how much is involved in the pos- 
session and mastering even of one language, 
in the accurate adaptation of each arbitrary 
sign to the thing signified, and the adapta- 
tion, not merely of the signs of things to the 
things themselves, but of the nicer inflections 
of the signs to the faint and abstract rela- 
tions of objects ! If we knew nothing more 
of the mind of man, than its capacity of be- 
coming acquainted with the powers of so 
vast and so complicated an instrument as 
that of speech, and of acquiring this know- 
ledge in circumstances the most unfavoura- 
ble to the acquisition, without any of the aids 
which lessen so greatly our labour in acquir- 
ing any other language far less perfectly in 
after-life, and amid the continual distractions 
of pains and pleasures, that seem to render 
any fixed effort absolutely impossible, we 
might, indeed, find cause to wonder at a ca? 
pacity so admirable. But when we think 
of all the other knowledge which is acquired 
at the same time, even by this mind, which 
we have selected as one of the humblest, 
what observations of phenomena, what in- 
ductions, what reasonings downward from 
the results of general observation to particu- 
lar cases that are analogous, must have oc- 
curred, and been formed, almost unconsci- 
ously, into a system of physics, of which the 
reasoner himself, perhaps, does not think as 
a system, but on which he founds his prac- 
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ti«il conclusions, exactly in the same way as 
the philosopher apphes his general piinciples 
to the complicated contrivances of mechanics 
or the different arts ; when we think of all 
this, and know that all this, or at least a 
great part of all this, must have been done 
before it could be safe for the little rea- 
Boner to be trusted for a single moment at 
the slightest distance from the parental eye, 
how astonishing does the whole process ap- 
pear; and if we had not opportunities of 
observation, and in some measure, too, the 
consciousness of our own memory, in our 
later acquisitions, to tell us how all this has 
been done, what a variety of means must 
we conceive nature to have employed for pro- 
ducing so rapidly and so efficaciously this as- 
tonishing result ' She has employed, however, 
no complicated variety of means ; and she has 
produced the effect the more surely, from the 
very simplicity of the means which she has 
employed. The simple desire of knowledge 
explains a mystery which nothing else could 
explain. She has made it delightful to man 
to know — disquieting to him to know only 
imperfectly, while any thing remains in his 
power that can make his knowledge more ac- 
cinate or comprehensive ; and she has done 
more than all this, she has not waited till we 
reflect on the pleasure which we are to enjoy, 
or the pain which we are to suffer. She has 
given us these, indeed, to stimulate our search, 
and in part to reward it; but she has 
prompted us to begin our search without re- 
flection on the mere pleasure or pain which 
is to reward our activity, or to ptmish our in- 
activity. It IS sufficient that there is some- 
thing unknown which has a relation to some- 
thing that is known to us. We feel instant- 
ly the desire of knowing this too. Begin to 
the child in the nursery some ballad, which 
^volves a tale of raaiwellous incident, and 
stop in the very middle of the tale, his little 
heart will he almost in agony till you resume 
the narrative ; but his eye, before you ceas- 
ed, was still expressive of that curiosity, of 
that mere desire of knowing what is to come, 
which is not painful in itself, producing the 
pain, but not rising from it when the narra- 
tive is broken, and affording the pleasure, 
but not rising from the pleasure when the 
narrative is continued. Why is it, that 
in such a case we feel delight ? It is because 
our previous curiosity has been gratified. 
Why do we feel pain ? It is because our 
previous curiosity has not been gratified; 
and to suppose that but for the pleasure of 
the gratified curiosity, and the pain of the un- 
gratified curiosity, we should have had no cu- 
riosity to afford the pleasure or the pain, is a 
reversal of the order of causes and effects, as 
absurd as it would be to suppose, that, hut 
for the existence of the flower, we should not 
have had the root or the stem which sup- 
ports the flower, that it is the light which 


flows around us that is the cause of the ex- 
istence of the sun ; and that he who creat- 
ed the sun, and every thing which the sun 
enlightens, is not merely revealed to us by 
that world of splendour and beauty which 
he has formed, but that it is the beauty 
of the universe which is the cause of the 
existence of him who created it to be beau- 
tiful. 

Of the hvely curiosity of which I speak, 
with relation to the tales of our nursery, you 
must all have some remembrance; and, in- 
deed, It is a curiosity which, even with re- 
spect to such tales of fiction, does not cease 
wholly when we are obliged to assume the 
airs and the dignity of manhood. We vary 
our tales in these graver years, and call them 
romances, dramas, epics ; but we are equally 
ready in any moment of leisure, to be led 
away by any narrative of strange incidents, 
which IS to us exactly what the simplest bal- 
lad was to us then. The pain which attends 
ungratified cunosity, is most strikmgly prov- 
^ ed by those tales which are often intention- 
ally suspended at some most interesting mo- 
ment, and printed as fragments. We feel, 
in such a case, a vexation that almost 
amounts to anger, as if the writer of the frag- 
ment were wilfully and wantonly inflicting on 
us pain ; and there are many little injuries 
which we could perhaps much more readily 
forgive. To be forced to read a succession 
of such fragments would be truly to any mind 
which can take interest in the adventures of 
others, a species of torture, and of tor. 
ture that, to such a mind, w^ould he far 
from being the slightest which could be de- 
vised. 

The curiosity which is thus striltingly ex 
emphfied in the eagerness with which we 
listen to fictitious narratives, is not less 
stnkingly, as it is certainly far more usefully 
exemplified in the interest which we feel m 
the wonders of science. How many nights 
of sleepless expectation would be given to 
the chemist, if he could be informed on au- 
thority which he could not doubt, that m 
some neighbouring country a discovery had 
been made wdiich threw a new light, not 
merely on what had before been considered 
as obscure, but on aU, or almost all the phe- 
nomena wdiich had been considered as per- 
fectly well known; that in consequence of 
this discovery, it had become easy to analyse 
what had before resisted every attempt of the 
analytic art, and to force into combination 
substances which before had seemed incap- 
able of any permanent union I With what 
eagerness would he await the communication 
that was to put into his own hands this ad- 
mirable power. It must be a distress, in- 
deed, of no common sort which could at such 
a period withdraw his mind wholly for any 
length of time from that desire which every 
thing that met his eye would seem to him to 
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recall^ because it would be in truth for ever 
present to his mind. 

It is needless to extend the illustration 
through the variety of the sciences. We 
have a desire of faiowledge which nothing 
can abate, — a desire that, in some greater or 
less degree, extends itself to every thing 
which we are capable of knowing, and not 
to realities merely, but to all the extrava- 
gances of fiction. We are formed to 
know ; we cannot exist without knowledge ; 
and nature, therefore, has given us the 
desire of that knowledge, which is essential 
not to our pleasure merely, but to our very 
being. 

Witness the sprightly joy, when aught unltnown 

Stnkes the ^uick sense, And wakes each acti\ e power 

To brisker measures; witness the n^lect 

Of all famihar objects, though beheld 

With transport once ; the fond attentive gaze 

Of young astonishment, the sober zeal 

Of age commenting on prodigious things. 

For such thehOunteous providence of Heaven 
In every breast implanting this desire 
Of objects new and strange to urge us on. 

With Unremitted labour, to pursue 

Those sacred stores that wait the ripening soul. 

In Truth’s exhaustless bosom. What need words 
To paint its power ? For this the daring youth 
Breaks from his weeping mother’s anxious arms. 

In foreign climes to rove ; the pensive sage, 

Heedless of sleep, or midnight’s harmful d^p. 
Hangs o’er the sickly taper j and untir’d 
The virgin follows, with enchanted step. 

The mazes of some wild and wondrous tale. 

From mom to eve, unmindful of her form. 
Unmindful of the happy dress that stole 
The wishes of the youth, when every maid 
With envy pin’d. Hence, finally, by night. 

The village matron, round the blazing hearth. 
Suspends the infant audience with her tales, 
Breathing astonishment, of witching rhymes, 

A'vl I \ «p lit’ of Ihv (Vetb-b'd oa’i 
'I'o Inn aIio ro’'’)’d c'a do a, an^ .‘('.o'l *J 
“ '1 ho or d'.m’' po.«. i \ , oi V" ^ ’.c* ‘•('i.'-. 

Ili^’n f'^on tlic 'o case 'I'*’* h'.i \ o’l 1r 
Ot ir 1 iV c('i coal’d; ot ‘■na e- <'‘o: Aa'’i 
At deid of n ’I f, pnd clai k luLir » ban'., a (' -o.*.e 
The rnroh of ho ' around h(‘ nurf'e rcr’b bod- 
At Pvcr/ ftol 'irn paiKC fh ' c*-oa(i leoo 
(>rung each ollw '* cech\s>, and con^je.d’d 
iih sIii\oi mj: -.’gho, iiil, tMgP” t* cut. 

Around ibc bcl H re, .il' cri'ct t ’i.iii’, 

Fach trc.nblinj: roarc wiih gr..rctul lurn (lu*’’"'' * 

If man could have been made to know 
that his existence depended upon certain ac- 
quisitions of knowledge, without any love of 
the knowledge itself, he might, perhaps, have 
made the acquisition that was believed to be 
so important. But to learn, if there had 
been no curiosity or pleasure in learning, 
would then have been a task; and like other 
mere tasks, would probably have been imper- 
fectly executed. Something would have been 
neglected altogether, or very inaccurately ex- 
amined, the accurate knowledge of which 
might have been essential to life itself. Na- 
ture, by the constitution which she has given 
ns, has attained the same end, and attained 
it without leaving to us the possibility of fail- 
ure. She has ^ven us the desire of know- 
ing what it is of importai'*ce for us to know ; 
she has made the knowledge delightful in it- 
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self ; she has made it painful to us to know 
imperfectly. There is no task, therefore, im- 
posed on us. In executing her benevolent 
wiU, we have only to gratify one of the 
strongest of our passions, to learn with de- 
light what it is salutary to have learned, and 
to derive thus a sort of double happiness 
from the wisdom which we acquire, and from 
the very effort by which we acquire it. 


LECTURE LXVIIL 

ni. PROSPECTIVE EMOTIONS 6. DESIRE OF 

POWER — OF DIRECT POWER, AS IN AMBI- 
TION. 

Gentlesien, after the emotions which I 
considered m my last Lecture, that- which is 
next in the order of our arrangement is the 
desire of power. 

I do not speak at present of the desire 
of mere freedom from constramt, though, 
where any unjust restraint is actually im- 
* posed, the desire of freedom from it is, per- 
haps, the strongest passion which can 
feel, and a passion which, in such circum- 
stances, will always be more ardent as the 
mind is nobler. While it remains, the slave 
is not wholly a slave. His true degradation 
begins when be has lost, not his liberty, 
merely, but the very desire of liberty, and 
when he has learned to look calmly on him- 
self as a mere breathing and moving instru- 
ment of the wishes of another, to be moved 
by those wishes more than by his own, a 
part of some external pomp necessary to the 
splendour of some other being, to which he 
contnbutes, indeed, hut only Hke the car, or 
the sceptre, or the purple robe, a trapping 
adventitious greatness, and one of many de- 
corative trappings that are €ill equally insig- 
nificant in themselves, whether they be living 
or inanimate. He who can feel this, and 
feel it without any rising of his heart against 
the tyranny which would keep him down, or 
even a wish that he were firee, may indeed be 
considered as scarcely worthy of freedom ; 
and if tyranny produced only the evil of such 
mental degradation, without any of the 
other evils to which it gives rise directly 
and indirectly, it would scarcely merit less 
than at present, the detestation of all who 
know what man is and is* capable of becom- 
ing as a freeman, and that wretched thing 
which he is and must ever continue to be as 
a slave. 

There are minds, indeed, which, lon^? 
habituated to corruption, can see, in the ty- 
rannical possessor of a power unjustly arro- 
gated, only a source of favour, and of all the 
partial and prodigal largesses of favour, more 
easy to be obtained, as requiring, in return 
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only that profligate subserviency to every vice, 
which such minds are always sufficiently ready 
to pay ; but what long usage of corruption 
does it require, before tyranny itself can cease 
to be hated. 

If to a young audience, in those early 
years when they knew little more of the na- 
ture of political institutions, than that under 
some governments men are more or less 
happy, and more •or less free, than under 
others, we were to relate the history of one 
of those glorious struggles which the op- 
pressed have sometimes made against their 
oppressors, can we doubt for a moment to 
whom the sympathy and eager wishes of the 
whole audience would be given ? While the 
first band of patriots might perhaps be over- 
thrown, and their leader a fugitive, seeking a 
temporary shelter, but seeking still more the 
means of asserting again the same great cause, 
with the additional motive of avenging the 
fallen, how eagerly would every heart be 
trembling for him, hoping for him, exulting 
as he came forth again with additional num- 
bers, shrinking and half-despairing at each 
slight repulse in the long-continued combat, 
but rejoicing and confiding still more at each 
renewal of the charge, and feeling almost the 
very triumph of the deliverer himself, when 
his standard waved at last without any foe 
to oppose it, and nothing was to be seen up- 
on the field but those who had perished, and 
those who were free. In listening to such a 
narrative, even he who was perhaps, in more 
advanced years, to be himself the ready in- 
strument of oppression or comiption, and to 
smile with derision at the veiy name of li- 
berty, would feel the interest which every 
other heart was feeling, and would rejoice 
in the overthrow of despotism, like that 
of which he was afterwards to be the wiU- 
2!^g slave, or of which he was at all times 
ready to become the slave if the liber- 
ties of a nation could be sold by his single 
voice. 

Such is the instant sympathy of our na- 
ture, with all who are oppressed. We may 
cease to feel it, indeed, but many years of 
sordid selfishness must first have quenched 
in us every thing which is noble, and made us 
truly as much slaves ourselyes as those 
whose virtue and happiness are indifferent 
to us. To be free, to have the qiind of a 
freeman, is not to consider hberty as a pri- 
vilege which a few only are to enjoy, and 
which, lil^e some narrow and lipaited good, 
would becopae less by distribution ; it is to 
wish, and to wish ardently, that all partook 
the blessingp What should we tfiink of any 
one who, enjoying the pleasures of vision, and 
the inestimable instruction which that de- 
lightful sense has yielded to him, and con- 
tinues every moment to ;n6ld, could hear 
vnthout pity of a whole natiop of the blind ? 
And yet, how slight would be the cruelty of 


such indifference, compared with the guilt of 
those who, enjoying themselves the blessings 
of a liberal system of government, should yet 
feel a sort of malignant triumph in the 
thought that other nations do not enjoy a 
hberty like that which they so justly prize, — 
that there are many millions of human beings, 
gathered together in tribes which exist stiU, 
as their ancestors have for ages existed, in a 
state of moral darkness, compared with which 
bhndness to the mere sunshine is hut an evil 
of little moment! 

O Liberty ! thou goddess, heavenly bright. 

Profuse of bliss, and pregnant with delight ; 

Eternal pleasures in tny presence reign. 

And smiling Plenty leads thy wanton tram , 

Eased of her load, Subjection grows moie light. 

And Poverty looks cheerful in thy sight ; 

Thou mak’st the gloomy face of Nature gay, 

Giv’st beauty to the sun, and pleasure to the day.** 

j The power however which consists in mere 
freedom from constraint, is but a negative 
power. That of which we are at present to 
consider the desire, is the positive power 
which one individual may exercise over .other 
individuals. 

In a former lecture^ in which we consider- 
ed the desire of action, we saw the very im- 
portant advantage of this desire, that prompts 
man incessantly to rise from the indolence in 
which he might otherwise lie torpid. Our 
desire of power may he considered as in a 
great measure connected with this general de- 
sire of action. We feel a pleasure of no 
slight kind in the consciousness of our mere 
animal energies, as energies inherent in our 
nature, and obedient to our will. This pride 
of exercise is one of the first pleasures which 
we discover in the infant, whose eye shows 
visible delight at all the little wonders which 
he is capable of producing himself, far more 
than at such as are merely exhibited to him. 
He is pleased indeed when we shake for the 
first time the bells of his little rattle, before 
we put it into bis own hands ; but when he 
has it in his own hands, and makes himself 
the noise, which is then such delightful mu. 
sic to his ear, his rapture is far more than 
doubled. He repeats it .instantly, as if wish- 
ing to be quite certain that he is capable of 
executing so marvellous a thing, and the cer- 
tainty makes his pleasure still greater than 
before ; till, weary of a power of which he can 
no longer doubt, and stimulated by new ob- 
jects to new exercises, he again desires some- 
thing else, and enjoys, and is proud, and 
again grows weary of the past, to grow after- 
wards weary of the future. In boyhood, 
what competitions of this sort, what eager- 
ness to discover ho\^ fast we can run, how 
far we can leap ! Every game which then 
amuses and occupies us, may be considered 
as a sort of trial of our strength, or agility, or 
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bkill, of some of those qualities in which 
power consists ; and we run or wrestle with 
those with whom we are perhaps, in combats 
of a very different kind, to dispute in other 
yeais the prize of distinction in the various 
duties and dignities of life. 

Prom what we do immediately ourselves, 
the transition to what we do by the agency 
of others, is a very natural and obvious one. 
As we feel the power which we possess in 
being the fastest runner, or the most skilful 
wrestler, we feel also a sort of power m hav- 
ing the instruments best suited to the differ- 
ent games in which we may have to tiy oiir 
skill with the skill of others. In the early 
exercises and contentions of the play-ground, 
we are proud of having the best top, or the 
best bat ; we look on what they do for 
us as what we do ourselves, since they are 
ours as much as our own limbs are ours, — a 
sort of prolongation of the hands that wield 
them, obeying our will vdth the same ready 
ministry as that with which our hands them- 
selves more directly move at our bidding. 
We soon leam to be proud, in like manner, 
of having the best trained pointer, or the 
hoise that has trotted with us the gi-eatest 
number of miles in the shortest time ; and 
when we have once learned to appropriate to 
ourselves the achievements of these animals, 
we have veiy little moie to do in appropriat- 
ing to ourselves whatever is done by others 
of our own species, who have done what they 
have done, in obedience to us as truly as the 
horse has proceeded in the same line, or 
turned, or stopped, in obedience to our bridle. 
Every new being who obeys us is thus, as it 
were, a new faculty, or number of faculties, 
added to our physical constitution ; and it is 
not wonderful, therefore, that we should de- 
sire to extend the number of these adventi- 
tious faculties, more than that we should 
avail ourselves of the instruments of the op- 
tician for quickening our sight, or of a car- 
riage for conveying us over distances which 
it would have been impossible for us to tra.- 1 
verse with the same velocity on foot. i 

Such is the history of our desire of power. ' 
It begins with the pleasure of our mere bodi- 
ly energies, long before we aie capable of 
conceiving the very thought of operating on 
other beings like ourselves. But the pas- 
sion, which is at the first so easily and so 
simply gratified, without the mastery or the 
attempted subjugation of other minds, learns 
afterwards to consider these minds as almost 
the only objects on which it is at all impor- ; 
rant to operate ; they arq instruments of the 
great ^me of human ambition ; and in that | 
great game, independent of all patriotic feel- 1 
mgs, &e passion which is not new, though { 
its objects be new, takes pleasure in playing j 
with the interests of narions, and mana^ng j 
^hole subject multitudes, as it before took 
picture in wielding skilfidly ^racket at ten- , 


nis, or a mace at the billiard table ; or as, at 
a still earlier period, it occupied us with a 
sort of proud consciousness of command in 
running over a field, for the mere pleasure 
of moving limbs that w^ere scarcely felt by 
us to be our owm unlers when they were in 
motion. 

So universal is the desire of power over 
the minds of others, that there is perhaps no 
one who is wholly exenrpt from it. Even 
affection itself, which is so little m need of 
any additional chaim, derives from it some 
accession to the delight which it affords. 
That the absolute dependence of the infant 
renders still more vivid even the vivid emo- 
tions of parental love, no one, I conceive, can 
doubt ; and if man, by a different constitu- 
tion of his natm*e, could have been bom in- 
telligent as in maturer years, strong enough 
to be exposed to no peril from without, and 
fearless, therefore, not from ignorance of dan- 
ger, but from superiority to all the causes of 
injury by which it was likely for him tp be 
assailed; though the contemplation of the 
noble being to which they had given life must 
still have been attended with strong emotions 
of regard m the bosoms of those to whom the 
very excellence contemplated and admired by 
them, was almost a part of their own exist- 
ence ; it is not easy to imagine how very little 
would, in such circumstances of equality, have 
remained of that warm tenderness, which, in 
the present system of alternate feebleness and 
protection, connects so happily the progres- 
sive generations of mankind ; when the first 
look of love which the parents cast on the 
helplessness before them, is itself a proof 
that the unconscious object on which they 
gaze is to be helpless no more ; that weak as 
it may still he in itself, it is to be strong and 
powerful in the vigilant tenderness of their 
aid. * 

Such is the influence of the consciousness of 
a gentle and benevolent power in the exercise 
of parental love ; and is there no influence of 
this sort in the exercise of other regards of 
every species, — ^no feeling of reciprocal de- 
pendence for enjoyment, or rather of reci- 
procal power of conferring enjoyment, that 
sweetens the very enjoyment itself, making 
it us delightful to be the source of happiness 
as to be the object to whom the happiness 
ultimately flows ? It is sufficiently pleasing* 
indeed to love and to be loved, though these 
feelings were ail which friendship could yield ; 
but there is hkewise a pleasure in thinking 
that our feelings need only to be expressed, 
to become the feelings too of those who, lov-^ 
ing us, can scarcely fail to love whatever we 
love. Nor is it to our pleasures of affection on- 
ly that this moral influence of power extends ; 
it extends in some measure also to the de- 
lightful consciousness of all our virtues. If 
suffering were to be relieved, it would surely 
be of very little consequence to the happi- 
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ness of the world by whom the relief was 
given ; if vice were to be made sensible of 
its guilt, of little consequence from whom the 
purer views that enbghten it were derived ; 
but though it would be of the same moment 
to the world in general, it would be very far 
from being so to us. We should delight 
in the effects, indeed, whoever might have 
produced them ; but our delight would be 
very different if omselves had been the in- 
struments. 

The difference, so great in these two cases, 
is not to be considered as arising wholly from 
the mere self-approbation of our action as 
virtuous ; for if we had truly felt the wish of 
extending the same good, and the same re- 
solute willingness to make the personal sa- 
crifices that might be necessary to purchase 
the extension of it, our virtue, as far as our 
merit or our conscience is concerned, would 
be the same, not from the pride that our 
name would be long remembered, as connected 
with the remembrance of an action that had 
been beneficial to mankind ; though the 
pleasure of this generous connexion of our 
image, or our name, may mingle, with no 
shght accession of joy, even in the pure and 
tranquil retrospects of those who have been 
unostentatiously good ; but, in some degree 
at least, from the mere feeling of the action 
as a work of ours, as that w^hich we have had the 
conscious power of producing, the feeling of 
the tie which connects that happiness of 
others, at which we rejoice with our own 
mind as its cause, and which, next to 
the certainty of having done what hea- 
ven itself approves, is perhaps the most 
delightful element in our remembrance of vir- 
tue. I 

It is tbe same in works of pqrer intellect. 
The gravest and most retired philosopher, 
^^ho scarcely exists out of his hbrary, in giv- 
ing to the world the result of many years of 
meditation, dehghts indeed in the truths 
which he has discovered, and in the advan- 
tage which they may directly or indirectly 
afford to some essential interests of society ; 
but though these are the thoughts on which, 
if his virtue be equal to his wisdom, he may 
dwell with greatest satisfaction, there still 
comes proudly across his mind, a feeling of 
leasure in the thought of the power which 
e is exercising, or is soon to exercise over 
the mmds of others. He is certainly far 
more pleased, that the truths which are to 
effect the general change of opinion, are 
truths discovered by him, than if exactly the 
same beneficial effect had flowed from dis- 
coveries made by any other person ; a^d 
though the chief part of this pleasure may 
unquestionably be traced to the love of glory, 
and the anticipation of the glory which is 
loved, much of it as unquestionably flows 
from the internal feeling of the power which 
he exercises, and which he has the trust of 


being able to exercise again in similar cir- 
cumstances, — a power which is more dehght- 
ful to him indeed when accompanied with 
celebrity, but of which the very secret con- 
sciousness is itself a delight that is almost 
like glory to his mind. 

When the orator is employed in some great 
cause that is worthy of his eloquence ; as- 
serting, against the proud and the powerful, 
the right of some humble sufferer, who h^a 
nothing to vindicate his right but justice 
and the eloquence of his protector ; or rous- 
ing a senate, too apt perhaps to think only ot 
the privileges of a few, or of the interests or 
supposed interests of one people, to the con- 
sideration of the great nghts of mankind, of 
every colour and country ; forcing, as it were, 
upon their eyes, atiocities which they had 
perhaps at a distance long sanctioned or per- 
mitted, and absolving, or at least flnishing, by 
tbe virtuous triumph of a single hour, the 
guilt of many centuries ; in such cases, in- 
deed, if the orator, while the happiness and 
misery, the virtue and vice, the glory and in- 
famy of nations are depending on his voice, 
can think within himself of the power which 
he is exercising, he would be unworthy at 
once of the cause which he pleads, and of 
the eloquence with which he may be plead- 
; ing it ; but when the victory is won, when 
all the advantages which are to flow from it 
have been felt with delight, we may then al- 
low some feeling of additional gratification 
to arise in the mind even of the most virtu- 
ous, at the thought of that energy which was 
so successfully exercised, before which every 
heart that did not gladly yield to its influence, 
shrunk as from something dreadful and ir- 
resistible ; that had swept away all subter- 
fuges of hypocrisy, and left nothing behind 
but conviction, and joy, and dismay. There 
are causes in which not to rejoice in the pos- 
session of eloquence would be almost to be 
indifferent to the blessings to which it may 
lead. The patriot, whom the corrupt trem- 
ble to see arise, may well feel a grateful sa- 
tisfaction in the mighty power which heaven 
has delegated to him, wheu he thinks that 
he has used it only for purposes which hea- 
ven approves ; for the freedom, and peace, 
and prosperity of his own land, and for all 
that happiness which the lami that is dearest 
to him can diffuse to every nation that is 
within the sphere of its influence or exam- 
ple. 

The power which mind exercises over 
mind in the cases as yet considered by us, is 
an intellectual or moral agency, underived 
from any foreign source, and wholly personal 
to the individual who exercises it. But there 
is a power which is, for the time, far more 
extensive, and capable of being coveted by 
minds which are incapable of feeling and ap- 
preciating the mtellectual or moral excellencct 
This is the power which high station coiif 
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fers ; tlie power of forcing obedience even 
nj^n the reluctant, and, in many cases, of 
Winning obedience, from that blind respect 
which the multitude are always sufficiently 
disposed to feel for the follies as for the vir- 
tues of those above them. Much of the plea- 
sure attached to the conception of this power, 
like that which attends every other species 
of power, arises, it must he admitted, from 
the glo^ which is supposed to attend the 
possession of official dignities ; but the de- 
sire of the power itself would be one of the 
strongest of the passions of men, though this 
mere power were all which station conferred. 
To know that there are a number of beings, 
endowed with many energies which nature 
seemed to have made absolutely independ- 
ent of us, who are constantly ready to do 
whatever we may order them to do, in obe- 
dience to our veiy caprice, is to us, as I have 
already said, very nearly the same thing, as 
if some extension of our faculties had been 
given to us, by the addition of all their 
powers to our physical constitution. If these 
instruments pf power were mere madimes, 
which subserviency to us could not in any 
degree debase, and which could be kept in 
order without any great anxiety on our part, 
and without occupying that room which 
the living instruments occupy, we should all 
probably feel the desire of possessing these 
subsidiary faculties, since not to wish for 
some of them at least would be like indiffer- 
ence whether we had two arms or only one 
distinct or indistinct vision, a good or bad 
memoiy. We are not, with respect to any 
or our faculties, like that marvellous runner 
m the fairy tale, who was so very nimble as 
to be obliged to tie his legs that he might 
notnm too fast. Oiu* powers, bodily or 
mental, never seein fo us to require any such 
voluntary retardation ; and however well fit- 
ted ^ey may be for the circumstances in 
whvjh we are placed, we are yet desirous of 
being able to do .more than, as individuals, 
we are capable of doing, and would gladly, 
therefore, avail ourselves of the supplemental 
lO^ery, or of such parts of it as would 
rait best our particular wishes and purposes. 
But tjie parts of the piachinery of power are 
hving beings like ourselves ; and fond as we 
are of the purposes which we may be desir- 
ous of executing by means of them, we have, 
if we be virtuous, moral affections that pre- 

tof fte liberty aad happiness of others, we so 
ipuch prefer their &eedom to our personal 
^nvcniencies that we never encroach on it 
VVe do not covet so much the pride of him 
wto spes a T^le multitude busy only in 
f^pnnghjs favolous and ever-changing ^e- 
^ ^hom tlm world 

mS-h who sees around him a 

happy m their own domestic occu- 
pations, feehng for him only that friendship 


’ which the heart spontaneously offers, and as- 
sisting him only with those social services 
which it is delightful to give, and which, as 
given with delight, it is dehghtful also to re- 
ceive. 

^ When I say, that a virtuous lover of man- 
kind would desire this latter happiness more 
than the other, I know well that there are 
many minds of which I must not consider 
myself as expressing the choice ; minds which 
value the power merely as*power; which feci 
It, therefore, with more pleasure the more 
servile the multitude of their dependents 
may be ; and which, in their endeavours to 
rise above the crowd, see no slavery too 

mean for themselves to endure, if they can 

purchase, by their own voluntary degrada- 
tion, the pleasure of commanding. 

He who feels within himself the talents 
which must render his exaltation eminently 
useful to mankind, and who wishes for 
power, that there may be more virtue and 
more happiness in the world, than if he had 
not been elevated, would indeed be guiltv 
of crimmaJ self-indulgence, if he were to re- 
sign himself to the enjoyments of private life, 
and to neglect the honourable means of ris- 
ing to a station which his virtues and tdents 
I would render truly honourable. To such a 
mmd, however, ambition presents no anxie- 
ties ; because, though there maynot be the hap- 
piness of attaining a more useful station, there 
IS stiU the happiness of being useful in the 
station already possessed; and it presents no 
oisgmc^ even in failure, because the disgrace 
which the heart feels is only for those who 
nave failed in dishonourable wishes, or who 
have sought what is honourable in itself by 
the use of dishonourable means. 

But, of the multitude of the ambitious, 
how few are there of this noble class I how 
intmitely more numerous they who seek ixm 
power only what the virtuous man does not 
vnsn so much, as consent to. bear in it for 
the greater good which may attend it ! How 
many who labour perhaps through a long 
hfe of Ignominy, to be a little more guiltv 
than It is possible for them to be with the 
na^ov^memis of guilt which they possess, 
and \^o die at last without attaining that 

crawled 

and prototed themselves, and been every 
I thing which a virtuous man would not be 
even for a single moment, for all which kings! 
or the fa.voTnites of kings, could offer! If 
they fail in their ignoble ambition, it is easy 
to see what misery they have earned ; and 
if even they succeed at last, what is it which 
tney gam ? There is no pleasure in what they 

wwTa inferior to something 

whch they wish with a still more ardent an. 

mcof®. • “ The passion which toi 

ments them, as Seneca says, “ is like a 
fl^e wkchbums with more violence the 
more fuel there may have previously been 
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added to the conflagration. ” “ Eo mai] ora cu- 
pimus, quo majora venerunt : ut flammae 
infinito acnor vis est, quo ex majore incen- 
dio emicmt. Aeque ambitio non patitur 
quenquam in ea mensura honorum conquies- 
cere, quae quondam ejus fuit impudens vo- 
tum. Nemo agit de tribunatu gratias, sed 
queritur quod non est ad praeturam usque 
perductus. Nec haec grata est, si deest con- 
sulatus : ne hie quidem satiat, si unus est. 
Ultra se cupiditas porrigit, et felicitatem su- 
am non intelligit, quia non unde venerit re- 
spicit, sed quo tendat.”* The happiness en- 
joyed by one who has risen to power by ig- 
noble means, is perhaps less than that of the 
most abject of those who depend on him ; 
and the dignity which he has attained, and 
knows not how to enjoy, however splendid 
it may be as a mark of distinction, is m this 
very distinction, a mark of nothing so much 
as of the unworthiness of him who possesses 
it, — a memorial of crimes or follies, which, 
m another situation, would have been unno- 
ticed or forgotten ; but which are now forc- 
ed on the continued execration or contempt 
of mankind ; and in the consciousness or 
dread of this general feeling, are forced, too, 
more frequently than they would otherwise 
have arisen, on the shame and remorse of 
him who feels, that in purchasing with them 
every thing else, he has not purchased with 
them happiness. 

In the great scale of power, which ascends 
from the lowest of the people to the sove- 
reign, to whom all are submitted ; in which 
the inferior, at every stage, is paying court 
to his superior, and receiving it, in his turn, 
from those who are inferior to himself, it is 
not easy to say at what point of the scale 
the pleasure of the homage is most sincerely 
felt. There is much truth in one of Field- 
king’s lively pictures of this sort of homage, 
in which he reduces the difference of power 
to the different hours of the day at which 
we are great men. “ With regard to time, 
it may not be unpleasant,” he says, ** to sur- 
vey the picture of dependence like a kmd of 
ladder. As, for instance, early in the morn- 
ing arises the postillion, or some other boy, 
which great families no more than great ships 
are without, and falls to brushing the clothes, 
and cleaning the shoes of John the footman, 
who, being drest himself, applies his hands 
to the same labours for Mr. Secondhand, 
the squire’s gentleman ; the gentleman, in 
the dike manner, a httle later in the day, at- 
tend the squire; the squire is no sooner 
equipt than he attends the levee of my lord, 
which is no sooner over, than my lord him- 
self is seen at the levee of the favourite, who, 
after the hour of homage is at an end, ap- 
pears himself to pay homage to the levee of 
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his sovereign. Nor is there, perhaps, in 
this whole ladder of dependence, any one 
step at a greater distance from the other 
than the first from the second ; so that to a 
philosopher, the question might only seem, 
whetheryou would choose to be a great manat 
six m the morning, or at two in the afternoon. ” 

That there is more true happiness in the 
enjoyments of private life than in the pur- 
suits of ambition, is one of those common- 
places of morality, which the experience of 
every day confirms ; but which, as that very 
experience shows, have httle effect in over- 
coming the passion itself, and which are thus 
ineffectual, because the passion does not re- 
late only to the particular purposes of the in- 
dividual, but is placed in our bosom for pur- 
poses of general advantage, which we are to 
execute, perhaps, without knowing that we 
are promoting any ends but those of our own 
selfish desire. 

« The poor man’s son,” says Dr- Smith, in 
one of the most eloquent passages of his very 
eloquent work, — “the poor man’s son, whom 
heaven, in its anger, has visited with ambition, 
when he begins to look around him, admires 
the condition of the rich. He finds the cottage 
of his father too small for his accommoda- 
tion, and fancies he should be lodged more 
at his ease in a palace. He is displeased 
with being obliged to walk afoot, or to en- 
I dure the fatigue of riding on horseback. He 
sees his superiors carried about in machines, 
and imagines that in one of these he could 
travel with less inconveniency. He feeis 
himself naturally indolent, and willing to 
serve himself with his own hands as little as 
I possible ; and judges that a numerous retinue 
; of servants would save him from a great deal 
of trouble. He thinks if he had attained all 
these, he would sit still contentedly, and be 
qniet, enjoying himself in the thought of the 
happiness and tranquillity of his situation. 
He IS enchanted with the distant idea of this 
felicity. It appears in his fancy like the hfe 
of some superior rank of beings ; and in or- 
der to arrive at it, he devotes himself for ever 
to the pursuit of wealth arid greatness. To 
obtain the convemencies which these afford, 
he submits in the first year, nay, m the first 
month of his application, to more fatigue o^ 
body, and more uneasiness of mind, than he 
could haye suffered^ through the whole of his 
life from the want'of them. He studies to 
(fistinguish himself in some laborious profes- 
sion. With the most unrelenting industry 
he labours night and day to acquire talents 
superior to all his competitors. He endea- 
vours next to bring those talents into public 
view ; and with equal assiduity solicits every 
opportunity of employment. For this pur- 
pose he makes his court to all mankind ; he 
serves those whom he hates, and is obse- 
quious to those whom he despises. Through 
the whole of his life, he pursues the idea of 
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a certain artificial and elegant repose, which as much, and sometimes more exposed than 
he may never arrive at ; for which he sacri- before, to anxiety, to fear, and to sorrow ; to 
fices a real tranquillity, that is at all times in diseases, to danger, and to death.”* 
his power, and which, if in the extremity of Such is the madness of ambition m the 
old age, he should at last attain to it, he will individual himself. But it is not of a sin- 
find to be in no respect preferable to that gle member of the social multitude, it is 
humble security and contentment which he of the great interests of mankina that we 
had abandoned for it. It is then in the last should think ; and in relation to these, what 
dregs of life, his body wasted with toil and admirable general purposes does this very 
diseases, his mind galled and ruffled by the madness promote ! The labour to which the 
memory of a thousand injuries and disap- individual submits without profit, is not pro- 
pointments, which he imagines he has met fitless to the community. In far the great- 
with from the injustice of his enemies, or from er number of instances, he is promoting then 
the perfidy and ingratitude of his friends, that advantage, careless as he may seem, and care., 
he begins at last to find that wealth and less as he truly is of it. In thinking of am- 
greatness are mere trinkets of frivolous uti- bition, as it may thus operate in its relation 
lity, no more adapted for procuring ease of to mankind, the moralist is too apt to dwell 
body or tranquillity of mind, than the twee- on the great and visible desolations to which 
zer-cases of the lover of toys ,* and like them in a few striking cases it gives rise, when the 
too, more troublesome to the person who ambitious man has the power of leading ar- 
carries them about with him, than all the ad- mies and forcing nations to be slaves, and of 
vantages they can afford him are commodi- achieving all that iniquity which the audaci- 
ous. To one who was to hve alone in a de- ous heart of man may have had the guilt and 
solate island, it might be a matter of doubt, folly of considering as greatness. We forget 
perhaps, whether a palace, or a collection of or neglect, merely because they are less 
such small conveniencies as are commonly striking than those rare evils, the immediate 
contained in a tweezer-case, would contri- beneficial influence which the passion is con- 
bute most to his happiness and enjoyment, stantly exercising in the conduct of thehum- 
If he is to hve in society, indeed, there can bier individuals, whose power under the pre. 
be no comparison; because in this, as in all ventive guardianship of laws, is hmited to ac- 
other cases, we constantly pay more regard tions that scarcely can fail to be of service to 
to the sentiments of the spectator, than to the community. All the works of human 
those of the person principally concerned, industry are, in a great measure, referable to 
and consider rather how his situation will an ambition of some sort, that, however 
appear to other people, than how it will ap- humble it may seem to minds of proud- 
pear to himself. But in the languor of dis- er views, is yet relatively as strong as the 
ease, and the weariness of old age, the plea- ambition of the proudest. We toil, that 
sures of the vain and empty distinctions of we may have some little influence, or some 
greatness disappear. To one in this situa- little distinction, however small the number 
tion, they are no longer capable of recom- of our inferiors may he ; and the toils which 
mending those toilsome pursuits in which raise to the petty distinction, axe toils of pub- 
they had formerly engaged him. In his lie, though humble utility; and even the* 
heart he curses ainbition, and vainly regrets means of distinction which the opulent 
the ease and the indolence of youth, plea- possess, are chiefly in the support of those, 
sures which are fled for ever, and which he who, but for the pride which supports them, 
has foolishly sacrificed for what, when he has while it seems only to impose on them the 
got it, can afford him no real satisfaction, labour of ministering to all the various wants 
Power and riches appear then to be what of their luxury, would have little to hope from 
they are, enormous and operose machines, a charity that might not be easy to be excit- 
contrived to produce a few trifling conve- ed by the appearance of mere suffering in 
niencies to the body, consisting of springs the those slight and ordinary degrees in which it 
most nice and delicate, which must be kept makes its appeal rather to the heart than to 
in order with the most anxious attention, the senses. It is this silent influence of the 
and which, in spite of all our care, are ready passion, contributing to general happiness, 
every moment to burst into pieces, and to where general happiness is not even an ob- 
crush in their ruins their unfortunate pos- ject of thought, which it is most delightful to 
sessor*^ They are immense fabrics, which trace ; and it is an influence which is felt in 
it requires the labour of a hfe to raise, which every place, at every moment, while the ra- 
thxeaten every moment to overwhelm the vages of political ambition, desolating as they 
persEon that dwells in them, and which, while may be in their temporary violence, pass 
they stand, though they may save him from away, and give place to a prosperity hke that 
some snaall^ ineonvemencies, can protect him which they seemed wholly to overwhelm,— 
from none of the severer inclemencies of the 

season. They keep off the summer shower, — — — 

not the winter storm ; but leave him always Theory of Moral Sentimenti, Part iv. c I, 
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a prosperity wliichj as the result of innumer- 
able labours, and therefore of innumerable 
wishes that have prompted these labours, 
rises again, and continues thi’ough a long 
period of years by the gentler influenee of 
'ihose very principles to which before it owed 
Is destruction. 

But while we perceive with gladness the 
happy social uses to which nature has made 
the passion for p(»ver in mankind instrumen- 
tal, or rather, to speak with more accm'acy, 
the uses for which nature has made us sus- 
ceptible of this passion, and while we know 
well, that the world, therefore, never can be 
without those who will be moved by ambi- 
tion to seek the honours and dignities which 
it IS necessary for the happiness of the world 
that some should seek, it is pleasing for those 
whose fortune or whose wishes lead them to 
more tranquil and happier, though less en- 
vied occupations, to think that the happiness 
which so many are seeking, is not confined 
by nature to the dignities which so very few 
only are capable of attaining, that it is as 
wide as the situations of men, and that, while 
no rank is too high for the enjoyment of vir- 
tue, theie is no rank that can be regarded as 
too low for it. It has been as truly as elo- 
quently said, that “ when Pro\ddence divid- 
ed the earth among a few lordly masters, it 
neither forgot nor abandoned those who 
seemed to have been left out in the partition. 
These last, too, enjoy their share of all that 
it produces. In what constitutes the real 
happiness of human life, they are in no re- 
spect inferior to those who would seem so 
much above them. In ease of body and peace 
of mind, all the different ranks of life are 
nearly upon a level ; and the beggar, who suns 
himself by the side of the highway, posses- 
ses that security which kings are %htmg 
^for.”* 


LECTURE LXIX. 

in. PROSPECTIVE EMOTIONS 6. DESIRE OF 

POWER — OF INDIRECT POWER, AS IN AVA- 
RICE. 

Gentlemen after the remarks which I 
made in my last Lecture on power, as an 
immediate object of desire, we are naturally 
led to consider that peculiar and very inter- 
esting modification of the desire of power, 
in which the object seems to be less the di- 
rect command itself, than the means by which 
the command may indirectly be eifercised. 
Such is that form of ambition which is com- 
monly denominated avarice. 

By the affections which we excite, — ^by 
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our talents, whether of pure reason or of eb- 
quence, — ^by the authority of public station 
we exercise, as you have seen, a ready do- 
minion over the minds of others. We ob- 
tain a command over them, which, though 
less direct, is not less powerful, by the pos- 
session of those things which they are desi- 
rous of possessing, and for which, accord- 
ingly, they are ready to dispose of their 
personal senuces, or to transfer to us some of 
those means of enjoyment which they possess, 
and of which we in our turn axe desirous. To 
have what all men wish to have, with the 
power of transferring it to them, is to have a 
dominion over every thing which they can 
transfer to us, equal to the extent of the 
wishes on their part. 

Of the power of gratifying these wishes, 
wealth is the universal representative, or ra- 
ther the universal instrument. To possess 
it, is to exercise a sway less obvious indeed, 
but, in its extent far more impenal than that 
which ever rewarded or punished the suc- 
cessful arms of the most illustrious conquer- 
or, — a sway as universal as the wishes of 
mankind, — a sway, too, which is exercised in 
every case without compulsion, and even 
with an eagerness, on the part of him who 
obeys, equal to that which is felt by him who 
is obeyed. 

What conqueror is there, who has not 
seen, beyond the march of his armies, some 
stubborn tribe that resisted still the force 
which had crushed whole nations in its 
dreadful career ; beyond which, if they too 
had been crushed, some other tribe as stub- 
born would still have nsen, to remind the 
victor of his weakness, even at the very mo- 
ment in which his sway was stretched over a 
wider space than had ever been covered with 
slavery and misery before by a single indivi- 
dual ? The empire which a rich man exer-% 
cises finds no nation or tribe that wishes to 
resist it. It commands the services of man 
wherever man can be reached, because it of- 
fers to the desires of man the power of ac- 
quiring whatever objects of external enjoy- 
ment he is most eager to acquire. From 
the north to the south, from the east to the 
west, every thing that can be rendered active 
IS put in motion by him, who remains tran- 
quilly at home exciting the industry of those 
of whose very existence he is ignorant, and 
receiving the products of labour for his own 
use, without knowing from whom he receives 
them. It is almost as in the magic stories 
of romance in which the hero is represented 
as led from the castle-gate by hands that are 
mvisible to him, ushered to a splendid ban- 
quet, where no one seems present, where 
wine is poured into the goblet before him at 
his very wish, and luxurious refreshment af- 
ter refreshment appears upon the board, 
but appears as if no hand had brought it. 
To the rich man, m like manner, whatever he 
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wishes seems to come merely because he 
wishes it to come. Without knowing who 
they are who are contributing to his idle 
luxury, be receives the gratification itself, 
and receives it from hands that operate as in- 
visibly as the fairy hands at the banquet. 
He gathers around him the products of every 
sea and every soil. The sunshine of one 
climate, the snows of another are made sub- 
sidiary to his artificial wants ; and though it 
IS impossible to discern the particular arms 
which he is every instant setting in motion, 
or the particular efforts of inventive thought 
which he is eveiy instant stimulating, there 
can be no doubt that such a relation truly 
exists, which connects with his wishes and 
with his power the industry of those who 
labour on the remotest comer of the earth 
which the enterprising commerce of man can 
reach. 

Since the possession of wealth is thus the 
possession of indirect power over the labour 
of millions, it is not wonderful that our desire 
pf every gratification, which the labour of 
millions can afford, should he attended with 
the desire of that by which the labour that is 
to minister to our gratification can be com- 
manded. When viewed in this light, the 
desire of wealth is only another form of those 
very desires to which wealth can he render- 
ed instrumental, by affording them the means 
of indulgence. 

But the passion assumes a very different 
appearance, when it seems confined to the 
means of exercising an indirect command 
over the labours of others, without the shght- 
est intention of exercising that sway, certain- 
ly without the least attempt to exercise it. If 
he who was most desirous of wealth were 
most desirous of obtaining with it those en- 
joyments, in relation to which alone wealth 
4 has any value, there would be no mystery in 
avarice ; and we should scarcely think of 
giving it a name as a separate passion dis- 
tinct from the passions to which it was sub- 
servient, and of which it was only represent- 
ative. But it hajppens, that though prodi- 
gality may, in aU cases, or nearly in all cases, 
be considered as connected with avarice, 
avarice very often exists, and is characteriz- 
ed as avarice only when it exists, without 
any disposition to employ for purposes of en- 
joyment what it is so eager to acquire. The 
mere gold is valued as if it were a source of 
every happmess, when every happiness which 
it trmy affords, and without relation to which 
it is nothing, is despised as if of little value 
compared with that which derives from its 
power over the very enjoyments that are de- 
spised, all the absolute value which it pos- 
sesses. 

The anchoret who, to render himself more 
acceptable to God, retires from the society 
and service of man ; who sleeps upon the 
»earth ; who wraps his feeble limbs in the 


coarsest garments ; who lives on roots and 
water, and sees his meagre frame waste every 
day, without a wish to restore its vigour by 
a diet of richer nourishment, is one whose 
superstitious weakness we may lament, 
while we respect the very error from which 
it flows. But what should we thmk of him, 
if, while he slept upon the earth, and cover- 
ed himself with sackcloth, and scarcely tast- 
ed even his scanty food, he were desirous of 
amassing the means of acquiring the softest 
couches, the most splendid robes, the rich- 
est fare, the most magnificent palaces? 
Even this inconsistency is not all which the 
world exhibits. There are human beings, 
anchorets of a more ignoble order, who sub- 
mit voluntarily to all these privations, and 
who feel at the same time this very desire of 
wealth which such privations render abso- 
lutely superfluous, who have the still" great- 
er inconsistency of desiring to possess means 
of luxurious enjoyments, while they already 
have these means in their possession, — who 
sleep on the earth, not because they think 
that God has prohibited every sensual indul- 
gence, but because they fear that their 
couches, if they were to lie upon them, would 
be sooner worn out ; who clothe themselves 
in rags, not from humility, but from pride, 
that trembles lest it should afterwards have 
to appear in rags ; and who, in the midst of 
inesdiaustible abundance, starve, because 
they do not know how soon, if a thousand 
improbable things should happen, they may 
afterwards be obliged to star\^e. 

Poverty, it has been said, has many wants , 
but avarice is in want of every thing. 

Desunt inopme multa, avantiae omiua. 

** The wealth which the miser only calls his 
own,” says Cyprian, ‘‘ he guards in his cof-^ 
fers with the same anxiety of watchfulness, 
as if it were the money of another committed 
to his charge ; he has no other possession of 
it, than as hindering others to possess it.” — 
“Pecuniam suam dicunt, quam, velut alienam, 
domi^ clausam, sollicito labore custodiunt. 
Possident ad hoc tantum, ne possidere alter 
liceat.” 

The picture which Pope gives us of a cele- 
brated miser, in one of his Moral Essays, 
absurd, and almost inconsistent with human 
reason as the character may se^m to be, is 
yet a picture of no small number of mankind j 
and when the character, in all its deformity, 
is not to be traced, there axe still some fea- 
tures of it that present themselves to the ob- 
server, in many individuals who are misers 
only in certain circumstances, or at certain 
moments, and who would be astonished if 
we were to attach to them so disgraceful a 
name. 

After describing the miserable flock-bed, 
in the worst inn’s worst room, in which the 
Duke of Buckingham, once that life of 
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pleasure, and that soul of whim,” closed his 
wretched existence, the poet continues, — 

His Grace’b fate sage Cutler could foresee. 

And well, he thought, advised him, Live like me.” 
As well, his Grace replied, “ Like you. Sir John I 
That I can do when all I have is gone.’* 

Resolve me. Reason, which of these is worse. 

Want with a full, or with an empty purse ? 

Thy life more wretched, Cutler, was confess’d,— 
Anse and tell me, was thy death more bless’d ? 

Cutler saw tenants break, and houses fall. 

For very want— he could not build a wall. 

His only daughter m a stranger’s power. 

For very want, — he could not pay a dower. 

A few grey hairs his reverend temples crown’d ; 

’Twas very want that sold them for two pound. 

What even denied a cordial at his end, 

Banish’d the doctor, and expell’d the friend > 

What but a want, which you perhaps think mad. 

Yet thousands feel, the want of what he had I* 

I have already said, that if avarice consist- 
ed merely in the desire of obtaining the 
wealth by which we might command the 
gratification of our direct desires, there would 
be nothing in it at all mysterious, since it 
would be only another form of these very de- 
sires ; and that the mystery of this strange 
passion arises only when the enjoyments 
which It could command are sacrificed to the 
mere possession of the means of command- 
ing them. It then, indeed, presents pheno- 
mena truly worthy of being analysed, not 
merely as striking in themselves, but as 
illustrative of some of the most important 
general principles of our mental constitu- 
tion. 

It is, in the first place, sufficiently evident 
that the avarice does not arise from any es- 
sential quality of the wealth itself as a mere 
substance. You cannot suppose that, inde- 
pendent of the relative value which the com- 
parative scarcity of these two metals has 
produced, a mass of gold would be much 
more desirable than a mass of iron. It must 
originally, then, in the eyes of the miser, as 
of every other person, have derived its high 
*^alue from the command over the labour of 
others, or the actual possessions of others, 
which it was capable of transfemng to 
every one into whose hands it might pass, 
or from the distinction which the possession 
of what is rare and universally desired always 
confers. 

The common theory of the value attached 
by the miser to the mere symbol of enjoy- 
ment, is that the symbol, by the influence of 
the general laws of association, becomes re- 
presentative of the enjoyment itself. We 
have so frequently considered money as that 
which afibrds us various pleasures, that the 
value which we attach to the pleasures them- 
selves, is transferred to that which we know 
will always produce them when exchanged 
for the enjoyment ; and there can be no ques- 
tion that such an association does truly take 
place, and mu-ij take place, though not in a 


few individuals only, but in all mankind, as 
long as this well known principle of the ge- 
neral mental constitution continues to ope- 
rate. But still, it must be remembered that 
the mystery in this case remains very nearly 
the same as before. The theory accounts in- 
deed, and accounts most satisfactorily, for a 
value beyond its intrinsic use, which the miser, 
like everyone else, may attach to gold; but it 
does not explain the peculiar associations in 
his mind which form the very difficulty in ques- 
tion, that very high value which he alone disco- 
vers in it ; a value so far surpassing that of the 
quantity of enjoyment which it may command, 
that the miser seldom thinks of spending, 
that is to say, of exchanging the mere sym- 
bol of enjoyment for the enjoyment itself, 
while he thinks with insatiable avidity of ac- 
cumulating what IS not to be spent. The 
common theory, therefore, is manifestly de- 
fective. Let us inquire, then, whether a nicer 
analysis may not afford us a solution. 

No one, I conceive, originally, and with- 
out regard to its value m exchange, could 
prize a piece of gold much more than an 
equal bidk of any thing else that had physi- 
cal properties of equal direct utility ; and ori- 
ginally, too, I conceive, from the indisputable 
influence of time m all our desires, that if all 
other circumstances were the same, no one 
would prefer to a present pleasure, a pleasm-e 
of exactly the same intensity and duration at 
any distant period. For both these reasons, 
avarice, as it exists in maturer life, could not 
be an immediate passion, but must have re- 
quired certain circumstances to produce or 
foster it. 

The circumstances which I conceive to 
have most effect in heightening the value of 
the symbol orinstniment of enjoyment above 
the enjoyment itself, is the comparative per. 
manence of the one, and the very fugitive na- 
ture of the other. Before the boy lays out 
his penny in the purchase of an apple or 
orange, it appears to him valuable chiefly as 
the mode of obtaining the apple or orange. 
But the fruit, agreeable as it may have been 
while it lasted, is soon devoured, its value, 
with respect to him has wholly ceased, and 
the penny he knows is still in existence, and 
would have been still his own if the fruit had 
not been purchased. He thinks of the pen- 
; ny, therefore, as existing now, and existing 
! without any thing which he can oppose to it 
as equivalent, and the feeling of regret arises, 
— ^the wish that he had not made the pur- 
chase, and that the penny, as still existing, 
and equally capable as before of procuring 
some new enjoyment, had continued in his 
pocket. The feeling of regret thus as- 
sociated with the lo'ss of his penny, will, by 
frequent repetition, be still more intimately 
combined with the very conception of those 
little pmchases to which his appetites other- 
wise might lead him. It will seem a serious 
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evil to pait with that, the pain of having 
parted with which was a serious evil before. 
The regret of course must vary with the 
mode in which the hoy has most frequently 
laid out the contents of his little purse, so as 
to present, or not to present to his mind, 
the equivalent enjoyment for which the 
power of obtaining afterwards a similar 
amount of enjoyment was resigned. If he 
has purchased any thing w^hich retains a per- 
manent value, the regret will be less likely 
to arise, while the pleasure received from the 
purchase, as frequently presented to his 
mind during the permanent possession, will, 
on the contrary, accustom him to value mo- 
ney only as the instrument of obtaining what 
he feels to be so valuable. It will he the 
same as if he had given it away for the relief 
of distress, since in this case, though nothing 
absolutely permanent is possessed by him, 
the pleasure of the thought itself, as often as 
the thought recurs, may almost he consider- 
ed as something permanent. It is impossi- 
ble for him to think of his penny without 
thinking of this also, not as a pleasure whol- 
ly past, like that of fruit or sweetmeats de- 
voured, but as a pleasure still present and 
never-fading, and accompanied therefore 
with a feeling of satisfaction which precludes 
all regret. Our first expenses, then, like all 
the subsequent expenses of our maturer years, 
may be attended, according to circumstances, 
either with regret or satisfaction ; and it is 
not easy to say how much of the future ava- 
rice of the man may depend on the nature 
of a few purchases made by the hoy, accord- 
ing as these may have been of a kind to give 
greater or less occasion to the feeling of re- 
gret, and to the subsequent asscciation of 
this feeling wfith the very notion of any little 
expense. 

I may remark, by the \vay, the very early 
connexion which in this manner takes place 
between prodigality and avarice, — a con- 
nexion which continues to subsist, as I have 
already said, almost universally in maturer 
life* 

But to return our Uttle miser ; it must 
not he supposed that the regret which is 
early associated with expense, approaches 
the nature of that extieme fear of parting 
with money which constitutes the avarice of 
naanhood. All that is necessary is to pro- 
duce a slight terror of e:^ense, w^hich the 
habits of many years may strengthen into 
parsimony. In the boy it may be scarcely 
more than what is counted only frugality in a 
man, and ranked among the virtues; but a 
boy that is frugal as man is frugal, is a miser 
of other years. 

When the feeling of regret has been fre- 
quency blended in a very lively manner with 
the wuception of expense, it is of course 
readily suggested again in similar circum- 
In every purchase there must be 


something given away, as well as something 
received ; and, according as the mind is led 
more to the one or to the other of these, it 
will be more or less ready to make the ex- 
change. If its thought have turned chiefly 
to the agreeable object which it wishes to ac- 
quire, as, where the object is very pleasing, 
it will naturally do, unless counteracted by 
opposite suggestions it will gladly make the 
purchase ; but if, when any such wish arises, 
Its thought be turned, in consequence of for- 
mer feelings of regret, chiefly to that which 
it must give to obtain the object, and if the 
principal reflection he, How many other 
things as valuable, or more valuable, could 
this money procure, and what regret, there- 
fore, shall I afterwards feel if I have parted 
with it for this one,” the very desire of 
making the purchase may cease altogether, 
from the mere suggestion of the various other 
agreeable objects, the acquisition of which 
the purchase of this one would preclude. 
The frequent repetition of this deliberate re- 
jection, will of course connect more and more 
with the very feeling of deliberation, as to 
any little expense, that feeling of rejection 
which was its former attendant. 

I may remark, in the next place, that if a 
guinea were significant only of one species of 
enjoyment, to the same amount w'hich it 
might procure in exchange, its value \vould 
not be felt in so lively a manner, even by the 
most avaricious. But it recalls to the mind 
not one species of enjoyment merely which 
It might command, but as many species as 
there are objects to be purchased with it. 
The longer we dwell on it, therefore, the 
more valuable does it seem, because it sug- 
gests more of these equivalents, all of which 
it seems in his power of commanding them 
to condense within itself. Accordingly, to 
the miser, who is accustomed to this con- ^ 
templation, a guinea is almost like a thou- 
sand ; and it is not very wonderfttl, there- 
fore, that any single object which a guinea 
could purchase, should seem to him trifling, 
when compared with the precious com itself, 
which is felt as the equivalent of many. 

In a former lecture, when treating of the 
influence of habit, in endearing to us, with a 
value far beyond its intrinsic use, the most 
tiifl-ing object that has been long familiar to 
us, I endeavoured to account for this, in a 
great measure, by the number of past enjoy- 
ments, that were condensed, as it were, in 
our very notion of the object ; the loss of 
which, accordingly, seemed to us, by a sort 
of momentary illusion, to be not the loss of 
the trifling object alone, but the loss of those 
more important delights that give it an ima- 
ginary value, which it was impossible for us 
to separate from it. To part with it is in a 
great mea^e to part with all the pleasures 
that seem Wntained in its veiy nature, or of 
which, at least, it is representative to ouj* 
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thought. An illusion of the same kind, I 
conceive, operates very powerfully on the 
miser. He has so often meditated on the 
worth of a guinea, in its relation to different 
objects, that it appears to him not a mere 
piece of gold, nor the representative only of 
one small amount of enjoyment, but the 
power of obtaining almost innumerable things ; 
and the very conception of the loss of it is, 
therefore, like the loss, not of one of those 
things only, but of'tevery thing which it might 
have procured. It is as if he were giving 
away a treasure ; because it represents to his 
mind, in the conception of its various equi- 
valents, as many things as a treasure would 
be necessary for purchasing. 

There is another circumstance which I 
consider as having great weight with the mi- 
ser, though, when first stated, it may seem 
to you perhaps to imply an absurdity too 
great even for momentary illusion ; for the 
momentary illusion even of a mind subject 
to so much illusion as that of the miser must 
certainly be allowed to be, whatever theory 
we may form of its feelings. To the avari- 
cious there are two thoughts which may be 
regarded as almost constantly present, — ^the 
thought of what they possess, and the 
thought of some enormous sum, to which 
perhaps they look, as to the ultimate object 
of their sordid ambition. Every petty gam 
is no sooner made than it is instantly added 
to the sum already possessed, and the new 
amount repeatedly measured ivith the greater 
sum that is only hoped. It is valued not 
for itself only, but as a part of these far 
greater products. The loss of the small 
sum, therefore, however insignificant in it- 
self, is not the loss of it only, but is felt as if 
it were the loss of much more. It is as if 
the one hundred thousand pounds, or the 
half million, w^hich it was before so delight- 
^ful to contemplate, could no longer be con- 
templated with the same satisfaction,—- as if 
it, the splendid whole, had almost ceased to 
exist, by the loss of that which was one of 
its constituent parts. The illusion is but a 
momentary one indeed, yet still it recurs as 
often as the loss itself becomes an object of 
thought ; and a single guinea is thus regret- 
ted, almost with the same anguish of heart 
as if the loss of it had been actual poverty, 
because it is truly a part, and considered 
chiefly as a part of that great whole, the loss 
of which would, without all question, be ac- 
tual poverty. 

It is m this way, I conceive, that the mi- 
ser, when the avarice is extreme, seriously 
trembles at approaching poverty, when he is 
forced to be at the slightest expense. It is 
<jmte evident, that he could not seriously be- 
lieve this, if he discerned clearly the insignifi- 
cant proportion which the expense bore to 
his actual wealth. But it is a psirt of the 
whole; it is intimately associated with the 


conception of the whole ; and the loss of it, 
therefore, being inconsistent with the pos- 
session of the whole, seems for the moment 
to take that whole from him. He thinks, 
with a sort of giddy terror, that he is falling 
into poverty, firm as his golden support may 
be ; very nearly in the same way as one that 
stands on the brink of a precipice with the 
firmest footing, still feels every moment, in 
the vivid conception of the possible fall, as 
if he were truly tumbling do'syn the dreadful 
abyss. If a small parapet had been between 
him and the precipice, it could not have 
made his footing more firm, but it would 
have prevented the agony of giddy terror; if 
the few guineas, in like manner, had not 
been lost, the miser scarcely could be said 
to be richer than after the loss, but the con- 
ception of poverty would not have been ex- 
cited, that conception which rises to the 
mind with such increased reality when there 
is any real loss, however trifling, with the 
notion of which the imaginary loss of the 
whole actual wealth admits of being blended. 

Whatever truth there may be in this spe- 
^ culation, as to the momentary illusion by 
which the loss of a part, in consequence of 
the habit of Irequently dwelling on it as a 
part of a great whole, becomes for the mo- 
ment, like the loss of that great whole itself, 
— an illusion which seems to me to arise 
very naturally from the common principles 
of the mind, as exemplified in many other 
analogous feelings, and without which, or 
some similar illusion, it appears to me im- 
possible to account for all the phenomena of 
extreme avarice; still, whether this specula- 
tion be admitted or rejected, the remarks as 
to the influence of regret, in producing asso- 
ciations favourable to the production and 
grovrth of avarice, will not be the less just. 
While the laws of suggestion in the mind 
continue as at present, it is impossible that 
the feeling of regret should attend many lit- 
tle purchases which the child may have made, 
without some feeling of uneasiness in the si- 
milar purchases which he may be led to make 
again, — an uneasiness which those who know 
the growth of feelings in the mind from very 
small beginnings, will not be surprised to see 
afterwards expanded into all the anxieties 
and horrors, and madness of avarice. 

The chief circumstance of distinction, 
then, of the theory- which I have ventured to 
propose to you, from the evident inadequacy 
of the common theory, is, that instead of 
making the passion of the miser to depend 
on the pleasing association of enjoyment, it 
founds it chiefly on an association of an op- 
posite kind, of the ^painful feehng of regret. 
The remembi'ances* which rise to bis mind 
are not so much those of the few moments 
of some agreeable purchase, as of the ^ore 
lasting wish that the purchase had not been 
made. It is not happiness^ then, in its sha- 
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dowy form, which is for ever playing around 
his heart, even when he contemplates the 
very symbols of happiness. It is possible 
pain, not possible pleasure ; fear, far more 
than hope ; poverty itself, with all the 
wretched images of the wants that attend it, 
in the very redundancy of a wealth which it 
would weary every one but its never-weary 
possessor and calculator to compute. 

This theory of avarice, as founded on sug- 
gestions of regret and not of pleasure, ex- 
plains very readily some facts, which other- 
wise, I cannot but think, would be absolute- 
ly inexphcable. Nothing is more truly re- 
markable, for example, than the dispropor- 
tioned vexation of the miser at losses of very 
different amount. The loss of a guinea, or 
even of a shilling, gives him frequently the 
same uneasiness as the loss of a thousand 
guineas ; and he who would not give away 
a guinea without the most compunctious ter- 
ror, has sometimes been known to give away 
one thousand, perhaps with less difficulty, 
certainly with less appearance of anxiety, 
than if it had been a much smaller sum. 
The reason of this apparent disproportion I 
conceive to be, that the feeling of regret, 
which I regard as the predominant feelmg in 
the complex associations of the miser, has 
been more frequently attached to the loss of 
a smaller sum, such as that which is given 
away in common purchases, and arises, 
therefore, more readily to the mind, merely 
because it has been thus more frequently as- 
sociated. A guinea has been regretted a 
thousand times, a thousand guineas have 
perhaps never once been regretted, because 
they have never been given away before. 
A large sum may, indeed, be analysed into 
its constituent parts, with the conception of 
the loss of which the painful regret might be 
supposed to arise as before ; but this analy- 
tic reduction requires an operation of thought, 
which takes place less readily than the sim- 
ple suggestion of feelings, attached by fre- 
quent recuiTence to the petty loss itself. So 
much of avarice, at least of what appears 
most ridiculous and sordid in avarice, con- 
sists in the pitiful saving of a few shillings I 
of those small sums which occur to the de- 
mand of eveiy hour, and admit, therefore, of 
being most frequently combined with regret 
in some stronger or slighter degree, that it 
has been said, with great- truth, that a very 
few pounds in the year, laid out as other 
people would lay them out, would save al- 
most any one from being counted a miser. 

It is tor the same reason, I may lemarki 
that it is very difficult for those who, in early 
youth, have struggled with extreme penury, 
and who have been suddenly raised to afflu- 
ence, not to have at their heart what may 
seem like original constitutional avarice to 

those who do not reflect on its cause, a 

love of money, when the love of money 


Seems so little necessary to them, — a terror 
of expense which was once only economy, 
but which is economy no more. They car- 
ry vsrith them the feelings that have attended 
their expenses, in a situation m which any 
little gam was' of great relative value, and 
any little departure from extreme frugality 
would have been ruin ; and hence, perhaps, 
with every desire of doing good, when they 
think of their large fortime, and of the means 
of bounty which it affords^them, they do lit- 
tle good in detail, because, in their actual 
benefactions, the feelings which they have 
been accustomed to attach to sums that 
were once great to them, continue still, by 
the influence of mere association, to arise, 
when the sums which they tremble to give 
away are, in relation to their ample means, 
truly insignificant. A few guineas in their 
charities, as in their expenses of eveiy sort, 
seem to them a large sum, because they 
seemed to them a large sum for the greater 
part perhaps of a long life. They are misers 
merely because they once were poor, not be- 
cause they are indifferent to distress. 

When, iir^uch circumstances of sudden 
change of foitune^-the Jieart readily adapts 
itself to the change, it may be considsre^tis^'"' 
a proof, that he who is now rich has, even 
m indigence, been accustomed to look to 
wealth chiefly as an instrument of gratifying 
those generous wishes which he now, there- 
fore, delights to gratify ; unrestrained in his 
bounty by any feelmg of regret, because the 
chief regret which he felt before was that of 
not being able to bestow a relief, the power 
of bestowing which he now feels to be so 
inestimable a part of riches. 

In these remarks on the growth of avarice, 

I have considered chiefly that part of the 
process which is the least obvious. There 
IS one more obvious circumstance, which is, ^ 
of course, not to be neglected in the theory 
of this passion j the distmctiqn which great 
wealth confers, like every thing which is pos- 
sessed only by a few, and which all, or near* 
ly all, are desirous of possessing. Of the in- 

fluence of this mere distinction as an object 
of satisfaction and desire to the miser, there 
can be no doubt; and it is an influence 
which increases always as the amount of 
wealth already accumulated increases. The 
smallest subtraction from the illustrious 
amount, lessens in his own eyes his own dig- 
nity. It seems to him delightful to he con- 
stantly adding to that which, at every addition, 
makes him more and more illustrious. To 
take any thing from the heap reverses this pro- 
cess. He feels that he is less than he was ; 
and with this feeling, which is painful in it- 
self, he does not pause to think how very 
little he is less ; and how very near in glory 
one who possesses a hundred thousand 
pounds is to him who possesses a hundred 
thousand pounds and a shilling. 
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The union of all these feelings in their 
highest degree is probably necessary to form 
the perfect miser, as he exists only, in rare 
cases, for the admiration of the world. But ! 
in those half-misers, of whom the world is 
full, they exist in various degrees and pro- i 
portions, producing those singular contrasts : 
of feeling and situations, which would be ri- 
diculous, if they were not lamentable and 
disgusting. , 

Not only the low-born and old 
Think glory nothing but the beams of gold,’ 

The first young lord, whom m the Mall you meet. 
Shall match the venest huncks in Lombard-stfeet, 
From rescued candle-ends who raised a sum. 

And starves, to join a penny to a plumb. 

For love, young, noble, rich Castaho dies ; 

Name but the fair,— love swells into hts eyes 
Divine Monimia I thy fond fears lay down j 
No rival can pievail— but half-a-erown.* 

According as these feehngs rise more or 
less strongly, and in a great measure, accord- 
ing as the notion of any particular sum, which 
may suggest either the enjoyment that may 
be afforded by it, or the regret that may at- 
tend its loss, suggests one of these rather than 
the other, w'eare to account for those sudden 
alternations of avarice and generosity which 
occasionally appear in the same character. 

“ There is no one circumstance,” says Field- 
ing, “ in which the distempers of the mind 
bear a more exact analogy to those which 
are called bodily, than in that aptness which 
both have to a relapse. This is plain in the 
violent diseases of ambition and avarice. I 
have known ambition, when cured at court 
by frequent disappointments, (which are the 
only physic for it,) to break out again in a 
contest for foreman of the grand jury at an 
assizes, and have heard of a man who had so 
far conquered avarice as to give away many 
a sixpence, that comforted himself at last, on 
his death-bed, by making a crafty and advan- 
eous bargain concerning his ensuing fune- 
with an undertaker who had married his 
only child.” ^ 

It is very evident, according to that analy- 
sis of" the passion of the miser, on which 1 1 
have ventured, that the mere circumstance! 
cf approaching and certain death, as in the 
case now quoted, could not have any great 
effect in lessening the delight of such a bar- 
gain; because the delight of profit to the 
miser does not depend on enjoyment after- 
W'ards to arise from it, but on feelings of the 
past, associated with the mere gain itself, 
or with the loss of gain. Gain is still de- 
lightful, loss still painful to him, in the same 
way as in emotions that agree scarcely in any 
other respect, — ^the scenes and countenances 
which he loves axe still beautiful to him who 
knows that death is soon to separate him 
from every thing which he admires on earth, 
and that the loveliness, therefore, which he 


still sees in all his eloquent expression of 
continued gentleness and kindness, is a love- 
liness that, m all which it expresses, must be 
lost to him. 

It is equally evident, according to the same 
analysis, that an accession of wealth, however 
great, to that which was perhaps only a com- 
petence before, will have little chance of les- 
sening avarice, but may, on the contrary, as 
we see with surprise in many cases of this 
strange moral anomaly, increase the veiy 
avarice that was before scarcely marked as 
sordid, by rendering more valuable that rich 
amount which it would be painful to dimi» 
nish by such ordinary expenses as even fru^ 
gality allows. The larger the sum possess- 
ed, the more nearly does if appr'oach to that 
beautiful combination of arithmetical figures 
which delights the imagination as often as 
it rises like a dream of heaven, and which is, 
indeed, the only dream of heaven that does 
arise to the miser, in that voluntary wretched- 
ness to which he has condemned himself, — 
a wretchedness that has all the mortifications 
of penance, without the thoughts of virtue 
and holiness, by which penance is more than 
soothed, and that must be ever miserable, 
because a cessation of the miseries that are 
thus voluntarily induced, would be itself a 
wretchedness still more dreadful than what 
is volimtanly suffered. 

There are various applications of the theo- 
ry, which flow from it so evidently, that it iS 
unneccessary to occupy your time in pointing 
them out. One conclusion, however, of 
great practical importance, it may be of ad- 
vantage to state particularly. If avarice, as 
I conceive, has its origin chiefly in the feel* 
ings of regret that attend the early expenses 
of the child, it must be of the utmost impor.» 
tance to prevent, as much as possible, these 
primary feelings of regret, by endeavoui*mg 
to lead him to employ the little money which 
is at his disposal, in such a manner as may 
make the very remembrance of the little 
transfer pleasmg to him. When the child 
hastens to throw away whatever is given to 
him, in the gratification of his gluttonous ap-« 
petite, we thmk that we perceive only pro- 
digality arising. It is future parsimony, on 
the contrary, which we chiefly see, — a parsi- 
mony which will be quick to regret, because 
: it has been thoughtlessly quick to squander, 
or rather, it is that mixtm’e of prodigality and 
avarice which almost every prodigal exhibits, 
— that societas luxunae et sordium, of which 
the younger Pliny speaks with so much de- 
testation when he describes them as singly 
most unworthy of the noble nature of man, 
but still more wretchedly disgraceful, when 
combined, ‘‘quae cum sint turpissima, dis- 
creta ac separata, turpius jungimtur.” Even 
in mature life, the very necessities to which 
luxurious extravagance leads, preclude all pos-» 
sibility of being generous ; and the generous 
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desires wHcK it is thus impossible to gratify, 
merely on account of selfish indulgences, 
soon cease to be felt at all. The prodigal is 
thus almost necessarily a miser, without 
thinking that he is so ; because he is con- 
stantly throwing away the money which^ he 
obtains, he forgets the rapacity of his dosires 
themselves ; his avarice is not, indeed, the 
avarice of him who lives and dies in rags and 
wretchedness ; but to borrow^ a very happy 
expression of Marmontel, it “ is a mixture of 
all the passions which can be satisfied with 
gold.” 


LECTURE LXX. 

til. PROSIPECTIVE EMOTIONS. — 6. DESIRE OF 
EOWER,— OF INDIRECT POWER, AS IN AVA- 
RICE, — CONCLUDED 7 . DESIRE OF THE 

affection of those around us. — 8. DE- 
SIRE OF OLORY 

My last Lecture, Gentlemen, V^as occu- 
pied with an inquiry into the nature of one 
of the most seemingly anomalous of human 
passions, — a passion that has for its object 
what is directly valuable only in relation to 
other desires, that disregards, however, the 
gratification of these very desires to which 
its object may be considered only as instru- 
mental, and that yet continues, with mad a- 
vidity, to labour to accumulate what, but for 
the enjoyments which are despised and view- 
ed almost with terror, is a burden, and no- 
thing more, — a mass of cumbrous matter, 
which it is difficult to acquire, and anxious 
to keep, of no more value in itself, when 
stamped with the marks of national curren- 
cy, than when it was buried, with other dross, 
in the original darkness of the mine. 

In what manner the passion of avarice is 
most probably formed in the mind, I endea- 
voured to explain to you, by a retrospect of 
the circumstances that may be supposed most 
likely to diversify the early pecuniary tran- 
sactions of the little barterer, who begins in 
his exchange of pence for toys and sweet- 
meats, that traffic, which, in more important 
purchases, is to continue through life, which 
renders the preservation of life itself, and the 
enjoyment of all its external pleasures, a sort 
of commerce, and make’s merchants, there- 
fore, in the strictest sense of that term, of the 
proudest of mankind, who may think, per- 
haps, that the merchandise which they exeiT 
<nse is dignified by the name of expense, but 
who, in their tnost luxurious and prodigal ex- 
penses, are only traders, in gold and commo- 
dities, the batterers of certain sums of gold 
for eertain quantitaes of other commodities, 
which, by mutual cmiaent, are received as 
equivalents. 

In this retrospect of the circumstances in 


which the passion of the young miser may be 
supposed to originate, we found reason to 
ascribe it to a process different from that 
which is commonly assigned as its origin ; 
and explained, I flatter myself, in conformity 
with the theory which we were led to form, 
many seemmg irregularities with respect to 
the influence of the passion, for which it does 
not seem easy to account on any other prin- 
ciple. r 

In relation to the general moral character 
of the individual who is subject to it, it woidd 
not be easy to find a passion that strips him 
so Completely of all that originally noble 
in bis constitution, as avarice in its extreme 
degree. Almost every other passion, how- 
ever inconsistent it may be with the higher 
honours of our social nature, has yet some 
direct relation to mankind. Sensuality it- 
self is not whoUy selfish. The more-refined 
voluptuary seeks society to enliven and em- 
bellish his pleasures ; and even he who has stu- 
pified in drunken excesses, not his intellectu- 
al faculties only, but almost the very feelings 
that render him a moral being, finds the mad- 
ness of the maddest drunkenness a more ani- 
mating pleasure when shared with^ some 
wretched half-human maniac like himself. 
Even the passions that are absolutely mabg- 
nant, and that m separating their victim from 
the kind offices, and from the common cour- 
tesies of life, seem to break the very bond of 
social affinity, still bring the feelinp, the 
thoughts, the emotions of living beings, as 
objects ever present to the mind, and thus 
connect man, in some measure, with man, 
even on appearing to throw them off with 
violence from each other. He who hates 
must at least have man before him, and must 
feel some common tie that connects him with 
the very object of his hate. But to the 
miser, there is no tie of human feeling# 
There are no propinquities to him, no friend- 
ships ; but the place of these.is supplied, a,nd 
fully supplied, by the single passion which 
occupies his heart. It is not man, but a 
mass of inanimate matter, which is ever be- 
fore his mind, and almost ever before his 
very eyes, or at least which would be almost 
ever before his eyes, if there were no fear of 
exposing as booty what would otherwise^ be 
the delight of his unceasing contemplation. 
He thinks, indeed, and toils ; but he thinks 
only of gold, toils only for gold ; and if his 
gold coiSd be doubled by the annihilation of 
all beside, he would care little, perhaps, 
though no other object were to exist, but the 
mass which he has to measure or compute, 
and himself the sole happy measurer or com- 
puter of it. In his very nature, indeed, he 
becomes himself almost as little human as 
that which he adores. Where his gold is 
buried, his affections too are buried. The 
figure which Salvian uses, in speaking of this 
moral torpor of the miser, is scarcely too bold 
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A one — that his soul assimilates itself to his 
treasure, and is transmuted, as it were, into 
a mere earthly mass. “ Mens thesaurizontis 
thesaurum suum sequitur, et quasi in natu- 
ram terrestris substantiae demutatur.” 

Even if this moral torpor to every kind 
affection were all, the passion of the miser, 
contemptible as it might seem, would still be 
only an object of contempt, or of a mixture 
of disgust and pity. But with how many 
positive vices is avarice connected, and how 
difficult is It for him who values the posses- 
sion of wealth as far transcending every thing 
beside, to respect in any of its forms, when 
it is opposed to his unjust gain, the restraint 
of that moral principle, which, m all its forms, 
seems so poor and insignificant in comparison 
with the wealth which it would preclude him 
from acquiring, or which it would prevent him 
at least from preserving in all its undiminish- 
ed beauty ! The miser, even though he were 
the most sordid of his sordid class, might, 
perhaps, fulfil some of the social duties of 
life, if these duties had no relation to gold ; 
but the great misery of his scanty morality, 
when we consider him in his social connex- 
ions, is, that the gold which he loves, is, by its 
universality of application, as a medium of 
every external comfort and enjoyment, and 
consequently of every action by which these 
can be communicated to others, connected 
with all, or almost all the duties of life ; m 
requiring which from him, therefore, virtue 
seems to make from him too extravagant 
and costly a demand. E no sacrifices were 
required of him, or if he could be benevolent 
at a cheaper rate, he might have no great 
reluctance to be benevolent. To relieve the 
lowest and most wi-etched necessities of the 
indigent, however, even by the pettiest alms, 
would be to take some few particles from the 
^ precious heap. To bring forward into public 
^ notice the genius that is still obscure, be- 
cause it IS beaming only in poverty, or even 
the patient industry that may not yet have 
found any one to whom its humble talent is 
an object of demand, would take from the 
heap a still greater number of particles j and | 
to remember, in some cases, the claims of 
consangmnity or friendship, even without that 
dreadful lavishness of expense which the 
world would scarcely count generosity, to re- 
member them with the most cautious spar- 
ingness in the well-measured benefaction, 
would be to take from the heap, perhaps, 
what, if the whole sum were very accurately 
measured, would make it almost sensibly less. 
In the ordinary dealings of life, in which 
generosity on any side is out of the question, 
and mere justice is all that is required, the 
miser may be honest ; but his honesty, if he 
have fortitude enough to preserve is al- 
ways in peril, and escapes only by a continual 
struggle. Not to be a knave is in him a 
^t of magnarimity. To avoid even the 


meanest fraud, at least to avoid it from any 
other motive than a fear of law, is a sacrifice 
to heroic virtue of the same sort, as it would 
be to a very generous man to strip himself of 
the half, or more than the half, of all which 
he possessed, for the comfort of a suffering 
stranger. 

In the contemplation of many of the pas- 
sions that rage in the heart with greatest 
fierceness, there is some comfort in the 
thought that, violent as they may be for a 
time, they are not to rage through the whole 
course of life, at least if life he prolonged to 
old age ; that the agitation, which, at every 
period will have some intermissions, will 
grow gradually less as the body grows more 
weak ; and that the mind will at last derive 
from this very feebleness a repose which it 
could not enjoy when the vigour of the bodily 
frame seemed to give to the passion a cor- 
responding vigour. It is not in avarice, how- 
ever, that this soothing influence of age is to 
be found. It grows with our growth and 
with our strength, but it strengthens also 
with our very weakness. There are no in- 
termissions in the anxieties which it keeps 
awake ; and every year, instead of lessening 
its hold, seems to fix it more deeply within 
the soul Itself, as the bodily covering around 
it slowly moulders away. What was scarce- 
ly necessary m the first fresh years of youth, 
when in the alacrity of health, and with senses 
quick to every enjoyment, it might have 
seemed reasonable to attach a high value to 
the means of providing for the long series 
of luxuries of a long life ; what was even then 
scarcely necessary for this abundant provision, 
is desired more impatiently when a few 
spare meals more are all which nature seems 
to ask for the few remaining hours of ex- 
hausted age ; and when some other disease, 
perhaps, in aggravation of the sure disease of 
age itself, is lessening even the small num- 
ber of those meals, which nature scarcely 
can be said still to require. The heart which 
IS weary of every thing else, is not weary of 
coveting more gold j the memory, which has 
forgotten every thing else, continues still, as 
Cato says in Cicero’s Dialogue, to remember 
where its gold is stored ; the eye is not dim 
to gold that is dim to every thing beside ; 
the hand, which it seems an effort to stretch 
out and to fix upon any thing, appears to 
gather new strength from the very touch of 
the gold which it grasps, and has still vigour 
enough to lift once more, and count once 
more, though a little more slowly, what it has 
been its chief and happiest occupation thus 
to lift and count for a period of years far 
longer than the ordmary life of man. When 
the relations or other expectant heirs gathe^ 
around his couch, not to comfort, nor even 
to seem to comfort, but to await, in decent 
mimiciy of solemn attendance, that moment 
which they rejoice to view approaching, tii^ 
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dying eye can still send a jealous glance to 
the coffer, near which it trembles to see, 
though it scarcely sees, so many numan forms 
assembled ; and that feeling of jealous agony 
\vhich follows and outlasts the obscure vision 
of floating forms that are scarcely remember- 
ed, is at once the last misery, and the last 
Consciousness of life. 

Can a passion so odious, and almost so 
loathsome to oUr heart as that which I have ! 
now been describing, be subservient to any j 
happy purposes in the general economy of 
life ? It may seem at first as little capable 
of having any relation to good, as of enjoy- 
ing good ; and if we coUsider any particular 
case of the passion, in its extreme degree of 
sordid parsimony, without regard to the ele- 
mentary feelings that have composed it, and 
that may exist m other degrees of combina- 
tion, avarice would truly seem to be without 
any relation to good, as in hke manner, it 
would seem, if we were to consider anypar- 
ticular case of the violence of revenge, or of 
any of the malevolent passions, that the pas- 
sion which was unquestionably productive of 
unhappiness to the individual would be pro- 
ductive also in this extreme degree of injury 
rather than of advantage to society. Yet 
injurious as it may be in some cases, we 
have seen that the susceptibility of resent- 
ment, which Heaven has placed in our bi easts 
for the terror of the guilty, is, while there is 
any possibility of aggression on the part of 
others, productive of good upon the whole, 
far surpassing all the amount of evil to which, 
in rarer cases of intemperate violence, it may 
give rise. It is the general result of the ele- 
mentary feelings that may have constituted 
in slow growth our various passions, which 
\ve are to consider in an estimate of this kind, 
not their mere occasional evil in certain cases 
of xmfortunate combinations. What we ex- 
clusively term avarice, is evil, — as that form 
of implacable or disproportioned resentment 
which exclusively we call revenge, is evil. 
But avarice is, as we have seen, the result, in 
certain peculiar circumstances, of feelings 
which are themselves not advantageous 
merely, but essential to the happiness, and 
almost to the Very existence of society. If 
the analysis of the passion of the miser, 
which I ventured to deliver to you, be just, 
It is the result of early feelings of regret, that 
in the particular circumstances in which they 
arose, were reasonable feelmgs ; and if man 
were, by bis very nature, incapable of feeling 
regret, however absurd and ruinous his ex- 
pense might have been, what a scene of 
mis^ would life have been continually pre- 
senting to our eyes ! What reliance, amid 
»so many temptations to inconsiderate luxury, 
could be placed on, the fortune of any one even 
for a single day ? And what domestic happi- 
ness could there he if the father, the wife, 
the son, however rich in the morning, might 


be expected, almost with certainty, to be in 
indigence at night? Our provident Creator 
has arranged better the moral economy of the 
world. With our sensibility to external en- 
joyments, and our consequent possibility of 
being seduced into luxurious and dispropor. 
tionate indulgence, he has corrected in 
gteat measure this possible evil of what is 
good in itself, by rendering regret the neces- 
sary and uniform, or almost uniform atten- 
dant of any disproportionate indulgence that 
lessens in any considerable degree our for- 
tune, and our consequent means of useful- 
ness. AvUrice indeed may be, as we have 
seen, an occasional result of this very feeling; 
hut what is avarice in a few is frugality in all 
beside; and the advantages, which the gene- 
ral fitlgality is every moment affording to al- 
most every family of mankind, are not too 
dearly purchased — certainly not purchased at 
a dearer rate than any other amount of equal 
good is purchased, by the small portion ot 
evil that may he found to attend these ad- 
vantages, as spread over the whole social 
community. The general sum of evil in the 
world would certaiidy not be lessened, if the 
possibility of a few cases of avarice were pre- 
vented, by the cessation of those simple feel- 
ings in which avarice and frugality alike have 
their rise ; hut would on the contrary be in- 
creased almost to infinity, if these simple 
feelings were suspended, that secure to every 
family a permanence of enjoyment, by check- 
ing the momentary desire of every individual. 
There is no fear that, in the multitude of in- 
dividuals who form a nation, when there are 
so many solicitations to enjoyment, and there- 
fore to the expense, without which enjoyment 
cannot be purchased, any very considerable 
number of them will be misers ; and the 
wealth of the few who may be denominated 
misers, however closely it may be coffered^ 
for a time, is ever ready to make its escape^ 
and seldom requires more for 'its deliverance 
than a mere change of its master. 

Ask we what makes one keep, and one bestow ’ 

The Power who bids the ocean ebb and flow ; 

Bids seed-time, harvest, equal course maintain. 
Through reconcil’d extremes of drought and ram ; 
Builds life on death, on change duration founds. 

And gives th* eterhal wheels to know their rounds 
Ri^es, like insects, when conceal’d they lie. 

Wait but for wings, and in their season fly. 

Who sees pale Mammon pme amid his store. 

Sees but a backward steward for the poor; 

This year a reservoir to keep and spare. 

The next a fountain, spouting through his heir. 

In lavish streams to quench a country’s thirst. 

And men and dogs snail drink him till they burst.^ 

The desire which is next in order to those 
already considered by us, is the desire of the 
affection of those aroimd us. 

Of the nature of that delightful emotion 
which constitutes love itself, in the various 
relations in which it may exist, I have al- 
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ready treated too fully, to be under the ne- 
cessity of making any additional remarks on 
it. But though love, that feeling of affection 
for the object that is or seems to us amiable, 
cannot continue for more than a moment, or 
at least cannot continue long, without a de- 
sire of reciprocal affection in the object be- 
loved, the regard which arises instantly on 
the contemplation of the amiable object, is 
Itself, as a mere ^t^te of the mind, distinct 
from the desires which may instantly, or al- 
most instantly, succeed it. What in common 
language is termed love, indeed, even with- 
out comprehending in it the desire which we 
are at present considering, is itself, as we 
have seen, a compleif state of mind, includ- 
ing a delight in the contemplation of its ob- 
ject, and a wish of good to that object; and 
the term in its common use is a very conve- 
nient one, for e^tpressing the various kindred 
feelings, whatever they may be, that are so 
immediately successive, or so intimately con- 
joined, as to admit of being briefly express- 
ed together in a single word, without any 
possibility of mistake. But still it does not 
require any very subtile discernment to dis- 
cover, that our feeling of regard, whether 
simple or complex, is itself different from the 
desire of that regard which we vrish to be 
reciprocally felt for ourselves. We may se- 
parate them in our philosophic analysis, there- 
fore, though in nature they may usually exist 
together. 

In treating of this desire of the love of 
others as an object of happiness to ourselves, 
it would be idle to speak of the necessity of 
one of these forms of affection, for our very 
existence in those years, when, ”vvithout the 
parental love which cherished us, it would 
have been as little possible for us to exist, as 
for the plant to flourish without the conti- 
^nued support of the soil from which it sprung. 
But even after we have risen to maturity, 
and are able to exist by our own care, or at 
least by those services which .we can purchase 
or command, how miserable would it be for 
us to be deprived of all feelings of this hap- 
py class ! How miserable, though we should 
still retain the pleasure that is involved in 
the affection and the benevolent wishes which 
we might continue to feel for others, to think 
that these very wishes of affection were not 
answered by any reciprocal regard ; that not 
a being around us, not even one of those 
whose welfare we were eager to promote, and 
whose sorrows we felt ahnost as our own, 
had for us any feelings more tender than 
for the inanimate objects which were seen 
and passed without any wish of seeing them 
again I 

I alluded, in a former lecture, to the misery 
we should feel, if we lived in a world of 
breathing and moving statues, capable of 
performing for us whatever man is capable of 
performing, but unsusceptible, by their very 


m 

nature, of any feelings which connected them 
with us by relations more intimate than those 
which connect us ^vith the earth on which 
we tread, or the fruits that nourish us. Yet 
if these breathing and njoving beings were 
statues only to us, and were to each other 
what the indiriduais of our race, in all their 
delightful charities, are to those who love 
them, and those by whom they aie loved, 
how much more painful would our strange 
loneliness he, since we should then seem not 
insulated merely, but excluded, and excluded 
from a happiness which was every instant be- 
fore our eyes ! Even though the same mutual 
ofiices were to be continued, there would be 
no comfort in these mere forms of kindness, 
if we knew that every heart, however warm 
to others, was still cold to us. To think 
that services performed for us, were per., 
formed without the slightest wish for our 
welfare, would indeed be to feel them as 
something which it would rather grieve than 
rejoice us to receive ; and perfect solitude it- 
self, with all its inconveniencies, would cer- 
tainly be less dreadful to us, than the ghastly 
solitude of such a crowd. 

So important is it to our happiness, then, 
that those whom we love should feel for us 
a reciprocal regard, that nature has, with a 
happy provision for this moral appetite, if I 
may so term it, — this want or necessity of 
our heart, which is scarcely less urgent than 
our other necessities, endowed us with a 
ready susceptibility of affection for all who 
give any demonstration of their affection for 
us. “Si vis amari, ama,”- — Love, if you 
wish to be loved, — is a very ancient precept, 
of which ^11 must have felt the force. Not 
to love those who love us, is to our concep- 
tion a sort of ingratitude, and an ingratitude 
which would be attended with as much re- 
morse as if we had sought the affection as a 
favour to be conferred on us. The assidui- 
ties of a lover, though in most cases arising, 
without any intention on his part, from the 
pleasure of the mere assiduities themselves, 
are still, in some slight degree, prompted 
by his foiowledge of this part of our mental 
constitution. He knows, indeed, that the 
thousand attentions which he seeks every 
opportunity of paying are trifling in their own 
nature ; but he blows that they axe at least 
the expressions of g-ffection, and with all the 
graces and virtues with which he may con- 
ceive himself to be adorned, it is to the sense 
of his affection that he trusts, as much per 
haps as to his own personal endowments, fo ■ 
those gentler feelings which he wishes to ex. 
cite. If it were possible to make a supposi- 
tion, which I purposely make extravagant, 
that I may leave nothing but the influence 
of affection itself ; if it were possible that, 
on the most distant and savage spot of the 
globe, which was scarcely ever visited but 
bj some annual vessel from our island, there. 
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coiild exist a human being, who felt for us | 
an affection such as friends only feel j though 
this solitary hemg had never met our eye, 
and never could he expected to be seen by 
us ; though in every thing, but in his love 
for us, he were as dull as the very brutes 
around him ; if only we could know that he 
existed, and that he felt for us this ardent 
sympathy, would it be possible for us to 
withhold our own sympathy from him ? Should 
we have no eagerness, at the return of the 
annual ship, to inquire into the fate of him 
to whom that vessel had so often carried 
tidings of usj and, whatever insensibility 
we might imagine ourselves to possess, is it 
possible for us to imagine it such, as could 
enable us to hear without emotion, that the 
friend, the unknown but faithful friend, for 
whom we inquired, existed no more ? 

Such is the influence of affection, and so 
happy that adaptation of nature by which 
love produces love. In the multitudes which 
exist together in society, how many are there 
whose amiable qualities may be considered 
as nearly similar ; and there would therefore 
have been no tie to connect us, in the de- 
lightful intercourse of friendship, with one 
more than with another, if it had not been 
for the secret and incessant reaction of kind- 
ness on kindness, — a reaction that augments 
courtesy into regard, and warms common re- 
gard into all the ardour and devotion of the 
most zealous love. But for this progressive 
and mutual agency, the w’lsh of reciprocal in- 
terest which attends affection, and the grati- 
fication of which is so delightful a part of af- 
fection, would, indeed, have been a cruel gift. 
It is a gracious boon of nature, only because 
she has thus happily adapted, to the love 
which already exists, the love that is soon to 
be providing for our desire of fonder regard 
in the bosoms in which we wish to excite it, 
— a tenderness which this very desire is suf- 
ficient of itself to awake, and which requires 
no other influence to cherish it afterwards, 
than a continuance of the same delight- 
ful wishes by which it was onginally pro- 
duced. 

The desire, to the consideration of which 
we ,are next to proceed, is one akin to that 
wish of reciprocal affection which we have 
now been considering, — the desire of glory, — 
that passion, to the infinity of whose view 
the narrow circle, which contains all the ob- 
jects of our affection, is scarcely a point; 
which connects us with every human being 
that exists ; and not with these only, but al- 
so with every huiUan being that is to exist in 
the long succession of ages. “ Nature,” says 
Lorigmus, ** has not intended man for a low 
or ignoble l^ing ; but has brought us into 
life in the midst of this wide universe, as be- 
fore a multitude assembled at some heroic so- 
^mnity, that we might be specters of all her 


magnificence, and candidates for the pize cf 
glory which she holds forth to our emulation.” 

Say, why was man so eminently raised 
Amid the vast creation ; why ordam’d 
Through life and death to dart his piercing eye. 

With thoughts beyond the limit of nis frame ; 

But that the Omnipotent might send him forth. 

In sight of mortal and immortal powers, 

As on a boundless theatre, to run 
The great career of justice } to exalt 
His generous aim to all diviner deeds ; 

To aiase each partial purpose from his breast ; 

And through the mists of passicfti and of sense. 

And through the tossing tide of chance and pan. 

To hold his course unfaltering, while the voice 
Of truth and virtue, up the steep ascent 
Of nature, calls him to his high reward. 

The applauding smDe of Heaven.# 

It is in this boundless theatre, with man 
kind for our witnesses, and God for our 
judge and rewarder, that we have to struggle 
with our fortune in that great combat, which 
IS either glory or disgrace, and according to 
the result of which, life is, or is not, a' bless- 
ing. We know, indeed, the awful presence 
of our judge, and this very thought is to us, 
at times, like the inspiration of some better 
power with which he deigns to invigorate our 
weakness. But he is himself unseen by us ; 
and it is not wonderful, therefore, that while 
he is unseen, and his judgment on which we 
depend still doubtful, we should sometimes 
cast an anxious look to the eyes of those wit- 
nesses who surroimd us, that we may see, in 
the approbation or disapprobation which they 
express, not the certainty, indeed, but at least 
some probable omens of that high approval, 
without which there can be no victory, though 
all around approve, and with which no fail- 
ure, though all around condemn. 

The love of glory, it has been truly said, 
is “ the last infirmity of noble minds,” no- 
vissima exuitur. It is not itself virtue, in- 
deed, but 

Wliat other passion, virtue’s friend, r 

bo like to \ irtue’s self appears ? 

Contempta fama, contemnuntur virtutes.” 

“ To despise fame,” says' Tacitus, “ is to de- 
spise the virtues which lead to it and- there 
can be no question that he who is altogether 
heedless whether every human being regard 
him as a glory to mankind, or as an object of 
infamy in himself, and of disgrace t6 that na* 
ture which he partakes, must be almost a 
god, and raised above the very virtues, as 
well as the vices of humanity, or he must be 
the most ignoble of the works of God. To 
have even our earthly being extended in ever- 
lasting remembrance; to be known wher- 
ever the name of virtue can reach ; and to be 
known as the benefactors of every age, by 
the light which we have diffused, or the ac- 
tions which we have performed or prompted, 
who is there that does not feel some desire 
of this additional immortality? If, to obtain 
the mere remembrance of his name, the fe- 


* Pleasures of Imagination, B. i. v. 151— 16<!. 
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rocious oppressor of ir^ill^ons can dare to 
load himself with every crime, and submit to 
be held m universal execration, that the world 
may still know, by the very hatred and curses 
which he continues to call forth, that there 
was on the earth, at a period of many ages 
back, some malignant being, who could exist 
only within a circle of misery, and who pass ■ 
ed from kingdom to kingdom, carrying with 
him that desolation, the principle of which 
seemed inherent fn him, and essential to his 
very existence ; if even this dreadful ren^em- 
brance be so valuable in the eyes of man, 
.how much more delightful must be the cer- 
tainty, that the name which we leave is ne- 
ver to be forgotten indeed; but is never to 
be forgotten, only because it is to be an ob- 
ject of eternal love and veneration ; and that 
‘ when we shall be mcapable ourselves of bene- 
fiting the world, there will still be actions 
performed for its benefit, which would not 
have been conceived and performed, if we 
had not existed 1 

The desire of glory, then, far from being i^n- 
worthy of a good man, is as truly worthy of 
him as any of those other secondary desires 
which minister to that primary desire, which 
is the only one that cannot he too vivid ; 
the desire of rendering ourselves acceptable 
by our virtues to him who made us. This 
best wish, though it is to be the primary 
wish of every good heart, si^rely does i^ot re- 
quire that we should be indifferent to the 
regard of those whoip it is to be our duty to 
benefit. If it be not wrong to wish for the 
affection of those around us ; the loss of 
which would deprive us, I will not say mere- 
ly of some of our highest delights, but of 
some of the most persuasive excitements to 
moral excellence ; it cannot be wrong to ex- 
tend this wish of affection beyond the circle 
^ that immediately incloses us, and to derive, 
from the greater number of those to whose 
approbation w^e look, a still stronger excite- 
ment to that enfcellence, on which we found 
our hope of their approval. God and our 
conscience, — these ara, indeed, the awarders 
of our true praise ; and, without the 
praise of these, the praise of the world 
is scarcely worthy of being estimated as 
any thing. But, insigmficant as it is, 
when the voice of our conscience does not 
accord with it, it is still something when 
it echoes to us that voice, and when, as dis- 
tinct from our own self-approval, it seems 
to us the presage of sfiU higher approbation. 
It is enough to us, indeed, if God love us. 
But that great Being knew well how feeble 
is our nature, and what aid as well as happi- 
ness it would derive from other affections. 
He has not formed ns, therefore, to love 
himself only, but to love our parents, our 
,ffuldren, our relaitives of every order, the 
wide circle of our friends, 'our country, man- 
kind. For the same re^on, he has given 


us a love of glory ; not as superseding our 
love of his favourable judgment of our ac- 
tions, but as supportmg us, while we scarce- 
ly dare to look with confidence to that per- 
fect judgment ; and representing it to us m 
some measure as the affection of the virtu- 
ous on earth, represents to us that supreme 
affection which is in heaven. Those who 
would banish the love of glory fiom our 
breast, because God is all, must remember, 
then, that the very same principle would 
make the love of a father, a wife, a child, a 
friend, as indifferent to us, as if they were 
not in existence, or were incapable of loving 
or being loved. Our domestic and social af- 
fections may be perverted, as our love of 
glory may be peiverted. Both may lead to 
vice, bat as general principles of our con- 
stitqtion, both are auxiliary to virtue. 

It is not to love g^ory much, that is up- 
worthy of us, as beings that can look to a, 
higher judgment than that of man, and that 
are formed for a still higher reward than man 
cap bestow ; but to love glory for unworthy 
objects, or to love it even for worthy objects, 
more than we prize that approbation which 
is far nobler. 

It IS, in the first place, truly contemptible, 
when we seek to be distinguished for quah- 
ties, to excel in which, though it may be what 
the world counts glory, is moral infamy ; that 
infamy which the heart in secret feels, even 
while it strives to comfort itself with a praise 
which it knows to be void of consolation. 
The world, that mqst have distinctions of 
some sort to whicfr to look with astonish- 
ment, giyes u distinction even to yice that 
transcends all other vice, and every age bps 
follies which are fashionable. But who is 
there, wko, in all those situations in which 
the heart most needs to be comforted, in ad- 
, versity, in sickness, in the feebleness of old 
age, has ever derived comfort from the 
thought of having been the first in every 
foUy, or every crime, it may have been the 
fashion of the idle and profligate to achieve, 
and of their idle and profligate imitators to 
regard with an admiration still more foolish 
or criminal than the very crime or folly which 
was its object ? 

When glory is thus sought, even by an 
humble individual, in unworthy objects, it is 
sufficiently contemptible ; hut how much 
worse than contemptible is it, how afflicting 
to the whole race of raankini when the in- 
dividual who thus seeks glory, is one who is 
mcapable of feeling the excellence of true 
glory, and has the melancholy power of seek- 
ing, in the misery of others, a hateful cele- 
bnty, still more miserable than the misery 
amid which it is sought 1 

“ If, Sire,” says an orator, who was wor- 
thy, by his virtue and eloquence, of being 
the teacher of kings, in one of his noble ad- 
dresses to the young King of France ; “ if 
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tills poison infect the heart of the prince ; if, j 
forgetting that he is the protector of public 
tranquillity, he prefer his own false glory to 
the love and the happiness of his people ; if 
he had rather conquer provinces than reign 
over hearts, and think it more illustrious to 
be the destroyer of every neighbouring na- 
tion than the father of that which is confid- 
ed to his care j if the lamentations of his 
subjects be the only song of triumph that 
accompanies his victories j what a scourge 
has God, in his wrath, given to man,^ in giv- 
ing him such a master ' His glory, Sire, ^vlll 
be ever sullied with blood. Some madmen 
will sing perhaps his victories, but the pro- 
vinces, the cities, the villages, will weep 
them. Superb monuments will be erected 
to immortalize his conquests ; but the ashes, 
still smoking, of cities that once were flour- 
ishing ; the vnde desolation of plains stripped 
of their fertility and beauty ; the ruins of the 
walls under which peaceable citizens he bu- 
ried; so many public marks of calamities 
that are to subsist after him, wiU be sad mo- 
numents which are to immortalize his vanity 
and folly. He will have passed, like a tor- 
rent, to ravage the earth ; not like a majestic 
river, to bear to it joy and abundance. His 
name will have its place among conquerors 
in the annals of posterity, but it will not be 
to be found in the list of good kings ; and as 
often as the history of his reign shall be re- 
called, it wull be only as a memorial of the 
evils which he has inflicted on mankind.”* 

The Grecian chief, the enthusiast of his pride. 

With rage and terror stalking by his side. 

Raves round the globe ; — ^he soars into a god 1 
Standfast, Olympus I and sustain his nod I 
The pest divine m homd grandeur reigns. 

And thrives on mankind’s miseries and pains. 

What slaughter’d hosts, what cities m a blaze. 

What wasted countries, and what crimson seas I 
With orphan’s tears his impious howl o’erflows t 
And cries of kingdoms lull him to repose f 

Such is the melancholy influence of this 
passion, when it is content with that dread- 
ful celebrity which crimes can ^ve. The 
desire of glory, however, is not crinainal only 
when it is fixed on unworthy objects; it 
may err, too, even when fixed on objects that 
are worthy in themselves, if the praise itself 
be preferred to the virtues which deserve it. 
There are situations in life in which it is ne- 
cessary to submit even to the dispraise of 
men for imputed vices, from which we know 
that we are free, rather than by the sacrifice 
of our duty, to appear more virtuous by be- 
ing less^ worthy of that glorious name. “ Non 
yis^ssie Justus sine glpna I At, mehercule saepe 
jtistus debebis cum infamia.” Such a 
trialof vtee is, indeed one of the hardest 
trials which yirtue has to hear ; hut it is 
still a tri^ which virtue ‘can bear. To have 
the certainty^ that by violating a single trust 

* MasslUan, Petit Catfeme. 
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which we have yet the fortitude not to vio- 
late, by revealing, in a few words, a secret 
confided to us, we should immediately ap- 
pear noble in the eyes of those who look on 
us now with contempt, is to be in a situation 
of which the generous, who alone are capa- 
ble of a moral triumph so exalted, alone are 
worthy, — a situation that is painful indeed 
in many respects, but the pain of which is 
richly remunerated by the feelings that ac- 
company it, and by the feelings that are to 
be Its eternal reward. 


lecture lxxl 

m. PROSPECTIVE EMOTIONS. — 8. DESIRE 
OF GLORY. 

Gentlemen, after considering the deshe 
which it is impossible for any one not to 
share in some degree of the affection of those 
for whom he himself feels regard, and with 
whom he has to mingle in the familiar inter- 
course of social life, I proceeded, in the close 
of my last Lecture, to consider the kindred 
desire of glory, the desire of those feelings 
of wonder and veneration that are to arise 
m bosoms, of which not the veneration mere- 
ly, but the very existence is to be unknown 
to us. 

We have seen how strong this desire of 
glory is as a passion, whatever may be the 
nature of the delight which the glory itself 
yields when attained. Let us now then 
consider this delight, which is evidently not 
a simple pleasure, as a subject of analysis, 
like that which we have employed in consi- 
dering the happiness that attends some of 
our other complex emotions. 

In the first place, there is involved in the^ 
complex pleasure, that pleasure of simple es- 
teem which is an object of our desire, even 
though one individual only were to feel it for 
us ; a modification of that general desire of 
affection, which is most obvious and most 
vivid in the domestic relations of life, but 
which, in its wide circle, embraces all mam 
kind. 

In the next place, there is a pleasure in 
the approbation of others, as it confirms our 
own doubtful sentiments. Conscience, in- 
deed, is the great estimator of our actions ; 
but we feel that even conscience may some- 
times flatter us, and we seek an additional 
security on which to lean, while we look 
back on our own merits or demerits. The 
desire of glory, therefore, it has been truly 
said, 

Is virtue’s second guard. 

Reason her first; but reason •wants an aid ; 

Our private reason is a flatterer ; 

Thirst of applause calls public judgment in. 

To poise our O'wn. j: 

^Voung’i Night Thoughts, Night vu. v. 700—704. 
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The praise which we receive unjustly, 
eannot, indeed, unless where the heart 
is corrupted, make vice appear to us 
virtue ; but when it is not thus unjustly 
given, it makes us surer that we see virtue 
where it is, and that we have seen it where 
it was ; that we have done well when we 
trusted in our own heart that we had done 
well. 

This then is a second, and very important 
element of the pleasure of gloiy. 

A third element of the complex delight, 
is that which by the greater number of the 
lovers of glory, is felt as the most important 
element of the whole ; the pleasure of mere 
distinction of a superiority attained over 
others, in that of which all are ambitious, or 
are supposed to be ambitious. Life is a 
competition, or a number of competitions. 
We are .continually measuring ourselves with 
others in various excellencies, — in excellen- 
cies so various, that there is scarcely any 
thing in which one human being can differ 
fiom another that may not be a subject of 
internal measurement, and therefore of some 
degree of joy or sorrow, as the measurement 
is or is not in our favour. It is in the eyes 
of others, however, that the competitors for 
honour wish to distinguish themselves ; and 
the internal measurement, therefore, when 
it is unfavourable, is painful chiefly because 
it is considered by them as representing or 
correspondmg with that which others too 
will form. The voice of glory, then, the 
most delightful of all voices to their ear, is, 
at every stage of their progress, a proof that 
the distinction which they sought has been, 
to a certain extent, obtained ; that they are 
recognised as superiors, — that they have risen 
above the crowd, — and that they have now 
among their enviers those to whom the mul- 
ijtude beneath are looking with envy, only 
because they dare not, in their very wishes, 
look so high as ]:hat prouder eminence which 
they have reached. 

There is yet, I cannot but think, in the 
complex delight of glory, a fourth pleasure, 
and one which, though it may be less ob- 
vious, and founded only on illusion, is not 
less real in itself. The pleasure to which I 
allude, consists in the feehng of a sort of ex- 
tension which glory gives to our being. He 
who thinks of us is connected with us. We 
seem to exist in his heart. We are no long- 
er one, we are more than one, or at least 
have a wider unity, commensurate with the 
wideness of the applause which we receive, 
or flatter ourselves that we are receiving. 
If we could imagine at any moment, that 
there. was not a being, in the whole multi- 
tude of mankind, whose thought was not 
fixed on us, and fixed with admiration, we 
should feel as if our own existence in this de- 
lightful moment were spread over all. It 
Would be impossible for any one, in such cir- 


cumstances, to think of himself as limited to 
that httle point of space to which he is truly 
confined. He would live, as it were, along 
the whole nations of the globe, with a feel- 
ing of difliisive consciousness almost like om- 
nipresence, or rather with a feeling of inti- 
mate union that is more than omnipresence. 
Some illusion, then, must be in the vivid in- 
terest which we attach to wide spread praise. 
The common theory of the illusion is, that 
we merely believe ourselves to be where we 
are praised, and to hear what is said of us. 
The illusion, however, appears to me to ex- 
tend to something which is far more than 
this, to a momentary extension of our capa- 
city of feeling, as if enlarged by that of every 
one in whose mind and heart we conceive 
our thou^t to arise. We have gained, as 
it were a thousand souls, ^at least we seem 
for the moment to live in a thousand souls ; 
and it is not wonderful that such an ex- 
pansion of our being should seem to us de- 
lightful, when the emotions through which 
it IS expanded are those of admiration and 
love. 

I Such, then, are the important elements 
that together form, as I conceive, the de- 
light of contemporary glory. And the 
praise which we hear, or which we are cap- 
able of hearing, may, it will perhaps be al- 
lowed, be justly regarded by us as desirable. 
But what is posthumous glory? and now 
can man, who reasons at all, it will be said, 
give to such idle and profitless renown, a 
single thought that might be better employed 
on acquisitions which he is capable of know- 
ing that he has made, and therefore of enjoy- 
mg? 

The same expansion of our being, as if 
it existed wherever the thought of us ex- 
ists, which I conceive to form so impor- 
tant a part of the pleasure of contemporary 
, praise, seems to me to furnish the chief 
circumstance that solves the apparent dif- 
ficulty of accounting for a desire which to 
reason may appear so very absurd. There 
are some circumstances in it, however, 
which may require a little duller consideram 
tion. Of the universality of the desire of a 
praise that is not to terminate with the life 
that IS capable of feeling it there can be no 
doubt. 

“Love of Fame the unrversal Passion,’* 
is the title which an ingenious satirist has 
given to a very lively series of poems ; and 
in another poem he describes it, in a happy 
allegory, as the great obj'ect which, in the ge- 
neral voyage of life, is sought by aU, though 
attained by few of the adventurers who seek 
it. 

Some sink outright; 

ci’erthem, and o’er their names, the billows close; 

To-morrow knows not they were ever born. 

Others a short memorial leave behind, 

Like a flag floating when the bark’s engulph’d; 
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It floats a moTnent, and is seen no more; 

One Caesar lives, a thousand are forgot. ♦ 

Yet, if to extinguisli a passion, nothing 
more were necessary than to show its absolute 
futility, the love of posthumous glory must 
long have ceased to be a passion, since al- 
most every moralist has proved, with most 
accurate demonstration, the absurdity of 
seeking that which must, by its nature, be be- 
yond the reach of our enjoyment ; and al- 
most every poet has made the madness of 
such a desire a subject of his ridicule ; though, 
at the same time it cannot be doubted, that 
if the passion could have been extinguished, 
either by demonstration or ridicule, we 
should have had fewer demonstrations, and 
still less wit on the subject. “ Can glory be 
any thing,” says Seneca, when he, who is 
said to be the very possessor of it, himself 
is nothing 1” — “ Nulla est omnino gloria, 
cum is, cujus ea esse dicitur, non extet om- 
nino.” 

“ Thirst for glory,” say Wollaston, “when 
that IS desired merely for its own sake, is 
founded in ambition and vanity ; the thing 
itself is but a dream, and imagination, since, 
according to the differing humours and sen- 
timents of nations and ages, the same thing 
may be either glorious or inglorious ; the ef- 
fect of it, considered still by itself, is neither 
more health, nor estate, nor knowledge, nor 
virtue to him who has it ; or, if that be any 
thing, it IS but what must cease when the 
man dies ; and after all, as it lives hut m the 
breath of the people, a little sly envy, or a 
new turn of things extinguishes it, or per- 
haps it goes quite out of itself. Men please 
themselves with notions of immortality, and 
fancy a perpetuity of fame secured to theipi^- 
seives by hooks and testimonies of historians. 
But alas ! it is a stupid delusion, when they 
imagine themselves present and enjoying that 
fame at the reading of their story after death, 
^d besides, in reality, the man is not known 
ever the naore to posterity because his name 
is transmitted to them. He does not live 
because his name does. When it is said 
Julius Caesar subdued Gaul, beat Pompey, 
changed the Roman commonwealth into a 
monarchy, &c. it is the same thing as to say, 
^e conqueror of Pompey, &c. was Caesar, 
that is, Caesar and the conqueror of Pompey 
are the same thing ; and Caesar is as much 
known by the one designation as by the 
other. The amount then is only this, that 
the conqueror of Pompey conquered Pom- 
pey, or somebody conquered Pompey ; or 
rather, since Pompey is as little knovm now 
as Caesar, somebody conquered somebody. 
Such a poor business is this boasted immor- 
^ity, and such as has been here described, 
is the thing called glory among us.” 


“What’s fame?” says Pope, addressing 
Lord Bolingbroke, — 

A fancied life in other’s breath, 

A thing beyond us, even before our deatli. 

Just what you hear you have, and what’s unknown. 
The same, my lord, if Tally’s or your own. 

All that we feel of it begins and ends 
In the small circle of our foes and friends ; 

To all beside, as much an empty shade. 

An Eugene living, as a Caesar dead. 

Alike, or when, or where, they shone, or shine. 

Or on the Rubicon, or on the Rhine f 

If, then, after we aie i7o more, the reputa- 
tion of Tully and our own be, with respect 
to us who can enjoy neither, precisely the 
same, why is it that the praise which the 
eloquence of the Roman orator must coiiti 
nue to receive from the generations that aie 
to come, affects us with no particular inte- 
rest, and that we attach so very strong an in- 
terest to the praise which we flatter ourselves 
is to accompany our own name ? The com- 
mon explanation which is given of the differ- 
ence in the two cases is, that we imagine 
ourselves stOl present and conscious of our 
own glory. But this very imagination is the 
difficulty to be explained, since it does not 
depend on any accident^ caprice of fancy, 
but is so permanently attached to the notion 
of our glory, that whatever number of ages 
we may suppose to intervene, and though 
we axe abundantly convinced that the praise 
can never reach us in the tomb, we yet can- 
not think of tbs praise for a single moment 
with indifference. It has thus every appeai- 
ance of being an essential part of the com- 
plex notion itself; and the explanation which 
I am about to submit to you, therefore, seems 
to me the more accurate, as it proceeds on 
this very circumstance. The difference of 
the mterest felt in the two cases supposed, 
must, if the imaginary glory be the same in 
both, depend on the difference of the concep- 
tions which we form of ourselyes and other^ 
as the subjects of the praise that is to be la- 
vished in the distant periods of whiph we 
thmk; since the imaginary ’glory, as com- 
bined with the conception either of ourselves 
or of others, forms our whole notion of post- 
humous reputation. What then is ihe dif- 
ference of these two conceptions on which 
the whole resulting difference depends? The 
conception wbch we have of another person, 
is chiefly of that external form and other 
qualities which make him an object of our 
senses. The conception of ourselves, how- 
ever, is very different — not different merely 
as ORT conceptions of other individuals Rre 
different, but in kind more than in degree. 
It is not SO much the conception of our ex- 
ternal form, as of the various feelings by 
which we have become sensible of our own 
existence ; the retrospect, in short, of that 
general consciousness which pervades, or ra- 
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f-lier which constitutes these feelings, and 
^ identifies them all as affections of one sen- 
^i^ntmind. To think of the reputation of 
any OTe, however, is, as I have already re- 
marked, to have the feeling of reputation 
combined with that comple^s: notion which 
we have formed of the person ; which is us- 
ually, when it is not of ourselves we think, 
little more than the conception of a certain 
form, or perhaps of jcertain works of art of 
which he has been the author. But the 
complex notion of ourselves, as I have said, 
is very different. Of this, consciousness 
forms an essential part ; and to combine the 
reputation, as imagined, with the notion of 
ourselves, is therefore necessarily to combine 
it with the consciousness which is involved 
in the very notion of ourselves. We cannot 
think of what we call self, but as that which 
is the subject of the various feelings that 
form to us all which we remember of our life, 
as the living and sentient being that is cap- 
able of hearing praise, and of feeling delight 
in praise ; and to take away this capacity of 
sense and enjoyment, and to substitute a to- 
tal insensibihty, would be to change the com- 
plex notion of that which we cdl self, into 
one as completely different from it as our 
complex conception of any one individual is 
different from our complex conception of any 
other individual of opposite features and 
form. What is recognised by us as ours, 
then, has been already, and must have been 
already, combined in our thought with this 
very notion of consciousness. It not enough, 
therefore, to say, that when we take pleasure 
in the contemplation of our own future glory, 
we imagme ourselves present and enjopng 
it ; since we can go still farther and say, that 
in consequence of the very nature of our con- 
ceptions, it is impossible for us to consider 
tsture glory as our own, without imagming it 
as combined with that consciousness, which 
is an elementary and essential part of the very 
conception of ourselves ; and without which, 
though the glory itself would be the same, it 
could not be felt by us as ours. 

It is, in a great measure, from the same 
cause that we think with so much horror of 
the physical circumstances which succeed 
our death ; — 

The knell, the shroud, the mattock, and the grave. 

The deep damp vault, the darkness, and the worm. 

In explanation of this horror, of which it is 
impossible for us to divest ourselves, it is 
usually said that we imagine ourselves suf- 
fering what the insensibility which death pro^ 
duces must have rendered altogether indif- 
ferent : and it is true that we do form this 
imagination. But the reason of our forming 
this very imagination is, that the notion of 
consciousness, as I have now stated, is an 
actual component part of the complex notion 
pf ourselves, and that, accordingly, whatever 


It may he which we combine with the com- 
plex notion of ourselves, tc "bat we must at- 
tach the consciousness which is a part of it. 

To think of ourselves in the grave, is not to 
think of a mere mass of matter, for our no- 
tion of ourselves is very different. It is to 
think of that which, without some capacity 
of feeling, is not, in our momentaiy illusion, 
recognised by us as ourself, — that self which 
we know only as it is capable of feelings, 
and which divested of feeling, therefore, would 
be to our conception like another individual 
In these cases, the feeling of our ow^ 
reality blends itself with the ideas of ima^ 
gination, and thus gives a sort of present ex^ 
isteiice to the objects of these ideas however 
unexisting and remote. We are present m 
future ages, in the same way as we are pre- 
sent in distant climates, when we think of 
our own glory as there ; because, to the con- 
ception of our glory, the conception of that 
being whom we call self is necessary ; and 
the being whom we call self is known to us 
only as that which lives and feels. We do 
not delight in the contemplation of our 
posthumous glory then because we imagine 
ourselves present ; but considering the glory 
as our glory, it is impossible not to imagine 
ourselves present, and therefore impossible 
not to feel, in some degree, during the brief 
illusion, as if the praise itself were actually 
heard and enjoyed by us. 

Such, then, it appears to me is glory, in 
the analysis of the complex delight which the 
attainment of it affords, and in the nature of 
that illusion which connects us with praise 
that is never to be heard by us in the most 
distant climate or age, converting, in the 
mere conception of this praise, the praise it- 
self almost into a part of our very being, 
and rendering the passion for glory one of 
the strongest passions that influence the con- 
duct of mankind. 

The relation which this powerful passion 
hears to our moral character, I have already, 
in some measure, endeavoured to exhibit to 
you. I represented it to you as an affection 
which is far from being mx'wmrthy of man in 
itself, though often leading, like ^1 the other 
affections of our nature, to moral improprie- 
ties, when the desire is directed on an oh.» 
jfcct that is unworthy of it ; as the misdirec- 
tion of any other of our desires may in like 
manner be vice, or productive of vice. Many 
moralists and pious writers, undoubtedly 
with the purest intention of elevating above 
every thing earthly our love of virtue, and 
our love of that great Being of whom virtue 
is the worship, have been led to represent 
the love of glory as a passion that ought not 
to coexist with these nobler desires, and as 
necessarily derogating from their sublimer 
influence. The same argument, however, 
as I endeavoured to show you, which would 
thus render culpable, in some degree, thef 
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wish of the esteem of mankind, would ren- 
der also culpable, in some degree, the wish 
of the esteem of the smaller number of our 
relatives and friends, that portion of man- 
kind more immediately connected wuth us. 
If it would be wrong to feel pleasure in the 
thought, that our virtuous use of the talents 
which Heaven has given us, has excited the 
esteem and emulation of fifty or one hun- 
dred, or hundreds of thousands, it would be 
wrong to feel pleasure in the thought, that 
the same good qualities had excited the 
esteem of ten or twelve, since the esteem of 
those ten or twelve is, in strictness of argu- 
ment, as little essential to our love of virtue, 
and the God of virtue, as the esteem of mil- 
lions. If our actions are to be governed 
simply by those great views, and if every 
other affection which coexists with these, 
and co-operates with them, is to be tom 
from our bosom, before we can aspire to the 
character of virtue, how many affections that 
foster virtue as much as they promote hap- 
piness, must instantly be tom away ! Did 
Epaminondas love his country less, and was 
his courage or his conduct less formidable to 
its enemies, because he rejoiced, on the day 
of his great victory, that his parents were still 
alive to hear of it ? and do we love our Cre- 
ator less, because, in practising what he com- 
mands, we rejoice that there are hearts which 
sympathize with ours, which, loving the 
same virtue that is loved by us, feel for us 
the esteem which we should have felt m our 
turn for them, if the action had been theirs ? 
If, indeed, Epaminondas, to gratify some 
vindictive feeling of those whom he honour- 
ed, had deserted to the enemy, we should 
then have looked on the filial affection as 
truly immoral in this instance, and unworthy 
of a mind that had the glorious sense of 
higher motives ; and if, in our enjoyment of 
glory, instead of derivmg pleasure from the 
sympathy which others feel in our virtues, 
we were to derive pleasure from their appro- 
bation of some vice or folly, our love of glory 
would, in like manner, be a passion, of 
which, in this •instance at least, it would 
have been well for us to be divested. 

The opponents of the love of glory, then, 
either say too much, or they say too little. 
If they were to contend that no affection 
should be felt but for God alone, no desire 
of the esteem of any other individual being, 
however intimately connected with us by the 
ties of nature or of friendship, though we 
might think their doctrine false in itself, and 
in the highest degree injurious to the happi- 
ness of the world, we should at least in the 
very error of their doctrine see some con- 
sistency of principle. But if Aey say, that 
in our love of approbation and esteem we 
may virtuously extend our wishes beyond 
the^ judgment of that supreme excellence, 
which, in placing us in the midst of multi- 


tudes of our fellow-men, cannot have placed 
us there to be absolutely indifferent to their 
opinion, where is it that the limit is to be 
placed ’ If a line of virtue be to be dravm 
around us, beyond which it would he vice 
for a single thought of earthly approbation 
to look, how wide is this moral diameter to be, 
and how is that feeling which would be vir- 
tue if it related to one hundred, to become 
instantly vice, when it r^ates to one hundred 
and one ? 

Man should undoubtedly love mankind, 
though they were incapable, by tbeir veiy 
nature, of returning his kindness. But our 
divine Author has not given us duties only 
to perform. He has made those duties de- 
lightful, by the reciprocities of affection which 
he has diffused from breast to breast ; and 
we love mankind, not merely because we feel 
that it is morally right to love them, or be- 
cause it is the will of Heaven, but from a so- 
cial impulse that precedes or accompanies 
these views, and in some degree also because 
the very intercourse of good offices is a source 
of some of the happiest gratifications of our 
life. Of those secondary affections with 
which Heaven has graciously sweetened our 
duties, the esteem or veneration of mankind, 
of which glory is the expression, is one of 
the most pleasing ; and though it may occa- 
sionally mislead to vice, its general direction 
is unquestionably favourable to that virtue 
which cherishes it, and delights in feeling its 
reciprocal support. 

But still, the love of glory, though not 
mentmg in itself disapprobation, and though 
powerM in the aid which it gives even to 
our noblest feelings, is, it must be owned, a 
desire only of secondary importance. It de- 
rives its high value from its concurrence with 
the voice within our own breast ; which it 
reflects to us in a thousand gladdening syiPw 
pathies ; and when it is in opposition to these, 
to obey it, or even to wish to obey it, is not 
to he in danger of being guilty, but to have 
been already guilty. It is to be considered, 
therefore, rather as a delightful excitement, 
subsidiary to our weakness, than as itself a 
great directing principle ; and either when the 
glory is sought in unworthy objects, or when 
the praise of virtue is preferred to virtue it- 
self, it is not merely unworthy of influencing 
us, but, as the history of every nation shov's 
in terrifying examples of the past, may lead to 
excesses which the world, whose mad admira- 
tion, or at least the hope of whose mad ad- 
miration, excited or encouraged them, ma;^ 
for ages lament. 

“ It has been often asked,” says an elo- 
quent Prench philosopher, whether a sense 
of duty alone may not supply the place of 
glory. The question does honour to those 
who make it ; but the answer to it is' simple. 
Bender all governments just, and give to all 
men individually elevated sentiments, and 
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then glory will perhaps be useless to man- 
hind. Far be it from me to calumniate hu- 
man nature. I cannot doiibt that there are 
heroic individuals, wtio, in doing good, have 
thought of their duty, and only of their duty, 
and from whom great actions have escaped 
in silence. At Athens there was an altar 
erected to the Unknown God. We might 
erect, in like manner, an altar with this in- 
scription, To the virtuous who are unknown. 
Unknown during life, forgotten after death, 
they were great, though they did not seek 
the praise of greatness, the less they sought i 
the praise of greatness, the greater they truly 
were. But in doing justice to our nature, 
let us not flatter ourselves with too high an 
estimate of it. There are few of those souls 
which are sufficient to themselves, and which 
march on with a firm step beneath the eye 
of reason which guides them, and of God 
who looks upon them. The greater num- 
ber of men, weak by the frailties and incon- 
sistencies of their nature, weaker still by the 
examples that are every moment assaihng 
them, and by the value which circumstances 
too often add to crimes and meannesses, ha- 
ving neither courage enough to be always 
virtuous, nor audacity enough to be always 
\vicked ; but embracing by turns good and 
evil, without the power of fixing in either, 
feel their virtue principally in their remorse, 
and their strength chiefly in the secret re- 
proaches wnicfi they often make to them- 
selves for their weakness. In this state of 
feebleness they require a support. The de- 
sire of reputation, coming in aid of their too 
weak sense of duty, binds them to that vir- 
tue which otherwise they might quit. They 
would dare, perhaps to blush to themselves; 
they would fear to blush before their nation 
and their age.” 

Nor must we think,” he continues, “ that 
even those souls of a more vigorous charac- 
ter, which do not stand in need of glory as a 
support, do not require it at least as a re- 
lief and a compensation. We cry out a- 
gainst Athens for its proscription of great! 
men. But the ostracism of which we com- 
plain is everywhere. There is everywhere 
Envy striving to sully what is beautiful, 
and to bring down what is elevated. It 
may be said that at the very moment when 
Merit appealed in the world, Envy too was 
bom, and began her persecution. But Na- 
ture at the same instant created glory, and 
gave it to her in charge, to atone for all the 
miseries which that persecution was to oc- 
casion.” 

It seems, indeed, as if virtue and geni- 
us, so often oppressed on earth, took refuge 
far from the real world, in this imaginary 
wo^ld of glory, as in an asylum in which jus- 
tice is re-established. There Socrates is a- 
venged, Galileo acquitted, Bacon remains a 
great man. There Cicero fears no longer the 


sWord of the assassin, nor Deriiosthenes the 
poison. There Virgil is far above thao em- 
perot whom he deified. Gold and vanity are 
not there to distribute places, and exalt the 
unworthy. Each individual, by the mere 
ascendency of his genius or of his virtues, 
mounts, and takes his rank. The oppressed 
arise, and recover their dignity. Those who 
have been assailed and insulted during the 
whole progress of their life, find glory at least 
at the entrance of that tomb which is to co- 
ver their ashes. Envy disappears, and im- 
mortality commences.”* 

The desire of glory, then, of which ii is 
impossible for mankind to divest themselves, 
it would not be well for the happiness of 
mankind if it were in their power to shake 
off*. But the desire of glory is one state of 
mind, — ^the consciousness of the glory itself, 
as attained, is another state ; and all may feel 
the desire of that which only few attain. It 
is not the attainment of glory, accordingly, 
which adds to the amount of happiness in the 
world, so much as the mere desire itself, ui 
its general influence on action. 

In treating of the desire of power, I was 
led to notice how much more equally bappi-. 
ness is distributed than the external differen- 
ces of pomp and authority would lead us to 
imagine ; though there can be no reason to 
fear that any demonstration of this most im- 
portant equahty will ever lead mankind to 
give up that desire of power, which, to far 
the greater number of manldnd, is almost an 
essential part of their very nature, and which 
it would be truly imfortunate for mankind if 
all should relinquish. The same remark is 
not leas applicable to mere glory than to 
power. The illustrious and the obscure are 
indeed very different to the eyes of others ; 
but the amount of happiness in the hearts ol 
both, when every necessary deduction is 
made, is probably very little different ; and 
is, upon the whole, perhaps, at least in many 
instances, likely to be greater in those breasts 
in which few would think of seeking it. . 

The love of glory resembles the love of 
mere power in this circumstance, too, as well 
as in others, that it must rise still higher, or 
scarcely feel the pleasure of the height which 
It has reached ; and the tenure of the posses- 
I sor, I may remark, is almost equally precarn 
ous in both cases. 

Denied the public eye, the public voice, 

As if he lived on others* breath he dies. 

Fain would he make the world his pedestal. 

Mankind the gazers, the sole figure he. 

I Knows he that mankind praise against their will, 

I And mix as much detraction as they can ? 

Knows he that faithless Fame her whisper has 
As well as trumpet ; that his vanity 
Is so much tickled frommot hearing all If 

If all were indeed heard, the detracting 


* Thomas, Essai sur les Eloges. 
t Young’s Night Thoughts, Night viu. v 430— 40t. 
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whispers of Fame, as well as her clamorous 
applause, what lessons of humility would be 
taught to the vain and credulous, whose 
ears the whispers cannot reach ; and who, 
therefore, listening only to the louder flat- 
teries that are intended to reach them, con- 
sider the praise which is addressed to them 
as but a small part of that universal praise 
which IS everywhere, as they beheve, pro- 
claiming their merits ; and m their repu- 
tation of a few months, which is to fade 
perhaps before the close of a single year, 
regard themsels^es as already possessing im- 
mortality ! 

In our estimates of glory, however, as a 
source of distinction, the whispers which are 
not heard are to be taken into account with 
the praises which are heard; and then, 
if the real heartfelt virtues of both be the 
same, how very near to equilibrium will be' 
the happmess of the obscure and the illus - 
trious ! 

The most humble, to be happy, must in- 
deed have that feeling of self-approval, which, 
if a thought of the opinions of others arise, 
may be sufficient of itself to give the delight- 
ful conviction that, if the heart could be laid 
open to every gaze, no one could disapprove. 
There is thus a sort of purer silent glory im- 
plied in the very consciousness of moral ex- 
cellence ; but where this moral satisfaction 
truly exists, and exists in a mind that does 
not require to he confirmed in its own in- 
ternal estimate by the opinion of others, 
what the world regards as renown would 
scarcely he felt as an accession of pleasure. 
As mere glory, indeed, if no evil were to at- 
tend it, that is to say, as an expression of the 
esteem and gratitude of a world which the 
virtuous had sought to benefit, it could not 
fail to he pleasing ; hut however pleasing it 
might he in itself, there are minds by which, 
when taken together with all its conse- 
quences, it would be dreaded, perhaps, rather 
than desired, as necessarily depriving of 
pleasures which are inconsistent with public 
eminence, and which they valued stiU more 
than the celebrity that would preclude them. 
In such circumstances of virtuous privacy, 

How far above all glory sits» 

The illustriou® master of a name unknown; 

"Whose worth, unrivall'd and unwitness’d, loves 
Life’s sacred shades, wheie gods converse with men.t 

Delightful, then, as glory may he in it- 
self, and useful as the desire of it most tnily 
is, as a general auxiliary principle of our na- 
ture, th6 attmnment of the glory that is so 
generally wished is far from being necessary 
to happmess, which in many cases may have 
accessions of enjoyment from other sources 
that would he incompatible with the tumult 


* How far above Lorenaio’s glory sits,— in the original. 
, * Young’s Night Thought, Night vjii. v. 481— 484. 


of glory, and which that tumultuous pleasure 
scarcely could repay, The highest happi* 
ness may indeed be that of him who is 
known as widely as wisdom and \drtue can 
be known, loved universally, and revered for 
qualities which are worthy of universal re- 
verence. Yet we may still not the less say, 
“ Bene qui latuit, bene wxit.” If there are 
many who regret that they are doomed to 
the shade, there are many too who repent 
that they have ever quitted it ; or at least 
there are many who might so repent, if the 
lose of this very power of repentance were 
not Itself an evd, and one of the worst evils 
of guilty distinction. “ He,” says Seneca, 
in one of the choruses of his tragedy of Thy • 
estes, — “ he feels indeed the heaviness of 
death, who, known too well to all the world, 
dies unknown to himself.” 

Stet quicunque volet potens 
Aulae culxnme lubrico : 

Me duleissaturet quies. 

Obscuro positus loco, 

Lem perfruar otio. 

Nullis nota Quintibuh 
Aetas per taciturn fluat. 

Sic cum transiennt mei 
Nullo (ium strepitu dies 
Plebeius moriar senex. 

111! mors gravis meubat, 

Qui notus nimis omnibus 
Iguotus moritur sibi.:j: 

High renown can as httle be the posses- 
sion of many as high station ; and if heaven 
had appropriated happiness to it, it must 
have left almost all mankind in miseiy. It 
has in this, as in every other instance, dealt 
more equally with those whom it has raised 
into glory, and those whom it has left ob- 
scure. Each has his appropriate enjoy- 
ments ; and while Guilt alone can be miser- 
able, it scarcely matters to Virtue whether it 
he known and happy, or happy and un- 
known. _ 


LECTURE LXXII. 

m, PROSPECTIVE EMOTIONS 9 . DESIRE OP 

THE HAPPINESS OP OTHERS. — 10 . DESIRE OF 
I THE UNHAPHNESS OF THOSE WHOM WE 
HATE. — GENERAL REMARKS ON CONCLUD- 
ING THE CONSIDERATION OF OUR PROSPEC- 
TIVE EMOTIONS. 

Gentlemen, the pleasure which glory af- 
fords, being evidently not a simple, but a 
complex pleasure, engaged us yesterday in an 
inquiry into the nature of the elementary feel- 
ings that compose it ; and we vnre led, I 
flatter myself, into some interesting analyses, 
both of the complex delight of glory itself, 
and of that peculiar illusion of present reali-f 
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ty, which, however far we may c6nceive our 
glory to spread over the earth, and through 
the ages that are to succeed us, still seems 
to carry with it, as if necessarily diffused in 
the very conception, our own ever-present 
feeling, our own capacity of knowing and 
enjoying praises which never are to reach our 
ears. 

The two desires which remain to he con- 
sidered by us, will require but little examin- 
ation ; since they fldw so readily from some 
emotions before examined at length, as to 
appear almost parts of them, rather than any 
distinct emotions. The first is our desire of 
the happiness of others, — a desire that forms, 
as I have already said in my analysis of love, 
a part of every affection to which we com- 
monly give that name, and that increases in 
vividness with every increase of the mere re- 
gard ; but which, hke the desire of recipro- 
cal affection, that is also a part of what is 
commonly termed love, is a state of mind 
distinguishable from the mere admiration, 
respect, regard, which the sight or concep- 
tion of the beloved object directly induces, 
admitting of a ready separation in our thought, 
however complex the love may be, as it us- 
ually exists in nature. 

It is this desire of the happiness of those 
whom we love, which gives to the emotion 
of love itself its principal delight, by affording 
to us constant means of gratification. He 
W'ho truly wishes the happiness of any one, 
cannot be long without discovering some 
mode of contributing to it. Reason itself, 
wdth all its light, is not so rapid, in discove- 
ries of this sort, as simple affection, which 
sees means of happiness, and of important 
happiness, where reason scarcely could think 
that any happiness was to be found, and has 
already, by many kind offices, produced the 
^^ppiness of hours, before reason could have 
suspected that means so slight could have 
given even a moment’s pleasure. It is this, 
indeed, which contributes in no inconsidera- 
ble degree to the perpetmty of affection. 
Love, the mere feeling of tender admiration, 
wouli in many cases, have soon lost its 
power over the. fickle heart, and, in many 
other cases, would have had its power great- 
ly lessened, if the desire of giving happiness, 
and the innumerable little courtesies and 
cares to which this desire gives birth, had 
not thus, in a great measure, diffused over 
a single passion the variety of many emo- 
tions. The love itself seems new at every 
' moment, because there is every moment 
some new wish of love that admits of being 
gratified ; or rather, it is at once, by the most 
Selightful of all combinations, new, in the 
tender wishes and cares with which it occu- 
pies us, and famHiax to us, and endeared the 
more, by the remembrance of hours and 
years of well-known happiness. 

The desire of the happiness of othersj 


though a desire always attendant on love, 
does not, however, necessarily suppose the 
previous existence of some one of those 
emotions which may strictly be termed love 
I already showed you, when treating of com- 
passion, that this feeling is so far from aria 
ing necessarily from regard for the sufferer, 
that it is impossible for us not to feel it 
when the suffering is extreme, and befo-re 
our very eyes, though we may, at the same 
time, have the utmost abhorrence of him who 
is agonizing in our sight, and whose very look, 
even in its agony, still seems to speak only 
that atrocious spirit, which could again glad- j 
ly perpetrate the very horrors for which pub • 
lie indignation, as much as public justice, 
had doomed it to its dreadful fate. It is 
sufficient that extreme anguish is before us j 
we wish it relief before we have paused to 
love, or without reflecting on our causes of 
hatred; the wish is the direct and instant 
emotion of our soul in these circumstances, 
— an emotion which, in such peculiar cir- 
cumstances, it is impossible for hatred to 
suppress, and which love may strengthen, 
indeed, hut is not necessary for producing 
It IS the same with our general desire of 
happiness to otheis. We desire, in a par- 
j ticular degree, the happiness of those whom 
! we love, because we cannot think of them 
without tender admiration. But, though 
: we had known them for the first time, sim- 
ply as human beings, we should still have 
I desired their happiness ; that is to say, if no 
opposite interests had arisen, we should have 
I wished them to be happy, rather than to 
I have any distress ; yet there is nothing m 
I this case which corresponds with the tender 
esteem that is felt in love. There is the 
mere wish of happiness to them, — a wish 
which itself, indeed, is usually denominated 
love, and which may, without any inconve- 
nience, be so denominated in that general 
humanity which we call a love of mankind, 
but which we must always remember does 
not afford, on analysis, the same results as 
other affections of more cordial regard, to 
which we give the same na^ie. To love a 
friend is to wish his happiness indeed, but 
it is to have other emotions at the same in. 
stant, emotions without which this mere wish 
would be poor to constant friendship. To 
love the natives of Asia or Africa, of whose 
individual virtues or^ vices, talents or imbeci- 
lity, wisdom or ignorance, we know nothing, 
IS to wish their happiness ; but this wish is 
all which constitutes the faint and feeble 
love. It is a wish, however, which, unless 
when the heart is absolutely corrupted, ren- 
ders it impossible for man to be wholly in- 
different to man ; and this great object is 
that which nature had in view. She has, 
by a provident arrangement, which we can- 
not hut admire the more, the more atten- 
tively we examine it, accommodated out 
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emotions to oiir means, making our love most 
ardent, where our wish of giving happiness 
might he most effectual, and less gradually, 
and less in proportion to our diminished 
means. From the affection of the mother 
for her new-born infant, which has been ren- 
dered the strongest of all affections, because 
it was to arise in circumstances where affec- 
tion would be most needed, to that general 
philantiuopy, which extends itself to the re- 
motest stranger, on spots of the earth which 
we never are to visit, and which we as little 
think of ever visiting as of exploring any of 
the distant planets of our system ; there is 
a scale of benevolent desire which cones 
ponds with the necessities to be relieved, 
and our power of relieving them; or with 
the happiness to be afforded, and our power 
of affording happiness. How many oppor- 
tunities have we of giving delight to those who 
live in our domestic circle, which would be 
lost before we could diffuse it to those who 
are distant from us I Our love, therefore, our 
desire of giving happiness, our pleasure in 
having given it, are stronger within the li- 
mits of this sphere of daily and hourly inter- 
course than beyond it. Of those who axe 
beyond this sphere, the individuals most fa- 
miliar to us are those whose happiness we 
must always know better how to promote 
than the happiness of strangers, with whose 
particular habits and inclinations we are lit- 
tle if at all acquainted. Our love, and the 
desire of general happiness which attends it, 
are, therefore, by the concurrence of many 
constitutional tendencies of our nature, in 
fostering the generous wish, stronger as felt 
for an intimate friend than for one who is 
scarcely known to us. If there be an excep- 
tion to this gradual scale of importance, ac- 
cording to intimacy, it must be in the case 
of one who is absolutely a stranger, — a fo- 
reigner,' who comes among a people with 
whose general manners he is perhaps unac- 
quainted, and who has no friend to whose 
attention he can lay claim, from any prior in- 
timacy. In this case, mdeed, it is evident, 
that our benevqjence might he more usefully 
directed to one who is absolutely unknown, 
than to many who are better known by us, 
that live in our very neighbourhood, m the 
enjoyment of domestic loves and friendships 
of their own. Accordingly, we find, that 
by a provision which naight be termed sin- 
gular, if we did not think of the universal 
bounty and wisdom of God, — a modification 
of our general regard has been prepared, in 
the sympathetic tendencies of our nature for 
tMs case also. There is a species of affec- 
tion to wHch the stranger gives birth, mere- 
ly as being a stranger. * He is received and 
shelter^ by our hoapitdity, almost with the 
zeal with which our friendslup delights to 
receive one with whom we have lived in cor- 
dial union, whose virtiies we know and re- 


vere, and whose kindness has been to us no 
small part of the happiness of our life. 

Is it possible to perceive this general pro- 
portion of our desire of giving happiness, in 
its various degrees, to the means which we 
possess, in various circumstances of affording 
it, without admiration of an arrangement so 
simple in the principles from which it flows, 
and at the same time so effectual, — an ar- 
rangement which exhibits proofs of goodness 
in our very wants, of {Wisdom in our very 
weaknesses, by the adaptation of these to 
each other, and by the ready resources which 
want and weakness find in these affections 
which eveiyv^here surround them, like 
the presence and protection of God him. 
self? 

O humanity exclaims Philocles in the 
Travels of Anacharsis, “ generous and sub- 
lime inclination, announced in infancy by the 
transports of a simple tenderness, in youth 
by the rashness of a blind but happy confid- 
ence, in the whole progress of life by the fa- 
cility with which the heart is ever ready to 
contract attachment ! O cries of nature ! 
which resound from one extremity of the 
universe to the other, which fill us with re- 
morse, when we oppress a single human be- 
ing; with a pure delight, when we have 
been able to give one comfort ! love, friend- 
ship, beneficence, sources of a pleasure that 
is inexhaustible ! Men are unhappy, only be- 
cause they refuse to listen to your voice ; 
and ye divine authors of so many blessings > 
what gratitude do those blessings demand ! 
If all which was given to man had been a 
mere instinct, that led beings, overwhelmed 
with wants and evils, to lend to each other 
a reciprocal support, this might have been 
sufficient to bring the miserable near to 
the miserable ; but it is only a goodness, 
infinite as yours, which could have fbrr^ 
ed the design of assembling us together 
by the attraction of love,^ and of diffus- 
ing, through the great associations which 
cover the earth, that vital warmth which 
renders society eternal, by rendering it de- 
lightful.”* 

The last desire in our arrangement, that 
which we are next to consider, may seem, 
indeed, at first to be inconsistent with these 
delightful feelings of social regard, the im- 
portance of which I have repeatedly endea- 
voured to illustrate to you, though, to those 
who have felt them, as you all must have 
felt them, they do not require any argument 
to prove their importance. The desir 
which still remains to be noticed, is our de- 
sire of evil to others, a desire that bears the 
same relation to hatred in all its forms, which 
the desire of happiness to others bears to all 
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the diversities of love. It is an element of 
the complex affection, not the mere hatred 
Itself, as the desire of diffusing happiness is 
only an element of the complex affection, 
which is usually termed love. I have al- 
ready, in treating of the simple modifications 
of hatred itself, anticipated the remarks which 
it might otherwise have been necessary to 
offer now, on the importance to the happi- 
ness of society, of this class of our affections, 
while society presents any temptations to 
violence or fraud, that are kept in awe by in- 
dividual and general resentment, and that, 
without those guards which protect the in- 
nocent, w'ould lay waste all that beautiful ex- 
panse of security and happiness which forms 
the social world, making a desert of nature, 
and converting the whole race of mankind 
into fearful and ferocious savages worthy on- 
ly of inhabiting such a wilderness. As the 
whole system of things is at present consti- 
tuted, in other respects, therefore, it is not 
of less importance that man should he sus- 
ceptible of feelings of malevolence on certain 
occasions, than that he should be suscepti- 
ble of benevolence in the general concerns 
of life j and man, accordingly, is endowed 
with the susceptibility of both. 

Like our other emotions, however, our 
malevolent wishes, important as they ti*uly 
are, and relatively good as a part of our ge- 
neral constitution, may, as we know too 
well, be productive of evil when misdirect- 
ed ; and though they have this in common 
with all our desires, even with those which 
are essentially most benevolent, that may, in 
like manner, by misdirection or excess occa- 
Mon no slight amount of evil to individuals 
and society; the misdirection, in the case 
which we are now considering, may be far 
more fatal to happiness, and therefore re- 
^lires a stronger check of misery to restrain 
it. We may produce evil, indeed, to those 
whom we wish Jto benefit, and may produce 
it in consequence of our very desire of bene- 
fiting them ; but at least the desire itself 
was one which it was happiness to feel. It 
was something gained to social enjoyment, 
though more may have been lost. In our 
malevolent wishes, however, when they 
arise where they should not arise, there is 
no addition to the general happiness of the 
world to allow even the slightest deduction 
from the misery that is added ; but, on the 
contrary, there is a double evil, not merely 
the evil that may be inflicted on others, who 
are the objects of the malevolence, but that 
which may be said to have been already in- 
flicted on the mind itself, which has had the 
painful wish of inflicting evil. 

The desire of evil to others, since it is ne • 
cessary to the protection of the world only 
in certain cases, is to be measured, then, in 
our moral estimates, by the nature of the 
Drief or permanent hatred in which it may 
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have originated ; and is allowable, therefore 
only in the cases in which the hatred is truly 
a feeling that is necessary in such circum- 
stances for the protection of this social scene. 
It is virtuous, for example, to feel indigna- 
tion at oppression ; and it is virtuous, there- 
fore, to wish that the oppressor, if he con- 
tinue to be an oppressor, may not finish his 
career without punishment, so as to present 
to the world the dangerous example of guilt, 
that seems, by its external prosperity, to de- 
fy at once humanity and heaven. To take 
a case of a very different sort, however, it is 
not virtuous to wish, even for a moment, 
evil to some successful competitor, who has 
outstripped us in any honourable career; and 
the desire of evil in this case is not virtuous, 
because there is no moral ground for that ha- 
tred in which the desire originated, when 
the hatred was not directed to any quality 
that could be injurious to general happiness, 
but had for its only object an excellence that 
has surpassed us, by exhibiting to the world 
qualities which are capable of benefiting, or 
at least of adorning it, still more than the 
qualities of which we are proudest in our- 
selves. Before we think ourselves morally 
justifiable, then, in any wish of evil to those 
whom we hate, we must be certain that the 
hatred which we feel is itself morally justifi- 
able, as directed to actions or qualities which 
it would not be virtuous to view with com- 
placency or even with indifference ; and that, 
as it is the guilty frame of mind alone which 
is hateful in the eyes of a good man, the 
hatefulness must cease in the very moment 
of repentance, and the wish of the repent- 
ance, therefore, as the most desirable of all 
changes, he a wish that is ever present, to 
temper even that pure and gentle indignation 
which the virtuous feel. 

There are minds, however, of which the 
chief wishes of evil are not to those whom 
it is virtuous to view with disapprobation, 
but to those whom it is vice not to view 
with emotions of esteem and veneration. 
We are eager for distinction in that great 
theatre of human life, in the wide and tu- 
multuous and ever -varying spectacles of 
which we are at once actors and spectators; 
and when the distinction which we hoped is 
preoccupied by another of greater merit, our 
own defect of merit seems to us not so much 
a defect in ourselves as a crime in him. We 
are, perhaps, in every quality exactly what 
we were before ; but we are no longer ta 
our own eyes what we were before. The 
feeling of our inferiority is forced upon us ; 
and he who has forced it upon us has 
done us an injury to the extent of the 
uneasiness which he has occasioned, and an 
injury which, perhaps, we do not feel more 
as it has affected us in the estimation of 
others, than we feel it in the mode in which 
it has affected us in our estimate of 
2 H 
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selves. An injury, then, is done to us ; and 
the feelings which heaven has placed within 
otir breasts as necessary for repelling injury, 
arise on this instant feeling of evil which we 
have been made to suffer. But what were 
necessary for repelling intentional injury 
arise, where no injury was intended; and 
though the minds in which they thus arise 
must be minds that are in the highest degree 
selfish, and incapable of feeling that noble 
love of what is noble, which endears to the 
virtuous the excellence that transcends them, 
there still are minds, and many minds so 
selfish, and so incapable of delighting in ex- 
cellence that is not their own. 

The malevolent affection with which some 
unfortunate minds are ever disposed to view 
those whom they consider as competitors, 
is denominated jealousy, when the competi- 
tor, or supposed competitor, is one who has 
not yet attained their height, and when it is 
the future that is dreaded. It is denominat- 
ed envy when it regards some actual attain- 
ment of another. But the emotion, varying 
with this mere difference of the present and 
the future, is the same in every other respect. 
In both cases, the wish is a wish of evil, a 
wish of evil to the excellent, and a wish 
which, by a sort of anticipated retribution, 
is itself evil to the heart that has conceived 
it. 

If we were to imagine present together, 
not a single small group only of those whom 
their virtues or talents had rendered eminent 
in a single nation, but all the sages and pa- 
triots of every country and period, without 
one of the frail and guilty contemporaries 
that mingled with them when they lived on 
earth, if we were to imagine them collected 
together, not on an earth of occasional sun- 
shine and alternate tempests like that which 
we inhabit, but in some still fairer world, 
m which the only variety of the seasons con- 
sisted in a change of beauties and dehghts, 
a world in whidi the faculties and virtues 
that were originally so admirable, continued 
still their glorious and immortal progress, 
does it seem possible that the contemplation 
i>f such a scene, so nobly inhabited, should 
not he delightful to him who might be trans- 
ported into it ! Yet there are minds to w^hich 
no wide scene of torture would be half so 
dreadful an object of , contemplation as the 
happiness and purity of such a scene, minds 
that would instantly sicken at the very sight, 
arid wish, in the additional malevolence of 
the vexation which they felt, not that all 
were reduced to the mere level of earthly 
tilings, hut that every thing which met the 
eye were unmixed weakness, and misery, and 
guilty 

This Scene is imaginary only ; but what 
is imaginary as thus combined, is true in its 
separate parts. There is happiness on earth, 
virtue on earth, inteBectual excellence on 


earth ; and where these exist and are seen 
by it, envy is as in that imaginaiy world. 
He who has not a whole system of which to 
wish the physical and moral loveliness de- 
stroyed, may have wishes that would gladly 
blast at least whatever peculiar beauty is to 
be found in this mixed system. He may wish 
all mankind to remain in ignorance of impor- 
tant truths, when the most important truths 
that could be revealed to them were to be 
the discovery of any other genius than his own. 
He may sigh over the relief which multitudes 
are to receive from institutions of a sage be- 
nevolence which he was not the first to prompt. 
If his country be rejoicing at triumphs that 
have been triumphs of freedom and humanity 
still more than of the arms of a single state, 
he may add his silent consternation and an- 
guish to the rage and grief of the tyrant 
whose aggressions have been successfully re- 
sisted, and may lament that he has not him- 
self become a slave by national disasters, 
which, in making all slaves, would at least 
have lessened the glory of a rival. He may 
wish evil even here, as he would have wash- 
ed it in that better scene ; and if he wish it 
less, it is only because the multitude with 
whom he has to mix on earth have more im- 
perfections of every sort ; and being less wor- 
thy, therefore, of love or veneration, are less 
objects of a hatred that extends in its dead- 
liest rancour only to what is worthy of being 
loved and venerated. 

There is one change, indeed, which in a 
single moment would dissipate all the male- 
volence of this malevolent spirit. To convert 
the hatred into a feeling which might not be 
very different perhaps from complacency, it 
would be necessary only to take away every 
quality that is worthy of love, to make wis- 
dom folly, kindness cruelty, heroic generosity 
a sordid selfishness, and the glory which w*^ 
the result of all those better qualities, the 
execration or disgust of mankind. When 
the hatred of the virtuous might begin, 
then the hatred of the envious perhaps 
might cease. 

The wishes of evil which flow from such 
a breast, are, as I have said, evil, in the first 
place, to the breast which feels them ; as the 
poisonous exhalation, which spreads death 
perhaps to others, is itself a proof of the dis- 
ease of the living carcass that exhales it. 
Envy is truly, in its own miseries, the pimish- 
ment of itself. 

Risusabest, nisi quern vist movere dolores, 

Neo fruitursomno, vigilantibus excitacuris; 

Sed vidit ingratos, intabescitque videndo 

Suceessus hominura ; carpitque et carpitur una 

Suppliciumque suum est. 

It is hence, by a sort of contradictory charac • 
ter, what one of the old theological waiters 
has strongly stated it to be, “ at once the just- 
est of passions, and the most unjust,’* — “ ex 
omnibus afiectibus iniquissimus simul et ae- 
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quissimus the most unjust, in the wrongs 
which it is ever conceiving or perpetrating 
against him who is its object ; the justestin 
the punishment with which it is ever aveng- 
ing on itself the wrongs of which it has been 
guilty. 

If even in thinking of the happiness of 
those whom they hate, the envious saw only 
that happiness, as it truly is, mixed with 
many anxieties thafc»lessen the enjoyment of 
honours and dignities to their possessor, the 
miseiy with which those dignities of others 
are regarded would be less. Rut the chief 
misery of a mind of this cast is, that the hap- 
piness on which it dwells is a happiness 
which it creates in part to its own concep- 
tion, a pure happiness that seems intense in 
itself only because it is intensely hated, and 
that continually grows more and more vi\nd 
to the hatred that is continually dwelling on 
it. The influence of happiness, as thus 
contemplated by a diseased heart, is like 
that of light on a diseased eye, that mere- 
ly, as pained by rays which gve no pain 
to others, imagines the faint colours which 
are gleaming on it to be of dazzhng bril- 
liancy. 

"When a statue had been erected by his 
fellow-citizens of Thasos to Theagenes, a 
celebrated victor in the public games of 
Greece, we are told that it excited so strong- 
ly the envious hatred of one of his rivals, 
that he went to it every night, and endea- 
voured to throw it down by repeated blows, 
till at last, unfortunately successful, he was 
able to move it from its pedestal, and was 
crushed to death beneath it on its fall. 
This, if we consider the self-consuming mis- 
erv of envy, is truly what happens to every 
eiiftous man. He may perhaps throw down 
his rival’s glory ; but he is crushed in his 
#iole soul, beneath the glory which he over- 
turns. 

In thus makiilg the malevolent wishes of 
the envious heart a source of internal misery. 
Nature has shown a provident regard for the 
happiness of mankind, which wmiddhave suf- 
fered far more general violation, if it had been 
as delightful to wish evil as to wish good. 
Nor is this true only in cases in which the 
malevolent wushes are misdirected against ex- 
cellence, merely as excellence. The same 
gentle tempering influence has been provid- 
ed, as we have seen, for the virtuous male- 
volence of those who are malevolent only to 
cruelty and injustice. It is necessary, indeed, 
that man should be capable of feelmg indig- 
nation and resentment m these cases, as o- 
feeling benevolence in the more ordinary hap- 
py intercourse of social life. But since ex- 
cess in one of these classes of feelings might 
lead to far more dangerous consequences than 
excess in the other. Nature, as I took occa- 
sion to point out to you in a former lecture, 
has been careful to provide against the more 


hurtful excess, by rendering benevolence de- 
lightful in itself, even while its wishes exist 
merely as wishes, and resentment painful m 
itself, while its object is unattained, and un- 
less in some very obdurate hearts, ready to be 
appeased by slight atonements, by the very 
acknowledgment of the evil done, or by the 
mere intervention of a few months or days 
between the injury and the moment of for- 
giveness. On the nature of these feelings it 
would be unnecessary how’^ever to dwell 
longer; my only object at present being to 
point out the place of their arrangement, as 
prospective emotions, capable of being se- 
parated by internal analysis from those 
immediate emotions of dislike which con- 
stitute the varieties of simple hatred. 

When I began the consideration of our 
prospective emotions, — those emotions which 
regard the future, and which may regard it 
either wuth desire or fear, I stated that it 
would be unnecessary to discuss at length, 
first, all our desires, and then all our fears ; 
that there was no object which might not, in 
different circumstances, be an object of hope 
and fear alternately, according as the good or 
evil was present or remote, or more or less 
probable, and that the discussion of one set 
of the emotions might therefore be consider- 
ed as supplying the place of a double and su- 
perfluous discussion. W’'hen, however, any 
important circumstance of distinction attend- 
ed the fears opposed to the desires consid- 
ered by us, I have endeavoured occasionally 
to point these out to you. I shall not there- 
fore at present enlarge on them. 

In treating of our emotions, particularly of 
those which I have termed prospective, I 
have dwelt only on the more prominent forms 
which they assume; because in truth they 
exist in innumerable forms, as diversified by 
slight changes of circumstances. It is easy 
for us to invent generic names, and to class 
under these, various affections of the mind, 
which, though not absolutely similar in every 
respect, are at least analogous in some im- 
portant respects. But we must not forget, 
on that account, that the affections thus class- 
ed together, and most conveniently classed to- 
gether, are still different in themselves ; that 
what we have termed the desire of know- 
ledge, for example, as if we had one simple 
desire of this kind, is generically inclusive of 
complex feelings as numerous as the objects 
existing in the universe ; and even far more 
numerous, since they find objects in the ab- 
stract relations of things as much as in things 
themselves ; emotions that have stimulated, 
and still stimulate, and will for ever contmue 
to stimulate, every inquiry of man, from the 
first gaze of the infant’s trembling eye, which 
he scarcely knows how to direct on the little 
object before him, to the sublimest specula- 
tions of the philosopher, who scarcely 'finds 
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in infinity itself an object sufficient for his 
research. On many of our emotions that 
shadow into each other by gradations almost 
imperceptible, it would have been interest- 
ing, if my limits had permitted, to dwell at 
greater length, and to trace and develop them, 
as varied by the changes of circumstances in 
which they arise. Indeed, as I have before 
remarked, under this comprehensive and most 
interesting class of our mental affections, 
might be considered every thing which has 
immediate reference to the whole ample field 
of moral conduct, — ^whatever renders man 
worthy or unworthy of the approving and 
tranquillizing voice within, and of that eter- 
nal approbation of the great Awarder of hap- 
piness, of whose judgment, in its blessings 
or its terrors, the voice of conscience itself, 
powerful as it may be, is but the short and 
feeble presage. 

The narrowness of my limits, then, I trust, 
will apologize sufficiently for a brevity of dis- 
cussion, in many cases, which was unavoid- 
abl e. In our view of those emotions, however, 
which by their peculiar complexity, or gene- 
ral importance, seemed to me worthy of nicer 
examination, I have endeavoured to direct 
your thought as much as possible to habits of 
minute analysis, without which there can be 
no advance in metaphysical science. This 
very minuteness of analysis, to which I wish- 
ed to accustom you, as much for the sake of 
habit as for the nicer results of the particular 
inquiries themselves, may in some instances 
have led to distinctions, which to many of 
you, perhaps, may have seemed superfluous, 
or too subtile, as requiring from you a little 
more effort of thought than would have been 
necessary in following anangements more 
familiar to you, though I conceive less accu- 
rate. You are not to suppose, however, 
that in analyzing our complex emotions, and 
arranging in different subdivisions, the va- 
rious feelings that seem to me to be involved 
m them as elements, I object to the use of 
the common phraseology on the subject, 
which expresses in a single term many feel- 
ings that are truly in nature, either immedi- 
ately consecutive, or intimately conjoined, 
Ihiough, in our stricter analysis, I itiay have 
found it necessary to divide them. This you 
are not to think, any more than you are to 
suppose that the chemist, who inquires into 
the elements of vegetable matter, which ex- 
ist in a rose ora hyacinth, and who, after his 
decomposition of those beautiful aggregates, 
arranges their elementary particles in differ- 
ent orders, as if the aggregates themselves 
were nothing, and the elements all, objects 
to the use of the simple terms rose and hya* 
cinth, as sigmficant of the flowers which have 
been the subjects of his art, and which still 
continue to have a delightful unity to his 
senses, even while he knows them to have no 
teal unity and to he only a multitude of 


atoms, similar, or dissimilar. What the rose 
and the hyacinth are to him, our complex feel- 
ings are to us. We may know and consider 
separately, and arrange separately, their va- 
rious elements, but when we consider them 
as they exist together, we may still continue 
to give them, as complex feelings, the names 
by which, as complex feelings, they are fa- 
miliarly and briefly expressed. 

I now then conclude the remarks which I 
had to offer on the last order of our mental 
affections, the important order of our emo- 
tions, those affections of various kinds, in 
which almost all that is valuable in our earth- 
ly hfe is to be found, and many of which, we 
have every reason to believe, are not to be 
limited to those scenes in which they first 
were felt, but are to share the immortality of 
our existence, and to become more vivid as 
our capacity becomes quicker, for' the dis- 
cernment of that moral or divine excellence 
which inspired them here, — excellence on 
the contemplation of which we have delight- 
ed to dwell on earth, even amid the distrac- 
tion of cares, and follies, and vices, from 
which, in a nobler state of being, we may 
hope to be exempt. 

In our benevolent emotions, we have re- 
marked what it IS impossible not to remark, 
their obvious relation to the supreme bene- 
volence of him who has communicated to us 
these delightful feelings, and who may be 
said to have made us after his own image, 
more in this universality of generous desire, 
with which we are capable of embiacmg the 
whole orb of being, than in our feeble intel- 
lectual faculties, which, proud as they are of 
their range of thought, are unable to compre- 
hend the relations of a single atom to any 
other single atom. In our malevolent emo- 
tions, we have traced, in like manner, their 
admirable harmony with the other parts *^5f 
the great system of our moral world, as ne- 
cessary m the community fcfl: the punishment 
of evil in the guilty individual, and conse- 
quently for the prevention of evil in others, 
or for that equally salutary punishment of its 
own evil, which the mind in remorse inflicts 
upon itself. 

This double lot 

Of evil in the inheritance of man 
Required for his protection no slight force. 

In ceaseless watch and therefore was his breast 
Fenced round with passions, quick to be alarm’d. 

Or stubborn to oppose j with fear, more swift 
Than beacons, catching flame from hill to hill, 
Where armies land ; with anger uneontroU’d 
As the young hon bounding on his prey ; 

With sorrow, that locks up the struggling heart, 
And shame, that overcasts the drooping eye. 

As with a cloud of lightning. These the part 
Perform of eager monitors, and goad 
The soul more sharply than with points of steel, 
Her enemies to shun, or to resist, f 

It is in our moral constitution, as in the 


* No careless watch, in the onginal. 
t Pleasures of Imagination, second fonn of the po- 
em, book 11 . V. 570—084. 
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physical universe. To him who knows the 
beautiful arrangements of the planetary mo- 
tions, the very gloom of night suggests the 
continued influence of that orb which is shin- 
ing m other climes, and which could not 
have earned light and cheerfulness to them, 
but for the darkness in which we are repos- 
ing. To him who considers our malevolent 
emotions only, these emotions may seem like 
absolute darkness in our moral day ; but he 
who views them in their relation to the whole, 
perceives their necessity for the preservation 
of those very feelings of gentle regard to 
which they seem opposed. In the very re- 
sentment of individuals, and the indignation 
of society, he perceives at a distance those 
emotions of benevolence which, like the un- 
fading sunshine, are not quenched by the 
temporary gloom that darkens our httle por- 
tion of the social sphere, preserving, even in 
absence, that inexhaustible source of radi- 
ance which IS speedily to shine on us as be- 
fore, with all the warmth and brilliancy of the 
past. 


LECTURE LXXIII. 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS ON CONCLUDING 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OP MIND. — COMMENCE- 
MENT OF ETHICS. OBLIGATION, VIRTUE, 

MERIT, DIFFER ONLY IN THEIR RELATION 
TO TBIE. — AN ACTION, IN MORALS, IS NO- 
THING ELSE THAN THE AGENT ACTING. 

In my last Lecture, Gentlemen, I brought 
to a conclusion my remarks on the various 
emotions of which the mmd is susceptible, 
and with these, consequently, my physiolo- 
gical view of the mind, in all the aspects 
which it presents to our observation ; the or- 
<Mr of our emotions being, as you will remem- 
ber, the last of the orders into which I de- 
vided the mental phenomena. 

We have reviewed, then, all the principal 
phenomena of the mind ; and I flatter my- 
self, that now, after this review, you wiU see 
better the reasons which have led me, in so 
many instances, to deviate from the order of 
former arrangements ; since every former ar- 
rangement of the phenomena would have been 
absolutely inconsistent with the results of the 
minuter analysis into which we have been 
led. With the views of other philosophers, 
as to the nature and composition of our feel- 
ings, I might, indeed, have easily adhered to 
their plan ; but I must then have presented 
to you views which appear to myself defec- 
tive; and however eminent the names of 
those ficom whom I may have differed, it ap- 
peared to me tny duty, in every instance in 
w'hich I believed their opinions to be errone- 
ous, to express to you my dissent firmly, 
though, I hope, always with that candour, 


which not the eminent only deserve, but even 
the humblest of those who have contributed 
their wish at least, and their effort to enlight^ 
en us. 

In reducing to two geneiic powers or sus- 
ceptibilities of the mind, the whole extensive 
tribe of its intellectual states, in all their va- 
riety, I was aware that I could not fail at first 
to be considered by you as retrenching too 
largely that long list of intellectual faculties 
to which they have been commonly referred. 
But I flatter myself you have now seen that 
this reference to so long a list of powers has 
arisen only from an inaccurate view of the 
phenomena referred to them, and particularly 
from inattention to the different aspects of 
the phenomena, according as they are com- 
bined or not combined with desire, in the 
different processes of thought, that have 
thence been termed inventive, or creative, or 
deliberative. 

In like manner, when I formed one great 
comprehensive class of our emotions, to su- 
persede what appeared to me to have been 
misnamed, by a very obvious abuse of no- 
menclature, the active powers of the mind, as 
if the mind were more active in these than 
in its intellectual fimctions, I may have seem- 
ed to you at the time to make too bold a de- 
viation from established aiTangement But 
I venture to hope, that the deviation now does 
not seem to you without reason. It is only 
now, indeed, after our comprehensive survey 
of the whole phenomena themselves has been 
completed, that you can truly judge of the 
principles which have directed our arrange- 
ment of them in their different classes. I 
know well the nature and the force of that 
universal self-illusion, by which analyses and 
classifications that have been made by our- 
selves, seem always to us the most accurate 
classifications and analyses which could be 
made ; but if all the vanous phenomena of 
the mind admit of being readily reduced to 
the classes under which I would arrange 
them, the arrangement itself, I cannot but 
think, IS at least more simple and definite 
than any other previous arrangement whicli 
I could have borrowed and adopted. 

In treating of the extensive order of our 
emotions, which comprehends all our moral 
feelings, you must have remarked that I did 
not confine myself to the mere physiology of 
these feelings, as a part of oiur mental con- 
stitution, hut intermixed many discussions as 
to moral duty, and the relations of the obvi- 
ous contrivances of our moral frame to tbe 
wisdom and goodness of its Author, — discus- 
sions which you might conceive to be an en- 
croachment on other parts of the course, more 
strictly devoted to the inquiries of ethics and 
natural theology. These apparent anticipa- 
tions, however, were not made without in- 
tention ; though, in treating of phenomena so 
admirably illustrative of the gracious pur* 
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poses of OUT Creator, it would not have been ' 
very wonderful if the manifest display of these 
had of itself, without any farther view, led to 
those very observations which I intentional- 
ly introduced. It was my wish, on a subject 
BO important to the noblest feelings and opi- 
nions which you are capable of forming, to 
impress you with sentiments which seem to 
me far more necessary for your happiness than 
even for your instruction, and to present these 
to you at the time when the particular phe- 
nomena which we were considering, led most 
irectly to these very sentiments. It was 
my wish too, I will confess, to accustom your 
minds as much as possible to this species of 
reflection, — a species of reflection which ren- 
ders philosophy not valuable in itself only, 
admirable as it is even when considered in 
itself alone, but stiii more valuable for the 
feelings to which it may be made subservi- | 
ent. I wished the great conceptions of the 
moral society in which you are placed, of the 
duties which you have to perform in it, and 
of that eternal Being who placed you in it, 
to anse frequently to your mind, in cases in 
which other minds might think only that one 
phenomenon was very like another phenome- 
non, or very different from it ; that the same 
name might, or might not, be given to both ; 
and that one philosopher, who hved on a cer- 
tain part of the eai*th at a certain time, and was 
followed hy eight or ten commentators, af- 
firmed the phenomena to be different, while 
another philosopher, with almost as many 
commentators, affirmed them to be the same. 
Of this at least I am sure, that your observa- 
tion of the phenomena themselves will not 
be less quick, nor your analysis of them less 
nicely accurate, because you discover in them 
fiomething more than a mere observer or an- 
alyst, who inquires into the moral affinities 
with no higher interest than he inquires into 
the affinity of a salt or a metal, is inclined to 
seek ; and even though your observation and 
analysis of the mere phenomena were to be, 
as only the ignorant could suppose, less just 
on that account, there can be no question 
that if you had learned to think with more 
kindness of and with more gratitude 
and veneration of God, you would have pro- 
fited more by this simple amelioration of sen- 
timent, than by the profoundest discovery 
that was to terminate in the accession which 
it gave to mere speculative science. 

I now, however, proceed to that part of 
my course which is more strictly ethical. 

The science of ethics, as you know, has 
relation to our affections of mind, not simply 
as phenomena, but as vfnious or vicious, 
right or wrong. 

Quid iramus, et quidnam victuri gignimur, ordo 

Quis datu$, aut raetae quam moius fiexus, et unde; 

S Uii modus argentu, qmd fas optare, quid asper 
tileauimnns naliet; patxiae, chansque propinquis 


Quantum elargln deceat; quern te Deus esse 
Jussit, et humana qua parte locatus es in re * 

In the consideration of questions such as 
these, we feel indeed that philosophy, as I 
have already said, is something more than 
knowledge, — that it at once instructs and a- 
mends us, — ^blending, as a living and active 
principle, in our moial constitution, and pu- 
rifying our affections and desires, not merely 
after they have arisen, but in their very source. 
It is thus, in its relation our conduct, truly 
worthy, and worthy in a peculiar sense, of 
that noble etymology which a Roman philo- 
sopher has assigned to it as the most liberal 
of studies. “ Quare liberalia studia dicta 
sint vides ; quia homine libero digna sunt. 
Cetemm unum studium vere liberale est, 
quod liberum facit : hoc sapientiae, sublime, 
forte, magnanimum, caetera pusilla et pueri- 
lia Slant.” The knowledge of virtue is in- 
deed that only knowledge which makes man 
free ; and the philosophy which has this for 
its object, does not merely teach us what we 
are to do, but affords us the highest aids and 
incitements, when the to*il of virtue might 
seem difficult, by pointing out to us, not the 
glory only, but the charms and tranquil de- 
light of that excellence which is before us, 
and the hoiTors of that internal shame which 
we avoid, hy continuing steadily our career. 
Its office is thus, in a great measure, to be 
the guardian of our happiness, by guard- 
ing that without which there is no happi- 
ness, — 

Whether, on the rosy mead, 
When Summer smiles, to warn the melting heart 
Of Luxury's allurement ; whether, firm 
Against the torrent, and the stubborn hill. 

To urge free Virtue’s steps, and to her side 
Summon that strong divinity of soul 
Which conquers Chance and Fate ; or on the height 
The goal assign’d her, haply to proclaim 
Her triumph ; on her brow to place the crown 
Of uncorrupted praise ; through future worlds 
To follow her intermmated way. 

And bless Heaven’s image in the heart of man f ^ 

What then is the virtua which it is the 
practical object of this science to recom- 
mend? 

That the natural state of man is a state of 
society, I proved in a former lectui'e, when, 
in treating of our desires in general, in their 
order as emotions, I considered the desire of 
society as one of these. 

That man, so existing in society, is capa- 
ble of receiving from others benefit or in- 
jury, and, in his turn, of benefiting or in- 
juring them by his actions, is a mere phy- 
sical fact, as to which there cannot be any 
dispute. 

But though the physical fact of benefit or 
injury is all which we consider in the action 
of inanimate things, it is far from being all 


* Perslus, Satira iii. v. 67—72, 
t Pleasures of Imagination, second form of Uie 
poem, book i. v, 504—515. 
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of which we think in the case of voluntary 
agents, when there is not merely benefit or 
injury produced, but a pievioiis intention of 
producing it. In every case of this kind in 
which we regard the agent as willing that 
particular good or evil which he may have 
produced, there arise certain distinctive emo • 
tions of moral approbation or disapprobation, 
those immediate emotions, of which, as mere 
states or affections of the mind, I before 
treated, when I cojisidered the order of our 
emotions in general. We regard the action 
in every such case, when the benefit or injury 
is believed by us to have entered into the 
intention of him who performed the action, 
not as advantageous or hurtful only, but as 
right or wrong ; or, in other words, the per- 
son who performed the particular action, 
seems to us to have moral merit or demerit in 
that particular action. 

To say that any action which we are con- 
sidering IS right or wrong, and to say that 
the person who performed it has mor^ me- 
rit or demerit, are to say piecisely the same 
thing; though writers on the theory of morals 
have endeavoured to make these different 
questions, and have even multiplied the 
question still more by other divisions, which 
seem to me to be only varieties of tautologi- 
cal expression, or at least to be, as we shall 
find, only the reference to different objects 
of one simple feeling of the mind. | 

When certain actions are witnessed by| 
us, or described to us, they excite instantly 
certain vivid feelings, distinctive to us of the 
agent, as virtuous or vicious, worthy or un- 
worthy of esteem. His action, we say, is 
right, himself meritorious. But are these 
moral estimates of the action and of the 
agent founded on different feelings, or do we 
not mean simply, that he, performing this 
action, excites in us a feeling of moral appro- 
bation or disapprobation, and that all others, 
in similar circumstances, performing the same 
action, that is jto say, willing, in relations ex- 
actly similar, a similar amount of benefit or 
injury, for the sake of that very benefit or 
injury, will excite in us a similar feeling of 
approbation in the one case, and of disappro- 
bation in the other case ? The action can- 
not truly have any quality which the agent 
has not, because the action is truly nothing, 
unless as significant of the agent whom we 
know, or of some other agent whom we ima- 
gine. Viitue, as distinct from the virtuous 
person, is a mere name, as is vice distinct 
from the vicious. The action, if it be any 
thing more than a mere insignificant word, 
is a certain agent in certain circumstances, 
willing and producing a certain effect ; and 
the emotion, whatever it may be, excited by 
the action is, in truth, and must always be 
the emotion excited by an agent real or sup- 
posed. We may speak of the fulfilment of 
duty, virtue, propriety, merit, and we may i 


asenbe these variously to the action, and to 
him who performed it ; but whether we 
speak of the action or of the agent, we mean 
nothing more, than that a certain feeling of 
moral approbation has been excited in our 
mind by the contemplation of a certain in- 
tentionsd production, in certain circum- 
stances, of a certain amount of benefit or in- 
jury. When we think within ourselves, is 
this what we ought to do ? we do not make 
two inquiries, first, whether the action be 
right, and then, whether we should not 
have merit in doing what is wrong, or dement 
in doing what is right for us to do ; we only 
consider whether doing it, we shall excite in 
others approbation or disapprobation, and in 
ourselves a corresponding emotion of com- 
placency or remorse. According to the an- 
swer which we give to our own heart, in 
this respect, an answer which relates to the 
single feeling of moral approbation or disap- 
probation, we shall conceive that we are do- 
ing what we ought to do, or what we ought 
not to do ; and knowing this, we can have 
no further moral inquiry to make as to the 
merit or dement of doing what is previously 
I felt by us to be right or wrong, 
j Much of the perplexity which has attend- 
; ed inquiries into the theory of morals, has 
arisen, I have little doubt, fiom distinctions 
which seemed to those who made them to 
be the result of nice and accurate analysis, 
but in which the analysis was verbal only, 
not real, or at least related to the varying 
circumstances of the action, not to the moral 
sentiment which the particular action in cer- 
tain particular circumstances excited. What 
is It which constitutes an action virtuous? 
What is It which constitutes the moral obli- 
gation to perform certain actions ? What is 
it which constitutes the merit of him who 
performs certain actions ? These have been 
considered as questions essentially distinct ; 
and because philosophers have been perplex- 
ed in attempting to give different answers to 
all these questions, and have still thought 
that different answers were necessary, they 
have wondered at difficulties which them- 
selves created, and struggling to discover 
what could not be discovered, have often, 
from this very circumstance, been led into a 
scepticism which otherwise they might have 
avoided, or have stated so many unmeaning 
distinctions as to furnish occasion of ridicule 
and scepticism to ethers. One simple pro- 
position has been converted into an endless 
circle of propositions, each proving and 
proved by that which precedes or follows it. 

I Why has any one merit in a particular ac- 
tion ? Because he has done an action that 
was virtuous. And why was it virtuous? 
Because it was an» action which it was his 
duty, in such circumstances, to do. And 
why was it his duty to do it in such circura- 
, stances ? Because there was a moral obligi^ 
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tion to perform it. And why do we say 
that theie was a moral obligation to perform 
it ? Because if he had not performed it he 
would have violated his duty, and been un- 
worthy of, our approbation. — In this circle 
we might proceed for ever, with the sem- 
blance of reasoning, indeed, but only with 
the semblance ; our answers, though verbally 
different, being merely the same proposition 
repeated in different forms, and requiring, 
therefore, m all its forms to he proved, or 
not requiring proof in any. To have merit, 
to be virtuous, to have done our duty, to 
have acted in conformity with obligation, — 
all have reference to one feehng of the mind, 
that feeling of approbation which attends 
the consideration of virtuous actions. They 
are merely, as I have said, different modes 
of stating one simple truth ; that the contem- 
plation of any one, acting as we have done 
in a particular case, excites a feeling of moral 
approval. 

To this simple proposition, therefore, we 
must always come in our moral estimate, 
whatever divisions or varied references we 
may afterwards make. Persons acting in a 
certain manner, excite in us a feeling of ap- 
proval; persons acting m a manner opposite 
to this, cannot be considered by us without 
an emotion perhaps as vivid, or more vivid, 
but of an opposite kind. The difference of 
our phraseology, and of our reference to the 
action or the agent, from which, indeed, that 
difference of phrase is derived, is founded 
chiefly on the difference of the time at which 
we consider the action as meditated, already 
performed, or in the act of performance. To 
be virtuous, is to act in this way ; to have 
merit, is to have acted in this way ; to feel 
the moral obligation or duty, is merely to 
think of the action and its consequences. 
We imagine in these cases a difference of 
time, as present, in the virtue of performing 
it — ^past, in the merit of having performed 
it — ^future, in the obligation to perform it ; 
but we imagine no other difference. 

Why does it seem to us virtue to act in 
Jhis way ? Why does he seem to us to have 
ment, or, in other words, to be worthy of 
our approbation, who has acted in this way? 
Why have we a feeling of obligation, or du- 
ty, when we think of acting in this way? 
The only answer which we can give to these 
questions is the same to all, that it is impos- 
sible for us to consider the action, without 
feeling that, by acting in this way, we should 
look upon ourselves, and others would look 
on us, with approving regard; and that if 
we were to act in a different way, we should 
look upon ourselves, and others would look 
upon us, with abhorrence, or at least with 
disapprobation. It is indeed easy to go, 
perhaps, a single step or two back, and to 
say that we approve of the action as merito- 
Yieus, because it is an action which tends to 


the good of the world, or because it is the 
inferred will of Heaven that we should act 
in a certain manner ; but it is very obvious 
that an answer of this kind does nothing 
more than go back a single step or two, 
where the same questions press with equal 
force. Why is it virtue, obligation, merit, 
to do that which is for the good of the 
world, or which Heaven seems to us to in- 
dicate as fit to be done ? We have here the 
same answer, and only th« same answer, to 
give, as in the former case, when we had not 
gone back this step. It appears to us vir- 
tue, obligation, merit, because the very con- 
templation of the action excites in us a cer- 
tain feeling of vivid approval. It is this ir- 
resistible approvahleness, if I may use such a 
word, to express briefly the relation of cer- 
tain actions to the emotion that is instantly 
excited by them, which constitutes to us, 
who consider the action, the virtue 'of the 
action itself, the merit of him who perform- 
ed it, the moral obligation on him to have 
performed it. There is one emotion, and 
it seems to us more than one, only because 
we make certain abstractions of times and 
circumstances from the agent himself, and 
apply every thing which is involved in our 
present emotion to these abstractions which 
\ye have made ; to the action, as something 
distinct from the agent, and involving, there- 
fore, a sort of virtue separate from his per- 
sonal merit ; to his own conception of the 
action before performing it, as something 
equally distinct from himself, and involving 
in it the notion of moral obligation as prior 
to the action. 

If we had not been capable of making such 
abstractions, the action must have been to 
us only the agent himself, and the virtue of 
the action and the virtue of the agent been, 
therefore, precisely the same. But we are 
capable of making the abstraction, of consr^ 
dering the good or evil deed, not as perform- 
ed by one individual, in certain circumstan- 
ces peculiar to him, but as performed by va- 
rious individuals in every possible variety oi 
circumstances. The same action therefore, 
— ^if that can truly be called the same action 
which is performed, perhaps, with very dif- 
ferent views in different circumstances, — is, 
as we might naturally have supposed, capa- 
ble of exciting in us different emotions, ac- 
cording to this difference of supposed views, 
or of the circumstances in which those views 
are supposed to have been formed. It may 
excite our approval in one case ; or in ano- 
ther case be so indifferent as to excite no 
emotion whatever ; and in another case may 
excite in us the most vivid disapprobation. 
The mere fact, however, of this difference of 
our approbation or disapprobation, when we 
consider the circumstances in which an ac- 
tion is performed to have been different, is 
evidently not indicative in itself of anything 
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arbitrary in the principle of our constitution, 
on which our emotions of moral approbation 
or disapprobation depend ; by which an ac- 
tion, the same in all its circumstances, is ap- 
proved by us and condemned ; since it is 
truly not the same action which we are con- 
sidenng, when we thus approve, in one set 
of circumstances, of an action, of which we 
perhaps disapprove when we imagine it per- 
formed in different circumstances. The ac- 
tion is nothing, buf as is the agent himself, 
having certain feelings placed in certam cir- 
cumstances, producing certain changes. The 
agent whom we have imagined, when the 
emotion which we feel is different, is one 
whom we have supposed to have different 
views, or to be placed in different circum- 
stances ; and though the mere changes, or 
beneficial or injurious effects produced in 
Doth cases, which seem to our eyes to con- 
stitute the action^ may be the same in both 
cases, all that is moral in the action, the 
frame of mind of the agent himself is as tru- 
ly different as if the visible action, in the 
mere changes or effects produced, had itself 
been absolutely different. The miser, whose 
SOI did parsimony we scorn, exhibits, in his 
whole life, at least as much mortification of 
sensual appetite as the most abstemious her- 
mit, whose voluntary penance we pity and 
almost respect. The coward, when it is 
impossible to fiy, will often perform actions 
which would do honour to the most fearless 
gallantry j the seeming patriot who, even in 
the pure ranks of those generous guardians 
of the public who sincerely defend the free- 
dom and happiness of the land which they 
love, is a patriot perhaps most unwillingly, 
because he has no other prospect of shanng 
that public corruption at which he rails, will 
still expose the corruption with as much ar- 
^ur as if he truly thought the preservation 
« the liberty of his country a more desirable 
thing than an office in the treasury; and he 
who, being already a placeman, has of course 
a memory and a fancy that suggest to him 
veiy different topics of eloquence, will de- 
scribe the happiness of that land over the in- 
terests of which he presides, with nearly the 
same zeal of oratory, whether he truly at 
heart take pleasure in the prospect which 
he pictures, or think the comforts of his own 
nigh station by far the most important part 
of that general happiness which is his fa- 
vourite and delightful theme. If we were 
to watch minutely the external actions of a 
very skilful hypocrite for half a day, it is pos- 
sible that we might not discover one in which 
the secret passion within burst through its 
disguise ; yet, if we had reason before to re- 
gard him as a hypocrite, the very closeness 
of the resemblance of his actions, in every 
external circumstance, to those of virtue, 
would only excite still more our indignation. 
They excite these different feelings, however. 
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as I have before said, because the actions in 
truth are not the same ; the action, in its 
moral aspect, being only the mind impressed 
with certain views, forming certam preferen- 
ces, and thus willing and producing certain 
changes ; and the mind, in all the cases of 
apparent similarity to which I have now al- 
luded, having internal views as different as 
the external appearances were similar. 

Obvious as the remark may seem, that an 
action cannot he any thing distinct from the 
agent, more than beauty from some object 
that IS beautiful, and that when we speak of 
an action, therefore, as virtuous, without 
regard to the merit of the particular agent, 
we only conceive some other agent acting 
in different circumstances, and exciting in us 
consequently a different feeling of approba- 
tion, by the difference of the frame of mmd 
which we suppose ourselves to contemplate ; 
it strangely happens that little attention has 
been paid to this obvious distinction, that 
the action lias been considered as something 
separately existing, and that we suppose, ac- 
cordingly, that two feelings are excited in us 
immediately by the contemplation of an ac- 
tion ; a feeling of right or wrong in the ac- 
tion, and of virtue or vice, merit or dement, 
in the agent, which may correspond, indeed, 
hut which may not always be the same ; as 
if the agent could be virtuous, and the action 
wrong, or the action right, and he not meri- 
torious, but positively guilty. In this way, 
a sort of confusion and appai’ent contradiction 
have seemed to exist in the science of mo^ 
rals, which a clearer view of the agent and 
the action as one would have prevented, and 
the apparent confusion and contradiction, 
where none truly exists, have been supposed 
to justify in part, or at least have led in some 
degree to conclusions as false in principle, as 
dangerous in their practical tendency. 

No voluntary act, intentionally productive 
of benefit or injury, can, as it appears to me, 
excite directly any such opposite sentiments 
of right in the action and dement in the 
agent, or wrong in the action and merit in 
the agent. We take into accoimt, m every 
case, the whole circumstances of the indivi- 
dual ; and his action m these circumstances 
IS indifferent to us, or it excites an emotion 
of approbation or disapprobation more or 
less vivid. The agent, and the circumstan- 
ces in which he is placed, the agent, and the 
changes which he intentionally produces, 
these are all which truly constitute the ac- 
tion ; and the action, thus compounded of 
all these circumstances, seems to us right if 
we approve of it, wrong if the emotion, 
which constitutes moral disapprobation, arise 
when we consider it." 

We may, however, as in the instances 
which I have already used, after approving 
or disapproving a particular action, consider 
some other individual of different habits and 
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different views, or in circumstances in some 
other respects different, performing a similar 
action, that is to say, producing a similar 
amount of benefit or injury, in the same way 
as, after having seen a green hill, we can ima- 
gine a hill yellow or black exactly of the same 
figure ; and it is as little wonderful, that the 
new combination of moral circumstances 
should excite in us a new emotion, as that 
a yellow or black hill should seem to us less 
or more beautiful than a green one. Though 
virtue, as different from the virtuous agent, is a 
mere abstraction, like greenness, yellowness, 
blackness, as different from objects that are 
green, yellow, black, it is still an abstraction 
which we are capable of making ; and, having 
made it in any particular case, we can conceive 
multitudes to exist with different views in 
the situation in which the single individual 
existed, whose action we have considered as 
virtuous. The action, even though in its 
effects it may be precisely the same, will 
then, perhaps, excite in us very different feel- 
ings. It may seem to us worthy of blame 
rather than of praise, or scarcely worthy of 
praise at all, or worthy of still higher admi- 
ration ; but the difference arises from the 
change of circumstances supposed, not from 
any necessary difference in the principle of 
our moral judgments. In this way, by ima- 
gining some other agent with different views, 
or in different circumstances, and in this way 
only, I conceive, we I earn to consider ac- 
tions separately from the particular agent, 
and to regard the morality of the one as dis- 
tinct from the ment of the other ; when, in 
truth, the action which we choose to deno- 
minate the same, is, as a moral object, com- 
pletely different. 

If we were present when any one, unac- 
(piainted with the nature of the different 
lenses of the optician, looked at any small 
animal through a magnifier, or a multiplier, 
in apiece of plane coloured glass, we should 
never think of blaming his sense of vision as 
imperfect, though he were senously to be- 
lieve that the animal at which he looked was 
much larger thatji it is, or was not one mere- 
ly, hut fifty, or was blue, not white. If, how- 
ever, we were to conceive others, or the same 
individual himself, to look at the same ob- 
ject without the medium interposed, and to 
form the same opinion, we should then un- 
questionably ascribe to their vision what we 
before ascribed to the mere lense interposed ; 
and, if we conceived our own sight to be 
perfect, we could not but conceive theirs to 
be imperfect. It is precisely the same in 
that distinction of the virtue of an action and 
the virtue of the agent, which has produced 
so much confusion in the theory of morals. 
We conceive, in the one case, the moral vi- 
sion of the agent with the lense interposed, 
in the other case without the lense ; and we 
make in the one case an allowance which we 


cannot make in the other. But still I must 
repeat, that in making this very allowance, 
it IS only on account of the difference of cir- 
cumstances that we make it, and that we 
cannot justly extend the difference from the 
mere medium to the living principle on which 
moral vision depends. 

When we speak of an action, then, as vir- 
tuous, we speak of it as separated from all 
those accidental inteimixtiues of circumstan- 
ces which may cloud the discrimination of an 
individual ; when we speak of a person as 
virtuous, we speak of him as acting perhaps 
imder the influence of such accidental cir, 
cumstaiices ; and though his action, consider- 
ed as an action which might have been per- 
formed by any man under the influence of 
other circumstances, may excite our moral 
disapprobation in a very high degree, our dis- 
approbation is not extended to him. The 
emotion which he excites is pity, not any 
modification of dislike. We wish that he 
had been better informed; and when his 
general conduct has impressed us favour- 
ably, we feel perfect confidence that, in 
the present instance also, if he had been 
better informed, he would have acted other- 
wise. 

In reducing all the various conceptions, or 
at least the conceptions which are supposed 
to be various, of duty, virtue, obligation, 
merit, to this one feeling which rises on the 
contemplation of certain actions, — a feeling 
which I am obliged to term moral approba- 
tion or disapprobation, because there is no 
other word in use to denote it, though I am 
aware that approbation and disapprobation, 
which seem words of judgment rather than 
of emotion, are not terms sufficiently vivid to 
suit the force and liveliness of the sentiment 
which I wish to express, — I flatter myself 
that I have in some degree freed this most 
interesting subject from much superfluous #- 
gumentation. Why do we consider certain 
actions as morally right ; ce’rtain actions as 
morally wrong? why do we consider our- 
selves as morally hound to perform certain 
actions,. — ^to abstain from certain other ac- 
tions ? why do we feel moral approbation of 
those who perform certain actions, — moral 
disapprobation of those who perform certain 
other actions ? For an answer to all these, 
T would refer to the simple emotion, as that 
on which alone the moral distinction is found- 
ed. The very conceptions of the rectitude, 
the obligation, the approvableness, are in- 
volved in the feeling of the approbation it- 
self. It is impossible for us to have the feel- 
ing, and not to have these ; or, to speak still 
more precisely, these conceptions are only 
the feeling itself variously referred in its re- 
lation to the person and the circumstance. 
To know that we should feel ourselves un- 
worthy of self-esteem, and objects rather of 
self-abhorrence, if we did not act in a certain 
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manner, is to feel the moral obligation to act 
m a certain manner, as it is to feel the moral 
rectitude of the action itself. We are so 
constituted, that it is impossible for us, in 
certain circumstances, not to have this feel- 
ing ; and, having the feeling, we must have 
the notions of virtue, obligation, merit. It is 
rain for us to inquire why we are so con- 
stituted, as to rejoice at any prosperous event, 
or to grieve at any calamity 5 or why we 
cannot perceive any change without believ- 
ing that in future the same antecedent cir- 
cumstances will be followed by the same 
consequents. I may remark too, that, as in 
the case now mentioned, it is impossible for 
us to have the belief of the similarity of the 
future to the past, simple as this belief may 
seem to be, without having at the same 
time the conceptions of cause, effect, power; 
so, in the case of moral approbation and dis- 
approbation, it is impossible for us to have 
these feelings, however simple tney may at 
first appear, without the conception of duty, 
obligation, virtue, merit, which are involved 
in the distinctive moral feeling, but do not 
produce it, as our notions of power, cause, 
effect, are involved in our belief of the simi- 
larity of the futuie to the past, but are not 
notions which previously existed, and pro- 
duced the belief ; or, to speak more accm-ate- 
ly, these notions are not involved m the 
feeling, which is simple, but are rather re- 
ferences made of this one simple feeling to 
different objects. 

When I say, however, that it is vain to 
inquire why we feel the obligation to per- 
form certain actions, I must be imderstood 
as speaking only of inquiries into the nature 
of the mind itself. Beyond it we may still 
inquire, and discover what we wish to find, 
not in our own nature, but in the nature of 
that Supreme Benevolence which formed 
%is. We do not see, indeed, in the nature of 
the mind itself, any reason that the present 
should be conl5idered by us as representative 
of the future. We know, however, that if man 
had not been so formed as to believe the fu- 
ture train of physical events to resemble the 
past, it would have been impossible for him to 
exist, because he could not have provided 
what was necessary for preserving his exis- 
tence, nor avoided the dangers which would 
then, as now, have hung over him at every 
step ; and knowing the necessity of this be- 
lief to our very existence, we cannot think of 
him who formed us, to exist without dis. 
covering, in his provident goodness, the 
reason of the behef itself. But if the exis- 
tence of man would have been brief and pre- 
carious, without this faith in the similarity of 
the future, it would not have been so wretch- 
ed as if his mind had not been rendered 
susceptible of the feelings which we have 
now been considering, the feelings of appro- 
bation and disapprobation, and the notions 
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and affections that originate in these. 1 
shall not attempt to picture to you this 
yvretchedness — the wretchedness of a world 
in which such feelings were not a part of 
the mental constitution — a world without 
virtue,^ without love of man or love of God ; 
in which, wherever a human being met a 
human being, he met him as a robber or a 
murderer, living only to fear and to destroy, 
and dying, to leave on the earth a carcass 
still less loathsome in all its loathsomeness 
than the living form which had been animat- 
ed but With guilt. Our only comfort in 
considering such a dreadful society is, that 
it could not long subsist, and that the earth 
must soon have been freed from the misery 
which disgraced it. 

We know, then, in this sense, why our 
mind has been so constituted as to have 
these emotions ; and our inquiry leads us, as 
aU other inquiries ultimately lead us, to the 
provident goodness of him by w^hom we were 
made. God, the author of all our enjoy- 
ments, has willed us to be moral beings, for 
he could not will us to be happy, in the no- 
blest sense of that term, without rendering 
us capable of practising and admiring virtue. 


LECTURE LXXIV. 

AN ACTION, IN MOJRALS, IS NOTHING BUT THIS 

AGENT ACTING APPARENT EXCEPTIONS 

TO THIS DOCTRINE. — SOPHISTRY OF THOSE 
WHO CONTEND THAT MORAL DISTINCTIONS 

ARE ACCIDENTAL MISTAKES OF SOUNDER 

MORALISTS THAT HAVE GIVEN SOME COUN- 
TENANCE TO THIS SOPHISTRY VIRTUE 

AND VICE MERE ABSTRACTIONS ^THE MIND 

SOMETIMES IS INCAPABLE OF PERCEIVINO 
MORAL DISTINCTIONS, AS, 1. WHEN UNDER 

THE INFLUENCE OF EXTREME PASSION 

2. THE COMPLEXITY OF ACTIONS MAY MIS- 
LEAD US IN OUR ESTIMATE OF GOOD AND 

EVIL 3. ASSOCIATION MAY ALSO MISLEAD 

US. 

The object of my last Lecture, Gentlemen, 
was to make you acquainted with the nature 
and source of our notions of moral excel- 
lence and moral delinquency, the primary 
moral notions to which, as the directors 
of conduct, every ethical inquiry must relate. 

In this elucidation^ of a subject, the most 
I interesting of all the subjects which can come 
under our review, since it comprehends all 
that is admired and loved by us in man, 
and all that is loved by us and ador- 
ed in God, I endeavoured to free the in- 
quiry, as much as possible, from every thing 
which might encumber it, particularly to ex- 
plain to you the re*al meaning of some dis- 
tinctions, which, as commonly misunderstood, 
have led to much superfluous disputation 
on the theory of virtue, and partly in con- 
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sequence of the inconsistencies and confu- 
sion which they seem to involve, have 
had the still more imfortunate effect of 
leading some minds to disbelief or doubt of 
the essential distinctions of morality itself. 

The most important of these misconcep- 
tions relate to our notions of virtue, obhga- 
tion, merit ; for the origin of which, writers 
on Ethics are accustomed to have recourse 
to different feelings, and different sources of 
feeling, but which, I endeavoured to show 
you, have all their origin in one emotion, or 
vivid sentiment of the mind, that vivid sen- 
timent which is the immediate result of the 
contemplation of certain actions, and to 
which we give the name of moral approba- 
tion. An action, though we often speak of 
it abstractly, is not, and cannot be, any thing 
which exists independently of the agent. It 
is some agent, therefore, real or supposed, 
whom we contemplate when this sentiment 
of approbation in any case arises ; an agent 
placed, or imagined to be placed, in certain 
circumstances, having certain views, willing 
and producing certain effects of benefit or 
injury What the agent is, as an object of 
our approbation or disapprobation, that his 
action is; for his action is himself acting. 
We say, indeed, in some cases, that an action 
is wrong, without any loss of virtue on the 
part of the agent m the peculiar circumstances 
in which he may have been placed ; that it 
is absolutely wrong, relatively right ; but in 
this case the action of which we speak as 
right and wrong in different circumstances, 
is truly, as I showed you, m these different 
circumstances, a different action ; that is to 
say, we consider a different agent, acting with 
different views ; in which case it is as absurd 
to term the moral action — ^that which 
excites our approbation or disapprobation — 
the same, as it wmuld be to term a virtuous 
sovereign and his tyrannical successor the 
same, because they have both been seated 
on the same throne, and worn the same 
robes and diadem. One individual putting 
another individual to death, excites in us 
abhorrence, if we Jthink of the murderer and 
the murdered as friends, or even as indifferent 
strangers. But we say, that the same action 
of putting to death implies relatively nothing 
immoral, if the individual slam were a rob- 
ber entering our dwelling at midnight, or an 
enemy invading our coiuitry. It surely 
however requires no very subtile discernment 
to perceive, that the murderer of the friend, 
and the destroyer of the foe, being agents, 
acting with different views, in different cir- 
cumstances, their actions, which are only 
brief expressions of themselves, as acting in 
different circumstances, are truly different ; 
and, being different, may of course be sup- 
posed to excite different feelings in him who 
considers them, without any anomaly of 
moral judgment The same action# in its 


only true sense of sameness, — that is to say, 
the same frame of mind in circumstances 
precisely similar, — cannot then be relatively 
right and absolutely wi’ong, as if the moral 
distinction w^ere loose and arbitrary. If it 
be relatively right, it is absolutely right ; and 
what we call the absolute action that is wrong 
is a different action ; an action as different, 
from that which we term relatively right, as 
a morass is different from a green meadow, 
which fire both plains ; dr a clear rnnilet 
from a muddy canal, which are both streams. 
We do not say that a morass, though re- 
latively ugly, is, with all its relative ugliness, 
absolutely beautiful, because it would be 
beautiful in othernircumstances, — if drained, 
and covered with verdure, and blooming 
with the wild-flowers of summer, and still 
gayer with the happy faces of little groups, 
that may perhaps be frolicing in d.elight, 
where before all was stillness and desolation. 
Such a meadow is indeed beautiful ; but to 
our senses, that judge only of what is before 
them, not of what the immediate object 
might have been, or might still be m other 
circumstances, such a meadow is not a mo- 
rass ; and as little, or rather far less, is the 
slaughter of half an army of invaders, in one 
of those awful fields on which the hberty or 
slavery of a people waits on the triumph of 
a single hour, to be classed m the same list 
of actions with the murder of the innocent 
and the helpless, though with complete simi- 
larity of result in the death of others. If the 
effect alone could be said to constitute the 
moral action ; both terminate equally in the 
destruction of human life, and both imply 
the intention of destroying. 

An action, then, as capable of being con- 
sidered by us, is not a thing m itself, which 
may have various relations to various agents, 
but IS only another name for some agent of^ 
whom we speak, real or supposed ; and 
whatever emotion an action excites, is there- 
fore necessarily some feeling ’for an agent. 
The virtue of an action is the virtue of the 
agent — ^his merit, his conformity to duty or 
moral obligation. There is, in short, an ap- 
provableness, which is felt on considering 
certain actions ; and our reference of this 
vivid sentiment to the action that excites it, 
is all which is meant by any of those terms. 
We are not to make separate inquiries into 
the nature of that pnnciple of the mind by 
which we discover the rectitude of an action, 
and then Into the nature of the moral obliga- 
tion to perform it, and then into the merit 
of the agent ; but we have one feeling excit- 
ed m us by the agent acting in a certain 
manner ; which is virtue, moral obligation, 
merit, according as the same action is consi- 
dered in point of time, when it is the sub- 
ject, before performance, of deliberation and 
choice, of actual performance when chosen, 
or of memory when already performed. It 
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IS all which we mean by moral obligation, 
when we think of the agent as feeling previ- 
ously to his action, that if he were not to 
perform the action, he would have to look on 
nimself with disgust, and with the ceitainty 
that others would look on him with abhor- 
rence. It IS all which we mean by the vir- 
tue of the agent, when we consider him act- 
ng in conformity with this view. It is me- 
rit when we consider him to have acted m 
this way ; the tertn which we use varying, 
you perceive, in all these cases, as the action 
is regarded by us as present, past, or future, 
and the moral sentiment in all alike, be- 
ing only that one simple vivid feeling, which 
rises immediately on the contemplation of the 
action. 

The approvableness of an action, then, to 
use a barbarous but expressive word, is at 
once all these qualities ; and the approvable- 
ness is merely the relation which certain ac- 
tions bear to certain feelings that arise in our 
mind on the contemplation of these actions ; 
feelings that arise to our feeble heart with in- 
stant warning or direction, as if they were 
the voice of some guardian power within us, 
that in the virtues of others points out what 
is worthy of our imitation, in their vices 
what we cannot imitate without being un- 
worthy of the glorious endowments of which 
we are conscious ; and unworthy too of the 
love of him who, though known to us by his 
power, is known to us still more as the High- 
est Goodness, and who, in all the infinite 
gifts which he has lavished on us, has conferi- 
ed on us no blessing so inestimable as the ca- 
pacity which we enjoy of knowing and loving 
what is good. To say that an action excites 
in us this feeling, and to say that it appears 
to us right, or virtuous, or conformable to 
duty, are to say precisely the same thing , 
^nd an actipn which does not excite in us 
xhis feeling, cannot appear to us right, vir- 
tuous, conformable to duty, any more than 
an object can be counted by us brilliant, 
which uniformly appears to us obscure, or 
obscure which appears to us uniformly bril- 
liant. To this ultimate fact, in the constitu- 
tion of our nature, the principle, or oiigmal 
tendency of the mind, by which, in certain 
circumstances, we are susceptible of moral 
emotions, we must always come in estimating 
virtue, whatever analysis we may make or may 
think that we have made. It is in this respect, 
as in many others, like the kindred emotion 
of beauty. Our feeling of beauty is not the 
mere perception of forms and colours, or the 
discovery of the uses of certain combinations 
of forms; it is an emotion arising from these, 
indeed, but distinct from them. Our feel- 
ing of moral excellence, in like manner, is 
not the mere perception of different actions, 
or the discovery of the physical good which 
these may produce; it is an emotion of a very 
different kind, a light withm our breast, firom 


which, as from the very effulgence of the 
purest of all truths, 

Is human fortune gladden’d with the rays 
Of Virtue, with the moral colours thrown 
On every walk of this, our social scene; 

Adoniing for the eye of gods and men 
The passions, actions, habitudes of life. 

And rendering earth, like heaven, a sacred place, 
Where love and praise may take delight to dwell.* 

That we do feel this approbation of certain 
actions, and disapprobation of certain other 
actions, no one denies. But the feeling is, 
by many sophistical moralists, ascribed wholly 
to circumstances that are accidental, without 
any greater original tendency of the mind to 
feel, in different circumstances of human ac- 
tion, one or other of these emotions. If man 
could he bom with every faculty m its high- 
est excellence, capable of distinguishing all the 
1 emote as well as all the immediate conse- 
quences of actions, hut free from the pre- 
judices of education, he would, they suppose, 
look with equal moral love, or rather, with 
uniform and equal indifference of regard, on 
him who has plunged a dagger in the breast 
of his benefactor, and on him who has risk- 
ed his own life for the preservation of his 
enemy. There are philosophers, and philo- 
sophers too who consider themselves pecu- 
harly worthy of that name, from the nicety 
of their analysis of all that is complex in ac- 
tion, who can look on the millions of mil 
lions of mankind, in every chmate and age, 
mingling together in a society that subsists 
only by the continued belief of the moral 
duties of all to all, who can mark everyu^here 
sacrifices made by the generous, to the hap- 
piness of those whom they love, and every- 
where an admiration of such sacrifices, — not 
the voices of the timid and the ignorant only 
mingling in the praise, but warriors, states- 
men, poets, philosophers, bearing with the 
peasant and the child, their united testi- 
monies to the great truth, that man is virtuous 
in promoting the happiness of man ; there are 
minds which can see and hear all this, and 
which can turn away, to seek in some savage 
island, a few indistinct murmurs that may 
seem to he discordant with the whole great 
harmony of mankind ! 

When an inquirer of this class, after per- 
using every narrative of every nation in every 
part of the globe, with a faiti for all that is 
monstrous in morahty, as ready as his disbe- 
lief of prodigies in physics less marvellous, 
which the same voyagers and travellers re- 
late, has collected his little stock of facts, or 
of reports which are to him as facts, he comes 
forward in the confidence of overthrowing 
with these the whole system of public morals, 
as far as that system is supposed to be found- 
ed on any original moral difference of actions. 
He finds, indeed, everywhere else parricide 


* Pleasures of Imagination, second form of the poem, 
book 11. V. 151—157 
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looked upon with abhorrence; but he can 
prove this to be wholly accidental, because 
he has found, on some dismal coast, some 
miserable tribe in which it is customary to 
put the aged to death when very infirm, and 
in which the son is the person who takes 
upon him this office. Por almost every 
virtue which the world acknowledges as in- 
dicated to us by the very constitution of our 
social nature, he has, in like manner, some 
littie fact which proves the world to be in an 
error. Some of these he finds even in the 
usages of civilized life. What is right on one 
side of a mountain is wrong on the opposite 
side of it; and a river is sometimes the 
boundary of a virtue as much as of an 
empiie. How, then, can there be any 

fixed principles of morality,” he says, ‘‘when 
morality itself seems to be incessantly fluc- 
tuating . 

Morality is incessantly fluctuating ; or ra- 
ther, according to this system, there is no 
morality, at least no natural tendency to the 
distinction of actions as moral or immoral, 
and we have only a few casual prejudices 
which we have chosen to call virtues : pre- 
judices which a slight difference of circum- 
stance might have reversed, making the lover 
of mankind odious to us, and giving all our 
regal d to the robber and the murderer. We 
prefer, indeed, at present, Aurelius to Cali- 
gula ; but a single prejudice more or less, or 
at least a few prejudices additional, might 
have made Caligula the object of universal 
love, to which his character is in itself as well 
entitled as the character of that philosophic 
emperor, wffio was as much an honour to phi- 
losophy as to the imperial purple. And in 
what world is this said? In a world in 
which Caligula has never had a single admir- 
er, in all the multitudes to whom his history 
has become known : a world in which, if we 
were to consider the innumerable actions that 
are performed in it at any one instant, we 
should be wearied vrith counting those which 
furnish evidence of the truth of moral distinc- 
tions, by the complacency of virtue or the 
remorse of vice, and the general admiration, 
or disgust and abhorrence wnth which the 
virtue, when known to others, is loved, and 
the vice detested, long before we should be 
able to discover a single action that, in the 
contrariety of general sentiment with respect 
to it, might furnish even* one feeble excep- 
tion. 

Some apparent exceptions, however, it 
must still be allowed, the moral scene does 
truly ejdiibit. But are they, indeed, proofs 
of ^ absolute original indifference of all ac- 
tions to our regard ? Or do they not merely 
seem to be esmeptions, bfecause we have not 
made distinctions and limitations which it 
was necessary to make ? 

It often happens thati, by contending for 
too much in a controversy, we to estab- 


lish truths that appear doubtful, oi ly because 
they are mingled with doubtful or false pro- 
positions, for which we contend as strenuous- 
ly as for the true. This, I think, has taken 
place, in some degree in the great contro- 
versy as to morals. In our zeal for the ab- 
solute immutability of moral distinctions, we 
have made the argument for original tenden- 
cies to moral feeling appear less strong by 
extending it too far ; and facts, therefore, 
have seemed to be exceptions which could 
not have seemed to be so, if we had been a 
little more moderate in our universal affirma- 
tion. 

Let us consider, then, what the species ol 
accordance is for which we may safely com 
tend. 

That virtue is nothing in Itself, but is only 
a general name for certain actions, which 
agree in exciting, when contemplated,, a cer- 
tain emotion of the mind, I trust I have al- 
ready sufficiently shown. There is no virtue, 
no voice, but there are virtuous agents, vi- 
cious agents ; that is to say, persons whose 
actions we cannot contemplate without a cer- 
tain instant emotion ; and what we term the 
law of nature, in its relation to certain ac- 
tions, is nothing more than the general agree- 
ment of this sentiment in relation to those 
actions. In thinking of virtue, therefore, it 
IS evident that we are not to look for any 
thing self-existing, hke the universal essences 
of the schools, and eternal like the Platonic 
ideas ; but a felt relation, and nothing more. 
We are to consider only agents, and the 
emotions which these agents excite ; and all 
which we mean by the moral differences of 
actions, is their tendency to excite one emo- 
tion rather than another. 

Virtue, then, being a term expressive only 
of the relation of certain actions, as contem- 
plated, to certain emotions in the minds oj^ 
thoc e who contemplate them, cannot, it is 
evident, have any universality, beyond that of 
the minds in which these emotions arise. 
We speak always, therefore, relatively to the 
constitution of our minds, not to what we 
might have been constituted to admire if we 
had been created by a different Being, but 
to what we are constituted to admire, and 
what, in our present circumstances, approv- 
ing or disapproving with instant love or ab- 
horrence, it is impossible for us not to be- 
lieve to be, in like manner, the objects of ap- 
probation or disapprobation to him who has 
endowed us with feeb'ngs so admirably ac- 
cordant with all those other gracious pur- 
poses which we discover in the economy of 
nature. 

Virtue, however, is still, in strictness of 
philosophic precision, a term expressive only 
of the relation of certain emotions of our 
mind to certain actions that are contemplat- 
ed by us : its universality is coextensive with 
the minds in which the emotions arise, and 
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this IS all which we can mean by the essen- 
tial distinctions of morality, even though all 
mankind were supposed by us, at every mo- 
ment, to feel precisely the same emotions on 
contemplating the same actions. 

But it must be admitted, also, that all 
mankind do not feel at every moment pre- 
cisely the same emotions on contemplating 
actions that are precisely the same ; and it 
's necessary, therefore, to make some limi- 
tations even of this relative universality. 

In the first place, it must be admitted that 
there are moments in which the mind is 
wholly incapable of perceiving moral differ- 
ences ; that is to say, in which the emotions 
that constitute the feeling of these moral 
differences do not arise. Such are all the 
moments of very violent passion. "When 
the impetuosity of the passion is abated, in- 
deed, we perceive that we have done what 
we now look upon with horror, but w^hen 
our passion was most violent, we were truly 
blinded by it, or at least saw only w'hat it 
permitted us to see. The moral emotion 
has not ansen, because the whole soul was 
occupied with a different species of feeling. 
The moral distinctions, however, or general 
tendencies of actions to excite this emotion, 
are not on this account less certain ; or we 
must say, that the truths of arithmetic, and 
all other truths, are uncertain, since the mind, 
in a state of passion, would be equally inca- 
pable of distin^shing these. He who has 
lived for years in the hope of revenge, and 
who has at length laid his foe at his feet, 
may, indeed, while he pulls out his dagger 
from the heart that is quivering beneath it, 
be incapable of feeling the cnme which he 
has committed ; but would he at that mo- 
ment be abler to tell the square of four, or 
the cube of two ? All in his mind, at that 

f oment, is one wild state of agitation, which 
lows nothing to he felt hut the agitation it- 
aelf. ^ . 

“ "While the human heart is thus agitat- 
ed,” It has been said, by the flux and reflux 
of a thousand passions, that sometimes unite 
and sometimes oppose each other, to engrave 
laws on it, IS to engrave them not on sand, 
hut on a wave that is never at rest. "What 
eyes are piercing enough to read the sacred 
characters ?” 

Vain declamation!” answers the writer 
from whom I quote. “ If we do not read 
the characters, it is not because our sight is 
too weak to discern them, it is because we 
do not fix our eyes on them ; or if they be 
indistinguishable, it is only for a moment.” 

“ The heart of man,” he continues, may 
be considered, allegorically, as an island al- 
most level with the water which bathes it. 
On the pure white marble of the island are 
engraved the holy precepts of the law of na,- 
ture. Near these characters is one who 
bends his eyes respectfidly on the inscrip- 


tion, and reads it aloud. He isdie lover of Vir- 
tue, the Genius of the island. The water 
around is in continual agitation. The slight- 
est zephyr raises it into billows. It then co- 
vers the inscription. We no longer see the cha- 
racters. We no longer hear the Genius read. 
But the calm soon rises from the bosom of the 
storm. The island reappears white as before, 
and the Genius resumes his employment.” 

That passion has a momentary influence 
in blinding us to moral distinctions, or, which 
is the same thing, an influence to prevent the 
rise of certain emotions, that, but for the 
stronger feeling of the passion itself, would 
arise, may then be admitted ; but the influ- 
ence is momentary, or little more than mo- 
mentary, and extends, as we have seen, even 
to those truths which are commonly consi- 
dered as best entitled to the appellation of 
universal. The moral truths, it must be 
allowed — ^if I may apply the name of truths 
to the felt moral differences of actions — are, 
to the impassioned mind, as little universal 
as the truths of geometry. 

Another still more important limitation of 
the universality for which we contend, relates 
to actions which are so complex as to have 
various opposite results of good and evil, or 
of which It is not easy to trace the conse- 
quences. An action, when it is the object 
of our moral approbation or disapprobation, 

is, as I have already said, the agent himself 
acting with certain views. These views, 
that IS to say the intention of the agent, are 
necessary to be taken into account, or, ra- 
ther, are the great moral circumstances to be 
considered ; and the intention is not visible 
to us like the external changes produced by 

it, but is, in many cases, to be inferred from 
the apparent results. When these results, 
therefore, are too obscure or too complicated 
to furnish clear and immediate evidence of 
the intention, we may pause in estimating 
actions which we should not fail to have 
approved instantly, or disapproved instantly, 
if we had known the intention of the agent, 
or could have inferied it more easily from 
a simpler result ; or by fixing our attention 
chiefly on one pait of the complex result, 
that was perhaps not the part which the 
agent had in view, we may condemn what 
was praiseworthy, or applaud what deserved 
our condemnation. If the same individual 
may thus have different moral sentiments, 
according to the different parts of the com- 
plex resiilt on vrhich his attention may have 
been fixed, it is surely not wonderful that 
different individuals, in regarding the same 
action, should sometimes approve in like 
manner, and disapprove variously, not be- 
cause the principle of moral emotion, as an 
original tendency of the mind, is absolutely 
capricious, but because the action considered, 
though apparently the same, is really differ- 
ent as an object of conception in different 
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minds, according to the parts of the mixed 
result which attract the chief attention. 

Such partial views, it is evident, may be- 
come the views of a whole nation, from the 
peculiar circumstances in which the nation 
may be placed as to other nations, or from 
peculiarity of general institutions. The legal 
permission of theft in Sparta, for example, 
may seem to us, with our pacific habits, and 
security of police, an exception to that mo- 
ral principle of disapprobation for which I 
contend. But there can he no doubt that 
theft, as mere theft, —or, in other words, as 
a mere production of a certain quantity of 
evil by one individual to another individual, — 
if it never had been considered in relation to 
any political object, would in Sparta also 
have excited disapprobation as with us. As 
a mode of inuring to habits of vigdance a 
warlike people, however, it might be con- 
sidered in a very different light ; the evil of 
the loss of property, though in itself an evil 
to the individual, even in a country in which 
differences of property were so slight, being 
nothing in this estimate when compared with 
the more important national accession of mi- 
litary virtue ; and, indeed, the reason of the 
permission seems to be sufficiently marked, 
in the limitation of the impunity to cases in 
which the aggressor escaped detection at 
the time. The law of nature, the law 
witten in the heart of man, then came again 
into all its authority j or rather, the law of 
nature had not ceased to have authority, 
even in those permissions which seemed to 
be directly opposed to it ; the great object, 
even of those anomalous permissions, being 
the happiness of the state, the pursuit of 
which nature points out to our approbation 
in the same manner, though not with such 
vivid feelings, as she points out to us for i 
approbation the endeavomr to render more 
happy the individuals around us. It would 
be a very interesting inquiry to consider, in 
this way, all those instances which have been 
adduced as exceptions to natural law, and to 
detect the circumstances of real or supposed 
good accompanying the evil permitted, for 
which the evil itself might in many cases 
seem to have been permitted ; or which, at 
least, lessened so much the result of evil, in 
the eyes of those who considered it in the 
particular circumstances of the age and 
country, that a very slight temptation might 
overcome the disapprobation of it, as we find 
at present m our civilized society, many evils 
tolerated, not because they are not consider- 
ed to be evil, but because the evil seems so 
slight as not to imply any gross disregard 
of moralityi Tins minute analysis of the 
instances alleged, howeVer, though it might 
not be difficult to discover in every case 
some form of good, which, in the mixed result 
of good and evil, was present to the approv- 
er’s mind, my limits will not allow me to 


extend; but there" is one general remark 
which may in some measure supply the 
place of more minute discussion, since it may 
almost be said to convert these very in- 
stances into proofs of that general accor- 
dance of moral sentiment, in disproof of 
which they are adduced. 

When these supposed exceptions are tole- 
rated, why is it that they are tolerated ? Is 
it on account of the benefit or of the injury 
that coexist in one complex mixture ? Is it 
said, for example, by the ancient defenders 
of suicide, that it is to be commended be- 
cause it depnves mankind of the further aid 
of one who might still be useful to society, 
or because it will give sorrow to every rela 
tion and friend, or because it is a desertion 
of the charge which Heaven has assigned to 
us ? It is for reasons very different that it is 
said by them to be allowable ; because tbe 
circumstances, they say, are such as seem of 
themselves to point out that the Divine Be- 
ing has no longer occasion for our service on 
earth, and because our longer life would be 
only still greater grief or disgrace to our 
friends, and a burden rather than an aid to 
society. When the usages of a country al- 
low the exposure of infants, is it not still for 
some reason of advantage to the community, 
falsely supposed to require it, that the per- 
mission is given ? Or is it for the mere plea- 
sure of depriving the individual infant of bfe, 
and of adding a few more sufferings to the 
general sufferings of humanity? A^ere is 
the land that says, Let misery be produced 
or increased, because it is misery? Let the 
production of happiness to an individual be 
avoided, because it is happiness? Then, 
indeed, might the distinctions of morality in 
the emotions which attend the production of 
good and evil, be allowed to be wholly ac- 
cidental, But if nature has everyvvhe?^ 
made the production of good desirable for it- 
self, and the production of evil desirable, 
when it is desired and approved, only be- 
cause it is accompanied, or supposed to be 
accompanied, with good, the very desire of 
the compound of good and evil, on this ac- 
count, is itself a proof, not of love of evil, 
but of love of good. It is pleasing thus to 
find nature in the wildest excesses of savage 
ignorance, and in those abuses to which the 
imperfect knowledge even of civilized na- 
tions sometimes gives rise, still vindicating, 
as it were, her own excellence, — in the midst 
of vice and misery asserting still those sa- 
cred principles which are the virtue and the 
happiness of nations, — ^principles of which 
that very misery and vice attest the power, 
whether in the errors of multitudes who 
have sought evil for some supposed good, or 
in the gmlt of individuals, who, in abandon- 
ing virtue, still offer to it an allegiance which 
it is impossible for them to withhold in tbe 
homage of their remorse. 
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It never must be forgotten, in estimating 
the moral impression which actions produce, 
that an action is nothing in itself ; that all 
which we truly consider in it is the agent 
placed in certain circumstances, feeling cer- 
tain desires, willing certain changes ; and 
that our approbation and disapprobation may 
therefore vary, without any fickleness on our 
part, merely in consequence of the diflerent 
views which we fojm of the intention of the 
agent* In every complicated case, therefore, 
it is so far from wonderful that different in- 
dividuals should judge differently, that it 
would indeed be truly wonderful if they 
should judge alike, since it would imply a 
far nicer measurement than any of which we 
are capable, of the mixed good and evil of 
the complex results of human action, and a 
power of discerning what is secretly passing 
in the heart, which man does not possess, 
and which it is not easy for us to suppose 
man, in any circumstances, capable ot pos- 
sessing. 

In complicated cases, then, we may ap* 
prove differently, because we are in tiiith m- 
capable of distinguishing all the moral ele- 
ments of the action, and may fix our atten- 
tion on some of these, to the exclusion of 
others. Our taste, m like manner, distin- 
guishes what is sweet and what is bitter, 
when these are simply presented to us ; and 
there are substances which are no sooner put 
in the little mouth of the infant than he seems 
to feel from them pleasure or pain. He dis- 
tinguishes the sweet from the bitter, as he 
distinguishes them in after-life. V^o is 
there who denies that there is, in the origi- 
nal sensibility of the infant, a tendency to 
certain preferences of this kind ; that there 
are substances which are naturally agreeable 
to the taste, substances which are naturally 
(^agreeable, and that it requires no process 
of education, no labour of years, no addition 
of prejudice after prejudice, to make sugar 
an object of desire to the child, and worm- 
wood of disgust? Yet in the luxury of other 
years, there are culinary preparations which 
the taste of some approves, while the taste 
of others rejects them ; and in all of which 
it is difficult to distinguish the prevailing ele- 
ment, whether acid, austere, sweet, bitter, 
aromatic. If the morals of nations differed 
half as much as the cookery of different na- 
tions, we might allow some cause for disbe- 
lief of all the natui'al distinctions of right and 
wrong. But what sceptic is there who con- 
tends, from the approbation which one na- 
tion gives to a sauce or a ragout, which al- 
most sickens him, that the sweet does not 
naturally differ from the bitter, as more agree- 
able, the aromatic from the insipid ; and that, 
to the infant, sugar, wormwood, spice, aie,as 
sources of pleasure, essentially the same ? 

We approve of what we know, or suppose 
ourselves to know, and we approve accord- 


ing as we know or suppose, not according to 
circumstances which ti-uly exist, but udiich 
exist unobserved by us and unsuspected. It 
is not contended that we come into the world 
with a knowledge of certain actions, which 
we are afterwards to approve or disapprove, 
for we enter into the world ignorant oi every 
thing which is to happen in it ; but that we 
come into existence with certain susceptibi- 
lities of emotion, in consequence of which it 
will be impossible for us, in after-life, but 
for the influence of counteracting circum- 
stances, momentary or permanent, not to be 
pleased with the contemplation of certain ac- 
tions, as soon as they have become fully 
known to us, and not to have feelings of dis- 
gust on the contemplation of certain other 
actions. I am astonished, therefore, that 
Paley, in stating the objection, ‘‘ that, if we 
be prompted bynatme to the approbation of 
particular actions, we must have received also 
from nature a distinct conception of the ac- 
tion we are thus prompted to approve, which 
we certainly have not received,” should have 
stated this as an objection, to which “ it is 
difficult to find an answer,” since there is no 
objection to which the answer is more ob- 
vious. There is not a feeling of the mind, 
however univeisal, to the existence of wliich 
precisely the same objection might not be 
opposed. ^ There is no part of the world, for 
example, in wliich the proportions of number 
and quantity are not felt to be the same. 
Four are to twenty as twenty to a hundrec^ 
wherever those numbers are distinctly con- 
ceived ; but though we come into the world 
capable of feeling the truth of this propor- 
tion, when the numbers themselves shall 
have been previously conceived by us, no 
one surely contends that it is necessary, for 
this capacity, that we should come into the 
world with an accurate knowledge of the 
particular numbers. The mind is, by its ori- 
ginal constitution, capable of feeling all the 
sensations of colour, when different varieties 
of light are presented to the eye ; and it has 
this original constitution, without having the 
actual sensations which are ’to arise only in 
certain circumstances that are necessary for 
producing them, and which may never, there- 
fore, be states of the mind, if the external 
organ of vision be imperfect. Even the 
boldest denier of eveiy original distinction of 
vice and virtue must still allow, that we do 
at present look with approbation on certain 
actions, with disapprobation on other ac- 
tions; and that, having these feelings, we 
must by our original constitution, have been 
capable of the feelings ; so that, if the mere 
capacity were to imply the existing notions 
of the actions that are to be approved or dis- 
approved, he would be obliged, if this ob- 
jection had any weight, to allow that, on his 
own principles, we must equally have innate 
notions of right and wrong which we have 
2 I 
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not, or tTiat we feel certain emotions which 
we yet had no capacity of feeling. But 
on an objection which appears to me so 
very obviously futile, it is idle to dwell so 
long. 

We have made, then, two limitations of 
that universality and absolute uniformity of 
moral sentiment for which some ethical 
writers have too strongly contended ; in the 
first place, when the mind is, as it were, 
completely occupied, or hurried away by the 
4 ^ violence of extreme passion ; and, in the se- 
cond place, when the action which we con- 
sider is not the simple intentional produc- 
tion of good as good, or of evil as evil, in 
certain definite circumstances, but when the 
result that has been willed is a mixture of 
good and evil, which it is difficult to dis- 
criminate, and in which the good may occur 
to some minds more readily, the evil to 
other minds ; or in different stages of so- 
ciety, or different circumstances of external 
or internal situation, the good may be more 
or less important, and the evil more or less 
important, so as to have a higher relative 
interest than it otherwise would have pos- 
sessed. 

To these two limitations it is necessary 
to add a third, that operates very powerfully 
and widely on our moral estimates, — the in- 
fluence of the principle of association. We 
are not to suppose, that because mams form- 
ed with the capacity of certain moral emo- 
tions, he is therefore to be exempt from the 
influence of every other principle of his 
constitution. The influence of association, 
indeed, does not destroy his moral capacity, 
but It gives it new objects, or at least varies 
the object in which it is to exercise itself, 
by suggesting with peculiar vividness cer- 
tain accessory circumstances, which may 
variously modify the general sentiment that 
results from the contemplation of particular 
actions. 

One very extensive form of the Muence 
of association on our moral sentiments, is 
that which consists in the application to par- 
ticular cases of feelings that belong to a class. 
In nature there are no classes. There are 
only particular actions, more or less benefi- 
cial or injurious. But we cannot consider 
these particular actions long, without discov- 
ering m them, as m any other number of ob- 
jects that may be considered by us at the 
same time, certain relations of analogy or re- 
semblance of some sort, in consequence of 
which we class them together, and form for 
the whole class one comprehensive name. 
3uch a^:e the generic words justice, injustice, 
malevolence, benqvolence. To these gene- 
ric words, which, if distinguished from the 
numher of separate actions denoted by them, 
are mere words, invented, hy ourselves, we 
gradually, from the influence of association, 
in the feelings that have attended the parti- 


cular cases to which the same name has been 
applied, attach one mixed notion, a sort of 
compound, or modified whole, of the vanous 
feehngs which the actions separately would 
have excited, more rivid, therefore, than 
what would have arisen on the contemplation 
of some of these actions, less vivid than what 
others might have excited. It is enough 
that an action is one of a class which we term 
unjust; we feel instantly Jiot the mere emo 
tion which the action of itself would origin- 
ally have excited, but we feel also that emo- 
tion which has been associated with the class 
of actions to which the particular action be- 
longs ; and though the action may be of a 
kind which, if we had formed no general ar- 
rangement, would* have excited but slight 
emotion, as implying no very great injury 
produced or intended, it thus excites a far 
more vivid feehng, by borrowing, as it were, 
from other analogous and more atrocious 
actions, that are comprehended under the 
same general term, the feeling which they 
would originally have excited. It is quite 
evident, for example, that in a civilized coun- 
try, in which property is largely possessed, 
and complicated in its tenure, and as in the 
various modes in which it may be transferr- 
ed, the infringement of property must be 
an object of peculiar importance, and what 
is commonly termed justice, in regard to 
It, be a virtue of essential value, and 
injustice a crime against which it is ne- 
cessary to prepare many checks, and which 
IS thence regarded as of no slight delinquen- 
cy. The oflbnce of the transgressor is esti- 
mated, in such a case, not by the little evil 
which, m any particular case, he may inten- 
tionally have occasioned to another individu- 
al, hut in a great degree also by the amount 
of evil which would arise in a system of so- 
ciety constituted as that of the great natio:|6 
of Europe is constituted, if all men were to 
be equally regardless of the right of property 
in others. When we read, therefore, of the 
tendency to theft, in many barbarous island- 
ers of whom navigators tell us, and of the 
very little shame which they seemed to feel 
on detection of their petty larcenies, we car- 
ry along with us our own classes of actions, 
and the emotions to which our own general 
rules, resulting from our own complicated 
social state, have given rise. We forget, 
that to those who consider an action simply 
as it is, the guilt of an action is an object 
that is measm’ed hy the mere amount of evil 
intentionally produced in the particular case ; 
and that the theft which they contemplate 
is not, therefore, in its moral aspect, the 
same offence that is contemplated by us. I 
need not trace out, in other cases, the influ- 
ence of general rules, which you must be 
able to trace with sufficient precision for 
yourselves. 

Such, then, is one of the naodes in which 
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association operates. But it is not in gene- 
ral rules alone that the influence of the asso- 
ciating principle is to be traced. It extends 
in some degree to all oui* moral feelings. 
There is no education, indeed, which can 
make the pure benevolence of others hateful 
to us, unless by that very feeling of our 
own inferiority which implies in envy itself 
our reverence, and consequently our moral 
approbation of what we hate ; no education 
which can make pure deliberate malice in 
others an object of our esteem. But if there 
be any circumstances accompanying the be- 
nevolence and malice, which tend to the dis- 
paragement of the one and the elevation of the 
other, the influence of association may be ex- 
cited powerfully, in this way, by fixing our at- 
tention more vividly on these slight accom- 
panying circumstances. The fearlessness 
which often attends vice, may be raised into 
an importance beyond its merit, in savage 
ages, in which fearlessness is more important 
for the security of the state, and in which 
power and glory seem to wait on it ; the yield- 
ing gentleness of benevolence may, in such cir- 
cumstances, appear timidity, or at least a de- 
gree of softness unworthy of the perfect man. 
In like manner, when a vice is the vice of 
those whom we love, — of a friend, a brother, 
a parent. — the influence of association may 
lessen and overcome our moral disapprobation, 
not by rendering the vice in itself an object of 
our esteem, but by rendermg it impossible 
for us to feel a vivid disapprobation of those 
whom we love, and mingling, therefore, some 
portion of this very regard in our contempla- 
tion of all their actions. It is because we 
have the virtue of loving our benefactor, or 
fiiend, or parent, that we seem not to feel 
in so lively a manner the unworthiness of 
that vice which is partly lost to our notice, 
p^the general emotion of our gratitude. But 
when we strip away these illusions, or when 
the vice is pure intentional mahce, which no 
circumstance of association can embellish, it 
is equally impossible for us to look upon it 
with esteem, as it is impossible for us to 
turn away with loathing from him whose 
whole existence seems to he devoted to the 
happiness of others, and to rejoice, as we 
look upon him, that we are not what he 

IS. 

Ite ipsi m vestrae penetralia mentis et intus 
Ineisos apices, et seripta voluraina mentis i 

Inspicite, et gem tarn vobiseum agnoscite legem. 

Quis vitns adeo stolide olblectatur apertis, 

Ut quod agit velit ipse pati ? Mendacia fallax, 

Furta rapax, furiosum atrox, homicida cruentum 
Damnat, et in moechum gladios distrmgit adulter. 
Ergo omnes una in vita cum lege creati 
Vemmus, et fibris gerunus quae condita libris. 

I have made these limitations, because it 
appears to me that much confusion on the 
subject of morals has arisen from inattention 
to these, and from riie too great claims which ^ 


have sometimes been made by the assertors 
of what they have termed immutable morali- 
ty. The influence of temporary passion, 

of the compheation of good with evil, and of 
evil with good, in one mixed result, — and of 
general or individual associations, that min- 
gle with these complex results some new 
elements of remembered pain or pleasure, 
dislike or regard, it seems to me absurd to 
attempt to deny. But, admitting these in- 
disputable influences, it seems to me equally 
unreasonable not to admit the existence of 
that original susceptibility of moral emotion 
which precedes the momentary passion, and 
outlasts it ; which, in admiring the complex 
result of good and evil, admires always some 
form of good, and which is itself the source 
of the chief delights or sorrows which the 
associations of memory fui'nish as additional 
elements in our moral estimate. 


LECTURE LXXV. 

RETEOSPECT OF LAST LECTURE THE PRl 

MARY DISTINCTIONS OF MORALITY IMPLANT- 
ED IN EVERY HUMAN HEART, AND NEVER 
COl^LETELY EFFACED. 

Gentlemen, havmg traced, in a former 
Lecture, our notions of virtue, obhgation, 
merit, to one simple feeling of the mind, — a 
feeling of vivid approval of the flame of mind 
of the agent, which arises on the contempla- 
tion of certain actions, and the capacity of 
which IS as truly essential to our mental con- 
stitution, as the capacity of sensation, memo- 
ry, reason, or of any of the other feelings of 
which our mind is susceptible, I considered 
in my last Lecture, the arguments in oppo- 
sition to this principle, as an original ten- 
dency of the mind, drawn from some appa- 
rent irregularities of moral sentiment in dif- 
ferent ages and countries. 

For determining the force of such instan- 
ces, however, as objections to the original 
distinctions of morality, it was necessary to 
consider precisely what is meant by that ge- 
I neral accordance of moral sentiment, which 
the world may be considered as truly exhi- 
biting. It is only by contendmg for more 
than the precise truth, that, in many instan- 
ces, we furnish its opponents with the little 
triumphs which seem to them like perfect 
victory. We give to the truth itself an ap- 
pearance of doubtfulness, because we have 
combined it with what is doubtful, or per 
haps altogether false. 

j In the first place, the language which the 
assertors of virtue are in the habit of em- 
ploying, when they speak of the eternity and 
I absolute immutability of moral truth, might 
almost lead to the behef of something self- 
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existing, which could not vary in any circum- 
stances, nor he less powerful at any moment 
than at any other moment. Virtue, how- 
ever, it is evident, is nothing in itself, but is 
only a general name for certain actions, which 
excite, when contemplated by us, ceitam 
emotions. It is a felt relation to certain 
emotions, and nothing more, with no other 
universality, therefore, than that of the minds 
in which, on the contemplation of the same 
actions, the same emotions arise. We speak 
always of what our mind is formed to admire 
or hate, not of what it might have been form- 
ed to estimate differently ; and the supposed 
immutability, therefore, has regard only to 
the existing constitution of things under that 
Divine Being who has formed our social na- 
tmre as it is, and who, in thus forming it, may 
be considered as marking his own approba- 
tion of that viitue which we love, and his 
own disapprobation of that vice which he 
has rendered it impossible for us not to view 
with indignation or disgust. 

Such is the moderate sense of the abso- 
lute immutability of virtue, for \vhich alone 
we can contend ; a sense in which virtue it- 
self is supposed to become known to us as 
an object of our thought only, in consequence 
of certain emotions which it excites, and with 
which it is coextensive and commensurable ; 
but, even in this moderate sense, it was ne- 
cessa^ to make some limitations of the imi- 
formity of sentiment supposed ; since it is 
abundantly evident, that the same actions, 
that is to say, the same agents, m the same 
circumstances, willing and producing the 
same effects, are not regarded by all man- 
kind with feelings precisely the same, nor 
even with feelings precisely the same by the 
same individual in every moment of his 
life. 

The first limitation which I made relates 
to the moments in which the mind is com- 
pletely occupied and absorbed in other feel- 
ings ; when, for example, it is under the tem- 
porary influence of extreme passion, which 
incapacitates the mind for perceiving moral 
distinctions as it incapacitates it for per- 
ceiving distinctions of every sort. Virtue, 
though lost to our perception for a moment, 
however, is immediately perceived again with 
distinct vision as before^ as soon as the agi- 
tation subsides. It is like the image of the 
sky on the bosom of a lake, which vanish- 
es, indeed, while the waters are ruffled, but 
which reappears more and more distinctly, 
as every little wave sinks gradually to rest, 
tin the returning calm shows again, in all its 
purity, the image of that Heaven which has 
never ceased to shine on it. 

The influence of passion, then, powerful 
as it unquestionably is in obstructing those 
peculiar emotions in which our moral dis- 
tfemment consists, is limited to the short 
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penod during which the passion r^es. We 
are then as little capable of perceiving moral 
differences, as we should be, in the same cir- 
cumstances, of distinguishing the universal 
truths of geometry ; and in both cases, from 
the same law of the mind, — that general law, 
by which one very vivid feeling of any sort 
lessens in proportion the vividness of any 
other feeling that may coexist with it, or, in 
other cases, prevents theorise of feelings that 
are not accordant with the prevailing emo- 
tion, by inducing, in more ready suggestion, 
the feelings that are accordant with it. 

The next limitation which we made is of 
more consequence, as being far more exten- 
sive, and operating, therefore, in some de- 
gree, in almost all the moral estimates which 
we form. This second limitation relates to 
cases in which the result of actions is com- 
plicated by a mixture of good and evil, and 
in which we may fix upon the good, when 
others fix on the evil, and may infer the in- 
tention m the agent of producing this good, 
which is a part of the mixed result, while 
others may conceive him to have had in view 
the partial evil. The same actions, there- 
fore, may be approved and disapproved in 
different ages and countries, from the greater 
importance attached to the good or to the 
evil of such compound results, in relation to 
the general circumstances of society, or the 
influence perhaps of political errors, as to the 
consequences of advantage or injury to so 
cie'ty of these particular actions ; and, in the 
same age, and the same country, different in- 
dividuals may regard the same action with 
very different moral feelings, from the higher 
attention paid to certain partial lesults of it, 
and the different presumptions thence form- 
ed as to the benevolent or injurious inten- 
tions of the agent. All this, it is evident, 
might take place without the slightest mutff^ 
bility of the principle of moral sentiments ; 
because, though the action which is estimat- 
ed may seem to be the same in the cases in 
which it is approved and condemned, it is 
truly a different action which is so approved 
and condemned; a different action in the 
only sense in which an action has any mean- 
ing, as signifying the agent himself having 
certain views, and willing, in consequence, 
certain effects of supposed benefit or injury, 
A third limitation, often co-operating with 
the former, relates to the influence of habit 
and association in general, whether as ex- 
tending to particular actions the emotions 
that have been gradually connected with the 
whole class of actions under which they have 
been arranged, or as modifying the sentiments 
of individuals by circumstances peculiar to 
the individuals themselves. It is pleasing 
to love those who are around us ; it is pleas- 
ing, above all, to love our immediate friends, 
and those domestic relations to whom we 
our being, or to whose society, in the 
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first friendships which we were capable of 
forming, before our heart had ventured from 
the little world of home into the great world 
without, we owed the happiness of many 
years, of which we have forgotten every thing 
but that they were delightful It is not 
merely pleasing to love these first friends ; 
we feel that it is a duty to love them ; that 
is to say, we feel that, unless in circumstan- 
ces of extraordinary profligacy on their part, 
if we were not to 4ove them, we should look 
upon ourselves with moral disapprobation. 
The feeling of this very duty mingles in our 
estimates of the conduct of those whom we 
love ; and it is in this way that association 
in such cases operates; not by rendering 
vice in itself less an object of disapprobation 
than before, but by blending with our disap- 
probation of the action that love of the agent, 
which is, as it were, an opposite duty. It 
is the good which is mixed with the bad 
that we love, not the bad which is mixed 
with the good ; and the primary and para- 
mount love of the good and hatred of the 
bad remain ; though we may seem, in cer- 
tain cases, to love the one less or more, to 
hate the other less or more, in consequence 
of the vivid images which association affords 
to heighten or reduce the force of the oppo- 
site sentiment, when the actions of which we 
approve or disapprove have a resemblance to 
the actions of those who have loved or made 
us happy ; whose love, therefore, and the 
consequent happiness produced by them, 
arise, perhaps, to our mind at the very mo- 
ment at which the similar action is contem- 
plated by us. 

These three limitations, then, we must 
make ; limitations, the necessity of which it 
would have been natural for us to anticipate, 
though no objections had been urged to the 
original differences of actions as objects of 
il^oral sentiment. But, making these limi- 
tations, — to some one or other of which the 
apparent anonJalies may, I conceive, be re- 
ferred, — do we not leave still unimpaiied the 
great fundamental distinctions of morality 
itself ; the moral approbation of the produc- 
er of unmixed good as good, the moral dis- 
approbation of him who produces unmixed 
evil for the sake of evil ? Where moral good 
and evil mix, the emotions may, indeed, be 
different ; but they are different, not because 
the production of evil is loved as the mere 
production of evil, and the production of good 
hated as the mere production of good ; it is 
only because the evil is tolerated for the good 
which IS loved, and the good, perhaps, in 
other cases, forgotten or unremarked, in the 
abhorrence of the evil which accompanies it. 
When some country is found, m which the 
intentional producer of pure unmixed misery 
is preferred, on that very account, to the in- 
tentional producer of as much good as an 
individual is capable of producing, — some 


country, in which it is reckoned more me- 
ritorious to hate than to love a benefactor, 
merely for being a benefactor, and to love 
rather than to hate the betrayer of his friend, 
merely for being the betrayer of his friend, — 
then may the distinctions of morality be said 
to be as mutable, perhaps, as any other of 
the caprices of the most capricious fancy. 
But the denier of moral distinctions knows 
well, that it is impossible for him to prove 
the original indifference of actions in this 
way. He knows that the intentional produ- 
cer of evil, as pure evil, is always hated, the 
intentional producer of good, as pure good, 
always loved ; and he flatters himself, that 
he has succeeded in proving, by an easier 
way, that we are naturally indifferent to what 
the prejudiced term moral good and evil, 
merely by proving, that we love the good so 
very much, as to forget, in the contemplation 
of it, some accompanying evil; and hate 
the evil so very much, as to forget, in the 
contemplation of it, some accompanying 
good. 

One of our most popular moralists begins 
his inquiry into the truth of the natural dis- 
tinctions of morality, by quoting from Vale- 
rius Maximus, an anecdote of most atrocious 
profligacy, which, he supposes, related to a 
savage, who had been ** cut off in his infancy 
from all intercourse with his species, and 
consequently, under no possible influence of 
example, authority, education, sympathy, or 
habit ; and whose feelings, therefore, in hear- 
ing such a relation, if it were possible for us 
to ascertain what the feelings of such a mind 
would be, he would consider as decisive of 
the question.” I quote the story as he has 
translated it. 

** The father of Caius Toranius had been 
proscribed by the Triumvirate. Cams To- 
ramus, coming over to the interests of that 
party, discovered to the officers who were iu 
pursuit of his father’s life, the place wffiere 
he had concealed himself, and gave them a 
description by which they might distinguish 
his person. The old man, more anxious for 
the safety and fortunes of his son, than about 
the little that might remain of his own life, 
began immediately to inquire of the officers 
who seized him, whether his son was well, 
whether he had done his duty to the satis- 
faction of his generals. < That son,’ replied 
one of the officers, that son, so dear to thy 
affections, betrayed thee to us. By his in- 
formation thou art apprehended and diest.* 
The officer, with this, struck a poniard to 
the old man’s heart ; and the unhappy pa- 
rent fell, not so much affected by his fate, 
as by the means to which he owed it.” Auc- 
tore caedis quam ipga caede miserior.* 

It is necessary, for the very supposition 


* Paley’s Moral Philosophy, 
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which is made, that the sa’vage should un- 
derstand, not merely what is meant by the 
simple relations of son and father, and all 
the consequences of the treachery of the 
son, but that he should know also the addi- 
tional interest which the paternal and filial 
relation, in the whole intercourse of good 
offices from infancy to manhood, receives from 
this continued intercourse. The author of 
our mere being is not all which a father in 
such circumstances is ; he is far better 
known and loved by us as the author of our 
happiness in childhood and youth, and the 
venerable friend of our maturer years. If 
the savage, knowing this relation in its full- 
est extent, could yet feel no different emo- 
tions of moral regard and dislike, for the son 
and for the father, it would be easier to sup- 
pose, that a life of total privation of society 
had dulled his natural susceptibilities of emo- 
tion, than that he was originally void of 
these. But what reason is there to imagine, 
that, with this knowledge, he would not 
have the emotions which are felt by every 
human being to whom this story is related ? 
It is easy to assert, that knowing every rela- 
tion a son and father, as well as the con- 
sequence of the action, the savage would not 
feel what every other human being feels, 
because it is easy to assume, by begging the 
question, any point of contioversy. But 
where is the proof of the assertion ? We 
cannot verify the supposition by exact ex- 
periment, indeed, for such a sav^e, so 
thoroughly exempted from every socid pre- 
judice, IS not to be found, and could not be 
made to understand the story even if he 
were found. But, though we cannot have 
the perfect experiment, we may yet have an 
approximation to it. Every infant that is 
horn may be considered very nearly as such 
a savage ; and as soon as the child is capa- 
ble of knowing the very meaning of the 
words, without feeling half the force of the 
filial relation, he shudders at such a tale, 
with as lively abhorrence, perhaps, as in oth- 
er years, when his prejudices and habits, and 
every thing which is not originally in his 
constitution, uiaf he said to he matured. 

We can imagine vessels sent on voyages 
of benevolence, to difiuse over the world the 
blessings of a pure religion, we can imagine 
voyages of this kind to diflfcse the improve- 
ments of our sciences an^l arts. But what 
should we think of a voyage, of which the 
sole object was to teach the world that all 
actions are not, in the moral sense of the 
term, absolutely indifferent, and that those 
who intentionafiy do good to the society to 
which they b^ng, or to any individual of 
that society, ought to be^ objects of gieater 
regard riian whose life has been occupied 
in plans to iiqure the society in general, or 
at least as many individuals of it as his 
power could reach? What shore is there at 


which such a vessel could arrive, however 
barren the soil, and savage the inhabitants, 
where these simple doctrines, which it came 
to difilise, could be regarded as giving any 
instruction ? The half-naked animal, that has 
no hut in which to shelter himself, no pro- 
vision beyond the precarious chase of the 
day, whose language of numeration does not 
extend beyond thi’ee or four, and who knows 
God only as something which produces 
thunder and the whirlwiiTd, even this mise- 
rable creature, at least as ignorant as he is 
helpless, would turn away from his civilized 
instructors with contempt, as if he had not 
heard any thing of which he was not equally 
aw^are before. The vessel which carried 
out these simple primary essential truths of 
morals might return as it went. It could 
not make a single convert, because there 
would not have been one who had any, doubts 
to be removed. If, indeed, instead of teach- 
ing these truths, the voyagers had endeavour- 
ed to teach the natives whom they visited 
the opposite doctrine, as to the absolute 
moral indifference of actions, there could 
then be little doubt that they might have 
taught something new, whatever doubt there 
might justly be as to the number of the con- 
verts. 

When Labienus, after urging to Cato a 
variety of motives, to induce him to consult 
the oracle of Ammon, in the neighbourhood 
of whose temple the little army had arrived, 
concludes with urging a motive which he 
supposed to have peculiar influence on the 
mind of that great man, that he should at 
least make use of the opportunity of inquir- 
ing of a being who could not err, what it is 
which constitutes that moral perfection which 
a good man should have in \dew for the guid- 
ance of his life, 

Saltern virtutis amator ^ 

Quaere quid est viitus, et posce exemplar honesti, 

how sublimely does the answer to this so- 
licitation express the omnipotent divmity ol 
virtue! 

llle Deo plenus, tacita quem inente gerebat, 

Effudit diguas adytis e pectore voces. 

Quid quaeri, Labiene, jubes? An liber in armis 
Occubuisse velim potius, quam regna videre ? 

An noceat vis ulla bono ? Fortunaque perdat 
Opposita virtute minas ? Laudandaque velle 
Sit satis, et nunquara successu creseat honestum f 
Scimus, et hoc nobis non altius inseret Ammon. 
Haeremus cuneti Supens, temploque tacente, 

Nil facimua non sponte Dei ; nee vocibus ullis 
Numen eget; dixitque semel nascentibus auctor 
Quicquid scire licet : sterills nec legit arenas, 

Ut caneret paucis, mersitque hoc pulvere verum.* 

“ Cast your eyes,” says Rousseau, “ over 
all the nations of the world, and all the 
histones of nations. Amid so many inhu- 
man and absurd superstitions, amid that pro- 
digious diversity of manners and characters, 


* Lucani Pharsalia, lib. ix. v. 563—567, and 569- 
577. I 
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you will find every where the same princi- 
ples and distinctions of moral good and evil. 
The Paganism of the ancient world produc- 
ed, indeed, abominable gods, who on earth 
would have been shunned or punished as 
monsters, and who offered as a picture of 
supreme happiness, only crimes to commit, 
and passions to satiate. But vice, armed 
with this sacred authority, descended m vam 
from the eternal abode . she found, in the 
heart of man, a mtnal instinct to repel her. 
The continence of Xoiiocrates was admired 
by those who celebrated the debaucheries of 
Jupiter — the chaste Lucretia adored the un- 
chaste Venus — ^the most intrepid Roman 
sacrifice to fear. He invoked the God who 
dethroned his father, and he died without a 
murmur by the hand of his own. The most 
contemptible divinities were served by the 
greatest men. The holy voice of Nature, 
stronger than that of the gods, made itself 
heard, and respected, and obeyed on earth, 
and seemtfd to banish, as it were, to the 
confinement of Heaven, gmlt and the guil- 
ty'-” 

There is, indeed, to borrow’’ Cicero’s noble 
description, one tiue and oiiginal law% con- 
formable to reason and to nature, difiused 
over all, invariable, eternal, which calls to the 
fulfilment of duty and to abstinence from 
injustice, and which calls with that irresisti- 
ble voice which is felt in all its authority 
wherever it is heard. This law cannot be 
abolished or curtailed, nor affected in its 
sanctions by any law of man. A whole se- 
nate, a whole people, cannot dispense from 
its pai’amount obligation. It requires no 
commentator to render it distinctly intelli- 
gible, nor is it different at Rome, at Athens, 
now, and in the ages before and after j but 
in all ages, and in all nations, it is, and has 
been, and will be, one and everlasting — one 

that God, its great author and promulga- 
tor, who is the common Sovereign of all man- 
kind, IS himself one. Man is truly man, as 
he yields to this divine influence. He can- 
not resist it, but by flying as it were from 
his own bosom, and laying aside the general 
feelings of humanity ; by which very act he 
must already have inflicted on himself the 
severest of punishments, even though he 
were to avoid whatever is usually accounted 
punishment. “ Est quidem vera lex, recta 
ratio, naturas congruens, diffusa in omnes, 
constans, sempitema, quin vocet ad officiiim 
jubendo, vetando a fraude deterreat; quee 
tamen neque probos frustra jubet aut vetat, 
nec improbos jubendo aut vetando movet. 
Huic legi nec obrogari fas est, neque dero- 
gari ex hac aliquid licet, neque tota abrogari 
potest. Nec vero, aut per senatum aut per 
populum solvi bac lege possumus. Neque 
est quserendus explanator aut interpres ejus 
alius. Nec erit alia lex Romae, aha Athenis, 
alia nunc, alia posthac ; sed et omnes gentes, 


et omni tempore, una lex et sempitema et 
immortalis contmebit ; unusque erit commu- 
nis quasi magister, et Imperator omnium 
Deus ille, legis hujus inventor, disceptator, 
lator ; cui qui non parebit, ipse se fugiet, ac 
naturam hommis aspernabitur, atque hoc 
ipso luet maximas pcenas, etiam si csetera 
siipplicia qu2e putantur effugent.” 

I have dready, in a former Lecture, allud- 
ed to the stren^h of the evidence w’hich 
is borne by the guilty, to the truth of those 
distinctions which they have dared to disre- 
gard. If there be any one who has an in- 
terest in gathering every argument which 
even sophistry can suggest, to prove that 
virtue is nothing, and vice therefore nothing, 
and who will strive to yield himself readily 
to this consolatory persuasion, it is surely 
the criminal who trembles beneath a weight 
of memory which he cannot shake off. Yet 
even he who feels the power of virtue only 
in the torture which it inflicts, does still feel 
this power, and feels it with at least as strong 
conviction of its reality, as those to w'hom it 
is every moment diffusing pleasure, and who 
might be considered perhaps as not very ri- 
gid questioners of an illusion which they felt 
to be delightful. The spectral forms of su- 
perstition have indeed vanished ; but there 
is one spectre which will continue to haunt 
the mind, as long as the mind itself is capa 
ble of guilt, and has exerted this dreadful 
capacity — ^the spectre of a guilty life, which 
does not haunt only the darkness of a few 
hours of night, but comes in fearful visita- 
tions, whenever the mind has no other object 
before it that can engage every thought, in 
the most splendid scenes and in the bright- 
est hours of day. What enchanter is there 
who can come to the relief of a sufferer of 
this class, and put the terrifying spectre to 
flight? We may say to the murderer, that, 
in poisoning his friend, to succeed a little 
sooner to the estate which he knew that his 
friendship had bequeathed to him, he had 
done a deed as meritorious in itself, as if he 
had saved the life of his friend at the risk oi 
his own ; and that all for which there was 
any reason to upbraid himself was, that he 
had suffered his benefactor to remain so 
many years in the possession of means of en- 
joyment, which a few grains of opium or 
arsenic might have transferred sooner to him. 
We may strive to. make him laugh at the 
absurdity of the scene, when, on the very 
bed of death, that hand which had often 
pressed his with kindness before, seemed to 
press again with delight the very hand which 
had mixed and presented the potion. But 
though we may smile, if we can smile, at 
such a scene as thi^, and point out the in- 
congruity with as much ingenious pleasantry 
as if we were describing some ludicrous mis- 
take, there will be no laughter on that face 
from which we strive to force a smile. He 
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who felt the grasp of that hand will feel it 
still, and will shudder at our description, 
and shudder still more at the tone of jocular 
merriment with which we describe what is 
to him so dreadful. 

What, then, is that theory of the moral 
indifference of actions which is evidently so 
powerless, of which even he, who professes 
to regard it as sound philosophy, feels the 
impotence as much as other men j when he 
loves the virtuous and hates the guilty, when 
he looks back with pleasure on some gene- 
rous action, or with shame and horror on ac- 
tions of a different kind, which his own 
sound philosophy would teach him to be, in 
every thing that relates to his own internal 
feelings, exclusively of the errors and preju- 
dices of education, equal and indifferent? It 
is vain to say, as if to weaken the force of 
this argument, that the same self-approving 
complacency, and the same remorse, are 
felt for actions which are absolutely insigni- 
ficant in themselves, for regular observance 
or neglect of the most frivolous rites of su- 
perstition. There can be no question that 
self-complacency and remorse are felt in such 
cases. But it surely requires little philoso- 
phy to perceive, that, though a mere cere- 
mony of devotion may he truly insignificant 
in itself, it is far from insignificant when 
considered as the command of him to whose 
goodness we owe every thing which we value 
as great, and to disobey whose command, 
therefore, whatever the command may be, 
never can he a slight offence. To consider 
the ceremonial rite alone, without regard to 
him who is believed to have enjoined it, is 
an error as gross, as it would he to read the 
statutes of some great people, and paying no 
attention to the legislative power which 
enacted them, we laugh, perhaps, at the folly 
of those who thought it necessary to conform 
their conduct to a law, which was nothing 
out a series of alphabetic characters on a 
scrap of paper or parchment, that in a 
single moment could be tom to pieces or 
burnt. 

Why do we smile on reading, in the list 
of the works of the hero of a celebrated phi- 
losophic romance, that one of these was a 
complete digest of the law of nature, with a 
review of those ‘ laws’ that axe obsolete or 
repealed, and of those that are ready to be 
renewed, and put in forcq?” We feel that 
the laws of nature are laws which no lapse 
of ages can render obsolete, because they 
are every moment operating in every heart ; 
and which, for the same reason, never can 
be repealed, till man shall have ceased to be 
man. 

After these remarks on the general theory 
of the original moral indifference of actions, 
which considers all morality as adventitious, 
Without any original toidencies in the mind 


that could of themselves lead it to approve 
or disapprove, it may he necessary still to 
take some notice of that peculiar modifica- 
tion of the theory, which denies all original 
obligation of justice, but asserts the autho- 
rity of political enactment, not as attaching 
merely rewards to certain actions, and punish- 
ments to certain other actions, hut as pro- 
ducing the very notions of just and imjust, 
with all the kindred notions involved in them, 
and consequently a right, •which it would be 
immorality as well as imprudence to attempt 
to violate. 

Of this doctrine, which is to be traced in 
some writers of antiquity, but which is bet- 
ter known as the doctrine of Hobbes, who 
stated it with all the force which his acute- 
ness could give it, — a doctrme to which he 
was led in some measure perhaps by a horror 
of the civil dissensions of the period in which 
he wrote, and by a wish to lessen tKe in- 
quisitorial and domineering influence of the 
priesthood of that fanatical age, by rendenng 
even religion itself subject to the decision of 
the civil power; — the confutation is surely 
sufficiently obvious. A law, if there he no 
moral obligation, independent of the law, and 
prior to it, is only the expression of the de- 
sire of a multitude, who have power to pun- 
ish, that IS to say, to inflict evil of some 
kind on those who resist them ; it may be 
imprudent, therefore, to resist them ; that is 
to say, imprudent to run the risk of that pre- 
cise quantity of physical suffering which is 
threatened ; hut it can be nothing more. T£ 
there be no essential morality that is inde- 
pendent of law, an action does not acqmre 
any new qualities by being the desire of one 
thousand persons rather than of one. There 
may be more danger, indeed, in disobeying 
one thousand than in^ disobeying one, hut 
not more guilt. To use Dr. Cudworth’s 
argument, it must either he right to ohe;P 
the law, and wrong to disobey it, or indiffe- 
rent whether we obey it or dot. If it be 
morally indifferent whether we obey it or 
not, the law, which may or may not be obey- 
ed, with equal virtue, cannot be a source of 
virtue ; and if it he right to obey it, the very 
supposition that it is right to obey it, im- 
plies a notion of right and wrong that is 
antecedent to the law, and gives it its mo- 
ral efficacy. But, without reasoning so ab- 
stractly, are there, indeed, no differences ot 
feeling in the breast of him who has violated 
a law, the essential equity of which he feels, 
and of him whom the accumulated and ever- 
increasing wrongs of a whole nation have 
driven to resist a force which, however long 
it may have been established, he feels to be 
usurpation and iniquity; — with the 
hope of giving freedom to millions has lifted 
against a tyrant, though armed with all the 
legal terrors, and therefore with all the moral- 
ity and virtue of despotism, that sword, 
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around whicli other swords are soon to gath- 
er, in hands as firm, and which, in the arm 
of him who lifts it, is almost like the stand- 
ard of liberty herself? Why does the slave, 
who is led to the field, in which he is to 
combat for his chains against those who 
would release him and avenge his wrongs, 
feel himself disgraced by obedience, when to 
obey implicitly, whatever the power may be 
which he obeys, is the very perfection of 
jtieroic virtue? and when he looks on the 
glorious rebel, as he comes forward with his 
fearless band, why is it that he looks, not 
with indignation, but with an awful respect^ 
and that he feels his arm weaker in the 
fight, by the comparison of what he morally 
is, and of what those ai*e whom he servilely 
opposes ? 

** A sovereign,” it has been truly said, 
** may enact and rescind laws ; but he can- 
not create or annihilate a single virtue.” It 
might be amusing to consider, not one sove • 
reign only, but aU the sovereigns of the dif- 
ferent nations of the earth, endeavouring by 
law to change a virtue into a vice, — a vice 
into a virtue. If an imperial enactment of 
a senate of kings were to declare, that it 
was in future to be a crime for a mother to 
love her child,— for a child to venerate his 
parent, — ^if high privileges were to be attach- 
ed to the most ungrateful, and an act of grati- 
tude to a benefactor declared to be a capital 
offence, — ^would the heart of man obey this 
impotent legislation? Would remorse and 
self-approbation vary with the command of 
man, or of any number of men ? and would 
he who, notwithstanding these laws, had 
obstinately persisted in the illegality of lov- 
ing his parent, or his benefactor, tremble to 
meet his own conscience with the horror 
which the parricide feels ? There is, indeed, 
^ower by which “ princes decree justice;” 
Imt it is a power above the mere voice of 
kings, — a power which has previously fixed 
in the breasts of those who receive the de- 
cree, a love of the very virtue which kings, 
even when kings are most virtuous, can only 
enforce. And it is well for man, that the 
feeble authorities of this earth cannot change 
the sentiments of our hearts with the same 
facility as they can throw fetters on our 
hands. There would then, indeed, be no 
hope to the oppressed. The greater the op- 
pression the stronger motive would there be 
to make obedience to oppression a virtue, 
and every species of guilt which the power- 
ful might love to exercise, amiable in the eyes 
even of the miserable victims. All virtue, 
in such circumstances, would soon perish 
from the earth. A single tyrant would be 
sufficient to destroy, what all the tyrants that 
have ever disgraced this moial scene have 
been incapable of extinguishing, — ^the re- 
morse which was felt in the bosom of him 
who could order every thing but vice and 


virtue, — and the scorn, and the sorrow, and 
the wrath of every noble heart, in the veiy 
contemplation of his guilty power. 

Nature has not thrown us upon the world 
with such feeble principles as these. She 
has given us virtues of which no power can 
deprive us, and has fixed in the soul of him 
whom more than fifty nations obey, a re- 
straint on his power, from which the servile 
obedience of all the nations of the globe 
could not absolve him. There may be flat- 
terers to surround a tyrant’s throne, with 
knees ever ready to bow on the very blood 
with which its steps are stained, and with 
voices ever ready to applaud the guilt 
that has been already perpetrated, and to 
praise, even with a sort of prophetic quick 
ness of discernment, the cruelties in pros- 
pect which they only anticipate. There 
may be servile warriors, to whom it is indif- 
ferent whether they succour or oppress, 
whether they enslave or free, if they have 
only drowned in blood, with sufficient 
promptness, the thousands of human beings 
whom they have been commanded to sweep 
from the earth. There may be statesmen 
as servile, to whom the people are nothing, 
and to whom every thing is dear, but liberty 
and virtue. These eager emulators of each 
other’s baseness may sound for ever in the 
ears of him on whose vices their own power 
depends, that what he has willed must be 
right, because he has willed it ; and priests 
still more base, from the very dignity of that 
station which they dishonour, not content 
with proclaiming that crimes are right, may 
add their consecrating voice, and proclaim 
that they are holy, because they are the deeds 
of a vicegerent of that Holiness which is 
supreme. But the flatteries which only 
sound in the ear, or play perhaps with fee- 
ble comfort around the surface of the heart, 
are unable to reach that deeper seated sense 
of guilt which is within. 

In subjecting, for the evident good of all, 
whole multitudes to the sway of a few or 
of one, Nature then, as we have seen, has 
thrown over them a shelter, which power 
may indeed violate, but which it cannot 
violate with impunity ; since even when it is 
free from every other punishment, it is forced, 
however reluctantly, to become the punisher 
of itself. This shelter, under which alone 
human weakness is safe, and which does not 
give protection only hut happiness, is the 
shelter of virtue, the shelter of moral love 
and hate, of moral pity and indignation, of 
moral joy and remorse. Life, indeed, and 
many of the enjoyments which render social 
life delightful, may, at least on a great part 
of the surface of the •earth, be at the mercy 
of a power that may seem to attack or for- 
bear with no restraint but the caprice of its 
own will. Yet, before even these can be 
assailed, there is a voice which warns to de. 
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sist, and a still more awful voice of condem- 
nation, when the warning has been disre- 
garded. Eor our best enjoyments, our re- 
membrances of virtue, and our wishes of 
virtue, we are not dependent on the mercy, 
nor even on the restraints of power. Nature 
has provided for them with all her care, by 
placing them where no force can reach. In 
freedom or under tyianny they alike are safe 
from aggression j because, wherever the arm 
can find its way, there is still conscience be- 
yond. The blow, which reaches the heart 
itself, cannot tear from the heart what, in 
life, has been happiness or consolation, and 
what, in death, is a happiness that needs not 
to be comforted. 

Our own felicity is then truly, in no slight 
degree, as Goldsmith says, consigned to our- 
selves, amidst all the varieties of social 
institutions. 

In every goveinment, though terrors reign, 

Though tyrant kings, or tvrant lav/s restrain. 

How small, of all that human hearts endure. 

That part which laws or kings can cause or cure 1 
Still to ourselves, in every place, consign’d. 

Our own felicity we make or find. 

With secret course, which no loud storms annoy. 
Glides the smooth current of domestic joy. 

The bfted axe, the agonizing wheel, 

Luke’s iron crown and Damien’s bed of steel. 

To men remote from power but rarely known, 

Leavh reason, faith, and conscience all our o\\n ♦ 

« So far,” says Cicero, “ is virtue from de- 
pending on the enactment of kings, that it 
IS as ancient as the system of nature it- 
self, or as the great Being by whom nature 
was formed.” “ Vis ad recte facta vocandi 
et a peccatis avocandi, non modo senior est, 
quam aetas populorum et civitatum, sed 
aequalis illius coelum atque terras tuentis et 
regentis Dei : — Nec si, regnante Tarquinio, 
nulla erat Bomae scripta lex de stupris, 
idcirco non contra illam legem sempiter- 
nam, Sextus Tarquinms vim Lucretiae at- 
tulit. Erat emm ratio profecta a rerum na- 
tura, et ad rect4 faciendum impellens et a I 
delicto avocans, quae non turn denique 
incipit lex esse cum scripta est, sed turn 
cum orta est; orta autem simul est cum 
mente divina.”f The law, on which right 
and wrong depend, did not begin to he 
law when it was written : it is older than 
the ages of nations and cities, and con- 
temporary with the very eternity of God. 
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in the inquiries which have 



susceptibility of moral emotion is, to which 
we owe our notions of virtue and vice, in all 
their relative variety of aspects; we have 
seen, in what sense it is to he understood 
as an original principle of our common na- 
ture, and what limitations it is necessary to 
give to its absolute universality. There is 
a sophistry, however, the errors of which it 
was necessaiy to state to you, that con- 
founds, in these limitations, the primary 
distinctions themselves ;* and supposes that 
it has shown the whole system of morals to 
be founded on accidental prejudices, when, 
in opposition to the millions of millions of 
cases, that obviously confirm the truth of 
an original tendency to certain moral pre* 
ferences, it has been able to exhibit a few 
facts which it professes to regard as anomal- 
ous. The fallacy of this objection, I en- 
deavoured accordingly to prove to you, by 
showing, that the supposed anomahes arise, 
not from defect of original moral tendencies, 
but from the operation of other principles 
which are essential parts of our mental con- 
stitution, like our susceptibility of moral 
emotion ; which are not, however, more es- 
sential parts of it than that moral suscepti- 
bility itself, and which, even m modifying 
our sentiments of approbation and disap- 
probation, produce this effect, not by alter- 
ing the principle which approves and disap- 
proves, but the object which we contem- 
plate when these emotions arise. In the 
conclusion of my lecture, I examined the 
kindled sophistry of those political moral- 
ists, who, considering right and wrong as of 
human institution, in their denial of every 
primary distinction of morals, found a sort 
of artificial virtue on obedience to the civil 
power; forgetting that their very assertion 
of the duty of obedience, supposes a feel- 
ing of duty antecedent to the law itself ; and 
that there are principles of equity, accordi% 
to which even positive laws are judged, and, 
though approved in many cases, in many 
cases also condemned, by the moral voice 
within the breast, as inconsistent with that 
feeling of justice which is prior and par- 
amount to the law itself. 

In some measure akin to the theory of 
these political moralists, since it ascribes 
morality, in hke manner, to human contriv- 
ance, is the system of Mandeville, vho con- 
siders the general praise of virtue to he a 
mere artifice of political sldll ; and what the 
world consents to praise as virtue in the 
individua., to be a mere imposition on the 
part of the virtuous man. Human life, in 
short, according to him, is a constant inter- 
course of hypocrisy with hypocnsy ; in which, 
by an involuntary self-denial, present enjoy- 
ment of some kind or other is sacnficed, for 
the pleasure of that praise which society, 
as cunning as the individual self-denier, la 
ready indeed to give, hut gives only in return 
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for sacrifices that are made to its advantage, slightest regard to the praise of man, which 
His system, to describe it a little more fully, was perhaps not an object even of concep- 
as stated in the inquiry into the origin of tion at all, and certainly not till the action 
moral virtue, prefixed to his remarks on his itself was performed. But w^e may surely 
own Fable of the Bees, is simply this, — ^that ask, in this case, as much as in any other 
man, like all other animis, is naturally solicit- physical hypothesis, by what authority so ex- 
ous only of his personal gratification, without tensive a generalization is made from so 
regard to the happiness or misery of others j small a number of particular cases ? If, in- 
that the great point, with the original law- deed, we previously take for granted that ail 
givers or tamers of these human animals, virtue is hypocrisy, every case of virtue which 
was to obtain from' them the sacnfice of in- we perceive seeming to us a case of hypo- 
dividual gratification, for the greater happiness crisy, may be regarded only as an illustration 
of others ; that this sacrifice, however, could of the doctrine, to the universal truth oi 
not be expected from creatures that cared which we have already given our assent, 
only for themselves, uniess a full equivalent But if we consent to form our general 
were offeied for the enjoyment sacrificed; conclusion before examination, and then 
that as this, at least in the greater number to adapt our particular conclusions to the 
of cases, could not be found in objects of previous general belief, this sort of au- 
sensual gratification, or in the means of ob- thority may be found, for the wildest hypo- 
taining sensual gratification which are given in thesis, in physics, as much as for that moral 
exchange m common purchases, it was neces- hypothesis, the licentiousness of which is 
sary to have recourse to some other appetite of founded on the same false logic. "We have 
man; that the natural appetite of man for praise only to take the hypothesis, however wild, 
readily presented itself, for this useful end, for gi anted; and then the facts will be, or 
and that, by flattering him into the belief will be considered to be, illustrations of it. 
that he would be counted nobler for the The question is not, whether, on the suppo- 
sacrifices which he might make, he was led, sition of universal h3q}0crisy, all seeming 
accordingly, to purchase this praise by a virtue be imposition, for in that case there 
fair barter of that, which, though he valued could be no doubt ; but whether all virtue 
it much, and would not have parted with it be hypocrisy; and for this, it is surely neces- 
but for some equivalent or greater gain, he sary to have some stronger proof than the 
still valued less than the praise which he mere fact that some men are hypocrites ; or 
was to acqmre ; that the moral virtues, even the very probable inference, that there 
therefore, to use his stiong expression, are is a great deal of hypocrisy, (as there is a 
“ the political offspring which flattery begot great deal of wtuous benevolence or self- 
upon pride ;” and that, when we think that command,) which we are not capable of dis- 
we see viitue, we see only the indulgence covering, and to which, accordingly, -we may 
of some frailty, or the expectation of some erroneously have given the praise of virtue, 
praise. The love of praise may be a universal prm 

Such is the very licentious system, as to ciple ; but is not more truly universal than 
moral virtue, of this satirist of man ; whose the feeling of right and wrong, in some one 
doctrine, false as it is, as a general view of or other of their forms ; and of two feelings, 
Shman nature, has, in the world, so many equally universal, it is as absurd to deny the 
instances which seem to correspond with it, reality of one, as the reality of the other, 
that a superficial observer, who is little ac- All actions have not one object. Some are 
customed to make distinctions, extends the result of a selfish love of praise ; some 
readily to all mankind, what is true only of a generous love of virtue, that is to say, 
of a part, and because some who wish to ap- of love of those whose happiness virtue can 
pear viituous are hypocrites, conceives that promote. The sacred motives of mankind, 
all virtue is hypocrisy ; in the same way as indeed, in this variety of possible objects, 
such a superficial thinker would have ad- cannot be known ; and the paradox of Dr. 
mitted any other error, stated in language Mandeville, therefore, has this advantage, 
as strong, and with images and pictures that it is impossible to say, in any case of 
as vivid. virtue, “ Here is virtue that has no regard 

It would be idle to repeat, in particular to praise,” since he has still the power of 
application to this system, the general re- answeiing, that there may be a desire of 
marks which I made in my former lectures, praise, though it is not visible to us. But, 
on the early appearances of moral emotion, to reasoning of this sort there is no limit, 
as marking an original distinction of actions, If we be fond of paradoxes, it is easy to as- 
that excite in us moral approbation, from sert that there is no such state as that of 
those which do not excite it, and which ex- health, and to prove fit in exactly the same 
cite the opposite feeling of moral disappro- manner, by showing, that many who seem 
bation. I shall not even appeal to the con- blooming and vigorous are the victims of 
science of him who has had the happiness some inward malady ; and that it is, there- 
t)f performing a generous action, without the fore, impossible for us, in pointing out any 
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one, to say, there is health in this yonng and 
active form ; since the bloom which we ad- 
mire may he only the covering of a disease 
that is soon to prey on the very beauty 
which it seemed, perhaps for the time, to 
heighten with additional loveliness. If it be 
easy to make a little system like that of 
MandeviUe, which reduces all virtue to the 
love of praise, it is just as easy to reverse 
the system, and to make all love of praise 
a modification of the purest virtue. We 
love it, it may be said, merely that we may 
give delight to those who love us, and who 
feel a lively interest in all the honours which 
can be lavished on us. This theory may be 
false, or rather truly is so; but however 
false, or even absurd, it is as philosophic in 
every respect as the opposite theory of Man- 
(leAuUe, since it proceeds, exactly in the same 
way, on the exclusive consideration of a cer- 
tain elementary part of our mixed nature, 
and extends universally what is only parti- 
ally true. Indeed, the facts which support 
it, if every one were to consult his memory, 
in the earliest years to which he can look 
back on his original feelings, are stronger, in 
support of this false generous hypothesis, 
than of that false ungenerous hypothesis, 
to which I have opposed it. What delight 
did the child feel, in all his little triumphs, 
when he thought of the pleasure which his 
parents were to feel ! When his lesson was 
well learned, and rewarded with its due com- 
mendation, there were other ears than those 
around, which he would have wished to 
have heard ; and if any little prize was allott- 
ed as a memorial of excellence, the pleasure 
which he felt on receiving it was slight, com- 
pared with the pleasure with which he after- 
wards saw it in other hands, and looked to 
other eyes, when he returned to his home. 
Such, it might be said, is the origin of that 
love of praise which we feel ; and its growth 
in the progress of life, when praise is sought 
in greater objects, is only the growth of the 
same generous passion. But I will not 
dwell longer on an hypothesis which I have 
stated as false, gnd obviously false, though, 
obviously false as it is, it is at least as well 
founded as that of MandeviUe. My only 
object is to show you, by this complete re- 
versal of his reasoning, with equal semblance 
of probability, that his hypothesis is but an 
hypothesis. 

But how comes it in this system, which 
must accoxmt for our own emotions, as well 
as fpr the emotions of others, that we do 
approve of certain actions, as virtuous, with- 
out valuing them for the mere love of 
praise, and condemn even the love of praise 
itself, when the good of the world is inten- 
tionally sacrificed to it ? I will admit, for a 
mol3^en^^ to MandeviUe, that we are ^ hy- 
pocrites ; that we know the game of human 
life, and play our parts in it accordingly. In 


such circumstances, we may indeed assume 
the appeai’ance of virtue ourselves, hut how 
is it, that we feel approbation of others as- 
suming the same disguise, when we are 
aware of its nature, and know virtue in all 
the actions which go under that weU-sound- 
mg name, to be only a more or less skilful 
attempt at imposition ? The moh in the gal- 
lery may, indeed, wonder at all the trans- 
mutations in the pantomime, and the silliest 
among them may believe*that Harlequin has 
turned the clown into a fruit-stand, and him- 
self into a fruit-woman ; hut, however wide 
the wonder, or the belief may be, he who in- 
vented these very changes, or is merely one 
of the subordinate shifters of the scenery, 
cannot surely be a partaker of the illusion. 
What juggler ever deceived his own eyes ? 
Katerfelto, indeed, is described by Cowper, 
as with his hair on end, at his owji won- 
ders wondering.” But Kateifelto himself, 
who “ wondered for his bread,” could not 
feel much astonishment, even when he was 
fairly giving the greatest astonishment to 
others. It must be the same with the mo- 
ral juggler. He knows the cheat; and he 
cannot feel admiration. If he can truly feel 
esteem, he feels that love of virtue, and con- 
sequently that distinction of actions, as vir- 
tuous or worthy of moral approbation, which 
MandeviUe denies. He may be a dupe, in- 
deed, in the particular case, hut he cannot 
even be a dupe, without believing that virtue 
is something nobler than a fraud ; and, if he 
believe virtue to be more noble, he must 
have feelings nobler than any which the sys- 
tem of MandeviUe allows. In believing that 
it is possible for man not to be a hypocrite, 
he may be considered almost as proving, 
that he has not, uniformly, been a hypocrite 
himself. 

Even if the belief of a system of this so^ 
which, as we have seen, has no force but 
that which it derives from the very common 
paralogism of asserting the universal truth 
of a partial conclusion ; even if this misera- 
ble belief were to have no tendency directly 
injurious to the morals of those who admit 
it, the mere loss of happiness which it would 
occasion, by the constant feeling of distrust 
to which it must give rise, would of itself he 
no slight evil. To regard even every stran- 
ger, on whom our eyes could fall, as engaged 
in one unremitting plan of deceit, all deceiv- 
ing, and all to a certain degree deceived, 
would be to look on society with feelings 
that would make absolute solitude compara- 
tively pleasing ; and, if to regard strangers 
in this light would be so dreadful, how far 
more dreadful would it be, to look, with the 
same distrust, on those in whom we had 
been accustomed to confide as friends — ^to 
see dissimulation in every eye — in the look 
of fondness of the parent, the wife, the child, 
,the very caress and seeming innocence of in- 
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fancy ; and to think, that, the softer every 
tone of affection was to our ear, the more 
profound was the falsehood, which had made 
it softer, only that it might the more surely 
deceive ! It is gratifying to find, that a sys- 
tem, which would make this dreadful trans- 
formation of the whole moral world, is but 
nn hypothesis ; and an hypothesis so unw^ar- 
rantable, because so inconsistent with every 
feeling of our heart. Yet it is unfortunately 
a paradox, which admits- of much satiiic^ 
picturing ; and, while few pause sufficiently 
to discover its logical imperfections, it is very 
possible that some minds may be seduced by 
the mere lively colouring of the pictures, to 
suppose, in spite of all the better feelings of 
which they are conscious, that the represent- 
ation which is given of human life is true, be- 
cause a few characters in human life are truly 
drawm.* A rash assent may be given to the 
seeming penetration which such a view of 
the supposed artifices of morality involves ; 
and after assent is once rashly given, the 
very generosity that might have appeared to 
confute the system, will be regarded only as 
an exemplification of it. I feel it the more 
my duty, therefore, to warn you against the 
adoption of a system, so false to the excel- 
lence of our moral nature ; not because it is 
false only, though, even from the grossness 
of its theoretic falsehood alone, it is unwor- 
thy of a single moment’s philosophic assent, 
but still more, because the adoption of it 
must poison the virtue, and the happiness 
still more than the virtue, of every mind 
which admits it There is scarcely any ac- 
tion for which it is not possible to invent 
some unworthy motive. If our system re- 
quires the invention of one, the invention, 
we may be sure, will very speedily take place ; 
and, with the loss of that amiable confi- 
'^nce of virtue, which beheved and was be- 
lieved, how much of happiness, too, will be 
lost, or rather, how little happiness will after- 
wards remain ! 

A slight extension of the system of Man 
deviUe produces that general selfish system 
of morals, which reduces all virtue to the de- 
sire of the individual good of the agent. On 
this it will be necessary to dwell a little more 
fully, not so much for the purpose of expos- 
ing the fallacy of the system itself, important 
as this exposure is, as for explaining that re- 
lation of utility to virtue, of which we so fre- 
quently hear, without any very accurate 
meaning attached to the relation. 

In the first place, however, since actions 
can be estimated as more or less useful, only 
by that faculty which analyzes and compares, 
it will be of advantage to make some re- 
marks on the influence of reason on our mo- 
ral sentiments, and on those theories which, 
proceeding beyond this indisputable influ- 
ence, would reduce to mere reason, as if 
it were the great principle of virtue it-| 


self, the whole moral phenomena of our 
approbation of good and disapprobation of 
evil. 

If all the actions of which man is capable 
had terminated in one simple result of good 
or evil, without any mixture of both, or any 
further consequences, reason, I conceive, 
would have been of no advantage whatever, 
m determining moral sentiments that must, 
in that case, have arisen immediately on the 
consideration of the simple effect, and of the 
will of producing that simple effect. Of the 
intentional production of good, as good, we 
should have approved instantly 5 of the in- 
tentional production of evil, as evil, we 
should as instantly have disapproved ; and 
reason could not, in such circumstances, have 
taught us to love the one more, or hate the 
other less ; certainly not to love what we 
should otherwise have hated, nor to hate 
what we should otherwise have loved. But 
actions have not one simple result, in most 
cases. In producing enjoyment to some, 
they may produce misery to others, either 
by consequences that are less or more remote, 
or by their own immediate but compound 
operation. It is impossible, therefore, to 
discover instantly, or certainly, in any par- 
ticular case, the intention of the agent, from 
the apparent result ; and impossible for our- 
selves to know, instantly, when we wish to 
perform a particular action, for a particular 
I end, whether it may not produce more evil 
than good, when the good was our only ob ♦ 
i ject, — or more good than evil, when our ob- 
jject was the evil only. Reason, therefore, 
that power by which we discover the va- 
rious relations of things, comes to our aid, 
and pointing out to us all the probable phy. 
sical consequences of actions, shows us the 
good of what we might have conceived to be 
evil, the evil of what we might have conceiv- 
ed to be good, weighing each with each, and 
calculating the preponderance of either. It 
thus influences our moral feelings indirectly; 
but it influences them only by presenting to 
us new objects, to be admired. or hated, and 
still addresses itself to a prmciple which ad- 
mires or hates. Like a telescope, or micro- 
scope, it shows us what was too distant, or 
too minute, to come within the sphere of our 
simple vision ; but it does not mter the na- 
ture of vision itself. The best telescope, 
or the best microsebpe, could give no aid to 
the blind. They imply the previous power 
of visual discernment, or they are absolutely 
useless. Reason, in like manner, supposes 
in us a discriminating vision of another kind. 
By pointing out to us innumerable advan- 
tages or disadvantages, that flow fiom an 
action, it may heighten or reduce our appro- 
bation of the action, and consequently our es- 
timate of the virtue of him whom we sup- 
pose to have had this whole amount of good 
or evil in view, in his intentional production 
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of It ; but it does this only because we are 
capable of feeling moral regard for the inten- 
tional producer of happiness to others, inde- 
pendently of any analyses which reason may 
make. If we did not love what is for the 
good of mankind, and love, consequently, 
those actions which tend to the good of 
mankind, it would be vain for reason to show, 
that an action was likely to produce good, of 
which we were not aware, or evil, of which 
w^e were not aware. It is very different, 
however, when we consider the mind, as 
previously susceptible of moral emotion. If 
our emotion of approbation, when we medi- 
tate on the propnety of a particular action, 
depend, in any degree, on our belief of re- 
sulting good, and our isapprobation, in any 
degree, on our belief of resulting evil; to 
show that the good of which we think is 
slight, when compared with the evil which 
accompanies or follows it, is, perhaps, to 
change wholly our approbation into disappro- 
bation. We should feel, in such circum- 
stances, a disapprobation of ourselves, if, 
with the clearer view of consequences now 
piesented to us, we were to continue to de- 
sire to perform the very action, to have ab- 
stained from which before, would have ex- 
cited our remorse. The utility of reason, 
then, is sufficiently obvious, even in moral- 
ity ; since, in a world so complicated as this, 
in which various interests are continually 
mingling, and in w’hich the good of one 
may be the evil of many ; a mere blind obe- 
dience to that voice, wffiich would tell us in- 
stantly, and without reflection, in every case, 
to seek the good of any one, as soon as it 
was in our power to be instrumental to it, 
might produce the misery of many nations, 
or of many ages, ki the relief of a few tem- 
porary w'ants of a few individuals. By far 
the gieater portion of political evil, which 
nations suffer, arises, indeed, from this very 
source, not so much from the tyranny of 
power, however tyrannical power may too 
frequently have been, as from its erring 
benevolence, in tiie far greater number of' 
cases, in which it, was exercised with the wish 
of promoting that very good which was de- 
layed, or, perhaps, wholly impeded, by the 
very means that were chosen to further it. 
If those rulers, who W’ere truly desirous of 
the happiness of their people, had only 
known how they could most effectually pro- 
duce that happiness which they wished, 
there can be no question, that the earth at 
present would have exhibited appearances 
very different from those which, on the 
greater part of its surface, meet our melan- 
choly view; that it would then have pre- 
sented to us an a^pect^f general freedom 
and happiness, which not man only, bnt the 
^eat Father and lover of man might have de- 
lighted to behoIdL Keason, then, though it is 
incapable of giving birth to the notion of moral 


excellence, has yet important lelations to 
that good which is the direct object of mo- 
rality. 

Let none with heedless tongue from mith disjoin 
The reign of Virtue. Ere the dayspring flow’d. 

Like sisters link’d in concord’s golden chain. 

They stood before the great Eternal Mind, 

Their common parent , and by him were both 
Sent forth among his creatures, hand m hand. 
Inseparably join’d . nor e’er did Truth 
Find an apt ear to liisten to her lore, 

"Which knew not Virtue’s voice; nor, save where 
Truth’s ^ 

Majestic words are heard and understood. 

Doth Virtue deign to inhabit. Go, inquire 
Of nature; not among Tartarean rocks. 

Whither the hungry vulture with its prey 
Returns ; not where the lion’s sullen roar 
At noon resounds along the lonely banks 
Of ancient Tigris; but hengentler scenes. 

The dovecot, and the shepherd’s fold at mom. 
Consult; or by the meadow’s fragrant hedge. 

In s.pring-time, when the woodlands first are green. 
Attend the linnet smging to his mate. 

Couch’d o’er their tender young. To this fond car/ 
Thou dost not Virtue’s honourable name 
Attribute : wherefore, save that not one gleam 
Of truth did e’er discover to themselves 
Their little hearts, or teach them, by the effects 
Of that parental love, the love itself 
To judge, and measure its officious deeds > 

Butman, whose eyelids truth has fill’d with day. 
Discerns how skilfully to bounteous ends 
His wise affections move ; with free accord 
Adopts their guidance ; yields himself secure 
To Nature’s prudent impulse; and converts 
Instinct to duv}/ and to sacred law. * 

Important, however, as reason is, in point- 
ing out all the possible physical consequences 
of actions, and all the different degrees of 
probability of these, it must not be forgotten, 
that this is all which it truly does ; that our 
moral sentiment itself depends on another 
principle of our mind ; and that, if we had 
not previously been capable of loving the 
good of others as good, and of hating the pro 
duction of evil as evil, to show us that the 
happiness of every created being depended 
on our choice, would have excited in us as 
little eagerness to do what was to he so ex- 
tensively beneficial, as if we had conceiv^ 
that only a single individual was to profiit by 
it, or no individual whatever. 

These remarks will show you the inade- 
quacy of the moral systems, which make vir- 
tue, in our contemplation of it, a sort of pro- 
duct of reasoning, like any other abstract re- 
lation, which we are capable of discovering 
intellectually; that of Clarke, for example, 
which supposes it to consist in the regulation 
of our conduct, according to certain fitnesses 
which we perceive in things, or a peculiar 
congruity of certain relations to each other; 
and that of Wollaston, which supposes vir- 
tue to consist m acting according to the trutl 
of things, in treating objects according td 
their real character, and not according to a 
character or properties which they truly have 
not — a system which is virtually the same as 
that of Clarke, expressing only more awk- 
wardly what is not very simply developed, 
indeed, even in Dr. Clarke’s speculations. 


♦ Akenside^s Pleasures of Imagination, book u. 
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These systems, independently of their gene- 
ral defect, in making incongruity, — ^which, 
as meie incongruity, bears no proportion to 
vice, but is often greatest in the most frivo- 
lous improprieties, — the measure of vice, as- 
sume, It must be remembered, the previous 
existence of feelings, for which all the con- 
gruities of which they speak, and the mere 
power of discovering such congruities, are in- 
sufficient to account There must be a prin- 
ciple of moral regard, independent of reason ; 
jr reason may, in vain, see a thousand fit- 
nesses, and a thousand truths, and would be 
warmed with the same lively emotions of in- 
dignation, against an inaccurate time-piece, 
or an error m arithmetical calculation, as 
against the wretch who robbed, by every 
fraud which could elude the law, those 
who had already little of which they could be 
deprived, that he might not a little more lux- 
uriously, while the helpless, whom he had 
plundered, were starving around him. 

Fitness, as understood by every one, is ob- 
viously a word expressive only of relation. It 
indicates skill, indeed, in the artist, whatever 
the end may be ; but, considered abstractly 
from the nature of the end, it is indicative 
of skill only. It is to the good or evil of 
the end that we look, and that we must al- 
ways look, in estimating the good or evil of 
the fitness itself ; and if it be the nature of 
the end which gives value to the fitness, it is 
not the fitness, but the end to which the fit- 
ness is subservient, that must be the true ob- 
ject of moral regard. The fitness of virtue 
for producing serene delight is not, as mere 
fitness, greater than that of vice for produc- 
ing disquietude and wretchedness ; and we 
act, therefore, as much according to the mere 
fitnesses of things, in being vicious as being 
virtuous. If the world had been adapted 
the production of misery, with fitnesses 
opposite indeed in kind, but exactly equal in 
number and nicety of adjustment to those 
which are at present so beautifully employed 
in the production of happiness, we should 
still have framed our views and our actions 
according to these fitnesses; but our moial 
view of the universe and of its Author would 
have been absolutely reversed. We should 
have seen the fitnesses of things precisely as 
before, but we should have seen them with 
hatred instead of love. 

Since every human action, then, in pro - 
ducing any effect whatever, must be in con- 
formity with the fitnesses of things, the limi- 
tation of virtue to actions which are in con- 
formity with these fitnesses, has no meaning, 
unless we have previously distinguished the 
ends which are morally good fi-oin the ends 
which are morally evil, and limited the con- 
formity of which we speak, to the one of 
these classes. In this case, however, the 
theory of fitnesses, it is evident, far from ac- 
counting for the origin of moral distinctions, 


proceeds on the admission of them ; it pie- 
supposes a distinctive love of certain virtu- 
ous ends, by their relation to which all the 
fitnesses of actions are to be measured ; and 
the system of Dr. Clarke, therefore, if strip- 
ped of Its pompous phraseology, and trans- 
lated into common language, is nothing more 
than the very simple tiuism or tautology, 
that to act virtuously, is to act in conformity 
with virtue. 

From this doctrine of conformity to the 
fitness of things the theory of Wollaston, in 
wffiich virtue is represented to consist in the 
conformity of our actions to the true nature 
of things, scarcely differs, as I have said, in 
any respect, unless as being a little more cir- 
cuitous and complicated. The truth, of 
which Wollaston speaks, is only virtue under 
another name; and if we had no previous 
notions of moral good and evil, — ^no love of 
the happiness of others more than of their 
misery, it would be absolutely impossible to 
determine whether virtue or vice were truth 
or falsehood, even in the sense m which he 
uses these terms. If, indeed, we previously 
take for granted that it is the nature, the 
true nature, of the parent to be loved by the 
child, of the child to love the parent, we can- 
not then, it will be allowed, have any hesita- 
tion in admitting that the child, in perform- 
ing offices of tenderness to the parent, treats 
the parent according to his true nature ; and 
that, if he were to treat him unkindly, he 
would treat him not according to his true na- 
ture, but as if he were a foe to whose true 
nature such usage would be accordant. In 
taking for granted this very nature, however, 
the agreement or disagreement with which 
we have chosen to denominate truth or false- 
hood, is it not evident that we have taken 
for granted all those duties which are strange- 
ly said to depend on the perception of an 
agreement, that cannot even be conceived 
by us, till the duties themselves, as consti- 
tuting the real nature or truth of our various 
relations, in the actions which are said to 
agree with it, have been previously suppos- 
ed ? If there were no previous belief of the 
different moral relations of foes and friends, 
but all were regarded by us as indifferent, 
how could any species of conduct which was 
true with respect to the one, be false with 
respect to the other ? It is false indeed to 
nature, but it is false to nature only because 
it is false to that virtue which, before we 
thought of truth or falsehood, distinguished, 
with the clear perception of different moral 
duties, our benefactor from our insidious 
enemy. 

The work of Mr. Wollaston, which, with 
all its pedantry of ostentatious erudition, and 
the manifest absuidity of its leading princi- 
ple, has many profound reflections and acute 
remarks, which render it valuable on its own 
I account, appears to me, however, I must 
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<;onfess, more valuable for tlie light which it 
indirectly throws on the nature of the preju- 
dices that pervert our judgment, than for the 
truths which it contains in itself. If I were 
desirous of convincing any one of the influ- 
ence of a system in producing, in the mind 
of its author, a ready acquiescence in errors 
the most absurd, and in explanations far 
more necessary to be explained than the 
very difficulties which they professed to re- 
move or illustrate, I know no work which I 
could put into his hands better suited for 
this purpose than The Keligion of Nature 
Delineated. Who but the author of such a 
system could believe for a moment that par- 
ricide is a crime only for the same reason 
which would make it a crime for any one, 
(and, if the great principle of the system be 
just, a crime exactly of the same amount,) 
to walk across a room on his hands and feet, 
because he would then be guilty of the prac- 
tical untruth of using his hands, not as if 
they were hands, but as if they were feet ; 
as, in parricide, he would be guilty of the 
practice untruth of treating a parent as if he 
were not a parent, but a robber or a mur- 
derer? Even without considering guilt so 
atrocious, is common cruelty, in any of its 
forms, made hateful to us as it should be, or 
even hateful in the slightest degree of moral 
disgust by being represented only as the half- 
ludicrous falsehood of affirming practically, 
that a man is not a man capable of feehng,but 
an insensible post ; and is it only for a simi- 
lar falsehood, in this tacit proposition, which 
we are supposed by our negligence to affirm, 
that we should reproach ourselves, if we had 
left any one to perish, whom a slight efibrt 
on our part would have saved from destruc- 
tion ? “ Should I find a man grievously hurt 
by some accident,” says Wollaston, “ fallen 
down, alone, and without present help, like 
to perish, or see his house on fire, nobody 
being near to help or call out ; in this extre- 
mity, if I do not give him my assistance im- 
mediately, I do not do it at all ; and by this 
refusing to do it according to my ability, I 
deny his case to- be what it is ; human na- 
ture to be what it is ; and even those de- 
sires and expectations which I am conscious 
to myself I should have under the like mis- 
fortune, to be what they axe.”* These 
strange denials we certainly do not make ; 
all which we tacitly declare is, on the con- 
trary, a truth, and a truth of the most un- 
questionable kind. We affirm ourselves to 
he what we are, indifferent to the miseries of 
others ; and if to affirm a truth by our ac- 
tions be all which constitutes virtue, we act 
^ virtuously in this tacit declaration of our 
insensibility, as if we had flown instantly to 
the aid of the sufferer, with the most com- 
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passionate declaration of our feeling ; or ra^ 
ther, if, with the same indifference at heart, 
we had stooped our body, or stretched out 
our hand to relieve him, our very attempt 
to give the slightest relief, according to the 
theory of moral falsehood, would have been 
only a crime additional. 

Reason, then, as distinguishing the con- 
formity or unconformity of actions with the 
fitnesses of things, or ihe moral truth or 
falsehood of actions, is not the principle from 
which we derive our moral sentiments. 
These very sentiments, on the contrary, axe 
necessary before we can feel that moral fit- 
ness or moral truth, according to which w^e 
are said to estimate actions as right or wrongs 
All actions, virtuous and vicious, have a 
tendency or fitness of one sort or other ; and 
every action which the benevolent and male- 
volent perform, with a view to a certain end, 
may alike have a fitness for producing that 
end. There is not an action, then, which 
may not be in conformity with the fitnesses 
of things ; a!nd if the feelings of exclusive 
approbation and disapprobation that consti- 
tute our moral emotions be not presuppos- 
ed, in spite of the thousand fitnesses which 
reason may have shown us, all actions must 
be morally indifferent. They are not thus 
indifferent, because the ends to which reason 
shows certain actions to be most suitable, 
are ends which we have previously felt to be 
worthy of our moral choice; and we are 
virtuous in conforming our actions to these 
ends, not because our actions have a phy- 
sical relation to the end, as the wheels and 
pullies of a machine have to the motion 
which is to result from them ; but because 
the desire of producing this very end has a 
relation, which has been previously felt, to 
Our moral emotion. The moral truth, in like 
manner, which reason is said to show u|^ 
consists in the agreement of our actions with 
a certain frame of mind whjfch nature has 
previously distinguished to us as virtuous ; 
without which previous distinction the ac- 
tions of the most ferocious tyrant, and of 
the most generous and intrepid patriot^ 
would he equally true, as alike indicative ot 
the real nature of the oppressor of a nation, 
and of the assertor and guardian of its 
rights. 

The fitness and the truth, then, in every 
case, presuppose virtue as an object of 
moral sentiment, and do not constitute or 
evolve it. 

The moral use of reason, in influencing 
our approbation and disapprobation, is, as 1 
before remarked, to point out to us the re- 
mote good, which we do not perceive, or 
the elements of mixed good and evil, which 
also, hut for the analytic power of reason, 
we should be incapable of distinguishing 
with accuracy in the immediate compound 
.result. If the mere discovery of greater 
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utility, however, is sufficient to affect our 
approbation, utility must, it is evident, have 
a certain relation to virtue. Utility, it is 
said, is the measure of virtue. Let us con- 
sider what meaning is to be attached to this 
phrase. 


LECTURE LXXVIL 

or HUME’S SYSTEM, THAT UTILITY IS THE 

CONSTITUENT OR MEASURE OF VIRTUE. 

In my last Lecture, Gentlemen, I exam- 
ined, at as great a length as a doctrine so 
false in its principles requires, the system 
of Dr. Mandeville with respect to virtue ; 
a system in which the actions that commonly 
go under that honourable name are repre- 
sented as, in every instance, where any seem- 
ing sacnfice is made to the happiness of 
another, the result of a calculating vanity 
that, in its love of praise, consents to bar- 
ter, for a suitable equivalent of commenda- 
tion, the means of enjoyment which it would 
not give without a due equivalent, but which 
it vdues less than the applause that is to be 
offered in purchase of them. The pretender 
to generosity, who is a speculator in this 
species of traffic, is of course a hypocrite by 
the very quality of the moral ware in which 
he jobs ; and the applauders of the ostensi- 
ble generosity, who are as little capable of 
unpaid admiration as he of gratuitous boun- 
ty, are hypocrites of equal skill, in the sup- 
posed universal cheat of social life. All are 
impostors, or all are dupes, or rather, all 
are at once impostors and dupes, dupes easi- 
ly deceived by impostors whom it is easy 
to deceive. On a system, of which, I may 
s^ely take for granted, that every one of 
you has in the delightful remembrances of 
his own breast innumerable confutations, 
I should not have thought it necessary to 
dwell, if there had been less peril in the 
adoption of it to happiness and virtue. As 
a philosophic system, it is scarcely worthy 
of discussion. It is an evident example of 
an eiTor that is very common in hypothetical 
systems; the error of supposing, notwith- 
standing the most striking seeming con- 
trarieties, that what is true of a few cases 
out of many is, therefore, necessarily true 
of all. Some men are h3q)Ocntes, therefore 
all men are hypocrites. It is not absolutely 
impossible, that he whom the world honours 
as virtuous for a life, which, from youth to 
old age, has had the uniform semblance of 
regard for the happiness of others, may have 
no virtue whatever at heart; therefore, it 
may be affirmed, with certainty, that he has 
no virtue whatever. Such are the two 
propositions, which, though not expressed 
in these precise terms, constitute truly the 


whole logic of Mandeville. They are tho 
very essence of his system ; and unless we 
admit them as logically just, we must reject 
his system as logically false. But it is in 
his rhetoric that he trusts far more than in 
his defective logic ; and if he have given us 
a few lively picturings of hypocrisy, he flat- 
ters himself that we shall not pause to in- 
quire, whether pictures so lively are re- 
presentations of a few only, or of all man- 
kind. 

What should we think of a moral theorist 
who, after painting some coarse debauch in 
the midnight profligacy of the lowest ale- 
house, or the wider drunkenness and riot of a 
fair or an election, should seriously exhibit to 
us those pictures as evidence of an universal 
conclusion, that all men are drunkards? 
We might admire the verbal painting, in- 
deed, as we admire the pictures of Hogarth; 
but we should admire as little the soundness 
of the philosophy as we should have admired 
the accuracy of one of Hogarth’s pictures, 
if he had exhibited to us the interior of a 
brothel as a representation of domestic life ; 
a faithful sketch of one of those virtuous 
and smiling groups, that around a virtuous 
and delighted father, at his own parlour fire, 
seem to inclose him, as it were, within a 
circle of happiness I It is certainly not more 
absurd to argue that, because some men are 
drunkards all men axe di’unkards, than to 
contend that all men are, in every action of 
their life, indifferent to the happiness of 
every other being, because some may be 
hypocrites in affecting to regard any happi- 
ness but their own ; and he who, in adopt- 
ing this theory, can seriously believe that 
there is not a single parent, or wife, or child, 
who has any other view than the selfish 
one of acquiring praise, in any one office of 
seeming kindness to those whom they would 
wish us to regard as dear to them, may cer. 
tainly believe with equal reason, and admire 
as ingenious and just, the wildest absurdity 
which the wildest propounder of absurdi- 
ties can offer to his assent and admiration. 

This system, by a little extension to all 
the sources of selfish enjoyment, and by a 
little purification of the selfishness, as the 
enjoyment is rendered less prominently sel- 
fish by being more remote and more con- 
nected by many direct or indirect ties with 
the happiness of others, assumes the form 
of the more general theory of selfish morals, 
in which the most refined virtue is repre- 
sented only as disguised self-love; though 
the veil, which is thin m itself, so as often 
to afford no disguise to the passion which 
glows through it, is gometimes thickened in 
so many folds, that it is scarcely possible to 
guess what features of ugliness or beauty are 
I beneath. Before considering, however, this 
{finer system of moral sefishness, which is 
founded on views of remote personal advan- 
2 K 
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tage, and therefore in a great measure on 
the skill that detects those elements of dis- 
tant good, I conceived that we might derive 
some aid to our inquiry, by considering first 
the relations which reason, the great analyser 
and detecter of those elements of distant 
good, bears to morality ; and consequently, 
as m their fittest place, those systems which 
would reduce all our moral feelings to intel- 
lectual discoveries made by that power, 
which is supposed, in these systems, to de- 
termine the very nature of vice and virtue, 
in the same way as it extracts roots, mea- 
sures angles, and determines specific gra- 
vities or affinities, or quantities of mo- 
tion. 

We considered, then, two celebrated sys- 
tems of this sort that found morality on rea- 
son ; one which supposes virtue to consist 
in the accommodation of our actions to the 
fitnesses of things, and another which sup- 
poses it to consist in actions that are con- 
formable to truth. In both cases I showed 
you, that the systems, far from accounting 
for our moral feelings, or showing them to 
be the result of a process of ratiocination, 
proceed on the susceptibility of these feel- 
ings, as an essential part of our mental con- 
stitution, independent of every thing that 
can be resolved into reasoning. If we were 
not formed to love previously the happiness 
of others, and to have a moral approbation 
of the wish of producing happiness, in vain 
would reason tell us, after tracing a thousand 
consequences, that an action will be more ge- 
nerally beneficial than, but for this analytic 
investigation, we should have supposed. If 
we were not formed to love certain ends of 
moral good rather than certain other ends of 
moral' evil, the mere fitnesses, or means of 
producing these ends, must be as indifferent 
to us as that indifferent good or evil which 
they tend to produce. If we have formed 
no previons moral conception of certain du- 
ties, as forming that truth of character to 
which vice Is said to he false, there wiH he 
as little falsehood ; and, therefore, if vice he 
only a want of coiiformity to truth, as little 
vice, in the most cruel and unrelenting ma- 
lignity, as in the most generous benevolence. 
In every case in which we suppose reason 
to he thus morally exercised, we must, as I 
said, presuppose certain feelings of love and 
^tpprohat^on that constitute all which is truly 
mot4 m our sentiments of actions ; or the 
disqoy^ry of mere consequences of general 
gQp4 Wie fitnesses, mere truths, wiS be as 
ppyireyless to affect ns with moral regard, as 
a new c<^hmation of wheels and puUies, or 
^ new of a geometric problem. 

]^Ut, thongfi tbe discoyery of certain fit- 
n^s qn c^ni^es, as those of which 
Clarke speaks, or of a cei?^n confojrmity to 
truth, such as that qf wlfich Wollaston 
speaks, or of the b^efimal and ii^uiious 


consequences of certain actions, considered 
as a mere series of consequences, discovera- 
ble by the understanding, like any other se- 
ries of physical effects, may not be capable 
of giving birth to moral feeling, without 
some peculiar and previous susceptibility in 
the mind of being so affected ; may they not 
at least indirectly give birth to it, by pre- 
senting to this original susceptibility of mo- 
ral emotion its peculiar pbjects ? Whatever 
may be the principle that develops it, does 
not the approving sentiment arise, on the 
contemplation of actions that are in their ten- 
dency beneficial to individuals, and thus to 
society in general, and only on the contem- 
plation of actions that are thus beneficial ? Is 
not utility, therefore, since it appears to be 
essential, in some greater or less degree, to 
the whole class of actions that are termed 
virtuous, the constituent or the measure of 
virtue itself ? 

The doctrine of the utility of actions, as 
that which constitutes them virtuous, has 
been delivered, with all the force of which 
the doctrine seems capable, by tbe genius of 
Mr. Hume, who has formed it into an elabo- 
rate system of morals. It has ever since en- 
tered largely into the vague speculations on 
the principles of virtue, m which minds that 
are lather fond of theorizing than capable of 
it, are apt to indulge ; and we seldom hear 
in familiar discussion any allusion to the 
principle or principles of moral sentiment, 
without some loose reference to this relation, 

I which that moral sentiment is supposed to 
I bear to the utility of the actions approved. 
That it does bear a certain relation to it is 
I unquestionable, though a relation which is 
not always very distinctly conceived by those 
who are in the frequent habit of speafang of 
it. It will be the more important, then, to 
endeavour to separate what is true in 
common language on the subject, from the 
error which frequently accompanies it. 

Benevolence, as the very name implies, is 
always a wish of good to others ; and every 
benevolent action, therefore, must be intend- 
ed to be of advantage to somebody. But if 
by the measure of virtue, when utility is said 
to be the constituent or measure of the ac 
tions that are denominated virtuous, ba 
meant that to which the virtue is in exact 
proportion, increasing always as the mere 
physical advantage increases, and decreasing 
always as the mere physical advantage de- 
creases ; and if it be said that such actions 
only are felt to be meritorious, in which the 
agent is supposed to have willed directly that 
which appeared to him at the moment of his 
willing it most useful, and to have willed it 
with moral approbation for this reason onlys 
because it appeared to him most useful; uti- 
lity, in this general sense, is so far from be- 
ing the measure of virtue, that there is com- 
I paratively but a very small number of virtu** 
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OTIS actions to which the measure can be ap- 
plied, and very few, indeed, in which the 
proportion will be found to hold with ex- 
actness. 

That virtuous actions do all tend in some 
greater or less degree to the advantage of 
the world, is indeed a fact, with respect to 
which there can be no doubt. The import- 
ant question, however, is, whether the spe- 
cific amount of utilify be that which we have 
in view, and which alone we have in view, 
in the approbation which we give to certain 
actions ; since this approbation is the direct 
feeling of virtue itself, without which, as in- 
tervening, It will be allowed that even the 
most useful action could not be counted by 
us as virtuous ; whether we love the gene- 
rosity of our benefactor, with an emotion ex- 
actly the same in kind, however different it 
may be in degree, as that with which we love 
the bank-bill, or the estate which he may 
have given us ; in short, to use Dr. Smith’s 
strong language, whether “we have no other 
reason for praising a man, than that for which 
we commend a chest of drawers.” 

It may be necessary in this discussion, to 
remind you once more, that virtue is nothing 
in itself, any more than our other general 
terms, which we have invented to express a 
number of particulars comprehended in them j 
that what is true of virtue, then, must be true 
of all the particular actions to which we give 
that name j and that all which we have to 
consider in the present argument, is not the 
vague general term, but some particular ac- 
tion, that is to say, some particular agent, in 
certain circumstances, willing a certain effect; 
since the feeling which rises in the mind, on 
the contemplation of this particular action, 
IS that which leads us to class it with other 
actions that may have excited a similar vivid 
s^timent, and to employ for the whole the 
common term virtue. The question then is, 
whether it be necessary to the rise of this 
vivid sentiment, the moral emotion of appro- 
bation or disapprobation, that we should 
have in immediate contemplation, as the sole 
object of the emotion, the utility or inutility 
of the action ; and whether the emotion it- 
self be always exactly proportioned by us to 
the quantity of usefulness which we may 
have found, by a sort of intellectual calcula- 
tion or measurement in the action itself, or 
in the principle of the action. It is the vi- 
vid feeling of moral approbation alone, which 
leads us to distinguish actions as \drtuous or 
vicious ; and the supposed measure or stand- 
ard^ of virtue, therefore, must relate to this 
vivid feeling in all its degrees, or it cannot 
have any relation to the virtue that in all 
its degrees is marked by that vivid feeling 
only. 

If the utility of actions be their moral 
standard, then, it must be present to the 
contemplation pf the agent himself, when he 


morally prefers one mode of conduct to ano- 
ther; and to the contemplation of others, 
when they morally approve or disapprove of 
his action. 

In every moral action that can be estimat- 
ed by us, these two sets of feelings may be 
taken into account ; the feelings of the agent 
when he meditated and willed the action ; 
and the feehngs of the spectator, or of him 
who calmly contemplates the action at any 
distance of space or time. Let us consider, 
then, in the first place, the agent himself. 
The agent, indeed, may be under the influ- 
ence of passions, from which the spectator is 
free, and may thus have his moral discern- 
ment less clear, so as to be burned perhaps 
into actions which, with better moral vision, 
he would have shunned. But the principle 
of approbation itself is not essentially dif- 
ferent in his mind, when the action which 
he contemplates is one which he meditates 
himself, and when he contemplates the ac- 
tion of another already performed ; and, if it 
be not according to any measurement of ex- 
act utility, that the approbation and conse- 
quent moral will or resolution of the most 
virtuous agent is formed, it must be allowed 
to be a powerful presumption at least, or 
more than a mere presumption, that the ap- 
probation of the spectator, arising from the 
same principle is not the result of such a 
measurement of the good that is to be add- 
ed, by that particular action, to the general 
good of the world, or of the general utility 
of the principle from which it flows. With 
respect to the views of the agent, however, 
there seems to be little ground for dispute. 
His views, even when he seems to ourselves 
most commendable, but rarely extend to 
such general interests. The exact scale of 
utility of an action, in short, or of the prm- 
ciple of the action, is not present to his 
mind as the standard by which he regulates 
his conduct. Does the mother, when she 
hangs sleepless, night after night, over the 
cradle of her sick infant, think, even for a 
single moment, that it is for the good of the 
society of mankind, that she should labour 
to preserve that little being which is so dear 
to her for itself, and the abandonment of 
which, though no other being in the universe 
were to be affected by it, would seem to her 
a crime of scarcely conceivable atrocity ; and 
are we to refu^^e to her patience and ten- 
derness, and watchfulness of regard, the 
name of virtue, because she has thought 
only of some little comfort that might pos- 
sibly flow to the individual, and has not 
measured her own personal sacrifices with 
that general good, to which they should have 
been exactly adapted, nor estimated the 
general advantage of maternal love, as a 
principle of conduct which operates, and is 
continually to operate, m all the families of 
mankind ? When we enter some wretched 
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hovel, and sefe that wretchedness, which is 
80 much more dreadful to the eye of him 
who beholds it, than to the ear of him who 
is told in his splendid apartment, that there 
is miseiy upon the earth, — and who thinks 
that in pitying it, with the very idleness of 
pity, he has felt as a good man should feel ; 
when we look through the darkness, to 
which there is no sunshine, on some comer, 
darker still, — ^where the father of those who 
have stren^h only to hang over him and 
weep, is giving to them his last blessing, 
wlach is £ill that remains to him to give ; do 
we feel, on looking at this mixture of death, 
and sickness, and despair, and want, in dread- 
ful assemblage, that it would be well for 
the world if a little relief were given to 
miseries so hopeless ; or that compassion, as 
a principle of conduct, is of the highest use- 
fulness, where there are so many sufferers 
on the earth, who may be objects of com- 
passion ? Of the principle of the action in 
its relation to general utility, we never think. 
We hasten to do what it is in our power to 
do j and we have already obtained looks of 
as much gratitude, as could be felt in a mo- 
ment of such affliction, long before we have 
thought of any thing more than what was 
before our very eyes. In all the small 
courtesies of society, as well as in these 
higher duties, we act, not from any estimate 
of the principle of courtesy as a general 
principle, but from the temporary views of 
individual gratifications to those who mingle 
\vith us ; and we act well. The amount of 
general good, which a philosopher might 
estimate, or attempt to estimate, by con- 
sidering the relation of these particular ac- 
tions to the advantage of the community, 
never occurs as an object of contemplation 
to the multitude of mankind, when they ap- 
prove or disapprove, vrith feelings at least 
as vivid, as those of him who measm*es every 
action by its remotest consequences. It 
occurs but seldom, even to philosophers 
themselves, who may derive, indeed, an ad- 
ditional enjoyment from tracing that relation, 
and an additional reason to adore the good- 
ness of him who has established it ; but who, 
in the common transactions of life, act from 
the same immediate feelings of approvable- 
ness, the same immediate impulses of vir- 
tuous emotion, as those to whom ethical 
and political generalizations are absolutely 
unknown. The immediate virtuous impulse 
is the mere feeling of rapid approbation, that 
becomes still more rapidly choice or deter- 
mination ; a feeling which has relation only 
to the particular case, and which, far from 
pausing for any extensive view and measure- 
ment of remote consequences of utility, 
has arisen in the instant, or almost in tie 
very instant in which the action was con- 
ceived. 

But the feehngs of the agent himself, 


whom alone we have yet considered, it may 
perhaps be said, furnish no decisive confu- 
tation of the supposed moral measurement 
of the virtue of actions, by the feeling of 
their precise degrees of general utility j they 
may afford a presumption, but nothing 
more ; and it is in the calm contemplation 
of the indifferent spectator, or reader, or 
hearer of an action only, that we are to look 
for the grounds of a just moral estimate of 
the virtue or vice which the action itself in- 
volves. 

The exclusion of the feelings of the agent 
himself, in the moral estimate of the proprie- 
ty or impropriety of the actions, which cir- 
cumstances call on him to perform, and on 
account of which he is to be ranked with the 
virtuous or the guilty, may seem a very bold 
use of the privilege of unlimited supposition, 
which a theorist assumes. Let the kssump- 
tion, however, be admitted. Let the feel- 
ings of the agent be left wholly out of ac- 
count, and let us think only of the feelings 
of him who contemplates the action of an- 
other. Is the approbation of virtue, in this 
case, the feeling of mere utility ; our indig- 
nation, disgust, abhorrence of vice, in its as 
pects of greatest atrocity, a feeling of no- 
thing more than of the uselessness, or phy- 
sical incumbrance and detriment to society^ 
of that profitless thing which we call a tyranc 
or a parricide ? The doctnne of utility, as 
the felt essence of virtue, is, in this case, as 
little m agreement with the moral facts 
which it would explain, as in the case of the 
feelings of the agent himself ; as little ac- 
cordant with them as any false hypothesis 
in mere physics, with the stubbornly resist- 
ing physical facts, which it would vainly en- 
deavour to reconcile, or at least to force to- 
gether. 

If the approbation which we give to virtue 
be only the emotion excited in us by the 
contemplation of what is useful to mankind, 
it is very evident that such utility is to be 
found, not in the actions only of voluntary 
agents, and in the general principles of con- 
duct from which the particular actions flow, 
but in inanimate matter also ; and indeed, 
on earth at least, it is only by the interven- 
tion of matter, that one mind can indirectly 
be of any utility whatever to any other mind. 
Let us imagine, then, not a mere chest of 
drawers before us, — for that may be counted 
of too trifling convenience, — ^but the most 
useful machine which the art of man has 
been able to devise, — a loom, for example, a 
ship, a printing-press, instruments which 
have certainly contributed to the happiness 
of the world a far greater amount of good, 
than any moral action of any generous bene- 
factor, whose voluntary production of a little 
limited good, perhaps to a single individual 
only, may yet have excited in us the liveliest 
[emotions of a regard that is almost venera- 
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tion, or more than mere veneration. When 
we think of any one of these noble instru- 
ments, as placed before our eyes, or when 
any one of them is actually before our eyes, 
and when we trace all the contrivances of its 
parts, and think of the good which has for 
many ages resulted, and will still continue 
to result from the whole ; does it seem to 
us possible that any one should assert, or 
almost that any one should imagine, for a 
moment, the sameness in kind of the Intel- 
lectual admiration, if I may so express it, 
which we feel in such a case, with the moral 
admiration that is excited in us by the pat- 
riot or the martyr ; or even by uhe humblest 
of those who, in their little sphere of private 
life, in the ordinary circumstances of peace- 
ful society, exert, for the good of the few 
who are around them, an energy of active 
benevolence, as powerful as that which, in 
a more elevated station, and in a tumultuous 
age, ennobles the leader and the sufferer in 
the cause of nations and of the world ? Our 
admiration of a steam-engine, our admira- 
tion of an heroic sacrifice of personal com- 
fort, or of life itself, are feelings that can 
scarcely be said to have any greater resem- 
blance than the brightness of scarlet and the 
shrillness of a trumpet ; and the bhnd man 
who asserted the similarity of these two 
sensations, was, I cannot but think, (if our 
consciousness is to decide on the compara- 
tive merit of the theories,) at least as sound 
a theorist, as he who would convince us of 
the similarity of the two emotions. Indeed, 
if we were to strive to conceive all the pos- 
sibilities of extravagant assertion, it would 
not be easy to imagine one less warranted 
by fact, than that which would affirm that 
we love a benefactor exactly with the same 
feelings as those with which we regard a 
house or a loaf of bread; or at least that 
mere is no difference, but as one or the 
other may have been in degree more or 
less useful to us or to the world in gene- 
ral. 

If, indeed, mere matter could, by the 
most beautiful subserviency to our happi- 
ness, become a reasonable object of moral 
admiration, by what means have we been 
able to escape an universal idolatry ? How 
is it that we are not, at this moment, all ador- 
ers of that earth on which we dwell, or of 
that great luminary which renders our earth 
not habitable merely, but delightM ? The 
ancient worshippers of the universe at least 
supposed it to be animated with a souL It 
was the soul of the world which they ad- 
ored. The savage, who trembles at the 
thunder, and bends before the whirlwind 
that knee which does not bow to man, be- 
lieves that there is some being greater than 
man who presides over the awful dark- 
ness. But, according to the system of utili- 
ty, the belief of a soul of the world, or of a 


ruler of the lightning and the storm, which 
even the savage thinks necessary, before he 
deign to worship, is superfluous for our more 
philosophic veneration. The earth, whether 
animated or inanimate, is alike that which 
supports and feeds us. The sun, whether 
animated or inanimate, is alike to us the 
source of warmth and light, and of all that 
infinity of blessings, which these simple 
words involve. The earth and the sun, 
then, if mere utility were to be considered 
as virtue, the sole standard on the contem- 
plation of which certain moral emotions 
arise, and by which we measure their vivid- 
ness, are the most virtuous beings that come 
beneath our view ; and love, respect, venera- 
tion, such as we give to the virtues of the 
most virtuous human beings, are far too 
slight an offering of the heart to utilities so 
' transcendent. 

It is evidently, then, not mere utility 
which constitutes the essence of virtue, or 
which constitutes the measure of virtue; 
since we feel, for the most useful inanimate 
objects, even when their usefulness is to 
continue as long as the whole race of beings 
that from age to age are to be capable of 
profiting by them, no emotions of the kind 
which we feel, when we consider the vol- 
untary actions of those who are capable of 
knowing and willing the good which they 
produce. A benevolent man and a steam- 
engine may both he instrumental to the 
happiness of society ; and the quantity of 
happiness produced by the unconscious ma- 
chine may be greater perhaps than that pro- 
duced by the living agent ; but there is no 
imaginary increase or diminution of the utili- 
ty of the one and of the other, that can make 
the feelings with which we view them sha- 
dow into each other, or correspond in any 
point of the scale. 

Though it is impossible for the theorist 
not to feel the irresistible force of this 
argument, when he strives in vain to think 
of some infinite accession of utility to a 
mere machine, which may procure for it all 
the veneration that is given to virtue, he can 
yet take refuge in the obscurity of a verbal 
distinction. Utility, he will tell us, is not 
in every instance followed by this venera- 
tion : it is only utility in the action of liv- 
ing beings that is followed by it ; and when 
even all the useful ‘actions of living beings 
are shown not to produce it, but only such 
actions as had in view that moral good which 
we admire, he will consent to narrow his 
limitations stiU. more, and confine the utility, 
which he regards as the same wdth virtue, 
to certain voluntary actions of living beings. 
Does he not perceive, how’ever, that in mak- 
ing these limitations he has conceded the 
very point in question? He admits that 
the actions of men are not valued merely as 
being useful, in which case they must have 
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raiilred m virtue, with all things that are 
useful, exactly according to their place in 
the scale of utility, hut for something which 
may be useful, or rather which is useful, 
yet which merely as useful never could have 
excited the feelings which it excites when 
considered as a voluntary choice of good. 
He admits an approvableness then, peculiar 
to living and voluntary agents, a capacity of 
exciting certain vivid moral emotions which 
are not commensurable with any utility, since 
no accession of mere utility could produce 
them, , In short, he admits every thing for 
which the assertor of the peculiar and es- 
sential distinctions of virtue contends ; and 
all which he gains by his verbal distinction 
of utilities is, that his admission of the doc- 
trine which he professes to oppose, is tacit 
only, not open and direct. 

It IS indeed, Iw a verbal distinction of this 
sort that Mr. Hume himself, the most in- 
genious and liberal supporter of this system, 
endeavours to obviate the force of the objec- 
tion, which may be drawn from inanimate 
matter, as useful and yet incapable of excit- 
ing moral emotion. He does, for the pur- 
uose of saving his theory, what is not easy 
to be reconciled with the acuteness of a 
mind so subtile as his, and so well practised 
in detecting, or at least so fond of detecting, 
what he considers as illogical in the specula- 
tions of other writers, or in the general easy 
faith of the half-reasomng multitude. He 
fairly takes for granted, as independent of 
any measurement of mere utility, those very 
moral feelings which he yet wishes us to be- 
lieve to aiise from the perception of mere 
utility ; thus adandomng his theory as false 
in order that we may admit it as true. The 
jitility of inanimate things, he says, does not 
seem to us virtuous, because it is not ac- 
companied with esteem and approbation 
which are peculiar to living beings ; and he 
states this distinction of the two utilities, 
without seeming to be at all aware that, in 
supposing a moral esteem and approbation 
distinct from the feeling of usefulness, he is 
thus presupposing the very feeling for which 
he professes to account ; and denying that 
strict relation of utility to virtue, which his 
theory would hold out as the only standard, 
or rather as the only constituent of virtue. 
The passage is too important not to he quot- 
ed in his own words. We ought not to 
im^ne,” he says, “ because an inanimate 
object may be useful as well as a man, that 
^er^ore it ought also, according to this sys- 
tem, to merit the appellation of virtuous. 
The sentiments excited by utility are in the 
two cases very different; and the one is 
mixedi with affection, esteem, approbation, 
&c. and not the other.” Now it is obvious- 
ly of these very sentiments alone, which are 
said by Hume to be mixed wjth the feeling 
oi utility, and not produce® by it, that the 


moral theorist has to trace the origin. If 
the sentiments excited by the utility in the 
two cases be, as he most justly observes, 
very different^ even when the amount of 
mere utility may be the same in both ; then, 
most indubitably, it is not as being useful 
that actions are counted virtuous, and rated 
in different degrees of virtue according to 
their different degrees of usefulness ; but on 
account of something that must be superad- 
ded to this usefulness ; and if, independent- 
ly of the sum of good which they may pro- 
duce, and equally produce, one utility and 
not the other be attended with esteem and 
approbation, is not this a proof that the moral 
esteem and approbation are not commensur- 
able with mere physical usefulness ; that they 
are feelings ofapecuhar class, which even he, 
who woidd represent actions as felt to be 
virtuous only because they are regarded as 
physically useful, is obliged to presuppose ; 
and that there is in virtue, therefore, an in- 
dependent and peculiar approvableness, or 
capacity of exciting esteem and appro- 
bation,” which utility is incapable either of 
constituting or of measuring ? 

In this argument, I have opposed to the 
actions which we feel immediately as vir- 
tuous, the utility only of inanimate matter, 
because this furnishes a more striking con- 
trast ; but the same argument, as you can- 
not fail to have perceived, might have been 
extended to many qualities of the mind it- 
self, in all those varieties of original genius, 
or the rich endowments of science, that have 
progressively raised us from barbarism to 
civilization, with an influence on the happi- 
ness of the world, to which it is scarcely 
possible in our conception to fix a limit ; of 
talents which we admire indeed, and honour 
with a respect of a peculiar kind ; but our 
respect for which, even when they exist in 
their highest order of excellence, we feel to 
be of a species very different^from the moral 
esteem which we give to an act of virtue. 
The inventors of the printing-press certain- 
ly did more good to the world by that mere 
invention, than the Man of Ross himself by 
all his charities ; yet how different are the 
the moral emotions with which we view 
them! 

The mere usefulness of certain actions, 
then, I repeat, is not that which, as felt by us 
at the moment of our approbation, consti- 
tutes to us or measures their virtue ; it is 
not that which is immediately felt by the 
agent ; it is not that which is immediately 
felt by the spectator or hearer of the action ; 
and yet utility and virtue are related, so 
intimately related, that there is perhaps no 
action generally felt by us as virtuous, which 
it would not be gener^y beneficial that all 
mankind in similar circumstances should 
imitate. This general relation, however, is 
one which we discover only on reflection. 
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and of which multitudes have perhaps never 
once thought during the whole course of 
their life ; yet these have esteemed and 
hated like other people. The utility accom- 
panies, indeed, our moral approbation ; but 
the perception of that utility does not con- 
stitute our moral approbation, nor is it ne- 
cessarily presupposed by it. 

1 may remark, by the way, as a circum- 
stance which has probably contributed, in a 
great degree, to this misconception of the 
immediate object of moral approbation, that 
in cases of political legislation, the very end 
of which is not to look to the present only, 
but to the future, we estimate the propriety 
of certain measures by their usefulness. 
That which is to be injurious we do not 
enact ; and those who contend that we should 
enact it, think it necessary to show that it 
will be for general advantage. Expediency 
being thus the circumstance on which the. 
debates as to the propriety or impropriety 
of public measures in almost every case de- 
pend, we learn to consider it very falsely as 
the measure of our moral approbation in the 
particular cases that are constantly occurring 
in domestic life. We forget that the legis- 
lator is appointed for the express purpose of 
consulting the general good, and of looking 
to the future, therefore, and distant, as well 
as to the present or the near. His object is 
to see ne quid detnmenti respublica capiat 
His relation is to the community, not to any 
particular individual ; and in neglecting the 
general good for the good of a few, he would 
be guilty of a breach of trust, as much as the 
possessor of a deposit, if he were to give to 
the wants of some indigent sufferer the mo- 
ney which another had intrusted to his 
care. 

In the general transactions of ordinary 
life, then, our feeling of approbation or dis- 
a^robation, we may conclude, does not 
depend on the mere perception of utility. 
The virtuous, l^y the very constitution of 
heaven, which has pre-established the con- 
nexion of virtue and happiness, will, indeed, 
that which is useful; but they will it, m 
each particular case, without regard to the 
general utility of the principle of conduct to 
which their action conforms ; and, in con- 
sidering the actions of others, we approve of 
that which is useful, but we do not approve 
of It because we have estimated, according 
to a scale of specific value, the mere useful- 
ness of the general principle. We perceive 
a moral excellence, as somedring very differ- 
ent fi*om the amount of physical advantage 
that flows from the particular action, or froni 
all the similar actions of the same class ; an 
excellence which, of itself, constitutes the 
approvableness ; a virtue winch is indepen- 
dent of every thing but the breast of him 
who conceived it ; which is not ennobled 
by success, and which becomes more interest- 
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ing to us by the very misfortunes to which 
it may have led. 

The coincidence of general good, with 
those particular affections which are felt by 
us to be virtuous, is, indeed, it must be ad- 
mitted, a proof that this general good has 
been the object of some being who has 
adapted them to each other. But it was of 
a being far higher than man — pf him who 
alone is able to comprehend the whole system 
of things ; and who allots to our humbler 
faculties and affections those partial objects 
which alone they are able to comprehend, 
giving us still, however, the noble privilege 
To join 

Our partial movements witli tlie master-wheel 

Of the OTeat world, and serve that sacred end. 

Which lie, the unerring reason, keeps in view.* 

By this relation, of which few think or are 
capable of thinking, of particular good with 
public good, of general utility and private 
virtue, the public good is as effectually in- 
sured as if all were every moment thinking 
of the relation, and is insured with a still 
greater accession and profusion of delight. 

Happiness,” it has been truly said, is 
best provided for by the division of affection, 
as wealth by the division of labom*. Were 
all men to measure their actions by utility,” 
the same wnter justly remarks, “ that variety 
of sentiments and passions which at present 
renders human society so interesting, and, 
like a happy combination of notes in music, 
produces an enchanting harmony, must be 
reduced to the dull monotony of one tran- 
quil sentiment. Every man, it is true, would 
meet his neighbour with the mild aspect of 
calm philosophy, and with the placid smile 
of perfect benevolence ; but no eye must be 
seen sparkling with rapture or melting with 
tenderness, no tongue must utter words of 
kindness, which have not first been exactly 
measured on the scale of universal benevo- 
lence. In short, the moral world would be- 
come one flat unvaried scene, resembling the 
aspect which the natural world would as- 
sume, were all its mountains and valleys le- 
velled, and its whole surface converted into 
a smooth and grassy plain. 

That virtue is useful, is indeed true then ; 
so useful that, without it, existence would 
not have been a blessing, but a source of mi- 
sery ; and a society of mankind but a com- 
bination of the miserable, labouring to be- 
come individually more wretched, by mak- 
ing each other more wretched. Yet it is 
not more true, that virtue is useful, than 
that this utility of the general principles of 
virtuous conduct is not the ground of our 
immediate approbation. It is not the stand- 
ard of our approbation ; for we have approv- 
ed, long before we think of that which i$ 


* Pleasures of Imagination, book ii. 
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said to have been the measure according to ’ 
which we have approved. This priority of 
the approbation in all its degrees, to any 
thought of specific utility, is true even of 
philosophers, who know that there is such a 
coincidence of the relations of virtue and 
usefulness ; but of all who feel virtue, who 
love and hate, who esteem, and honour, and 
despise, how few are they who know that 
there is any such relation. They do not 
approve or disapprove the less, however, but 
it is because God has willed the happiness 
of the world, which, as a ^eat whole, they 
are unconsciously promoting, not because 
they individually have thought of it. He, 
indeed, who fixed the relations of things, be- 
fore the system of things itself was formed 
by him, established this paramoimt relation 
of our generous desires, to an aggregate of 
happiness far greater than that momentary 
benefit which was their particular aim. The 
good of the universe was the gracious object 
of his wdl, — his object, not more in the phy- 
sical enjoyments which he has poured upon 
us, than in the virtues of which he gave us 
the noble capacity. But though it was for 
that universality of happiness, which the 
eternal Author of the universe alone could 
fully comprehend in his conception and de- 
sign that man was rendered virtuous, our li- 
mited virtues themselves have their particu- 
lar objects, which they are better able to 
embrace. By their joint operation, they 
produce that great result, of which they do 
not think even while they are most busy in 
promoting it ; intent perhaps only on cour- 
tesies and kindnesses, which appear to ter- 
minate in the individual who receives them ; 
like the sunshine, that seems to be only flow- 
ing around the blossom in soft and brilliant 
varieties of light, while it is slowly and si- 
lently maturing fruits that are yet unseen ; 
or like the breeze, which seems only to flut- 
ter in the sail, or to dimple the wave before 
the prow, hut which is at the same time 
wafting along the majestic vessel that is to 
mingle the treasures of every clime, to carry 
plenty to the barren soil, and the richer 
stores of science to the still more desolate 
barrenness of the mind. 


LECTURE LXXVIII. 

EXAMINATION OF HUME’S SYSTEM CONCLUD- 
ED; OF THE SELFISH SYSTEM# 

My last Lecture, Gentlemen, was employ- 
ed in considering ihe relation which the uti- 
lity of actions hears to our approbation of 
them as virtuous. 

That in acting, the agent himself, in cases 
in which no one would hesitate for a mo- 
ment in terming him virtuous, except those 


who deny every distinction of vice and vir- 
tue, performs the action which is approved, 
without any regard to the amount of general 
good which would flow to society, if all men 
were to act as he acts, that is to say, with- 
out any regard to the specific utility of such 
actions, is evident from the slightest examin- 
ation of human conduct. Of all the virtu- 
ous actions which are performed at any one 
moment on the earth, from the slightest re- 
ciprocation of domestic courtesies, to the 
most generous sacrifices of heroic friendship, 
there is perhaps scarcely one, in which this 
thought of the supposed scale of utility, ac- 
cording to which his action is to he mea- 
sured, is present to the mind of the agent, 
and is the influencing circumstance in his 
choice, the immediate motive which confers 
on his conduct the character of virtue. He 
is useful to the world, indeed, when he re- 
lieves the sufierings even of a single 'indivi- 
dual being. But he relieves that suffering, 
not because the world, if he gives the relief, 
will, as a whole, have less misery ; or be- 
cause it would be for the advantage of the 
world that others should imitate him in si- 
milar cases ; but that the individual before 
him may have less misery ; or, if he thinks 
of any thing but that particular misery and 
its relief, he thinks only of the manner in 
which he would appear to himself, if he were 
to abstain from giving the relief which is in 
his power. He bears sufferings of his own, 
in like manner, without lamentation ; not 
because a single groan from him, in any case 
of bodily anguish, would increase the misery 
of the world, or lessen its happiness, but be- 
cause a single groan, though it might leave 
the happiness of the world precisely the same 
as before, would degrade him in his own es- 
timation. Whether in doing or in suffering, 
therefore, his virtue, if any virtue be allow- 
ed to him, does not depend on his views 
the general utility which the world derives 
from a frame of mmd like tiiat which his 
conduct displays. That comprehensive use- 
fulness IS not present to his mind, as a scale 
or measure of his virtue. 

But though it be not the precise measure 
of approbation and preference in his own 
mind, it may perhaps be the precise and sole 
measure of approbation, when his actions oi 
patient sufferings are considered by other 
minds. In this case, too, we foimd that the 
supposed standard is far from being the real 
standard. We approve, not from any wide 
calculation of probable consequences to the 
world, if all were to act as the individual has 
acted ; but from an instant feeling of moral 
excellence, which makes it impossible for us 
not to approve, as soon as the action, in all 
its circumstances, is known to us. If we 
think of the general utility of such a general 
mode of conduct, it is not before, but after 
the approbation ; and it is no paradox to say. 
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that our approbation has, in truth, least re- 
ference to general conduct and general con- 
sequences, in cases in which the virtue of 
which we approve is greatest ; because, in 
such cases, the moral excellence produces an 
emotion so vivid, as to preclude the consi- 
deration of every remote circumstance. The 
hero himself, bearing what he bore, or doing 
what he did, is all which our mind can see. 
Who is there, that, in the contemplation of 
Thermopylae, and* of the virtues that have 
made that desolate spot for ever sacred to 
us, can think of Leonidas and his little band, 
without any emotion of reverence, till the 
thought occur, how useful it must be to na- 
tions to have defenders so intrepid ! Our ad- 
miration is not so tardy a calculator. It is 
instant in all its fervour ; and, indeed, when 
we begin to think of the exact point in the 
scale pf utility at which the action may be 
ranked, this very thought is itself a proof that 
our emotion has already become less vivid. 
The question, indeed, is one whiph our con- 
sciousness may decide m a moment, if we 
only trust to the evidence of our consciousness 
a sort of trust which, simple as it may seem, 
is no slight intellectual effort, when our con- 
sciousness is opposed to errors that are bril- 
liant, and that have the authority of any 
great name. Our consciousness, if we ap- 
peal to it, will tell us, that to admire what 
is useful, and to revere what is virtuous, are 
feelings as different as any two feelings 
which are not absolutely opposite j and that, 
if we class them as the same, we may, with 
as much reason, class as the same, and re- 
duce under a single terra, our moral vener- 
ation and our sensation of fragrance, because 
they are both pleasing j or our admiration 
of what is useful, and our notion of a circle, 
because they axe both states or feelings of 
the mind. Who ever looked on his con- 
science precisely in the same manner as he 
looked upon Ijis estate ; and felt not regret 
merely, but all the agonies of remorse, be- 
cause his acres were less productive than the 
richer fields of his neighbour? We may 
respect the inventor of a machine, but we cer- 
tainly do not respect the machine itself ; 
though it is only in reference to the instru- 
ments which he invents that the inventor, as 
an inventor, has any utility; and, even in 
respecting his intellectual talents as an in- 
ventor, though he may have contributed 
more by this one exercise of them, to the 
permanent happiness of the world, than ail 
the virtues of all the multitude that existed 
around him at the time, do we feel for his 
new and beautiful application of the physical 
powers, the moral emotion which we feel for 
the humblest of those virtues ? It is enough, 
as I have said, to appeal to your conscious- 
ness on this point. If your reverence for 
virtue appear to you, as it cannot but appear 
to you, a feeling essentially different from 


your mere admiration of what is useful ; if, 
in short, you perceive, that no addition of 
useful properties to any piece of inanimate 
matter could so alter it, as to make it an ob- 
ject of moral love; that the philosopher’s 
stone itself, if it really existed, though capa- 
ble of conferring inexhaustible wealth, and 
eternal youth on its possessor, would yet be 
incapable of producing one feeling of cor- 
dial regard ; that all the stores of knowledge, 
and all the talents of the most vigorous in- 
tellect, unless accompanied with a generous 
desire of the happiness of those who profit 
by them, cannot excite the moral emotions 
that are excited so readily by the humblest 
benevolence ; then, surely you cannot hesi- 
tate for an instant, in rejecting the theory, 
which supposes virtue to be felt as virtue 
only from its utility, from that utility which 
may be greater or less than the usefulness of 
external things or of qualities of the under- 
standing ; but which, as mere utility, is pre- 
cisely the same in its relation to our emo- 
tions, as the intellectual quahties of memory 
or judgment ; or as the house which shel- 
ters us, the coat which keeps us warm, or 
the watch which tells us the hour and mi- 
nute of the day. 

The approbation which we give to actions 
as virtuous, then, whether we be ourselves 
the agents, or merely consider the actions of 
others, is not given to them simply as useful. 
Utility, in either case, is not the measure of 
moral approbation, the measure to which we 
must previously have adjusted the particular 
action, before any approbation of it can have 
arisen ; and with which, in all its exact gra- 
dations, the feeling of the rank of virtue ex- 
actly corresponds. 

It may be said, indeed, that it is not mere 
utility which excites moral approbation, but 
the utility only that results from the actions 
of hving agents. This latter species of use- 
fulness may be verbally distinguished from 
the other, as being that which is accompa- 
nied with esteem and approbation ; and, in- 
deed, this very distinction we find to be that 
which is made by Mr. Hume, the most acute 
defender of the theory which we have been 
examining; yet it is surely very evident, 
that the verbal distinction thus made is an 
abandonment of the theory, pi admission 
that there is, in certain actions* of voluntary 
^ents, something more than utility which 
is morally admired by us ; since, in degrees 
of utility, they may be strictly commensura- 
ble with other objects of thought that ex- 
cite in us no such emotion. The esteem 
and approbation, which Mr. Hnme finds it 
so easy to presuppose, are all which it is of 
much consequence,, in any theory of virtue, 
to consider. They are in truth the very 
feeling of virtue itself under another name ; 
the very feeling, therefore, which he should 
have shown, not to be mixed only witli our 
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perception of utility, but to arise from it, or' 
to be reducible to it j and if, in accounting 
for our moral approbation of certain actions, 
as distinguished from our admiration of any 
useful contrivance in mechanics, or any use- 
ful qualities of natural inanimate objects, or 
any excellence of mere intellect, — ^he say, 
that, together with our feeling of the utility 
of the actions, there is a feeling of esteem 
and approbation, which distinguishes this 
usefulness from every other usefulness of 
the same amount ; he admits, in this very 
supposition, that there is in certain actions 
an approvableness which has not its source 
in the feeling of utility, — an approvableness 
which is independent, therefore, of the mere 
quantity of physical good produced; and 
that, when an action has been useful, is still 
necessary to convert utility itself mto vir- 
tue. 

It is true, indeed, as we have seen in our 
review of such actions, that actions which 
are virtuous are actions of which the gene- 
ral principle is useful ; but they are virtuous 
and useful ; not felt by us to be virtuous, 
merely because they are of a certain rank of 
usefulness, as innumerable objects in ex- 
ternal nature are in like manner useful, or 
many valuable qualities of the understand- 
ing. The coincidence in this respect, which 
the Deity, who adapted our emotions to the 
happiness designed by him, has, from his 
own universal goodness established, may be 
compared in some measure to that pre-es- 
tablished harmony of which the foollowers 
of Leibnitz speak. According to that hy- 
pothesis, of which I gave you a sketch in 
the early part of this course, the body and 
mind, you will remember, have an exact cor., 
respondence of motions and feelings, but 
are absolutely independent of each other, 
even when they seem most exactly to cor- 
^•espond; the Hmbs running of themselves 
when the mind wishes them to run, and run- 
ning faster or slower exactly as the mind wish - 
es them to be more or less fleet ; but having, 
in consequence of their own peculiar me- 
chanism, a tendency to run so independent 
of the volition of that mind which longs to 
escape from the enemy, that, if the soul of 
the coward were, by a sudden miracle, to be 
annihilated, his legs would not run the less. 
Such a harmony the Deity has established 
of virtue and utility. That of which we ap- 
prove as virtuous is, as a general mode of 
conduct, useful; though it is not on account 
of our estimate of its general useful tendency 
that we give it our immediate approbation. 
That of which we disapprove as wee, is, as 
a gcmeral mode of conduct, injurious to so- 
ciety; though it is not on that general ac- 
count we regard it with instant contempt, or 
indigimtion, or hcrcror. Dy this adaptation 
of our emotions^ however, the same advan- 
tage is obtained, as if we approved of virtue 


directly as useful to the world, in the same 
manner as we approve of any useful me- 
chanical contrivance ; while it leaves us the 
enjoyment of all that far greater delight, 
winch arises from the contemplation of the 
moral excellence of the individual, and from 
the love so infinitely surpassing every pre- 
ference of mere u<-ility, which moral excel- 
lence, and moral excellence only, can ex 
cite. 

It is this independent “pre-established re- 
lation of Virtue and utility, which, as I con- 
ceive, has rendered less apparent the error 
of the theory that would reduce moral ap- 
probation itself, to the perception of this 
mere usefulness ; and the illusion has cer- 
tainly been aided in a great degree, by the 
circumstance which I pointed out in my last 
lecture ; the reference to the public advan- 
tage, in the enactments of laws, and the dis- 
cussion of national measures of external or 
internal policy. These measures, to be virtu- 
ous, must indeed always have the public good 
in immediate view; because the legislative 
and executive functions of the state are either 
expressly or virtually trusts for this very pur- 
pose ; and a neglect of the public good in 
those who exercise such functions has, there- 
fore, all the guilt of a breach of trust in ad- 
dition to any other partial delinquencies that 
may have been added to the crime. It is 
not very wonderful, however, that we should 
thus learn to extend to all particular actions, 
what is true of those actions of general de 
legated powet, which are the great subjects 
of temporary debate ; and should erroneous 
ly suppose all men in their little sphere to 
be swayed, when they are virtuous, by the 
motives which alone we recognise as giving 
virtue to the actions of legislators, judges, or 
sovereigns, those actions about which all men 
speak, and which furnish so much ni^ 
casuistry to the political discourse of evety 
day. 

Though it is not from calctdations of ge- 
neral happiness, then, that we approve or 
disapprove in estimating the conduct of 
others, or our own ; in many cases it will 
still be admitted that general happiness bears, 
not an indirect relation only, but a direct re- 
lation to our moral sentiments. The good of 
the world is not our only moral object, but it 
is amoral object. The sacrifices of mer^e per- 
sonal advantage that are made to it, excite 
our regard ; the wilful violation of it, for pur- 
poses of personal gain, would excite our scorn 
or detestation ; but they excite these moral 
feelings not in any peculiar manner, as ?f 
primary and paramount. They excite thom 
precisely in the same manner as sacrifices 
to parental, or filial, or conjugal affection, 
made without the slightest consideration of 
public advantage, give immediate rise to our 
delightful sympathies ; or, as the breach o 
any of the domestic duties, wth circum 
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stances of cruelty to the individuals injured, 1 
hut without any intention of injuring the s 
community of the world, awakes a wrath or i 
a disgust almost as instant as the very know- i 
ledge of the injury. We should have loved i 
our parents ana our friends, though public < 
utihty had never been an object of our ^ 
thought ; it is not quite so certain, at least 1 
it is not so manifest, that we should have i 
loved the good of the world, if we had never j 
known what it is to love a parent or a friend. < 
For my own part, indeed, I do not doubt 
that even in this case, if our mental constitu- ; 
tion in other respects had remained as at 
present, the happiness of mankind would 
have been an object of our desire ; and that 
we should have felt a moral disapprobation 
of any one who wilfully lessened that sura of 
general happiness for the mere pleasure of 
giving pain. But still the passion for uni- 
versal utility is not so manifest in every in- 
dividual, certainly not so vivid in every indi- 
vidual, as the private affections ; and if we 
were to judge from the feelings alone, there- 
fore, it would seem a juster theory to derive 
our love of the happiness of the world from 
our love of the friends who first surrounded 
us in life, than to suppose that our early es- 
sential notions of virtue and vice, in the ob- 
servance or neglect of the filial or fraternal 
duties, are measured by a scale of general 
utility which has never been present to our 
mind ; that geneial utility and virtue in our 
estimates of actions, are in truth convertible 
terms ; and that we should have felt no won- 
der or dislike, even of parricide itself, if we 
had not previously been enamoured of public 
usefulness, — enamoured of that good of the 
universe of which the good of a parent is a 
small elementary part. 

When the political moralist is said to cor- 
rect our moral sentiments, as he unques- 
oonably does often correct our views of par- 
ticular actions, by pointing out to us general 
advantages or disadvantages, which flow 
more or less immediately firom certain ac- 
tions ; and when he thus leads us to approve 
of actions of which we might otherwise have 
disapproved, to disapprove of actions of 
which otherwise we shoidd have approved, 
he does not truly alter the nature of our mo- 
ral feelings ; he only presents new objects 
to our moral discnmination. From the 
mixture of good and evil, in the complicated 
results of almost every action, and from the 
innumerable relations which our actions bear 
in their results, not to the individuals alone, 
of whom alone we may have thought, but to 
others whose interest was unknown to us at 
the time, or unremembered in the eager 
precipitancy of our benevolence; we may 
approve at times of actions of which we 
disapprove at other times, not because we 
hate the good which we loved before, or 
love the evil which before we hated ; but 


because the action, though seemingly the 
same, is truly to our conception different. It 
IS varied, to our mental view, with every 
nicer analysis of its results ; and, in estimat- 
ing the same apparent action, the new-dis- 
covered compound of good and evil which 
we now love, is as different from that sem- 
blance of mere evil which we before hated, 
as our love itself, as a present emotion, dif- 
fers from our former emotion of hatred or 
disgust. 

Reason, then, even in analyzing com- 
pound results of good and evil, and showing 
us the relation which actions that are truly 
virtuous bear to the good of the world, is 
not the source from which our moral senti- 
ments flow, that have admired and loved 
the virtue before its political advantages were 
pointed out, or even suspected. The con- 
clusion to which we are led, therefore, with 
respect to utility, is, that it is not the scale 
which is present to the mind whenever we 
approve or disapprove, and according to 
which our moral emotions are in every case 
exactly graduated ; that though the good of 
the world is an object which we cannot con- 
sider, without feeling that the wish to pro- 
mote it is a moral wish, it is not the only 
object which it is virtuous to desire, but one 
of many virtuous objects ; and that, if wo 
are virtuous once, in acting with this single 
object in view, we are virtuous a thousand 
times, in acting without the slightest refer- 
ence to it, with regard only to the happi- 
ness or distress of individuals, which we 
cannot consider without a wish to preserve 
the happiness, or to lessen the distress, — a 
wish which we should have felt in like 
maimer, though, with the exception of the 
individuals of whom we think at the mo- 
ment, there had been no world to be bene- 
fited by our wishes and our aid, or by the 
aid of those who, in similar circumstances, 
may act as we have done. 

The most important circumstance, how- 
ever, with respect to the theory of utility 
I as the essence of virtuous actions, is that 
s which I remarked before^ in entering on 

• this discussion, — that it does not profess to 
, account for the origin of our moral feelings, 

• but proceeds on our susceptibility of these 
! as an undoubted principle of the mind, 
j Why should I love that which may be pro- 
l ductive of benefit fo all the individuals of 
5 the world, more than that which would be 
r productive of similar benefit only to one in- 
, dividual? or to put a question still stronger, 

> why should I love that which would be oi 
i advantage even to one individual, more than 
: that which would be of injury to every be- 
r ing but myself? -The only answer which 
; can be given, even according to the theory 
; which supposes all virtue to consist in utility, 
r is, that it is impossible for me, by my very 
t nature, not to feel approbation of that which 
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is generally useful; disapprobation of that 
which is in its general consequences hurtful. 
There is a moral principle — a susceptibility 
of moral emotion — that is a part of my con- 
stitution, with which I can as little abstain 
from approving or disapproving, when I hear 
of certain actions, as I can abstain from 
simply hearing the words of that voice which 
relates them to me. 

The error which we have been consider- 
ing at so much length, as to the identity of 
vutue and the general utility of actions, — 
though I must confess that it appears to me, 
notwithstanding the high authorities by which 
it has been sanctioned, an error of no slight 
kind, is yet an error which is not inconsist- 
ent with the most generous virtue ; since, 
though it assert utility to be the measure of 
our approbation, it does not confine this uti- 
lity to our own individual advantage; hut 
gives to us, as a great object of regard, 
whatever can he useful to the community of 
mankind. It is a very different doctrine 
that makes the utility according to which 
we measure virtue, in every case our own 
individual advantage. To the consideration 
of this doctrine, which is in truth only an 
extension of the principles of Mandeville, 
allovung less to the mere love of praise, and 
more to our other passions, — ^you may re- 
member that I was about to proceed, after 
treating of the system of that licentious sa- 
tirist of our nature, when I suspended this 
progress to make you acquainted with the 
general doctrines of the influence of reason 
on moral sentiment, and of the relation of 
virtue and usefulness; as I conceived that 
my remarks on those doctrines would render 
more apparent to you the futility of the self- 
ish system of morals. 

Virtue, according to this system, is the 
mere search of pleasure. It gives up one 
pleasure, indeed, but it gives it up for a 
greater. It sacrifices a present enjoyment ; 
but it sacrifices it only to obtain some en- 
joyment which, in intensity and duration, 
is fairly worth the sacrifice. In every in- 
stance in which it seems to pursue the good 
of others as good, it is its own gratification, 
and nothing but its own gratification, which 
it seeks. 

To this system which, from the days of 
Aristippus, has, both in ancient and modern 
times, been presented lA various forms, the 
remarks which I made on the system of 
general utility are equally applicable. We do 
unquestionably love our own well-being, our 
bodily ease, and that pleasure which is 
still dearer than ease ; but, loving ourselves, 
we as unquestionably love others ; and, 
loving them, we cannot fail to desire their 
happiness, since the desire may be consid- 
ered as the natural consequence of the 
love, ^tn such cases, the immediate object 
<»f our desire — and it is this immediate ob- 


ject alone which we have theoretically to 
consider — is as truly the good of others, as 
our own good is our immediate object, when 
we w^sh for freedom from any bodily pain, 
or for «the possession of any object which 
appears to us productive of positive plea- 
sure. All of which we think, at the mo- 
ment of the action, is purely benevolent; 
and the action, therefore, if justly designated, 
must itself be regarded .as purely benevo- 
lent. 

There is, indeed, as 1 remaiked in a for- 
mer lecture, one very simple argument by 
which every attempt to maintain the disin- 
terested nature of virtue is opposed. If we 
will the happiness of any one, it is said, it 
must be agreeable to us that he should be 
happy, since we have willed it ; it must be 
painful to us not to obtain our wish ; and 
with the pleasure of the gratification before us, 
and the pain of failure, can we doubt that we 
have our own happiness m view, however zeal- 
ously we may seem to others, and even perhaps 
to ourselves, to have in view only some ad- 
dition to another’s happiness ? This argu- 
ment, though often urged with an air of 
triumph, as if it were irresistible, is a quib- 
ble, and nothing more. The question is 
not, whether it be agreeable to act in a cer- 
tain manner, and painful not to act in that 
manner ; but whether the pleasure and the 
pam be the objects of our immediate con- 
templation in the desire ? and tliis is not prov- 
ed by the mere assertion that virtue is delight- 
ful, and that, to be restrained from the exercise 
of virtue, if it were possible, would be the most 
oppressive restraint under which a good 
man could be placed. There is a pleasure, 
in hke manner, attending moderate exercise 
of our limbs ; and to fetter our limbs, when 
we wish to move them, would be to inflict 
on us no slight disquietude. But how a%> 
surd would that sophistry seem, which 
should say, that, when we hasten to the re- 
lief of one who is in peril, or in sorrow, 
whom we feel that we have the power of 
relieving, we hasten because it is agreeable 
to us to walk ; and because, if we were pre- 
vented from walking, when we wished thus 
to change our place, the restraint imposed 
on us would be very disagreeable. Yet 
this is the very argument, under another 
form, which the selfish philosophers adduce, 
in support of their miserable system. They “ 
forget, or are not aware, that the very ob- 
jection which they thus urge, contains in 
Itself its own confutation, — a confutation 
stronger than a thousand arguments. 

Why is it that the pleasure is felt in the 
case supposed? It is because the generous 
desire is previously felt; and if there had 
been no previous generous desue, there could 
not be the pleasure that is afterwards felt in 
the gratification of the desire. Why is it, 
in like manner, that pain is felt, when tht 
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desire of the happiness of others has not 
been gratified ? It is surely because we have 
previously desired the happiness of osiers. 
That very delight, therefore, which jd said 
to give occasion to the selfish wish us itself 
a proof, and a convincing proof, that man is 
not selfish ; unless we invert all reasoning, 
and suppose that it is in every instance the 
effect which gives occasion to the cause, not 
the cause which produces the effect. The 
virtuous man feels delight in the sacrifices 
which he makes ! unquestionably he does 
feel this delight ; a delight which he would 
not yield for any thing but for the knowledge 
that his sacrifice has been of the advantage 
w^hich he desired to the friend for whom it 
was made, — if the loss of the pleasure which 
he feels could have been made a part of the 
sacrifice. The virtuous man is happy ; and 
if it Were necessary for proving that he is 
not selfish, that we should show him to be 
miserable for having done his duty, the cause 
of disinterested virtue, I confess, must be 
given up ; and, perhaps, in that case, if the 
attending pleasure or pain, and not the mo- 
tive, is to be considered, the name of abso- 
lute disinterestedness might be appropriated 
to those whom we now count selfish — to 
him who deceives, and plunders, and op- 
presses, and finds no satisfaction in his ac- 
cumulatedfrauds and villanies of every kind. 
Why does it seem to us absurd to say, that 
a wretch, who is incapable of any generous 
feeling, and who never acts but with a view 
to some direct personal enjoyment, is not to 
be counted selfish, because he derives no ac- 
tual enjoyment from the attainment of his 
sordid wishes ? If it be absurd to say, that, 
in thinking only of his own good, he is not 
selfish, because no happiness has attended 
his selfishness ; it is just as absurd to say, 
^at the virtuous man, in thinking of the 
good of others, is selfish, because happiness 
has attended ’the very sacrifices which he 
has made. The one is selfish, though not 
happy, because his immediate and sole mo- 
tive was his own happiness; the other is 
disinterested though happy, because, in act- 
ing, his immediate motive was the happiness 
of others. The more the benevolent live 
for others, the more, there can be no doubt, 
they live for themselves ; but they live for 
themselves in this case without thinking of 
themselves. Their great object is to make 
man happy, wherever the happiness of a sin- 
gle individual is in their power; and their 
own happiness they safely leave to him who 
has not forgotten the virtuous, in the distri- 
bution which he has made of enjoyment. It 
tomes to them without their seehing it ; or 
rather, it does not come to them ; it is for 
ever within their heart. 

Even if virtue were as selfish as it is most 
strangely said to be, I may observe that it 
would be necessary to form two divisions of 


selfish actions ; one of those selfish actions, 
in which self was the direct object, and an- 
other of those very different selfish actions, 
in which the selfish gratification was sought 
in the good of others. He who submitted 
to poverty, to ignominy, to death, for the 
sake of one who had been his friend and be- 
nefactor, would be still a very different being, 
and ought surely therefore, to be classed still 
differently, from him who robbed his friend 
of the scanty relics of a fortune which his 
credulous benevolence had before divided 
with him ; and, not content with this addi- 
tional plunder, calumniated perhaps the very 
kindness which had snatched him from ruin. 

A self there is, 

Of virtue fond, that kindles at her charms. 

A self there is, as fond of every vice. 

While every virtue wounds it to the heart ; 

Humility degrades it, Justice robs^ 

Blest Bounty beggars it, fair Truth betrays, 

And godlike Magnanimity destrovs.’*^ 

By what perversion of language is the 
same term to be given to affections so differ- 
ent ? The foreigner of whom Dr. Franklin 
speaks, who, on seeing the tragedy of Othel- 
lo, conceived that all the emotion which the 
actor exhibited was for the loss of a handker- 
chief, did indeed form a theory as just as 
that of many very ingenious philosophers, 
when they would labour to convince us, that 
a little personal gratification was the only ob- 
mct of those who, in the dreadful ages of 
Roman tyranny, followed their friend into 
exile or imprisonment ; or who, after he had 
nobly perished, still dared to proclaim that 
innocence, the very assertion of which was a 
crime, which the tyrant, who knew only how 
to pardon what was atrocious, and not what 
was virtuous, was, by the habits which he 
had wrought into the dreadful constitution 
of his nature, incapable of forgiving. 

If virtue be nothing but personal gain, 
what is It which we individually can hope to 
acquire from the virtues of others ! We 
surely cannot hope that all the virtues of all 
mankind will give us moie wealth than is 
possessed by the wealthiest individual exist- 
ing ; more power than is ^possessed by the 
most powerful; more vigour of body and 
intellect than is possessed by the healthiest 
and the wisest. Let us imagine, then, all 
these promised to us, on the condition oi 
our admiration; let us conceive that some 
human demon, a Nero, a Tiberius, a Cali- 
gula, were to show to any one of us all the 
Mngdoms of the world, and to say, “ Al. 
these thou shalt have, if thou wilt but es- 
teem me,” — ^would our esteem arise at all 
more readily? Should we feel, in that case, 
for the guilty offerer of so many means of 
happiness, a single emotion like that which 
we feel for the humblest virtue of one who 
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we know, never can be of any aid to our 
worldly advancement? If a virtuous action 
be in itself nothing, except as a source of 
personal gain, why, in such a case as that 
which I have supposed, does not our heart 
feel its sentiments of esteem and abhorrence 
vary with every new accession of happiness 
which is promised to us ? At first, indeed, 
we may feel a loathing for the tyrant, not 
because tyranny is in itself less worthy of 
approbation than the mildest benevolence, 
but because it may be more injurious to om 
interest. It would require no trifling equi- 
valent ; but still, as it is only a quantity of 
.njury which is dreaded, an equivalent may 
te found ; and, with every new bribe for our 
esteem, there is of course a nearer approach 
to this equivalent. Our abhorrence should 
gradually subside into slight indignation, 
and this into very slight (hslike, and this, 
again, when the bribe is increased, become 
at length some slight emotion of approbation, 
which may rise, with the still increasing 
bribe, through all the stages of love, through 
esteem, respect, veneration, till we feel ulti- 
mately for the tyrant, whose power is to us 
a source of so much happiness, all that de- 
votion of the heart which we so readily 
yield to power that is exerted for the benefit 
of mankind. When we labour to think of 
this progressive transmutation of moral sen- 
timent, while the guilty object of it continues 
the same, in every respect, hut as he offers 
a greater or less bribe for our affection, do 
we not feel, by the inconsistency which 
strikes us at every supposed stage of the 
progress, that affection-— the pure affection 
which loves virtue and hates vice — is not 
any thing which can he bought but by that 
noble price, which is the virtue itself, that is 
honoured by us ; and that to bribe us to 
love what is viewed by us with horror, or to 
hate what is viewed by us with tenderness 
or reverence, is an attempt as hopeless as it 
would be to bribe us to regard objects as 
purple which are yellow, or yellow which 
are purple? We may, indeed, agree, by a 
sacrifice of tmtK to call that purple which 
we see to be yellow, as we may agree, by a 
still more profligate sacrifice of every noble 
feeteug, to offer to tyraimy the homage of 
our adulation, — to say to the murderer of 
Thrasea Paetus, Thou«hast done well,”— 
to the parricide who murdered Agrippina, 
i Thou hast done more than well.” As 
svery “new victim falls, we may lift our 
vmce in still louder flattery. We may faO 
*#ithe ja?oud feet, we may beg, as a boon, 
the hEenaur of kissing that bloody hand 
wiuch has been lifted against the helpless ; 
we may do more ; we may bring the altar, 
and the sacrifice, and implore the god not to 
ascend too soon to heaven. This we may 
do, for this we have tl^ sad xemembrance, 
that beings of a human form and soul have 


done. But this is all which we can do. 
We can constrain our tongue to he false ; 
our features to bend themselves to the sem- 
bland^j'^ of that passionate adoration which 
we wish to express ; our knees to fall pros- 
trate; but our heart we cannot constrain. 
There virtue must still have a voice which 
is not to be drowned by hymns and acclama- 
tions; there the crimes which we laud as 
virtues are crimes still* and he whom we 
have made a god is the most contemptible 
of mankind ; if, indeed, we do not feel per- 
haps that we are ourselves still more con- 
temptible. When is it, I may ask, that the 
virtue of any one appears to us most ami. 
able? Is it when it seems attended with 
every thing that can excite the envy even of 
the wicked, — with wealth, with power, with 
all which is commonly termed good for- 
tune; and when, if its influence on our 
emotions depend on the mere images of en- 
j joyment which it suggests, these may surely 
be supposed to arise most readily? It is 
amiable, indeed, even in such circumstances ; 
but how much more interesting is it to us, 
when it is loaded with afflictions from 
which it alone can derive happiness. It is 
Socrates in the prison of whom we think — 
Aristides in exile, and perhaps Cato, what- 
ever comparative esteem he might have ex- 
cited, would have been little more interest- 
ing in our eyes than Csesar himself, if 
Caesar had not been a successful usurper. 

It is m describing the retreat and disas- 
ters to which that last defender of Roman 
freedom was exposed, that Lucan exclaims, 
with a sympathy almost of exultation, 

Hunc ego per Syrtes, Lybiseque extrema, trwmphum 
Ducere maluenm, quam ter Capitolia curru 
Scandere Pompeii, quam frangere colla Jugurtha?.* 

What proof can he imagined stronger than 
this, that virtue and the source of persoifel 
gain are not identical phrases ; since no ac- 
cession of personal interest can make that a 
virtue which was before a vice ; nor any loss 
of personal interest make that a vice which 
was before a virtue? If, in any physical 
science, a similar error were maintained, 
there is not a philosopher who would not in- 
stantly reject it. Let us conceive, for ex- 
ample, some one ignorant enough, or hold 
enough to affirm, that the gravity of bodies 
depends on their quantity of heat. We 
should think that we had nothing more to 
do, for showing the absurdity of such an 
opinion, than to try the effect of increasing 
and diminishing the warmth of the gravitat- 
ing bodies ; and, if we found the weight to 
remain the same during all these changes; 
if we found one body to be warmer than 
another, and yet heavier, colder than a third 
body and yet heavier, we should think our- 
selves fairly entitled to infer, that warmth 
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and gravity were not the same ; that a hody 
might gravitate and be warm, as, indeed, 
every body which gravitates may be sai^' to 
have some heat, as every substance wh^ is 
warm has some weight ; but that therf ravi- 
ty did not depend on the warmth, and bore 
no measui’able proportion to it. This, in 
external physics, we should think a sufficient 
demonstration. But, in morals, the sophist 
finds a sort of shelter in the indistinct con- 
ceptions of those to whom he addresses 
himself. It is proved, as indubitable, that 
our admiration of virtue has no measurable 
proportion to our feeling of personal profit 
which may be reaped from it ; that the pro- 
fit may be increased, indefinitely, without the 
slightest diminution of our abhorrence of vice ; 
and the loss increased indefinitely without 
any dinunution of our admiration of virtue. 
But, notwithstanding this demonstration, 
that virtue is conceived by us as something 
more than a mere source of personal enjoy- 
ment to us, he still asserts that they are 
strictly synonymous; and renews, with as 
brilliant ingenuity as before, that sly logic, 
which would be irresistible if an epigram 
were an argument, and a series of epigrams 
a perfect demonstration. 

We have seen, then, that the admiration 
of actions as virtuous, is not affected by cal- 
culations of Ipss and gain, and must, there- 
fore, be something more than that loss or 
gain which, in our calculation, we perceive 
to be manifestly increased or diminished. 
There is another demonstration which seems 
not less irresistible. If what we admire in 
the virtue of others be nothing more than its 
tendency, more or less direct, to our individu- 
al advantage, the relations on which this ten- 
dency depends must be perceived by us be- 
fore we admue ; and the discernment of 
tlj^se is not a simple and easy intellectual ef- 
fort. The mind that is matured by long ob- 
servation of society, and by profound reflec- 
tion on those ties which make the action of 
one man a source of profit or injury to re- 
mote individuals, may, indeed, look with es- 
teem on certain actions, and with indignation 
on others. Our love of virtue and hatred of 
vice, if they arise from such knowledge, must 
be in every case progressive as the know- 
ledge itself, from infancy to old age. To re- 
late to a child some action of cruelty, must 
be to speak to an indifferent heart, — ^to a 
heait which cannot have made these nice re- 
flections, and which cannot, therefore, feel 
what is not to be felt without the knowledge 
which those reflections give. Every nurse- 
ry, then, exhibits a fair field for an experi- 
ment that may be said to be decisive ; and 
will the selfish moralist submit his theory to 
the test ? Will he take upon his knee that 
little creature which has, perhaps, scarcely 
felt a pain since it entered into life, which 
knovfs only that it has a friend in every liv- 


ing being that has met its eye, and which has 
never thought of its own misery as a thing 
that is possible ? Will he watch that listen- 
ing countenance, every look of which is fixed 
on his own, as he repeats verse after verse of 
the ballad which describes some act of in- 
justice and atrocious cruelty, and will he ex- 
pect to see no tear in those eyes, to hear no 
sobbings when the misery is extreme, to dis- 
cover no demonstrations of an indignant 
wrath, that thinks not of itself at the time, 
but thinks only of the oppressed whom it 
would gladly succour, of the oppressor on 
whom it would gladly inflict vengeance ? It 
will be well for that child if, in the corruption 
of the world, he retain a sympathy vrith the 
good and the wretched, and a hatred of guilt, 
as ardent as he feels in those years of ignor- 
ance ; if, on learning the relations of virtue to 
his own happiness, he love it merely as he 
loved it when he had never thought of the 
relation. 

The love of virtue, then, I conclude, is 
different, and essentially different, from the 
mere love of selfish gain. It is an affection 
which leads us to esteem often what is di- 
rectly injurious to us ; which makes it impos- 
sible for the good man not to honour in his 
heart, as well as in the praise which might 
seem forced fr’om him, the virtues of that 
rival by whom he is outstripped in the com- 
petition of public dignity, which gains from 
the commander of an army a respect which 
nothing can suppress, for the valour, and all 
the military virtues of the commander oppos- 
ed to him ; though these very virtues have 
disquieted him more than the vices of half a 
nation, though they have robbed him of re- 
pose, and, which is still worse, have robbed 
him of the glory, which was his great object, 
by bringing on the army which he has led in 
vain to successive fields, disaster after disas- 
ter. It is an affection which can find objects 
in lands the most remote ; which makes us 
feel delight in the good qualities of those who 
lived in ages of which the lemembrances of 
their virtues are the only relics ; and which 
I preserves to our indignatiomand abhorrence, 

I the crimes of those whom the tomb itself, al- 
I ready in rums, has rendered powerless to in- 
jure us. It is an affection which is itsel^e 
truest prosperity of him who feels it ; ® d 
which, when the virtuous man does truly 
seem to suffer what' the world calls adversi- 
ty, endears to him in his very afflictions, still 
more, that virtue, without which he migh' 
have been what the world terms prosperous. 


LECTURE LXXIX. 

EXAMINATION OF THE SELFISH SYSTEM AND 
ITS MODIFICATIONS CONTINUED. 

A GREAT part of my last Lecture, Gentle- 
men, was employed in considering that theory 
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of morals which would represent all the feel- 
ings that appear to us most disinterested, as 
only the results of selfish calculation ; the 
generous sacrifices of friendship as the bar- 
ter of some good which we value less for a 
good which we value more, without any re- 
gard to the happiness of those whom it is our 
policy to distinguish by the flattering term 
of friends, but who axe merely the purchas- 
ers and selleis of the different wares of wealth, 
or power, or honour, or sensual pleasures, 
which it is our trade, as human beings, to 
sell and buy. In that wretched exhibition 
which is made to us of the social intercourse 
of the world, the friendship of any one, as 
implying, in every instance, some stratagem 
or invention of deceit on his part, is, there- 
fore, m every instance, to be dreaded and 
shunned far more than absolute indifference, 
or even perhaps than avowed enmity. Nor 
is it only common friendship which this sys- 
tem would represent as the simulation, 
and nothing more than the simulation of the 
generous feelings that are professed. The 
virtues which gather us under the domestic 
roof in delightful confidence of affection, of 
which we never question the sincerity in 
others, because we feel it to be sincere in 
ourselves, when it prompts in us the kind- 
nesses which we delight to receive, because 
we have known the delight of conferring 
them; these gentle virtues, which almost con- 
secrate to us our home, — as if, in the midst 
of that wide scene in which the anxieties and 
vices of the world may rage, it were some 
divine and sacred place, which distrust and 
fear cannot enter, — ^wmuld be driven, by this 
cold and miserable sophistry, from the roof 
under which they delighted to repose, — ^if 
numan folly could prevail over an influence so 
celestial, and if man could, indeed, become 
that wretched thing which he would so la- 
boriously represent himself to be. In the 
tenderness of connubial love, which years of 
affection have only rendered more vivid, how 
many are there who, in their chief wishes of 
happiness, scarcely think of themselves ; or, 
at least, think of themselves far less as ob- 
jects of exclusive interest, than as beings 
whose happiness is necessary to the enjoy- 
in^t of those whom they delight to render 
ha^y ! This seeming devotion, we are 
told, may indeed be a selfishness a little more 
refined ; but it is not less the growth or de- 
velopment of absolute and exclusive self-re- 
gari It is a selfishness which sees and 
seeks its own individual good at a little 
greater distance j but, since it is its own in- 
dividual good which alone, at whatever dis- 
taiu^, it is incessantly wishing to see, and 
as incessantly labourii^ to obtain, it is 
still selfishness, as much when it pur- 
sues the distant as when it grasps the 
near ; — a selfishness to which the happiness 
p( those who appear to be loved, is as the 


mere happiness of another, — if we analyze 
our desires with sufficient subtlety,. — far 
milire uninteresting than the acquisition of 
the idlest gewgaw which vanity, with all its 
covetous eagerness, would scarcely stoop to 
add to its stores. 

The fallacy of this system, as I endeavour^ 
ed to show you, arises chiefly from the plea- 
sure which truly attends our virtuous affec- 
tions, but which, thougli universally attend- 
ing them, it seems to require no very great 
nicety of discrimination to distinguish, as 
their consequence, not their cause. W 
have pleasure, indeed, in conferring a kind- 
ness ; but it is because we confer the kind- 
ness, and have had the previous desire of 
conferring it, that we feeltliis pleasure of be- 
ing kind ; not because we feel this pleasure, 
that we confer the kindness ; and if we had 
never been beneficent, we should ‘as little 
have known the delight of beneficence, as 
we should have known what external beau- 
ty is, without the previous perception of the 
forms and colours of the objects wl^h we 
term beautiful. It would, indeed, haS^ been 
as just a theory of the primary sens^ions of 
vision, to say, that it is because we have a 
pleasing emotion in beholding the propor- 
tions and colours of certain forms, we see 
those forms and colours which excite m us 
the pleasing emotion, as, of our moral ap- 
probation or disapprobation, to say, that it 
IS because we have pleasure in the perfor- 
mance and contemplation of virtuous actions, 
and pain m the contemplation and performance 
of vicious actions, we perceive that very vir- 
tue and vice, and form those very desires, 
virtuous or vicious, to which, as previously 
existing, we owe the pleasure and the pain 
that have resulted from them, not produced 
them, and that cannot even be conceived as 
pleasure and pain, without necessarily p^- 
supposing them. In acting virtuously, we do 
what it is pleasant to do ; but it is not on ac- 
count of the pleasure that we perform the 
action, which it is delightful for us to do, 
and almost as dehghtful to us to have done. 
Indeed, to destroy our pleasure altogether, 
nothing more would be necessary, than to 
impress us with the belief, that the actions 
were performed by us, with no other view 
than to the selfish gratification which we 
might feel in thinking of them ; and with a 
totd carelessness as to the happiness of those 
to whose welfare the world conceived us to 
be making a generous sacrifice. If confor- 
mity to selfish gam were all which consti- 
tutes virtue, why should our pleasure in this 
case cease ? It ceases for the best of all rea- 
sons, that it arises from virtue, and can arise 
only from virtue ; and that in such a case, as 
there would no longer be any virtue, there 
w'ould, therefore, no longer be any thing to 
be contemplated with satisfaction. Such is 
that gross and revolting system which would 
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represent all the seeming moral excellences 
of the world, — every generous exertion, every 
magnanimous forbeaiance,^as one univ^sal 
deceit, — one constant unwearied seaaih of 
personal good, m which not a single wish 
ever wanders beyond that personal enjoyment 
of the individual. 

There is another form in which the self- 
ish system may be presented to us, less un- 
just to our nature tjian that which we have 
been considering. It may be said, that we 
now do truly wish for the happiness of others, 
without any regard to our own immediate 
interest ; but that we have become thus dis- 
interested, by the very influence of selfish- 
ness, only because our own interest has for- 
merly been felt to be connected with the in- 
terest of others ; diminishing and increasing 
with theirs in so many instances, that the 
love which was originally confined, and con- 
fined in the strictest sense of exclusion to 
ourselves, is now diffused in some measure 
to them, as if almost parts of ourselves; 
that v^ have learned to value their happi- 
ness, Jaowever, only on account of the rela^ 
tion wl^ieh it has been found to bear to ours ; 
but for which relation, as evolved to us more 
and more distinctly in the w'hole progress of 
social life, we should be absolutely incapa- 
ble of a single wish for their happiness, of a 
single wdsh for their freedom from the sever- 
est agony, even when their agony was be- 
neath our very view, and could be suspend- 
ed by our utterance of a single word of com- 
mand to him w'ho waited in dreadful minis- 
try on the rack or on the stake ; or at least, 
if, in such cii cum stances, we could have 
wished any relief to their torture, it must 
have been merely to free our ears from the 
noise of groans or shrieks, that, like any 
other noise, might be a little too loud to be 
ag^eable to us. According to this system, 
the happiness of others is loved as represent- 
ative of our oWTft, in the same way as any 
object wuth which our own pleasure has been 
associated, becomes itself an object of plea- 
sure to us. Our virtues, therefore, arising 
in every case from the discovery of some re- 
lation which the happiness of others bears to 
our own physical happiness, are not so much 
the causes of enjoyment, as the results of 
it ; they depend, then, on circumstances 
that are accidental, varying as the accidental 
relations to our pleasure vary ; and, if they 
seem to us to have any uniformity, it is only 
because the circumstances of pleasure, on 
w^hich they depend, may be regarded as near- 
ly uniform in all the nations of the earth. 
Everywhere the parent, the wife, the child, 
must have been useful to the son, the hus- 
band, the father; everywhere, therefore, 
these relations, as productive of happiness, 
or protection, or comfort, in some degree, 
are relations of love ; and everywhere, in 
consequence of this factitious love, there are 
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corresponding factitious feelings of duty, fi- 
lial, connubial, parental. 

This modification of the selfish system, as 
distinguished from the former, has at least 
the comparative merit of not being in abso- 
lute opposition to almost every feeling of our 
nature ; and since it allows us to be at pre- 
sent disinterested, and refers us for the pe- 
riod of absolute moral indifference, to a time, 
antecedent to that which our remembrance 
can reach, it is not so easy to expose its 
falsehood, as to expose the gross and obvi- 
ous falsehood of the system which ascribes 
to us one lasting selfishness, — a selfisnness 
so unremitting as to be, not for the first years 
of our life only, but in infancy, in youth, in 
mature manhood, in the last sordid wishes 
of a long age of sordid wishes, absolutely in- 
compatible Avith any affection that is directly 
and purely benevolent. But though it may 
be less easy to show the inaccuracy of the 
view of the great principles of our moral 
nature, which such a modification of the 
doctrine of general selfishness presents, 
the view, which even this modification of 
the doctrine presents, is false to the no. 
ble principles of a nature that, even in the 
sophist himself, is far nobler than that which 
his degrading sophisti’ies would represent 
him as possessing. There are feelings 
of moral approbation, independent of all 
views of personal interest. The happiness 
of others is to us more than the representa- 
tion of our own ; and the way in which it 
contributes most powerfully to our own, is 
by the generous disinterested wishes which 
it has previously excited in our breast. 

I trust It is superfluous for me to say, 
that, in contending for the independence and 
originality of our moral feelings, I do not 
contend that we are capable of these feel- 
ings at a period at which we are incapable 
of forming any conception of the nature and 
consequences of actions ; that, for example, 
i we must feel instant gratitude, to our mothet 
or our nurse, for the first sustenance or first 
cares, which we receive, before Ave are con- 
scious of any thing but of our momentary 
pleasure or pain ; and, far from knowing the 
existence of those kind hearts which wat^ 
over us, scarcely know that we have off 
seh^es an existence which is capable of being 
prolonged. This blind virtue, it would in- 
deed be manifestly absurd to suppose ; but 
this no philosopher has maintained. All 
which a defender of original tendencies to 
the emotions that are distinctive of virtue 
and vice, can be supposed to assert, is, that 
when we are capable of understanding the 
coifsequences of actions, we then have those 
feelings of moral approbation or disapproba- 
tion, which, in their A^arious relations to time, 
as present, past, or future, I suppose to coik 
stitute our moral notions of virtue, merit* 
obligation. It then becomes impossible fa? 
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us not to feel, that in giving pain, for the 
mere pleasure of giving pain, to one whose 
delight it has been to contribute to our hap- 
piness, we should do that which we could 
not contemplate without a feeling of self-re- 
proach, — as we should have an opposite feel- 
ing of self-approbation, in eveiy sacrifice 
which we might make of our own conveni- 
ence, to the happiness or the comfort of a 
person, to whom our mutual services were 
so justly due. An action, I have already 
firequently repeated, is, as a moral object, 
not the mere production of good or evil, but 
the intentional production of good or evil- 
It has no moral meaning whatever, hut as it 
is significant of the frame of mind of the 
agent himself, willing and producing a parti- 
cular result ; and where the frame of mind 
of the agent cannot be supposed to be 
known, or even guessed, it is not to be sup- 
posed that any moral feeling should arise, 
whatever susceptibility the mind may pos- 
sess of being affected with certain moral 
emotions, by the contemplation of certain 
frames of mind of the voluntary producers of 
good or evil. There is a knowledge then of 
intention on which our moral sentiments un- 
questionably depend j but it is only on this 
knowledge they do depend ; and it would be 
as absurd to refuse to them the appellation 
of original feelings, on this account, as it 
would be to refuse to the mind any original 
susceptibility of the sensations of vision, be- 
cause there can be no vision till a luminous ob- 
ject be present, nor even then any distinct 
perception till we have opened our eyelids. 
There was, indeed, a period at which we had 
no moral feelings, as there was a period at 
which we had no sensations of colour ; but 
though we had not the actual feelings, from 
the absence of the circumstances which are 
necessary for producing them, we could as 
little be said to be blind to morality in the 
one case, as blind to all the splendour and 
beauty of light in the other. 

To return, however, to that form of the 
selfish system of morals, which is under our 
review, I may remark, in the first place, that, 
as this theory of our affections admits them 
to be at present disinterested, and refers us ! 
Mr the period of exclusive self-regard, to a 
time of which the consciousness is absolute- 
ly lost to our memory, it would not be en- 
titled to the praise of certainty, even though 
no objection could be urged against it. It 
would stiE be only an hypothesis, — and an 
hypothesis which, even by the confession of 
those who maintain it, supposes a state of 
our feelings absolutely opposite to that which 
they have continued to display, during ail 
that long period of our consciousness which 
we are ^capable of remembering. It is an 
hypomesis, all the burthen of the proof of 
which m^t rest with the assertors of it,— an 
^pothesis which, even though it were just. 


it would be impossible to verify, — and an 
hypothesis which affiims the mind to have 
been, with respect to the very feelings that 
are attempted to be explained by it, the re- 
verse of what IS at present. But is there no 
other objection which can be made to this 
system, than that it is an hypothesis only, 
which may, if we consent to admit it with- 
out proof, be made to tally with the pheno- 
mena ; but which the phenomena themselves 
do not at least very obviously appear to war- 
rant us to frame? There is still another very- 
important inquiry : Does it correspond, even 
as an hypothesis, with the moral appear- 
ances, which it is invented to illustrate ? 

We have moral affections, it is allowed, 
at present which are disinterested ; but they 
have become so, it is said, in consequence of 
the association of our own past pleasures 
with their objects ; and our experience that 
the safety, and in some measure the comfort 
of others, — ^for whom, on their own account, 
we should be perfectly indifferent whether 
they be in health or disease, joy, or misery, 
— are necessary to enable them to con^ibute 
most effectually to our happiness.*'" ^ We at 
last seek their happiness for their sake, be- 
cause we have been accustomed to seek it 
for our own ; and the wilful violations of 
their pleasure or ease, which were regarded 
by us at first as inexpedient, because they 
might be hurtful to ourselves, are at last re- 
garded by us as immoral, when we have been 
so perfectly selfish, for a sufficient length of 
time, as to cease to be selfish, from the very 
force of our habits of selfishness. 

In opposition to this hypothesis, I need 
not repeat arguments which have been al- 
ready urged by me against other false views 
of our moral nature ; and which, as not less 
applicable to this view of it, I flatter myself 
that you will have no difficulty in remem];*er- 
ing and applying for yourselves. The nur- 
sery, to which I referred in my last lecture as 
the scene of an experiment that might be 
considered as decisive with respect to the 
theory of universal selfishness, would he 
equally valuable for a similar experiment in 
the present instance, as to that selfishness, 
which, though not universal during the whole 
course of life, is said to be universal at least 
during childhood. Such an experiment, in- 
deed, would be still more valuable in the 
present instance, as allowing us the nearest 
approach which we can make to the time at 
which the mysterious transmutation of sel- 
fishness into disinterested affection is sup- 
posed to begin to take place. If all actions 
which do not immediately affect our own 
means of physical well-being be originally 
indifferent to us, and if we learn only by the 
relations of certain actions to this physical 
well-being, to regard one species of conduct 
I as virtuous, and another species of conduct 
[as vicious, the child, whose never-fmling en^ 
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Joyments have seemed to him to form a re- 
gular part of the day, almost hke the h|^urs 
which compose it, who expects to find to- 
morrow what he found yesterday, and who 
as little thinks that he is indebted to any 
one for the regular food which gratifies his 
appetite, or the garments which keep him 
warm, or the little couch on which he hes 
down, happy to awake happy next morning, as 
he thinks that he is indebted to any one of those 
around him for the sunny radiance which 
shines on him, or for the air which he 
breathes without knowing that he is breath- 
ing it ; while he lives among smiles and ca- 
resses, and regards even these, not as marks 
of indulgence, but only as proofs of the mere 
presence of those whose very countenance is 
love. The little reasoner on his own com- 
forts, and disregarder of all comforts but his 
own, may indeed be beginning to form the 
inductions which are to terminate m the be- 
lief, that the happiness of others may be in- 
strumental to his happiness ; and that the 
universe would suffer, and consequently him- 
self, as a part of the universe, be in danger 
of suffering by the spreading and multiplying 
relations of guilt to guilt, if an instance of ■ 
rapacity or cruelty were to occur in some I 
obscure cottage in a distant kingdom. But j 
though he may be beginning to make this 
philosophic analysis and generalization of the 
remote relations of things, by which crimes 
perpetrated in the most remote part of the 
world, and of a kind from which he has ne- 
ver suffered, may be conceived by him to 
have ultimately some relation to his own sel- ' 
fish enjoyment, he is surely only beginning 
to make them. His selfishness is not of 
sufficient growth to have ceased to be selfish ; 
and his morality, therefore, if morality be the 
result of fine inductions, which show the 
g^d of others to be in some measure repre- 
sentative of our own, cannot have begun to 
he developed. When he quits his sport, 
therefore, to listen to the tde which his 
nurse has promised him, suspending not this 
particular exercise only, hut the very activity 
that would be every moment urging him to 
new exercise, as he remains fixed at her 
knee in a state of quiet of every limb, that, 
but for the delightful horrors wliich he hears 
and expects to hear, would be too powerful 
to be borne ; if there be no disinterested af- 
fection then, or at least only the faint dawn- 
ing of such affections, the tale which is re- 
lated to him, however full it may be of in- 
justice and cruelty, cannot have any power- 
ful influence on his feehngs. His love of 
novelty, indeed, may be gratified by the ad- 
ventures of the generous warrior, who, at 
the peril of his own life, attacked the castle 
of the giant, and opened at last, to give li- 
berty to a hundred trembling prisoners, those 
dungeon gates which had never before been 
opened but to fling some new wretch to the 


living heap of wretchedness, or out of the 
heap already gathered, to select some one 
for torture and death. He may listen to 
such a mai’vellous tale as he would listen to 
any thing else that is equally marvellous ; 
but it is only as marvellous that he can be 
supposed to listen to it. There is no gene- 
rous interest in virtue to be gratified m his 
little heart, because, in his state of secure 
and tranquil erqoyment, he has had too little 
experience of the relations of things to know 
that vice and virtue have that great difference 
— their only difference — ^which consists in 
their likelihood of being of greater or less 
advantage or disadvantage to him. In hear- 
ing of the deliverance of the good, and of 
the punishment of the Wicked, he should have 
no thought hut of the wonderful things which 
he is to hear next. In short, according to 
the system which would represent all virtue 
to be of selfish growth, he should be that 
cold and indifferent creature which no nur- 
sery has ever seen ; and which, if every nur- 
sery saw in those who are to furnish the ma- 
ture population of other years, the earth 
would soon be an unpeopled waste, or, at 
best, a prison-house of the rapacious and the 
cruel. 

If, without having heard of any hypothe- 
ses on the subject, we were told that there 
is a period of the life of man in which a tale 
of cruelty may be related to him, and under- 
stood without exciting any emotion, and in 
which the intentional producer of misery, 
who produces it in the mere wantonness of 
power, only that he may have the delight of 
thinking that he has produced it, and the 
mild and unrepinmg sufferer whom he has 
made his victim, are regarded with equal in- 
difference, is it to his early years that we all 
should look in making our reference? or^ 
rather, is there not reason to think, that, at 
least an equal number of the estimators of 
different ages would look to years, when, if 
generous affections were the result of expe- 
rience, and grew more purely disinterested, 
as the experience of the relations of things 
extended over a larger portion of life, there 
could not be one sordid and selfish wish re- 
maining with its ancient dominion in the 
heart? ^ ^ 

But, omitting every objection that maybe 
drawn from the appearances of lively moral 
feeling, at a time when, according to the hy- 
pothesis of original insensibility to every dis- 
tinction of virtue and vice, there could be no 
moral feeling of any kind, what, I may ask, 
is the nature of the change which is suppos- 
ed to take place in this purification of selfish 
desires, and are the-, circumstances assigned 
as the cause of the purification sufficient to 
produce it? We aie absolutely regaijiless ot 
the happiness or misery of others ; and the 
actions that would lead to their happiness or 
misery seem to us to have those ciifl&rent 
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physical tendencies, but are regarded by us 
only as physically different. Such is said to 
be the state of the mind at one period. Af- 
terwards we learn to look on others with re- 
g;ard, in consequence of the pleasure which 
has flowed from them, or attended their pre- 
sence ; and not to look on them with disin- 
terested regard only, and to wish their hap- 
piness, but, which is a much more important 
circumstance, to feel that the neglect or vio- 
lation of their happiness would be attended 
with feelings of self-reproach on our part, 
essentially different from mere regret. The 
explanation proposed might, perhaps, be 
thought to account for the affection which 
we acquire for persons as well as for things 
that were previously indifferent to us ; and 
even for our wish to add to the happiness of 
those whom we love, since there scarce- 
ly can be affection without such a wish. 
But the sense of duty is something more 
than this consciousness of mere affection and 
of kind wishes. When we have failed to 
act m conformity with it, we have not a mere 
feeling of misfortune, as when we have failed 
in any wish, the success of which did not de- 
pend on ourselves ; but a moral feeling of 
self-disapprobation, for which the growth of 
mere affection, and of all the wishes to which 
affection can give rise, is insufficient to ac- 
count. Heie, then, is the important tran- 
sition which should be explained, that by 
which we pass from love that is factitious, 
to a feeling of duty that is factitious. It is this 
feeling of moral approbation or disapproba- 
tion, — the difference of common regret from 
remorse, — of common joy from the delight- 
ful complacencies of virtue, — ^which is the 
real subject in controversy; and this feeling 
the selfish system, even in that best modifi- 
cation of it which we are considering, leaves 
wholly unexplained. It asserts us to be 
selfish, but it does not show, nor even pro- 
fess to show, how we are thus selfish with 
notions of morality. 

It must never he forgotten, in estimating 
any theory of mprals, that it is not a mere 
quantity of pleasure or pain, love or dislike, 
lor which the theorist has to account ; but 
an order of moral notions, pleasant, indeed, 
in certain references to ourselves or others, 
painful in certain other references, yet essen- 
tially distinct from any varieties of mere 
physical delight or uneasiness. It is not the 
joy of a prosperous man for which he has to 
give a reason, but the complacency of a 
good conscience ; not the regret of one who 
has formed wishes of dignified station or 
wealth that are ungratified, but the re- 
morse of one who has formed guilty wishes, 
mid whose chief misery, perhaps, arises from 
the gratification of the very wishes which he 
had fortned. It is not the mere wish of 
contributing to the happiness of those whom 
ye love, but the feeling of obligation to con- 


tribute to their happiness,— and often even 
to contribute to the happiness of individuals 
for whom we feel no peculiar tenderness of 
regard. For these peculiar feelings, how- 
ever, for all that can strictly be said to be 
moral in love, or even in morality itself, 
the assertors of the selfish system do not 
think it necessary to assign any reason, 
though it is of these only that any explana- 
tion IS required : and yet they speak of their 
system as if it were a theory, not of mere 
pleasure or pain, love or dislike, but of all 
the phenomena of moral sentiment. They 
think that they have shown enough, if they 
have sho\vn how we may love our friends 
that live around us as we love our house or 
our estate ; and if they can account for this 
mere affection, they take for granted that 
our feelings of duty, virtue, obligation, and 
all the moral feelings of conscience follow of 
course. 

Even with respect to mere affection, un- 
important as this is, in a theory of morals, 
when considered as mere affection, exclusive- 
ly of all feeling of duty or moral approbation, 
— the cause assigned for the production and 
extension of this regard is far from being 
shown to be adequate. It is a cause which 
connects us only with a few individuals, and 
which is yet adduced as explanatory of feel- 
ings that are extended m vivid diffusion to 
all mankind. The associating piinciple is 
the cause to which we are directed, — that 
principle, which, in a former part of the 
course, we found to be capable of attaching 
a very high interest to objects that might be 
considered as in themselves almost indiffer- 
ent, — a snuff-box, a cane, or any other in. 
animate thing, which had long been our 
companion. But though this sort of com- 
panionship may render our ovm cane impor- 
tant to us, as if it were a symbol of our hf^)- 
piness, like the white wands and gold sticks 
that axe symbols of the dignity of office, 
this love of our ovra cane does not render 
every other walking-stick, which we may see 
in a shop, or in the hands of others, of much 
greater value, in our conception, than if we 
had been in the habit of walking without 
any support. If then it be, as is asserted, 
precisely in the same manner, that we ac- 
quire our affection for the living beings around 
us, — ^who, otherwise, would have been as in- 
different to our regard, as it is possible for a 
snuff-box or a cane to be, — is not the 
effect confined, or nearly confined, to those 
immediately around us, with whom the as- 
sociations of pleasure have been formed? 
Beyond the circle to which the magic of as- 
sociation spreads, every thing should be as 
before, or at least very nearly as before. 
For the stranger, whom we have never seen, 
in the same manner as for the snuff-box of 
[another, we should retain feelings that 
[ scarcely pass beyond indifference ; and should 
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as little look with affection on all mankind, 
in consequence of the pleasure which has at- 
tended oui intimacy with a few — if affection 
be in itself foreign to our nature, and the re- 
sult of factitious circumstances, — as we 
should look with a covetous eye on eveiy 
walking-stick, because we should feel sor- 
row, far beyond its intrinsic worth, on the 
loss of our own. If, indeed, man be natu- 
rally more precious to our affection than the 
paltry baubles of a toyshop, we may sup- 
pose, in his case, a more extensive diffusion 
of every feeling of regard. But to ascribe 
to man any original title to our love, inde- 
pendent of the use which we may learn to 
derive from him, as from a machine that 
may be instrumental to our convenience, 
would be to abandon the very principle on 
which the whole strange system of moral 
selfishness is founded. 

Even as a theory, then, of mere affection, 
the selfish theory is inadequate. But how- 
ever widely affection may be supposed to 
be spread, in consequence of the association 
and ready suggestion of pleasures received 
from a few individuals only — though it were 
admitted, that, by the remembrance of these, 
we might be led to love all the individuals of 
mankind, and loving them, to wish their 
happiness, it must still be remembered, that 
the only influence of affection, as mere affec- 
tion, is to render the happiness of others de- 
sirable, like the attainment of any other ob- 
ject of desire. Instead of washing merely 
the gratification of our sensual appetites, of j 
our intellectual curiosity, of our ambition, | 
we have now other wishes to mingle with 
these that relate to the happiness of others ; 
and we may regret that the happiness of 
others hao not been produced by certain ac- 
tions, in the same way as we may regret that 
w%have not attained the objects of any of 
our other wishes, — that we are not the pos- 
sessors of a fortunate ticket in the lottery, 
or have not had the majority of votes in an 
•election to some office of honour or emolu- 
ment. But joy and regi’et are all which we 
can feel, even m love itself ; and obligation, 
virtue, merit, the self-complacency or re- j 
morse of conscience, are as little explained 
by the growth of mere love and hatred, as *if 
every object of these affections had remained 
indifferent to us. 

We have considered, then, the selfish sys- 
tem in two aspects: first, as it represents man- 
kind as umversally, in every hour and min- 
ute of their waking existence, intent on one 
sole object, their own convenience, incapable 
of feeling any disinterested affection for an- 
other ; and therefore, when appearing to wish 
the happiness of a father, or wife, or son, or 
friend, wishing at heart only their own. We 
have afterwards considered that less sordid 
modification of the system, which supposes 
us, indeed, to have been originally as selfish 


as the other represents us to be for the 
whole course of our life ; but which does a 
little more justice to the feelings of our ma- 
turer years, by admitting that we become 
susceptible of affections that prompt us to 
act, even when our own convenience is not 
the immediate object before our eyes ; and 
in om* examination of both forms of the doc- 
trine, we have seen how incapable it is of 
explaining those notions of obligation, vir- 
tue, merit, that constitute the moral pheno- 
mena, which a theory that professes to be a 
theory of morals, ought as little to omit, as 
a theory of light to omit all notice of the ra- 
diant fluid, the properties of which it pro- 
fesses to examine, while it confines its at- 
tention to the forms of the mirrors or lenses 
which variously reflect or transmit it. 

After these two lights, in which the sys- 
tem commonly distinguished by the name of 
the Selfish System of morals has been con- 
sidered by us, there remains still one other 
light, in which it is to be viewed ; that in 
which the obligation of virtue is supposed 
to consist merely in an exclusive regard to 
our own individual eternity of happiness in 
another life ; and virtue itself to consist in 
obedience to the will of the Supreme Be- 
ing j not on account of the moral excellence 
of that Supreme Being, or of his bounty to 
us, which might seem of itself to demand 
compliances, that are the only possible ex- 
pressions of the gratitude of dependent crea.- 
tures, to him from whom their power as 
well as their happiness is derived, but with- 
out any such views of reverence or gratitude, 
at least without any such views as are in the 
I slightest degree necessary to the virtue of 
their motives, merely on account of the pow- 
er which the Euler of the universe pos- 
sesses, to give or withhold the happiness 
which is our only object. This form of the 
selfish system, which has been embraced by 
many theological UTiters of undoubted piety 
and purity, is notwithstanding, I cannot but 
think, as degrading to the human character, 
as any other form of the doctrine of absolute 
selfishness ; or rather, it is in itself the most 
degrading of all the forms which the selfish 
system can assume ; because, while the self- 
ishness which it maintains is as absolute 
and unremitting, as if the objects of person- 
al gain were to be found in the wealth or 
honours or sensual pleasures of this earth ; 
this very selfishness is rendered more offen- 
sive, by the noble image of the Deity which 
is continually presented to our mind, and 
presented in all his benevolence, not to be 
loved, but to be courted with a mockery of 
affection. The sensualist of the common 
system of selfishness, who never thinks of 
any higher object in the pursuit of the little 
pleasures which he is miserable enough to 
regard as happiness, seems to me, even in 
the brutal stupidity in which he is sunk, u 
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being mote worthy of esteem than the sel- 
fish of another life ; to whose view God is 
ever present, but who view him always only 
to feel constantly in their heart, that in lov- 
ing him who has been the dispenser of all 
the blessings which they have enjoyed, and 
who has revealed himself in the glorious 
character of the diffuser of an immortality 
of happiness, they love not the giver himself, 
but only the gifts which they have received, 
or the gifts that are promised. Yet, such is 
the influence of the mere admission of thebeing 
of a God, and of the images of holmess and 
delight which that divine name is sufficient 
to suggest, that while the common system 
of the universal selfishness of virtue has 
been received by the virtuous themselves, 
with an indignant horror, that was itself ai- 
most a confutation of the system, the equal- 
ly universal selfishness of the doctrine of 
ihese theological moralists has been receiv- 
ed, not merely without any emotion of dis- 
gust, but with the approbation and assent 
of no small portion of those who, in opposi- 
tion to the very doctnne which they have 
embraced, are truly in their hearts disinter- 
ested lovers of man, and equally disinterest- 
ed lovers and worshippers of God. 

The doctrine of the absolute selfishness of 
our homage to God, and of our social vir- 
tues, consideied as the mere conformity of 
our wills to the command of him w^ho is the 
dispenser of eternal happiness and eternal 
misery, for the sole reason of his power of 
thus dispensing happiness or misery, fuid not 
on account of his own transcendent excel- 
lence, that of itself might seem to demand 
luch a^conformity, is a doctrine of very old 
date. But the writer who in modem tunes 
has led to the widest diffusion of this doc- 
trine, IS Archdeacon Paley, the most popu- 
lar of all oiu’ ethical writers ; and one of the 
most judicious in the mere details of ethics, 
however false and dangerous I consider his 
leading doctrines to he. Virtue, he defines 
to be, ‘‘ the doing good to mankind, in obe- 
dience to the will of God, and for the sake 
of everlasting happiness.”* The last part of 
the definition is the most important part of 
the whole j for, the knowledge of this ever- 
lasting happiness he supposes to be all which 
constitutes moral obbgation ; meaning by ob- 
ligation, not any feeling of moral love, but 
the influence of happiness as an object of 
physical desire, and of pain as an object of 
physical aversion ; one or other of which is 
to follow our obedience or disobedience to 
the command of the Power who is the su- 
|>reme dispenser of both. The will of God 
is our rule, be says, but “ private happiness 
is our morive,” and thefefore our obligation. 
In short, the inducement or temptation to be 
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virtuous, which is all that constitutes our ob^ 
ligation to be virtuous, is precisely of the 
safiie kind with the inducements or tempta. 
tions. to vice, which may be said m like man- 
ner to' constitute an obligation to be vicious. 
The only difference is, that a good man — , 
that is to say, a person whom we distinguish 
by the flattering title of good — ^is more pm- 
dent than those whom we have chosen to 
denominate wicked. Both act from an ob- 
ligation which may be said to be moral in 
one case as much as m the other ; since in 
neither is disinterestedness of affection ne- 
cessaiy to virtue ; and in both there is that 
desire of pleasure which is sufficient to con- 
stitute an inducement, and therefore, in his 
acceptation of the word, which he regards as 
synonymous with inducement, an obligation. 

That we have a moral sentiment of obli- 
gation, virtue, meiit, which is very different 
from the mere inducements of pleasure near 
or remote, I surely need not attempt to de- 
monstrate to you, after the remarks already 
made on the selfish system in general. The 
doctrine of Paley differs, as you perceive, 
from the general selfish system, only by the 
peculiar importance which it very justly gives 
to everlasting happiness and misery, when 
compared with the brief pains or pleasures 
of this life. In the scale of selfish gain, it is 
a greater quantity of physical enjoyment 
which it has m view. It is a sager selfish- 
ness, but it is not less absolute selfishness 
which it maintains j and it is therefore sub- 
ject to all the objections which I mged be- 
fore at great length, and which it would now 
therefore be idle to repeat. 

One great answer obviously presents itself 
to all those selfish systems which convert the 
whole of virtue into prudence ; and make the 
differences of virtue and vice in every respect 
precisely the same in kind, as those of s?^- 
culators in the market of commerce, who 
have employed their capital more or less ad- 
vantageously, in the different bargains that 
have been offered to them. AH those sys- 
tems are, of course, intended to be faithful 
pictures of our feelings. The virtue which 
they profess to explain is the virtue which 
we feel ; and if we felt no moral approbation 
of certain actions, no moral disapprobation 
of certain other actions, it would be mani- 
festly absurd to speak of virtue or of vice. 
It IS to our consciousness, then, that we 
must look for determining the fidelity of the 
pietm*e; and what features does our con- 
sciousness exhibit ? If two individuals were 
to expose themselves to the same peril, for 
the same common friend, — and if we could 
be made to understand, that the one had no 
other motive for this apparently generous ex- 
posure, than the wish of securing a certain 
amount of happiness to himself, at some 
time, either near or remote — on earth, or 
after he has quitted earth; tlie other no mo- 
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tive but that of saving a life which was 
dearer to him than his own ; in which case 
would our feeling of moral approbation more 
strongly arise ? Is it the more selfish of the 
two whom alone we should consider, as the 
moral hero; or rather, is it not only in think- 
ing of him who forgot every thing but the 
call of friendship, and the disinterested feel- 
ing of duty which prompted him to obey the 
call, that we should feel any moral approba- 
tion whatever ? It is precisely in proportion 
as selfish happiness is absent from the mind 
of the agent, or is supposed to be absent 
from it, in any sacrifice which is made for 
another, that the moral admiration arises ; 
and what then can we think of a theory of 
this very moral admiration, which asserts it 
to arise only when it does not arise, and not 
to arise only when it does arise ? We should 
not hesitate long in rejecting a theory of flu- 
idity which should ascribe congelation to an 
increase of heat, and liquefaction to a dimi- 
nution of it ; and as little ought we to hesi- 
tate in rejecting a theory of virtue that sup-' 
poses the moral approbation which gives 
birth to our very notion of virtue, to arise 
only when the immediate motive of the agent 
has been the view of his own happiness in 
this or any other world ; and to be preclud- 
ed, therefore, by the very generosity of the 
agent, in every case in which he thought on- 
ly of the happiness of others which he could 
increase, of the misery of others which he 
could relieve. 

That part of the system of Dr. Paley, 
then, which makes the sole motive to virtue 
the happiness of the agent himself, is false as 
a picture of the feelings of moral approba- 
tion and disapprobation for which it pro- 
fesses to account. The other part of his 
system of virtue, however, which resolves it 
mto conformity to the will of God, as obey- 
^ from this motive of personal gain, may 
merit a little ^Uer investigation. 


LECTURE LXXX. 

EXAMINATION OF THE SELFISH SYSTEM CON- 
CLUDED ; EXA^HNATION OF DR. SMITH’S 
SYSTEM. 

Gentlemen, in the close of my last Lec- 
ture, after examining different modifications 
of the selfish system, I proceeded to consider 
one form of it which has not usually been 
ranked with the others, but which is not less 
absolutely selfish ; since it supposes the sole 
motive to virtue to be the view of our own 
personal advantage; the only difference being, 
that instead of fixing its desires on the quan- 
tity of pleasure which can be enjoyed in this 
life, it extends them to the greater quantity 
of pleasure which may be enjoyed by us in 


the everlasting life that awaits us; having 
still, however, no other motive than the de- 
sire of this personal enjoyment, and the cor- 
responding fear of pain, in the actions which 
may seem, but only seem, to arise from a dis- 
interested love of God, or a disinterested love 
of those whom God has committed to our 
affection. 

The greater or less quantity of pleasure, 
however, which is coveted by us, either in 
intensity or dmation, does not alter the na- 
ture of the principle which covets it ; if the 
perception of the means of gratifying our own 
individual appetite for enjoyment, whether 
the pleasure be great or slight, near or re- 
mote, brief or everlasting, be all which con- 
stitutes what is in that case strangely termed 
moral obligation : and the system of Paley, 
therefore, to which I particularly alluded, — 
a system which defines virtue to be “ the do- 
ing good to mankind, in obedience to the 
will of God, for the sake of everlasting hap- 
piness,” and which makes, not the love of 
God, nor the love of mankind, but this love 
of everlasting happiness the motive and sole 
obligation to the good which otherwise we 
should have had as little moral desire of pro- 
ducing or promoting, as of producing an equal 
or greater amount of evil, must be allowed to 
be, in its very essence, as truly selfish, as if 
it had defined virtue to be the pursuit of 
mere wealth, or fame, or of the brief digni- 
ties, or still briefer pleasures of this mortal 
existence. 

“ There is always understood to be a dif- 
ference between an act of prudence and an 
act of duty. Thus, if I distrusted a man 
who owed me money, I should reckon it an 
act of prudence to get another bound with 
him ; hut I should hardly call it an act of du- 
ty. On the other hand, it would be thought 
a very unusual and loose kind of language to 
say, that, as I had made such a promise, it 
was prudent to perform it ; or that, as my 
friend, when he went abroad, placed a box 
of jewels in my hands, it would be prudent 
in me to preserve it for him till he return- 
ed.”* 

If the most prudent labourer after his own 
selfish inteiest, without the slightest regard 
for the happiness of others, unless as that 
happiness may be instrumental to his own, 
be constantly actuated by the same moral 
motive which influences the most generous 
lovers of mankind, how strange an illusion is 
all moral sentiment, which views with such 
different feelings objects that are in every 
moral respect precisely the same. But it is 
in our emotions alone that our notions of 
morality have their rise : and how illusive, 
therefore, and radically false I should r*ther 
say, must he that system which is founded on 


* Paley’i Moral Pholoaophy, book li. chapter iit 
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tlie absolute similarity of feelings that are re- 
cognised by every bosom as absolutely (hssi- 
milar. 

Though, I trust then, it is sufficiently evi- 
dent to you, from the results of the long dis- 
cussion in which we have been engaged, that 
the moral obligation to virtue is not, as Paley 
says, the mere inducement of pleasure held 
out to us by power which we cannot disobey, 
without losing the pleasure, and encountering 
pain, but an inducement of a nobler kind, 
since pleasure, though it may lead us to be 
virtuous, may surely, as mere pleasure, if 
there be no essential distinction of it, as pm'e 
or impure, right or %vrong, often lead us into 
what we are at present accustomed to deno- 
minate vice ; and though I shall therefore not 
repeat, in application to this enlarged self- 
ishness, which extends its interested view 
through immortality, the objections previous- 
ly urged against that more limited selfishness 
which looks only to the surface of the earth, 
and to the few years in which we are to be 
moving along it, it may he of importance to 
make a few remarks on that other part of the 
doctrine of this celebrated moralist, which 
makes conformity to the will of God the rule 
of virtue. 

That virtuous actions — those actions which 
excite in us the feeling of moral approval, are 
conformable to the will of God, there can be 
no reason to doubt ; since the very universa- 
lity of this approval may be regarded as a 
sort of expression of the divine approbation. 
As little can we doubt that when the de- 
clared will of God is present to our mind, 
and we think of certain actions as command- 
ed by him, of certain other actions, as pro- 
hibited by him, and when, in desigmng or 
meditating any action, we feel that it is one 
of those which he has prohibited, there would 
arise in our mind an instant feeling of disap- 
probation, that is to say, of vice or demerit, 
in the performance of the prohibited action. 
But the question is not, whether it be virtue 
to conform our will to that of the Deity, 
when that will is revealed to us, or clearly 
implied ; for of this there can be no doubt. 
It is, whether there he not in our nature a 
principle of moral approbation, from which 
our feelings of obligation, virtue, merit, flow; 
and which operates, not independently of the 
divine will indeed, for it was the divine will 
which implanted in us this very principle ; 
but without the necessary consideration, at 
the time, of the expression of the divine will, 
and consequently without any intentional 
conformity to it or disobedience, or which in. 
our obedience itself, as often as we think of 
the divine will, is the very principle by which 
we feel the duty of such conformity. The 
mother, though she should, at the moment, 
forget altogether that there is a God in na- 
ture, woifi^still turn with moral horror from 
the thou^ of murdering the little prattler 


who is sporting at her Icnee, and who is not 
more beautiful to her eye by external charms 
and graces, than beautiful to her heart by the 
thousand tendernesses which every day and 
almost^every hour is developing ; while the 
child, who perhaps has scarcely heard that 
there is a God, or who at least is ignorant 
of any will of God, in conformity with which 
virtue consists, is still in his very ignorance 
developing those moral ^.feelings which are 
supposed to be inconsistent with such ignor- 
ance, and would not have the same feeling 
of complacency in repaying the parental ca- 
resses with acts of intentional injury, as when 
he repays them with expressions of recipro- 
cal love. Of all the mothers who, at this 
moment, on the earth, are exercised, and vir- 
tuously exercised, in maternal duties, around 
the cradles of their infants, there is perhaps 
not one who is thinking that God has com- 
manded her to love her offspring, and to per- 
form for them the many offices of love that 
are necessary for preserving the lives which 
are so dear to her. The expression of the 
divine will, indeed, not merely gives us new 
and nobler duties to perform ; it gives a new 
and nobler delight also to the very duties 
which our nature prompts, but still there are 
duties which our natme prompts, and the 
violation of which is felt as moral wiong, ♦ 
even when God is known and worshipped 
only as a demon of power, still less bene- 
volent than the very barbarians who howl 
aromid his altar in their savage sacrifice. 

But for the principle of moral approbation 
which the divine being has fixed in our na- 
ture, the expression of his will would itself 
have no moral power, whatever physical pain 
or pleasure it might hold out to our prudent 
choice. It may be asked, why should we 
obey the divine command, with as much rea- 
son as it may he asked, why should we lo'^^5 
our parents or our country ? and our only an- 
swer to both questions, as far as morality can 
be said to be concerned, or any feeling dif- 
ferent from that of a mere calculation of phy- 
sical loss or gain, is, that such is our nature ; 
that, in considering the command of God, 
our greatest of benefactors, or in considering 
the happiness of our parents, our country, 
mankind, which it is in our power to pro- 
mote, we feel that to act in conformity with 
these, will be followed by our moral appro- 
bation ; as to act in opposition to them will 
be followed by inevitable self-reproach. 
There is a principle of moral discrimination 
already existing m us, that, even when we 
conform our conduct to the divine will, is the 
very principle by which we have felt the du- 
ty of this delightful conformity ; and if there 
be no such principle in our nature, by which 
we discover the duty of the conformity, it is 
surely very evident that there can be no such 
; duty to he felt, any more than there can be 
[ colour to the blind, or melody to the deaf 
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God may be loved by us, or feared by us. 
He may be loved by us as the source of all 
our blessings, conferred or promised. -He 
may be feared by us as a being who has the 
power of inflicting on us eternal anguish. 
In one of these views, we may, when we 
obey him, act fiom gratitude; in the other, 
from a sense of the evils which we have to 
aread in offending him. But if it be a duty 
of gi-atitude to obey God, we must previous- 
ly have been capable of knowing that gi’ati- 
tude is a virtue, as much as we must have 
been capable of knowing the power of God, 
befoie we could have known to fear his aw- 
ful dominion. We consider the Deity as 
possessing the highest moial perfection : but 
in that theological view ofmorality which ac- 
knowledges no mode of estimating excellence 
beyond that divine command itself, whatever 
it might have been, these words are abso- 
lutely meaningless ; since if, instead of what 
we now term virtue, he had commanded on- 
^y what we now term vice, his command 
must still have been equally holy. If indeed 
the system of Paley, and of other theological 
moralists, were just, what excellence beyond 
the excellence of mere power, could we dis- 
cover in that di\une being whom we adore as 
the supreme goodness, still more than we i 
fear him as the omnipotent? God has, in- j 
deed, commanded certain actions, and it is 
our virtue to conform our actions to his ^vlIl ; 
but if the virtue depend exclusively on obe- 
dience to the command, and if there be no 
peculiar moral excellence in the actions com * 
manded, he must have been equally adorable, 
though nature had exhibited only appear- 
ances of unceasing malevolence in its author; 
and eveiy command which he had delivered 
to his creatures had been only to add new 
voluntary miseries to the physical miseries 
l^ich already sui rounded them. In the sys- 
tem of Hobbes, which considers law itself as 
constituent of. moral right, a tyrant, if his 
ower of enacting law be sufficiently estab- 
shed, is not to be distinguished, in his very 
tyranny, from the generous sovereign of the 
free; because the measme of light is to be 
found m his will alone. In the system of 
Paley, in like manner, if virtue be conformi- 
ty to the will of God, whatever that will may 
be, and there be no moral measure of the ex- 
cellence of that will itself, God and the most 
malignant demon have no moral difference 
to our heait, but as the one and not the 
other is the irresistible sovereign of the uni- 
verse. 

The will of God, then, though it is un- 
questionably the source of virtue, in the most 
important sense — as it was his will that form- 
ed all the principles of our constitution, of 
.which the principle of moral approbation is 
one — ^is not the source of virtue in the sense 
in which that phrase is understood by some 
theological writers as limited to tlie meie 


declaration of his will, sanctioned by punish- 
ment and reward. There is an earlier law 
of God, which he has written in our hearts ; 
and the desire of our mere personal happi- 
ness or misery, in this or in another woild, 
is tiiily an object of our approbation, not the 
souice of it, since the love of mere selfish 
enjoyment is at least as powerfully the mo- 
tive to vice, in some cases, as it is in other 
cases the motive to viitiie. We do not 
merely submit to the will of God as we sub- 
mit to any power which it is impossible for 
us to resist. We feel that it would be not 
impiudence only, hut guilt, to wish to dis- 
obey it We seek, in the constitution of 
om* nature, the reason which leads us to ap- 
prove morally of the duty of this conformity 
of our will to his beneficent and supreme 
will ; and we find, in one of the essential 
principles of our nature, the moral reason 
which we seek. 

After this examination of the various sys- 
tems, which may be considered as more or 
less directly opposed to the belief of that 
principle of moral feeling — ^the original sus- 
ceptibility of moral emotion on the contem- 
plation of certain actions — ^for which I have 
contended, there is still one system which 
deseives to be considered by us, in relation 
to this belief, not as being subversive of mo- 
rality, in any one of its essential distinctions, 
but as appearing to fix morality on a basis 
that is not sufficiently firm ; with the disco- 
veiy of the instability of which, therefore, the 
virtues that are represented as supported on 
It, might be considered as themselves unsta- 
ble ; as the statue, though it be the image of 
a god, or the column, though it be a part of 
a sacred temple, may fall, not because it is 
not sufficiently cohesive and firm in itself, 
but because it is too massy for the feeble pe- 
destal on which it has been placed. 

The system to which I allude, is that 
which is delivered by Dr. Smith, in his The- 
ory of Moral Sentiments, — a work unques- 
tionably of the first lank in a science which 
I cannot but regard, as to man, the most in- 
teresting of sciences. Profound in thought, 
it exhibits, even when it is most profound, 
an example of the graces with which a sage 
imagination knows how to adorn the simple 
and majestic form of science, that is se- 
vere and cold, only to those who are them- 
selves cold and severe, as in those very gra- 
ces it exhibits, in like manner, an example of 
the reciprocal embellishment which imagina- 
tion receives from the sober dignity of truth. 
In its minor details and illustrations, indeed, 
it may be consideied as presenting a model 
of philosophic beauty, of which all must ac- 
knowledge the po\wr, who are not disqua- 
lified by their very natui'e for the admiration 
and enjoyment of intellectual excellence ; so 
dull of understanding as to shrin^ with a 
iiainful consciousness of incapacity at the 
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very appearance of refined analysis, or so dull 
and cold of heart, as to feel no charm in the 
delightful varieties of an eloquence that, in 
the illustration and embellishment of the no- 
blest truths, seems itself to live and harmo- 
nize with those noble sentiments which it 
adorns. 

It is chiefly in its minor analyses, howev- 
er, that I conceive the excellence of this ad- 
mirable work to consist. Its leading doc- 
trine I am far from admitting. Indeed it 
seems to me as manifestly false, as the great- 
er number of its secondary and minute delinea- 
tions appear to me faithful, to the fine lights, 
and faint and flying shades, of that moral na- 
ture which they represent. 

According to Dr. Smith, we do not im- 
mediately approve of certain actions, or dis- 
approve of certain other actions, when we 
have become acquainted with the intention 
of the ^ent, and the consequences, benefi- 
cial or injurious, of what he has done. All 
these we might know thoroughly, without 
a feeling of the slightest approbation or dis- 
approbation. It IS necessary, before any 
moral sentiment arise, that the mind should 
go through another process, that by which 
we seem for the time to enter into the feel- 
ings of the agent, and of those to whom his 
action has relation in its consequences, or in- 
tended consequences, beneficial or injurious. 
If, by a process of this kind, on considering 
all the circumstances in which the agent was 
placed, we feel a complete sympathy with 
the passions or calmer emotions that actuat- 
ed him, and with the gratitude of him who 
was the object of the action, we approve of 
the action itself as right, and feel the merit 
of the agent ; our sense of the propriety of 
the action depending on our sympathy with 
the agent, our sense of the merit of the 
agent on our sympathy with the object of 
the action. If our sympathies be of an op- 
posite kind, we disapprove of the action it- 
self as improper, that is to say, imsuitable to 
the circumstances, and ascribe not merit but 
demerit to the agent. In sympathizing with 
the gratitude of others, we should have re- 
garded the agent as worthy of reward ; in 
sympathizing with the resentment of others, 
we regard him as worthy of punishment. 

Such is the supposed process in estimat- 
ing the actions of others.^ When we regard 
our own conduct we in some measure re- 
verse this process ; or rather, by a process 
still more refined, we imagine others sympa- 
thizing with us, and sympathize with their 
sympathy. We consider how our conduct 
- would appear to an impartial spectator. We 
approve of it, if it be that of which we feel 
that he woidd approve we disapprove of 
it if it b^hat which we feel by the experi- 
ence of our own former emotions, when we 
^ have ou^lves, in similar circumstances, es- 
timated ike actions of otkers, would excite 


his disapprobation. We are able to form a 
judgment as to our o^vn conduct, therefore, 
because we have previously judged of the 
moral conduct of others, that is to say, have 
preriously sympathized with the feelings of , 
others ; and but for the presence, or sup 
posed presence, of some impartial spectator, 
as a mirror to represent to us ourselves, we 
should as little have known the beauty or 
deformity of our own mopal character, as we 
should have kno^vn the beauty or ugliness oi 
our external features without some mirror to 
reflect them to our eye. 

In this brief outline of Dr. Smith’s sys- 
tem, I have of course confined myself to the 
leading doctrine, of which his theory is the 
development. If this doctrine of the ne- 
cessary antecedence of sympathy to our mo- 
ral approbation or disapprobation be just, 
the system may be admitted, even though 
many of his minor illustrations should appear 
to be false. If this primary doctrine be not 
just, the system, however ingenious and just 
in its explanation of many phenomena of the 
mind, must fail as a theory of our moral sen- 
timents. 

To derive our moral sentiments, which 
are as universal as the actions of mankind 
that come under our review, from the occa- 
sional sympathies, that warm or sadden ua 
with joys and gnefs and resentments which 
are not our own, seems to me, I confess, 
very nearly the same sort of error as it would 
be to derive the waters of an ever-flowing 
stream from the sunshine or shade which 
may occasionally gleam over it. That we 
have a principle of social feeling, which, in 
its rapid participation of the vivid emotions 
of others, seems to identify us in many cases 
with the happy or the sorrowful, the grateful 
or the indignant, it is impossible to deny- 
But this sympathy, quick as it truly is ^ 
arise, in cases in which the primary feelings 
are vivid and strongly marked? is not a per- 
petual accompaniment of every action of 
every one around us. There must be some 
vividness of feeling in others, or the display 
of vividness of feeling, or at least such a si- 
tuation as usually excites vivid feeling, of 
some sort, in those who are placed in it, to 
call the sympathy itself into action. In the 
number of petty affairs which are hourly be- 
fore our eyes, what sjnnpathy is felt either 
with those who are actively or those who 
are passively concerned, when the agent him- 
self performs his little offices with emotions 
as slight as those which the objects of his 
actions reciprocally feel ? Yet, in these cases, 
we are as capable of judging, and approve or 
disapprove, not with the same livehness of 
emotion indeed, but with as accurate estima- 
tion of merit or demerit, as when we consi- 
der the most heroic sacrifices which the vir- 
tuous can make, or the most atrocious crimes 
of which the sordid and the cruel caa be 
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guilty. It is not the absolute vividness of 
our emotion, however, but its mere corre- 
spondence in degree with the emotion of 
others, which afiects our estimates of the 
propriety of their actions ; and it must be 
remembered, that it is not any greater or less 
vividness of our sympathetic feeling, but the 
accuracy of our estimation of merit and de- 
merit, whether great or slight, by the sym- 
pathetic feelings supposed, which is the on- 
ly point in question. There is no theory of 
our moral distinctions, which supposes that 
we axe to approve equally of all actions that 
are right, and to disapprove equally of all ac- 
tions which are wrong ; but it is essential to 
one theory — that theory which we are con- 
sidering — ^that there should he no feeling of 
right or wrong, merit or dement, and conse- 
quently no moral estimation whatever, where 
there *is no previous sympathy in that parti- 
cular case. The humblest action, theiefore, 
which we denominate right, must have 
awakened our sympathy as much as those 
glorious actions which we are never weary 
of extolling, in the very commendation of 
which we think not of the individual only 
with thankfulness, but with a sort of proud 
delight of ourselves, of our country, of the 
common nature of man, as ennobled by the 
virtue, that, instead of receiving dignity from 
the homage of our praises, confers dignity on 
the very giatitude and reverence which offer 
them. If we were to think only those ac- 
tions right in which our sympathy is excited, 
the class of indifferent actions would com- 
prehend the whole life, or nearly the whole 
life, of almost all the multitude of those 
around us, and indeed of almost all man- 
kind. A few great wrtues and great ini- 
quities would still remain in our system of 
practical ethics, to be applauded or censur- 
^ ; but the morality of the common tran- 
sactions of life, which, though less import- 
ant in each -particular case, is, upon the 
whole, more important from its extensive dif- 
fusion, would disappear altogether as mo- 
rality, as that which it is right to observe, 
and wrong to omit, and though it might still 
be counted useful, would admit of no higher 
denomination of praise. The supposed ne- 
cessary universality then, in our moral senti- 
ments, of that which, however frequent, is 
surely far from universal, would of itself 
seem to me a sufficient objection to the the- 
ory of Dr. Smith. 

Even if the sympathy for which he con- 
tends were as universal as it is absolutely 
necessary for the ti’uth of his theory that it 
should be, it must still be admitted that our ; 
sympathy is, in degree at least, one of the 
most irregular and seemingly capricious of 
pnnciples in the constitution of the mind ; 
and on this very account, therefore, not Amry 
likely to be the commensurable test or stand- 
ard of feelings so regular, upon the whole, as 


our general estimates of right and wrong. 
But though it would be very easy to show 
the force of this objection, I hasten from it, 
and from all objections of this kind to that 
which seems to me to be the essential error 
of the system. 

This essential error, the greatest of all 
possible systematic errors, is no less than 
the assumption, in every case, of those very 
moral feelings which are supposed to flow 
from syinpath3r, the assumption of them as 
I necessarily existing before that very sympa- 
thy in which they are said to originate. 

Let us allow, then, every thing which we 
can suppose it possible for the author of the 
theory to have claimed, let us admit that 
the sympathy of which he speaks, instead of 
being limited to a few cases of vivid feeling, 
is as universal as he contends, that it is as 
little variable in kind, or in degree, as our 
notions of right and wrong, and, in short, 
that it IS in perfect accordance with our mo* 
ral sentiments ; even though, with all these ad- 
missions, we were to admit also the very pro- 
cess which Dr. Smith supposes to take place 
exactly in the manner which he supposes, it 
would be very evident, that still, after so many 
important concessions, the moral sentiments 
could not be regarded as having their source 
in the sympathy, but as preceding it ; or, if 
no moral sentiments of any kind preceded it, 
the sympathy itself could not afford them 
more than a mirror, which reflects to us, 
from the opposite landscape, the sunny hill, 
the rock, and the trees, gleaming through 
the spray of the waterfall, could of itself, 
without any external light, produce all that 
beautiful variety of colours with which it de- 
lights our vision, as if it were the very 
scene on which we have loved to gaze. 

Let us consider, then, with a little nicer 
analysis, the process of which Dr. Smith 
speaks, admitting the sympathy for which he 
contends, and admitting it m the fullest ex- 
tent which can be conceived necessary to his 
theory. 

In this theory, as you have seen, he has 
separated our feeling of the' propriety or im- 
propriety of the action from our feeling of 
the merit or demerit of the agent, ascribing the 
one to our sympathy with the emotions of the 
agent in the circumstances in which he was 
placed, the other to our sympathy with the gra- 
titude or resentment of those who have been 
affected by the action. I have already endea- 
voured to show you, that we have only one 
feeling of approvableness, arising on the con^ 
templation of an action, which, as variously 
referred to the agent or to the action consi- 
dered abstractly, is at once the felt propriety 
of the action, and the felt merit of the agent. 
Indeed, it seems to me as absurd suppose 
that we can conceive an action to he wrong, 
in the moral sense of that word, without any 
notion of the demerit of the voluntary agent. 
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or conceive the demerit of the voluntary 
agent, without any notion of the impropriety 
of his action, as it would he to suppose that 
we can imagine a circle without a centre, or 
a centie without a circle. But let us adopt, 
without objection, the supposed analysis 
which Dr. Smith has made of our moral 
sentiments, and admit, that, in the consti- 
tution of these, there are two distinct feel- 
ings that give occasion to corresponding mo- 
ral notions of propriety and merit, which one 
of these feelings alone could not have pro- 
duced ; in short, let us admit, that we might 
have conceived an action to be morally 
wrong, without any demerit on the part of 
the agent, or have conceived the greatest de- 
merit on his part, without any moral impro- 
priety in his action. 

The first supposed sympathy which we 
have to consider, is that which is said to 
give occasion to our moral estimates of ac- 
tions as proper or improper, without regard 
to the merit or dement of the agent, that 
are felt by us only through the medium of 
another sympathy. 

This notion of moral propriety or impro- 
pnety, we are told, could not have been pro- 
duced in us by the most attentive consider- 
ation of the action, and of all its circum- 
stances; another process must intervene. 
We feel the propriety of the action, only 
because we sympathize with the agent. We 
make his circumstances our own, and, our 
passion being in unison with his, we regal'd 
it as suitable to the circumstances, and there- 
fore as morally proper. 

If we have, indeed, previous notions of 
moral right and wrong, or some other source 
in which they may be found, this belief of 
the propriety of certain feelings that accord 
with ours, might he sufficiently intelligible ; 
but the most complete sympathy of feelings, 
the most exact accordancy, is not sufficient to 
constitute or give rise to the moral senti- 
ments of which we are treating ; when there 
is nothing more than a sympathy of feelings, 
without that previous moral sentiment, which, 
in Dr. Smith’s system, we must always ta- 
citly presuppose. In the very striking emo- 
tions of taste, for example, we may feel, on 
the perusal of the same poem, the perform- ! 
ance of the same musical air, the sight of 
the same picture, or statue, a rapture or 
disgust, accordant with the rapture or dis- 
gust expressed by another reader, or listen- 
er, or spectator ; a sympathy far more com- 
plete than takes place in our consideration 
of the eircumstances in \^’hich he may have 
had to regulate his conduct in any of the 
common affairs of life ; in which our second- 
ary emo^n, if it be at all excited, is excited 
but fain^ If mere accordance of emotion, 
then, imply the feeling of moral excellence 
of any sort, we should certainly feel a moral 
r^ard for all whose taste coincides with 


ours ; yet, however gratifying the sympathy 
in such a case may he, we do not feel, in 
consequence of this sympathy, any morality 
in the taste that is most exactly accordant 
with oifr own. There is an agreement of 
emotions, a sort of physical suitableness that 
is felt by us of the emotions, as effects to 
the works of art as causes, but nothing more ; 
and if we had not a principle of moral appro- 
bation, by which, independently of sympa- 
thy, and previously to it, we regaid actions 
as right, the most exact sympathy of pas- 
sions would, in like manner, have been a 
proof to us of an agreement of feelings, but 
of nothing more. It proves to us more, be- 
cause the emotions, which we compare with 
our own, are recognised by us as moral feel- 
ings, independently of the mere agreement. 
We do not merely share the sentiments of 
the agent, but w^e share his moral isenti- 
ments, the recognition of which, as moral 
sentiments, has preceded our very sympa- 
thy. 

Why is it that we regard emotions which 
do not harmonize with our own, not merely 
as unlike to ours, which is one view of them ; 
but as morally improper, which is a veiy dif- 
ferent view of them ? It must surely be, be- 
cause we regard our own emotions which 
differ from them as morally proper; and, 
if we regard our ovti emotions as proper, 
before we can judge the emotions which do 
not harmonize with them to be improper 
on that account, what influence can the sup- 
posed^ sympathy and comparison have had, 
in giving birth to that moral sentiment which 
preceded the comparison? They show us 
only feelings that differ from ours, and that 
are improper because ours are proper. The 
sympathy, therefore, on which the feeling oi 
propriety is said to depend, assumes the pre- 
vious belief of that very propriety; or, ^ 
there be no previous belief of the moral suit- 
ableness of our own emotions; there can be 
no reason, from the mere dissonance of other 
emotions with ours, to regard these disso- 
nant emotions as morally unsuitable to the 
circumstances in which they have arisen. 
We may, perhaps, conceive them to be phy- 
sically uniuitable, in the same manner as we 
regard the taste as erroneous, which approves 
of poetry as sublime that to us appears bom- 
bastic or mean ; but we can as little feel 
any moral regard in the one case as in the 
other, unless we have previously distinguish- 
ed the one set of emotions as moral emo- 
tions, the other set as emotions of taste. 

With respect to the former of the two 
sympathies, then, which Dr. Smith regards 
as essential to our moral sentiments, the 
sympathy from which he supposes us to de- 
rive our notions of actions, as right or wrong, 
proper or improper, — ^that is to say, as mo- 
rally suitable or unsuitable to the circum- 
stances in which the action takes place : we 
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have seen that it assumes, as independent of 
the sympathy, the veiy feelings to which the 
sympathy is said to give rise. 

Let us next consider the latter of the two 
sjTnpathies, to which we are said to owe our 
notion of merit or demerit in the agent, as 
distinct from the propriety or impropriety of 
iiis action. 

These sentiments of merit or demerit 
Arise, we are told, ppt from any direct con- 
sideration of the agent and of the circum- 
stances of his action, but from our sympathy 
with the gratitude or resentment of those 
who have derived benefit or injury, or at 
least whom he is supposed to have wished 
to denve benefit or injiuy, from that good 
pr evil which he purposed. If, on consider- 
ing the circumstances of the case, we feel 
that our emotions of this sort would, in a si- 
milar situation, harmonize with theirs; we 
regard the agent in the same light in which 
they regard him, as worthy of reward in the 
one case, or of punishment m the other, 
that is to say, as having moral merit or de- 
ment. 

If our sense of merit were confined to cases 
m which the action had a direct relation to 
others, with whose gratitude we might be 
supposed to sympathize, this theory of merit 
would at least be more distinctly conceivable. 
But what are we to think of cases in which 
the action begins and terminates, without a 
thought of the happiness of others, in the 
amelioration of the individual himself ; of sa- 
crifices resolutely but silently made to the 
mere sense of duty ; the voluntary relinquish- 
ment of luxurious indulgences ; the struggle, 
and at last the victory over appetites and 
passions that are felt to be inconsistent with 
the sanctity of virtue ; and over habits, still 
more difficult to be subdued than the very 
appetites or passions which may have given 
them their power ? In such cases, our sense 
of the merit of the victor in this noble strife, 
when we do not think of the gratitude of a 
single individual, because there is, m truth, 
no gratitude of which to think, is, notwith- 
standing, as vivid as if we had around us 
whole families and tribes of the grateful to 
excite our sympathy, and to continue to har- 
monize with It. The world, indeed, the 
great community of individuals, it may be 
said, is truly benefited by every in ci ease of 
virtue in any one of the individuals who 
Eompose it ; and it may be possible, in this 
way, to invent some species of gratitude of 
the whole multitude of mankind, that may be 
supposed to awake our sympathy, and thus 
to make us feel a merit even in such cases, 
■which otherwise w^e should not have felt. 
But, though it may be possible for us, with 
due care and effort of thought, to invent this 
abstract or remote gratitude with which ours 
may be supposed to harmonize, can it be 
imagined by any one but the most obstinate 


defender of a system, that this strange sym- 
pathy, of which no one perhaps has been 
conscious in any case, truly and constantly 
takes place whenever we thus approve ; that 
we do not feel any merit whatever in the 
voluntary privations which virtue makes, till 
we have previously excited ourselves to ad- 
mire them, by reflecting on a grateful world ? 
Such a reflex thankfulness, if it occur at all, 
does not occur to one of many thousands, 
who require, for their instant perception of 
the merit, only the knowledge of the sacri- 
fices of present enjoyment wffiich have been 
made, and of the pure motives which led to 
the sacrifices. It is not only the Hercules 
who freed the world from robbers and mon- 
sters that we admire. We admire, at least, 
as much, in the beautiful ancient allegory, the 
same moral hero when he resisted the charms 
and the solicitations of Pleasure herself. The 
choice of Hercules, indeed, is fabulous. But 
the choice which he is fabled to have made, 
has been the choice of the virtuous of every 
age ; and, m every age, the sacrifices inter- 
nally and silently made to duty and con- 
science, have been ranked in merit with the 
sacrifices which bad for their direct object 
the happiness of others, and for their im- 
I mediate reward the gratitude of the happy. 

I Why is it that we look with so much honour 
on the martyr in those early ages of persecu- 
tion, which, collecting around the victim eveiy 
instrument of torture, required of him only a 
few grains of incense to be thrown before a 
statue, more noble, indeed, than the imper- 
ial murderer whom it represented, but still 
only a statue, the effigy of a being of human 
: form, who, under the purple which clothed 
him, with the diadem and the sceptre and 
the altar, far from being a god, was himself 
one of the lowest of the things w'hich God 
j had made ' When placed thus between 
idolatry and every form of bodily anguish, 
with life and guilt before him, and death and 
innocence, the hero of a pure faith looked 
fearlessly on the cross or on the stake, and 
calmly and without -wrath on the statue 
which he refused to worship, and on all the 
ready ministers of cruelty, that were rejoic- 
ing in the new -work which they had to per- 
form, and the new amusement which they 
were to give to the impatient crowd, — do we 
feel that there was no merit in the magna- 
nimity, because we’ cannot readily discover 
some gratitude which we may participate ? 
or, if we do feel any meiit, is it only on ac- 
count of some gratitude which we have at 
last succeeded in discovering? We do not 
think of any thankfulness of man. We think 
only of God and virtue, and of the heroic 
sufferer, to whom God and virtue were 
all, and the suffering of such a moment no- 
thing. 

That our feeling of merit, then, is not a 
reflected gratitude, but arises from the direct 
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contemplation of the meritorious action,' 
might, if any proof were necessary, appear 
sufficiently evident from the equal readiness 
of this feeling to arise in cases in which it 
would be difficult to discover any gratitude 
with which we can be supposed to sympa- 
thize, and in which the individual himself, 
and the circumstances of his action, are all 
that is before us. But though this and eveiy 
other objection to Dr. Smith’s theory of our 
feeling of merit were to be abandoned, there 
would still remain the great objection, that 
the sympathy which he supposes in this case, 
as in that formerly examined by us, pro- 
ceeds on the existence of that very moral 
sentiment which it is stated by him to pro- 
duce. 

We discover the merit of the agent in any 
case, it is said, by that sympathetic tendency 
of our nature, in consequence of which, on 
considering any particular action, we place 
ourselves in the situation of those who are 
benefited by the action, when, if we feel an 
emotion of gratitude hke theirs, we of course 
consider the agent himself as meritorious, 
worthy of the reward of which they consider 
him to be worthy ; and, in like manner, on 
considering any action ofinjustice or malevo- 
lence, we feel the demerit of the agent by 
sympathizing with the resentment of those 
whom the action has injured. 

Such is the process asserted. But wjiat 
is it that is tiuly supposed in this pro- 
cess, as distinguishing the sympathetic and 
secondary feelings, fiom the primaiy feel- 
ings of those who were directly concern- 
ed? 

We place ourselves in the situation of 
others, or, rather, without willing it, or know- 
ing the change till it is producei we feel 
ourselves, by some sudden illusion, as if 
placed in their situation. In this imaginary 
sameness of circumstances we have feelings 
similar to theirs. They view their benefac- 
tor as worthy of reward. We, therefore, 
considering for the moment the benefit as if 
conferred on us, regard him likewise as wor- 
thy of reward : or if they consider him wor- 
thy of punishment, we too consider him wor- 
thy of punishment. Their gratitude or re- 
sentment is founded on real benefit received, 
or real injuiy. Our gratitude or resentment 
is founded on the illusive momentary belief 
of benefit or injury. But this difference of 
reality and illusion in the circumstances 
which give occasion to them, is the only dif- 
ference of the feelmgs j unless, indeed, that 
as the illusion cannot be of very long con- 
tinuance, and is, probably, even while it 
lasts, less powerful than the reality, our 
sympathetic feelinp, however similar in 
kind, ma5#be supposed to be weaker in de- 
gree* 

The effect of the sympathy, then, being 
only to transfuse into our breasts the grati- 


tude or resentment of those who have been 
immediately benefited or injured by any ge- 
nerous or malevolent action, if the original 
gratitude imply belief of merit m the object 
of the gratitude, and the original resentment 
imply belief of demerit in its object, we 
may, by our sympathy with these direct 
original feelmgs, be impressed with similar 
belief of meiit or dement. But, in this 
case, it is equally evident that if our reflex 
gratitude and resentment involve notions of 
merit and dement, the original gratitude 
and resentment which we feel by reflection 
must in like manner have involved them; 
and must even have involved them with 
more vivid feeling, since the difference of 
vividness was the chief or only circumstance 
of difference in the direct and the sympa- 
thetic emotions. The sympathy, then, to 
which we are supposed to owe our'mora. 
sentiments of merit and demerit, presup- 
poses those very sentiments ; since the feel- 
ings which arise in us by sympathy, only 
from the illusion by which we place our- 
selves in the situation of others, must, in 
those who were truly in that very situation, 
have arisen directly with at least equal pow- 
er. It is some previous gratitude with 
which we sympathize ; it is some previous 
resentment with which we sympathize : and 
merit is said to be only that worthiness of 
reward which the gratitude itself implies, 
and demerit that worthiness of punishment 
which is implied in the primaiy resentment. 
If the feeling of gi'atitude implied no notion 
of any relation of worthiness, which our be- 
nefactor’s generosity bears to the reward 
which we wish that we were capable of be- 
stowing on him, and oiur resentment, in like 
manner, implied no notion of a similar rela- 
tion of the injustice or cruelty of him who 
has injured us, to that punishment of his (r^- 
fence which we wish and anticipate, we 
might then, indeed, be ohhged to seek some 
other source of these felt relations. But if 
the actual gi-atitude or resentment of those 
who have profited or suffered imply no feel- 
ings of merit or demerit, we may be certain, 
at least, that in whatever source we are to 
strive to discover these feelings, it is not in 
the mere reflection of a fainter gratitude or 
resentment that we can hope to find them. 
After admitting to Dr. Smith, then, 
every thing which he could he supposed t<i 
claim, or even to wish to claim, with respect 
to the universality, the steadiness, and the 
vividness of our sympathetic feelings, we 
have seen, that in both the sympathies 
which he supposes to take place, that from 
which we are said to derive our moral sen- 
timents of the propriety or impropriety of 
actions, and that from which we ai'e said, in 
like manner, to derive our moral sentiments 
of merit or dement in the agent, the process 
to which he ascribes the origin of these mo- 
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ral sentiments cannot even be understood 
without the belief of their previous exist- 
ence. The feelings with which we sympa- 
thize are themselves fhoral feelings or senti- 
ments; or if they are not moral feelings, 
the reflection of them from a thousand 
breasts cannot alter their nature. 


LECTURE LXXXL 

EXAMINATION OF DE. SMITH’S SYSTEM CON- 
CLUDED ; EECAPITULATION OF THE DOC- 
TRINES OF MORAL APPROBATION. 

My last Lecture, Gentlemen, was chiefly 
employed in considering a theory of our mo- 
ral sentiments which has been stated and 
defended with great eloquence by one of the 
profoundest philosophers whom our country 
and our science can boast ; a theory which 
founds our moral sentiments, not on the di- 
rect contemplation of the actions which we 
term virtuous, but on a sympathy, which it 
is impossible for us not to feel, with the 
emotions of the agent in the circumstances 
in which he has been placed, and with the 
emotions also of those to whom his actions 
have been productive of benefit or inju^; 
our direct sympathy with the agent giving 
rise to our notion of the propriety of his ac* 
tion, our indirect sympathy with those 
whom his actions have benefited or injured 
giving rise to our notions of merit or deme- 
rit in the agent himself. Both these sup- 
posed sympathies I examined with a more 
minute review than that to which they have 
usually been submitted ; and, in both cases 
we found, that even though many other 
strong objections to which the theory is lia- 
% were abandoned, and though the process 
for which the theorist contends were allow- 
ed to tahe place to the fullest extent to 
which he contends for it, his system would 
stiU be liable to the insuperable objection, 
that the moral sentiments which he ascribes 
to our secondary feelings of mere sympathy, 
are assumed as previously existing in those 
original emotions with which the secondary 
feelings are said to be in imison. If those 
to whom an action has directly related are 
incapable of discovering, by the longest and 
minutest examination of it, however much 
they may have been benefited by it or injur- 
ed, and intentionally benefited or injured, 
any traces of right or wrong, merit or de- 
merit, in the performer of the action, those 
whose sympathy consists merely in an illu- 
sory participation of the same interest, can- 
not sm-ely derive, from the fainter reflex 
feelings, that moral knowledge which even 
the more vivid primary emotions were in- 
capable of affording, any more than we can 
be supposed to acquire, from the most faith- 


ful echo, important truths that were never 
uttered by the voices which it reflects. The 
utmost influence of the liveliest sympathy 
can be only to render the momentary feel- 
ings the same, as if the identity of situation 
with the object of the sympathy were not 
illusive, but real ; and what it would be im- 
possible for the mind to feel, if really exist- 
ing in the circumstances supposed, it must 
be impossible for it also to feel, when it be- 
lieves itself to exist in them, and is affected- 
in the same manner, as if truly that very 
mind with whose emotions it sympathizes. 

If, indeed, we had previously any moral 
notions of actions as right or wrong, we 
might very easily judge of the propriety or 
impropriety of the sentiments of others, ac- 
cording as our own do or do not sympa- 
thize with them; and it is this previous 
feeling of propriety or impropriety which 
Dr. Smith tacitly assumes, even in contend- 
ing for the exclusive influence of the sympa- 
thy, as itself the original source of every 
moral sentiment. The sentiments of others 
could not fail, indeed, in that case to appear 
to us proper, if they coincided with senti- 
ments which we had before, in our ovm 
mind, recognised as proper, or morally suit- 
able to the circumstances ; improper if they 
differed from these. But if we have no 
previous moral notions whatever, the most 
exact sympathy of feelings can tell us only 
that our feelings are similar to the feelings 
of some other person, which they may be as 
much when they are vicious as when they 
are virtuous, or when they are neither vir- 
tuous nor vicious ; the most complete dis- 
sonance, in like manner, can tell us only 
that our feelings are not similar to those of 
some other person. When another calls 
scarlet or green what we have previously 
felt to be scarlet or gieen, we think that his 
vision and ours agree ; but we presuppose, 
in him as in ourselves, that visual sensibility 
which distinguished the colours, and we do 
not consider him an object of moral regard, 
because his vision coincides with ours. When 
he is affected with a delightful emotion si- 
milar to ours, on the contemplation of a 
work of art, we acknowledge mentally, and 
are pleased perhaps with this coincidence 
of taste. But the coincidence does not 
seem to us to be that which constitutes the 
emotion of taste. 'On the contrary, it pre- 
supposes in both an independent susceptibi- 
lity of these emotions, by which we should, 
individually, have admired what is beauti 
ful, and distinguished from it what is ugly, 
though no one had been present with us to 
participate our sentiments. When, in like 
manner, we admire, with vivid approbation, 
some generous action, — that is to say, ac- 
cording to Dr. Smith’s language, when we 
sympathize with the feelings of any one in 
the circumstances in which he has been 
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placed, we have a coincidence of feelings, 
indeed, as exact, though probably not more 
exact, than in a case of simple vision or ad- 
miration of some work of art, in which no 
moral sentiment was felt ; and this very co- 
incidence, in like manner, presupposes a ca- 
pacity of distinguishing and admiring what 
is right, without which there would have 
been a similarity of feelings and nothing 
more, precisely as in the other cases. It is 
not a mere coincidence of feeling, however, 
which we recognise in our moral sentiments, 
like that which we recognise in the most 
exact coincidence of taste. We feel not 
merely that another has acted as we should 
have done, and that his motives, m similar 
circumstances, have been similar to ours. 
We feel that, in acting as he has done, he 
has acted /properly ; because, independently 
of the sympathy which merely gives us feel- 
ings to measure with our own, as we might 
measure with our own any other species of 
feelings, we are impressed with the pro- 
priety of the sentiments, according to which 
we trust that we should ourselves have act- 
ed; so thoroughly impressed with these 
previous distinctions of right and wrong, 
that, in the opposite case of some act of 
atrocious delinquency, no sympathy in vice 
of one villain with another can make the 
common crime seem a virtue in the eyes of 
his accomplice, who is actuated by similar 
motives, and, therefore, by similar feelings, 
in a sympathy of the finest unison, when he 
adds his arm to the rapine and afterwards to 
the murder which is to conceal and to con- 
summate the guilt. 

The moral sentiments which we have as yet 
considered, are those which relate to the con- 
duct and feelings of others. The same in- 
consistency which we found in the theory of 
these, IS to be found, as might be supposed, 
in the application of the principle to other 
species of supposed sympathy which we 
have still to consider, in the sentiments 
which we form of our own moral conduct. 
That we should be capable, indeed, of form- 
ing a moral estimate of our own actions, 
from the direct contemplation of the circum- 
stances in which we may have been placed, 
and of the good or evil which we may have 
intentionally produced, would evidently be 
subversive of the whole theory of sympathy; 
since, with the same knowledge of circum- 
stances and of intention, if we could form 
any moral judgment of our own actions, we 
might be equally Capable of forming some 
moral judgment of the actions of others. It 
was absolutely necessary, therefore, for Dr. 
Srnith to maintain, that we have no power 
of judging of our own actions directly, — ^that, 
knowing the choice which we have made, 
and all the circumstances which led to our 
choice, and all the consequences of benefit 
-- or injury to individuals and to the world, 


which our choice may have produced, it is 
yet absolutely impossible for us to distin- 
guish, without the aid of the real or supposed 
sentiments of others,* any difference of pro- 
pnetyor impropriety, right or wrong, merit 
or demerit, or whatever other names we may 
use to express the differences of vice and 
\nrtue ; though our vice had been the atro- 
cious fuiy plunging a dagger in the heart of 
her who had been our, happiness in many 
connubial years, and who was slumbering 
beside us on the same pillow, in the calm- 
ness of unsuspecting love ; or our virtue the 
clemency of di awing back from the bosom 
of the assassin whom we had laid at our 
feet, the dagger which we had wrenchea 
from his murderous hand. Even of actions 
so different as these, it would be absolutely 
impossible for us, we are told, to form any 
moral distinction, if we were to look on 
them only with our own eyes, and measure 
them by the feelings of our own heart. Be- 
fore the one can appear to us less virtuous 
than the other, we must imagine some wit- 
nesses or hearers of what has been done, 
and sympathize with their sympathy. Such 
is the process which Dr. Smith believes to 
take place. But surely, if our original feel- 
ings, on the consideration of all the circum- 
stances of an action, involve no notion of 
right or wrong, the sympathy with our feel- 
ings, or our sympathy with that sympathy, 
or even an infinite series of reciprocal sym- 
pathies, if these should be thought neces- 
sary, cannot afford the moral notions of 
which the original feelings, themselves more 
vivid, afforded no elements. If the impar- 
tial spectator be able to discover merit or 
demerit, by making our case his own, and 
becoming conscious as it were of our feel, 
ings ; our feelings, which he thus makes his 
own, must speak to us with the same voj«;e 
of moral instruction with which, during his 
temporary illusion, they speak to him. If, 
considering our action and all its conse- 
quences, we cannot discover any merit or 
demerit, they, considering our action in al/ 
its circumstances as theiis, must be alike in- 
sensible of any merit or demerit ; or, if they 
have feelings essentially different from om*s, 
they have not made our case their own, and 
what is misnamed sympathy has not been 
sympathy. Unless we presuppose, as I be- 
fore said, on their part some moral notions 
of what is right or wong, meritorious or 
worthy of punishment, by which they may 
measure our conduct and feelings, all the 
knowledge which the most complete sympa- 
thy can afford, is merely that they have cer- 
tain feelings, that we have had certain feel- 
ings, and that these feelings are similar to 
each other, as our feelings have coincided 
before in various other emotions, perceptions, 
judgments that involved or suggested no mo- 
ral notion whatever 
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We have now then considered, both in its 
relation to our sentiments of our own moral 
conduct and in its relation to our sentiments 
of the conduct of others, the very celebrated 
theory of Dr. Smith, a theory which I can- 
not but regard as involving in morals the 
same error that would be involved in a the- 
ory of the source of light, if an optician, af- 
ter showing us many ingenious contnvances, 
by which an image of some beautiful form 
may be made to pass from'one ’\nsible place 
to another, were to contend that all the mag- 
nificent radiations of that more than ethereal 
splendour which does not merely adorn the 
day, but constitutes the day, had their pri- 
mary origin m reflection, when reflection itself 
implies, and cannot be understood but as im- 
plying the previous incidence, and therefore 
the previous existence of the light which is 
reflected. A mirror presents to us a fainter 
copy of external things ; but it is a copy 
which It presents. We are in like manner, 
to each other, mirrors that reflect from breast 
to breast joy, sorrow, indignation, and all the 
vivid emotions of which the individual mind 
is susceptible; but though, as mirrors, we 
mutually give and receive emotions, these 
emotions must have been felt before they 
could be communicated. To ascribe origi- 
nal moral feelings to this mental reflection, 
is truly, then, as much an error, in the the- 
ory of morahty, as the doctrine of the pro- 
duction of light by reflection without the pre- 
vious incidence of light, would be an error 
in the theory of catoptrics. 

The argument, after the fuller views of it 
which I have given, may be recapitulated in 
very brief compass. ! 

There are only two senses in which sym- ' 
pathy can be understood ; one having im- 
mediate relation to the feelings, the other to 
the situation, of him with whom we are said 
t(?%sympathize. We partake his emotions 
directly, as if by instant contagion ; or w^e 
partake them fndirectly, by first imagining 
ourselves in the circumstances in which he 
IS placed ; the emotion, in this latter case, 
being similar merely because the situation, 
in which we imagine ourselves for the mo- 
ment, is similar, and arising in us when the 
situation is imagined to be ours, precisely in 
the same manner, and according to the same 
principles, as it arose in the mind of him 
who truly existed in the circumstances in 
which our imagination only has placed us. 
In either case it is equally evident, that sym- 
pathy cannot be the source of any additional 
knowledge ; it only gives a wider diffusion 
to feelings that previously exist, or that 
might have previously existed. K it reflect 
to us the very emotions of others, as if by 
contagion, without any intervening influence 
of imagination on our part, it reflects feelings 
that have been directly excited in them, the 
primary subjects of the feelings, by their 


real situation ; and which they would not 
the less have had, though no one had been 
present to sympathize with them, or even 
though the tendency to sympathy had not 
formed a part of the mental constitution. 
If, on the other hand, sympathy do not re- 
flect to us the very emotions of others, but 
make us first enter, by a sort of spiritual 
transmigration, into their situation, and thus 
indirectly impress us wnth their feelings ; it 
still, in making their situation ours, while 
the illusion lasts, excites in us only the feel- 
ings which we should have had, if the situ- 
ation had been really ours ; and which the 
same tendencies to emotion that produce 
them now would then have produced, though 
no sympathy whatever had been concerned 
m the process. All which is pecuhar to 
the sympathy is, that instead of one mind 
only, affected with certain feelings, there are 
two minds affected with certain feelings, and 
a recognition of the similarity of these feel- 
ings ; a similarity which, far from being con- 
fined to our moral emotions, may occur as 
readily and as frequently in every other feel- 
ing of which the mind is susceptible. What 
produces the moral notions, therefore, must 
evidently be something more than a recogni- 
tion of similarity of feeling which is thus 
common to feelings of every class. There 
must be an independent capacity of moml 
emotion, m consequence of which we judge 
those sentiments of conduct to be right 
which coincide with sentiments of conduct 
previously recognised as right, or the senti- 
ments of others to he improper, because 
they are not in unison with those which we 
have previously distinguished as proper. 
Sympathy, then, may be the diffuser of mo- 
ral sentiments, as of various other feelings ; 
but if no moral sentiments exist previously 
to our sympathy, our sympathy itself cannot 
give rise to them. 

Such in outline, is the great objection to 
Dr. Smith’s theory, as a theory of our moral 
sentiments. It professes to explain, by the 
intervention of sympathy, feelings which must 
have existed previously to tbe sympathy, or 
at least, without the capacity of which, as 
original feehngs, in the real circumstance* 
supposed, the illusive reality which sympathy 
produces would have been incapable of de^ 
veloping them. It is on a mere assumption 
then, or rather on an inconsistency still more 
illogical than a mere assumption, that the 
great doctrine of his system is founded ; yet 
notwithstanding this essential defect, which 
might seem to jou inconsistent with the 
praise that was given when I entered on the 
examination of it, the work of Dr. Smith is, 
without all question,, one of the most inter- 
esting works, perhaps I should have said the 
most interesting work, m moral science. It 
is valuable, however, as I before remarked, 
[not for the leading doctrine of which wehar<* 
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seen tlie futility, but for tbe minor theories 
which are adduced in illustration of it, for 
the refined analysis which it exhibits in many 
of these details, and for an eloquence which, 
adapting itself to all the tempoiary varieties 
of its subject, familiar with a soit of majestic 
grace, and simple even in its magnificence, 
can play amid the little decencies and pro- 
prieties of common life, or rise to all the dig- 
nity of that sublime and celestial virtue which 
it seems to bring from heaven indeed, but to 
bring down gently and humbly to the humble 
bosom of man. 

That his own penetrating mind should not 
have discovered the inconsistencies that are 
involved in his theory, and that these should 
not have readily occurred to the many phi- 
losophic readers and admirers of his work, 
may in part have arisen, as many other seem- 
ing wonders of the kind have arisen, from the 
ambiguities of language. The meaning of 
the important word sympathy is not suffici- 
ently definite, so as to present always one 
clear notion to the mind. It is generally em- 
ployed, indeed, to signify a mere participation 
of the feelings of others ; but it is also fre- 
quently used as significant of approbation it- 
self. To say that we sympathize with any- 
one in what he has felt or done, means often 
that we thoroughly approve of his feelings ; 
and in consequence of this occasional use of 
the term as spionymous with approbation, 
the theory which would identify all our mor- 
al appiobation with sympathy, was, I cannot 
but think, more readily admitted, both by its 
author, and by those who have followed him j 
since what was not true of sympathy, in its 
strict philosophic sense, was yet true of it in 
its mixed popular sense. Indeed, if the 
word had been always strictly confined to 
its two accurate meanings, as significant 
either of the mere direct participation of feel- 
ings previously existing, or of the indirect 
participation of them in consequence of the 
illusive belief of similarity of circumstances, 
it seems to me as little possible that any one 
should have thought of ascnbing to sympathy 
original feelings, as, in the analogous cases 
which I before instanced, of ascribing to an 
echo the original utterance of the voices 
which it sends to our ear, or the production 
of the colours which it sends to our eye to 
the mirror which has only received and re- 
flected them. 

Of all the principles of our mixed nature, 
sympathy is perhaps one of the most irregu- 
to, 'varying not in difierent individuals only, 
hilt even in the same individual in different 
hours or different minutes of the same day, 
and varying, not with slight differences, but 
with differences of promptness and liveh- 
iiess, with which only feelings the most ca- 
pricious could be commensurable. If our 
rir^e and vice, therefore, or our views of 
lotions as right or wrong, varied with our 


sympathy, we might be virtuous at morning, 
vicious at noon, and virtuous again at night, 
•without any change in the circumstances of 
our action, except in our gi’eater or less ten- 
dency l:o vividness of sympathy, or to the 
expectation of more or less vivid sympathies 
in others. How absurd and impertinen+ 
seems to us, in our senous hours, the mirth 
that in more careless moments would have 
won from us not our smile only, but our fell 
sympathy of equal laughter ; and how dull, 
when our mind is sportive, seems to us the 
gravity of the sad and serious, of the vener- 
able morahzers on years that are long past, 
and years that are present, — to whose chair, 
under the influence of any sorrow that de- 
pressed us, we loved to draw our own, while 
we felt a sort of comfort as we listened to 
them, in the slow and tranquil tone, and the 
gentle solemnity of their fixed but placid fea- 
tures. What is true of our sympathy with 
mere mirth or sadness, is true of every other 
species of sympathy. Original temperament, 
habit, the slightest accident of good or bad 
fortune, may modify in no slight degree the 
; readiness, or at least the liveliness of mora. 
sympathy with which we should have enter- 
ed into the feelings of others, into their gra- 
titude or anger, or common love or hate ; 
and if, therefore, our estimate of the pro- 
priety or impropnety of actions had been al- 
together dependent on the force of our mere 
sympathetic emotion, it would not have been 
very wonderful if the gi eater number of man- 
kind had regarded the very propriety or im- 
propriety, as not less accidental than the sym- 
pathies from which they flowed. 

Having now, then, examined all the sys- 
tems of philosophers which may be consid- 
ered as more or less directly opposed to the 
simple view which I gave you of our moral 
constitution, in which our notions of moral 
obligation, virtue, merit, were traced t? a 
single feeling of the mind, apd the suscepti- 
bility of this feeling found to be as truly 
original in the mii^d as any of its other pow- 
ers or susceptibilities — its capacity, for ex- 
ample, of memory, judgment, love, hate, 
hope, fear — I flatter myself, that the evident 
inadequacy of every system which professes 
to account for the moral phenomena, with- 
out this original distinctive principle, will hf 
regarded as at least a strong corroboration 
of the positive evidence of the theory which 
has been submitted to you. The review in 
which we have been engaged may, therefore, 
I hope, be of double value, both as giving 
you a sketch of the opinions of the most 
eminent philosophers who have written on 
this most interesting subject, and an exposi- 
tion of the errors of those opinions, which in 
many instances it requires considerable mi- 
nuteness of analysis to detect, and as. ena- 
bling you at the same time, better to appre- 
ciate the truth of those original distinctions 
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of moral good and evil, the belief of which 
seems to me as just in philosophy as it is 
salutary in its practical tendencies, and de- 
lightful to the heart that loves virtue, and 
that, feeling in itself aU the blessings which 
virtue diffuses, perceives with joy that the 
principle which gives to life all its happiness, 
is a principle that does not depend for its de- 
velopment on accidents of worldly station, or 
time or place, but in all regions, and ages, and 
circumstances of fortune, is coeval with the 
race of man, and present with its joys or con- 
solations, which it is always ready to offer to our 
very wishes, wherever a human being exists. 

The review itself, however — important as 
it may have been in its relation to the his- 
tory of moral science, and to the great truths 
which it is the object of moral science to de- 
velop and illustrate — ^has presented to your 
attention so many explanations, or rather so 
many attempted explanations, of the same 
mord phenomena, that the rapid succession 
of these different opinions may have tended, 
perhaps — at least in the minds of such of 
you as are not accustomed to consider toge- 
ther and compai*e many discordant systems 
— to perplex and obscure the notions which 
you had denved from the view of the sub- 
ject as It was originally presented to you. It 
may be of advantage, therefore, to take 
a short retrospect of our original speculation. 

In surveying either our own conduct, or 
the conduct of others, we do not regard the 
actions that come under our review as mere- 
ly useful or hurtful, in the same manner as 
we regard inanimate things, or parts even of 
our living mental constitution, that are inde- 
pendent of oiu* will. There is a peculiar 
set of emotions, to which the actions of vo- 
luntary agents in certain circumstances give 
use, that are the source of our moral senti- 
m^ts, or rather which are themselves our 
jnOTal sentiments, when considered in refer- 
ence to the actions that excite them. To 
these emotions we give the name of moral 
approbation or moral disapprobation, feel- 
ings that are of various degrees of vividness 
as the actions which we consider are various. 
The single principle upon which these feel- 
ings depend, is the source of all our moral 
notions ; one feeling of approbation, as vaii- 
ously regarded in time, being all which is 
truly meant when we speak of moral obliga- 
tion, virtue, and merit, that in the works of 
ethical writers are commonly treated as ob- 
lects of distinct mq^uiry ; and that, in conse- 
quence of the distinct inquiries to which 
they have led, and the vain attempts to dis- 
cover essential differences where none truly 
exist, have occasioned so much confusion of 
thought and verbal tautology as to throw a 
sort of darkness on morality itself. Instead, 
then, of inquiring first, what it is which con- 
stitutes ^drtue, and then what it is which 
Constitutes merit, and then what it is which 


constitutes our moral obligation to do what 
we have seen to he right and meritorious, 
we found that one inquiry alone was neces- 
sary — ^what actions excite m us, when con- 
templated, a certain vivid feeling — since this 
approving sentiment alone, in its various re- 
ferences, is all which we seek in these differ- 
ent verbal inquiries. If a particular action 
be meditated by us, and we feel, on consi- 
dering it, that it is one of those which, if 
performed by us, will be followed in our own 
mind by the painful feeling of self reproach, 
and in the minds of others by similar disap- 
probation ; if a different action he meditated 
by us, and we feel that our performance of 
it would be followed in our own mind and 
the minds of others by an opposite emotion 
of approbation, this wew of the moral emo- 
tions that are consequences of the actions is 
that which I consider as forming what is 
termed moral obligation, the moral induce- 
ment which we feel to the performance of 
certain actions, or to abstinence from certain 
other actions. We are virtuous if we act in 
conformity with this view of moral obliga- 
tion ; we are vicious if we act in opposition 
to it ; virtuous and vicious meaning nothing 
more than the intentional performance of ac- 
tions that excite, when contemplated, the 
moral emotions. Our action, in the one 
case, we term momlly right, in the other 
case morally wrong; right and wrong, hke 
virtue and vice, being only words that ex- 
press briefly the actions which are attended 
i with the feeling of moral approbation in the 
one case, of moral disapprobation in the 
other case. When we speak of the merit of 
any one, or of his dement, we do not sup- 
pose any thing to be added to the virtue 
or vice; we only express, in other words, 
the fact, that he has performed the action 
which It was virtuous or vicious to per- 
form ; the action which, as contemplated by 
us, excites our approval, or the emotion 
that is opposite to that of approval. Moral 
obligation, virtue, vice, right, wrong, merit, 
demerit, and whatever other words may be 
synonymous with these, all' denote then, as 
you perceive, relations to one simple feeling 
of the mind, the distinctive sentiment of 
moral approbation or disapprobation, which 
arises on the contemplation of certain ac- 
tions ; and which seems itself to be various, 
only because the action of which we speak 
or think, meditated, willed, or already per- 
formed, is variously regarded by us, in time, 
as future, present, past. There are, in 
short, certain actions which cannot be con- 
templated without the instant feehng of ap- 
proval, and which may therefore be denomi- 
nated morally right.' To feel this character 
of approvableness in an action which we 
have not yet performed, and are only medi- 
tating on it as future, is to feel the moral ob^ 
ligation or moral, inducement to perform ity-^ 
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when we think of the action in the moment 
of volition, we term the voluntary perform- 
ance of it virtue ; when we think of the ac- 
tion, as already performed, we denominate 
it merit ; in all which cases, if we analyze 
our moral sentiment, we cannot fail to dis- 
cern, that it is one constant feeling of moral 
approval, with which we have been impress- 
ed, that is varied only by the difference of 
the time, at which we regard the action as 
future, immediate, or past. 

A great part of the confusion which has 
prevailed in the theory of morals, has arisen, 
X have little doubt, from indistinctness of 
conception with respect to the identity or the 
difference of these moral notions of obligation, 
virtue, merit. Much of the confusion also, I 
have as little doubt, has arisen from the abuse 
of one very simple abstraction — ^that by which 
we consider an action as stripped of circum- 
stances peculiar to an individual agent, and 
forming, as it were, something of itself, which 
could be an object of moral regard, independ- 
ently of the agent. We thus learn to speak 
of actions that are absolutely right and re- 
latively wrong, or absolutely wrong and re- 
latively right; that is to say, of actions which 
are fight when the agent, with his particular 
views, is wrong; and of agents that continue 
as meritorious as before, when their actions, 
in ordiiiaiy circumstances, would have been 
ranked in some degree of delinquency. Con- 
venient as these distinctions may verbally 
have been in some cases, where brevity was 
the only advantage desired, they have had an 
injurious tendency, in other more important 
respects, by leading the inconsiderate to 
suppose, that of actions which are thus at 
once right and wrong, the morality cannot be 
very stable and definite. I was careful, 
therefore, to point out to you the nature of 
the abstraction, and the futility of any dis- 
tinction more than what is purely verbal, of 
absolute and relative rectitude. What is ab- 
solutely right is relatively right, what is re- 
latively right is absolutely right. An action 
cannot excite feelings different from those 
which an agent* excites, for it is itself the 
agent^ or it is nothing. It is the brief ex- 
pression of some agent, real or supposed, 
placed in certain circumstances, willing and 
producing certain effects ; and when an ac- 
tion, which in one set^ of circumstances is 
Jightf is said to be wrong in other circum- 
stances, the action of which we speak, in the 
new circumstances supposed, is truly, as I 
shoved you, a different action, in the only 
sense in which an action has any meaning, as 
significant of a living being, having certain 
definite views, and producing certain definite 
effects. A clear view nf this definition of 
an action, as uniformly comprehending in it 
the notion of some agent, without whom it 
would be nothing — ^though, but for the gene- 
ral misconception on the subject, it would 


seem to me so obvious as scarcely to require 
to be pointed out — ^is, in consequence of that 
genei-al misconception, one of the most im- 
portant views in the philosophy of morals 
which ‘you can make familiar to your mind. 
It is no small progress in Ethics, as in Phy- 
sics, to have learned to distinguish accurate- 
ly abstractions from realities, to know that 
an action is only another name for an agent 
in certain circumstances j virtue, vice, onh* 

I briefer expressions of an agent \urtuous ol 
vicious, that is to say, of an agent performing 
actions of which we and mankind in general 
approve or disapprove. Indeed, I scarcely 
know a single etliical writer, to whose mind 
the nature of these and other similar abstrac- 
tions has been duly present ; and who does 
not sometimes think, or at least speak, of vir- 
tue and vice, as beings that have certain pro- 
perties, independently of all the virtuous and 
vicious in the universe. 

Though there is not vice or virtue, how 
ever, there are virtuous or vicious agents. 
Certain actions, as soon as considered, excite 
a feeling of approbation, which leads us to 
class them together as virtuous; certain other 
actions excite a feeling of moral disapproba- 
tion, which leads us to class them together as 
vicious. There is, then, in the mind of each 
individual, a principle which leads him thus 
to divide actions into two great classes. But 
if, in the minds of different individuals, this 
distinction were very differently formed, so 
that the actions which seemed virtues to one 
were the very actions which seemed vices to 
another, it is evident that the social happi- 
ness, and even the social union of manb’nd, 
could not be preserved in this strange mix- 
ture of love and hate, of crimes and ^firtues, 
rewarded or punished, as the admirers of 
truth or deceit,^ of cruelty or benevolence, 
chanced to obtain a precarious superiorite in 
numbers or power. It is necessary for gene- 
ral peace, even though no other relation were 
to be considered, that there should be some 
great rules of conduct, according to which 
all may direct their actions in one harmonious 
course of virtue ; or according to which, at 
least, in any partial discord of the actions oi 
individuals, the moral sentiment of the com- 
munity may he harmoniously directed, in 
checking what would be generally injurious, 
and furthering what would be generally be- 
neficial. There is, therefore, we found, such 
an accordance of sentiment — of sentiment 
that is directed by the provident benevolence 
of God to the happiness of all who live in 
the great social communion of mankind, even 
when the individual, acting in conformity 
with the sentiment, has no thought beyond 
the sufferer whose anguish he relieves, or the 
friend to whose happiness he feels it more 
than happiness to contribute, or the preser- 
vation of bis own internal character of mora* 
excellence, in cases in which pain is encoim- 
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tered or pleasure sacrificed with no other ob- 
ject than that moral excellence itself. Since 
the world was created there have indeed 
been myriads of human beings on the earth ; 
but there has been only one God, and there 
is only one God. There is, therefore, only 
one great voice of approbation in all the my- 
riads of mankind ; because He, the great ap- 
prover and the great former of our moral 
constitution, is one.* We may refrain from 
virtue j we may persecute wtue ; but, though 
our actions may be the' actions of hatred, 
there is a silent reverence which no hatred 
can suppress. The omnipresent Judge of 
human actions speaks in the cause of the 
wicked as in the cause of the good, and has 
made it impossible for us, even in the wild- 
est abuses of our power, not to revere, at 
least in heart, the virtue which he has honour- 
ed with his love. 

In asserting the wide accordance of this 
moral voice, however, it was necessary to 
consider the objections to the harmony of 
sentiment which have been drawn from some 
practices and institutions that seem, at least 
as first considered, to be proofs of discord 
rather than harmony. That there are in- 
stances, and many instances of such apparent 
anomaly, it would have been absurd to en- 
deavour to disprove. But it might still be 
inquired, whether even these instances are 
really anomalous, or only seem so, from er- 
roneous opinions of the nature of that modi- 
fied agreement which alone is necessary to 
the supporter of the original tendencies, — 
distinctive emotions of vice and virtue. 

This consideration of the species of ac- 
cordance which the moral phenomena might, 
from our knowledge of the general nature of 
the mind, be expected to indicate, on the 
supposition of an original principle of moral 
feeing, led us into some very interesting 
trains of inquiry ; of which the result was 
the ascertamirfent of certain limits, within 
which remains, unaffected by the sophistries 
opposed to it, all that uniformity for which 
it is wisdom to contend, — limits that do not 
imply any defect of original tendency to cer- 
tain moral emotions, but only the operation 
of other causes, that concur with this original 
influence ; and that might, a ‘priori^ have 
been expected to have this modifying effect, 
if, without considering any of the objections 
ui’ged, we had only reflected on the analogous 
phenomena of other principles of the mind, 
that are allowed to be essential to it and uni- 
versal, and that are yet capable of similar 
modification. 

The limitations to which we were led were 
of three kinds, — ^first, the temporary influ- 
ence of every feeling that completely occupies 
the mind, especially of any violent passion, 
which blhids us at the moment to moral dis- 
tinctions, — ^that is to say, prevents, by its o\vn 
vividness, the rise of the less vivid feelings of 


approbation or disapprobation ; in the same 
manner as, in similar circumstances, it would 
blind to the discernment even of the univer- 
sal truths of science, — that is to say, would 
not allow us to perceive for the time the 
simplest and least mutable of all relations, — 
the proportions of number and quantity, — ^if 
an arithmetician or geometer, ivhen we were 
under the influence of anger, sudden jealousy, 
or any other violent emotion, were to dis- 
course to us calmly of square or cube roots, 
or of the properties of nght angled triangles. 
These arithmetical or geometrical properties 
we discover readily, when our passion has 
subsided ; and, in like manner, we discover 
readily, when our passion has wholly subsid- 
ed, the moral distinctions which we were in- 
capable of perceiving before. 

A second limitation, which we found it 
necessary to form, aiises from the complex 
results of good and evil, in a single action, — 
the difiiculty of calculating the preponderance 
of good or evil, according to which felt pre- 
ponderance alone, our approbation or disap- 
probation arises, — and the various degrees of 
importance attached, and justly attached, in 
different ages and nations, to parts oj^the 
complex result, which are most in harmony 
mt\i the spirit of the nation or the age ; that 
is to say, which tend, or are conceived to 
tend, most to the production of that par tic u 
lar national good, which it may have been an 
error in policy, indeed, to desire, but which 
still was the object of a policy, wise or un- 
wise. What we esteem evil upon the whole, 
others may esteem good upon the whole ; 
because there is, in truth, a mixture of good 
and evil, the parts of which may be variously 
estimated, but of which no one loves the evil 
as evil, or hates the good as good. It is 
some form of good, which is present to the 
mind of the agent, when he regards as mor- 
ally right, that compound result of good and 
evil, of which we, with better discernment, 
appreciate better the relative amount. Even 
the atrocious virtues, if I may use that com- 
bination of words, of which voyagers relate to 
us instances in savage life, or Much have some- 
times prevailed even in nations more civiliz- 
ed, we found in our inquiry, might very na- 
turally, without any defect, or inconsistency 
of moral emotion, arise from some miscon- 
ception of this sort. ^ Vices may everywhere 
be found prevailing as vices ; but when they 
are gener^y revered as virtues, it is because 
there is in them something which is truly, in 
those circumstances, virtue, however inferior 
the amount of good may he to the amount q< 
evil. It is for some prominent moral good, 
however, that they are approved ; and the 
defective analysis, i^hich does not perceive 
the amount of accompanying evil, is an error 
of judgment, not an approbation of that which 
is injiudous to individuals or mankind, for the 
sake of that very mjury. 
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TLe third limitation which we were led to 
form, is that which arises from the influence 
of the associating principle, — an influence i 
that concurs with the former in almost every 
instance, and promotes it. When actions 
have complicated results, this principle may 
lead us to think more of one part of the re- 
sult than of another part ; and, by the re- 
membrances which it yields of the virtues of 
those whom we have loved, adds all the force 
of its own lively impressions to the particu- 
lar virtues that are so recommended to us, 
or to actions that might otherwise have been 
absolutely indifferent. This influence, how- 
ever, far from disproving the reality of origi- 
nal tendencies to moral feeling, is, as I show- 
ed you, in many of the cases m which it ope- 
rates most powerfully, one of the most in- 
teresting exemplifications of these very moral 
emotions. It is by loving those whom it is 
virtue to love, that we learn often to value 
too highly, what otherwise we should have 
v^alued with a juster estimate. The same 
principle we found too to operate strongly 
m exciting through the medium of general 
terms and geneial rules, a disproportionate 
emotion in some cases, in which we have 
learned to apply to individual cases, an emo- 
tion that has resulted ffom many previous 
analogous emotions. 

Such are the limits within which alone the 
original tendency of our natiue to certain 
moral emotions, and the consequent accord- 
ance of moral distinctions can be defended, 
— ^but, within these limits, it may safely be 
maintained. There is in our breast a sus- 
ceptibility of moral emotion, by which we 
approve or condemn; and the principle 
ivhich thus approves or condemns in us, is 
the noblest of the ties that connect us with 
the universal commumty of mankind. 


LECTURE LXXXIL ] 

or THE USE or THE TERM MORAL SENSE; 

ARRANGEMENT OF THE PRACTICAL VIR- 
TUES. 

Gentlemen, in my Lecture yesterday, 
after concluding my remarks on the the- 
ory of our moral sentiments, which Dr. 
Smith has proposed, — the last of the theo- 
ries on this subject, which required our con- 
sider^ion, as differing in its principles from 
the view which I have given you, I briefly 
recapitulated the general doctrines which we 
had previously been led to form of the phe- 
nomena of moral approbation. 

^ All our moial sentimehts, then, of obliga- 
tion, virtue, merit, are in themselves, as we 
have seen, nothing more than one simple 
feeling, variously referred to actions, as fh- 
ture, present, or past. With the loss of the 


susceptibility of this one peculiar species of 
emotion, all practical morality would instant- 
ly cease : for, if the contemplation of actions 
excited in us no feeling of approval, no fore- 
sight, that, by omitting to perform them, we 
should regard ourselves, and others would 
regard us, with abhorrence or contempt, or 
at least with disapprobation, it would be 
absurd to suppose that there could be any 
moral obligation to perform certain actions 
and not to perform certain other actions, 
which seemed to us, morally, equal and in- 
different. There could, in like manner, be 
no virtue nor vice in performing, and no me- 
rit nor demerit in having performed an ac- 
tion, the omission of which would have seem - 
ed to the agent as little proper, or as little 
improper as the performance of it, — in that 
state of equal indiscriminate regard or disre- 
gard, in which the plunderer and the plun- 
dered, the oppressor and the oppressed, 
were considered only as the physical producers 
of a different result of happiness or misery. 

It is by this one susceptibility, then, of 
certain vivid distinctive emotions, that we 
become truly moral beings, united, under 
the guardianship of Heaven, in one great so- 
cial system, benefiting and benefited, and 
not enjoying the advantage of this mutual 
protection, only in the protection itself, that 
is constantly around us ; but enjoying also 
the pleasure of affording the reciprocal bene- 
fit, and even a sort of pleasure of no slight 
amount, in the various wants themselves, 
which are scarcely felt as wants, when we 
know that they are to be remedied by the 
kind hearts and gentle hands, whose offices 
of aid we have before delighted to receive, 
and are in perfect confidence of again receiv- 
ing. Such is the great system of social du- 
ties that connects mankind by ties, of which 
our souls do not feel the power less tni*y, 
because they are ties, which only the soul 
can feel, and which do not cOme within the 
sphere of our bodily perception. By that 
delightful emotion, which follows the contem- 
plation of virtue, we can enjoy it, even while 
it is not exercised, in all its aspects as past, 
or future, as much as present In our me- 
ditations on it, it is like some tranquil de- 
light that awaits us, which, in the very act 
of virtue, comes like an immediate reward 
to actions that seem to need no other recom* 
pense, while they are thus rewarded; and to 
look back upon the generous toil, or the ge- 
nerous self-privation, as among the things 
which have been, is at once to enjoy again 
the past delight, and to feel in it a sort of 
pledge of future returns of similar enjoyment, 
— increased trust of being able and worthy 
to perform again, whenever the opportunity 
of them shall recur, actions as worthy of de- 
hght, and as dehghtful. 

It is by this unceasing delight, which Vir- 
tue is ever spreading out before us, not mere^ 
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ly in the direct exercise of the actions which 
we term virtuous, but m the contemplation 
of them as future in our wishes, or as past, 
in the remembrances of a good conscience, 
that moral excellence is truly and philoso- 
phically worthy of the glorious distinction, 
by which the author of the Essay on Man 
would characterize it, of being what ‘‘ alone 
IS happiness below.” 

The only point, wherfi human bliss stands still. 

And tastes the good, without the fall to lU ; 

"Where only Merit constant pay receives, 

Is blest, in what it takes and what it gives ; 

The joy unequall’d, if its end it gain. 

And, if it lose, attended with no pain ; 

Without satiety, though e’er so blest. 

And but more relish’d, as the more distress’d ; 

The broadest mirth unfeeling Folly wears. 

Less pleasing far, than Virtue’s very tears; 

Good from each object, from each place acquir’d. 
For ever exercis’d, yet never tir’d ; 

Never elated, while one man’s opprest. 

Never dejected, while another’s blest. 

And Inhere no wants, no wishes, can remain, 

Since but to wish more virtue is to gam. 

In tracing to an original susceptibility of 
the mind our moral feelings of obligation in 
the conception of certain actions as future, 
of virtue, in the present performance or wish 
to perform certain actions, and of merit, in 
the past performance or past resolution to 
perform certain actions, we may be consi- 
dered as arriving at a principle like that 
which Dr, Hutcheson, after Lord Shaftes- 
Diiry, has distinguished by the name of the 
Moral Sense, and of which, as an essential 
principle of our constitution, he has defend- 
ed the reality with so much power of argu- 
ment, in his various works on morals. In 
our moral feelings, however, I discover no 
peculiar analogy to perceptions or sensations, 
in the philosophic meaning of those terms, 
and the phrase moral sense, therefore, I con- 
sider as having had a very unfortunate influ- 
ence on the controversy as to the original 
in^ral differences of actions, from the false 
analogies which it cannot fail to suggest. 
Were I to speak of a moral sense at present, 
you would understand me as speakmg rather 
metaphorically, than according to 9ie real 
place which w’e should be mchned to give in 
our arrangement, to the original principle of 
our nature, on which the moral emotions 
depend. But by Hutcheson it was asserted 
to be truly and strictly a sense, as much a 
sense as any of those which are the source 
of our direct external perceptions ; and 
though this difference of nomenclature and 
of arrangement on his part, evidently arose 
from a misconception, or, at least, a very 
laose meaning of the word sense, Afferent 
from that in which it is commonly under- 
stood, as limited to the feelings which we 
acquire directly from affections of our bodily 
organs, still this loose meaning of the term 
which he intended it to convey, was, in some 
measure, mingled and confused in the minds 
of others, with the stricter meaning com- 
monly assigned to it, and the assertion of a 


moral sense has been regarded almost as the 
assertion of the existence of some primary 
medium of perception, which conveys to us 
directly moral knowledge, as the eye enables 
us to distinguish directly the varieties of co- 
lours, or the ear the varieties of sounds ; and 
the scepticism, which would have been just 
with respect to such an organ of exclusive 
moral feeling, has been unfortunately extend- 
ed to the certain moral principle itself, as an 
original principle of our nature. Of the im- 

propriety of ascribing the moial feelings to a 
sense, I am fully aware then, and the place 
which I have assigned to them among the 
moral phenomena is, therefore, very differ- 
ent. In the emotions, which the contem- 
plation of the voluntary actions of those 
around us produces, there is nothing that 
seems to demand, for the pioduction of such 
emotions, a peculiar sense, more than is to 
be found in any of our other emotions. Cer- 
tain actions excite in us, when contemplat- 
ed, the vivid feelings which we express too 
coldly when, from the poverty of language, 
we term them approbation or disapprobation, 
and which are not estimates foimed by an 
approving or disapproving judgment, but 
emotions that accompany and give warmth 
to such estimates. Certain other objects of 
thought excite in us other vivid feelings that 
are m like manner classed as emotions, — 
hope, jealousy, resentment ; and, therefore, 
if all emotions, excited by the contemplation 
of objects, were to be referred to a peculiar 
sense, we might as well speak of a sense of 
those emotions or of a sense of covetous- 
ness or despair as of a sense of moral 
regard. If sense, indeed, were imderstood 
in this case to be synonymous with mere 
susceptibility, so that, when we speak of 
a moral sense, we were to be understood 
to mean only a susceptibility of moral feel 
ing of some sort, we might be allowed to 
have a sense of morals, because we have, 
unquestionably, a susceptibility of moral emo- 
tion ; but, in this very wide extension of the 
term, we might be said, in like manner, to 
have as many senses as we' have feelings of 
any sort; since, in whatever maimer the 
mind may have been affected, it must have 
had a previous susceptibility of being so 
affected, as much as in the peculiar affections 
that are denominated moral. 

The great error of Dr. Hutcheson, and ot 
other writers who treat of the susceptibility 
of moral emotion, under the name of the 
moral sense, appears to me to consist in 
their belief of certain moral qualities in ac-* 
tions, which excite in us what they consider 
as ideas of these qualities, in the same man- 
ner as external thifigs give us, not merely 
pain or pleasure, but notions or ideas of 
hardness, form, colour. Indeed, it is on 
this account that the great champion of this 
doctrine professes to regard the moral prin- 
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ciple as a sense ; from its agreement, as he 
says, with this definition, which he conceives 
to be the accurate definition of a sense, “ a 
determination of the mind to receive any idea 
from the presence of an object which occurs 
to us independent on our will.” he 

terms an idea, in this case, is nothing more 
than an emotion considered in its relation to 
the action which has excited it. A certain 
action is considered by us — a certain emo- 
tion ai’ises. Theie is no idea in the philoso- 
hic meaning of that term, but of the agent 
imself and of the circumstances in which he 
was placed, and the physical changes pro- 
duced by him ; and our ideas or notions of 
these we owe to other sources. To the mo- 
ral principle, the only principle of which 
Hutcheson could mean to speak as a moral 
sense, we owe the emotion itself, and nothmg 
but the emotion. 

In one use of the word, indeed, we may 
be said to owe to our susceptibility of moral 
emotion, ideas, because we owe to it, as the 
primary source, the emotions of this species 
which we remember ; and remembrances of 
past feelings are often termed ideas of those 
feelings ,* but in this application of the 
word, as synonymous with a mere remem- 
brance, every feeling, as capable of being re- 
membered, may be a source of ideas inde- 
pendently of the will, and therefore, accord- 
ing to the definition which is given by Hut- 
cheson, equally a sense. 

There is yet another meaning of the word, 
f owever, and a still more important one, in 
relation to our present inquiiy, in which our 
susceptibility of moral emotion is productive 
of what, in the general loose language of me- 
taphysical writers, have been termed ideas j 
and it is by his defective analysis, of what is 
truly meant in the phrase, moral ideas, and 
of the process which evolves them, that I 
conceive Hutcheson to have been chiefly 
misled, in supposing us to be endowed with 
a sense of moral qualities of actions. The 
process to which I allude, is the common 
process of generalization, to which alone we 
owfe the general motions of virtue, vice, right, 
and wrong, which he ascribes to a particular 
sense that affords us these ideas. If we had 
never contemplated more than a single virtu- 
ous or vicious action, we should have had 
only the particulai* emotion which followed 
that particular contemplation, and should as 
litde have formed the general notions of vir- 
tue and vice, as we should have formed the 
notion which is expressed by the word quad- 
ruped, if we had seen only a single animal 
with four legs.* It is not by one action oifly 
of one defiinite kind, however, that is to say, 
by an agent placed only in one set of circum- 
stances, and producing only one particular 
effect, that our moral emotion is excited 5 
nor is there only one unvarying feeling of the 
mind, of one exact degree of intensity which 


we denominate a moral emotion, as excited 
by various moral actions. There are various 
analogous actions which excite various ^ana- 
logous moral feelings of approbation or dis, 
approbation, and it is in consequence of the 
feeling of the similanty of these emotions, 
that we learn to class together the different 
actions that excite these similar emotions 
under a single word, virtuous or right, or 
proper, or vicious, v/roisg, improper. The 
ideas, of which Hutcheson speaks, are these 
geneial notions only. There are virtuous 
agents, not virtue, as there are minds that 
have certain feelings approving or disapprov- 
ing, not approbation or disapprobation, as 
one simple state, in all the varieties of these 
feelings. Virtue, vice, right and wrong, are 
in short mere general terms, as much as any 
other mere general terms, which we have 
formed to express the similarities of particu- 
lar things or particular qualities. The gene- 
ral notions, and consequently the general 
terms, that denote them, we derive indeed 
from our susceptibility of moral feeling, since 
we must have the moral emotions themselves, 
before we can discover them to be hke or 
unlike, and invent words for expressing brief- 
ly their similarities ; but what Dr. Hutche - 
son and other writers would term our ideas 
of virtue and wee, right and wrong, — though, 
in this sense, derived from our susceptibility 
of moral feeling, which gives us the emotions 
that are felt and classed as similar, — are de- 
nved from it, only as any other general notions 
of resemblances of any other feeling, or of the 
circumstances which induce in the mind cer- 
tain similar feelings, necessarily presuppose 
the capacity of the feelings themselves what- 
ever they may be> which are afterwards 
considered as having this relation of simi- 
larity. There are no two feelings, peihaps, 
which may not be found to have some 
lation to each other, as there are, perhaps, 
no two external things which may not ba 
found to have some analogy; and if, there- 
fore, we suppose that we have a particular 
mtemal sense for every general notion of 
agreement of any kind, which we are capable 
of framing, we may be said to have as many 
senses as we have pairs of feeling which we 
are capable of comparing. There are in- 
numerable similarities which are felt by m 
every hour, and consequently innumerable 
general notions, though we may have invent- 
ed names only for a few of them. Our 
moral emotions, hke our other emotions, and 
our other feelings of every kind, impress us 
with certain resemblances which they mutu- 
ally hear ; and the importance of the actions 
which agree in exciting the analogous feelings 
of moral approbation or disapprobation, from 
the influence which they widely exercise on 
happiness as beneficial or injurious, has led, 
in every age and country, to the designation 
of them by certain general names, as virtuou* 
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or vicious, proper or improper; iDut these 
general terms are not the less general terms, 
and only general terms, significant merely of 
the resemblance of various particular actions, 
which agree m exciting in the mind certain 
feelings that are analogous. This distinction 
of virtue, vice, right, wrong, merit, demerit, 
as mere general terms, expressive only of an 
analogous relation which certain actions bear 
to certain emotions, *1 conceive to be of the 
utmost importance for your clear understand- 
ing of the theory of morals; and I have 
dwelled on it, therefore, with the wish that 
it should become familiar to your minds. 
You are not to conceive, as Dr. Hutche- 
son’s view of our moral feelings might lead 
J’ou to imagine, that we discover a certain 
idea of right or wrong, virtue or vice, from 
the contemplation of any one particular ac- 
tion, as if there were a sense for the recep- 
tion of such ideas, that flow from them like 
light from the sun, or fragrant particles from 
a rose. There is no right or wrong, virtue 
or vice, but there are agents whose actions 
cannot be contemplated by us without an 
emotion of approbation or disapprobation ; 
and all actions, that is to say, all agents, that 
agree in exciting moral feelings which ai-e 
thus analogous, we class together as virtu- 
ous or vicious, from this circumstance of felt 
agreement alone. The similarity of the emo- 
tions which we feel, in these particular cases, 
is thus all to which we owe the notions, or, 
as Dr. Hutcheson calls them, the ideas, of 
right and wrong, virtue and vice ; and it is 
not more wonderful that we should form 
these geneml notions, than that we should 
form any other general notions whatever. 

The error of Dr. Hutcheson with respect 
to qualities, in objects that excite in us what 
he terras moral ideas, is simuar to that which 
le^ many ethical writers — as we saw in re- 
viewing their different systems — to refer our 
moral sentiments to reason or judgment, as 
the principle which measures the fitnesses of 
certain actions for producing certain ends ; 
and which approves or disapproves accord- 
ingly, as different actions seem more or less 
adapted for producing the desired end. The 
truth is, that moral approbation or disappro- 
bation, though, from the common use of 
those teiras, and the poverty of our language, 
I have been obliged to employ them in our 
past discussions, are terms that are very in- 
adequate to express the liveliness of the mo- 
ral feelings to which we give those names. 
The moral emotions are more akin to love 
or hate, than to perception or judgment. 
What we call our approbation of an action, 
inasmuch as the moral pnnciple is concern- 
ed, is a sort of moral love when the action 
is the action of another, or moral com- 
placency when the action is our own, and 
nothing more. It is no exercise of reason, 
discovering congruities, and determining one 


action to be better fitted than another ac- 
tion, for affording happiness or relieving mi- 
sery, This logical or physical approbation 
may precede, indeed, the moral emotion, 
and may mipgle with it, and continue to ren- 
der it more and more lively while we are 
under its influence ; hut even when such ap- 
probation precedes it, it is distinct from the 
emotion itself;^ and we might judge and ap- 
prove of the fitness, or disapprove of the un. 
fitness, of certain actions to produce happi- 
ness, with the same precision as we now 
judge and approve, or disapprove, though 
we had not been, as we are, moral beings, 
desirous of the happiness of others, and feel- 
ing a vivid dehghtful emotion, on the con- 
templation of such actions as tend to produce 
that happiness. However our judgment, as 
mere judgment, may have been exercised 
before, in discerning the various relations of 
actions to the happiness of the world, the 
moral principle is the source only of the 
emotion which follows the discovery of such 
fitness; and not in the slightest degree of 
the judgment which measures and calculates 
the fitness, any more than it is a source of 
the fitness itself. When w^e speak of our 
moral approbation of an action, we may in- 
deed, from the convenience of such brief ex- 
pressions, have some regard to both feelings, 
to our judgment of the fitness of an action 
to produce good to an individual or to the 
world, and to our moral love of the benefi- 
cial action which follows this discovery. But 
still, it is not he forgotten, that it is the lat- 
ter part only, the distinctive moral regard, 
that belongs to the principle which we have 
been considering ; the discovery of the fit- 
ness is a common exercise of judgment, that 
differs no more from the other exercises of 
it than these differ from each other. It is 
in the order of our emotions, accordingly, 
that I have assigned a place to our moral 
feelings, in my arrangement of the pheno- 
mena of the mind ; because, though we are 
accustomed to speak of moral approbation, 
moral judgments, or moral estimates of ac- 
tions, the feehngs which we thus compre- 
hend under a single term are not the simple 
vivid feehng, which is all that truly consti- 
tutes the moral emotion, but a combination 
of this vivid feeling with the judgment as to 
I the fitness or tendency of the action, which, 

' as a mere judgment, preceded and gave rise 
to the emotion. What is strictly the moral 
part of the compound is, however, as I have 
already said, the emotion, and the emotion 
only. 

I There is, in this ease, with respect to 
mere judgment, precisely the same error 
which we have traced in the reasons that 
; led Dr. Hutcheson to the supposition of a 
I moral sense. What are termed moral ideas 
of virtue, merit, obligation, — ^the considera- 
[tioii of which, as moral ideas, was, Ov- his 
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definition and his general reasoning show, 
the very circumstance which led him into 
his error, — are merely, as I have repeatedly 
endeavoured to demonstrate to you, the one 
vivid moral emotion, referred to the actions 
which excite it. There are no ideas, there- 
fore, which require the supposition of a pe- 
culiar sense for affording them, even if a 
sense were necessary for alt those feelings 
which are termed simple ideas. There is 
only a particular emotion, indicating, of 
course, a peculiar susceptibility of this emo- 
tion in the mind ; and, together with this 
vivid feeling, actions, or ideas of certain ac- 
tions, and their consequences, which may he 
said, indeed, to be moral ideas, when com- 
bined with this vivid feeling, but 'which, as 
ideas, are derived from other sources. It is 
not the moral principle which sees the agent, 
and all the circumstances of his action, or 
which sees the happiness or misery that has 
flowed from it ; but when these are seen, and 
all the motives of the agent divined, it is the 
moral principle of our nature which then af- 
fords the emotion that may afterwards, in 
our conception, be added to these ideas de- 
rived from other sources, and form with 
them compound notions of all the varieties 
of actions that are classed by us as forms of 
virtue or vice. 

The reference of our moral love of certain 
actions and moral abhorrence of other ac- 
tions to a peculiar sense, termed the moral 
sense, has arisen, then, we may conclude, from 
a defective analysis, or at least from a miscon- 
ception of the nature of those moral ideas of 
which the defenders of this sense speak, and 
which seem to them falsely to indicate the ne- 
cessity of such a sense for affording them. The 
ideas of which they speak are truly complex 
feelings of the mind. We have only to per- 
form the necessary analysis, and ml which 
we discover is a certain emotion of moral 
jove, that, according to circumstances* is 
more or less hvely, and the notion of certain 
actions, that is to say, of agents real or sup- 
posed, willing and producing certain effects. 
We may, for the sake of brevity, invent the 
general words virtue, right, propriety, as sig- 
nificant of aD the actions which are followed 
in us by this emotion. But these are mere 
generalizations, like other generalizations ; 
and there is no virtue jn nature, more than 
there is quadruped or substance. 

But, though Dr. Hutcheson may have 
erred in not analyzing with sufficient minute- 
ness the moral ideas of which he speaks, 
and in giving the name of a moral sense to 
the susceptibility of a mere emotion akin to 
our other emotions, this error is of little con- 
sequence ^ to the mordl distinctions them- 
selves. Whether ^the feeling that attends 
the contemplation of certain actions admit of 
being more justly classed with our sensations 
pr perceptions, or with our emotiops, there 


is still a susceptibility of this feeling or set of 
feelings, original in the mind, and as essen. 
tial to its veiy nature as any other of the 
principles or functions, which we regard as 
univers'ally belonging to our mental constitu. 
tion ; as truly essential to the mind, indeed, 
as any of those senses among which Dr. 
Hutcheson would fix its place. 

The sceptical conclusions which some wtj- 
ters have conceived to be deducible from the 
doctrine of a moral sense, might, if they 
could be justly drawn from that doctrine, be 
equally deducible from the doctrine of moral 
emotions for which I have contended ; since 
the emotions may be regarded as almost the 
same feelings under a different name. A 
very slight notice, however, of the objection 
which these conclusions are supposed to fur- 
nish, will be sufficient for showing the radi-» 
cal error in which the objection has itsfeource. 
You wdll find it stated and illustrated at great 
length in Dr. Price’s elaborate, but very te- 
dious, and not very clear, Review of the 
principal questions of moials. It is more 
briefly stated by Mr. Stewart in his Out- 
Imes. 

“From the hypothesis of a moral sense 
various sceptical conclusions have been de- 
duced by later writers. The words Right 
and Wrong, it has been alleged, signify no- 
thing m the objects themselves to which 
they are applied, any more than the w^ords 
sweet and bitter, pleasant and painful ; but 
only certain effects in the mind of the spec- 
tator. As it is improper, therefore, (accord- 
ing to the doctrines of modern philosophy,) 
to say of an object of taste, that it is sweet ; 
or of heat, that it is in the fire j so it is equal- 
ly improper to say of actions, that they are 
right or wrong. It is absurd to speak of 
morality as a thing independent and un- 
changeable : inasmuch as it arises from an#ir- 
hitrary relation between our constitution and 
particular objects. • 

“ In order to avoid these supposed conse- 
quences of Dr. Hutcheson’s philosophy, an 
attempt has been made by some later writers, 
in particular by Dr. Price, to revive the doc- 
trines of Dr. Cudworth, and to prove, that 
moral distinctions, being perceived by reason 
or the understanding, are equally immutable 
with all other kinds of truth.”* 

That right and wrong signify nothing in 
the objects themselves, is indeed most true. 
They are words expressive only of relation, 
and relations are not existing parts of ob- 
jects, or things, to be added to objects, or 
taken from fiiem. There is no right nor 
wrong, virtue nor vice, merit nor demerit, 
existing independently of the agents who are 
virtuous or vicious ; and, in hke manner, if 
there had been no moral emotions to arise 


* OutlineB of Moral Philosophy, 4th ed. 8vo. p. 19SU 
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on the contemplation of certain actions, 
there would have been no virtue, vice, me- 
rit, or demerit, which express only relations 
to these emotions. But though there be no 
right nor wrong in an agent, the viituous 
agent is not the same as the vicious agent, 
— I do not say merely to those whom he 
benefits or injures, but to the most remote 
individual who contemplates that intentional 
production of benefijf or injury. All are af- 
fected, on the contemplation of these, with 
different emotions; and it is only by the 
difference of these moral emotions that 
these actions are recognised as morally dif- 
ferent. We feel that it will be impossible, 
while the constitution of nature remains as 
it is, — and we may say, even from the traces 
of the divine benevolence which the uni- 
verse displays, impossible, while God him- 
self, the framer of our constitution, and 
adapter of it to purposes of happiness, ex- 
jsts, — that the lover and intentional producer 
of misery, as misery, should ever be viewed 
with tender esteem ; or that he whose only 
ambition has been to diffuse happiness more 
widely than it could have flowed without 
his aid, should be regarded with the detesta- 
tion, on that account, which we now feel for 
the murderer of a single helpless individual, 
or for the oppressor of as many sufferers as 
a nation can contain in its whole wide orb 
of calamity ; and a distinction which is 
to exist while God himself exists, or at least 
which has been, and as we cannot but be- 
lieve will be, coeval with the race of man, 
cannot surely be regarded as very precarious. 
It IS not to moral distinctions only that this 
objection, if it had any force, would be ap- 
plicable. Equality, proportion, it might be 
said, in like manner, signify nothing in the 
objects themselves to which they are appli- 
e(L more than vice or virtue. They are as 
truly mere relations, as the relations of mo- 
rality. Though the three sides of a right 
angled triangle* exist in the triangle itself, ! 
and constitute it what it is, what we term 
the properties of such a triangle do not exist 
in It, but are results of a peculiar capacity of 
the comparing mind. It is man, or some 
thinking being like man, whose comparison 
gives birth to the very feeling that is termed 
by us a discovery of the equality 'of the 
squares of one of the sides to the squares of 
the other two ; that is to say, — ^for the dis- 
covery of this truth is nothing more,— 4t is 
man who, contemplating such a triangle, is 
impressed with this relation, and who feels 
after^vards that it would be impossible forhinn 
to contemplate it without such an impres- 
sion. If this feeling of the relation never 
had arisen, s-nd never were to arise in any 
mind, though the squares themselves might 
still exist as separate figures, their equality 
would be nothing, — exactly as justice and 
injustice would be nothing, where no rela- 


tion of moral emotion had ever been felt ; 
for equality, like justice, is a relation, not a 
thing ; and, if strictly analyzed, exists only, 
and can exist only, in the mind, which, on 
the contemplation of certain objects, is im- 
pressed with certain feelings of relation ; — in 
the same manner as right and wrong, vir 
tue, vice, relate to emotions excited m soma 
mind that has contemplated certain actions, 
—without whose contemplations of the ac- 
tions, it will readily be confessed, there 
could be no right nor wrong, virtue nor vice, 
as there could be no other relation without a 
mind that contemplates the objects said to 
be related. Certain geometrical figures can- 
not be contemplated by us without exciting 
certain feelings of the contemplating mind, 
— ^which are notions of equahty or propor- 
tion. Is it necessary that the equality 
should be itself something existing in the se- 
parate figures themselves, without reference 
to any mind that contemplates them, before 
we put any confidence m geometry ? Or is 
it not enough that every mind which does 
contemplate them together, is impressed 
with that particular feeling, in consequence 
of which they are ranked as equal ? And, 
if it be not necessary, in the case of a science 
I which we regard as the sui-est of all sciences, 
that the proportions of figures should be 
any thing inherent in the figures, why 
should it be required, before we put confi- 
dence in morality, that right and wrong 
should be something existing in the individ- 
ual agents ? It is not easy, indeed, to un- 
derstand what is meant by such an inher- 
ence as is required m this postulate; or 
what other relations actions can be supposed 
to have as right or wrong, than to the minds 
which are impressed by them with certain 
feelings. Of this, at least, we may be sure, 
that, if any doubt can truly exist as to rela- 
I tions which we and all mankind have felt, 

I since the creation of the very race of man, — . 
because, though, with our present constitu- 
tion, we feel it impossible to consider cruel- 
ty as amiable, and greater cruelty as more 
amiable, we might, if the frame of our mind 
were altered, love the ferocity which we now 
detest, and fly from freedom and general be- 
nevolence, to take shelter m some more de- 
lightful waste, where there might be the 
least possible desire, of good, aud the least 
possible enjoyment of it, among plunderers 
whom we loved much, and murderers whom 
we loved and honoured more — ^if any doubt 
of this kind could truly be felt, the reference 
which Dr. Price would make, of our moral 
sentiments to reason, would leave the diffi- 
culty and the doubt exactly where they were 
before ; since reason* is but a principle of omr 
mental frame, like the principle which is the 
source of moral emotion, and has no pecu^^ 
liar claim to remain unaltered in the suppos- 
ed general alteration of our mental constitu-i 
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tjon. What we term reason, is only a brief of the phenomena of the mind, and which it 
€>q)ression of a number of separate feelings would therefore be as erroneous as it would 
of relation, of which the mind might or be miserable to deny, 
might not have been formed to be suscepti- Certain actions then excite, when consi- 
ble. If the mind of man remain as it is, dered by us, certain emotions of moral re* 
our moral feelings, in relation to their parti- gard. Rut what are those actions, and how 
cular objects, are as stable as our feelings of are they to be arranged ? 
any other class ; and if the mind of man be In this inquiry, which involves the whole 
altered in all its functions, it is absurd for doctrine of practical ethics, philosophers have 
us to make distinctions of classes of feelings been very generally misled by that spirit ol 
n the general dissolution of every thing excessive simplification, of which, in the 
which we at present know, — absurd even to course of the various discussions that have 
guess at the nature of a state which arises occupied us together, we have had oc- 
from a change that is imaginary only, and casion to remark many striking instances, 
that by our very supposition is to render us and in part, too, by the influence of another 
essentially different in every respect from en’or, which also we have had frequent oc- 
the state with which we are at present ac- casion of remarking, the error of considering 


quainted. 

It is a very powerless scepticism, indeed, 


mere abstractions as realities. 

In considering the emotion, or rather the 


which begins by supposing a total change of various emotions excited by the various ob- 
our nature. We might, perhaps, have been jects which are termed beautiful, wq ob- 
formed to admire only the cruel, and to hate served the constant tendency of inquirers 
only the benevolent ; as in spite of an axiom, into these interesting phenomena, to suppose 
that now seems to us self-evident, we might that there is one universal Beauty, which is 
all have been formed to think with the luna- diffused in all the objects that are termed 
tic, that the cell in which he is confined is beautiful, and forms, as it were, a constitu- 
larger than the whole earth, of which it is a ent part of themselves, 
part. What the mmd of a single madman 

is; the mmas oi all men might certainly be ; The universal Venus,~-far beyond 
and we might no longer feel the same moral Jhe 

relations, as we might no longer leel the same in ancient silence. At her footstool stands 
Geometrical relations of space. But if the An altar burning with eternal fire, 

® , j. , . . r *1. u 1 Unsullied, unconsumed. Here, every hour, 

moral distinctions be as regular as the whole Here, every moment, m their turns arrive 

system of laws which carry on in unbroken oSpring,--anmnnmer^ie band 

harmony the motions of the universe, this in ^efin sSture,^and^expr 2 i\^ 
reGularity is sufficient for us while we exist More than bright Helen from her new-born babe. 

loavo tViic oorth A® maternal shrme, m turns they come 

on earth , and when w e leave this earth, we Each with her sacred lamp ; that, from the souice 

carry with us a conscience which can have Of living flame, which here immortal flows. 

TiH-Ip fpnr that thp virtiipt? which Heaven Their portions of its lustre they may draw 
little re^, that tne Virtues wnicn xieaven For days, for months, for years, for some, 

has made it so delightful for us to practise as their great Parent’s discipline requires. 

below, and which have been the chief in- ~ 

strum ents of producing a happiness which, Of yon ethereal ocean, who can tell, 
when the universe was formed with such Even on the surface of this rolling earth, 

• T-i j i xU ' X How many make abode ? The fields, the groves, 

innumerable adaptations to the enjoyment The winding rivers, and the azure mam, 
of all who live, was surely not foreign to the Are rendered solemn by their frequent feet, 

Their ntes sublime. There each her destin’d home 

intention or its Author, will, in that immor- informs with that pure radiance from the skies 
tali ty, which is only a prolongation of this Brought down, and shines throughoutherhttle sphere 

mort^ life, be regarded with abhorrence by E^^dting.* 

that great Being, whose perfections, however ^ This universal Venus, from the undecay* 
faintly, we have endeavoured to image, and ing flame of whose altar has been derived 
who has here been so lavish to us of a love whatever warms us with delight, in the my- 
as constant in its approbation of moral good riads of mynads of objects that axe lovely in 
as the moral excellence, which it has made nature, is indeed one of the most magnifi 
happy. cent persomfications of poetry. But philo- 

We have now, then, examined very fully sophy has in truth been as fond of this per- 
the great question, as to the distinctions sonification as poetry itself, and is for ever 
which we find man everywhere to have seeking in objects that are beautiful the charm 
made of actions, as morally right or wrong ; of this universal Beauty. It has been not 
pd I trusty for the sake of your happiness less fond of personification in its ethical in- 
in Hfe at least, as much as for the accuracy quiries, and has for ever been employed in 
of your philosophy, that "you are not inclined the search of one universal Virtue, — of some- 
to withhold your logical assent from the doc- thing that is capable of existing, as it were, 
trine of the moral distinction of vice and vir- 
tue ; a doctrine which seems to me to have — — 

every character of truth as a faithful picture • pleasures of Imagination, book i. 
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in various forms, and that may be supposed 
to form a part of all the actions which are 
denominated virtuous. There is no virtue, 
however, as I have ah*eady repeatedly said ; 
there are only virtuous actions ; or, to speak 
still more correctly, only virtuous agents : 
and it is not one virtuous agent only, or any 
number of virtuous agents, acting in one uni- 
form manner, that excite our moral emotion 
of regard ; but agents acting in many differ- 
ent ways — ^in ways that are not less differ- 
ent in themselves, on account of the real 
or supposed simplicity of the generaliza- 
tions and classifications which we may have 
made. 

By some, all virtue has been said to con- 
sist in benevolence ; as if temperance, pa- 
tience, fortitude, all the heroic exercises of 
self-command, in adversity and every spe- 
cies of, suffering, were not regarded by us 
with moral love, till we had previously disco- 
vered in the heroic sufferer some benevolent 
desire, which led him thus to endure without 
a single munnur, or rather, in all the circum- 
stances of the case, with choice, an amount 
of physical evil, from which others would 
have shrunk with cowardly feebleness. By 
another sect of philosophers, the virtues of 
self-command have been exalted even above 
the gentler virtues of benevolence. By 
others, the calm exercise of justice has been 
said to involve all moral excellence ; and al- 
most every ethical writer has had some fa- 
vourite virtue, to which he has built his al- 
tar, and ascribed to it a sort of omnipresence 
m all the other virtues that are adored ; and 
that, but for the presence of this, as the in- 
herent divinity, would have been objects of 
a worship that was idolatrous. 

From this very circumstance, indeed, of the 
different favourite virtues of different philoso- 
phers, some sophistical writers have endea- 
vored to draw conclusions subversive of the 
very distinctions of virtue and vice. They 
forget that even those who form their little ex- 
clusive systems, are still thus exclusive in 
their systems only ; that in their hearts they 
feel the same regard for every virtue as if 
they had never entered into ethical contro- 
\^ersy, and that the assertors of benevolence, 
as all which constitutes naoral worth, did 
not, on that account, deny amoral difference 
of patience and impatience ; they only la- 
boured to prove, though they might not be 
very successful in their demonstration, that I 
to be patient was but a form of being bene- 
volent, and was valued by us for nothing 
more than the benevolence which it im- 
plied. 

Of these too naiTow systems it would be 
useless however to enter into any examina- 
tion at present. ^ Their error will be best 
seen by considering the virtues which they 
would exclude. The classification of these 
virtues, that may be regarded as the most 


convenient, is that which considers them as 
duties, in their relation to different indivi- 
duals ; and, in the first place, as the mos^ 
comprehensive of all classification, — the ar- 
rangement of them as duties which relate 
primarily to others, and duties which relate 
directly to ourselves. 


LECTURE LXXXm. 

DIVISION OF THE PRACTTCAL VIRTUES INTO 

THREE CLASSES DUTIES THAT RELATE 

PRIMARILY TO OTHERS — DUTIES THAT RE- 
LATE DIRECTLY TO OURSELVES — ^AND DU 
TIES TO GOD, 

Gentlemen, — after the discussions ra 
which we have been of late engaged, of the 
theory of morals, we are now to enter on the 
consideration of those practical duties of 
which we have been investigating the source. 

I Man is not formed to know only; he is form- 
ed still more to avail himself of his know- 
ledge, by acting m conformity with it. In 
the society in which he is placed, he is sur 
rounded with a multitude, to almost every 
one of whom some effort of his may be be- 
neficial ; who, if they do not require the aid 
of his strenuous and long-continued exer- 
tions, which are necessary only on rare oc- 
casions, require, at least in the social inter 
course of hfe, those little services of eRsy 
courtesy, which are not to be estimated as 
slight, from the seeming insignificance of 
each separate act; since they contribute 
largely to the amount of general happiness 
by the universality of their diffusion, and the 
frequency of the repetition. While his ac- 
tions may thus have almost unremitting use- 
fulness, Nature has, with a corresponding 
provision, made it delightful to man to be 
active ; and, not content with making it de- 
lightful to him to be merely active, — since 
this propensity to action, which of itself 
might lead him sometimes to benefit others, 
might of itself also lead him to injure as well 
as to benefit, — she has, as we have seen, di- 
rected him how to act, by that voice of con- 
science which she has placed within his 
breast ; and given still greater efficacy to 
that voice by the pain which she has attache 
ed to disobedience, and the pleasure that is 
felt in obeying it, and remembering it as 
obeyed. Of this moral pleasure it is, in- 
deed, the high character, that it is the only 
pleasure which no situation can preclude ; 
since it is beyond the reach of all those ex- 
ternal aggressions and chances which can 
lessen only the power of diffusing happiness, 
not the wish of diffusing it ; and which, even 
in robbing the virtuous of every thing be- 
side, must still leave with them the good 
which they have done, and the good which 
they would wish to do. 
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Human life, then, when it is such, as not im- 
partial spectators only, but the individual him- 
self can survey with pleasure, is the exercise, 
and almost the unremitting exercise, of duties. 
To have discharged these best, is to have 
lived best. It is truly to have lived the 
most nobly, though there may have been no 
vanities of wealth m the simple home, which 
was great only because it contained a great 
inhabitant ; and no vanities of heraldry on 
the simple tomb, under the rude stone of 
which, or under the turf which is unmarked 
by any memorial, or by any ornament but 
the herbage and the flowers which nature 
bverywhere sheds, the ashes of a great man 
repose. What mere symbols of honour, in- 
deed, which man can confer, could add to 
the praise of him who possesses internally 
all which those symbols, even when they are 
not falsely representative of a merit that does 
not exist, can only picture to the gazer’s eye, 
to the praise of him who has done every thing 
which it was right for him to do ; who has 
abstained, in his very desires, from every 
thing which it would have required a sacri- 
fice of virtue to possess ; and who, in suffer- 
ing the common ills of our nature, has 
suffered them as common ills, not repin- 
ing at afiiiction, nor proud of enduring it 
without a murmur, but feeling only that it 
is a part of a great system which is good, 
and that it is that which it is easy to 
bear? 

Human life, then, when it is worthy of the 
name of life, is, as I have said, the exercise 
of duties. 

In treating of our practical virtues, I shall 
consider, first, those wliich directly relate to 
our fellow-creatures, and afterwards those 
which immediately relate to ourselves. Be- 
^ sides these two classes of duties, indeed, 
there are others of a still higher kind — ^the 
duties which we owe to the great Being who 
formed us 5 duties which, though they do 
not absolutely produce all the others, at least 
add to them a force of obligation, which 
more than doubles their own moral urgency ; 
and with the wilful violation or neglect of 
which, there can be as little moral excel- 
lence of character in the observance of other 
duties, as , there would he in the virtue of 
any one who, after boasting of a thousand 
good deeds, should conclude by confessing, 
that he had never felt the slightest affection 
for the parent to whom he owed existence, 
and wisdom, and worldly honour, or for 
some generous benefactor who had been to 
him , like a parent. These duties of grati- 
tude and^ reverence which we owe to God, 
will a(Mt, however, of more appropriate il- 
lustration, after the inquiries on which we 
are to euter in another part of the course, 
with respect to the traces of .the divine per- 
fections, that are revealed to us in the frame 
Eind order of the universe. 


At present, then, the practical virtues 
which we have to consider, are those that 
relate immediately only to our fellow-crea- 
tures and ourselves. 

Of these two great classes of duties, let* 
us consider, in the first place, the duties that 
primarily relate to others. 

Of the living multitude in the midst of 
which we are placed on this earth, which is 
our common home, by |ar the gi’eater num- 
ber have no other relation to us than simply 
as they are human beings; who may, in- 
deed, sometimes come within the sphere of 
our usefulness, and who, even when they are 
far beyond this sphere of active aid, are still 
within the range of our benevolent affection, 
to which there are no limits even in dis- 
tance the most remote, hut to whom this 
benevolence of mere wishes is the only duty 
which, in such circumstances, is consigned 
to us. There are others, with whom we 
feel ourselves connected by peculiar tiesj 
and to whom, therefore, we owe peculiar 
duties, varying in kind and importance with 
the nature of the circumstances that connect 
us with them. The general duties which 
we owe to all mankind may be treated 
first, before we enter on the consideration 
of the peculiar duties which we owe to 
certain individuals only of this wide com- 
munity. 

The general offices which we owe to 
every mffividual of mankind, may be reduced 
to two great generic duties — one negative, 
the other positive; one leading us to ab- 
stain from all intentional injmT of others, 
the other leading us to be activdy beneficial 
to them. With the former of these, at 
least vrith the greater number of the specific 
duties which it generically comprehends, 
justice is very nearly synonymous ; with the 
other set of specific duties, henevolen9^, 
which, though it may, in truth, be made to 
comprehend the negative duties also, since, 
to wish to benefit, is at the same time to 
wish not to injure, is usually confined to 
the desire of positive increase of good, 
without mcluding mere abstmence from in- 
jury. 

I proceed, then, to the consideration of 
the former set of duties, which are negative 
only, — as limited to abstmence from every 
thing which might be injurious to others. 

These duties, of course, are specifically as 
various as the different sorts of injury which 
it is in our power to occasion, directly or in- 
directly. Such injuries, if man were wicked 
enoughj and fearless enough both of individ- 
ual resentment and of the law, to do what- 
ever it is in his power to do, would, in their 
possible complication and variety, be almost 
beyond our power of numbering them, and 
giving them names. The most important, 
however, if arranged according to the ob- 
I jects which it is Ae direct immediate inten- 
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tion of the injurer, at the moment of his in- 
jury, to assail, may be considered as re- 
ducible to the following general heads; 
They are injuries which affect the suffer- 
er directly in his person — in his property 
— in the affections of others — ^in his char- 
acter — in his knowledge or belief — ^in his 
virtue — in his tranquillity. They are in- 
juries, I repeat, which are intended to af- 
fect the sufferer directly in his person — in 
his property — ^in the affections of others — 
in his character, &c. 

Let us now then proceed to the consider- 
ation of these subdivisions of our merely 
negative duty, in the order in which I have 
now stated them. Of injuries to the per- 
son of another, the most atrocious, I need 
not say, is that which deprives him of life ; 
and as it is the only evil which is absolutely 
irreparable by us, and is yet one to which 
many of our most impetuous passions might 
lead us, jealousy, envy, revenge, or even 
sudden wrath itself, without taking into ac- 
count those instances of violence in w’hich 
murder is only the dreadful mean of accom- 
plishing a sordid end; the Creator and 
Preserver of man has provided against the 
frequency of a crime to which there might 
seem so many fearful inducements and facili- 
ties, by rendering the contemplation of it 
something, from which even the most aban- 
doned shrink with a loathing, which is, per- 
haps, the only human feeling which still re- 
mains in their heart ; and the commission of 
it a source of a wilder agony of horror than 
can be borne, even by the gloomy heart 
which was capable of conceiving the crime. 
“ Homo homini res sacra.” When we read 
or hear of the assassin, who is driven by the 
anguish of his own conscience to reveal to 
those whom most he dreaded, the secret 
which he was most anxious to hide, address- 
in^imself to the guardians, not of the mere 
laws, which he Jias offended, (for of the laws 
of man he does not think, except that he 
may submit himself to that death which they 
only can award,) but to the guardians of the 
life and happiness of those whose interests 
have been assigned to them, the guardians of 
the individual whom their protection at that 
moment, w^hich is ever before his memory, 
was too powerless to save ; when we think 
of the number of years that in many in- 
stances of this kind have elapsed since the 
mortal blow was given, and of the inefficacy 
of time, which effaces all other son-ows, to 
lessen that remorse which no one suspected 
to be the cause of the wasting of the cheek, 
and the gloomy melancholy of the eye, can 
we fail to regard a spectacle like this, as an 
a^vful testimony to the goodness of that Al- 
mighty Protector of the world, who propor- 
tions the internal restraints of conscience to 
the iniquity that needs to be restrained, and 
to the amount of evil which would flow 


from it, if unrestrained, and who, seeming to 
leave the life of every individual at the mer- 
cy of every arm, has secured for it a defence 
in the very bosom of him whose watchful 
glance had already marked its victim, and 
whose hand was alieady almost raised to 
give the blow? The reign of superstition, 
Its wide and general reign, is now over, at 
least in our land. We do not need to have 
recourse to volumes of philosophy to con- 
vince us that the ghost which haunts the 
I murderer, is but an image of his own fancy. 

I This, now, the very children will tell us, 
while they laugh not so gaily, perhaps, as at 
other tales, but still with a laughter which, 
though mixed with some little horror, is sin- 
cere, at the spectres which their predecessors 
in the same nursery, a single generation back, 
would, on hearing the same story, have seen 
before their eyes for more than half the 
night. There is no fear then now that we 
should be tempted to suppose any peculiar 
supernatural visitation, in the shape that 
seems for ever rising to the eye of the mur- 
derer. It is to the influence of his strong 
conception alone that all will agree in as- 
cribing it ; and if it be, as it most certainly 
is, the result only of conception that is aw- 
fully vivid, how ^strongly does it mark the 
hoiror, so far surpassing the horror of every 
other offence which must have given to the 
imagination this agonizing sensibility. The 
robber may plunder, the traitor may betray 
without any moral superstition of this sort , 
but let one human being give his last gasp 
beneath the dagger of another human being 
and though superstition had before been 
banished from the earth, there is at least one 
individual to whom this single crime would 
be sufficient to call it back. 

The species of injury which I have placed 
next in order, is that which relates to the 
property of others. 

Were we to consider for the first time the 
unequal distribution of property in society, 
without reflecting on the amount of general 
happiness to which that imequal distribution 
is subservient, we should scarcely know, in 
our astonishment at the seeming rapacity of 
the few and the acquiescence of the many, 
whether the boldness of such an usurpation, 
at least of that which on such a first unre- 
flecting view would seem usurpation, or the 
strange submission by all the plundered, to 
an usurpation which they might have pre- 
vented, were the more wonderful. It would 
not be easy to represent this first aspect of 
society in a more lively manner than has been 
done by Paley. 

“ If you should see a flock of pigeons in a 
field of corn ; and if (instead of each picking 
where and what it liked, taking just as much 
as it wanted, and no more,) you should see 
ninety-mne of them gathering all they got 
mto a heap ; reserving nothing for themselves 
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but the chaff and th& refuse ; keeping this 
heap for one, and that the weakest, perhaps 
worst pigeon of the flock ; sitting round, and 
looking on all the winter, whilst this one was 
devouring, throwing about, and wasting it j 
and if a pigeon, more hardy or hungry than 
the rest, touched a gram of the hoard, all the 
others instantly flying upon it, and tearing it to 
pieces : if you should see this, you would see 
nothing more than what is every day practised 
and established among men. Among men, 
you see the ninety-and~nine toiling and scrap- 
ing together a heap of superfluities for one, 
(and this one, too, oftentimes the feeblest and 
worst of the whole set, a child, a woman, a 
madman, or a fool ;) getting nothing for them- 
selves all the while, but a little of the coars- 
est of the provision, which their own indus- 
try produces ; looking quietly on, while they 
see the fruits of all their labour spent or 
spoiled ; and if one of the number take or 
touch a particle of the hoard, the others 
joining against him, and hanging him for the 
theft.”* 

There must, indeed, as this author adds, 
be “ some very important advantages to ac- 
count for an institution which, in this view 
of It, is so paradoxical and unnatural,” and 
such advantages it is very easy to discover. 
The gross inequality of property, strange as 
it may seem to be at any one moment, is, it 
is evident, only the effect of that security and 
absolute command of property, which allow 
the continual accumulation of it by continu- 
ed industry ; and without such security, and 
absolute command of the profits of exertion, 
the arm of the strong would soon have been 
weary of the little toil which was necessary 
for mere subsistence ; and the ingenuity of 
the wise would have contented itself with 
enjoying, rather than augmenting, its scanty 
b ut precarious acquisitions. If all things had 
been common to all, that common all would 
truly have been of little worth to the indivi- 
duals, who would have seen nothing appro- 1 
priated, indeed, but nothing enjoyed. In- 
stead of that beautiful and populous earth 
which we behold, — ^where cities pour wealth 
on the fields, and the fields, in their turn, 
send plenty to the cities, — ^where all are con- 
ferring aid and receiving aid, and the most 
sensual and selfish cannot consume a single 
luxury, without giving however unintention- 
ally, some comfoit, or the means of comfort, 
to others, — ^instead of^this noble dwelling- 
place of so many noble inhabitants, we should 
na,ve had a waste or a wilderness, and a few 
miserable sti^glers, half famished on that 
wide soil which now gives abundance to mil- 
lions. ^ Nor would the loss of mere external 
convemence and splendour have been the 
chief evih The intellectual sciences, and 


# Pale/s Moral Philosophy, gist edit. 8vo, vol. i. 
p. lOi). 


arts, and systems of moral polity, which dis- 
tinguish the civilized from the savage, by 
differences far more important than any which 
the eye can perceive, never would have drisen 
on sueh a scene. It was property, that very 
exclusive property, which is now better se- 
cured by the civilization to which it gave 
rise, that was itself, at a still earlier penod, 
the great civilizer of man. 

If, indeed, in considering these comfoits of 
society, which flow from the distribution of 
property, that could not he secure without 
becoming soon unequal, we considered only 
the comfort of the few who possess the 
greater share, the happiness of the few might 
seem, and, it will he ^owed, would truly be 
comparatively, an object of too little value, 
to be set against any gieat loss of comfort 
on the part of the multitude. But it requires 
only a veiy slight reflection on the circum- 
stances of society, as it is at present before 
us, to discover, that, even if the few have 
gained more, the many have gained much 
and perhaps to a very nice observer and es* 
timator of the situation of both, — of the en- 
joyment that is involved in mere occupation, 
and of the misery that is involved in the to- 
tal want of It, — it might seem necessary to 
reverse the scale, and to ascribe the greater 
gain to the many rather than to the few. 
They profit by the results of every science 
and art, which they enable the studious, whom 
they support, to prosecute at their leisiue j 
the speculations of the sage, whom they per- 
haps count idle, — speculations that teach new 
processes, mechanical or chemical, to the in- 
numerable busy hands that are every moment 
producing, almost blindly, the beautiful re- 
sults, of which they know little more than 
that they are of their own producing, — ^may 
be found at last embodied, as it were, in some 
humble implement or humble luxury, in the 
obscurest cottage ; and even the wretch wno, 
in the common prison, earns a part of his 
subsistence by the meanest operations ta 
which, in the division of manufacturing la- 
bour, the human hand can be put, has accom- 
modations which, miserable as they are, com- 
pared with the luxuries of the rich and thf 
free, are yet themselves luxuries, compared 
with the far more miserable accommodations 
which, if there never had been any inequali- 
ty of property among mankind, would, in 
that system of sloth, and consequent imbe - 
cihty, have been the common lot of all. This 
influence of wealth and of the division of la- 
bour in the enjoyments of the lowest of the 
people, is very strongly pictured by Dr. Man- 
deville in one of the most striking passages 
of his work. 

“ A man would be laughed at, that should 
discover luxury in the plain dress of a poor 
creature that walks along in a thick parish 
gown and a coarse shirt underneath it ; and 
yet what a number of people, how many dif* 
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ferent trades, and what a variety of skill and be obliged to bend, and peace be thus pre- 
tools, must be employed to have the most served, when otherwise there could not fail 
ordinary Yorkshire cloth. What depth of to be hostility, is the ciiv...rastance that has 
thought and ingenuity, what toil and labour, extended to artificial arrangements of pro- 
and what length of time must it have cost, perty, those moral emotions which ongm- 
before a man could learn from a seed to raise ally had a narrower field, but which still 
and prepare so useful a product as linen, have the same great object as before, when 
Must that society not be vainly curious, they embrace the widest plans of legislative 
among whom this admirable commodity, afi wisdom. 

ter it is made, shall not be thought fit to be The writers who attempt to prove justice 
used, even by the poorest of all, before it is to be a virtue ■wholly adventitious, and not 
brought to a peifect whiteness ; which is not the result of any original moral tendency of 
to be procured but by the assistance of all our nature, because in different stages or 
the elements, joined to a world of industry circumstances of society there are diffeierit 
and patience ? I have not done yet ; Can views of property, forget that justice, as a 
w^e reflect, not only on the cost laid out up- moral virtue, is not the creation of property, 
on this luxurious invention, but likewise on but the conformity of our actions to those 
the little time the whiteness of it continues, view^s ; that though all men in every part of 
in which part of its beauty consists ; that the earth, and in every age since the earth 
every six or seven days at farthest it wants was peopled, had, without even the exception 
cleaning, and while it lasts, is a continual of a single monstrous individual, united in 
charge to the w^earer ; can we, I say, reflect their notions of what is termed property, 
on all this, and not think it an extiavagant there might still have been the most com- 
piece of nicety, that even those w^ho receive plete injustice, — a desire of invading this pro- 
alms of the parish, should not only have -svhole peity, not merely as frequent as in the pre- 
garments made of this operose manufacture, sent circumstances of mankind, hut equally 
but likewise that, as soon as they are soiled, universal with the notion of property itself, 
to restore them to their pristine purity, they There might then, the mere notion of pro- 
should make use ofone of the most judicious peity remaining in eveiy respect precisely 
as well as difficult compositions that chem- the same, have been either perfect justice or 
istry can boast of ; with which, dissolved in perfect injustice, or such a mixture of both 
water by the help of fire, the most detersive as the present order of society presents. It 
and yet innocent lixivium is prepared, that is justice not to invade that which is recog- 
human industry has hitherto been able to in- nised as belonging to another ; and though 
vent ?”* law cannot produce justice, it may present 

The feeling of a breach of duty in the vio- to it new objects, by the standard ■which it 
lation of the property of another, though uni- fixes of transfers and successions, that other- 
formly attendant on the notion of property, wise might have been arbitrary ; and may 
requires, of course, this notion as antecedent present these new objects to our justice, 
to the moral feeling j and^property is, in a without any breach of moral principle ; since, 
great measure, the creature of the public though law, as mere law, or the expression of 
la-vw not because our moial feelings are arbi- the wdll of many individuals, can never be felt 
ti’a^ results of the arbitrary institutions of by us to be morally obligatory on this account 
man, but because, as soon as -we are acquaint- alone, obedience to a system of laws, of which 
ed with the nature of social ordinances, and the evident tendency is to the public good, is 
the advantages to W’hich they give rise, these itself an object of our moral regard, as soon 
ordinances become themselves an object of as we are capable of knowing Avhat law is, 
that moral regard, the susceptibility of which, and w'hat are its general beneficial tendencies, 
as an essential principle of the mind, preced- In the different rights of property, then, in 
ed all law, and transfer this regard which different nations and ages, as variously sanc- 
theraselves excite to forms of succession and tinned m various systems of jurisprudence, I 
transfer, which might otherwise have been perceive no inconsistency of the moral prin- 
arbitrary and indifferent. It is not in such ciple. I perceive everywhere, on the con- 
cases, however, the social ordinance which is trary, a moral principle which, among the 
loved merely as an ordinance, but the good rude and the civilized, and in all the innum- 
\o which it is perceived that such ordinances, erahle gradations of civilized life, and of sys- 
lipon the whole, tend to give rise ; and this terns of law more or less sage and refined, 
obedience to that which is an evident source feels that there are certain things which it 
^ of good upon the whole, and -which, in the would he wrong to invade ; in savage life, 
particular case of property, is obviously pro- perhaps only the objects which are in the 
ductive of the greatest good, as a standard immediate occupation of another, or on which 
to which, in cases of doubtful right, all might he has exercised his labour for purposes of 

utility to himself ; in more civilized society, 

' innumerable objects which the circumstances 

» Fable of the Bees, vol. i. p. 182. Lond. 1728. of that society have rendered essential to the 
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comfort of their possessor, and which law, 
with a view to the preservation and fur- 
therance of general happiness, has allotted 
in various ways. Till it can shown, there- 
fore, that this regard for social ordinances 
that are manifestly, upon the whole, produc- 
tive of good, and consequently the regard for 
that good of which they are productive, are 
inconsistent with the moral principle, of 
which the great object is that very good; 
the sophist, who would represent the varying 
rights of propel ty as proofs of a varying mo- 
rality, has no argument in showing the mere 
influence ol such ordinances, that teach us to 
respect what otherwise might have been in- 
different. It is the same moral principle of 
justice still, though directed to new objects ; 
as it is still the same power of vision that 
traces the stars of the firmament, though, but 
for the nice contrivances of the optician, and 
the labours of all the ruder artificers who have 
furnished him with the materials of his beau- 
tiful art, eye after eye might for ages have 
gazed upon the great vault above, without 
knowing the very existence of brilliant mul- 
titudes of worlds, which, with the aid of this 
skilful but simple contrivance, it is now im- 
possible for the rudest observer not to per- 
ceive, Who is there that, on this account, 
will deny to the mind its original visual sen- 
sibility? That mental sensibility is the same, 
the bodily organ of sight is the same ; yet 
how different in power and extent is our 
vision itself I at least as different as the vidder 
and narrower mfluence of justice that respects 
in one state of society a thousand objects 
which are unknown to it in a state of ruder 
polity. 

In contending for essential principles of 
morals, no one asserts that, in circumstances 
which are absolutely different, the moral sen- 
timent should be the same ; more than that 
an eye, with and without a telescope, should 
form the same views of the nature that is 
before it. In savage life, the notions of pro- 
perty are few, because there are, in truth, 
jn such a state, few objects that can be 
useful to the individual. It is luxury, which, 
creating new objects and new wants, cre- 
ates also new objects to be appropriated. 
It is probable, if we are to suppose man ever 
to have been absolutely savage, without the 
exercise of a single art, that mere occupancy 
was then the only title. Indeed, what 
other title to the common gifts of nature 
could there in such circumstances be ? When 
Ms labour, however, had been employed in 
reniiering useful what in itself had no use, 
he would not merely feel the wmrk of his art 
to he his own; but the work would be re- 
spected as his by those^who knew the labour 
which he had employed, and the purposes of 
personal advantage to which it was meant to 
be instrumental ; or at least, if in such cir- 
jcumstances of temptation it were an object 


of rapine to others, there would still, unless 
in circumstances of mutual enmity, be a feel- 
ing of conscious wrong in the aggressor. This 
species of property we accoidingly find re- 
cognised wherever man is to be found ; and 
is It wonderful that other species of property, 
which could not even be conceived m savage 
life, how^evcr useful in the circumstances of 
refined society, should not be regarded as sa- 
cred by those to whom the possession of it 
would seem to confer no utility on the pos- 
sessor; who would rather have the trouble 
of excluding others, than the pleasure of 
enjoying that from which he excluded 
them? 

The mere history of property, then, in- 
teresting as it is m the illustrations which it 
affords of many beautiful phenomena of our 
moral nature, and of the advantages which 
man receives from the social government, to 
the force of which his own individual power 
has contributed as an element, like the other 
elements that mingle with it, is yet valuable 
only as illustrative. The moral principle 
which, in the various stages of society, in all 
the vaiieties of property which social ordi- 
nances have made or secured, impresses on 
us the duty of respecting the various objects 
which are property, that is to say, which aie 
objects that, in these particular circumstan- 
ces of society, could not be violated without 
a feeling of self-reproach in the invader, is all 
which, ethically, we have to consider. That 
such a feeling does ai'ise in the breast of him 
who invades what, in the general ciicum- 
stances of the society, is regarded as proper- 
ty, even the sophist who would found so 
much on the varying circumstances m which 
it arises does not dispute ; and it is this feel- 
ing, in whatever circumstances, and in what- 
ever manner it may have arisen, from which 
the duty flows. Whether the object be of a 
kind which, even m the fabled state of nainre, 
we should have felt it nghjt to respect, as 
the property of him w^ho had won and occu- 
pied it with his own umvearied labour, or of 
a kind which we respect as property, because 
w^e respect that social good which arises from 
the law^s that have declared it to be proper- 
ty, It is not wmnderful that our feeling of re- 
spect for it should seem, in these two cases, 
to be the same ; since the respect is only 
that feeling of moral duty, the object of 
which, that is always some form of good to 
others, is in both cases truly the same. 

Justice, then, 1 repeat, and the distinction 
is one w^hich is of great importance, is not 
what constitutes property ; it is that virtue 
which presupposes property, and respects it, ^ 
however constituted. It may vary, therefore, 
with all the ordinances of different social 
states, hut it is still the same virtue, if it re- 
spect what, in those different states, is legal- 
ly ^signed to individuals ; and, as the same 
virtue, in all these cases, directed to the same 
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object of abstaining from what is previously 
albrmed or recognised as property, it does 
not vary in the variations of human policy, 
that may assign to individuals in ,one state, 
what, from different views of general good, 
would not be assigned to them in a different 
state ; but which still, in every case, points 
out to justice what is to be understood as the 
property which that unvarying virtue does not 
fail to respect. 

To point out to you the advantages which 
flow from the general observance of this du- 
ty, that leads us to abstain from the proper- 
ty of others, however much it might seem ca- 
pable of contributing to our own gratification, 
would surely be a superfluous labour. In- 
deed, in picturing to you the advantages 
which flow from the very inequality of pro- 
perty itself, I have sufficiently exhibited to 
you the benefit of the principle which re- 
spects property, and of the duty which con- 
sists in our conformity to this principle j a 
duty, without which, indeed, the mere ac- 
knowledgment of the various things possess- 
ed, as things of which the possession ought 
not to be violated, would be of no avail. 
The general feelings of mankind, with respect 
to the importance of this duty, are indeed 
sufficiently shown in the laws which they 
have established for punishing the breach of 
it. Even under our own excellent legal 
system, in which death is appointed to him 
who premeditates and executes the death of 
another, it is appointed also to him who has 
assailed the property only, not the person j 
and politically and morally erroneous as this j 
equal allotment of punishment to offences ! 
so unequal most truly is, it still marks suffi- 
ciently the general feeling of the evil which | 
would arise to society from the frequent vio- 
lation of this simple duty, that such an al- 
lotment of punishment should still continue 
irl^uch a nation, and in such an age. 

When we oonsider the multitude who are 
in possession of means of enjoyment, that 
are to them the means only of selfish avarice 
or of profligate waste j in both cases, per- 
haps, productive rather of evil than of good 
to the mdividual possessor; and when, at 
the same time, we consider the multitudes, 
far more numerous, to whom a small share 
of that cumbrous and seemingly unprofitable 
wealth would, in an instant, diffuse a com- 
fort that would make the heart of the indi- 
gent gay in his miserable hovel, and be hke 
a beam of health itself to that pale cheek 
which IS slowly wasting on its wretched bed 
of straw, in cold and darkness, and a famine 
that is scarcely felt, only because appetite it- 
self is quenched by disease ; it might almost 
seem to the inconsiderate, at least for a mo- 
ment, in contemplating such a scene, that 
no expression of the social voice could be so 
beneficial as that which should merely say, 
Juet there he no restraint of property, but let 


all the means of provision for the wants of 
mankind be distributed according to ihe 
more or less imperious necessity of those 
wants which all partake. It requires only 
the consideration of a moment, however, to 
perceive that this very distribution would it- 
self be the most injurious boon that could be 
offered to indigence ; that soon, under such 
a system of supposed freedom from the 
usurpations of the wealthy, instead of the 
wealth which supports, and the industiy 
which is supported, the bounty which re < 
heves, and the penury that is relieved, there 
would only he one general penury, without 
the possibility of relief, and an industry that 
would be exercised, not in plundering the 
wealthy, for there could not then be wealth 
to admit of plunder, hut in snatching from 
the w^eaker some scanty morsel of a wretch- 
ed aliment that would scarcely be sufficient 
to repay the labour of the struggle to him 
who was too powerful not to prevail. The 
vices that would tyrannize uncontrolled in 
such an iron age I do not attempt to pic- 
ture. I speak only of the mere physical 
wants of man, and of the means which dif- 
ferent states of society afford for the gratifi- 
cation of those wants according as posses- 
sion is more or less secured, though no other 
original difference were supposed, than of 
the simple right of property. There would 
be no palaces, indeed, m such a system of 
equal rapine, and this might be considered 
as but a slight evil, from the small numbei 
of those who were stripped of them ; but 
when the chambers of state had disappear- 
ed, where would be the cottage, or rather 
the whole hamlet of cottages that might be 
expected to occupy its place ? The simple 
dwellings of a happy peasantry might he the 
last, indeed, to be invaded ; but when the 
magnificent mansion had been stripped by 
the first band of plundeiers, these, too, 
would soon find plunderers as rapacious. No 
elegant art could be exercised, no science 
cultivated, where the search of a precarious 
subsistence for the day would affoid us no 
leisure for studies or exercises beyond the 
supply of mere animal wants ; and man, who, 
with property, is what we now behold him, 
and is to be, in his glorious progress even on 
earth, a being far nobler than we are capa- 
ble, in our present circumstances, of divin- 
ing, would, without' property, soon become, 
in the lowest depth of brutal ignorance and 
wretchedness, what it is almost as difficult 
for our imagination to picture to us, as it 
would be for it to picture what he may be- 
come on earth, after the many long ages ot 
progressive improvement. Such is the state 
to which we should he reduced, if all men 
were to do what the robber individually does; 
He contributes whatever a single heart and 
a single arm can contribute, to make of the 
social and happy world around us, that im? 
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social and miserable world wbich we VEunly 
labour to conceive. His crime is not perpe- 
trated against an individual only, but against 
the very union that binds society together ; 
and the abhorrence with which his crime is 
considered, is not the mere wrath that is felt 
by the aggrieved individual, it is the sympa- 
thizing resentment of all mankind. 


LECTURE LXXXIV. 

or ora negative ntiriEs to otheks — ^ab- 
staining FKOM ROBBING THEM OF THE AF- 
FECTIONS OF OTHERS — OF ABSTAINING 
FROM INJURING THE CHARACTER Of O- 
THERS — OF VERACITY. 

Gentlemen, — in treating of the general 
duties which we owe to all mankind, I con- 
sidered these, in my last Lecture, as of two 
classes, negative and positive ; the one set 
leading us to abstain from injuring others, 
the other set leading us to be actively use- 
ful to them. 

An individual, it is evident, may be injur- 
ed by us in various ways, with which, of 
course, in the obligation to abstain from the 
different forms of injury, there is a co-exten- 
sive v'ariety of duty. He may be injured 
directly in his person, in his property, in those 
affections of others which are almost a spe- 
cies of property, in his character, in his 
knowledge or belief, in his virtue, in his tran- 
quillity. 

Of these various modes of injury we have 
considered two. I proceed then, now, to 
the third in order, the injuiy which we may 
do to any one, by robbing him of the affec- 
tions of those whose love may, perhaps, be 
to him the most precious of his possessions. 

Affection, I have said, may be considered 
almost as a form of wealth possessed ; and 
the most delightful affection which can be 
given to us, is truly, if 1 may apply the cold 
terms of merchandise to the pure commerce 
of the heart, a species of property for which 
the price of similar affection has been paid, 
and to which the laws of wedlock have given 
a legal and holy title. It is to the robbery 
of conjugal affection, therefore, as the most 
important, that I shall confine the few re- 
marks which I have to offer on this species 
of injury. 

If the guilt of the robber were to he esti- 
mated in proportion to the quantity of evil 
wbich he knowingly produces, w'here is it 
that our most indignant hatred of the crime 
should be iixed? Not surely on him whom 
alone we are accustomed to denominate a 
robber. The wretch who perishes on the 
scaffold for his sordid thefts, unpitied, per- 
haps, by a single individual in the whole 
crowd of gamers, that mark the last faint con . 
Yulsion of his limbs, only to wonder when 


the quiverings are to cease, may deserve the 
horrors of that ignominious punishment unoei 
which he sinks. But does he truly rank in 
villany with the robber of another class, — 
with him who would be astonished, perhaps, 
to have a place assigned to him among com- 
mon pilfeiers, but who is in guilt the basest 
of them all, hovi ever noble he may be in ti- 
tles, and splendid with all that pomp which 
can be alike the covering of vice and of vir- 
tue ? There may pass in some stately car- 
riage, while the crowd are still gazing on the 
body that hangs lifeless before them, some 
criminal of far deeper iniquity, whose eye too 
may turn where all other eyes are fixed, and 
who may wonder at the increase of crimes, 
and moralize on their causes, and rejoice at 
their punishment, while the carriage, in which 
he reclines and moralizes at his ease, is bear- 
ing him to the house of his friend, by a se- 
cret appointment with her who is the mis- 
tress of it ; whom months of incessant false- 
hoods and treacheries were unable to sub- 
due, but whom, by the influence of some 
finer simulation, he is at last to carry off, as 
a noble booty, from the virtue and happiness 
to which she never is to return. 

The common thief, who steals or forces 
his way into the house at midnight, has never 
been treated with kindness and confidence 
by him whose property he invades ; and all 
which he cairies off may usually be repaired 
without very much difficulty, or may perhaps 
be of a kind which is scarcely of sufficient 
importance to our convenience to be re- 
placed by the easy efforts that might replace 
it. But what is to repair the plunder of 
him whose robbery is of that which exists 
only within the heart ; who steals not the 
object of regard only, but the very capacity 
of feeling affection and confidence ■ again, 
and who, by a single crime, converts, in |?ie 
eyes of the sufferer, that world of social har- 
mony, which God has made sG beautiful, into 
a world of deceivers and the deceived ! 
of pleasures that are hut illusion, and of mi- 
sery that is reality ! 

Let us imagine one of those domestic 
groups, which form, to the lover of happi- 
ness, one of the loveliest spectacles with 
which the earth is embellished — a* family, in 
the small circle of which there is no need of 
distracting and noisy gaieties without, be- 
cause there are constant tranquillity and en- 
joyment within; in which the pleasure of 
loving is, in the bosom of the wedded pair, 
a delight that, as blending in one imiforin 
emotion with the pleasure of being loved, is 
scarcely to be distinguished from that affec- 
tion which is ever flowing around it, — a de- 
light that grows not weaker but more in- 
tense by diffusion to the little frolickers 
around, who as yet know little more than 
the affection which they feel, and the 
affection of which they are the objects, but 
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who are rising into virtue amid the happi- 
ness which virtue sheds. In considering 
such a scene, would it require any very long 
and subtile effort of reflection to determine 
what would be the greatest injury* w'hich 
human malice could devise against it, if it 
were in the power of malice to execute 
eveiy atrocity which it might conceive ? It 
would be that very injury which the adul- 
terer perpetrates, —^the crime of him who 
can see all this happiness, and can say in his 
heait, this happiness shall exist no longer. 
A time may indeed come, when, if his arti- 
fices be successful, this happiness will exist 
no more ; when she, who was once as inno- 
cent as she was happy, shall have been con- 
signed to that remorse which is to hurry 
her, too slowly for her own wishes, to the 
grave; and when the home which she has 
deserted shall be a place of wretchedness 
and desolation; where there is one miser- 
able being who knows his misery, and others j 
who still smile, while they inquire anxious- 
ly, with a sort of fearful wonder, for the 
presence of her whose caresses they no 
longer enjoy, and are as yet ignorant that a 
time is to arrive when they are to blush at 
the very name of her, to whose knee and 
embrace of fondness they are longing to re- 
turn. 

When Milton describes the leader of the 
fallen spirits as witnessing, on his entrance 
into paradise, the happiness of the first pair, 
he knew w^ell how necessary it was to the 
poetic interest which he washed us to feel 
in the character and enterprise even of this 
audacious rebel, that, in the very prospect 
of executing his infenial purpose, he should 
have some reluctance to disturb that beauti- 
ful happiness which was before his eyes, 

O hell ! what do mine eyes with grief behold ? 

^to our room of bliss thus high advanc’d 
Creatures of other mould, eartn-bom perhaps. 

Not spirits, yet to heavenly spirits bright 
Little inferior f whom my thoughts pursue 
With wonder, and could love, so lively shines 
In them divine resemblance, and such grace 
The hand that form'd them on their shape hath pour’d. 
Ah, gentle pair ! ye little think how nigh 
Your clunge approaches, when all these dehghts 
Will vanish and deliver ye to woe. 

More woe, the more your taste is now of joy.— 
Ill-fenc’d your heaven to keep out such a foe 
As now is enter’d ; yet no purpos’d foe 
To you, whom I could pity thus forlorn. 

Though I unpitied : league with you I seek. 

And mutual amity. — Hell shall unfold. 

To entertain you two, her widest gates. 

And send forth all her kings ; there will be room. 
Not like these narrow limits, to receive 
Your numerous offspring; if no better place. 

Thank him who puts me, loath, to this revenge 
On you who wrong me not, for him who wronged. 
Andf should I at your harmless innocence 
Melt, as I do, yet public reason just, 

Honour and empire with revenge enlarg’d, 

By conqu’nng this new world, compels me now 
To do what else, though damn’d, I should abhor.* 

It is similar happiness which the adulter- 
er invades. But he has not the compunc- 


tion of the fiend in invading it. He enters 
into paradise, eager to destroy. He in- 
vades it, because it is happiness. In many 
cases it is his vanity which he seeks to gra- 
tify, far more than his sensual appetite. 
The beauty with which the eye is most at- 
tractive to him, is the love with which it is 
already beaming on another; and if there 
were less previous conjugal affection to be 
overcome, and theiefore less wretchedness 
to be produced, by the conquest which he is 
ambitious of achieving, he would often for- 
bear his seductions, and reserve them for 
those who may afford to his insatiable 
wishes of moral desolation a greater harves': 
of misery. 

Such is the adulterer; and of all this 
mass of wietchedness which he produces, 
and of all the imquity w’hich can calmly 
meditate and plan such wretchedness, what 
IS the palliation which he assigns ? It is the 
violence of his love alone w’hich he pleads. 
He is not aware what aggravation there is 
of his guilt, in that which he regards, or 
professes to regard, as the apology of it. If 
by love he mean mere sexual appetite, his 
excuse is of the same kind as that of the 
common robber, who should think that he 
had given a moral justification of his rapacity 
by describing the debaucheries which it en- 
abled him to pursue, and the difficulty 
W’hich, without his thefts, he should feel in 
visiting as fiequently the tavern and the 
brothel. And if by the love w’hich is assert- 
ed, he meant an affection more worthy of 
the name, what are we to think of the sin- 
cerity of his love, who, to gratify his ovm 
lubt, is eager to plunge into guilt and 
wretchedness the very being whom he pro- 
fesses to regard with an interest vrhich 
should have led him, if sincere, to expose 
himself to every thing hut guilt, to save her 
from misery like that which he is intention- 
ally preparing for her ? To speak of affec- 
tion, therefore, or of feelings to which he 
dares to give the name of affection, is on his 
part to double his crime. It is to confess, 
that while he is not merely regardless of 
the happiness of the husband whom he robs, 
but equally regardless of the happiness of 
her of whom he robs him, he is as complete- 
ly and brutally selfish in his love, as he 
could he in his m^fference or his hatred; 
and that the peace, and honour, and virtue 
of the being whom he professes to regard as 
the dearest to him in existence, are there- 
fore as nothing, w’hen he must either sacri- 
fice them, or make a sacrifice, w^hich is far 
more painful to him, of one of his own de 
sires. 

In the present state of manners, in which 
at least among the higher orders of society, 
there is so very little of what was once con- 
sidered as domestic life, and, in the place of 
jits simple unpretending enjoyments, such 
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constant and close succession of almost 
theatrical exhibitions, on stages on which 
each is to each mutually spectacle and spec- 
tator, to perform gracefully their part is as 
much an object of ambition to the unpaid 
actors and actresses, in this voluntary and 
unremitting drama, as it is to the actois and 
actresses on another stage, whose livelihood, 
BS well as glory, depends on- the number of 
hands which they can render by their best 
efforts most noisy in applause. That there 
is a very powerful charm in elegant man- 
ners, and in the lighter eloquence of conver- 
sation, which can adapt itself readily to 
every subject, from the statesmanship of the 
day to the flower or the feather, I am far 
from denying, and that, even in a moral 
\new, from the influence which it gives to 
the opinions of the individual, and the easy 
happiness which it spreads to aU around 
him, this excellence, frivolous as it may 
seem, is not to be despised ; however hum- 
ble and comparatively insignificant it must 
always be rated, when placed in the scale of 
merit with nobler wisdom, or still nobler 
excellence of the heart. One great evil of 
this system of universal display, however, 
and of the familiar and sprightly levities 
which it involves, is, that where this gay 
excellence is of high value, the praise of it 
must be sought from all. To all alike must 
be paid those gallantries of manners which 
all alike are to admire. The wedded and 
the unwedded may thus be said to live in a 
constant interchange of symbols of affection, 
which, though understood to be mere sym- 
bols, may yet, as symbols, excite that very 
affection which they were never seriously in- 
tended to awake. Nor is this all. In the 
eagerness for general admiration, there may 
be a wish to excite feelings that, without 
amounting to love, niay approach love, in 
the heart that is already the property of an- 1 
other ; an assiduity of attention which, 
though there may be no thought of leading 
the way to absolute infidelity, has a great 
portion of the guilt of adultery itself, and 
may almost he considered as a minor species 
of it ; since its object is to excite a peculiar 
admiration, which cannot be felt without 
aome estrangement, or tendency to estrange- 
ment, of conjugal regard. In this way, in- 
deed, I have no doubt that more disquietude 
of domestic happiness has been produced 
upon the whole, than by adultery itself, and 
|>roduced in bosoms that would have shrunk 
indignantly from the solicitations of the adul- 
terer. 

The next species of general duty, to which 
we have to proceed, is that which relates to 
the character of others. 

The extent of the injury which we may 
occasion to any one, by wounding his repu- 
^ tation, is not to he estimated merely by the 
advantages which a pare and honourable cha- 


racter directly affords. It is necessary to 
take into account also the value, above even 
its high intrinsic excellence, which every in- 
dividual, from the very constitution of our 
common nature, as explained to you in a for- 
mer part of the course, when I tieatedof the 
desire of fame, is led to attach to it. The 
conscience of the virtuous is, indeed, in one 
sense of the word, sufficient to itself. It 
cannot be unhappy, while afflictions are all 
from without, and there is no self-reproach 
within to lay open the bosom to their cruel 
power ; yet, even to the virtuous, the ap- 
proving voice of those who are moving along 
with them in their earthly path, is one of the 
most pleasing accessions which their happi- 
ness can receive ; and to lob them of this 
voice, or to convert it into murmurs or whis- 
pers of reprehension, is to do all the evil 
which malice, that cannot rob them 'of the 
consciousness of merit itself, is able to effect. 
The consciousness itself, indeed, is happily 
not within the power of the calumniator. 
But, if it were within his power, who can 
doubt that that power would he gladly ex- 
ercised; that he who defames, at the risk of 
detection, would, if the virtues of others were 
submitted to his will, prevent all peril of 
this kind, by tearing from the heart every 
virtue, of which he must now be content 
with denying the existence, and thus at once 
consign his victim to ignominy, and rob him 
of Its only consolation? So hateful, indeed, 
to the wicked, is the very thought of moral 
excellence, that, if even one of the many 
slanderers with whom society is filled, had 
this tremendous power, there might not be 
a single virtue remaining on the eai th. 

The evil, however, which calmnny can do 
to those whose virtue is scarcely m need of 
any support from public approbation, is slight, 
when compared with the evil which it nf:iy 
produce to those whose weaker virtue is mix- 
ed with much imperfection, tliat affords an 
easy pretext for censure, even when censure 
is unmerited ; while the loss of the encou- 
raging regard of others is more injurious, 
when withheld from frailty, that, even when 
it wishes to do what is worthy of praise, is 
too^ ready to fall, \vithout the support to 
which it clings. The real imperfections of 
mankind are, therefore, delightful to the heart 
of the slanderer, who sees in them only a 
warrant for all those additional charges of 
guilt or error which it may he his interest to 
add to the real amount. They are the ele- 
ments of the poison which he prepares, with- 
out which, he would have as little power to 
cloud the moral scene, as the enchantresses 
of ancient fable would have had to obscure 
the sun, or bring down the moon from the 
sky, without the baleful herbs that were es- 
sential to the incantation. 

It is our duty, I will not say only to love 
the good, but even with our indignation 
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against the wicker] to mix some portion of 
pity, that pity which would lead us always 
to wish, that even their names could still be 
added to th‘^ list of the virtuous. If such 
be our duty then, what are w^e to think of 
those, who, far from pitying the wdcked, 
would gladly double all their atrocities, and 
wh(>, still farther from loving the good, w'ould 
jjoint them out, as the wicked, to public ex- 
ecration ? There is^one species of atrocity, 
indeed, which such malignant industry does 
not fail to render clear, but it would be well 
for him who exhibits it, if that guilt were the 
guilt of others. 

“ He of whom you delight to speak evil,” 
says a sententious French moralist, “may 
become acquainted with what you have said, 
and he will be your enemy ; he may remain 
in ignorance of it, and, even though what you 
have ^aid weie true, you would still have to 
reproach yourself with the meanness of at- 
tacking one who had no opportunity of de- 
fending himself. If scandal is to be secret, 
it is the crime of a coward; if it is to become 
known, it is the crime of a madman.”* The 
moral dilemma in this argument is, indeed, 
addressed to one who may be supposed to 
have still a love ot virtue in general, and a 
detestation of that which it woidd be coward- 
ly to do ; but even those who are insensible 
to the better motive, may feel at least the 
force of the selfish one ; and if the secret 
history of the hearts of all the malignant were 
known, and the feelings also known, with 
which they are universally regarded, — it 
would appear, in the estimate of all which is 
gained and all which is lost, that detrac- 
tion is truly madness or folly, as much as it 
is guilt. 

Rut, if the tale which we love to whisper 
be just, can it be a crime to lament over guilt 
t%at is real ? It is not a crime to lament 
over guilt, if we do lament over it. But if 
we do truly*- lament over the probable ap- 
peai’ances of it, we shall not be very eager to 
circulate a doubt that may be injuiious, till 
we have reason ourselves, not to doubt mere- 
ly, but to believe. I do not wish to recom- 
mend that weakness of humanity, which, in 
the world, often passes current for virtue, 
though it implies rather a defect of moral 
feeling, than any refinement of it, — or which 
at least, if it be virtue, is a virtue that can 
hear of oppression, and even witness it, with- 
out feeling indignation against the oppres- 
sor ; and which rather would see a thousand 
repetitions of the injury, than give to the 
wicked the name and the odium which he 
deserves. When crimes are walking secret- 
ly in darkness, as much as when they present 
themselves proudly in the very simshine of 
day, it is our duty, to the innocent who have 
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suffered, to give them the consolation of our 
sympathy, in the indignant feeling of their 
! wrongs, as it is our duty to the innocent who 
may suffer, to call them to beware. Even 
in denouncing guilt, however, the office 
which we exercise is an office of duty, not of 
pleasure. It is to be exercised, not with the 
eagerness of one who rejoices in discovering 
something which he may condemn, but with 
the sorrow of a lover of humankind, who is 
forced to add another moral ill to the cata- 
logue of human delinquencies. Such are 
the feelings of a generous spirit, even when 
the vice which it discovers is of a species that 
implies more than ordinary moral turpitude; 
and when it discovers only such foibles as 
are not inconsistent with the ordinary pro- 
portion of human virtue, it will love rather 
to speak of the virtue than of the failing; it will 
think not of what the individual is only, but 
of what human nature is ; and will not with- 
hold from one the indulgence which it must 
extend to all, and of which it must, even on 
some occasions, have too good reason for 
wishing the extension to itself. 

When the propagators of tales of scandal 
think that they have completely justified 
themselves, by declaring that all which they 
have said is true, they forget that there are 
virtues of which they are silent that 81*6 true, 
as well as the defects of which they speak 
with such minute and exact remembrance ; 
and that, if they were to omit all notice of 
what is excellent in a character, and to cull 
only what is defective, the most illustrious of 
mankind, without any positive violation of 
biographic truth, might soon cease to be il- 
lustrious. 

When detraction arises from envy, ma- 
lice, or motives of sordid interest, it is e\n- 
deiit that it can be cured only by the cure of 
the passions from which it springs. But 
though these, at first sight, might seem to 
be the common sources of defamation, it is 
to another som'ce that it is chiefly to he 
traced ; to the mere flippancy of the gay and 
the idle, and the necessity of filling up with 
amusement of some sort a-conversation that 
would flag hut for this ever ready resource. 

In these circumstances, nothing is so quick 
to present itself as the fault of another, even 
though we may have fairly begun with speak- 
ing of his virtues. “ What pleasure, it has 
been truly said, can two or three persons 
have together, who have no mutual esteem, 
wffiose hearts are as void of feeling as their 
heads are void of ideas ! What charm could 
their conversation possess without the aid of 
a little scandal ! The sacrifice of a third per- 
son is almost always the chi^f pleasure of a 
tete-a-tete. A vain idler, who would other- 
wise he as wearisome to every body as he is 
weary of himself, speaks to men and women 
of the same character. He flatters, at the 
i expense, o^the absent, their vanity and their i 
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envy, he thus animates their languor, and 
they pay him in the same coin. If he is 
gifted with some imagination, and can ex- 
press agreeably the flattering things which 
he wishes to appear to think of you, and the 
evil which he thinks of otheis, he is treated 
and caressed, becomes the favourite of every 
circle, and will continue for his whole life 
to cultivate the talent of slandeiing grace- 
fully.”* 

There is considerable truth in a remark of 
another French writer, to the same purport, 

“ That there is now-a-days less scandal than 
there was formerly, because there is more 
play. Cards, he says, have saved more re- 
putations than a whole host of itinerant 
preacheis could have done, though their on- 
ly business had been to preach against evil- 
speaking. But we cannot play always ; and, 
therefore, we must sometimes amuse our- 
selves with a little defamation.” 

The moral conclusion to be drawn from 
this remark is, that what cards may thus 
have tended in part to do, may be effected 
by other better means. If scandal arise in 
a great measure from poveityof conversa- 
tion, it will dimmish in proportion as minds 
become more cultivated, so as not to have 
every subject of discussion exhausted, when 
the health of the visitor and of the visited, 
having once been ascertained, cannot again 
with any decency be made a subject of in- 
quiry, and when the meteorology of the day 
and of the season has, after a little debate, 
been settled in all its physical exactneos. It 
is to this general increase of mental cultiva- 
tion that the lessening of scandal is to be at- 
tributed, far more than to mere card-play- 
ing; which, even when the use of cards was 
more prevalent than now, could afford only 
a suspension of hostilities, that were ever 
ready to begin again with new violence when 
the game was finished, with perhaps a little 
additional bitterness on the part of the losers, 
against the vices of the wicked, and the 
frailties of the weak. The only true and 
permanent source of peace and amity with 
the faults of thfe absent, is that interest in 
better subjects which enables the present to 
animate their conversation, and to sustain it 
in rich variety, without the necessity of wan- 
dering to that resource which marks the fol- 
ly of the head still more^than the uncharita- 
bleness of the heart. It is pleasing to trace 
ti this, as in all its other influences, the con- 
nexion of nitellectiial culture with the virtues 
which it not merely embellishes but invigo- 
rates ; to perceive that philosophy which, in 
senates and councils, teaches purer human- 
ity to statesmen and kings, extend its gentle 
influence to the private circle, and diffuse a 
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' more amiable cheerfulness on the very plea- 
sures of the gay. 

The next duty of which we have to treat 
is that of veracity, which relates to ’ the 
knowledge or belief of others, as capable of- 
being affected by the meanings, true or false, 
which our words or our conduct may con- 
vey ; and consists in the faithful conformity 
of our language, or of our conduct when it 
is intended tacitly to s^ipply the place of 
language, to the truth which we profess to 
deliver, or, at least, to that which is at the 
time believed by us to be true. 

So much of the happiness of social life is 
derived from the use of language, and so 
profitless would the mere power of language 
be, but for the truth which dictates it, that 
the abuse of the confidence which is placed 
in our declarations, may not merely be in 
the highest degree injurious to the individ- 
ual deceived, but would tend, if general, to 
throw back the whole race of mankind into 
that barbarism from which they have emerg- 
ed, and progressively ascended through still 
purer air and still brighter sunshine to that 
noble height which they have reached. It 
is not wonderful, therefore, that veracity, so 
important to the happiness of all, and yet 
subject to so many temptations of personal 
interest in the violation of it, should, in all 
nations, have had a high place assigned to it 
among the viitiies. 

That, in the case of a virtue, so essential 
to the commerce of life, man should have 
been led instinctively to the practice of it, 
would not of itself appear absurd, or even 
very wonderful, to those who consider the 
other instructive tendencies in our constitu- 
tion; and since all, in uttering falsehood, 
are conscious of an effort w^hich represses 
the truth that seems to start of itself to the 
bps, and all seem to believe what is t(^d 
them, till the experience of frequent deceit 
have induced some degree of** doubt in the 
young listener, w'ho begins to be a sceptic ; 
It has been supposed, by many philosophers, 
that there ai’e, in our nature, two instinctive 
tendencies adapted to each other, — a ten- 
dency to speak truth, and a tendency to be- 
lieve what is spoken. 

On this subject it is perhaps not very 
easy to decide with absolute confidence; 
since it must be admitted by all, that, whe- 
ther there were, or were not, such original 
tendencies in the mind, they now do truly 
form a part of it, — that we have a disposi 
tion to speak truth, as often as we speak, 
without any positive motive to be deceitful ; 
and a disposition to believe what is related 
to us, if in the circumstances of the relator 
there be no obvious interest in falsehood, 
and in the circumstances of the narrative it- 
self no apparent improbability. But since 
principles are not to be multiplied without 
urgent necessity, I confess that I do not see, 
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in the phenomena of veracity and belief, 
sufficient reason to assert peculiar instincts, 
as concerned in the production of them, 
since they admit of a sufficient explanation 
'by other more general principles. 

That there is a love of society in man, 
wid a desire of sympathetic feeling in the so- 
riety that is loved, I am far from denying ; 
and if this general love of sympathy with 
our feelings, to which truth contributes, 
were all which is meant by the assertors of 
instinctive veracity, it would be absurd to 
object to the principle. But this is not 
what is meant by the assertors of the doc- 
trine. The tendency of which they speak 
is an instinct additional; and it is to this 
additional instinct only that the remarks 
which I have to offer are meant to be applied. 

If in our inquiry we are to go back to the 
very origin of language, it may be presumed 
that some want, or wish, would be felt when 
words were uttered. The very motive, 
therefore, which led to the use of speech, 
would lead to the truth of it ; since no wish 
could be attained by the use of language, un- 
less the wish w’ere truly expressed. It 
surely cannot seem wonderful that the ex- 
pression of wants should be sincere ; though 
it might, indeed, have seemed very wonder- 
ful if, with the wish of obtaining food from 
a brother savage, the savage had employed 
his power of utterance only to declare that 
he was not hungry. He might speak false- 
hoods on some occasion, indeed, on the same 
principle as that which led him on ordinary 
occasions to be sincere ; that is to say, from 
the influence of a powerful desire. He w'ould 
have some secret wish to gratify by the de- 
ceit, and, having this wish, he might say what 
was not, as he was before in the habit of say- 
ing what was. 

iVhat is tnie of the savage is true of the 
child. He too has wishes to gratify ; and 
he speaks truth, because the expression of 
his wishes must be truth. Nor is this all ; 
The simple laws of suggestion, on which the 
use of arbitrary signs depend, have them- 
selves an obvious relation to veracity, that 
connects the uttei’ance of the tongue with the 
emotions of the heart. Language, as a mere 
series of symbols, is associated with certain 
feelings. The feeling of warmth, for exam- 
ple, is more closely associated with the ver- 
bal sign that expresses it, than with any 
ather of the various signs of which language 
is composed; and when we think of this 
feeling, the word ‘ warmth’ will occur more 
readily than any other. It is the same with 
all our other feelings. They suggest, of 
themselves, by mere association, the corre- 
sponding pnidses expressive of them ; and 
truth is the result of this very suggestion. 
We are conscious of an effort in speaking 
falsehood, because, but for this effort, oin 
feelmgs would of themselves suggest their, 


corresponding signs ; and we have thus to 
; repress the truth that rises spontaneously, 
j and to invent laboriously the combinations 
of words t^at are in discord with our belief. 
What wonder is there that, when w^e walk 
through a meadow in a sunny evening of au- 
tumn, there should arise to the mind, and 
thus to ready utterance, phrases expressive 
of the real feelmgs — bow beautiful is this 
scene, and how happy these cattle appear — 
rather than phrases which have no connex- 
ion with the real feelings, and which can- 
not be supposed, therefore, to be readily ut- 
tered, because they are not readily suggest- 
ed ; phrases which would say, what a scene 
of ruggedness and sterility is this before us, 
and how terrible are those wolves and ti- 
gers ! When the common laws of associa 
tion are reversed, by which things signified 
suggest their signs, as conversely signs sug- 
gest the objects or feelings which they sig- 
nify, — then, indeed, it may be necessary, m 
accounting for the accordance of words and 
sentiments, to have recourse to a peculiar in- 
stinct of veracity. 

There seems, then, no necessity for a pe- 
culiar instinct to account for the general ten- 
dency to speak truth rather than falsehood, 
independently of all moral consideration of 
the difference of truth and falsehood ; though 
this moral feeling m aid of the common prin- 
ciple of association, and of the general love 
of sympathy, is certainly an important ele- 
ment in the habitual production of truth. 
As little reason does there appear to be for 
the supposition of a peculiar corresponding 
instinct of credulity. All which seems ne- 
cessary to account for this, is the influence of 
common experience. 

If there be, as we have seen, some very 
obvious reasons to account for the tendency 
to speak truth, those who hear must, for the 
i same reasons, be hearers of truth ; and they 
who are in the constant, or almost constant, 
habit of hearing truth, will of course, from 
the same principle which directs their rea- 
soning in other cases, soon learn to draw 
the conclusion, that what is 'said may be re- 
gaided almost with certainty to be true. It 
would be as wonderful that they should not 
draw this conclusion as to general truth, 
from the general concurrence of the pheno- 
mena, as that they should not draw a similar' 
general conclusion with respect to any of the 
laws of nature m which a similar concurrence 
was discovered. If all men had universally 
spoken truth, all men would universally, 
in consequence of this uniform connexion, 
have believed truth ; or if we deny this con- 
sequence, it would really he difficult for us 
to explain why w^e do not put our hand as 
readily in the fire as in water, or jump down 
a precipice with as little fear as we walk 
along a plain. But all men do not speak 
truth as certainly as fire bums ; and theie- 
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fore we believ^^In the one case with some 
little doubt, 4n the other with certainty. It 
seems to us more probable that what is said 
to us is true, than that it is untrud ; the pro- 
bability increasing, in our estimation, ac- 
cording to the circumstances m which we 
have previously found truth to be most ex- 
actly conformable to the declarations made, 
and in many cases making a near approxima- 
tion to absolute certainty ; because in cases 
of the same sort, we have rarely, if ever, dis- 
covered any disagreement of the fact and the 
assertion. That, even if we possess the in- 
stinctive credulity supposed, we yet do not 
believe every thing which is told us, must be 
admitted by those who contend for the prin- 
ciple. And why do we not believe what- 
ever is told us ? The only answer which can 
be given by them is, that we do not believe 
every thing because we have occasionally 
been deceived . and if the doubt can be ex- 
plained by the experience of the small num- 
ber of instances in which we have been de- 
ceived, why may not the tendency to the 
moderate assent, that is tempered by this 
little mixture of doubt, be admitted to arise, 
in hke manner, from our experience of the 
greater number of instances in which we have 
not been deceived ? 

That we should be more credulous in 
childhood than in mature life, is not wonder- 
ful, when we consider that the probabilities 
of truth are always far greater than the pro- 
babilities of falsehood j that the discovery of 
many of the possible motives to falsehood, 
on which our doubt in after-life is founded, 
requires an analysis much nicer than children 
can be supposed to perform ; and that it is 
the very nature of the mind, when untrained 
to habits of reflection, to think only of the 
majority of cases when the number is very 
greatly superior, and to forget the few ex- 
ceptions. The general analogies of a lan- 
guage are, in this way, made absolutely uni- 
versal by a child, as they are in many in- 
stances, too, so regarded by the vulgar, who 
understand, indeed, the irregular inflections 
when pronounced, but continue, in their own 
discourse, to employ the more general foi ms 
of termination in the particular substantives 
and verbs, in which grammatical usage re- 
quires a departure from the ordinary rules of 
inflection. The child’ will learn to doubt 
better as he will leai*n to speak more idiom- 
atically ; bat still the too regular language 
which he uses does not flow from any pecu- 
liar instinci:, nor does the too regular he- 
lief. 

The only otiginal principle that seems to 
me to be truly concerned in the phenomena 
of yeraciiiy, at least the only principle in ad- 
dition to the general social propensity by 
which we delict in the sympathy of others, 
is the susceptibility of moral emotion, to the 
Influence of which, in aiding habits of truth. 


I have abeady alluded. We feel that in in- 
juring another m his belief we are guilty of 
what is morally wrong ; as we feel that we 
are guilty of moral wrong in injuring any one, 
however slightly in his person or his property 
We abstain from the one species of injury, 
therefore, as we abstain from the other ; and 
though I cannot think that we speak truth, 
from an instinctive propensity that is inde- 
pendent of all experience: or reflection, I have 
no doubt that we speak it, in many cases, 
from a moral disapprobation of deceit, which 
is itself the result of a tendency as truly oii- 
ginal as any of our instincts. 


LECTURE LXXXV. 

OF OUR NEGATIVE DUTIES CONTINUED ; — -OF 
ABSTAINING FROM INJURING THE VIRTUE 
OF OTHERS EITHER DIRECTLY BY OUR SE- 

DUCTIONS — OR INDIRECTLY BY OUR EXAM- 
PLE ; OF ABSTAINING FROM INJURING THE 
MENTAL TRANQUILLITY OF OTHERS. 

In my last Lecture, Gentlemen, in prosecu- 
tion of the inquiry on which we had entered 
into the great class of negative duties, I con- 
sidered those which relate to our power of 
injuring others in three veiy important re- 
spects ; in the affection of those w^hom they 
love — in their general reputation. — and in 
their knowledge or belief, as affected by the 
confidence which they attach to our false de- 
clarations. There still remain two other 
modes of injury to be considered by us, in 
the two coriespondmg negative duties to 
which they give rise. 

Of these, the next in order is the danger- 
ous power which we may exercise over the 
virtue of another. # 

This power over the virtues of others 
may be exercised in two ways ; directly 
by our seductions, indirectly by our exam- 
p]e. 

The very name seduction excites im- 
mediately the thought of one particular form 
of allurement to guilt, to which that name is 
peculiarly affixed ; and which deserves this 
peculiar distinction, by the amount of irre- 
parable injury that may thus be produced by 
the persuasion of a few fatal moments. The 
remarks, however, which I made in my last 
Lecture on the crime of adultery, are in many 
respects so applicable to this, as to render 
superfluous any long discussion of the evil 
which the seducer perpetrates, and of the 
selfishness which must be in the heart before 
It could meditate so much evil. There is 
not, indeed, in simple seduction, the theft of 
affection belonging to another, of which the 
adulterer is guilty ; but there is the theft of 
the affection of the individual herself, the 
fraudulent acquisition of it by falsehoods and 
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artifices, which in every other species of in- 
tercourse would be universally considered as 
lasting disgrace ; and which are surely not 
less disgiacefulj when the wretchedness pro- 
'duced by the fiaud is far greater than any 
other fraud could produce, and is the wretch- 
edness of one of whom man, who betrays her 
fondness, was appointed the protector. 
Whatever other consequences may attend 
the treachery of the seducer, there is, as in 
adultery, at least in almost every case, the 
production of misery to more than the indi- 
vidual directly betrayed ; to a whole family 
perhaps, that lose in a single moment, as if 
by some sudden desolation or total change of 
scene, whatever was delightful in the thought 
of the past, or a promise of delight m the 
thought of the future ; and that must either 
cease to love one whom it would be agony 
to abandon, or retain a love that involves 
more intense and lasting anguish, because it 
is the love of one who never can be happy. 
But, though there were no parent or friend 
to share her sufferings, and to aggravate them 
to her by this very participation, there is still 
the great sufferer herself, the production of 
present guilt, and future shame and misery, 
that admit almost as little of consolation as 
of remedy, to one, for whom the producer of 
all this moral depravation and anguish of 
heart professes feelings which he honours 
with the name of love, and w’ho, m the 
dreadful sacrifices which she has made, has 
shown too strongly the force of that attach- 
ment of which he has availed himself to ren- 
der her his victim. If it be justly consider- 
ed as adding tenfold horror to the crime of 
murder, that he on whom death was inflict- 
ed was a friend and benefactor of the assas- 
sin, and forgave the deadly blow even while 
be recognised the arm from which it came, 
w^t weight of guilt does the very love 
which, even after ruin, still lingers in her 
gentle heart tHat was betrayed, add to the 
atrocious selfishness of him who rejoiced to 
perceive the tenderness of love, only as a 
proof that his artifices had not been wasted; 
W'ho, in abandoning her afterwards to all her 
misery, regretted only the difficulty which he 
might have in shaking off a love so obsti- 
nate ; and on receiving, perhaps, one of 
those letters of upbraiding, in which, in the 
very vehemence of indignation, it is still e\’i- 
dent that it is love which upbraids, — could 
see those gleams of tenderness, with no 
other thought than that of gratified vanity, 
— a conscious pride of attractions, which 
might succeed with other hearts, as they had 
succeeded with that heart, over which they 
still retained so lasting a’ hold. 

The period which intervenes between the 
first artifices of the seducer, and the misery 
to which he is ultimately to give occasion, 
surely does not lessen his guilt, as a moral 
agent, deliberately planning those very means 


of wretchedness. Let us imagine, then, 
gathered into one terrible moment, all this 
amount of wretchedness, — ^the distraction of 
parents, the tears of sisters, the shame and 
remorse of the frail outcast ; or perhaps, m 
the dreadful progress of depravation of what 
once was shame and remorse, a wild excess 
of guilt, that seeks only to forget the past, 
and that scarcely knows, in the distraction of 
many acquired vices, wffiat it is which con- 
stitutes at the moment the anguish which it 
feels . if all this combination of miseries 
could be made visible as it w^ere to the very 
eyes of the seducer in a single moment, and 
the instant production of it were to depend 
on a single word of renewed solicitation on 
his part ; what love, I will not say, but even 
what passion that calls itself love, in any hu- 
man breast, can we conceive to be so un- 
moved by such a sight, as to utter calmly a 
word so destructive? And if a single moment 
of the miserable result be so dreadful to be 
contemplated, how much more terrible is it 
when regarded as the misery of years — of 
years that, after their course of earthly 
wretchedness is finished, consign to immor- 
tality a spirit, that, but for the guilt of him 
who rendered it what it is, might have looked 
hack upon the earth, with the calm pleasure 
of those who turn their eyes on a scene which 
their acts of viitue have rendered delightful, 
and quit it only for scenes which they are to 
render delightftil, by the continuance of simi- 
lar acts, or wishes of virtue. 

It is this species of seduction of the purity 
of female love, as I have said, to which the 
name is usually attached. But there are vi- 
cious seductions of as many kinds as there are 
vicious objects to be obtained by vicious means. 
He who knowingly and wilfully lessens a sin- 
gle virtue in the heart of another, or intro- 
duces into it a single vice, or increases the 
power of any guilty passion, is a seducer; 
guilty himself to the extent at least, or more 
than the extent, of the guilt which he occa- 
sions. The flatterer is a seducer ; and, in 
thinking of flattery, we are not to think only 
of the courts of kings, and of the palaces of 
those who have almost the splendour of 
kings. There is a scale, which compre- 
hends in It all mankind ; a scale of the great, 
who are great to those beneath them, as they 
are little to those above them ; and every- 
where there are flatterers, because at every 
point of the scale there is some little power 
or patronage, which can gratify some little 
desire, that corresponds with the gifts which 
the flatterers of flatterers can offer to those 
who pay to them a similar homage. As it 
would be difficult to find any one too great 
to be the subject of adulation, it would be 
difficult also to find one too little to be the 
subject of it, if only we could find one still 
meaner, who might look to him with hope. 
Of the vanous corruptions, therefore, with 
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which virtue may be assailed, flattery is not 
merely one of the most powerful, but the 
most general of all ; because it is at once the 
most easy to be offered, and the surest to be 
received. “We believe that we hate flat- 
tery,’* says La Rochefoucault, “ when all 
which we hate is the awkwardness of the 
flatterer.” It is the very nature of this spe- 
cies of blandishment, as has. been truly re- 
marked, to please even when rejected ; and 
however frequently refused admission, to be 
admitted at last. “ Habent hoc in se natu- 
rale blanditiae ; etiam cum rejiciuntur pla- 
cent; saepe exclusae, novissime recipiuntur.” 

Flattery, then, the fosterer of vanity, and 
often of affections more degrading, implies, 
in whatever station the flatterer and the flat- 
tered may be, a disregard of the virtue of 
others, which in itself is no slight vice. But 
the sly bribery of praise is not the only 
bribery with which human selfishness would 
strive to seduce human selfishness. There 
are grosser bribes, wdiich those who count 
themselves honourable men, and are aspir- 
ing to stations of still higher honour, have no 
hesitation in employing for the furtherance 
of useful vice. A little peijury, real or im- 
plied, is all w'hich they require ; and they 
are content to pay for it its fair market price, 
or even to raise a little the market price, if 
perjury should have grown more reluctant 
than before, or more skilful in the calcula- 
tion of Its own exact value. It is painful to 
think, that an offence against public morals, 
of such serious import, should be so lightly 
estimated by those who strive to forget their 
own delinquency, in the equal and familiar 
delinquency of others ; as if the very wide- 
ness of guilt were not an additional reason 
for ceasing to contribute to that wbich has 
been already so extensively baneful; — and 
that the first step to the legislation of the 
freest and most virtuous nation on the earth, 
to the noblest of all the trusts which a na- 
tion can bestow, — ^tbat of enacting the means 
by which its own tendencies to guilt may be 
lessened, — should, in so many instances, 
be the purchase of a crime, or of many 
crimes. • 

If, however, the purchase even of a few 
crimes be an offence so wmrthy of reprehen- 
sion, not merely for the encouragement 
which it gives to the venal barterers of their 
conscience, hut still more for the corruption 
of moral principle which it tends to diffuse 
through the whole community, what deeper 
reprobation belongs to those to whom this 
general debasement of a people is itself an 
object of desire ; who can see millions sunk 
in ignorance, and in all the vices of igno- 
rance, and know the means w^hich might 
have accelerated their moral progress, and 
rejoice with a secret triumph that they have 
been instinmental in withholding them. 
,How many nations are there on the earth, 


in which nothing is so much feared by those 
who have the miserable charge of the general 
servitude, as that man should become a lit- 
tle nobler than it is possible for him to* be, 
when lie has to bow his head at the feel of* 
the oppressor ; and in which the diffusion of 
knowledge is dreaded, as the diffusion of that 
which the slave cannot feel long, and conti- 
nue to be a slave. To withhold, for pur- 
poses of selfish gain, the^eans by which the 
moral condition of a state might be ameli- 
orated, is to be guilty of an injury to virtue, 
compared with the atrocity of which, the 
guilt of seducing to vice a single individual, 
IS as insignificant as would he the crime of a 
single assassination, compared with the but- 
chery of millions in the massacre of a whole 
nation, of which none were to survive but 
the murderers themselves, and those by 
whom the murder was sanctioned and ap- 
plauded. 

The various species of seduction which 
we have been considering, have had some 
object of direct personal gain in view. The 
betrayer of female innocence has previously 
yielded himself to the control of appetites 
and passions, that are to him what reason 
and morality are to the good, and that must 
be gratified, though he seek the gratification 
of them in misery itself. The flatterer seeks 
the favour of him whom he flatters, and seeks 
it usually for interests, without which the 
mere favour would be of little value to him. 
The biiberies of money, or place, or pension, 
present or future, near or remote, or what- 
ever else can be offered to the rapacity of 
avarice or ambition, or of all the passions 
which aval ice and ambition can gratify, are 
not gifts or promises that are gratuitous, but 
expect a return of profit of some sort to the 
passions of the briber. Even those who de. 
light in keeping nations in ignorance and jer- 
vility, and who care not how many vices may 
accompany or flow ffrom these, still see the 
connexion of servility as an effect, with ig- 
noiance as a cause; and, perhaps, would 
have no great objection to allow a little more 
wisdom to a people, if they were to become 
more obsequious by their wisdom, or to re- 
main even as truly slaves in heart as before. 
There is one species of corruption, however, 
which is exercised from a love of the corrup- 
tion itself, or at least from the mere pleasure 
of companionship in guilt, — a spirit of mali- 
cious proselytism, which forms the last dread- 
ful stage of vice ; when the grey-headed ve- 
teran of debaucheries, that began in youth, 
and have been matured by a long life of un- 
ceasing excess in all that is gross and deprav- 
ed, till he have acquired a sort of oracular 
gravity of profligacy among gayer profligates, 
collects around him his band of youthful dis. 
ciples, whom he has gathered wherever his 
watchful eye could mai‘k out another victim ; 
relates to them the taies of merriment of 
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other years, as an excitement to present pas- 
sions ; observes in each the few virtues which 
will need even yet to be repressed, the irre- 
solute vices that will require to be strength- 
ened ; and, if on some ingenuous cheek a 
blush should still arise, marks it with a sort 
of joy, that almost calculates the moment of 
triumph when that blush shall have been 
Washed away, to appear again no more. If 
there be a being on shiS earth whom it is per- 
mitted to us to hate with full and- absolute 
detestation, it is surely a human demon like 
this ; and, if we could trace through all its 
haunts the licentiousness of a single great ci- 
ty, — from the splendid gaming-house of the 
rich to the obscure chambers of vulgar not, 
in which the dissolute of another order as- 
semble to plan the frauds or robberies of the 
night, or to turn to the only uses to which 
they know how to turn them, the frauds or 
robberies of the preceding day, — of how many 
demons of this class should we trace the hor- 
rible power, in the lessons which they are 
giving, and the results of lessons which have 
been given ! 

With these circumstances, which lead to 
the intentional and wilful corruption of 
others, is unfortunately often joined the va- 
nity of a display of piofligacy, sm'passing the 
conception of ordinary profligates, or the 
equally hurtful vanity of an audacious wit, 
that can dare to jest, where others, if they 
do not revere as the pure revere, are at least 
accustomed to tremble as the superstitious 
tremble. How many are there who assume 
the appearance of this audacity which they 
do not feel, shuddering perhaps with a se- 
cret horror of conscience at the very epigram 
in which they seem to have been gaily im- 
pious, nhen they poured out their merry ob- 
scenities, or still merrier blasphemy. There 
ar%other minds, which have a due abhorrence 
of all such blasphemy, when the blasphemy 
is m verse ; ^^dlo require most rigidly that it 
be in prose, and have too great regard for 
the virtue and holiness of man, to allow them 
to be corrupted by the licentious iniquity of 
rhyming. If, however, they can invent an 
argument which may logically make man mi- 
serable by mood and figure, — an argument 
that, to those who are not very nice distin- 
guishers of truth, and the semblance of truth, 
may seem to prove God to be only a sort of 
poetic personification, and virtue and immor- 
tality to be words as meaningless, — they have 
no hesitation in supposing that the happiness 
of mankind, which the credit of an epigram 
should not be allowed to outweigh, is yet too 
light in the scale to be poised against the 
credit of any acute sophistry that can be 
wrought into the form of a philosophic dis- 
sertation. They are too wise not to discern 
that the evident tendency of that which they 
value only as acute, is to corrupt human vir- 
tue, and extinguish the best hopes and con- 


solations of human suffering. But it is suf- 
ficient comfort to them, that if they render 
miserable those whose virtue they corrupt, 
they have at least not corrupted them, with- 
out the observance of some of the most exact 
technicalities of logic. 

Such are various forms of direct corrup- 
tion, in which we are seducers to vice. It 
is not by direct and intentional corruption 
only, however, that we produce injury to the 
virtue of others. There is an indirect in- 
fluence, which, in some situations, is not less 
injunous, — the influence of example. 

We are formed to live together in socie- 
ty ; and in those who are to live together, it 
IS necessary for happiness and almost for so- 
cial union, that there should be some re- 
semblance of manners, and agreement of 
sentiment, at least in the general subjects in 
which the interests of all are equally involv- 
ed. To this agreement the various humoius 
of mankind, and the very different circum- 
stances in which different individuals of the 
same society are placed, would seem indeed 
to oppose causes of division that are almost 
insuperable. By one principle of the mind, 
however, — ^the principle of suggestion, or, 
as it is commonly termed, the principle of 
association, — ^nature has in a great measure 
softened down the most prominent and of- 
fensive peculiarities. What we have seen 
done in one situation, is recalled to us by 
the very feeling of this situation, when we 
are placed in it ; and, as it arises to us thus 
more readily, and is sometimes, perhaps, the 
only mode of conduct which arises clearly to 
oiu* mind, we proceed on it without farther 
reflection, and act in a certain manner, be- 
cause others have acted in a certain manner, 
and because we have seen them act, or 
heard of their action. It is evident, that in 
resolving to act in a certain manner, on any 
occasion, we must have had a previous con- 
ception of the manner in which the action 
may be performed j and that we may, there- 
fore, often prefer one mode of action, from 
the advant^es which it seems to present, 
when it would not have -been preferred 
in competition with other modes of action, 
still more advantageous, but not conceived at 
the time. The wise, indeed, on this very 
account, even when they see good that may 
flow from one mode of conduct, pause to 
consider various possibilities, and appreciate 
the differences of the good and the better ; 
but how few are the wise ! and how much 
more numerous they who, when any imme- 
diate good presents itself, do not wait to 
consider whether a better may not be found. 
The first conceptions that anse, are the con- 
ceptions which regulate half their conduct ; 
and these first conceptions, when the cir- 
cumstances of the case are similar, are, by 
the natural influence of association, the con- 
ceptions either of what they have themselves 
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done "before, or of what others were observ- 
ed to do in those similar circumstances. It 
is impossible to will any particular action, 
without having previously conceived that 
particular action ; and the various conse- 
quences of various modes of conduct have 
seldom entered into the contemplation of 
the multitude. They see what others do ; 
and their thought has scarcely wandered 
beyond what is commonly before their eyes, 
or what is the subject of common discourse. 
As soon, therefore, as similar circumstances 
recur, the image recurs of what has been 
thus familiar to them ; and it recurs more 
strongly and vividly, because its influence is 
not lessened by that of any other accompany- 
ing image. They act, therefore, as others 
have acted, not so much from a feeling of re- 
spect for general sentiment, as from mere ig- 
norance, and the absence of any other con- 
ception that might give a different moment- 
ary impulse. They see only one path, and 
they move on, accordingly, in that only path 
which their dim and narrow glance is capa- 
ble of perceiving. 

How powerfully the conduct is influenced 
by any vivid conception, is shown very strik- 
ingly in those phenomena of panic terror to 
which I have more than once alluded for il- 
lustration, because they throw light on many 
of the most perplexing phenomena of the 
mind. When astonishment is once produc- 
ed in any very lively degree, however rich 
in knowledge a mind may have been, it is, 
for the moment, like the ignorant minds 
around. It cannot deliberate and choose, 
because no objects of choice occur to it. 
What is called presence of mind, is only 
such a state of mastery of the feeling of as- 
tonishment, and other lively emotions, as al- 
lows the conceptions to arise which would 
have arisen if there had been no circumstan- 
ces productive of lively emotion; and the 
want of presence of mind is the temporary 
want of such conceptions, from the over- 
whelming influence of one lively emotion. 
The image of what others are doing, is 
therefore the only image before the mind; 
and each individual thus augments and mul- 
tiplies the panic, by presenting to others the 
ready image of that flight, which, as pre- 
sented to him by those who were first to fly, 
had made him for the moment that coward- 
ly thing which, in hours of freer choice, he 
would have conceived it impossible for him 
to become^ 

In every case of this species of moral 
sway, then, it is to the similar influence of 
mere suggestion, in presenting to us a clear 
image of one mode of conduct out of many 
possible modes, that are not conceived so 
distinctly, because they have never been 
seen, that I am inclined to ascribe the chief 
part of that power which is attributed, and 
yistly attributed, to examole; though to 


this direct influence of the principle must !>© 
added various indirect and auxiliary influ- 
ences of it, in the notions of moral worth, or 
dignity of character, of those who performed 
the aaion before ; or the remembrance even 
of accidental circumstances of pride or plea- 
sure, that may have been connected with it. 
W'hen all the direct and indirect influences 
of the suggesting principle, then, are added 
together, it cannot ^em wonderful that 
there should be such a propensity in the 
great imitator, man, to moral imitation ; and 
that the conduct of him who is born to-day, 
should depend almost as much on the nature 
of the minds of those who are to surround 
him hereafter, as on the nature of the mind 
that is animating his own little frame. 

In considering the influence of example on 
national virtue, we are too apt to think only 
of the authority of those who are placed in 
eminent stations ; and to forget the more di- 
rect influence of domestic examples on those 
individuals, who must always indeed be rank- 
ed as individuals, but whose virtues or vices 
united are the virtues or vices of the nation. 
The example of the great may give the pri- 
mary impulse, but the force descends pro- 
gi'essively from rank to rank ; and each is af- 
fected chiefly by those who are around him, 
or a very little above him. The parents who 
hang over our cradle, thinking for us, before 
we have formed what can be called a thought, 
and who continue, during life, to he viewed 
by us with a peculiar sort of tender venera- 
tion, which no other created being seems to 
us entitled to possess, — ^the comrades of our 
pastimes in boyhood, and the friends who 
partake with us the graver occupations, and 
graver pastimes of our maturer years, — these 
aie they who transfuse into us their feelings, 
and from whom, without thinking of them as 
examples, we derive all that good or^evil 
which example can afford; and yield our- 
selves more completely to tlm influence, be- 
cause we are not aware that we are yielding 
to any influence whatever. To he frequent- 
ly with the good is to know, on almost every 
occasion, how the good would act in the situ- 
ation in which we are placed, and to feel, at 
the same time, that reverence for the action 
itself as it seems to us recommended by 
their choice, which we must have felt for 
those whom we imagine as performers of it. 
Whatever impresses on us strongly the image 
of the virtuous, therefore, cannot be indiffer- 
ent to our virtue. The very meeting of a 
great man, as Seneca strongly says, nray be 
of lasting advantage to us ; and we derive in- 
struction from his very silence. “ Nulla res ^ 
magis animis honesta induit, dubiosque et in 
pravum inclinabiles revocat ad rectum, quam 
bonorum virorum conrersatio. PauUatim enim 
descendit in pectora; et vim prseceptorum 
obtinet frequenter audiri, adspici frequenter. 
Occursus mehercule ipse sapientium juyat^ 
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et est aliquld, quod ex magno viro, vel ta- 
cente, proficias.”* 

It is this universal radiation of example, 
reflecting light upon example, which forms 
the moral splendour of an age, without some 
portion of the light of which good laws are 
powerless, and with which it is almost a mat- 
ter of little moment, at least to the existing 
generation, how few the laws may be under 
which good men arq living in peace. “ When 
a citizen is inspired by the genius of virtue,” 
says an eloquent declalmer on morals, “ he 
feels no embarrassment ia those cases for 
which the law has made no provision. His 
own heart is his legislator. He has there a 
species of instinct, less likely to err than, 
even reason itself. A good man divines, as 
it were, good laws, that, as laws, are yet un- 
existing. It is not so much in the head, in- 
deed, that the true genius of legislation has 
its seat, as in the heart ; and wise as Solon 
and Lycurgus were, who can doubt that they 
had still more virtue than wisdom ? When 
Rome was in peril, what was her resource ? 
She did not form new laws. She ordered 
the laws to be silent, and gave herself up to 
the guidance and example of a single good 
man. The conscience of Camillus was, for 
a long time, all the legislation of Rome. 
That Rome, which had scarcely begun to ex- 
ist, was already almost expiring under the 
assault of the Gauls. But what is there 
which a great man cannot do, when he is sure 
of the courage and of the virtue of his fellow- 
citizens ! Rome, delivered by his arm, had 
no longer a foe to dread ; and with her proud 
morals, and but a handful of laws, rose from 
the very brink of the grave, to march like a 
Queen to the conquest of the universe. The 
firmness of Brutus, the good faith of Regu- 
lus, the moderation of Cincinnatus, the calm 
pijpbity of Fabric! us, the chastity of the Lu- 
cretias and Virginias, the disinterestedness 
of Paulus ^milius, the patience of Fabius, 

' — ^these were the best laws of Rome. A vir- 
tuous man is a living law, — he is more ; pre- 
cepts can only point to us what tract we 
should pursue, but examples hurry us along. 
What a difference there is between a law 
that speaks but once, and Cato ever acting ! 
This Cato was to Rome its thirteenth table 
of laws ; and without the thirteenth, how 
defective would the twelve other have 
been 

The influence of moral feeling is, indeed, 
what this author considers it to be, the sup- 
plement of the deficiencies of law ; the thir- 
teenth table of the early laws of Rome, and 
many volumes of statutes, where laws are 
more voluminous. The direct power of ex- 
ample, then, in those who surround us, and 
whose conduct is the first to rise to our con- 


ception, in all the similar circumstances m 
which ourselves are placed, is a power which 
the unreflecting can scarcely fail to obey. 
But though chiefly to be tiaced to those who 
mingle with us in the familiar scene® and oc- 
currences of domestic life, the influence is 
yet referable in part also directly, and indi- 
rectly in a very high degree, to the smaller 
number, who do not so much surround us, 
as shine upon us from a distance, the emi- 
nent of every class, whose real dignity of 
ment, or even whose accidental dignity of 
station, has raised them to a height which 
brings their image frequently before us ; and 
presents it associated with all the respect 
which the heart readily pays to the one spe- 
cies of dignity, and which, for the peace and 
good order of states, it is necessary to pay 
in some degree to the other also — at least 
when the dignity of mere rank is not so dis- 
honoured by the profligacy of its possessor, 
as to cover, in our detestation of the profli- 
gacy, the feebler titles of the rank itself. 

It is this moral or immoral influence, in 
promoting or injuring the virtues of others, 
an influence of which it is impossible for 
them to divest themselves, that gives to 
those who are in any way distinguished 
above the crowd a fearful responsibility with 
which they are unfortunately not always suf- 
ficiently impressed. It is not their own con 
science only for which they are answerable, 
they are answerable also, in some measure, 
for the consciences of others, 

Componitur orbis 

Regis ad exemplura ; nec sic inflectere sensus 

Humanos* edicta valent, ut vita regentis ; 

Mobile mutatur semper cum prmcipe vulgus. 

“ Princeps optimus,” says Paterculus, with 
a forcible brevity of expression, faciendo 
docet ; et licet sit imperio maximus, exemplo 
major est.” 

In the life of a sovereign, then, there is 
nothing private. His friendships, his very 
amusements, are not friendships and amuse- 
ments only : they are public virtue or public 
guilt. If he think more of the trappings ot 
his state than of its duties," if the splendour 
of some courtly festival be more important 
to him, than that noblest of spectacles which 
is to he found in the general happiness of a 
peaceful and virtuous land, if the favourites 
of his private confidential hours, whom he 
thus offers to his people, as models of the 
conduct that is worthiest of being honoured, 
be those who are knowm to the world only 
by superior profligacy, and whom every vir- 
tuous father of a family would exclude from 
the dwelling of those for whose innocence 
he would tremble if the corrupters were ad- 
mitted, there may be virtue still in that state ; 
but it is only because there are in it princi- 
ples of virtue too powerful to be overcome 
by the vicious authority even of the most 


* Senecac Epist. xciv. 
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powerful. The guilt of the sovereign, how- 
ever, in such circumstances, is to be esti- 
mated, not by the vices which have spread 
among his people, but by the vices which 
his own conduct has authorized j and would 
not be increased in the amount of its moral 
delinquency, though all mankind had be- 
come, what he has said, by his example and 
his favour, that it is noble to be. If, however, 
a prince be indeed what a prince should he, 
he has the comfort of knowing, that he is 
not enjoying only the happiness of virtue, 
but diffusing It ; that, since his actions must 
be lessons, they are lessons of good ; and 
that if, by his example, he exercise a sway 
more extensive than that of his laws or his 
arms, it is a sway which, like that of his laws 
and his arms, is exercised only for the hap- 
piness of the world. 

An influence so extensive, indeed, belongs 
only to a few of mankind; but even the 
humble must not think, on this account, that 
they have no influence. It is indirectly, I 
have already said, as spreading through them, 
that the influence of the powerful is chiefly 
exercised. In their homes, among their 
friends, on all those who come within their 
little sphere, they exercise power over the 
vice or virtue of others, and thus indirectly 
an influence on the amount of moral good 
and evil in the world, m every future gener- 
ation, — an influence which it is as little pos- 
sible for them to shake off, as for the sove- 
reign of many states to abdicate his moral 
sway, and to be a sovereign only with ins 
sceptre or hjs sword. 

From this inevitable influence of example, 
by which every moral or immoral action that 
is performed by us may have consequences 
that never entered into our design or our 
wish when we planned or performed it, 
arises one very important duty, — ^the duty of 
attending to the appearances of our actions. 
It is not enough for us to have willed what is 
virtuous, and to have executed it by means 
that in themselves imply no immorality, if 
they have been such as might lead others to 
suspect the puriiy of what was truly pure. 
The loss which we might ourselves suffer in 
this way, in our character and authority, is 
not the only evil, nor, in many cases, the 
greatest evil, of such seeming improprieties. 
We may, without due care as to appear- 
ances, act virtuously, and yet give all the au- 
thority of our station and character to vice, 
— ^misleading those to whom our example 
may have the force of precept, and, perhaps, 
by some of the most generous sacrifices of 
which our nature is capable, inducing the in- 
considerate, who suppose that they are im- 
itating us, to quit that moral good which we 
truly sought, for the evil which we only 
seemed to them to pursue. 

The only remaining species of injury to 
others, the duty of abstainbg from whidh we 


have still to consider, is that which relates to 
their mental tranquillity. 

This indeed, all the other species of injury 
already considered by us, tend indirectly to 
disturb. But the mjuiy of which I speak at 
present, is the direct violation of the peace 
of others, by our immediate intentional in- 
fluence on their feelings. 

In treating of the emotions of pride, par- 
ticulaily in the form of that haughtiness 
which the proud are so apt to assume, I have 
already treated of one of the most injurious 
influences of this sort, my remarks on which 
it would be unnecessary now to repeat. You 
must be sufficiently aware, that the aim of 
the haughty is to excite m others the morti- 
fying feeling of their abject inferiority ; and 
that, if they could always produce the feel- 
ings which they wish to excite, they would 
not merely have all the guilt of d cruel 
tyranny, — tor that they have, even in their 
most powerless wishes, but would truly, in 
their very effects, be the most severe of hu- 
man t3rrants. 

It is not the insolence of the haughty, 
however, which is the only intentional dis- 
quieter of others. There is a power in 
every individual, over the tranquillity of al- 
most every individual. There are emotions 
latent in the mind of those whom we meet, 
which a few words of ours may at any time 
call forth ; and the moral influence u hich 
keeps this power over the uneasy feelings of 
others under due restraint, is not the least 
important of the moral influences, in its rela- 
tion to general Jiappmess. 

There are minds which can delight in ex- 
ercising this cruel sway; which rejoice in 
suggesting thoughts that may poison the 
confidence of friends, and render the very 
virtues that were loved, objects of suspicion 
to him who loved them. In the daily 
hourly intercourse of human life, there are 
human beings who exert their malicious skill 
in devising what subjects may be most likely 
to bring into the mind of him with whom 
they converse, the most mortifying remem- 
brances ; who pay visits of condolence that 
they may be sure of making grief a little 
more severely felt ; who are faithful in con- 
veying to every one the whispers of unmerit- 
ed scandal, of which, otherwise, he never 
would have heard, as he never could have 
suspected them ; though, in exercising this 
friendly office, they are careful to express 
sufficient indignation against the slaitderer, 
and to bnng forward as many grountls of 
suspicion against different individuals as their 
fancy can call up ; who talk to some disap- 
pointed beauty of all the splendid prepara- 
tions for the marriage of her rival ; to the 
unfortunate dramatic poet, of the success of 
the last night’s piece, and of the great im- 
provement which has taken place in modem 
taste ; and who, if they could have the pecu- 
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liar goo<i fortune of meeting with any one 
whose father was hanged, would probably 
find n^subjectso attractive to their eloquence 
as the number of executions that were speed- 
ily to take place. 

Such power man may exercise over the 
feelings of man ; and as it is impossible to 
frame laws which can comprehend injuries 
of this sort, such power man may exercise 
over man with legal impunity. But it is a 
power of which the virtuous man will as lit- 
tle think of availing himself, for purposes of 
cruelty, as if a thousand laws had made it as 
criminal as it is immoral ; a power which 
he virill as little think of exercising, because 
it would require only the utterance of a few 
easy words, as of inflicting a mortal blow, 
because it would require only a single mo- 
tion of his hand. 

The true preservative against this power, 
is that which is the protector of the virtuous 
from all other injury — their own purity of 
conscience. It is not easy to excite perma- 
nently any unpleasant images in the mind of 
one who, in the retrospect of life, has only 
virtuous actions or virtuous desires to re- 
member — ^who has wished to keep nothing 
secret from the world, but the benefactions 
that provided as carefully for the virtuous 
shame, as for the very wants of poverty ,* 
and who, therefore, if his whole mind could 
become visible, would be not less, but more j 
beloved. The tranquillity of such a mind 
may indeed be disturbed for a moment by 
the petty malice that would strive to awake 
in it disagreeable remembrances ; but even 
when it may be thus disturbed, there is no 
pamful feeling so likely to arise in it, as re • 
gret for that malice itself which it disdains, 
indeed, but which it cannot disdain without 
some accompanying pity 


LECTURE LXXXVI. 

OF OUR POSITIVE DUTIES ; OF THE DUTIES OF j 
BENEVOLENCE. 

In my last Lecture, Gentlemen, I con- 
cluded my remarks on the order of our ge- 
neral duties, which are negative only ; that 
is to say, which consist in abstinence firom 
the different sorts of injury which it is in our 
power, directly or indirectly, to occasion to 
others. 

These we considered under seven heads : 
ns our actions may be injurious to others, in 
^ their person, in their propetty, in the affec- 
tion of those whom they love, in their gene- 
ral character, in their knowledge or belief, 
as affected by the confidence which they 
place in the truth of our declarations; in their 
virtue, as subject to the influence of our in- 
tentional seductions, or to the unintended 


influence of our mere example ; and lastly, 
in their peace of mind, which, as liable to be 
disturbed by mortifjnng reflections, that aie 
in most cases easy to be excited, is in some 
measure under our control, from the power 
which the principle of suggestion gives us 
over the trains of thought of others, and 
consequently over the general emotions, 
pleasing or unpleasing, which result from 
those trains of thought, or form a part of 
them. 

i To abstain, however, from every species 
I of injury which it is in our power to occasion 
to others, though it is an important part of 
virtue, is but a part of it. Even in our most 
scrupulous forbearance from all the evilwhich 
we might produce, if this abstinence, how- 
ever complete, were all, the world would still 
be only as if we had not been. There might 

be before our very eyes misery, which, though 
not produced by ourselves, was not the less 
an evil, and which a slight effort on our part 
— a word, a very look expressive of a wish, 
might have been sufficient to remove. There 
might, in like manner, be means of easy hap - 
piness to individuals or whole families, which 
required only the same simple wishes on our 
part to convert them into happiness itself, 
but which would be wholly unproductive 
without us ; and yet, if we had no feelings 
which led us to be more than passively and 
negatively good, the misery would remain un- 
relieved, and the happiness be uiiproduced 
or unpromoted. 

Nature then, when she conferred on us, 
in so many noble powers of mind and body, 
such abundant facilities of usefulness, did 
not leave us destitute of the wishes which 
alone could make these facilities valuable. 
She has given us a benevolence that desiies 
the good of all, and a principle of moral 
feeling, which, when we allow an opportun- 
ity of being widely beneficial to escape, 
speaks to us with a voice of reproach which 
it is not easy for us to still. By the one 
we merely desire the happiness of mankind ; 
by the other we feel that to promote this 
happiness of mankind is a duty. 

It IS in this latter aspect that we are at 
present to consider our power of being be- 
neficial, as giving occasion to a duty, ox set 
of duties, corresponding with the particulai 
species of good, which any exertion on our 
part can occasion or iTurther. 

So important is this duty of benevolence, 
that, as I formerly mentioned, some very 
eminent moralists have been led to main- 
tain, that whatever is felt by us to be virtu- 
ous, is felt to deserve that name merely as 
involving some benevolent desire ; an opin- 
ion which is evidently founded on a partial 
view of the phenomena; since the experi- 
ence of every one, if he attend sufficiently to 
his own feelings, without regard to any sys- 
tem, must convince him that he has a sirni-. 
2 O 
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lar emotion of moral regard, in cases in 
which the thought of personal duty, as in 
many of the noblest efforts of self-command, 
was all which could have been present to 
the mmd of the agent ; or in which, though 
it might be possible to invent some benevo- 
lent motive, as what might influence the 
fortitude of the heroic sufferer, the moral ad- 
miration was at least far more rapid than 
the tardy invention of the benevolence. 
The doctrine of virtue, as consisting in be- 
nevolence, false as it is when maintained as 
universal and exclusive, is yet, when consi- 
dered as having the sanction of so many en- 
ligntened men, a proof at least of the very 
extensive diffusion of benevolence m the 
modes of conduct which are denominated 
virtuous. It may not, indeed, comprehend 
all the aspects under which man is regarded 
by us as worthy of our moral approbation, 
but it comprehends by far the greater num- 
ber of them, — ^his relations to his fellow- 
men, and to all the creatures that live 
around him, though not the moral relations 
which bind him to the ^eatest of all beings, 
nor those which are directly worthy of our 
approbation, as confined to the perfection of 
his own internal character. 

That benevolence, the moral link which 
connects man with man, is in itself virtuous, 
may indeed appear to some very rigid ques- 
tioners of every feeling to require proof j but 
it can appear to requiie it only to those who 
deny altogether the very moral distinction of 
virtue and vice, in that general scepticism 
which has been already fully considered by 
us. Of those who allow virtue to be more 
than a name, there is no one who will refuse 
to benevolent exertions the praise of this 
excellence — ^no one who can read the history 
of any of those heroes of the moral scene 
whose life has been one continued deed of 
generosity to mankind, without feeling that 
if there he virtue on earth, there has been 
virtue in that bosom which has suffered 
much, or dared much, that the world might 
he free from any of the ills which disgraced 
it. The strong lines with which the author 
of the Botanic* Garden concludes his praise 
of one of the most illustrious of these heroes 
of benevolence, scarcely express more than 
we truly feel on the contemplation of such 
H character. It does seem as if man, when 
ne acts as man should act, is a being of some 
higher order than the frail erring creatures 
among whom we ourselves pass a life tliat, 
with all its occasional acts of generosity and 
self-command, is still, like theirs, a life of 
frailty alid error. 

And mow. Philanthropy, thy rays divine 
part ronnd. the globe, from Zembla to the Kne, 

CTer eachaark j^son playe the dieermg light. 

Like northern Justr^^o’er the vault of 
Fr^ realm to realm, vrith cross or crescent crown*d, 
Whweer|mankmda:^ misery are found I * ^ 
burning sandai deep or wilds olf%now. 

Thy Howard, jounieymg, sei^ die house pf woe. 


Down many a winding step to dungeons dank. 

Where anguish wails aloud, and fetters clank, 

To caves bestrew’d with many a mouldering bone. 

And cells, whose echoes only learn to groan ; 

Where no kind bars a whispering friend disclose. 

No sunbeam enters, and no zephyr blows. 

He treads, ineraulous of fame or wealth. 

Profuse of toil, and prodigal of health ; 

With soft assuasive eloquence expands 
Power’s rigid heart, and opes his clenching hands 
Leads stern-eyed Justice to the dark domains. 

If not to sever, to relax the chains ; 

Or ^ides awakened Mercy through the gloom. 

And shows the prison, sister to the tomb ; 

Gives to her babes the self-devoted wife. 

To her fond husband liberty and life. 

The spints of the good who bend from high, 

Wide o*er these earthly scenes, their partial eye. 

When first, array’d in Virtue's purest robe. 

They saw her Howard traversing the globe. 

Mistook a mortal for an angel-guest, 

And ask’d, what seraph foot the earth imprest. 

Onward he moves. Disease and death retire. 

And murmuring demons hate him and admire.* 

The benevolent spirit, as its object is the 
happiness of all who are capable of feeling 
happiness, is as universal in its efforts as the 
miseries which are capable of being relieved, 
or the enjoyments which it is possible to ex- 
tend to a single human being, within the 
reach of its efforts, or almost of its wishes. 
When we speak of benefactions, indeed, we 
think only of one species of good action ; and 
chanty itself, so comprehensive in its etymo- 
logical meaning, is used as if it were nearly 
synonymous with the mere opening of the 
purse. But “ it is not money only which the 
unfortunate need; and they are but slug- 
gards in well-doing,” as Rousseau strikingly 
expresses the character of this indolent bene- 
volence, “ who know to do good only when 
they have a purse in their hand.” Consola- 
tions, counsels, cares, friendship, protection, 
are so many resources which pity leaves us 
for the assistance of the indigent, even 
though wealth should be wanting. The op- 
pressed often continue to be oppressed, 
merely because they are without an organ to 
render their complaints known to those who 
have the power of succour. It requ^es 
sometimes hut a word which they cannot 
say, a reason which they know not how to 
state, the opening of a single door of a 
great man, through which they are not per- 
mitted to pass, to obtain for them all of 
which they are in need. The intrepid sup- 
port of a disinterested virtue is, in such cases, 
able to remove an infinity of obstacles, and 
the eloquence of a single good man in the 
cause of the injured can appal tyranny itself 
in the midst of its power. 

If indeed there be in the heart those gen - 
uine wishes of diffusive good which are never 
long absent from the heart of the virtuous, 
there will not long be wanting occasions of 
exertion. It will not be easy for an eye that 
has been accustomed to the search of objects • 
of generous regard, to look around without 
the discovery of something which may be 


* Botanic Ganien, part li. canto ii. line 439—472 
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remedied, or something which maybe improv- 1 
ed ; and in relieving some misery, or pro- 
ducing or spreading some happiness, the good 
man will already have effected his delight- 
ful purpose, before others would even have 
imagined that there was any good to be done. 

It would be a waste of time to attempt to 
examine with any minuteness of analysis 
the various ways in which benevolence may 
be usefully exerted^ In considering the 
species of injury that give rise to our duties 
of a negative order, I have in some measure 
considered our positive duties also ; since, 
to abstain from injuring, and to wish to pro- 
mote the good which we have thus forborne 
to lessen, are in spirit results of the same 
species of benevolent regard, and of the same 
moral principle, that commands us to further 
the happiness which it would be vice, by any 
conduct of ours, to diminish. 

To pass slightly over these objects of so- 
cial regard, then, in the order in which they 
were before considered, the benevolent man 
will be eager to relieve every form of person- 
al suffering. Public institutions arise, by his 
zeal, for receiving the sick, who have no 
home, or a home which it is almost sickness 
to inhabit, and for restoring them, in health, 
to those active employments of which they 
would othervuse have been incapable. In 
the humblest ranks of life, when no other aid 
can he given by the generous poor, than that 
which their attendance and sympathy admin- 
ister, this aid they never hesitate to afford. 
When their own toils of the day are over, 
they often give the hours of a night that is to 
terminate m a renewed call to their fatiguing 
occupations, — ^not to the repose which their 
exhausted strength might seem to demand, 
but to a watchful anxiety around the bed of 
some feverish sufferer, who is scarcely suffi- 
ciently conscious of what is around him, to 
thaifl them for their care, and whose look of 
squalid wretchedness seems to be only death 
begun, and the infection of death, to all 
who gaze upon it. The same benevo- 
lence which prompts to the succour of 
the infirm, prompts to the succour also 
of the indigent. Though charity is not 
mere pecuniary aid, pecuniary aid, when 
such aid is needed, is still one of the 
most useful, because one of the most exten- 
sive in its application, of all the services of 
charity. Nor is it valuable only for the tem- 
porary relief which it aflfords to sufferings 
that could not otherwise be relieved. It 
has a higher and more comprehensive office. 
It brings together those whose union seems 
necessary for general happiness, and almost 
•for explaining the purposes of Heaven in the 
present system of things. There are every- 
where the rich, who have means of comfort 
which they know not how to enjoy, and 
scarcely how to waste ; and everywhere 
some who are poor without gmit on their 
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part, or at least rather guilty because they 
are poor, than poor because they are guilty 
All which seems necessary for the comfort 
of both, is, that they should be brought to- 
gether. Benevolence effects this union. It 
carries the rich to the cottage, or to the very 
hovels of the poor ; it allows the poor ad- 
mission into the palaces of the rich ; and 
both become richer in the only true sense oi 
the word, because to both there is an acces- 
sion of happiness. The wealthy obtain the 
pleasure of doing good, and of knowing that 
there are hearts which bless them ; the in- 
digent obtain the relief of ui*gent necessities, 
and the pleasure of loving a generous bene- 
factor. 

Such are the delightful influences of posi- 
tive benevolence, in their relation to the per- 
sonal sufferings and to the pecuniary wants 
of those who, if they have no property to be 
assailed by injustice, have at least necessi- 
ties, the disregard of which is equal in moral 
delinquency to injustice itself. In its rela- 
tion to the affections of those around, who 
are connected with each other by various ties 
of regard, benevolence is not less powerful 
as a producer or fosterer of good. Whei- 
ever there are causes of future jealousy 
among those who love each other at present, 
it delights in dispelling the elements of the 
cloud, when the cloud itself, that has not yet 
begun to darken, scarcely can be said to have 
arisen. If suspicions have already gathered 
m the breast of any one who thinks, but 
thinks falsely, that he has been injured, it is 
quick, with all the ready logic of kindness, 
to show that the suspicions are without a 
cause. If it find not suspicion only, but dis- 
sension that has burst out, in all the violence 
of mutual acrimony, it appears m its divine 
character of a peace-maker, and, almost by 
the influence of its mere presence, the hatred 
disappears and the love returns 5 as if it 
were as little possible that discord should 
continue where it is, as that the mist and 
gloom of night should not disappear at the 
mere presence of that sun which shines upon 
them. 

“ The virtuous man,'’ it has been beauti* 
fully said, “ proceeds without constraint in 
the path of his duty. His steps are free ; 
his gait is easy ; he has the graces of virtue. 
He moves along in benevolence, and he sees 
arising in others the benevolence which is 
m him. Of all our virtuous emotions, those 
of kind regard are the most readily imitated. 
To feel them is to inspire them j to see them 
is to partake them. Are they in your heart ? 
They are in your looks, m your manners, in 
your discourse. Your presence reconciles 
enemies; and hatred, which cannot penetrate 
to your heart, cannot even dwell around you.”* 


♦ De St. Lambert, (Euvres Philosophiques, tOK«J 

111 . p. 179. 
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If benevolence is eager to preserve the af- 
fection of those who love each other, it can- 
not fail to be careful of their character, on 
which so much of affection depends. The 
whispers of insidious slander may come 
to it as they pass, with a secrecy which has 
nothing in it of real secrecy but mere lowness 
of tone, — ^from voice to voice in eager publi- 
cation ; but if there be no other voice to bear 
them farther, they will cease and perish when 
it is benevolence which has heard. It is not 
indeed that senseless and indifferent praiser 
of all actions, which cannot be said to ap- 
plaud any thing, when it does not know what 
it is right to condemn. Benevolence itself 
can despise, can hate, can raise a voice of 
terrible indignation, when cruelty has been 
inflicting bodily tortures, or oppression tor- 
turing the soul. It is love, however, which 
is the principle of its very hatred. It hates 
the oppressors of those whom it loves, and 
it hates oppression everywhere, because it 
loves all humankind. 

In loving all humankind, and wishing their 
happiness, it is impossible that the benevo- 
lent should not love also the diffusion of 
knowledge and virtue to humankind ; since 
to wish permanent happiness without these, 
would be almost to wish for warmth with- 
out heat, or colours without light. In my 
last lecture I considered the motives which 
lead men to desire that the multitude of 
their fellow-men should be kept down in a 
state of intellectual and moral darkness; 
and the motives which lead to the corrup- 
tion of individuals. — ^those who have selfish 
passions to gratify, by the debasement of 
some pure and holy principle in some ingen- 
uous heart, or at least in some heart not 
wholly corrupted, that, if suffered to remain, 
would be inconsistent with the selfish grati- 
fication which they seek. Such motives 
benevolence cannot feel. The objects which 
it seeks are of a kind which it would be wis- 
dom to pursue, and virtue to pursue ; and 
wishing, therefore, the universality of such 
pursuits, it cannot fail to wish, in like man- 
ner, the universality of the knowledge and 
virtue which would see happiness where it 
is best to be found ; and would not seek it 
therefore where it is often sought, in misery 
tself, or in the certain causes of misery. It 
;s not easy to imagine a mind that is truly 
desirous of the good 'of the world, which 
can sincerely, in its very desire of this good, 
recommend ignorance as a purifying princi- 
ple, essential to the moral civilization of 
man, who, according to this strange sys- 
tem, is a savage only because he knows too 
much.^ It is not easy to give credit to the 
sincerity of this desire bocause one who is 
desirous of public good, must have felt how 
often, in his own actions, he has injured 
when he wished to benefit, merdy from 
the want of some better light which he has 


since received ; and must have seen, m the 
history of legislation, still more stnking 
proofs of the insufficiency of mere virtuous 
wishes, for the purposes of virtue, when a 
very little truth additional might have con- 
vinced the planner of much social improve- 
ment, that he was ignorantly retarding that 
very improvement which the individual in 
terests of society itself would have produced 
far sooner, but for the erring patriotism that 
laboured to urge it on ; and that could not 
employ its too forcible efforts without 
breaking some of the delicate springs on 
which the beautiful mechanism of its seem- 
ingly spontaneous progress depended. He 
who feels in himself, then, the importance of 
knowledge, even to his more enlightened ef- 
forts, to be beneficial, cannot patriotically 
wish its light to be obscured, or resist the 
communication of any additional light to 
those few gleams which, on the greater por- 
tion of the surface of the earth, even in na- 
tions which we term civilized, show the mul- 
titude how to use their hands, indeed, in of- 
fices of labour, but scarcely serve to show them 
more. The virtue of mankind, and the general 
knowledge which invigorates that virtue, and 
renders it more surely useful — these are the 
greatest objects which benevolence can have 
in view ; and a benevolence that professes 
not to value them, and to look only to the 
quantity of manual labour wffiich the hand 
can most expeditiously perform, and the 
bodily comforts which that more active labour 
may purchase, even though these objects 
could be obtained as well without mental 
light as with it, is a benevolence that is al- 
most as httie worthy of the name, as it can 
ever hope to be worthy of the more useful 
distinction of beneficent. 

These forms of benevolent desire, in their 
relation to various means of happinesjg^ or 
comfort, lead us naturally to the wish of pre- 
serving that tranqiiilhtyof miiad in others, the 
violation of which we considered last, in 
treating, in corresponding order, of the nega- 
tive duties. 

The power which nature has given us 
over the trains of thought and emotion which 
we may rmse more or less directly, in the 
minds of others, the benevolent man will 
employ as an instrument of his gracious 
wishes, not as an instrument of cruelty. It 
will be his care to awake in the mind of 
every one who approaches him, the most de- 
lightful feelings which he can awake, con- 
sistently with the permanent virtue and hap- 
piness of him whom he addresses* He will 
not flatter, therefore, and speak of faults as ^ 
if they were excellencies ; for this would be 
to give a little momentary pleasure at the ex- 
pense of the virtuous happiness of years. 
But without flattery he will produce more 
pleasure, even for the time, than flattery it- 
self could give ; in the interest which be 
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ssems to feel, he will show that genuine 
sincerity which impresses with irresistible 
belief, and of which the confidence is more 
gratifying to the virtue, I had almost said 
to the very vanity of man, than the doubt- 
ful praises to which the heart, though it may 
love to hear them, is incapable of yielding it- 
self. 

Benevolence, in this amiable form, of 
course excludes all haughtiness. The great, 
however elevated, descend, under its gentle 
influence, to meet the happiness and the 
grateful affection of those who are beneath 
them ; and in descending to happiness and 
gratitude which themselves have produced, 
they do not feel that they are descending. 
Whatever be the scene of its eflforts or wish- 
es, to do good is to the heart always to rise ; 
and the height of its elevation is therefore 
always in proportion to the quantity of good 
which it has effected, or which, at least, it 
has had the wish of effecting. 

Politeness, — ^which is, when ranks are 
equal, what affability is, when the more dis- 
tinguished mingle with the less distinguished 
— is the natural effect of that benevolence 
which regards always with sympathetic com- 
placency, and is fearful of disturbing, even 
by the shghtest momentary uneasiness, the 
serenity of others. A breach of attention 
m any of the common offices of civility, 
to which the arbitrary usages of social life 
have attached importance, even when nothing 
more is intended, is still a neglect, and ne- 
glect is itself an insult ; it is the immediate 
cause of a pain which no human being is en- 
titled, where there has been no offence, to 
give to any other human being. Politeness 
then, — the social virtue that foresees and 
provides against every unpleasant feeling that 
may arise in the breasts aroimd, as if it were 
601^ quick-sighted and guardian Power, in- 
tent only on general happiness, is something 
far more dignified in its nature than the cold 
courtesies which pass current under that 
name, the mere knowledge of fashionable 
manners, and an exact adherence to them. 
It is in its most essential respects what may ' 
be possessed by those who know little of the 
varying vocabulary and varying usages of the 
season. The knowledge of these is, indeed, 
necessary to such as mingle in the circles 
which require them ; but they are necessary 
only as the new fashion of the coat or splen- 
did robe, which leaves him or herwhoweai-s 
it the same human being, in every respect, 
as before ; and are not more a part of either, 
than the ticket of admission, which opens to 
• ihek ready entrance the splendid apartment 
from which the humble are excluded. The 
true politeness of the heart is something 
which cannot be given by those who minister 
to mere decoration. It is the moral grace 
of life, if I may venture so to term it ; the 
grace of the mind, and what the world counts 
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graces, are little more than graces of the 
body. 

Such is benevolence in the various forms 
in which it may be instrumental to happi- 
ness ; and, in being thus instrumental to the 
happiness of others, it has truly a source of 
happiness within itself. It may not feel, in- 
deed, all the enjo3mient which it wishes to 
diffuse — ^for its wishes are unlimited — ^but it 
feels an enjoyment that is as wide as all the 
happiness which it sees around it, or the still 
greater and wider happiness of which it an- 
ticipates the existence. The very failure ot 
a benevolent wish only breaks its delighti 
without destroying it ; for when one wish 
of good has failed, it has still other wishes 
of equal or greater good that arise, and occu- 
py and bless it as before. 

In considering the various ways in which 
benevolence may be active, we have seen 
how extensive it may be as a feeling of the 
heart. If wealth, indeed, were necessary, 
there would be few who could enjoy it, 
or at least who could enjoy it largely. But 
pecuniary aid, as we have seen, is only 
one of many forms of being useful. To 
correct some error, moral or intellectual — 
to counsel those who are in doubt, and 
who m such circumstances require instruc- 
tion, as the indigent require alms — even 
though nothing more were in our power to 
show an interest in the welfare of the happy, 
and a sincere commiseration of those who 
are in sorrow ; in these, and in innumerable 
other ways, the benevolent, however scanty 
may be their means of confernng what alone 
the world calls benefactions, are not benevo- 
lent only, but beneficent ; as truly benefi- 
cent, or far more so, as those who squander 
in loose prodigalities to the deserving and 
the undeserving, the sufferers from their own 
thoughtless dissipation, or the sufferers from 
the injustice or dissipation of others, almost 
as much as they loosely squander on a few 
hours of their own sensual appetites. 

Even in pecuniary liberalities, benevolence 
does not merely produce good, but it knows 
well, or it learns to know, the greatest 
amount of good which its liberalities can 
produce. To be the cause of less happiness 
or comfort than might be diflused at the same 
cost, is almost a species of the same vice 
which withholds aid from those who require 
it. The benevolent, therefore, are magnifi- 
cent in their bounty, because they are eco- 
nomical even in bounty itself. Their heart 
IS quick to perceive sources of relief where 
others do not see them ; and the whole re- 
sult of happiness produced by them, seems 
often to have arisen from a superb munifi- 
cence which few cduld command, when it 
may, perhaps, have proceeded only from 
humble means, which the possessor of simi-- 
lar means, without similar benevolence, would 
think scaicely more than necessary for his 
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own strict necessities. How beautifully, in 
Pope’s well-known description of an indivi- 
dual, whose simple charities have made him 
as illustrious as the most costly profusion of 
charity in other circumstances could have 
done, is this quick tendency to minister to 
every little comfort marked, in the provision 
which he is represented as making, not for 
gross and obvious miseries only, but for 
the very ease of the traveller or common pas- 
senger. 

But all our praises why should lords en^oss 1 
Rise, honest muse, and sing the Man ot Ross ’ 
Pleased Vaga echoes through her winding bounds. 
And rapid bevem hoarse applause resounds. 

Who hung with woods yon rnountain’s sultry brow ? 
From the dry rock who hade the waters flow ? 

Not to the skies in useless columns tost. 

Or in proud falls magnificently lost. 

But clear and artless, pounng through the plain 
Health to the sick and solace to the swam. 

Whose causeway parts the vale with shady rows? 
Whose seats the weary traveller repose ? 

Who taught that heaven-directed spire to nse ? 

The Man of Ross, each lisping babe rephes. 

Behold the market-place with poor o’erspread ’ 

The Man of Ross divides the weekly bread. 

He feeds yon almshouse, neat, but void of state. 
Where Age and Want sit smiling at the gate. 

Him portion’d maids, apprenticed orphans blest. 

The young who labour, and the old who rest. 

Is any sick ? The Man of Ross relieves, 

Prescribes, attends, the medicine makes and gives. 

Is there a variance ? enter but his door. 

Balked are the courts, and contest is no more.* 

What is it which makes this picture of be- 
nevolence so peculiarly pleasing? It is not 
the mere quantity of happiness produced, 
even when taken in connexion with the seem- 
ingly disproportionate income, the few hun- 
dred pounds a-year which were so nobly de- 
voted to the production of that happiness. 
It is pleasing, chiefly from the air of beauti- 
ful consistency that appears in so wide a va- 
riety of good, the evidence of a genuine kind- 
ness of heart, that was quick, as I have said, 
to perceive, not the great evils only which 
force themselves upon every eye, but the lit- 
tle comforts also which might be administer- 
ed to those, of whom the rich, even when 
they are (ksposed to extend to them the in- 
dolent succour of their alms, and sometimes, 
too, the more generous succour of their per- 
sonal aid, are yet accustomed to think only 
as sufferers who are to be kept alive, rather 
than as human beings who are to be made 
happy. We admire, indeed, the active ser- 
vices with which the Man of Ross distribut- 
ed the weekly bread, built houses that were 
to be homes of repose for the aged and indi- 
gent, visited the sick, and settled amicably 
the controversies of neighbours and friends, 
who might otherwise have become foes in 
becoming litigants ; but it is when, together 
with these prominent acts of obvious benefi- 
cence, we consider the acts of attention to 
humbler, ^oii^h less obvioqs wants, that we 
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feel, with lively delight and confidence, the 
kindness of a heart which, in its charitable ' 
meditations, could think of happiness as well 
as of miseiy, and foresee means of happiness, 
which the benevolent, indeed, can easily pro- 
duce, but which are visible only to the bene- 
volent. It is by its inattention to the little 
wants of man, that ostentation distinguishes 
itself from charity ; and a sagacious observer 
needs no other test, in the silent disdain or 
eager reverence of his heart, to separate the 
seeming benevolence, which seeks the ap- 
plauding voices of crowds, from the real be- 
nevolence, which seeks only to be the spread- 
er of happiness or consolation. It is impos- 
sible for the most ostentatious producer of 
the widest amount of good, with all his lar- 
gesses, and with all his hypocrisy, to be con- 
sistent in his acts of seeming kindness ; be- 
cause, to be consistent, he must have that 
real kindness which sees what the cold si- 
mulator of benevolence is incapable of see- 
ing, and does, therefore, what such a cold 
dissembler is incapable even of imagining. 


LECTURE LXXXVII. 

OF THE POSITIVE DUTIES WHICH WE OWE 
TO CERTAIN INDIVIDUALS ONLY — ARISING 
FROM AFFINITY, FRTENDSHD', BENEFITS RE • 
CEIVED, CONTRACT. 

In my last Lecture, Gentlemen, I con- 
cluded the remarks which I had to offer on 
the duties, negative and positive, which we 
owe to all the individuals of mankind ; on 
the species of injury from which we are un- 
der a moral obligation to abstain, whoever he 
may be whom it is in our power to injure, 
and on the good which we are under a simi- 
lar obligation to produce to every one who 
comes within the sphere of our usefulness. 

After the consideration of these general 
duties, then, I proceed to the class of addi- 
tional duties which we owe to certain indi- 
viduals only, with whom we are connauted 
by peculiar ties. 

These may be considered by us imder 
five heads ; as the duties which arise from 
affinity, from friendship, from benefits re- 
ceived, from contract, from citizenship. 
The duties of this class, as I have said, are 
additional duties, not duties exclusive of any 
of the former. We owe to our relations, 
to our friends, to our benefactors, to those 
with whom we haye entered into engage- 
ments of any sort, to our fellow-citizens, all 
winch we owe to others who are connected 
with us only as human beings ; but we owe 
them more j and it is this accession of duty 
which we have now to consider. 

If the only moral offices, of which we had 
been formed by nature to feel the ohligationi 
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•were those which connect us alike with every' 
individual of our race, whose happiness we 
should, in that case, as now, have felt it to be 
our duty to augment when it was m oim 
power to augment it, and when there was no 
opportunity of this accession, at least not to 
lessen its amount, it might perhaps seem to 
the unreflecting, that a provision as ample 
would have been made for the happiness of 
the world, as that w^hich is now so abundant- 
ly made for it, under the reciprocal kindness 
of a system of relative duties that vary in 
force as the peculiar relation is nearer or more 
remote, but, in all, add to the general feel- 
ings of humanity some new influence of be- 
nevolent regard. There have, indeed, even 
in our own time, been philosophers or moral 
writers that assume the name, who have con- 
tended for this equal diffusion of duty, or at 
least for a giadation of duty that varies on- 
ly with the absolute merits of the individual, 
independently of all particular relationship to 
the agent, — asserting, in consequence, that 
every preference to which the private aflfec- 
tions lead, is vicious on this very account, as 
being inconsistent with that exact conformi- 
ty to the scale of absolute merit, in w'hich 
alone they conceive virtue to consist. It is 
right, indeed, on some occasions, according 
to this system, to do good to a parent or a 
benefactor, or rather, it is not absolutely im- 
possible that a case should occur, in which 
it may not be guilt to do good to a parent or 
a benefactor ; but it is only in rare cases that 
the choice implied in the singling out of such 
an object, is proper or allowable, in those 
rare cases, in which it would have been right 
to prefer to every other individual of man- 
kind, the same individual, though imconnect- 
ed with us by any tie but our knowledge of 
his virtues; and when he, with whom we 
c<^ider ourselves as peculiarly connected, 
by the mere accident of our birth, or of kind- 
nesses conferued on us, is not the individual 
whom, in other circumstances, it would have 
been, in like manner, our duty thus to pre- 
fer, it does not become more our duty, on ac- 
count of these accidental circumstances. 
Far from being virtuous, therefore, in be- 
stowing on him any limited good which it is 
in our power to bestow only on one, we are 
guilty, with no slight degree of delinquency, 
in the very action which we may strive to 
cover with the seemingly honourable name 
of gratitude or filial duty. These names, 
indeed, are honourable only in sound or sem- 
blance ; for, to those who are capable of ap- 
preciating them ethically, they are as void of 
moral meaning, as the words tall or short, 
fdt or thin ; which, m like manner, express 
qualities of human beings, whom it may be 
right to prefer, or wrong to prefer, but not 
the more right, nor the more wrong, to 
prefer them on account of any of these 
physical qualities to those who may be 
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of greater merit, though fatter, or thinner, 
taller, or shorter. 

The errors of this system of sole univer- 
sal duty I have already endeavoured to point 
out to you, when I explained the importance 
to happiness, of all the private affections ; — 
the great accession to the general good which 
is every moment flowing from the indulgence 
of a regard that,, in thinking with a moie live- 
ly interest of the individual loved than it 
would be possible to think of a community, is 
then, perhaps, the most effective contributor 
to the happiness of mankind, when the hap- 
piness of mankind is most forgotten by it, in 
the happiness of one or of a few of the num- 
ber. The human race, as distinguishable 
from families and individuals, is but a mere 
abstraction, and expresses truly nothing more 
than the very individuals who are thus at 
every moment gratifying and gratified. What 
produces the greatest amount of good to all, 
in the enjoyment of the private affections, is 
not that which we can readily suppose the 
framer of a world that is blessed by th’s very 
production, to have formed every individual 
to regal'd as vice ; and to regard as virtue 
only the disregard of that with w^hich the 
world would be more happy. We find, 'ac- 
cordingly, the universal feelings of mankind 
accordant with the system of particular du- 
ties, that is so largely productive of happi- 
ness. In every region of the earth, and in 
all circumstances of society, the indulgence 
of the piivate aflfections is considered not as 
allowable merely, but as obligatory, so obli- 
gatory on all, that the guilt which would pro- 
duce everywhere the most general abhor- 
rence, would be, not the forgetfulness of the 
good of the world, — for, of this, the thou- 
sands that live around us, in the continued 
exercise of many virtues, seldom if ever think, 
— ^but the violation of some one of these pri- 
vate duties, the injury done to a friend, a 
benefactor, a parent, or even without posi- 
tive injury, the mere neglect of them, in cir- 
cumstances of w^ant or of suffering of any 
kind, which our bounty, or exertions of active 
aid, could relieve. 

We are to prefer to the happiness of our 
parent or benefactor, it is said, the happiness 
of a stranger, who, without any particular re- 
lation to us, is a degree or two higher in 
the scale of absolute merit. But why are 
we to seek his happiness, and why is it im- 
moral to disregard it ? In this system, as in 
every other system of vice and viitue, there 
must be some source of the distinctive feel- 
ings. It is to our moral emotions, as they 
rise on the contemplation of certain actions 
that the theorist must look ; or, if he disre- 
gard these, he must allow that vice and vir- 
tue are words without a meaning ; and if vir- 
tue and vice have their sole origin in these 
moral emotions, is there an observer of our 
nature who can have the boldness to main* 
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tain, that, in relation to these feelings, in' 
which all that is morally obligatory^ is to be 
found, gratitude to a benefactor is a vice, 
and the disregard of the sufferings of a pa- 
rent a virtue, whenever, without the power 
of relieving both, we see before us, at the 
same time, a suffering stranger, who is 
capable of doing a httle more good to the 
world ? 

The very feeling of duty, then, has its 
source, and its only source, in the very moral 
emotions by which the private affections are 
particularly recommended to us. To exclude 
therefore from a system of duty, the exercise 
of the private affections in those preferences 
which are only the private affections becom- 
ing active, and, in excluding these, to main- 
tain at the same time that there is a system 
of duty, a virtue in certain preferences, a vice 
in certain other preferences, is to be guilty 
of inconsistency, far more illogical than the 
licentiousness which denies all virtue and 
vice whatever. To prove that there is some 
truth in moral obligation, this universalist, 
as we have seen, must necessarily appeal to 
those moral feelings of which we are con- 
scious, without which it would be vain for 
him to speak of moral distinction of any sort. 
For his sole proof, then, of the virtue of dis- 
regarding wholly every personal relationship 
and affection, he appeals to feelings, that, if 
they establish any obligation whatever, es- 
tablish none so firmly as that of the private 
relative duties, which they are every moment 
sanctioning and approving j and his system, 
therefore, if we trace its principles to their 
source, in the approving and disapproving 
principle within us, is precisely the same in 
import, as if its radical doctrine were, that it 
IS right for us to do certain actions, because 
it IS wrong for us to do them, or wrong for 
us to do certain other actions, because to do 
them wouldf be right. 

It is surely, I repeat, by a very strange 
paralogism, that he would found an assertion 
of an exclusive universal duty on the moral 
feelings of our heart, which alone enable us 
to distinguish what is virtuous from what is 
vicious, and woftld yet contend that these 
very feelings of our heart, which are rising at 
every moment in the very conception of 
our parents, our friends, our country, are at 
every moment to be disregarded. But, even 
though this radical objection were omitted, 
and though we were to concede to the uni- 
versalist, that the private afiections are not 
recommended to ijs, by nature, pn their own 
account; that to our moral feelings, the equal 
sufferings of our benefactor, and of a stranger 
of equal general merit, are exactly of the same 
interest ; and that all which is truly an ob- 
ject of interest to us, is the amount of pubhc 
happiness of the great commimity of man- 
kind; still, if we regard the general happi- 
Deas, are not the means of the greatest 


amount of general happiness to be valued at 
least as means ? And if the indulgence of 
the private affections tend, upon the whole, 
to a greater amount of good, is not our' cal- 
culating virtue, which should prefer always 
what is to contribute most largely to the great 
sum of happiness, to rank as virtuous what 
is so extensively beneficial ? 

In treating of our emotions of love, as 
they vary in relation to their different ob- 
jects, I endeavoured to exhibit to you that 
beautiful an’angement, with which, in all 
these varieties, Heaven has adapted the vi- 
vidness of our affections, to our power of be- 
ing beneficial ; the love being most lively in 
those moral connexions, in which the oppor- 
tunities of usefulness are most frequent, and 
capable of being most accurately applied, in 
relation to the peculiar wants of him who is 
to be benefited. The scale of duty, -which 
corresponds with this scale of affection, and 
of probable usefulness, the ethical destroyers 
of private affection of course exclude. We 
are not to think more of those whom it is 
m our power, almost at every instant, to 
make happier than they were, than of those 
who are at the remotest distance from our 
sphere of usefulness. We are to view them 
according to their individual merits, as hu- 
man beings only ; the parent as the stranger, 
the stranger as the parent; and, when we 
strive thus to view them with equal affection, 
it is not difficult to discover which meta- 
morphosis of feeling will be the more proba- 
ble, in this one equalized emotion. It will 
be impossible for us to look on a stranger 
with the emotions of vivid regard, of which 
we axe conscious, as often as we think of 
those from whom we derived existence, and 
whatever has made existence a gift of value. 
It is far from impossible, however, that, by 
frequently considering these earliest benefac- 
tors, as possessing no higher moral claim 
our re^d and good offices, th^an those wffio 
stand in the same relationship to any other 
person, we may learn, at least, to make an 
approximation to this indifference; and to 
regard a parent with the affection which we 
now feel for a stimiger, more nearly than we 
regard a stranger with the affection which 
we now feel for a parent. 

In the wide communion of the social 
world, each individual is, as it were, the cen 
tre of many circles. Near him, are those 
from whom he has derived most happiness, 
and to whom, reciprocally, it is in his power 
to diffuse most happiness, in continual inter- 
change of kindness. In the circle beyond, 
are they who have had less opportunity 
of such mutual benefits than those who are 
nearer, but more than the widening number 
in the circles that progressively enlarge, as 
the distance from the centre increases, and 
enlarge in expansion and distance, with a 
corresponding inverse diminution of benefit 
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conferred, and of the capacity of being bene- 
fited. It would have been a system of very 
different adaptation for the production of 
happiness, if the scale' of regard had been re- 
versed ; so that our benevolent wishes had 
been more and more vivid, in opposite pro- 
gression, for those w^hom it was less and less 
in our power to serve. In such a case, it is 
very evident, that the general amount of 
happiness would have been reduced in two 
ways, by the omission of many oppoitunities 
of doing good to those immediately around 
us, of w^hich, with livelier affection, we 
should not have failed to avail ourselves; 
and still more by the painful wdsh of relief 
to sufferers at a distance, to whose miseries 
this very distance deprived us of all power of 
contributing even the slightest means of al- 
leviation. The evil of such a reversal of 
the present scale of affection and duty, is 
scarcely more than the evil that would arise 
to the world, from the equalization of regard 
m the system of universal duty, that excludes 
from its moral estimate every private affec- 
tion. I do not speak at present of the im- 
possibility of such a system, as inconsistent 
with some of the strongest principles of our 
nature. I proceed on the supposition of its 
possibility, and consider its influence on the 
happiness of the w'orld, in comparison >vith 
the system on which we at present act. If 
we are to regard mankind, only according 
to their individual excellence, as members of 
one great society, and to sacrifice, therefore, 
all private feelings to one great public feel- 
ing that has this society of mankind for its 
object, the equal diffusion of our love to all, 
whose absolute merit is precisely the same, 
must, if produced at all, be produced in one 
of two ways ; either by increasing, in a very 
high degree, the liveliness of our regard for 
those who are strangers to us, at a distance, 
or lessening, in an equal degree, the liveli- 
ness of our regard for those who surrouna us 
in our immediate neighbourhood, and irnder 
the very shelter of our domestic roof. If the 
equality be produced by levelling these kinder 
feelings, so that, when an opportunity of doing 
good occurs to us, we think not of those who 
are beside us, and who may be speedily profit- 
ed by it, but of some one at a greater dis- 
tance, whom our action, if deferred, may never 
profit ; if, with a constant moral fear of err- 
ing in the allotment of our expressions of 
benevolence, we look coldly on every one, 
on whom our eye is every moment falling m 
the domestic intercourse of the day, and re- 
serve our courtesies, our smiles, our very 
tones of kindness, for some one of greater 
* absolute merit, whom we expect to see be- 
fore the day is closed, or whom we have at 
least a chance of seeing before we qmt the 
world, it is evident that far more than half 
of the happiness of every day would be de- 
stroyed to eveiy bosom, by this calculating 


appreciation of kindness. It is not a mere 
faint desire of good to any one, that is quick 
to find the good which it desires. It is the 
lively benevolence that sees, in almost every 
thing, some relation to the happiness of the 
object loved; because the happiness of the 
object loved is constantly in the mind of him 
who feels that liveliness of benevolence 
Opportunities of producing good, therefore, 
are never wantmg to him who is strongly 
desirous of producing it ; and to lessen the 
liveliness of our kind wishes for those who 
are around us, would, therefore, be to render 
ineffective a thousand occasions of enjoyment 
or relief. 

Such would be the evil of reducing the 
force of the peculiar interest which we feel, 
in the happiness of our relations, of our 
friends, of all who are connected with us by 
any of the closer bonds of social union. But 
the evil that could not fail to arise m this 
way, would be slight, compared with that 
which would arise, in the other circumstances 
supposed, if our affection for the most dis- 
tant stranger were raised, so as to correspond 
in intensity with the liveliness of our feeling 
for those immediately around us. If it be 
our Juty to wish m as lively a manner the 
happiness of the natives of some African 
tribe as of our friend or our father, we must 
either feel very little interest in the happi- 
ness of our friend or our father, or we must 
have a strong wish of benefitmg that tribe of 
Africans, which, as such a wish must be 
wholly ineffectu^ on the part of the greater 
number of mankind, cannot fail to be a source 
of continued uneasiness. This would be the 
case, even though we weie to think only of 
accessions to happiness, without taking into 
account the absolute misery of those in whose 
evils of every sort we are to sjnnpathize, with 
all the quickness of commiseration, which 
transfers instantly to our own bosom a share 
of every evil that is suffered by those whom 
we love. Let us imagine a single indi- 
vidual, who, in accordance with such a sys- 
tem, feels for every wretchedness of every 
victim of disease, or captivity, or want, 
in every nation of the globe, a thousandth 
part of the agony which he would feel, ’c 
that victim were his parent, or his dearest 
friend ; and let us then think, what the state 
of man would be, if all the sympathies of his 
nature had been thu^ arranged, in adaptation 
to a system of duties that excluded every 
local and accidental influence, and estimated 
human beings only as human beings. It 
would, indeed, be no slight evil, if we could 
learn to look with total disregard on the sor- 
rows of others. But while there was mi- 
sery in the world, if the misery of all indivi- 
duals of all nations were to be equally felt 
by us, 01 not felt by us at all, an umversal 
indifference would probably be less destruc- 
tive to general happiness, than the anguish 
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of sharing so many miseries at the distance 
perhaps of half the earth, which it would be 
almost as vain for us to think of relieving, 
as of relieving the sufferings of the inhabit- 
ants of another planet. In proportioning 
our duties with our affections, to our facili- 
ties of affording aid to the miserable, and of 
affording happiness to the few whom it is 
most easy to render happy,. nature has con- 
sulted best for general happiness ; all are 
everywhere most active in administering re- 
lief or enjoyment, where activity may be 
most useful ; and the beautiful result of the 
moral excellence of a state is thus produced 
m the same way as the political wealth and 
power of a state are produced, by innumer- 
able little efforts, that individually increase 
the general amount, which is, at the time, 
no object of conception, but which, as it 
rises at last from the efforts of all, attracts 
the admiration of those who unconsciously 
contributed to it, and who, in admiring it 
when it has risen, are scarcely aware that 
the efforts which raised it were their own. 
To hope to produce greater virtue and hap- 
piness, by the exclusion of every particular 
duty, is in truth a speculation as wild, as it 
would be to hope to augment the political 
resources of an empire, by urging individuals 
to regard not their own profit in any case, 
but the profit of their thousand competitors, 
in the equal market of industry. 

It is not evil, then, for man upon the 
whole, that, in wishing the happiness of all 
mankind, he should wish, in an especial 
manner, the happiness of those who are 
connected with him by peculiar ties, — ^by 
those ties of additional duty which I have 
already enumerated. To the first of these 
I now proceed. 

Of the ties of relationship, and the duties 
of which that relationship is the source, we 
may consider, in the first place, those under 
which man enters into life, — ^the ties which 
bind together with reciprocal duties, the pa- 
rent and the child. 

If we consider merely the' powers of the 
individual, in relation to the evils to which 
he is exposed, man is bom the most help- 
less of all cieated things. But if we consi- 
der the affection that exists in the bosoms 
to which he is for the first time pressed; 
the moral principle which, in those bosoms, 
would render the neglect of his wants one 
of the most atrocious of crimes; and the 
eager tendency to anticipate, with the neces- 
sary relief, the slightest expression of these 
wsanss, — a tendency which is instant of it- 
self' and which requires no moral principle 
to caff it into action, — ^man, we may truly 
say^ is bom as powerful as he is to be in 
yeafs, when his own wi^om and the vigour 
of his owtr arm^ aaro-'to be to him what he 
may count a suret protpctioit. He may af- 
I terwards speak with a voice of command to 


those whose services he has pui'chased, and 
who obey him, because, m the barter w^hich 
they have made of their services, it is, their 
trade to obey ; but he cannot, even then, by 
the most imperious orders which he address- 
es to the most obsequious slaves, exercise an 
authority more commanding than that which, 
m the first hours of his life, when a few in- 
distinct cries and tears were his only lan- 
guage, he exercised irroeistibly over hearts, 
of the very existence of which he was igno- 
rant. 

This feeling of regard is so strong in ever}’ 
breast, and so simple in its relation to the 
mere sustenance and protection of the little 
object of so many cares, that it would be a 
waste of time to treat of the primary obliga- 
tion under which the parents lie, to save 
from perishing that human creature to which 
they have given existence, and which could 
not fail to perish, but for the aid which it is 
m their power to give to it. It is only with 
respect to the more complicated duties of 
the relation, in maturer years, that any diffi- 
culty can be felt. 

These duties relate to the education of the 
child, to the provision which is made for his 
mere worldly accommodation, and to the ex- 
pression of that internal love which should 
accompany all these cares, and without which 
it would be impossible to feel them as acts 
of kindness. 

That such an education is to he given in 
every case, as is suitable to the pecuniary 
circumstances of the parents, and to the 
rank which the child may he expected af- 
terwards to fill, there is probably no one who 
would deny, however much inchviduals may 
differ as to the meaning of the terra educa- 
tion. In the lowest ranks of life, at least in 
far the greater part even of civilized Europe, 
it means nothing more than the training of 
the hands to a ceitain species of motion, 
which forms one of the subdivisions of me- 
chanical industry. In the higher ranks, it im- 
plies, in hke manner, a certain training of the 
limbs to series of motions, which are how- 
ever not motions of mere utility, like those 
of the artisan, but of grace ; and, in addition 
to those bodily movements, a training of the 
mind to a due command of certain graceful 
forms of expression, to which, in a few hap- 
pier cases, is added the knowledge, more or 
less extensive and accurate, of the most strik- 
ing truths of science. When all this is per- 
formed, education is thought to he complete. 
To express this completion by the strongest 
possible word, the individual is said to be 
accomplished; and if graceful motions of 
the hmhs, and motions of the tongue, in 
well-turned phrases of courteous elegance, 
arid a knowledge of some of the brilliant ex- 
pressions of poets, and wits, and orators, of 
different countries, and of a certain number 
of the qualities of the masses or atoms which 
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surround him, were sufficient to render man 
what God intended him to be, the parent 
who had taken every necessary care for 
adorning his child with these bodily and 
‘mental graces, might truly exult in the con- 
sciousness that he had done his part to the 
generation which was to succeed, by accom- 
plishing at least one individual for the noble 
duties which he had to perform in it. But, 
if the duties which man has to perform, 
whatever ornament they may receive from 
the corporeal and intellectual graces that 
may flow around them, imply the operation 
of principles of action of a very different 
kind j if It is in the heart that we are to seek 
the source of the feelings which are our no- 
blest distinction, — ^with which we are what 
even God may almost approve, and without 
which we are worthy of the condemnation 
evenrof beings frail and guilty as ourselves'j 
and if the heart require to be protected from 
vice, with far more care than the understand- 
ing itself, fallible as it is, to be protected 
from error, can he indeed lay claim to the 
praise of having discharged the parental of- 
fice of education, who has left the heart to 
its own passions, while he has contented 
himself with furmshmg to those passions tlie 
means of being more extensively baneful to 
the world than, with less accomplished self- 
ishness, they could have been ? 

How many parents do we see, who, after 
teaching their sons by example every thing 
which is licentious in manners, and lavishing 
on them the means of similar licentiousness, 
are rigid only in one point — in the strictness 
of that intellectual discipline which may pre- 
pare them for the worldly stations to which 
the pai'ental ambition has been unceasingly 
looking for them, before the filial ambition 
was rendered sufficiently intent of itself ! — 
hqi^ many, who allow to the vices of the day 
full liberty, if the lesson of the day be duly 
meditated, and who are content that those 
whose education they direct should be knaves 
and sensuahsts, if only they be fitted by in- 
tellectual culture to be the leaders of other 
knaves, and the acquirers of wealth that may 
render their sensuality more delicately lux- 
urious ! To such persons, the mind of the 
little creatui'e whom they are training to 
worldly stations for worldly purposes, is an 
object of interest only as that without which 
it would be impossible to arrive at the dig- 
nities expected. It is a necessary instru- 
ment for becoming rich and powerfiil j and 
if he could become powerful, and rich, and 
envied, without a soul, — exhibit the same 
bpectacle of magnificent luxury, and be ca- 
pable of adding to the means of present 
pomp, what might furnish out a luxury still 
more magnificent, they would scarcely feel 
that he was a. being less noble than now. 
In what they term education, they have never 
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once thought that the virtues were to be in- 
cluded as objects ; and they would truly feel 
something very like astonishment if they 
were told that the first and most essential 
part of the process of educating the moral 
being whom Heaven had consigned to them 
charge, was yet to be begun in the aban- 
donment of their own vices, and the pun- 
fication of their own heart by better feel- 
ings than those which had corrupted it ; 
without which primary self-amendment, the 
very authority that is implied in the noble 
office which they were to exercise might 
be a source not of good but of evil to him 
who w^as unfortunately born to he its sub- 
ject. 

Corrumpunt vitiorum exerapla dornestica, magris 
( um suDeuBt animo3 auctoribus. Unus et alter 
Forsitan haec spernant juvenes, quibus artebemgna, 
Et meliore luto, finxit praecordia Titan * 

Sed rehquos fugienda patrum vestigia ducunt, 

Et monstrata dm veteris trahit orbita culpae. 
Abstineas igitur damnandis ; hujus enim vel 
Una potens ratio est, ne cnrama nostra sequantur 
Ex nobis gemti; quoniam dociles imitandis 
Turpidis ae pravis omnes sumus, et Catilinam 
Quocunque m populo videas, quoeunqne sub axe ; 
Sed nec Brutus erit, Bruti nec avunculus usquam. 
Maxima debetur puero reverentia ; si quid 
Turpe paras, ne tu pueri contemnseris annos, 

Sed peccaturo obstet tibi films infans.# 

Though the enjoyments of this world, 
which so many seek as all, were tiuly all, and 
we ceased to exist when our mortal existence 
terminated, it would still be the duty of the 
parent to consult the happiness of the child, 
more than those circumstances of accidental 
happiness which may sometimes lead to it, 
but often, perhaps as often, axe productive 
of misery ; and, even of the short happiness 
of this short life, how large is the part which' 
we have to ascribe to our virtuous affections, 
or rather, how very little is there of pure 
happiness which we can ascribe to any other 
source. But when we think how small a 
portion of our immortal existence is compris- 
ed in this earthly life ; when, amid sensual 
pleasures that fade almost in the moment in 
which they are enjoyed, and wealth and dig- 
nities that are Imown more in their rapid 
changes, as passing from possessor to possess- 
or, than as truly possessed by any one of the 
multitude, who, in their turns, obtain and lose 
them, we feel ^at, amid so many perishable 
and perishing things, virtue, the source of all 
which it is delightful, to remember, is the only 
permanent acquisition which can be made, 
— how completely must he seem to have ne- 
glected the duty of a parent, who has thought 
only of a few years that are as nothing, and 
neglected that immortality which is all. 
If we had a long voyage to undertake, it 
would be but a cruel kindness that should 
pour forth its bounty on a single day, and 


• Juvenal, Sat. xiv. v. 32—49. 
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provide for us only one repast, however cost- 
ly. It is siarely a kindness not less cruel 
which, in the common offices of education, 
thinks but of a single day, and makes provi- 
sion only for its comfort in that endless course, 
not of years, but of ages, on which we enter 
in entering into life. 

In giving to society another individual, we 
owe to it every care, on our part, that the 
individual, thus given to it, may not be one 
whose existence may be counted by society, 
among the evils that have oppressed it. 

Gratum est, quod patnae civem, populoque dedisti, 

lai facis, ut patriae sit idoneus.* 

Nor is it only to the country to which we 
give a new citizen, that our gift is to be es- 
timated, as a blessing or an injury, according 
to the nature of the living offering that is pre- 
sented to it. To that very citizen himself 
the gift of existence is the greatest of all 
blessings, or the greatest of all injuries, only 
as his character is to be virtuous or vicious ; 
and whether the character is to be virtuous 
or vicious, may often depend on circumstan- 
ces which were almost at the disposal of him 
by whom the doubtful gift of mere existence 
was bestowed. “ It is not a blessing,” says 
an ancient philosopher, “ to live merely, but 
to live well. Life in itself, if life without wis- 
dom be a good, is a good that is common to 
me with the meanest reptiles ; and he who 
gave me nothing more than life, gave me on- 
ly what a fly or a worm may boast. If, in 
the love and hope of virtue, I have employed 
that life which my parents conferred on me, 
in studies that were to render me more no- 
ble in the sight of heaven, I have paid back 
to them more than I have received. My fa- 
ther gave me to myself rude and ignorant, I 
have given him a son, of whom it may delight 
him to be the father.” “ Non est bonum vi- 
vere, sed bene vivere. Si vitam imputas 
mihi, per se, nudam, egentem consilii, et id 
ut magnum bonum jactas, cogita te mihi im- 
putare muscarum acvermium bonum. De- 
inde, ut nihil aliud dicam, quam bonis arti- 
bus me studuisse, ut cursum ad rectum iter 
vitae dirigerim ; in ipso beneficio tuo majus 
quam quod dederas, recepisti. Tu enim me 
mihi rudem et impentum dedisti ; ego 
tibi filium, qualem genmsse gauderes.”f 
The neglect of parental duty, in the com- 
parative inattention to the moral discipline 
of the mind, may indeed be considered only 
as a continuation to the offspring of the er- 
rors which influence the parent in conduct 
that relates wholly to himself. He seeks 
for them what he seeks for himself; and as 
he is ambitious to be rich or powerful, ra- 
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ther than happy, he wishes to enable them, 
in like manner, to be rich or powerful, and 
leaves their happiness, as he has left his 
own, to be the casual result of circumstances 
that may or may not produce it. 

The importance attached by parents to 
the mere temporary circumstances of earth- 
ly splendour, which leads to one most fatal 
species of violation of parental duty in the 
sort of culture which they are most anxious 
to bestow, aggravates, in a very high degree, 
the second species of violation of it to which 
I alluded in enumerating the parental duties, 
that which consists in inadequate provision 
of those very means to which they attach so 
much importance. I do not speak at pres- 
ent of the extreme prodigality of tho.se who 
think only of themselves, and who scarcely 
think even of themselves beyond an hour ; 
the prodigality which leaves in indigence 
those who have been brought up in habits of 
luxury, that have rendered luxury, like that 
of their extravagant parents, almost an ob- 
ject of necessity to them. I allude to the 
intentional deliberate sacrifice which is made 
of the comforts of many children to the 
wealth of one, — a sacrifice which has usual- 
ly, or at least often, tended only to make 
one less viituous than he would have been, 
and many less happy. The national conse- 
quences of the privileges of primogeniture 
and of sex, belong to inquiries in political 
jurisprudence. At present, it is not of 
these that I speak. It is only of the wants 
of the children, and the affection and duty of 
the parent. These wants are obviously 
equal in all; and if the merits of all be 
equal, the affection of the parent should be 
the same, and his duty equal to all, who, 
with equal wants and equal ments, axe 
consigned to his equal love. It is vain now 
to look for a justification of breaches of tjMs 
equal duty, to periods of violence, in which 
it was necessary, for the happiness of all, 
that inequality of distnbution should take 
place, that there might be one sufficiently 
powerful to protect the scantier pittance of 
the many. These circumstances of violence 
are now no more subsisting in the regular 
politics of Europe. The affections are al- 
lowed without peril to exercise themselves 
freely. The father of many virtuous child- 
ren may safely be to all what he is to one ; 
and if he lay aside this equal character, and, 
sheltering himself in the forced manners of 
barbarous and tumultuous ages, make many 
poor that he may make one rich, he is guil- 
ty of a gross violation of his duties as a pa- 
rent ; and the more ^ilty, in exact proper 
tion to the value which he attaches to the 
possession of the wealth so unequally distri- 
buted. Nor is it only to those whom he 
directly wills to impoverish, that he is guilty 
of a breach of duty; he is equally guilty of 
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it, in many cases, to the single individual 
whom he exclusively enriches, if, in estimat- 
ing what he confers, we consider the virtue 
and happiness, or vice and misery, that may 
arise from it, and not the mere wealth, 
which in itself is nothing. The superiority 
which is thus bestowed on a single individu- 
al, is a superiority that may, indeed, like 
every possession of power, lead to the exer- 
cise of corresponding virtues ; to the gene- 
rous mind it may present, as it has often 
presented, only wider occasions of generosi- 
ty ; yet beautiful as such examples may be, 
it is not what the general circumstances of 
our nature authorize us to expect ; and the 
power of being thus generous, when, with- 
out that dubious generosity, those who have 
been made dependent on it may suffer what 
perhaps it was not intended that they should 
suffer,- is a power of too great penl to human 
virtue to be rashly imposed upon human 
weakness. 

Such are two of the great duties of pa- 
rents ; — those which relate to provision for 
the mental culture and temporal accommo- 
dation of their offspring. I have mentioned, 
as a third duty, that of tempering the paren- 
tal authority with all the kindness of paren- 
tal love, which, even in exacting obedience 
only where obedience is necessary for the 
good of him who obeys, is still the exacter 
of sacrifices which require to be sweetened 
by the kindness that demands them. This 
duty, indeed, may be considered as in some 
degree involved in the general duty of moral 
education j since it is not a slight part of 
that duty to train the mind of the child to 
those affections which suit the filial nature, 
and which axe the chief element of every 
other affection that adorns in after-life the 
friend, the citizen, the lover of mankind. 
The father who has no voice but that of 
st^m command, is a tyrant to all the extent 
of his power, ^nd will eixcite only such feel- 
ings as tyrants excite; a ready obedience 
perhaps, but an obedience that is the trem- 
bling haste of a slave, not the still quicker 
fondness of an ever ready love ; and that 
will be withheld in the very instant in which 
the terror has lost its dominion. It is im- 
possible to have, m a single individual, both 
a slave and a son , and he who chooses ra- 
ther to have a slave, must not expect that 
filial fondness which is no part of the moral 
nature of a bondman. In thinking that he 
increases his authority, he truly diminishes 
it ; for more than half the authority of the 
parent is in the love which he excites, in that 
zeal to obey which is scarcely felt as obedience 
when a wish is expressed, and in that ready 
imitation of the virtues that are loved, which 
does not require even the expression of a 
wish, but without a command becomes all 
which a virtuous parent could have com- 
manded. 


LECTURE LXXXVIIT. 

OF THE DUTIES OF AFFINITY FAHENTAL 

duties; filial duties; FEATERNAL du- 
ties ; CONJUGAL DUTIES. 

In my last Lecture, Gentlemen, I ar- 
ranged the duties which we owe to particu- 
lar individuals, under five heads : as arising 
from affinity ; from friendship ; from bene- 
fits received ; from contract ; from the ge- 
neral patriotism which connects together all 
the citizens that live on the same soil, or 
under the protection of the same system of 
polity. 

In considering the duties of affinity, we 
entered on our inquiry with those which be- 
long to the first relationship of life, — the 
relationship that connects together, with a 
tie as delightful as it is indissoluble, the 
parent and the child. We begin to ex- 
ist under the protection of the duties of 
others ; the objects of a moral regard, of 
which we are soon ourselves to share the 
reciprocal influence ; and, from the mo- 
j ment at which we are capable of understand- 
ing that there are beings around us who 
have benefited us, or to whom it is in our 
power to give a single enjoyment, our duties 
too commence, and life itself may he said 
to be a series of duties fulfilled or vio- 
lated. 

We are the objects of duty, however, be- 
fore we are capable of feeling its force, or of 
knowing that we have ourselves duties to 
fulfil ; and the nature of this primary obliga- 
tion of the parent, of which we are the ob- 
jects as soon as we have begun to breathe, 
and which death only can dissolve, was con- 
sidered fully in my last Lecture. The pre- 
servation of the mere animal eadstence of 
the child is an office of parental obligation 
too obvious, however, and too simple to re- 
quire elucidation. Our attention, therefore, 
was given to the other duties which the pa- 
rentffi relation involves ; — in the first place, 
the duty of giving to him, whose wisdom or 
ignorance, virtue or vice, happiness or mi- 
sery, may depend in a great measure on 
the nature of the instruction and example 
which he may receive, such education as, 
while it trains him -for all the honour and 
usefulness which his rank in hfe may seem 
to promise to the reasonable expectation of 
the parent, may not forget that this life is 
but the commencement of immortality, and 
the thoughts and feelings, therefore, which 
it is most important to -cultivate, not those 
which have relation only to worldly wealth 
and dignity, hut thdse to which the proudest 
honours of earthly life are but the accidents 
of a day. In the second place, even with 
respect to the short period of earthly exist- * 
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ence, wMch, short as it is when compared 
with immortality”, still admits of many enjoy- 
ments, which we may supply, or withhold, 
or lessen, and of many evils which we might 
have prevented ; the duty of affording to the 
child such a provision of the means of worldly 
comfort and usefulness, as is suitable to the 
circumstances of the parent, and of affording 
this provision to the different members of a 
family, not m the manner Which may seem 
best fitted to gratify the personal vanity of 
the provider, but in the manner that is best 
fitted to contribute to the happiness of all 
who, with a relationship that is precisely the 
same, if their merits and wants be equal, 
have a moral claim to equal regard, in the 
distribution that is to provide for those wants. 
In the third place, the duty of exercising 
with kindness the parental power; of im- 
posing no restraint which has not for its ob- 
ject some good, greater than the temporary 
evil of the restraint itself, of making the ne- 
cessary obedience of the child in this way 
not so much a duty as a delight ; and of thus 
pieparing him to be, in other years, the 
grateful and tender friend of a parent whose 
authority, even in its most rigid exactions, 
he has felt only as the watchful tenderness 
of friendship, that was rigid in withhold- 
ing only what it would have been dangerous 
to grant. 

Having considered, then, the duties of the 
parent, m all their relations to the being to 
whom he has given existence, let us now 
proceed to consider the reciprocal duties of 
the child. These arise from two sources, — 
from the power of the parent, and from his 
past kindness. As morally responsible, to 
a certain degree, for the happiness of the 
child, it is evident that he must have over it 
an authority of some sort, without which 
there could be no power of guarding it from 
the greatest of all dangers, the dangers of 
its own ignorance and obstinacy. It is equal- 
ly evident, that, as the author of all the be- 
nefits which a parent can confer, he has a 
just claim to more, than mere ajUthority. 
From the salutary and indispensable power 
of the parent flows the duty of filial obe- 
dience ; firom the benevolence of the parent 
the duty of filial love, and of all the services 
to which that love can lead. Obedience, 
then, is the first fillial duty, — a duty which 
varies in the extent of obligation at different 
periods of life, but w’’hich does not cease 
W'holly at any period. The child must obey, 
with a subjection that is complete, because 
he is incapable of judging what would be 
most expedient for him, without the direc- 
tion of another ; and no other individual can 
be supposed so much interested, in directing 
to what is expedient for him, as the parent, 
■who must reap an accession of happiness from 
his happiness, or suffer in his sufferings. 
The man should obey in every thing, indeed, 


in which the obedience will not involve the 
sacrifice of a duty, but only some loss of 
comfort on his pait ; yet he is not, like the 
child, to obey blindly ; for the reason vfricV 
required the blindness of obedience does not” 
exist in his case. He is capable of weighing 
accurately duty with duty, because he is ca- 
pable of seeing consequences which the child 
cannot see. He is not to obey, where he 
could obey only by a crime ; nor, even 
where the evil to be suffered would be only 
a loss of happiness to himself, can he bi 
morally bound to make himself miserable foi 
the gratification of a desire that, even in a 
parent, may be a desire of caprice or folly. 
Where the duty of obedience, in such cases, 
should be considered as terminating, it would 
not be easy to define by words ; since the 
limit varies, not merely with the amount of 
the sacrifice required, but with the extent of 
former parental favour, that may have re- 
quired a greater or less return of grateful 
compliance from the tenderness of filial ob 
ligation. I need not add, that, in any case 
of doubtful duty, a virtuous son will always 
be inclined to widen in some degree, ra- 
ther than to narrow, the sphere of his obe- 
dience. 

As the duty of obedience flows from the 
necessaiy power of the parent, in relation to 
the ignorance and weakness of those who 
are new to life, and therefore need his guid • 
ance, the filial duties of another class flow 
from the benefits conferred by the parent, 
benefits greater than can be conferred by anj 
other ; since to them is due the very capa- 
city of profiting by the benefits of others. 
Of how many cares must every human be- 
ing have been the subject, before he could 
acquire even the thoughtless \dgour of boy- 
hood ; and how many cares additional were 
necessary, then, to render that thoughtless 
vigour something more than the mere power 
of doing injury to itself ! Thqy whose con- 
stant attention was thus necessary to preserve 
our very being, to whom we owe the in- 
struction which we have received, and, in 
great measure too, our very virtues, may 
have sometimes, perhaps* exercised a rigou 
that was unnecessary, or abstained from ai 
fording us comforts which we might have eiv 
joyed without any loss of virtue. But stil 
the amount of advantage is not to be forgot, 
ten on account of some slight evil. We 
owe them much, though we might have 
owed them more ; and, owing them much, 
we cannot morally abstain from pajfing them 
the duties of those who owe much. They 
should have no wants while we have even 
the humblest superfluity; or rather, while 
want is opposed to want, ours is not that of 
which we should be the first to think. In 
their bodily infirmities, we are the atten- 
dants who should be most assiduous round 
their couch or their chair ; and even those 
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mental infirmities of age which are more dis- 
gusting, the occasional peevishness which 
reproaches for failures of duty that were not 
intended, the caprice that exacts one day 
what it would not permit the day before, 
and what it is again to refuse on the suc- 
ceeding day, we are to bear, not as if it 
were an efert to bear them, and a sacri- 
fice to duty, but with that tenderness of af 
faction which bears much because it loves 
much, and does not feel the sacrifices which 
it occasionally makes, because it feels only 
the love which delights in making them. 

Lovely as virtue is in all its forms, there 
IS no form in which it is more lovely than 
in this tender ministry of offices of kindness, 
where the kindness, perhaps, is scarcely felt, 
or considered less as kindness than as the 
duty which might have been fairly demand- 
ed, and which there is no merit, therefore, 
in having paid. Though we have often the 
gratification of seeing, in the progress of hfe, 
many beautiful examples of age that is not 
more venerable for its past virtues, than 
amiable with a lasting and still-increasing 
gentleness, which softens the veneration, in- 
deed, but augments it even while it softens 
it, it is not always that the last years of life 
present to us this delightful aspect ; and 
wffien the temper is, in these last years, un- 
fortunately clouded, — ^when there is no smile 
of kindness in the faded eye, that grows 
bright again for moments, only when there 
is fietfulness in the heart, — ^when the voice 
that is feeble, only in the utterance of grate- 
ful regard, is still sometimes loud, with tones 
of a very different expression, — ^the kindness 
which, m its unremitting attention, never 
shows by a word or look, the sadness that is 
felt on these undeserved reproaches, and 
that regards them only as proofs of a weak- 
ness that requires still more to be comfort- 
ed, a kindness which virtue alone can in- 
spire and animate, but which, in the bosom 
that is capable* of it, virtue must already 
have well rewarded. How delightful is the 
spectacle, when, amid all the temptations of 
outh and beauty, we witness some gentle 
eart, that gives to the couch of the feeble, 
md, perhaps, of the thankless and repining, 
those hours which others find too short for 
the successive gaieties with which an even- 
ing can be filled, and that prefers to the smile 
of universal admiration the single smile of 
enjoyment, which, after many vain efforts, 
has at last been kindled on one solitary 
cheek > 

If filial love be thus ready to bear with 
bodily and moral infirmities, it is not less 
• ready to bear with intellectual weakness. 
There is often, especially in the middle 
classes of life, as great a difference of mental 
culture in the parent and the child as if they 
had lived at the distance of many centuries. 
The wealth that has been acquired by pa- 


tient industry, or some fortunate adventure, 
may be employed in diffusing all the refine- 
ment of science and literature to the children 
of those, to whom the very words, science 
and literature, are words of which they 
would scarcely be able, even with the help 
of a dictionary, to understand the meaning. 
In a rank of life still lower, there are not 
wanting many meritorious individuals, wkc, 
uninstrueted themselves, labour indefatiga- 
bly to obtain the means of liberal instruction 
for one whose wisdom, in after-years, when 
he IS to astonish the village, may gratify at 
once their ambition and love. It would, in- 
deed, be painful to think, that any one, 
whose superiority of knowledge has cost his 
parents so much fatigue, and so many priva- 
tions of comforts, which, but for the expense 
of the means of his acquired superiority, 
they might have enjoyed, should turn against 
them, in his own mind, the acquirements 
which w^ere to them of so costly a purchase, 
despising them for the very ignorance which 
gave greater merit to then sacrifice, and 
proud of a wisdom far less noble, when it 
can thus feel contempt, tlian the humble ig- 
norance which it despises 

He who, m the fulfilment of every filial 
duty, has obeyed as a son should obey, and 
loved as a son should love, may not, indeed, 
with all his obedience and affection, have 
been able to return an amount of benefit 
equal to that which he has received } but, m 
being thus virtuous, he has at least made the 
return that is most grateful to a virtuous pa- 
rent’s heart. He has not been unsuccess- 
ful in that contest of mutual love, in which, 
as Seneca truly says, it is happy to conquer 
and happy to be overcome. “ Alia ex aliis 
exempla subeunt,” — ^he remarks, after citing 
many instances of filial duty, — “ eorum qui 
parentes suos penculis eripuerunt, qui ex in- 
fimo ad summum protulerunt, et e plebe 
acervoque ignohili nunquam tacendos saecu- 
lis dederunt. Nulla vi verhorum, nulla in- 
genii facilitate exprimi potest, quantum opus 
sit, quam laudabile, quamque nunquam a 
memona hominum exiturum, posse hoc di- 
cere, Parentibus meis parui, 'cessi , imperil 
eorum, sive aequum, sive iniquum ac durum 
fuit, obsequentem submissumque me prae- 
bm ; ad hoc unum contumax fui, ne benefi- 
ciis vincerer. Felices qui vicennt ; felices 
qui vincentur. Quid eo adolescente prae- 
clarius, qui sibi ipsi dicere poterit (neque 
enim fas est alteri dicere) Patrem meum 
beneficiis vici! Quid eo fortunatius sene, 
qui omnibus ubique praedicabit, a filio suo 
se beneficiis victura I”* 

Such is that beautiful arrangement of 
Heaven, to which I have already so often 
alluded, that, in adapting the weakness of 
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one generation to the strength of the gene- 
ration which preceded it, and to the love 
which finds an object of increasing regard in 
the very wants which are every moment re- 
lieved or prevented, has made that which 
might seem to common eyes a provision on- 
ly for the continued existence of the race of 
man, a source of more than half the virtues 
of mankind. It is thus truly, as Pope says, 
that he 

Who framed a whole, the whole to bless. 

On mutual wants built mutual happmess. 

So, fi-om the first, eternal order ran. 

And creature link’d to creature, man to man. 
WTiate’er of life all-quickenmg ether keeps. 

Or breathes through air, or shoots beneath the deeps. 
Or pours profuse on earth, one nature feeds 
The vital flame, and swells the genial seeds. 

Thus beast and bird their common charge attend. 
The mothers nurse it, and the sires defend; 

The young dismiss’d to wander earth or air. 

There stops the instinct, and there ends the care. 

The link dissolves, each seefcs a fresh embrace. 
Another love succeeds, another race. 

A longer care Man’s helpless kind demands ; 

That longer care contracts more lasting bands. 

Still as one brood, and as another rose. 

These natural love maintained, habitual those. 
Reflection, reason, still the ties improve, 

At once extend the interest and the love ; 

And still new needs, new helps, new habits rise, 

That graft benevolence on chanties.* 

Next in order to the relationship of the 
parent and child, may be considered the re- 
lation which the child bears to those who 
are united with him by the same tie, to the 
same parental bosoms. If friendship be de- 
lightful, if it be above all delightful to enjoy 
the continued friendship of those who are 
endeared to us by the intimacy of many 
years, who can discourse with us of the fro- 
lics of the school, of the adventures and stu- 
dies of the college, of the years when we 
first ranked ourselves with men in the free 
society of the world, how delightful must be 
the iriendsbip of those who, accompanying 
us through all this long period, with a closer 
union than any casual friend, can go still 
farther back, fi-om the school to the very 
nursery which witnessed our common pas- 
times, who have had an interest in every 
event that has related to us, and in every 
person that has excited our love or our ha- 
tred, who have honoured with us those to 
whom we have paid every filial honour in 
life, and wept with us over those whose 
death has been to us the most lasting sorrow 
of our heart. Such, in its wide unbroken 
sympathy, is the friendship of brothers, con- 
sidered even as friendship only, and how 
many circumstances of additional interest 
does this union receive from the common 
relationship to those who have original claims 
to our still higher regard, and to whom we 
offer an acceptable service, in extending our 
affection to those. whom they love. In 
treating of the orcumstances that tend pe- 
culiarly to strengthen this tie, Cicero ex- 


* Essay on Man, Ep. iii. v. Ill, &c 


tends his view even to the common sepul- 
chre that is at last to enclose us : “ San- 
guinis conjunctio devincit caritate hoinines. 
Magnum est enim, eadem habere monumen- 
ta m^orum, iisdem uti sacris, sepulchra ha 
here communia.” It is, indeed, a powerful 
image, a symbol, and almost a lesson of un- 
animity. Every dissension of man with 
man excites in us a feeling of painful incon- 
gruity. But we feel peculiar incongruity 
in the discord of those whom one roof has 
continued to shelter during life, and whos(? 
dust is afterwards to be mingled under a sii> 
gle stone. 

On the fraternal duties, however, I need 
not dwell, because they may be considered 
very nearly in the same light as the duties of 
that friendship to which I have already com- 
pared them, the duties of a cordial intimacy 
rendered more sacred by relationship to the 
parents from whom we have sprung, and to 
whom we owe common duties, as we have 
been objects of common cares. By the pe- 
culiar domestic attachments of this sort, and 
the mutual services thence arising, the world 
is benefited with the accession to its gene- 
ral happmess, of the reciprocal enjoyments 
of a regard that has already found friends, 
before it could have thought of seeking them. 
Surrounded by the aged, or at least by those 
who are aged m relation to his first years of 
boyhood, the child would have learned only 
to respect and obey. With the little socie- 
ty of his equals around him, he learns that 
independence and equality of friendship, 
which tram him to the affections that are 
worthy of a free and undaunted spirit, in the 
liberty and equal society of maturer years. 
As a son, he learns to be a good subject ; 
as a brother, he learns to be a good citi- 
zen. 

The duties which we owe to more distant 
relations, vary, as might naturally be snp^s- 
ed, with the circumstances of society, accord- 
ing to the varying necessity of mutual aid. 
M^ere the protection of law is feeble, and 
it is necessary therefore for many to unite, 
in common defence, the families that spring 
from one common stock continue to cling to 
each other for aid almost as if they lived to- 
gether under the same roof ; it is truly one 
wide family rather than a number of families ; 
the history of the tribe, in its most remote 
years of warfare and victory is the history 
of each individual of the tribe j and the mere 
remembrance of the exploits of those who 
fought with one common object, around the 
representative of their common ancestor, is 
like the feehng of the fraternal or filial rela- 
tion itself, prolonged from age to age ; while 
the affection thus flowing from the remem-' 
brance of other years is continually strength- 
ened by the important services which each 
individual is still able to perform for the 
whole, on occasions of similar peril. In 
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other circumstances of society, the necessity 
of this mutual aid is obviated by the happier 
protection of equal law ; and objects of new 
ambition, separating the little community in- 
to families that have their own peculiar in- 
terests, with little, if any necessity, for recip- 
rocations of assistance, the duty of giving 
such assistance is at once less important, and 
no longer receives any aid from the powerful 
circumstances of association, which, in a dif- 
ferent state of manners, rendered the most dis- 
tant relative an object of almost sacred regard. 

“It is not many years ago,” says Dr. 
Smith, “ that, in the Highlands of Scotland, 
the chieftain used to consider the poorest 
man of his clan as his cousin and relation. 
The same extensive regard to kindred is said 
to take place among the Tartars, the Arabs, 
the Turkomans, and, I believe, among all other 
nations who are nearly in the same state of 
society in which the Scots Highlanders were 
about the beginning of the present century. 

“ In commercial countries, where the au- 
thority of law is always perfectly sufficient 
to piotect the meanest man in the state, the 
descendants of the same family, having no 
such motive for keeping together, naturally 
separate and disperse, as interest or inclina- 
tion may dii'ect. They soon cease to be of 
importance to one another ; and, in a few 
generations, not only lose all care about one 
another, but all remembrance of their com- 
mon origin, and of the connexion which took 
place among their ancestors. Regard for 
remote relations becomes, in every country, 
less and less, according as this state of civi- 
lization has been longer and more complete- 
ly established. It has been longer and more 
completely established in England than in 
Scotland ; and remote relations are, ac- 
cordingly, more considered in the latter coun- 
try than in the former, though, in this re- 
spect the difference between the two coun- 
tries is growing less and less every day. 
Great lords, indeed, are, in every country, 
proud of remembering and acknowledging 
their connexion with one another, however 
remote. The remembrance of such illustri- 
ous relations flatters not a little the family 
pride of them all ; and it is neither from af- 
fection, nor from any thing which resembles 
affection, but from the most frivolous and 
childish of all vanities, that this remem- 
brance is so carefully kept up. Should 
some more humble, though perhaps much 
nearer kinsman, presume to put such great 
men in mmd of his relation to their family, 
they seldom fail to tell him that they are bad 
^genealogists, and miserably ill-informed con- 
cerning their own family history. It is not 
in that order, I am afraid, that we are to ex- 
pect any extraordinary extension of what is 
called natural affection.”’* 

♦ Theory of Moral Sentiments, vol. «. p. 70—72. 
lOth edition. 


The duties to which I next proceed, are 
those which flow from an affection that is 
one of tile most powerful indeed of the affec- 
tions which nature prompts, but to which she 
does not point out any particular individual 
as demanding it, without our choice. The 
only influence which she exercises is on our 
choice itself. 

It is the conjugal relation of which I speak, 
— a relation of which the duties, like the 
duties of all our other reciprocal affinities, 
however minutely divided and subdivided, 
are involved in the simple obligation to make 
those who are the objects of it as happy as 
it IS in our power to make them. 

In these few simple words, however, what 
a complication of duties is involved, of duties 
which it is less easy for the ethical inquirer 
to state and define, than for the heart which 
feels affection to exercise them all with in- 
stant readiness. He who loves sincerely the 
object of any one of those relations which 
bind us together in amity, and who is wise 
enough to discern the difterence of conferring 
a momentary gratification which may pro- 
duce more misery than happiness, and of 
conferring that which is not merely present 
happiness, but a source of future enjoyment, 
needs no rule of duty, as far at least as re- 
lates to that single individual, for the direc- 
tion of a conduct, of which love itself, un- 
aided by any other guidance, will be a quick 
and vigilant director. 

The husband should have, then, as his 
great object and rule of conduct, the happi- 
ness of the wife. Of that happiness, the 
confidence in his affection is the chief ele- 
ment; and the proofs of this affection on 
his part, therefore, constitute his chief duty, 
— an affection that is not lavish of caresses 
only, as if these were the only demonstrations 
of love, but of that respect which distin- 
guishes love as a principle, from that brief 
passion which assumes, and only assumes 
the name, — a respect which consults the 
judgment, as well as the wishes of the object 
beloved, which considers her who is worthy 
of being taken to the heart, "as worthy of 
being admitted to all the counsels of the 
heart. If there are any delights, of which 
he feels the value as essential to his own 
happiness, if his soul be sensible to the 
charms of literary excellence, and if he con- 
sider the improvement of his own under- 
standing, and the cultivation of his own 
taste, as a duty and one of the most delight- 
ful duties of an intellectual being ; he wiU 
not consider it as a duty or a delight that 
belongs only to man, hut. will feel it more 
delightful, as there is now another soul that 
may share with him .all the pleasure of the 
progress To love the happiness of her vffioso 
happiness is in his affection, is of course to 
be conjugally faithful ; but it is more than 
to be merely faithful ; it is not to allow room 
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even for a doubt as to that fidelity, at least 
for such a doubt as a reasonable mind might 
form. It is truly to love her best, but it is 
also to seem to feel that love which is truly 
felt. 

As the happiness of the wife is the rule of 
conjugal duty to the husband, the happiness 
of the husband is in like mannei the rule of 
conjugal duty to the wife. ■ There is no hu- 
man b^emg whose affection is to be to her 
bke his affection, as there is no happiness 
which IS to be to her like the happiness 
which he enjoys. All which I have said of 
the moral obligation of the husband, then, is 
not less applicable to her duty ; but, though 
the gentle duties belong to both, it is to her 
rovmce that they more especially belong,] 
ecause she is at once best fitted by nature 
for the ministry of tender courtesies, and 
best exercised in the offices that inspire 
them. While man is occupied in other cares 
during the business of the day, the business 
of her day is but the continued discharge of 
many little duties that have a direct relation 
to wedlock, in the common household which 
it has formed. He must often forget her, 
or he useless to the world : she is most use- 
ful to the world by remembering him. From 
the tumultuous scenes which agitate many 
of his hours, he returns to the calm scene, 
where peace awaits him, and happiness is 
sure to await him, because she is there wait- 
ing, whose smile is peace, and whose veiy 
presence is more than happiness to his heart. 

Here Love his go'iden shafts employs, here hghts 

His constant lamp, and waves his purple wings— 

Here reigns and revels.* 

The vows, which constitute a solemn part 
of the matrimonial engagement, give to this 
duty of reciprocal love the sanction of an ad- 
ditional authority ; but they only give an ad- 
ditional sanction, and increase the guilt of 
violating duties, which, without these vows, 
it would still have been guilt to violate. 

The husband is to seek the happiness of 
his wife, the wife to seek the happiness of 
her husband. This rule is sufficiently sim- 
ple and efficacious, where affection is suffi- 
ciently strong, as in the domestic scenes of 
narmony and delight which I have pictured. 
But there may be cases of occasional disa- 
greement, and then what is the duty ? In 
such cases, it is obviously necessary, that, for 
mutual peace, the will of one should be sub- 
mitted to the will of the other ; and, if a 
point so important as this were left to the 
dedskm of the individuals themselves, with- 
out any feeling of greater duty on either side, 
the disagreement,, it is evident, would still be 
cmtiimed, under a different name ; and, in- 
stead of combajting who should concede, the 
controversy would be, of whom it was the 


duty to make the concession. It is of most 
important advantage, therefoie, upon the 
whole, that there should be a feeling of duty 
to be called in for decision, in such unfortu- 
nate cases ; and since, from various circum- 
stances, natural and factitious, man is every- 
where in possession of physical and political 
superiority, since his education is usually less 
imperfect, and since the charge of providing 
for the support of the family, in almost every 
instance, belongs to him, it is surely, from 
all these circumstances, fit, upon the whole, 
that, if the power of decision, in doubtful 
matters, should be given to one rather than 
to the other, it should be with man that it is 
to rest, whatever number of exceptions there 
may be, in which, but for the importance of 
the general rule, it would have been of ad- 
vantage that woman, in those cases the wis- 
er and more virtuous, were the decider. 

The power of decision therefore, which, 
for the sake of peace, must be understood as 
resting somewhere, should rest with man ; 
hut though it rest with him, it is only in un- 
fortunate cases, as I before said, that the 
power of authoritative decision should be ex- 
ercised. In the general circumstances of 
conjugal life, there should be absolute equa- 
lity, because, where love should be equal, 
there should be that equal desire of confer- 
ring happiness, which is implied in equality 
of love ; and he who, from the mere wish 
of giatifying his feeling of superiority, can 
wilfully thwart a wish of her whose wishes, 
where they do not lead to any moral or pru- 
dential impropriety, should be to him like 
his own, or even dearer than his own, if they 
did not truly become his wishes, when known 
to be hers, would deserve no slight punish- 
ment, as the violator of conjugal obligation, 
if he were not almost sufficieiiitly punished 
in the very want of that better affectici«s> the 
delightful feeling of which would have saved 
him from his tyranny of po'^er. 

The husband, it has been said, should 
decide in affairs of importance j the wife in 
smaller matters. But the husband should 
decide, in consulting his wife, the wife in 
seeking what is to please her husband. Let 
them Team often the pleasure of mutual 
concessions. Let them say often, I wish 
this because it is right ; but let them say 
sometimes, too, I wish this much, because 
I love you.”f 

The great evil, in matrimonial life, is the 
cessation of those cares which were regard- 
ed as necessary for obtaining love, but which 
are unfortunately conceived to be less ne- 
cessary when love is once obtained. The^ 
carelessnesses of a husband are not less se- 
verely felt, however, because they are the 
neglects of one whose attentions are more 


* Patato ifostv boofeiv. v. 763— 75[5. 
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valuable, as he who offers them is more va^ terwards have reason to complain of the diffi- 
lued ; and frequent inattentions, by produc- culty of loving the unworthy, 
mg frequent displeasure, may at last, though If, however, it be necessai y for man to be 
they do not destroy love wholly, destroy the careful to whom he engages himself by a 
best happiness of love. No advice can be vow so solemn, it is surely not less necessary 
more salutary for happiness, than that which for the gentler tenderness of woman. She, 
recommends an equal attention to please, too, has duties to fulhl, that depend on 
and anxiety not to offend, after twenty years love, or at least that can be sweetened only 
of wedlock, as when it was the object of by love; and when she engages to perform 
the lover to awake the passion, on which he them where love is not felt, she is little 
conceived every enjoyment of his life to de- aware of the precariousness of such a pledge, 
pend. We gain at least as much in pre- and of the perils to which she is exposing 
serving a heart as in conquering one. herself. It is truly painful then to see, in 

The cessation of these cares would be, of the intercourse of the world, how seldom af- 
itself, no slight evil, even though love had fection is considered as a necessary matri- 
origmally been less profuse of them than it monial preliminary, at least m one of the 
usually is, in the extiavagance of an unre- parties, and in the one to whom it is the 
fleeting passion. She who has been wor- more necessary ; and how much quicker the 
shipped as a goddess, must feel doubly the judgment of fathers, mothers, friends, is to 
insult of the neglect which afterwards dis- estimate the wealth or the worldly dignity 
dams to bestow on her the common honour than the wisdom or the virtue which they 
that is paid to woman ; and with the ordi- present as a fit offering to her, whom wealth 
nary passions of a human being, it will be and worldly dignity may render only weaker 
difficult for her to retain, I will not say love, and more miserable, but whom wisdom 
for that IS abandoned, but the decorous and might counsel and virtue cherish. It is 
dignified semblance of love, for him who has painful to see one who has, in other respects, 
caied little for the reality of it. It is not peihaps, many moral excellences, consent, as 
easy to say by how insensible a transition, in an accomplice in this fraud, to forego the 
many cases, this conjugal resentment, or moral delicacy which condemns the apparent 
forced indifference, passes into conjugal in- sale of affection that is not to be sold, — ^re- 
fidelity ; though it is easy, in such a case, to joice in the splendid sacrifice which is thus 
determine to whom the greater portion of made of her peace, —consign her person to 
the guilt IS to be asenbed. one whom she despises, with the same mdif . 

But it will perhaps be said, love is not ference as she consigns her hand, — a prostl- 
dependent on our mere will, and how can tute for gold, not less truly because the pro- 
we continue to love one whom no effort of stitution is to be for life, and not less enmi- 
ours can prevent us from discovering to be nally a prostitute, because to the guilt and 
unworthy of our continued affection ? But meanness of the pecuniary barter, are added 
by whom is this objection usually made ? the guilt of a mockery of tenderness that 
Not by those who, m engaging to love, and wishes to deceive man, and the still gi eater 
honour, aud cherish during life, have been guilt of a perjury that, in vows which the 
careW in considering who it was to whom heart belies, would wish to deceive the God 
they entered under this solemn engagement, on whom it calls to sanction the deceit. 

It is, in almost every instance, the objection When marriages are thus formed, it is not 
of those who, when they formed the engage- for the sufferer to compldin, if she find that 
ment, made a vow, of the real import of she has acquired a few more trappings of 
which they were regardless ; and who after- wealth, but not a husband. She has her 
wards dare to plead one crime as the justifi- house, her carriage, and the living machines 
cation of another. There are duties of mar- that axe paid to wait around her and obey 
riage which begin before the marriage itself, her ; she takes rank in public spectacles, an d 
in the provision that is made for matrimoni- presides in her own mansion, in spectacles 
al virtue and happiness ; and he who ne- as magnificent ; she has obtained all which 
gleets the means of virtuous love, in a state she wished to obtain and the affection and 
of which virtuous love is to be the principal happiness which she scorned, she must leave 
charm, is far more inconsiderate and far to those who sought them, 
more guilty than the heedless producer of “ There is a place on the earth,” it has 
misery, who forms a matrimonial connexion been said, ‘‘ where pure joys are rmknown, 
without the prospect of any means of sub- from which politeness is banished, and has 
• sistence for one who is to exist with him, given place to selfishness, contradictions, and 
only to suffer with him in indigence, and for half-veiled insults. Bemorse and inquietude, 
the little sufferers who are afterwards to hke furies that are never weary of assailing, 
make indigence still more painfully felt, torment the inhabitants. This place is th^ 
He who has vowed to love one to whom he house of a wedded pair who have no mutual 
pledges love, only because he knows that love, nor even esteem. There is a place on 
she is worthy of such a pledge, will not af- the earth to which vice has no entrance, 
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wnere the gloomy passions have no empire, , 
where pleasure and innocence live constant- 
ly together, where cares and labours are de- 
lightful, where every pain is forgotten in re- 
ciprocal tenderness, where there is an equal 
enjoyment of the past, the present, and the 
future. It is the house too of a wedded 
pair, hut of a pair who, in wedlock, are lov- 
ers still.”* 


LECTURE LXXXIX. 

or THE DUTIES OF FEIENDSHIP i DUTIES OF 
GRATITUDE. 

Gentlemen, in our arrangement of the 
duties which we owe to particular individuals, 
as reducible to five orders, — those which 
arise from affinity, you will remember, con- 
stituted the fii’st division. 

The particular duties, as yet considered 
by us, have all belonged to this first division, 
the duties of relationship, parental, filial, fra- 
ternal, conjugal ; in the exercise of which, 
and in the reciprocal enjoyment of them as 
exercised by others, is to be found that gra- 
cious system of domestic virtue, under the 
shelter of which man reposes in happiness, 
and resting thus, in the confidence of affec- 
tion and delight, becomes purer of heart, and 
more actively beneficent, by the very happi- 
ness which he feels. 

It is of these domestic virtues that we 
must think, when we think of the morals of 
a nation. A nation is but a shorter name 
for the individuals who compose it; and 
when these are good fathers, good sons, good 
brothers, good husbands, they will be good 
citizens ; because the principles which make 
them just and kind under the domestic roof. 
Will make them just and land to those who 
inhabit with them that country which is only i 
a larger home. The household fire, and the 
altar, which are coupled together in the ex- 
hortations of the leaders of armies, and in 
th^ hearts of those whom they address, have 
a relation more intimate than that of which 
they think, who combat for both. It is be- 
fore the household fire, that every thing 
which is holy and worthy of the altar is form- 
ed. There arose the virtues that were the 
virtues of the child, before they were the vir- 
tues of the warrior or the statesman ; and 
the mother who weeps with delight at the 
glory of her son, when a whole nation is ex- 
ulting with her, rejoices over the same heroic 
fortitude, that at a period almost as delight- 
ful to her, in the little sacrifices which boy- 
ish generosity could make, had already often 
gladdened her heart, v^hen she thought only 
of the gentle virtues before her, and was not 


# Dc SI. Lambert, CEuv. Ph 1. tome li, p. 63, 


aware of half the woilh of that noble offering 
which she was speedily to make to her coun- 
try and to the world. 

Prom the domestic affinities, the transi- 
tion is a very easy one, to that bond of affec- 
tion which unites friend to friend, and gives 
rise to an order of duties almost equal m 
force to those of the nearest affinity. 

We are formed to be virtuous, to feel 
pleasure in contemplating those parts of oar 
life which present to us the reraembiance of 
good deeds, as we feel pain in contemplating 
other portions of it, which present to us on- 
ly remembrances of moral evil ; and the same 
principle which makes us love in ourselves 
what is viituous, renders it impossible for us 
to look with indifference on the virtues of 
another. The principle of moral emotion 
alone would thus be sufficient tojead to 
friendship, though there weie no other prin- 
ciple in our nature that could tend to make 
a single human being an object of our re- 
gard. 

But we are not lovers of virtue only ; we 
are lovers of many other qualities, which add 
to our happiness, not so much as our own 
virtues indeed, but often as much as we 
could derive, in the same space of time, from 
the mere virtue of those with whom we mix 
! in society. We love gaiety, and we there- 
fore love those who can render us gay, by 
! their wit, by the fluency of their social elo- 
quence, by those never-ceasing smiles of good 
I humour, which are almost, to our quick sym- 
pathy of emotion, like wit and eloquence ; 
we hate sorrow, and we love those who, by 
the same powerful aid, can enable us to 
shake off the burthen of melancholy, from 
which our own efforts are, as we have too 
often found, unable of themselves to free us ; 
we have plans of business or amusement, 
and we love those whose co*operatioif^ ne- 
cessary to their success, and who readily af- 
ford to us that co-operation which we need ; 
we are doubtful, in many cases, as to the 
propriety of our own conduct, and if all 
others acted differently, we should be driven 
back to the imcertainty or the reproach of 
our own conscience, without any consolation 
from without ; we therefore love those who, 
by acting as we act, soem to say to us that 
we have done well ; or who, at least, when 
it is impossible for us to flatter ourselves 
with this illusion, comfort us with the only 
palliation which our conscience can admit, 
that we are not more reprehensible than 
others around us. Even without regard to 
aU these causes of love, it is miserable to us 
to be alone. The very nature of all our' 
emotions leads them to pour themselves out 
to some other breast ; and the stronger the 
emotion, the more ardent is this propensity. 
We must make some one know why we are 
glad, or our gladness will be an oppression to 
us, almost as much as a delight. If we are 
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in wrath, our anger seems to us incomplete, 
till not one only, but many, share our resent- 
ment. The sovereign would feel little plea- 
sure in all the splendour of his throne, if he 
were to sit upon it for ever, with subjects 
around him to whom he was to be always a 
sovereign, and only a sovereign ; and the 
very misanthrope, who abandons the race of 
mankind, m his detestation of their iniquity, 
must still have some one with whom he may 
give vent to his indignation, by describing the 
happiness which he feels, in having left the 
wicked to that universal wickedness which 
is worthy of them, and which he almost loves, 
because it enables him to hate them more 
thoroughly. 

Thus lavish has nature been to us of the 
principles of friendship. With all these 
causes, that, singly, might dispose to cor- 
dial intercourse, and that exert in most 
cases an united influence, it is not wonder- 
ful that the tendency to friendship of some 
sort should be a part of our mental consti- 
tution, almost as essential to it as any of 
our appetites. It is scarcely a metaphor, 
indeed, which we employ, when we term it 
an appetite, an appetite arising from our very 
nature as social beings ; and, if our appetites, 
like our other desires, bear any proportion 
to the amount of the good which is their 
object, it must be one of the most vivid 
which it is possible for us to feel j because 
it relates to a species of happiness, which is 
among the most vivid of our enjoyments ; in 
many cases approaching the delight of the 
most intimate domestic relations, and scarce- 
ly to be counted inferior to the delight aris- 
ing fiom any other source, unless when w’’e 
think of that virtue which is essential to the 
enjoyment of all. To take friendship from life, 
says Cicero, would be almost the same thing, 
as to take the sun from the world. “ Solem 
a mfmdo toll ere videntur, qui amicitiam e 
vita tollunt.” It is, indeed, the sunshine of 
those who otherwise would walk in dark- 
ness ; it beams with unclouded radiance on 
our moral path, and is itself warmth and 
beauty to the very path along which it in- 
vites us to proceed. He knows not how 
poor all the splendours of worldly prosper- 
ity are in themselves, who enjoys them with 
that increase of happiness which friendship 
has given to them ; and he who is still rich 
enough to have a friend, cannot know what 
extreme poverty and misery are j because 
the only misery which is truly misery, is that 
which has no one to comfort it. 

Celestial Happiness I whene’er she stoops 

To visit earth, one shrine the goddess finds. 

And one alone, to make her sweet amends 

For absent Heaven, — the bosom of a friend; 

Where heart meets heart, reciprocally soft, 

£ach other’s piUow to repose divme.# 


* Night Thoughts, Night li. 


** Quantum bonum est, ubi sunt prae- 
parata pectora, in quae tut6 secretum om- 
ne descendat, quorum conscientiam minus 
quam tuam timeas, quorum senno solicitu- 
dmem leniat, sententia consilium expediat, 
hilaritas tnstitiam dissipet, conspectus ipse 
delectet.” How great a blessing is it, to 
have bosoms ever ready for receiving and 
preserving faithfully whatever we may wish 
to confide; whose conscious memory of our 
actions we may fearless than our own, whose 
discourse may alleviate our anxiety, whose 
counsel may fix our own doubtful judgment, 
whose hilarity may dissipate our sorrow, 
whose very aspect may delight. 

There is unquestionably, in the very pre- 
sence of a friend, a delight of this sort, which 
has no other source than the consciousness 
of the presence of one who feels for us the 
regard which we feel for him. ** When I 
ask myself,” says Montaigne, after a very 
lively description which he gives of his affec- 
tion for his friend, — “ When I ask myself 
whence it is that I feel this joy, this ease, 
this serenity, when I see him, — it is because 
It is he, it is because it is I, I answer 5 and 
this is all which I can say.” 

On the delight which friendship affords, 
however, it "would he idle to expatiate. 
Theie is no subject, scarcely even with the 
exception of love itself, on which so much 
has been written, by philosophers and de- 
claimers of all sorts, m prose and poetry. I 
might repeat to you innumerable common- 
places on the subject, and prove to you lo- 
gically, by many arguments, that what you 
have all felt to be delightful, is delightful. 
For the evidence of this, however, I may 
safely leave you to your own consciousness. 
You have many friendships, and perhaps 
your most important and permanent friend- 
ships still to form ; but if you have never 
yet felt what friendship is, there is little rea- 
son to think that you will ever feel it ; and 
if you have felt it, though you may not yet 
have been in situations that might enable 
you to derive from it all the advantages which 
It is capable of yielding, the very conscious- 
ness of the regard itself will enable you to 
anticipate them all. He who has never been 
in poverty, m long and almost hopeless dis- 
ease, in any deep disti ess of any sort, may 
yet know what consolation the attentions of 
friendship would administer to the sorrow 
which he has never felt ; and if he ever feel 
the sorrow and the consolation, will not ac- 
quire any new knowledge of the extent of 
the dehghtful influence which he had long 
known how to appreciate, but only a new 
cause of gratitude to him, who, in doing 
much, had done only what it was expected 
of his ready tenderness and generosity to do. 
“ There is, indeed,” as it has been truly said, 
‘‘ only one species of misery which friend- 
ship cannot comfort, — the misery of afro- 
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cious guilt ; but hearts capable of genuine 
friendship, are not capable of committing 
crimes. Though it cannot comfort guilt, 
however, which ought not to be comforted, 
friendship is still able to console at least the 
too powerful remembrance of our faults and 
weaknesses ; its voice reconciles us to our- 
selves , it shows us the means of rising again 
irom our fall ; and our fall itself it leads 
others to forget, in the same manner as it 
leads us to forget it, by recalling to us and 
to others our estimable qualities, and prompt- 
ing us to the exercise of them. Friendship 
repairs every thing, remedies every thing, 
comforts every thing.”* 

Friendship, however, is not a source of 
pleasure only ; it is also a source of duty ; 
and it is chiefly in this respect that we are 
now to regard it. 

The duties that relate to friendship may 
be considered in three lights ; as they re- 
gard the commencement of it, the continu- 
ance of it, and its close. 

Our first duties are those which relate to 
the choice of a friend. 

If we were sufficiently aware how great a 
command over our whole life we give to 
any one whom we admit to our intimacy ; 
how ready we are to adopt the errors of 
those whom we love ; and to regard their 
very faults, not merely as excusable, but as 
objects of imitation, or at least to imitate 
them without thinking whether they ought 
to be imitated, and without knowing even 
that we are imitating them ; we should be a 
little more careful than we usually are, in 
making a choice, which is to decide in a great 
measure whether we are to be virtuous or 
vicious, happy or miserable , or which, in 
many cases, if we still continue happy, upon 
the whole, must often disturb our happiness, 
and, if we still continue virtuous, make vir- 
tue a greater eflPort. “ The bandage which, 
in our poetic fictions, we give to Love,” says 
the Marchioness de Lambert, “ we have ne- 
ver thought of hanging over the clear and 
piercing eyes of Friendship. Friendship has 
no blindness'-: it examines before it engages, 
and attaches itself only to merit. ”f 

The picture is a beautiful one ; but it is a 
picture rather of what friendship ought to hfe, 
than of what friendship always is. The 
bandage, indeed, is^ not so thick as that 
which covers the eyes of Love, and it is not 
so constantly worn ; but when it is worn, 
though it admits some light, it does not ad- 
mit il. We must tear it off before we see 
clearly; or we must be careful at least what 
hands they are which we permit to put it 
on. 

R fe befoifo we yield ourselves, then, to the 


* Lambert, CEuvres Philosophiques, tom 

lii. p. 82, ** 1 * 

St, Lambert,^ (Euvreg, tome i. p. 256. Pari' 


regard, that we should stnve to estimate the 
object of it, and to estimate his value, not 
by the gratification of a single day, but by the 
influence which he may continue to exercise 
on dur life. If friendship, indeed, were' a 
mere pastime, that ended with the amuse- 
ment of some idle hours, it might be allow- 
ed to us to select, for our companions, those 
who might best amuse our idleness; it 
would be enough to us then that our friend 
was gay, and had the happy talent of making 
others gay. If it were a mere barter of 
courtesy, for a little wealth or distinction, it 
might be allowed to us, in like manner, to se- 
lect those whose power and opulence seem- 
ed to promise to our ambition and avarice 
the best return of gain ; it would then be 
I enough if our friend possessed a station that 
might enable him to elevate us, not perhaps 
to his owm rank, but at least a little higher 
than we are. Then, indeed, the propriety 
or impropriety of friendship might be esti- 
mated as readily, and almost in the same 
manner, as we estimate the worth of any 
common marketable commodity. But if it 
be an alliance of heart with heart, — ^if, in 
giving our sorrows or projects to be shared 
by another, we are to partake, in our tiu*n, 
his sorrows or designs, whatever they may 
be, — to consider the virtue of him whom we 
admit to this diffusion with us of one com- 
mon being, and to yield our affection, only 
as we discover the virtue which alone is wor- 
thy of it, is almost the same thing as to con- 
sult for our own virtue. The vice of him 
whom we love, — the vice which we must 
palliate to every cen surer, and which we 
strive to palliate even to our own severe 
judgment, will soon cease to appear to us 
what it IS ; and it will require but a little 
longer habit of palliation, and a little longer 
intercourse of cordial regard, to win us 
tliat occasional conformity which, with us too, 
may soon become a habit. »■ Even though we 
escaped from the vices of the wicked, how- 
ever, it would be impossible for us to escape 
from their misery. We must share the em- 
barrassments and vexations, the fear and the 
disgrace, to which their moral errors must 
inevitably lead them ; and though the friend- 
ship of the virtuous had no other superiority of 
attraction than this one, it would still be 
enough to determine the choice of the wise, 
— that, in becoming the fi lends of the good, 
they would have nothing to fear but misfor- 
tunes, which require pity only and consola- 
tion, not shame ; that, if they had no reason 
to blush for themselves, they would have no 
reason to blush for those whom, by their se» 
lection, they had exhibited to the world as 
images of iheir own character; nor to feel, 
in the veiy innocence of their own heart, by 
the moral perplexities in which their sympa- 
thies involved them, if not what is hateful 
i m guilt, at least all w Inch is wretched in it. 
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A single line of one of our old poets con- 
veys, m this respect, a most sententious 
esson, in bidding us consider what sort of a 
friend he is likely to prove to us, who has 
'been the destroyer, or at least the constant 
disquieter, of his onm happiness. 

See if he be 

Fnend to himself, who would be friend to thee. 

The necessity of virtue, then, in every 
bosom of which we resolve to share the 
feelings, would be sufficiently evident, though 
we were to consider those feelings only; 
but all the participation is not to be on our 
part We are to place confidence, as well 
as to receive it ; we are not to be comforters 
only, but sometimes, too, the comforted; 
and our own conduct may require the de- 
fence which we aie sufficiently ready to af- 
ford to the conduct of our friend. Even 
with respect to the pleasure of the friend- 
ship Itself, if it be a pleasure on which we 
set a high value, it is not a slight considera- 
tion whether it be fixed on one whose re- 
gard is likely to be as stable as ours, or on 
one who may in a few months, or peihaps 
even in a few weeks, withhold from us the 
very pleasure of that intimacy which before 
had been profusely lavished on us. In 
every one of these respects, I need not 
point out to you the manifest superiority of 
virtue over vice. Virtue only is stable, be- 
cause virtue only is consistent ; and the ca- 
price which, under a momentary impulse, 
begins an eager intimacy with one, as it be- 
gan it from an impulse as momentary with 
another, will soon find a third, with whom 
it may again begin it, with the same exclu- 
sion, for the moment, of every previous at- 
tachment. Nothing can be juster than the 
obseivation ofRousseau on these hasty starts 
^ kindness, that “ he who treats us at first 
^ht like a friend of twenty years standing, 
will very pvobably, at the end of twenty 
years, treat us as a stranger, if we have any 
important service to request of him,” 

If, without virtue, we have little to hope 
in stability, have we, even while the sem- 
blance of friendship lasts, much more to hope 
as to those services of kindness which we may 
need from our friends ? The secrets which 
it may be of no importance to divulge, all 
may keep with equd fidelity ; because no- 
thing IS to be gained by circulating what no 
man would take sufficient interest m hearing, 
to remember after it was heard ; but if the 
secret be of a kind which, if made known, 
'would gam the favour of some one whose 
favour it would be more profitable to gain 
than to retain ours, can we expect fidelity 
from a mind that thinks only of what is to 
be gained by ^nce, m the great social market 
of moral feelings, not of 'wffiat it is right to 
do ? Can we expect consolation in our af- 
fliction from one who regards our adversity 


only as a sign that there is nothing more to 
he hoped from our intimacy ; or trust our 
virtues to the defence of him who defends or 
assails as inteiest prompts, and who may see 
his interest in representing us as guilty of 
the very crimes with which slander has 
loaded us ? In such cases, we have no title 
to complain of the treacheries of friendship ; 
for it was not friendship in which we trust- 
ed : the treachery is as much the fault of the 
deceived as of the deceiver ; we have our- 
selves violated some of the most important 
duties of finendship, the duties which relate 
to its commencement. 

When friendship has commenced, after 
all those necessaiy cautions which form its 
first set of duties, a new set of duties begin 
their obligation. We have chosen cautious- 
ly, and we are now to confide ; we have 
chosen one whom it is virtuous to love, and 
we axe to peiform to him all the services of 
love. 

We are to confide, in the first place, not 
with that timid irresolute communication of 
I our plans and wishes, which almost provokes 
to the veiy infidelity that appears to be sus- 
pected, but with that full opening of the 
heart, without which there is no confidence, 
and therefore none of the advantages of con- 
fidence. “ If you think any one your friend,” 

a Roman moralist says, in whom you do 
not put the same confidence as m yourself, 
you know not the real power of friendship 
Consider long, whether the individual whom 
you view with regard, is worthy of being ad- 
mitted to your bosom ; but when you have 
judged, and found him truly worthy, admit 
him to your very heart. You should so live, 
indeed, as to trust nothing to your own con- 
science which you would not trust to your 
enemy ; but, at least to your friend, let all be 
open. He will be the more faithful, as your 
confidence in his fidelity is more complete. 
Si aliquem ami cum existimas, cui non tan- 
tundera credis quantum tibi, vehementei 
erras, et non satis nosti vim verae amicitiae. 
Tu vero omnia cum amico delibera, sed de 
ipso prius. Post amicitiam credendum est, 
ante amicitiam judicanduih. Isti vero prae- 
postere officia permiscent, qui, contra prae 
cepta Theophrasti, cum amaverint judicant, 
et non amant cum judicaverint. Diu cogi- 
ta, an tibi in amicitiam ahquis recipiendiis 
sit; cum placuerk fieri, toto ilium pectore 
admitte. Tam audacter cum illo loquere 
quam tecum. Tu quidem ita vive, ut nihil 
tibi committas, nisi quod committere etiam 
inimico possis ; sed quia interveniunt quae- 
dam, quae consuetude fecit arcana, cum 
amico omnes curas, qmnes cogitationes tuas 
misce. Fidelem si putaveris, facies.”* 

He who is worthy of our confidence is 


• Seneca, Epwt. iiU 
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wortby of our kindness ; and, therefore, of 
all the aid which our kindness can bestow. 

I need not say that we are guilty of a breach 
of duty, if, wnth the power of furthering his 
advancement in life, we withhold our assist- 
ance. If he be in want, we should consider 
it not as a favour on our part, but as an ad- 
ditional value which he has conferred on our 
wealth, that he has given us an opportunity 
of making a more delightful ' use of it than 
any to which we could have known how to 
apply it in any other circumstances. If he 
be in grief, we have an affection that knows 
how to diffiise a tender pleasure over sad- 
ness itself ; and that, if it cannot overcome 
affliction, can thus at least alleviate it. If 
he be suffering unmerited ignominy, we have 
a heart that knows his innocence, and a voice 
that can make itself be heard, wherever vir- 
tue is allowed to speak. These duties are 
easy to be performed. The only duty which 
is not easy, hut which is still more necessary 
than the others, is that which relates to mo- 
ral imperfections that may truly arise in him, 
or may become visible in him, only after our 
friendship has been given and received ; — 
imperfections which, slight as they may be 
at first, may, if suffered to continue, vitiate 
that whole character, which it is so delightful 
to us to love ; and which, m every import • 
ant respect, is still so worthy of being loved. 
The correction of these is our chief duty; 
and every effort which it is in our power to 
use for this moral emendation, is to be em- 
ployed sedulously, anxiously, urgently; but 
with all the tenderness which such efforts 
admit. If, in presenting to him that form 
of perfect virtue, to the imitation of which 
we wish to lead him, we make him feel more 
his own imperfection than the tenderness of 
that regard which seeks his amendment 
above eveiy other object, the error is not his 
alone. 

The duty which leads us to seek the mo- 
ral reformation of our friend, wherever we 
perceive an imperfection that requires to be 
removed, is, as I have said, the highest duty 
of friendship, because it is a duty that has 
for its object the "highest good which it is in 
our power to confer ; and he who refrains 
from the necessaiy endeavour, because he 
fears to give pain to one whom he loves, is 
guilty of the same weakness which, in a case 
of bodily accident or disease, would withhold 
the salutary potion, because it is nauseous, 
or the surgical operation which is to preserve 
life, and to preserve it with comfort, because 
the use of the instrument, which is to be at- 
tended with relief and happiness, implies a 
little momentary addition of suffering. To 
abstain from every moral effort of this sort, 
in the mere fear of offending, is, from the 
selfishness of the motive, a still greater 
breach of duty, and almost, too, a still great- 
W weakness. He whom we truly offend hy 


such gentle admonitions as friendship dic- 
tates, admonitions of which the chief autho- 
rity is sought in the very excellence of him 
whom we wish to make still more excellent, 
is not Worthy of the friendship which we 
have wasted on him ; and, if we thus lose 
his friendship, we are delwered from one 
who could not be sincere in his past profes- 
sions of regard, and whose treachery, there- 
fore, we might afterwards have had reason 
to lament. If he be worthy of us, he will not 
love us less, but love us more ; he will feel 
that we have done that which it was our 
duty to do ; and we shall have the double 
gratification of witnessing the amendment 
which we desired, and of knowing that we 
have contributed to an effect which was al- 
most like the removal of a vice from our- 
selves, or a virtue added to our own moral 
character. 

The last set of duties, in relation to friend- 
ship, are those which regard its close. 

When friendship has been fixed where 
alone it should he fixed, the close of friend- 
ship is only the termination of the existence 
of those who feel it. But, with all the cau- 
tion which it is possible for the best and 
the wisest to employ in selection, it is still 
possible that they may be deceived, even as 
to important defects of character ; or, though 
they may not be deceived as to the essential 
virtues of the character, they may at least 
have failed to remark unfortunate circum- 
stances of temper or general disposition, 
which may frustrate afterwards all the care 
that can be used to avoid what might lead to 
irritations and fretful suspicions, incompati- 
ble with permanent confidence. Friendship, 
then — that is to say, the cordial intimacy of 
friendship — may cease, vhile those still live 
who were its subjects ; but, when it ceases, 
from causes that would render it impossi^e 
to be renewed with the same interest as be- 
fore, or that would render the renewal of it 
unwise, even though it were possible, it 
should he a cessation of intimacy, and no- 
thing more. The great duty of fidelity still 
remains ; and, in some measure too, unless 
where there has been the provocation of in- 
justice that cancels the past, because it shows 
the seeming affection of the past, even when 
affection was credited, to have been deceit, 
there remains still the duty of an interest 
stronger than we should feel in the welfare 
of a stranger who had never been connected 
with us by any tie of peculiar regard. Even 
when there has been such a discovery of 
guilt, as would render immoral this remain- 
ing interest, the duty of fidelity, as I have 
said, remains in all its force. What was 
confided to us in years of confidence, should 
still he as safe in our bosom as before. The 
only dispensation by which it can be moral- 
ly allowable for us to violate the trust, is the 
slander of our reputation by the confidei 
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himself, if he dare to assail our character, 
when the disclosure of the secret which he 
has trusted to us, would render manifest our 
innocence. His very attack, in that case, 
may be considered as a sort of tScit in- 
timation to us that his trust is at an 
end. 

When friendship, after continuing uninter- 
rupted through life, not merely without di- 
minution, but with ^perpetual accessions of 
confidence and happiness, is at last broken 
■by the death of one of the parties, its duties 
do not terminate to the survivor. He has a 
source of new duties in the remembrances of 
the past, in the glory of his fiiend, which is 
ever present with him, and in the expectation 
of that future life m which he hopes to re- 
join him, and which, by this very hope, pre- 
sents a new motive to his own virtues. 

“ Some persons,” says the Marquise de 
Lambert, “ believe that there are no longer 
any dudes to be fulfilled beyond the tomb ; 
and there are but few who know how to be 
friends to the dead. Though the most mag- 
nificent funeral pomp be the tears and the 
silent sorrow of those who survive, and the 
most honourable sepulture be in their hearts, 
we must not think that tears which are shed 
from the sensibility of the moment, and some- 
times too from causes which m part at least 
relate to ourselves, acquit us of all our obli- 
gation. The name of our friends, their 
glory, their family, have still claims on our af- 
fection, which it would be guilt not to feel. 
They should live still in our heart by the 
emotions which subsist there ; in our me- 
mory, by our frequent remembrance of them ; 
in our voice, by our eulogiums ; in our con- 
duct, by our imitation of their virtues.”* 

After our consideration of the duties of 
friendship, which necessarily involve in them 
many feelings of gratitude for kindnesses re- 
ceiWd, it cannot require any long discussion 
to convince yau of the duty of gi’atitude to 
our benefactors in general. 

Of this, indeed, I have already treated so 
fully in a former part of the course, when, in 
examining our moral emotions, I considered 
the emotion of gratitude itself as one of these, 
that it would be almost supeifluous to make 
any further remarks on it. 

It is one of the most pleasing proofs of the 
benevolence of Heaven, that the very pro- 
duction of good by one human being to ano- 
ther, is not attended with delight only to 
him who receives the favour, but with equal 
delight to him who confers it ; and with re- 
spect to the future also, that the desire of 
^ new beneficent exertions is not more deeply 
impressed on the mind of the beneficent, by 
every repetition of his kindness, than on the 
mind of him who is the object of the kind- 
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ness. Both are made happier ; both are 
made more eager to render happy. Our 
first emotion, on receiving good, is love of 
him from whom we receive it ; our second 
emotion is the wish of being able to render 
to him some mutual service ; and he whose 
generous life is a continued diffusion of hap- 
piness, may thus delight himself with the 
thought that he has not difiused happiness 
only, but that in diffiising it he has been, 
at the same time, the difiuser of virtue, — at 
least, of wishes which were virtue for the 
time, and required nothing to convert them 
into beneficence, but the means of exercising 
them. 

So ready is gratitude to arise in almost 
every mind, that ingratitude to a benefactor, 
in every age of the world, has been regarded 
almost with the same species of abhorrence 
as the violation of the dearest duties of con- 
sanguinity itself. He who could plunge a 
dagger into the heart of one who had con- 
ferred on him any signal service, would be 
viewed by us almost with the same fearful 
astonishment with which we gaze on the 
parricide who plunged his dagger into the 
heart that gave him life. 

The tie which connects the benefactor 
with him on whom he has conferred a kind- 
ness, does not, however, give its whole du- 
ties to one party, though its principal duties 
belong to one. It is the duty of one, to love 
him from w'hom he has received important 
kindnesses, to study the interests of him by 
whom his own have been promoted, and, 
in every service which requires only zeal, and 
not a sacrifice of virtue, to he assiduous in 
repaying what can be repaid, not from an 
eager wash to shake off the obligation, which 
is truly in itself a species of ingratitude, 
but from the sincere desire of increasing 
the happiness of one who is sincerely loved, 
and w^ho has given so much reason to love 
him. 

These are the duties of the obliged. But 
though we are not much accustomed to think 
of the duties of benefactors, the obhger too 
has moral obligations to fulfil, and obliga- 
tions which, while they are as truly incumbent 
as the duties of the obliged, are far more dif- 
ficult to be fulfilled ; the duty of making his 
benefits press as lightly as benefits to the 
same amount can press, by unfailing atten- 
tions to him whom Ke has obliged, — a con- 
descension that makes itself felt, however, 
not as condescension w^hich would recall the 
obligation more painfully, but only as kind- 
ness which seems to arise without any thought 
of former benefits, from the overflowing good- 
ness of a benevolent heart. It would be 
manifestly cruel to repeat continually to any 
one, on whom we had conferred an important 
favour, '^Remember the favour which I 
conferred on you but since it is not in the 
direct words only that such a meaning can 
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be conveyed, it is cruel also, by excessive 
and ill-placed forms of ostentatious civility, 
to seem constantly to say to him, that we 
ere thus very kind, and that we have never 
forgotten the generosity which we show- 
ed him, at the distance, perhaps, of many 
years* 

When a benefactor forgets his duties, and 
makes a cruel use of the favom's which he 
may have conferred, there is'no tyrant whose 
cruelty is more oppressive, because it is the 
tyi’anny of one whom we cannot oppose like 
other tyrants. They may, indeed, shackle 
our arms ; but the iron clasp of this moral 
oppressor is placed wheie it is most power- 
fully felt, upon the heart itself, that may feel 
the worthlessness, but that is deprived of 
all power of rising against it. There are 
beings of this kind who use the means 
of beneficence only for purposes the most 
malevolent, whose very gifts are snares, who 
oblige, that they may afterwards be ma- 
licious with impunity, exacting ever after, 
from their unfortunate victim, assiduities and 
services which it is miserable to pay, and 
rejoicing, if he fail in them, that they may 
have the still gi*eater pleasure of proclaiming- 
his ingi-atitude. 

Ingratitude, indeed,” as Rousseau justly 
observes, would be far rarer than it is, if 
the benefactor were less frequently a usurer. 
What has done us good, is dear to us, by the 
very sentiment of our nature. Ingratitude 
is not in the heart of man j but interest is 
there ; and the obliged who are ungrateful, 
are far fewer in number than the obligers, 
who are interested, and who have sold what 
they have only feigned to give. When is 
it,” he continues, “ that we see any one who 
is forgotten by his benefactor, forget him ? 
A benefactor who can thus forget, the oblig- 
ed never fails to remember ; he speaks of him 
with pleasure, as he thinks of him with ten- 
derness. If an opportunity occur in which 
he can show, by any unexpected service, that 
he rememheis the service which w^as before 
conferred upon himself, with what internal 
delight does he then satisfy his gratitude, 
with what expression of joy does he make 
himself recognised, with what transpoit does 
he say. My turn is come * Such is the gen- 
uine voice of nature. A kindness, that was 
truly a kindness, never yet found a bosom 
that was ungrateful.”*" 

The expression, if it were meant to be 
understood strictly, would certainly be a little 
too strong ; since there may be ingratitude, 
even to the most generous, as there may be 
wiy other atarocious offence. But it is only 
in the bosoms of' the most ati‘ocious that 
such ingratitude can arise ; and of this, at 
least, we may be sure, fhat the best preserv- 
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ative against a failure of duty on the part of 
the obliged, is for the obbger himself to ful- 
fil all the duties of a benefactor. 


LECTURE XC. 

OF THE DUTIES OF CONTRACT ; OF THE DU- 
TIES OF CITIZENSHIP. 

Gentlemen, we have now considered 
the nature of the duties which arise from 
our peculiar connexion with ceitain indivi- 
duals, as our relatives in consanguinity or wed- 
lock, our friends, our benefactois. Theie 
remain still to be considered by us twm spe- 
cies of duties, that ai’ise from connexions of 
a more general kind ; the duties of contiact, 
which, of couise, vary with the natuie of our 
particular engagements ; and the duties of 
citizenship, or of patriotic regard, w^hich ex* 
tend to all the individuals that are compre- 
hended with us under one system of govern- 
ment. 

Though the practical rules of morality, 
which regard contracts, strictly as contracts, 
aie all founded on the gieat principle, that 
each pai’ty in the contract is under a moral 
obligation to fulfil what he has undei taken 
to perform, in the manner in w'hich he had 
reason to believe the engagement to be un- 
derstood by the party with w'hom he con- 
tracted, it may be of advantage to consider, 
sepal ately, the contiacts which relate to ob- 
jects of commeicial baiter, and those which 
relate to peisonal service. Even personal 
services, indeed, aie truly objects of barter, 
as much as any of the articles of daily sale, 
of which w^e usually think when we speak of 
commerce ; hut still there are so many other 
circumstances of moral influence connected 
with the contracts of service, that they%ay 
very faiily, at least the mo^t important of 
them, which connects the master and the 
servant, and admits a stranger into the gene- 
ral system of domestic relationships, be re- 
garded, in ethics, as constituting a species 
apart. 

The command which mere barter gives 
us, even w^hcn the objects of the barter are 
present objects exchanged for present ob- 
jects, IS no slight accession to the comfort of 
mankind. What is useless to ourselves is 
thus instantly invested with utility, by be- 
coming the medium of acquiring for us what 
is directly useful. But such direct baiter, 
of present objects for present objects, 
would be only a small part of the commerce 
fj’om w^hich our wants might receive aid, if 
no more than the possessions of the present 
moment were allowed to enter into tne mu- 
tual transference. We may have piesent 
wants, which the siipeiffuities of others 
might gratify, though we maybe, at present^ 
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without the possession of any thing which 
can purchase them as a fair equivalent ; and 
we. may have this inability of present pm- 
cliase, with the certainty, that we shall, at 
some period more or less near. Have that 
which, if possessed by us now, would be 
gladly purchased from us, by the cession of 
ihose articles of use or luxury, which our 
wants of the moment require. A contract 
is truly, in its mo^^il operation, such a trans- 
fer of the future for the present, or of some 
future object which we value less, for a fu- 
ture object which we value more. Its effect 
is to free us, in a great measure, from the 
influence of time, as far as our mere com- 
merce is concerned ; to render every thing 
which our power, in any moment of our life, 
may command, present, as it were, at the 
very hour in which we make our purchase ; 
enabling us thus to form, of all the property 
which we are ever to possess, and of all the 
energies which we are ever to be capable of 
exerting, one great fund, which we may em- 
ploy with equal and ready command, for all 
the pui*poses that seem to us, at any one 
moment, most essential to our happiness. 

If that power, by which we are thus en- 
abled to bargain for the future, be so impor- 
tant an instrument of public convenience, 
the breach of the contracts, on the stability 
of which, that is to say, on the good faith of 
which, the power is founded, we may well 
suppose, will be regarded by the community 
as an injury to its essential interests ; and 
the individual guilty of it, should feel, not 
merely the self-disapprobation which arises 
from the thought of having deceived, for 
purposes of selfish profit, any one member 
of the community, but that also which arises 
from the thought of having contributed to 
weaken the great support of public confi- 
^nce, and to reduce the whole power of so- 
ciety to those few exertions which it is cap- 
able of making at any one instant, or the 
few immediate objects of barter which are 
at any one instant absolutely possessed. 

Of that most useful power, which the 
general system of contracts gives us over 
time itself, he does all which an individual 
can do to deprive us ; for he does that which, 
if all other individuals did in like manner, 
the power of bargaining for the future, which 
exists only by mutual confidence, would cease 
nstantly in mutual distrust. From a com- 
mand over every moment of our life, we 
should be reduced to a single moment of it, 
the moment in which we could give with one 
hand, while we received with the other. 

Man, therefore, is morally bound to per- 
form the engagements which he has under- 
taken to fulfil, whether there be or be not, 
in the individual with whom the contract was 
made, any power of enforcing the fulfilment. 
To this obligation, where it has been volun- 
tarily made, there are truly no limits but the 


physical power of the individual, and the in- 
dependent morality of that which is under- 
taken to be performed. Where we have 
undertaken to peiform what no exertions on 
our part, however active and unremitting, 
could accomplish, we cannot feel remorse at 
not having done what we were unable to do ; 
whatever moral disapprobation we may feel 
of our engagement itself, as undertaken rash- 
ly, and as tending to excite expectations in 
others, which, as they were beyond our 
power of gratifying them, we had no title to 
excite. £i like manner, when the action 
which we have undertaken to perform is one 
which, as affecting the happiness or means 
of happiness of others whose happiness we 
have no title to disturb, it would be immoral 
in us to perform, if we had not entered into 
the engagement, the performance of it would 
he immoial still, though we may have enter- 
ed into the most solemn engagement ; for 
there is no form of words, no promise, no 
oath, which can render just, what was in- 
justice to others before. In such a case it 
cannot excite our remorse, that we have not 
done w^hat it would be remorse to have done : 
our moral disapprobation of ourselves may 
arise indeed, and should arise ; but it arises 
at the remembrance of the engagement it- 
self, not at the thought of the friiluxe in the 
engagement. We have now to regret one 
delinquency. But if we had performed what 
we had engaged to do, we should then, in- 
stead of one species of moral regret, have 
been subject to two feelings of that sort. We 
should have had to repent, as now, of the 
guilt of engaging to do what was morally 
wrong, and to repent also of the continued 
guilt of wilfully persisting in an action which 
we feel to be iniquitous. 

When that which we have engaged to do 
is truly within our power, when it is under- 
taken voluntanly, and when the performance 
involves no violation of moral duty, it would 
be a violation of moral duty not to perform 
it; or, though perhaps with more verbal 
exactness, to perform it less fully than we 
know to have been understood and intend- 
ed, in the spirit of the mutual convention. 
The contract may, indeed, if we consider the 
mere words of it, often imply more or less 
than was understood by the parties at the 
time ; and though, in some cases, it may be 
legally expedient,* for the advantage of the 
generalrule, as applicable to cases in which the 
discovery of the intended meaning would not 
be easy, and in which, notwithstanding, it is 
necessary that some exact meaning should 
be presumed, — that that meaning should be 
presumed to be 'what* the stnct grammatical 
or technical construction of the language 
bears, — ^it is legally only, not morally, that 
this forced interpretation in the particular 
case is put on words which, in that particular 
case, were intended to convey a different^ 
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Benge ; and he who, with perfect certainty 
of the intended meaning, shelters himself 
under the mere forms of legal construction, 
and does only what the law, m its necessary 
limitation to general rules and general forms 
of expression, obliges him to do, is, in every 
important respect, as truly a violator of the 
duty of contract, as if the construction of the 
law had exactly corresponded with that real 
meaning of the parties at the time of their 
mutual engagement, which, after entering 
into the engagement, he has refused to ful- 
fih 

The contract of personal ser^dce, even of 
that domestic service which is the most com- 
plete of all voluntary servitudes, is, I have 
said, as a mere contract, precisely of the 
same nature as our other contracts. The 
servant who engages to obey the will of the 
master, that is to say, of one who, on his 
part, engages to furnish the servant with 
maintenance, and a pecuniary remuneration 
corresponding with the nature of the services 
performed, makes a barter of advantage for 
advantage. ^ He ^ves up his liberty, for the 
time bargained, to receive, in return, what 
he values still more than liberty. 

That the master and the servant are mu- 
tually bound to discharge to each other the 
peculiar offices which they have engaged to 
discharge, is a moral truth which flows from 
the very nature of a contract, and which 
needs no peculiar elucidation. But as, in 
the 'fulfilment of this particular contract, in- 
dividuals are brought together who may be 
mutually benefited, in vaiious ways, which 
the contract itself cannot strictly be under- 
stood as comprehending, and benefited, with- 
out injury to him who confers the benefit, 
nature has not allowed this power of doing 
good to be wasted in unproductive idleness. 

By various beautiful processes which take 
place in the mechanism of the moral uni- 
verse, — ^by the influence of the associating 
principle, and by all those emotions of regard 
which the presence of familiar objects, mere- 
ly as familiar objects, excites, — still more by 
that moral esteem,, which it is impossible not 
to feel for the virtues that are frequently be- 
fore us, whatever the rank may be which 
those virtues adorn, she has provided a source 
of peculiar duties, which make man, who 
lives with man, in the intercourse of mutual 
services, an object of a deeper interest than 
ijiat which begins and ends with the few ser- 
vices which were reciprocally bartered. 

That it is the duty of the servant, inde- 
pendently of the cold fulfilment of the mere 
drudgery which he executes for us — as he 
would have executed it for any other who 
paid the same price for each motion of his 
arm — ^to feel, too, some interest in our pro- 
sperity and general happiness ; in our sick- 
ness, for example, not merely to watch 
^nrannd our bed, and to wish for his own 


sake that we were again enjoying health and 
easy slumbers as before, but to form that wish 
with sincere regret for the parchea lip, and 
burning eye, and the feverish lassitude, that 
robs us oT rest, even m rendering us incapa- 
ble of action ; that he should rejoice at our 
recovery, before he thinks that our recovery 
will restore him to the less fatiguing duties 
that are comparatively freedom; all this, 
though it formed no part oj our original con - 
tract with him, we are sufficiently ready to 
claim, or at least to expect, because the du- 
ties of affection which we claim are duties 
which are to be profitable to ourselves. We 
are not quite so ready to admit, however, 
that our own duties to him are more than 
those for which we directly contracted, and 
that, without violating the obligation which 
the law would discover in the very words or 
implied conditions of our bargain, we may 
yet violate the moral obligation which truly 
subsists in it, according to that only just in- 
terpretation which om* own hearts, if we con- 
sulted them, would afford. 

There are duties, then, which we owe to the 
lowest of those who serve us, that are not fulfil- 
led by the most bountiful allotment of wages 
and lodging, and sustenance. Of these du- 
ties, which are not duties of supererogation, 
but flow from the very nature of the bond 
which connects the master and the servant 
by reciprocal benefits, the surest rule is to 
be found in that brief direction, which Sene- 
ca, in the spirit of the noble Christian pre- 
cept of morals, has so happily given us in one 
of his Epistles, in which he treats of the 
cruelty and the contumely of Roman mas- 
ters. ‘‘ So live with your inferior, as you 
would wish your superior to live with you. 
Sic cum inferiore vivas, queraadmodum te- 
cum superiorem velles vivere.” — “ In a ser- 
vant,” says Marivaux, “ I see a man ; in hj^, 
master I see nothing more. Every one h^ 
his office to perform ; one serves at the ta- 
ble, one serves at the bar, one m the coun- 
cil, another in the field ; and he whom we 
call a servant, is perhaps the least a servant 
of the whole band of menials.” 

Those who serve us, it is impossible even 
for the haughtiest pride to deny, are indeed 
men like oiu’selves, differing from us, original- 
ly at least, only in the circumstances of their 
external condition, and differing, even in 
these, only for a period, that, in relation 
to the immortality of which it is a part, is 
scarcely more lasting than that short volun- 
tary transformation of character, in which, 
for the amusement of a few hours, the rich- 
est and mightiest sometimes condescend to 
assume a servile garb, and act the part 
which their servants on the stage of hfe are 
acting in a drama a very little longer. They 
are masquers, whose masquerade does not 
finish in an evening ; but will finish when a 
few evenings are over, and when all will re- 
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turn to their original state of man. But 
without insisting on this similanty of state, 
the. human equality which is soon to level 
the distinctions that at present are j-egarded 
by us with so much pride, it will be enough 
to insist on the similarity of the principles 
on which their feelings and ours depend. 
They are capable, like us, of many pleasures, 
and of more than pleasure in receiving ap- 
probation ; they have passions that mislead 
them as we have, and from us those passions 
may derive mitigation, or additional violence. 
On these considerations our duties to them 
are founded. 

They are capable of enjo3rment like our- 
selves ; and there are many enjoyments of 
which we may legally deprive them, by the 
constraints to which they have submitted 
themselves, according to the common usage 
of such personal contracts ; but which are 
not incompatible with the fulfilment of all 
their duties to us ; and which it would there- 
fore, morally, be as wrong to prevent, as it 
would be to prevent a similar amount of en- 
joyment, when the power of preventing it 
was not legally ours. He who, to the ut- 
most of his power, converts the freedom of 
domestic service into slavery, who allows no 
liberty, no recreation, no pleasure which he 
can interdict, has all the guilt of a tyi'an- 
nical master of a slave; or rather, has a 
guilt that exceeds the guilt of such oppres- 
sion, because it is an oppression that is ex- 
ercised in a land of freemen. Eve:^ indul- 
gence, therefore, which does not interfere 
with the domestic duties, and which does not 
tend to vitiate the character, is a duty which 
the master owes. 

As beings capable of pleasure, then, ser- 
vants are to us the objects of this duty of 
reasonable indulgence. There is a certain 

« oral pleasure, however, which we particu- 
rly owe to them. 

They may do well ; and in doing well, 
they have the same title to our praise which 
our best actions have to the glory with 
which we expect the world to be ready to 
reward us. If we withhold the approbation 
which is due, we take from them one power- 
ful incentive to continuance of that species 
of conduct which rendered them worthy of 
approbation ; and, at the same time, we take 
from them one of the most delightful feel- 
ings of which he who has sold Ins freedom 
is still capable — the feeling, that he has done 
something, which was not actually sold with 
the very labour of his hands — that in the ad- 
ditional duties performed by him, he has 
been free still — and that our praise is some- 
thing, which, as it was not an actual condition, 
like the livery and the daily bread, is an of- 
fering to his own gratuitous virtue. 

The duty of approbation, then, when ap- 
probation is due, is another of the duties 
which the master owes to the servant, and 


a duty which, though he may legally with- 
hold It, he is not entitled morally to with- 
hold. 

But servants, as I have said, share not 
our love of praise only, but passions of a less 
commendable kind. They are assailed by 
temptations like those which assail us ; and 
they sometimes fall as we too fall. They 
neglect to da what we have desired ; and 
they often do what is positively injurious to 
us. In such cases, they might deserve all 
our seventy of punishment, if we were not 
men, and they were not men. Our reproof 
they unquestionably deserve, not merely be- 
cause they have failed in their part of our 
mutual contract, but also because our re- 
proof may, even to them, be attended with 
moral advantage. Yet though our reproof 
of any gross inattention is not excusable 
only, but, if we consider all its consequences, 
an act of humanity, it is not to be the re- 
proof of one who seems almost pleased with 
the offence itself in the eagerness which is 
shown to reprehend it. In censuring, we 
are silently to have in mind the human weak- 
nesses of our own moral nature ; and to re- 
member, that if even we, with better light 
and nobler recreations, err, the ignorant who, 
by their very ignorance, are incapable of see- 
ing many of the consequences of actions, and 
who have few recreations but those which 
seduce them from what is good, may still 
more naturally be imagined to err. In con- 
demning them, therefore, we condemn our» 
selves ; or we declare that we are frail crea- 
tures, of whom less knowledge and less vir- 
tue are to be expected than of them. There 
are beings ivith gentle voices, and still gen- 
tler eyes, and with smiles that seem never 
to be willed, and scarcely even to fade and 
brighten again, hut to be almost the native 
character of the countenance, like the very 
lustre that is ever blooming on the cheek 
and on the lip. There are beings who seem 
to exist thus only in a perpetual moral at- 
mosphere of radiance and serenity, that on 
the sight of a single particle of dust on a 
book, or a table, or a chair, as if in that 
particle a whole mountain of misery were be- 
fore them, can assume in an instant all the 
frowns and thunders of all the furies, whose 
delicate frame is too weak to bear the vio- 
lent opening of a door, but not too weak, af- 
ter the door is o*pened, to shake the very 
floor with the violence of their own wrath on 
the unfortunate opener of it. 

Indulgence to the lighter imperfections of 
servants is then an important part of our 
moral obligation in that temporary domestic 
relationship which we have contracted. But, 
though it IS a duty which we owe to them, 
it is as least as much a source of tranquillity 
to ourselves. A life of constant upbraiding 
is very far from being a life of happiness. 
When we make them miserable, they have 
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had already too good a revenge in the very ( 
fretfulness of the anger that is wreaked on i 
them. ] 

If the mere human tendency to evil that j 
exists in the bosom of the servant, as it ex- < 
ists in his master’s bosom, be a sufficient ! 
cause for the duty of indulgence, when m- ] 
dulgence would not be attended with hurtful < 
consequences, as much to him whose offen- ^ 
ces are suffered to pass unrebuked, as to 1 
him who is directly injured ; this tendency i 
to evil is a source also of another duty, ' 
which is, in truth, the most important of all i 
the duties that attend this domestic rela- ! 
tion ; the duty of not corrupting the virtue 1 
of him whose services only we have pur- i 
chased ; and whose moral part, which was 
not, and could not be sold to us, we are not 
to enfeeble, if we do not strengthen it. He 
who, after Imng under the same roof with 
iis for years, quits our door without the 
amiable qualities with which he first entered 
it, — every pure wish polluted, and new ha- 
bits of licentiousness formed, while all that 
remains of early habits is a little remorse 
that is soon overwhelmed in the turbulence 
of vulgar dissipation, though he may be far 
better skilled than before in all the fashion- 
able frivolities of his craft, and though he 
may have acquired, m our service, by plun- 
der, not by economy, what would enable him 
to rise to a better station, if it were not 
soon to be exhausted by the vices which he 
gathered at the same time,, quits us poorer 
upon the whole, and, as a mere human be- 
ing, far lower in the scale of dignity than 
when, with all his clownish awkwardness, 
he had virtues which it has been our misfor- 
tune, or rather our guilt, to destioy. 

The only remaining set of duties to par- 
ticular individuals or classes of individuals 
which we have to consider, are those which 
connect us with our fellow-citizens. 

That we should love the land of our birth, 
of our happiness, of that social system un- 
der whidi our happiness has been produced 
and protected, the land of our ancestors, of 
all the gi*eat names and great deeds which 
-we have been taught most early to venerate, 
is surely as little wonderful as that we 
should feel, what we all truly feel, a sort of 
affection for the most trifling object which 
we have merely borne about with us for any 
length of time. Loving the very land of our 
biidi, we love those who inhabit it, who are 
to us a part as it were of the land itself, and 
the part which brings it most immediately 
iKwme to Our affection and services. It is 
a greatear tecoiausnendation to our good will, 
indeed, to be a rdatiVe, or a friend, or a be- 
nefactor; bi^ it is no slight recommenda- 
tion, even without any of these powerful ti- 
tles, to be a fieliow-cc^tryman, to have 
breafthed the same air, Mid trod the same 
aoi, and lent vigour to the saBae political in- 


stitutions, to which our own aid has actively 
or passively contributed. While all are fel- 
low-citizens around us, indeed, we scarcely 
feel the ibrce of the tie which binds us to 
each, because we are bound equally to all. 
But, let our relative situation be changed : 
place us on some shore at a distance, in a so- 
ciety as civilized as that which we have left 
with a brighter sky and warmer air, and all 
the occupations which business can give, or 
all the amusements with which elegant fri- 
volity can render days and evenings short to 
us; — in the very hurry of pleasure, that 
scarcely allows us time to think of home, let 
but a single accent be heard of the native 
dialect familiar to our ear ; and, if we have 
been long absent from our country, what be- 
nefactor or friend is there, or almost I may 
say, what relative, however near to us in 
consanguinity and affection, who is for the 
moment or the hour so interesting to out 
heart as the stranger of whom we know no- 
thing, but that he comes from the land which 
we love above every other land, and is 
to us almost the representative of that land 
itself? 

Affection, though not the direct and ex- 
clusive source, is at least, by the bountifu* 
provision of Heaven, the great accompani- 
ment of duty ; and where affection so strong 
IS imiversally felt, there must be duties of no 
slight obbgation. 

Our countrymen may be considered by us 
individually, or as constituting one great com- 
munity, in which the obligations due by us 
to all the separate individuals are concentred, 
so as to form together an amount of obliga- 
tion which those who would tliink hut little 
of their duties to a single member of the 
commimity, cannot, with all their indiffer- 
ence, wholly disregard. 

As individuals, their claim to our service 
is the same in kind, however weaker in de- 
gree, as that which a common descent gives 
to those who are connected with us by re- 
mote affinities of blood. We are not mere- 
ly to abstain from injuring, and to wish and 
endeavour to promote their happiness when 
means of promoting it are in our power ; for 
these duties we owe to all mankind ; but 
when there is a competition of interests, and 
no obligations of more important duty are 
concerned, which should influence our choice, 
we are to prefer them to others who com- 
pete with them, our country being to us as 
it were a parent, and they, with us, its com- 
mon offspring. 

Beside this general interest in the happi- 
ness of all who live with us under the same 
government, — an interest in which you per- 
ceive the same beautiful relation of our af- 
fections to our means of readiest and most 
frequent usefulness, which we have traced 
in aU the other species of peculiar regard, — - 
■ there are patriotic duties which we owe to 
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some of our countrymen only; though, in 
truth, when we trace even these duties to 
their source, we find them too to h^ve their 
origin in that equal regard for the ha^ppiness 
of all, which we owe to all our fellow-citi- 
zens. The duties to which I allude are 
the offices of external respect which we pay 
to those who are invested with high sta- 
tions ; offices of respect which the multitude 
oay, without any v^ry nice analysis of the 
obligation, and which it is of the highest 
importance to public order, and to public 
happiness, that they should be ready thus to 
yield to the external symbols of authority ; 
and which a wise and good man pays with 
the same readiness as the multitude, because 
ne knows at once how important they are 
to national tranquillity, and how very little 
it is which, in the external forms of re- 
spect; is paid to the real happiness of the in- 
dividual. 

Such are the civic duties which we owe to 
individuals. The duties which we owe to 
our fellow^-citizens, as constituting one great 
community, may be considered as reducible 
to three ; first, the duty of obedience to the 
system of laws under which we live, the ben- 
efit of which all enjoy, and according to 
which all regulate their plans and expecta- 
tions ; secondly, the duty of defending that 
social system of which we are a part, from 
violent aggressions, foreign or internal ; and, 
thirdly, the duty of endeavouring, as far as 
we possess any power that can be benefi- 
cially exerted, to increase the means of pub- 
lic prosperity ; and above all, where politi- 
cal evils exist, to ameliorate a system of poli- 
ty, which, though it produce much happi- 
ness, may still, by reformations, as far as 
these are practicable, be capable of produc- 
ing more. 

^Our first patiiotic duty of this general 
iffid, IS the duty of obedience. 

Why IS it <hat we term obedience a duty ; 
what circumstances are there in the nature 
of a ^system of government, by which, under 
certain limitations, it has a claim to our sub- 
mission, merely because it already exists and 
has long existed? 

The answer to this question was, for a long 
time, even in our own land, a very simple one, 
— ^that power established was established by 
God, and that disobedience to the individual 
whom he had established to exercise this pow- 
ej, would be a rebellion against right divine. 

Who first taught souls enslav’d, and realms undone, 
The enormous faith of many made for one } 

That proud exception to all Nature’s laws. 

To invert the world, and counterwork its cause I 
Force first made conquest, and that conquest law. 
Till Superstition taught the tyrani awe. 

Then shared the tyranny, then lent it aid. 

And Gods of conquerors, slaves of subjects made.* 

The argument for the right divine of 


established power, which is in logic littie better 
than any other argument for the right di- 
vine of any thing that exists, whether good 
or evil, merely as existing, — for the prevSent 
system of manners, virtuous or vicious, or 
even, as has been truly said, for the right di- 
vine of a wide-spread fever or any other 
pestilence, — ^is as wretched m its moral con- 
sequences, as it .is ndiculous m logic ; and it 
is painful to peruse the writings on the sub- 
ject which at one period, and that not a very 
distant one, were so prevalent, and in some 
cases were the works of authors whom we 
are accustomed to veneiate, not merely as 
philosophers, but as men who have given 
undoubted proofs of the most benevolent in- 
terest in the human race. Berkeley, the au- 
thor of the Theory of Vision, — Berkeley, the 
generous possessor of “every virtue under 
heaven,” is the same Berkeley who endea- 
vours to demonstrate to us, that it is as much 
our duty to submit to the most ferocious ty- 
rant as to submit to the supreme bene- 
volence of God; or rather, that to obey 
such a tyrant, is to obey Supreme Benevo- 
lence. 

That God, the equal God of all mankind, 
has not formed us to be the slaves of any one 
individual, and in furnishing our minds with 
so many principles that insme our progress 
in less important sciences, has not abandon- 
ed us, in the most important of all, to the 
selfishness of a power which may prefer the 
present misery of its own despotic sway to 
all that can be offered for its reformation, 
because the reformation would abridge an au- 
thority which it is more convenient for the 
possessor of it to exercise with no limit but 
that of will, I surely need not now attempt 
to prove to you. On the right divine of au- 
thority, whatever vague allusions to it we may 
sometimes find in courtly flatterers of the day, 
we have no writers now who require to be 
confuted. 

There is, indeed, one species of right di- 
vine which established authority does pos- 
sess, — ^its tendency to the peace of those who 
submit to it, and, consequently, in that re- 
spect to their happiness, which, as the ob- 
ject of our Creator, has the sanction of di- 
vine will. But it possesses this right divine, 
only as tending to public happiness ; it is se- 
-condary only, not primary: and when the 
public happiness, ihstead of being, upon the 
whole, promoted by obedience, would, upon 
the whole, when every consequence, indi- 
rect as wefi as direct, is taken into account, 
be promoted, by shaking off that power 
which is inconsistent with its great object, 
remonstrance, even rebellion itself,— if that 
name can justly be given in such circumstan-. 
ees of dreadful necessity to the expression 
of the public will,-;-has as truly ’its right di- 
vine, as established authority, even in its 
best state, could be said to have it, when* 


* Pope’s Essay on Man, Ep. in. 241—248, 
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as exercised with happier tendencies, it 
was productive of that good in which 
alone the * divinity of its right is to be 
found. 

We have no need, then, of all those fic- 
tions to which political writers, in periods in 
which the true source of political obligation 
was less distinctly perceived, were obliged 
to have recourse, in asserting the rights of 
the governed, as paramount to the claims of 
mere possession in the tyrannical governor. 
We have no need to speak of original com- 
pacts of those who obey with those who com- 
mand, understood as prior to the existing 
forms of social institutions, and the violation 
of which by one party might he considered 
as a warrant to the other party for resum- 
ing the original rights of which they had con- 
sented, through their ancestors, to divest 
themselves. Such compacts never existed, 
and could not, independently of the good 
that might flow from them, he of obligation 
on the new individuals who form the present 
race of mankind, though they had truly 
taken place at some remote period. The 
only reason for which we could conceive it 
necessary for men at present to pay the obe- 
dience which another number of men, at 
any other period, paid to a certain number 
of their fellow-creatures who lived in their 
time, is, that a failure in this obedience, of 
the propriety of which the existing genera- 
tion are equally capable of judging, or better 
capable, if political knowledge have made 
the slightest progress, would seem to be in- 
jurious to the society in which they live; 
and if this reason be valid, it is valid with- 
out the necessity of the compact supposed. 
It is our duty to obey, because mankind, at 
least that large part of mankind which we 
term our country, would suffer, upon the 
whole, if we were not to obey. This is the 
powerful hold which even imperfect govern- 
ments possess on the obedience of the wise 
and goqd; and the stronger holds which 
they may seem to have, by corruption, or by 
mere usage of unreflecting veneration, on 
the profligate and the ignorant, is truly not 
half so strong. The profligate supporter of 
a system, for which he cares only as it min- 
isters to his vices, may see perhaps some 
more tempting promise of wealth and power 
in a rebellion against that very authority, 
the slightest attempt to ameliorate which he 
has been accustomed to represent as a spe- 
^oies of treason. The ignorant, who fall on 
tbeir -knees to-day, merely because some- 
thing ^ passing which is very magnificent, 
and before which other knees are bent or 
behding, may, to-morrow, when other arras 
are lifted in tumultuous rebellion, join their 
arms to the tumult and ’the dreadful fury 
of the day. It is onk %the bosom of the 
wise and good, as S have said, that any 
security of obedience is to be found* He 


who is worthy of those honourable names, 
who is wise to consult for the public 
weal, which his goodness wishes, has no 
object ^ but the happiness of the com- 
mimity ; and though he may see imperfec-” 
tions in government which tend to lessen 
this happiness, he yet knows how much is to 
be hoped from the calm influence of diffusive 
knowdedge, and how very little is to be hop- 
ed from the exercise of. force, which would 
be opposed not by mere force of arms, hut 
by the force of as many bad passions as could 
be summoned to resist it ; and which would 
too often, also, be obliged to call to its own 
aid passions, as little worthy of the sacred 
cause in which they might he engaged, as 
the very passions that were opposed to him. 
He weighs good with good, evil with evil ; 
and the oppression must indeed be severe 
and the prospect of relief from it by* other 
means be truly gloomy, before he will lift 
his voice to call his fellow-citizens to arm 
against their fellow-citizens. The specu^ 
lative line of demarcation, where obedience 
ought to end, and resistance must begin, is,” 
as Mr. Burke truly says, “ faint, obscure, 
and not easily definable. It is not a single 
act, or a single event, which determines it. 
Governments must be abused and deranged, 
indeed, before it can be thought of ; and the 
prospect of the future must be as bad as the 
experience of the past. When things are m 
that lamentable condition, the nature of the 
disease is to indicate the remedy to those 
whom nature has qualified to administer, in 
extremities, this critical, ambiguous, bitter 
potion to a distempered state. Times, and 
occasions, and provocations, will teach their 
own lessons. The wise will determine from 
the ^avity of the case ; the irritable, from 
sensibility to oppression ; the high-minded, 
from disdain and indignation at abuswe 
power in unworthy hands; the brave and 
bold, from the love of honourable danger in 
a generous cause ; — ^but, with or without right, 
a revolution ^vill he the very last resource of 
the thinking and the good.”* 

A revolution, indeed, even in such cir- 
cumstances, as this eloquent writer well says, 
should be, and will be, the last resource of 
the thinking and good. But, though it will 
be the last resource, it still is a resource ; a 
resource in those miserable circumstances, 
in which times, and occasions, and provoca- 
tions, teach their terrible lesson. When the 
rare imperious cases do occur, in which the 
patriotism that before made obedience a du- 
ty, allows it no more, to him who feels that 
he has now another duty to perform, — ^when 
he sees, with sorrow, that a cause which is 
good in itself, will demand the use of means 
from which, with any other motives, he would 


* Burlto’* Works, yol. v. p. 73. Lond. 1803, 8va 
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have shrunk with abhorrence, he will lift his 
voice, sadly indeed, but still loudly, — ^he wdll 
lift his arm with reluctance, but, when it is 
lifted, he will wield it wdth all the force 
which the thought of the happiness"^ of the 
world, as perhaps dependent on it, can give 
to its original vigour; he has made that 
calculation in which his own happiness and 
his own life have scarcely been counted as 
elements. If he survive and prevail, there- 
fore, though in anrtcipating the prosperity 
which he has in part produced, he may some- 
times look back on the past with melancho- 
ly, he cannot look back on it with regret ; 
and if he fall, he will think only of the aid 
W'hich his life might have given to that ge- 
neral happiness w^hich he sought, — ^not of 
his life itself, as an object of regard or even 
as a thing which it would have been possible 
for him to preserve. 


LECTURE XCl. 

or THE DUTIES OF CITIZENSHIP OBEDIENCE 

TO THE LAWS DEFENDING OUR COUNTRY 

— AUGMENTING THE GENERAL HAPPINESS. 

In the close of my last Lecture, Gentle- 
men, I had begun the consideration of those 
duties which we owe to the community of 
our fellow-citizens, the duties understood as 
comprehended under the single term pa- 
triotism. 

These duties of man, as a citizen, are con- 
sidered as referable to three heads; first, 
the duty of obedience to the particular sys- 
tem of laws under which he may live ; 2dly, 
the duty of defending the social system im- 
der which he lives, from every species of vi- 
olent aggression ; and, 3dly, the duty of in- 
creasing, to the best of his power, the means 
of ^blic happiness in the nation, by every 
aid which he can give to its external or in- 
ternal resoui-ce'fe, and especially, as the most 
important of all ends, hy every amelioration 
wmch it can be nationally prudent to at- 
tempt, of any existing evils, in its laws and 
general forms of policy. 

In examining the &st of these duties, we 
were, of course, led to inquire into the na- 
ture of that principle, from which existing 
institutions derive a moral authority. Of 
the divine right, to which it was long the 
easy and courtly practice of almost all the 
writers on this subject, to refer what, as di- 
vinely constituted, was therefore, they con- 
tended, to be deemed saored firom all human 
interference of the governed, as truly sacred 
• as religion itself, I did not think it necessary 
to occupy your time with any long and se- 
rious confutation. “ The right divine of 
kings to govern wrong” cannot be a right 
denved from the Divimty. He who attach- 
ed the delightful feeling of moral approbation 


to every wish of diffiising happiness, cannot 
give the sanction of his own pure authority 
to crimes which, as established, have no- 
thing to distinguish them from other ciimes 
that have not been established, except that 
their atrocious oppression has been more 
lastingly and extensively injurious. When 
a whole nation is bowed Qown m misery 
and intellectual and moral darkness, which, 
by the length of its uniform and dreary con- 
tinuance, marks only what principles it con- 
tains of a servitude that may be perpetuated 
for ages as uniformly wretched, if a single 
effort, the elevation of a single standard, the 
utterance of a single word, were all which 
was necessary to give to millions that exist, 
and millions of millions that are afterwards to 
exist, not the happiness of freedom only, but 
with freedom all that light of thought and pu- 
rity of generous devotion, which liberty never 
fails to carry along with it ; would it indeed 
be virtue to keep down that standard, to 
refrain from uttering that wDrd so piodiictive, 
and rather to say calmly to the world, be 
miserable still? The God who is the God 
of happiness and truth and virtue, could 
not surely in such circumstances have made 
it guilt in the patriot to wish the single effort 
m^e ; or guilt in him, if he wish it made, to 
give his own heart, and arm, or voice, to 
that effort which he wished. 

It is vain for us, when our object is to dis- 
cover, not what man has done, but what man 
ou^ht to do, to think of the origin of power, 
as if this were sufficient to determine the 
duty of our present acquiescence. Wliere 
all were not equal in every physical energy, 
one individual must soon have begun to ex- 
ercise authority over other individuals. If 
we consider a number of children at play, 
where all may at first have the appearance of 
the most complete equality, we shall soon 
be able to discover how the stronger, in any 
period of life, or in any circumstances of 
society, might, in some cases, assume do- 
minion which, in some other cases, might be 
given to superior skill. But, in whatever 
way power may have begun among mankind, 
it has usually, at least for "many ages in 
countries that suffer under despotism, been 
perpetuated hy the submission on the part 
of the slave to the mere might of its heredi- 
tary or casual possessors: the history of 
power is, therefore, Jthe history of that to 
which men have, generally or individually, 
considered it expedient to submit ; but it is 
not on that accoxmt necessarily the history 
of that to which it was the duty of man to 
submit. It leaves to' the race of man, in 
every age, and in all the varying cireumn. 
stances of their external and internal condi- 
tion, to consider the duties of mankind in 
the same manner as they would have consid- 
ered them in any former age ; and the duty 
of man as a citizen, is not to prefer the han^ 
2 Q 
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piness or supposed happiness of one to the 
happiness oi supposed happiness of many, 
but the happiness of many to the happiness 
of one, when these are opposed and incom- 
patible. The happiness of many may, in- 
deed, be best consulted, and truly is best 
Consulted, by distinctions and honours, 
which may seem to the inconsiderate as if 
existing only for the happiness of one or 
of a few. But still it is of* the wider hap- 
piness produced by them which the pa- 
triot is to think, when he establishes these 
very distinctions, or wishes them to be pro- 
longed. 

It is vain, then, to have recourse to any 
fictions to prove the duty either of obeying 
the sovereign power of the state in ordinary 
circumstances, or, in rare and unfortunate cir- 
cumstances, of occasional resistance to it; 
since these duties must always be reducible 
to the paramount obligation on the citizen, to 
consult the good, not of a few of his fellow- 
citizens, but of all, or the greater number; an ! 
obligation, without which the fiction would 
be worse than absurd, and with which it is 
unnecessary. 

The theory of a social contract of the go- 
• verned and their governors, for example, m 
which certain rights were supposed to be 
abandoned for certain purposes of general 
advantage, we found to be, even when con- 
sidered as a mere fiction, (and it is only as 
a meie poetic fiction, that it can be consid- 
ered,) but an awkward circuitous mode of 
arriving at a truth, without the previous be- 
lief of which, the very contract supposed 
would be absolutely nugatory. It assumes, j 
m this contract, original rights of the com- 1 
raumty, which, but for the contract, it would i 
have been unjust m the governors to arro- j 
gate to themselves ; and if these be assum- 1 
ed as inherent in the very nature of man, in- 1 
dependently of all social institutions, we 
must still, as men, have the rights which 
mankind, simply as mankind, originally pos- 
sessed. The feigned contract adds nothmg, 
It presupposes every thing. The power 
^^hich'we obej^ is a power which exists by 
ouF will, as much as the power which our 
earliest ancestors obeyed, existed only by the 
tyiU of the subjects, who at once formed it, 
and gave it their obedience. 

The fictionof a social contract, then, as Ihave 
before said, is onlya ciremtous mode of assert- 
^ing tfie original rights, which that very contract 
^by granted in the contractors. Equally 
falsdis tie supposed analogy, by which pohti- 
i^-^yriters would argue, from mere prescrip- 
tion in cases of property, for a similar pre- 
scriptiy^e right to .sovereign power, as im- 
plied in the long-continued possession of it. 
'Uiere still remains the inquiry why prescrip- 
tion itself is legally recognised. It is for &e 
good of the state, and onlyforthe general good, 
to prevent the evil of insecure possession) 


and frequent litigation, that such a bar to 
judicial scrutiny is allowed; and if it weie 
for the good of all the citizens, that prescrip- 
tion sMuld not operate, even in cases of pro- 
perty, there can be little doubt that it would* 
not have been legally established. The le- 
gal authority of prescription then, when we 
trace it to its source, is not a proof of the 
moral right of the exerciser of hereditary ty- 
ranny, to continued violation of public hap- 
piness, and therefore, to unlimited submis- 
sion, from the nation of slaves, the offspring 
of a nation of slaves. It is, on the contrary, 
a proof of the paramount obligation of that 
general good, which in the right of prescript 
tion, as in every other legal right, has been 
professedly the great object of legislation, 
and which, in some circumstances, may ren- 
der resistance a duty, as, in the ordinary cir- 
cumstances of society, it renders obedience 
a duty, and resistance a crime. 

That the power of the sovereign exists by 
our will, however, is not enough of itself to 
confer on us the right of disobeying it ; and 
this, for a very plain reason, that, even when 
the government obeyed is not, like that of 
our own noble constitution, one which is a 
somce of greater happiness to him who obeys 
than to him who governs, the disobedience 
may be productive of misery, which even the 
slave of a bad government has no right to 
produce. Our duties are not all dependent 
on our mere power or our mere will. If I 
learn that my benefactor is in indigence, it 
depends on my will whether I afford any re- 
lief to his wants ; but it does not therefore 
follow that I have a moral right to refuse re- 
lief. In like manner, I have no moral right 
to produce that wild disorder, which mere 
disobedience to law, if general, would occa- 
sion ; still less to produce the bloodshed and 
the desolation, and the bad passions, worse 
than mere bloodshed and desolation, vi'^ich 
would be the inevitable consequence of long- 
protracted civil dissensions. This general 
tendency of obedience to power and happi- 
ness IS, as I remarked in my last Lecture, 
the true right divine of authority ; a right 
which is divine, because the virtue which 
loves die peace and happiness of all, is itself 
of divine obligation. 

Since the duty of political obedience, how- 
ever, important as it is in the list of moral 
duties, is still a duty which derives its force 
from our general regard for the happiness of 
the community, this happiness of the com- 
munity, which, in ordinary circumstances, 
gives obligation to the claim of mere power 
to^ our obedience, in other circumstances li- 
mits the obligation, and produces a moral 
duty that is altogether opposite. On the 
duties of the citizen, in circumstances so dif- 
ferent from those in which our inestimable 
constitution has placed us, we may still ethi- 
cally speculate, as in our systems of meteo- 
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rology we treat, under our own temperate 
fcky, of the sultry heats and hurricanes of a 
tropical climate. 

The cases, however, in which it^^^s mo- 
rally right to resist, by other means than 
those which the established constitution it- 
self affords, the tyranny of a government, 
are, in any situation of society, but of rare 
occurrence ; since it is not tyranny alone 
which justifies rebellion, but tyranny in cir- 
cumstances in which rebellion against its 
cruel and degrading power affords a prospect 
of success, not merely in the removal of a 
single tyrant, but in the estabbshment of a 
happier system. In every insurrection against 
the most cruel despot, a certain quantity of 
evil must be produced ; and the evil is sure, 
while the good that is hoped is doubtful. 
If the insurrection fail, the evil is produced, 
and produced without any compensation, or 
rather, perhaps, serves only to render op- 
pression more severe, and the hearts of the 
oppressed more fearful. The tyrant, after 
he has crushed all the little virtue that ex- 
isted within the sphere of his dark domin- 
ion, may do, in the insolence of his tri- 
umph, what before he would have feared 
to do . he may destroy at once what, by a 
little longer continuance, could scarcely 
have failed to diffuse a wider virtue, which 
his efforts would have been powerless to 
crush. The increased severity of the oppres- 
sion, then, is one evil of such unsuccessM at- 
tempts ; and it is not less an evil, that they 
render for ever after, as I have said, the op- 
pressed more fearful. The image of past de- 
feat rises with an enfeebling influence on those 
who otherwise would have lifted a far stronger 
arm ; while the remembrance of the treach- 
eries which probably attended that defeat, 
and sometimes of the treacheries of those 
whose enthusiasm in the cause seemed most 
ge^iirrous and daring, diminishes the confi- 
dence which man might otherwise be inclin- 
ed to place in man. The resistance which 
might speedily have been successful, but for 
a rash attempt in unfortunate circumstances, 
may thus prove unsuccessful, merely because 
others had essayed and failed. Without the 
high probability, therefore, of a great prepon- 
derance of good. It cannot be morally right, 
in any circumstances, even of the most af- 
flicting tyranny, to encourage a disobedience 
which the good that is to flow from it alone 
can justify. In the despotisms of the East, 
and in all the savage despotisms in which 
men, accustomed to look on power only as 
something that is to be endured, obey as 
brutally as they are brutally governed, what 
virtue could there be in rousing a few 
wretches to attempt what could not hut fail 
in their hands, even if their number were 
eompaxatively greater, and in thus producing 
a few more murders, and a little more ter- 
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ror than would have existed, hut for the fool 
ish effort ? 

True fortitude is seen in great exploits, 

Which justice warrants, and whicn wisdom guides » 

All else IS towering phrenzy and distraction * 

In ages of extreme luxurious profligacy, it 
would be, in like manner, vain to call to those 
who have no virtues, to arm themselves, from 
a virtuous hatred of oppression, against a ty- 
rant whom other tyrants would speedily re- 
place. Truth in the one case, in the other 
case vhtue, must be previously diffused ; and 
if truth and virtue be diflused, their own si-s 
lent operation may gradually succeed in pro-^ 
ducmg that very amendment, which mere 
force, with all the additional evils which its 
violence produces, would have failed to ef- 
fect. They form, indeed, the only useful, 
because the only permanent force, operating 
on the mind, in which all real strength is, and 
operating on it for ever. 

The great evil is, that for the diffusion of 
truth and virtue, a certain portion of free- 
dom is necessary, which may not everywhere 
be found ; but, where there is not the truth 
or virtue, nor so much freedom as would al- 
low the diffusion of them, what lover of the 
temperate liberty of mankind could hope, by 
mere violence, to produce it ! A single ty- 
rant, indeed, may be hurled from his throne j 
for this the very ministers of his power, by 
whom he has been what he was, themselves 
may do, while they how the knee the very 
moment after to some new tyrant of their 
own number ; but it is tyranny which the 
patriot hates, and if that still subsist, the mur- 
der of a thousand tyrants would make 
tyranny an object only of more sickly 
loathing. 

It is enough, then, to find in the source of 
political authority, a justification of disobe- 
dience to it, in the extreme cases, in which 
alone it is morally allowable, or rather moral-^ 
ly incumbent on the oppressed to disobey. 
It is in extreme cases only, that this sane 
tion can be required ; and, in all the ordinaiy 
circumstances of society, to yield to the au- 
thority which all have concuired in obeying, 
when every constitutional method of ohvipt-, 
ing or mitigating the evil has been exerted,; 
IS at once the most virtno^us, Jt 
simplest mode of conduct that car^h^W- ^ 
sued. ' ^ 

The next patriotic -duty which I mention- 
ed, was the duty of defending the state 
against every aggressor. 

This duty of defending the land which we 
love, may indeed be considered as implied 
in the very love which we bear to it. It is 
not necessary that we should think of what 
we have personally to lose before we con- 
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sider the invader of our country as our ene- 
my. It is not necessary even that we should 
image to ourselves the desolation which he 
is to spread, the misenes of blood and rapine 
by which his conquest would be perpetrated, | 
and the deeper miseries of oppression which 
would follow it. It is enough for us to 
think of him as the invader of our land ; and 
in thus thinking of him, we have already felt 
the duty of opposition. We may indeed 
afterwards trace in our imagination the sad 
series of consequences to those whom we 
directly love, and to those whom w^e love 
wdth a sort of indirect and borrowed affec- 
tion, when we know nothing more of them 
than that they are our countrymen. We 
may think more abstractly of the excellences 
of our fi-ame of laws which would be broken 
down, and feel an indignation at the outrage, 
as if this very frame of beautiful mechanism 
which we admire were itself a living thing. 
But though our indignation may thus be 
more fully developed, as we develope new 
causes of indignation, the strong emotion it- 
self existed before. If the foot of an enemy, 
with an enemy’s purpose, be pressing our 
soil, we feel in the very moment in which 
we learn it, if our hearts be not thoroughly 
corrupt, that he who has presumed thus to 
advance, must either retreat or perish. 

In states in which the citizens themselves 
are trained to habits of military defence, the 
emotion of course is stronger, because the 
importance of individual exertions is there 
most powerfully felt. But the feeling is one 
which exists in some degree in every people. 
Even under the most wretched system of 
government, which has united men as a na- 
tion, only to make the congregated multitude 
of slaves an easier instrument of tyrannic 
power than if they existed as individuals a- 
part, there is still some patriotic reluctance 
felt to allow the ingress of a foreign tyrant, 
though only a tyrant of the same species 
with him who is obeyed with ready submis- 
sion, merely because he is a part of the coun- 
try itself; and he who in such a case has 
calmly suffered^ the march of the invader, 
which he might have assisted in repelling, 
will, in seeing him take possession of a land 
which he can scarcely make more desolate 
than its own sovereign had allowed it to 
continue, feel some little portion of that self- 
disapprobation which the inhabitant of a land 
of freedom would have felt, if, in similar cir- 
cumstances of aggression, he had given the 
aggressor as little reason to know, that the 
land which he was invading was not a land 
of slaves, but the birth-place of men, and the 
dwelling-place of men. 

The citizen, then, is to obey the laws and 
to defend them. These? two duties relate to 
the political system that exists. He has still 
one other great duty, which relates not to 
things as they are, but to things as they may 


be. He is not to preserve the present sys- 
tem only ; he is to endeavour, if it require or 
admit oj- amelioration of any sort, to render 
it stilVmore extensively beneficial to thpse 
who live under it, and still more worthy of 
the admiration of the world than with all its 
excellence it yet may be. 

He is justly counted a benefactor to his 
nation, who has been able to open to its in- 
dustry new fields of supply, and to open to 
the products of its industry new distant mar- 
kets of commercial demand. He too is a 
benefactor to the community who plans and 
obtains the execution of the various public 
works that facilitate the intercourse of dis- 
trict with district, or give more safety to na- 
vigation, or embellish a land with its best 
ornaments, the institutions of charity or in- 
struction. In accomplishing, or contributing 
our aid to accomplish these valuable- ends, 
we perform a part of the duty which we are 
considering, the duty of augmenting to the 
best of our ability the sum of national hap- 
pmess. But important as such exercises of 
public spirit are, they are not so important 
as the efforts of him who succeeds in rerae • 
dying some error in the system of govern- 
ment, some error, perhaps, which has been, 
in its more remote influence, the retarding 
cause, on account of which those very pub- 
lic plans, which otherwise might have been 
caiTied into effect many ages before, were 
not even conceived as possible, till they were 
brought forward by that piovident wisdom 
pd active zeal which have obtained, and 
justly obtained, our gratitude. 

The reform of a single political grievance 
may, in its ultimate effects, be the producer 
of all which we admire in the thousand acts 
of individual patriotism, — the opener of fields 
of industry, — the diffiiser of corawierce, — ^the 
embellisher of a land, — ^the enlightener and 
blesser of those who inhabit it, ^ 

It is not possible, indeed, tp estimate how 
valuable an offering he makes to society, 
who gives it a single good law. They are 
but a few words, perhaps, that compose it, 
but, in those few words may be involved an 
amount of good, increasing progressively 
with each new generation; which, if it 
could have been made known, in all its amv 
plitude,. to the legislator at the time when 
he contrived his project, would have dazzled 
and overwhelmed his very power of thought 
What is time of a new law that relates to 
some positive institution is, as may be sup- 
posed, equally true of those laws which 
merely repeal and remedy the past ; since a 
single error in policy may, in its long con- 
tinuance, produce as much evil as a single 
wise enactment may, in its long contonuance, 
produce of good. 

^ He, then, is not a true lover of the so- 
ciety to which he belongs, nor faithful to 
those duties which relate to it, who contents 
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himself with admiring the laws which he 
might amend ; and who, far from wishing to 
amend them, regards perhaps, or professes to 
regard, every project of reformation, hut as a 
proposal which is to be cautiously weighed, 
but as a sort of insult to the dignity of the 
whole system, which is to be rejected with 
wrath, and treated almost as a subject of pe- 
nal censure. This bhnd admiration is not 
patriotism, or, if it be patriotism, it is, at 
least, only that easy form of it which the 
most corrupt may assume, without any dimi- 
nution of their own political profligacy. He 
who does not feel, m his whole heart, the 
excellence of a wise and virtuous system of 
polity, is indeed unworthy of living under 
its protection. But he who does feel its ex- 
cellence, will be the swiftest to discern every 
improvement that can be added to it. It is 
the same in the humbler concerns of private 
life. It IS not the indifferent stranger, who 
on seeing any one suffer from inconvenience 
of any kind, perceives most quickly the first 
involuntary intimation of uneasiness, and 
discovers, too, most quickly, what may be 
the best remedy. It is he* who loves best 
the sufferer, and who sees best every noble 
endowment possessed by him. It is the 
mother watching her child, — the friend vi- 
siting his friend, — ^the son, the lover, the 
husband. -The very nature of affection is to 
render us quick to imagine something which 
may make still better what is good ; and 
though he who admires least a system, may 
innovate most extensively, there can be no 
question that the most continued tendency 
to innovate, in some slight degree, is in him 
who admires most, upon the whole, what he 
therefore wishes most ardently to improve. 

If such be, as I cannot but think, the ten- 
dency of affection, the loud and haughty pa- 
tii^ism of those who profess to see in any 
of tne systems of human policy, which as 
human, must share in some degree the gene- 
ral frailty of humanity, no evil which can re- 
quire to be remedied, and even no good 
which can by any means be rendered still 
more ample in extension or degree, seems 
to me, for this very reason suspicious ; at 
least as suspicious as the loud and angry patri- 
otism of those who profess to see in the whole 
system, nothing which is not a fit subject 
of instant and total alteration. If they 
.oved truly what they praise so highly, they 
would not praise it less indeed, but they 
would wish, at least, to see it still more wor- 
thy of praise ; there would .be a quickness, 
therefore, to discover what would make it 
, more worthy ; and, though they might be 
fearful of innovating, they would yet have 
many wishes of innovating, which nothing 
but the value of the subject of experiment, 
as too noble to be put in pen^ could operate 
to suppress. 

It is this high importance of the subject 
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of experiment, which is the true check on 
the innovating spirit, that, but for such a 
check, would be constantly operating in man, 
though there were no other inducement than 
the mere eagerness of curiosity, which wish- 
es to see constantly new results, and is there- 
fore constantly employed in pacing objects 
in new circumstances. If the happiness and 
misery of nations were not dependent on the 
varying movements of the political machin- 
ery, or were dependent only for a few mo- 
ments, so that, by the mere will of replacing 
all things in their former situation, we could 
truly replace them without any diminution 
of good or increase of evil, the game of le- 
gislation would indeed be the most magni- 
ficent game which could amuse our idleness 
or activity. But since happiness, which has 
once been injured, cannot be easily, if at all 
repaired, nor misery, once produced, be im- 
mediately dissipated, with the same ease 
with which we can shuflfle kings, and queens, 
and knaves, and all the more insignificant 
cards, from the top to the bottom of the 
pack, or from the bottom to the top, and 
find the whole, after these successive chan- 
ges, the same cards as before, with the same 
gaudy colouring and insignia of distinction, 
the game is too costly a one for human be- 
nevoleiice to wish to play. 

The same principle, I may remark, directs 
the patriot in the reformations which he 
wishes to produce, without departing from 
the regular usages of the constitution, that 
directs him in those rare and dreadful cases, 
m which it becomes to him a question of 
virtue, whether he is not to throw off the 
whole entanglement of usage, and reduce so- 
ciety again for a time to a state of barbarous 
contention of man with man, that, from this 
temporary disorder, a better and more regu- 
lar system may arise. The directing princi- 
ple, in both cases, is the love of the good of 
the state and of mankind, that total and ul- 
timate result of good on which it may be rea- 
sonable to calculate, after every deductior 
has been made of the evil that may, directly 
or indkectly, flow from the «trial. It is not 
enough, then, that there is a great and mani- 
fest defect in any part of the political sys- 
tem ; a source of evil as manifest p'erhaps as 
the evil itself. This may he sufficient to the 
demagogue, whose only object is to produce 
popu&r discontent 'with a system in which 
he has no part to act ; and who is, there- 
fore, rather pleased to discover the evil th^t 
may give a few animated periods to his elo- 
quence, than grieved at the miseries pn 
which so much of his logic and rhetoric de- 
pends. But, to the sincere lover of the hap- 
piness of the community, there must he not 
only the certainty Of eifisting evil, but an ob- 
vious facility, or at least a very high proba- 
bility of amendment ; and a probability^ of 
this, without an amount of accompanying 
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evil equal, or even nearly equal, to evil 
which he wishes to remove, before he will 
attempt a reformation that may be so peril- 
ous to the very happiness which it is his 
‘great ambition to promote. In calculating 
the results of good and evil, he will be care- 
ful too to make allowance for the influence 
of habit itself; and will consider an evil that 
is new, such as his wished reformation might 
possibly produce, as when all other circum- 
stances are the same, a greater evil than that 
which already exists, and to which the mind of 
the sufferer has learned, by long usage, to ac- 
commodate itself. Above all, he will make al- 1 
lowance for the possible fallacies of his own 
judgment. That others have not before re- 
garded as evil, that which appears to him to be 
evil, though not enough to alter his judgment, 
will at least be felt by him as a circumstance 
which should render caution in this case more 
necessary than it would have been, if there 
had before been no existing government; 
but all was to be the instant result of one 
act of legislation. 

The remarks which Dr. Smith has made 
on the peculiar danger of the reforming spi- 
rit in princes, in reference to this deduction 
from the amount of incitement to innovate, 
which the possible fallacy^ of our^ opinion 
should produce, — a possibility which they 
who are accustomed to constant obsequious- 
ness and adulation of all around, are not very 
ready to suspect, — are fully justified by the 
history, with very few exceptions, of all such 
attempts of royal or imperial reformers. 

it is upon this account,” he says, that 
of all political speculators, sovereign princes 
are by far the most dangerous. This arro- 
gance is perfectly familiar to them. They 
entertain no doubt of the immense superior- 
ity of their own judgment. When such im- 
perial and royal reformers, therefore, conde- 
scend to contemplate the constitution of the 
country wHch is committed to their govern- 
ment, they seldom see any thing so wrong m 
it as the obstructions which it may some- 
times oppose to the execution of their own 
will. They held in contempt the divine 
inaxim of Plato, and consider the state as 
piade for themselves, not themselves for the 
state. The great obj ect of their reformation, 
therefore, is to remove those obstructions, to 
peduce the authority of the nobility, to take 
away the privileges of cities and provinces, 
and to render both the greatest individuals, 
and the greatest orders of the state, as inca^ 
pable of opposing their commands, as the 
wesflcest and mQst insignificant.”* 

In these case?, however, it is not, I con- 
ceive, the mere arrogance of opinion of which 
Dr. Smith speaks, that renders princes such 
rash and rapid innpv^rs. Much of the 


tendency, I have no doubt, arises from the 
facility which they have found in executing 
the sm^er matters, which they are in- the 
hourly ^abit of willing and producing ; a fa- 
cility which they naturally extend to other 
matters, in which they suppose that all things 
will an-ange themselves as readily, according 
to their will, as the actions and looks of those 
whose courtly ministryrit is to do and look 
as they are ordered. They do not merely 
think themselves better movers of the ma- 
chinery than others, but the machinery^ of 
national happiness seems to them more sim- 
ple and easy of management than it is ; be- 
cause they have been able, in iimumerable 
cases, to produce the very object which they 
desired, in all the circumstances which they 
desired, or to prevent what they considered 
as an evil to themselves or others, in the very 
way in which it seemed to them necessary 
or most expedient to prevent it. They in- . 
novate, therefore, with a more fearless spirit, 
because they think that the political machine 
will readily produce whatever they wish it to 
produce ; or, at any rate, that the touch of a 
single spring, or the application of a weight 
to a single pulley, will be sufficient to put 
the machine in its former state, if the move- 
ment which they have attempted should be 
found ineffectual to produce that particular 
equilibrium, or disturbance of equihbrium, 
which they desired to effect by it. 

The reformations which alone a sincere 
patriot ^nk of attempting, must be pre- 
ceded, then, by much cautious examination 
of all the evils which the very desire of pro- 
ducing good, and good only, may often tend 
to occasion, almost as certainly as if the de- 
sire had had in view evil, and nothing more. 
I need not surely add, since it is of a moral 
duty I am treating, that the patriotic re- 
former will not be influenced by his own pri- 
vate views of ambition or factious disliKe ; 
though these, it must be confessed, are the 
great movers of far more than half of that 
declamatory eloquence on public abuses, 
which, as we cannot see the heart, is often 
honoured with the name of^ patriotism. 
“ Arsaces,” says Montesquieu, in his politi- 
cal romance of that name, Arsaces loved 
so much to preserve the laws and ancient 
customs of the Bactrians, that he trembled 
always at the very name of reform of abuses ; 
for he had often remarked, that every one 
called that law, which was conformable to 
his personal views, and called an abuse 
whatever was likely to thwart his own in- 
terests.” 

It is this hypocrisy of patriotism, which 
has been the most fatal of all evils to the 
reformation of a country. It is so easy to 
declaim against abuses, and so many personal 
objects may be attained by the declamation, 
that, to the unreflecting, it seems aimost a 
sort of logical victory for the defender o* 
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real abuses to ascribe to such ambitious or' 
sordid or factious motives the genuine ha- 
tred of corruption, and genuine love^of man, 
in those who oppose the evils by which 
the* defender of them exists. This imputa- 
tion of unworthy designs or wishes is one of 
the greatest, or rather, is truly the greatest 
evil which a patriot, who is at heart a pa- 
triot, has to dread. But it is an evil which, 
like all other evils that are personal to him- 
self, he is to brave, in that calm and tem- 
perate course of public virtue, in which he 
feels himself called to move. He loves, in- 
deed, the esteem of mankind much, but 
there is something which he loves still more; 
and he will not suffer the world to be miser- 
able, that he may run a little less risk of be- 
ing accoimted a hypocrite. 

I now, then, conclude the remarks which 
I had to offer on all the duties which we 
owe to others ; whether they relate to mere 
“abstinence from injury, or to positive bene- 
ficence ; and whether they relate to all the 
individuals of mankind, or merely to a limit- 
ed number of them that are connected with 
us by peculiar ties. 

I have treated, as you must have perceiv- 
ed, of our moral duties, with only few re- 
marks on what are commonly denominated 
rights ; for this best of reasons, that the 
terms right and duty are, in the strictest 
sense, in morality at least, corresponding and 
commensurable. Whatever service it is my 
duty to do to any one, he has a moral right 
to receive fi’om me : tWe is one moral emo- 
tion, one simple feeling of approvableness 
which constitutes to our heart, in the consid- 
eration of any action, the right or the duty, 
according as we view the agent, or him to 
whom his action relates. I do not speak at 
present, it is to be remembered, of the ad- 
ditional force of law as applied to particular 
m#al duties, a force which it may be expe- 
dient variously to extend or limit, but of the 
moral duties alone ; and in these, alike in 
every case, the moral duty implies a moral 
right, and the moral right a moral duty. 
When I say that it is my duty to perform a 
certain action, I mean nothing more than 
that if I do not perform it, I shall regard 
myself, and others will regard me, with mo- 
ral disapprobation. When I say that any 
one has a moral right to my performance of 
a certain action, do I mean any thing more 
than was said by me, in the former case ; or 
rather, do I not simply mean still, that if I 
do not perform the action, the feeling of 
moral disapprobation will arise in myself and 
others ? 

The laws, indeed, have made a distmction 
of our duties, enforcing the performance of 
gome of them, and not enforcing the perform- 
ance of others ; but this parti^ interference 
of law, useM as it is in the highest degree 
to the happiness of tjie world, does not alter 


the nature of the duties themselves, which, 
as resulting from the moral nature of man, 
preceded every legal institution. 

The facility of determining certain duties 
in all their circumstances, and the impossi- 
bility of determining others which vary with 
circumstances that cannot be made the sub- 
jects of judicial inquiry, and into which, for 
the general tranquillity of a state, it would 
not be expedient to make a nice inquiry, even 
though they could be made subjects of it, 
have been, of course, the great reason for 
which certain duties only are enforced bylaw, 
and others left to the morality of individuals 
themselves. It is easy, at least in most cases, 
and in all cases comparatively easy, to as- 
certain the obligation to the duties ranked 
together under the name justice, — ^the duties 
of abstaining from positive injury of every 
sort, and of fulfilhng precise conventional en- 
gagements. It would not be easy to ascer- 
tain, in like manner, what number of inju- 
ries, on the part of a benefactor, lessened, and 
perhaps destroyed altogether, the obligation 
to a grateful return of services for some early 
benefit received ; and an inquiry into such 
circumstances, as it might extend to many 
of the most delicate and confidential trans- 
actions of a long hfe, would,' as inquisitorial, 
be productive of more evil, than it could be 
productive of good, as judicial. Gratitude, 
therefore, is left, and wisely left, to the free 
moral sentiments of mankind : justice is en- 
forced b^ the united power of the state. 

On this very simple distinction of duties 
which the law enforces, and of those which, 
for obvious reasons, it does not attempt to 
enforce, and on this alone, as I conceive, is 
founded the division of perfect and imperfect 
rights, which is so favourite a division with 
writers in jurisprudence, and with those ethi- 
cal writers whose systems, from the prevail- 
ing studies and habits of the time, were in 
a great measure vitiated by the technicalities 
of law. The very use of these terms, how- 
ever, has unfortunately led to the belief, that 
in the rights themselves, as moral rights, 
there is a greater or less degree of perfection 
or moral incumbency, when ft is evident that 
morally there is no such distinction ; or, I 
may say even, that if there were any such 
distinction, the rights which are legally per- 
fect would be often of less powerful moral 
force than rights which are legally said to be 
imperfect. There is no one, I conceive, who 
would not feel more remorse, a deeper sense 
of moral impropriety, in having suffered his 
benefactor, to whom he owed all his affluence, 
to perish in a prison for some petty debt, 
than if he had failed in the exact performance 
of some trifling conditions of a contract, ii> 
the terms which ha knew well that the law 
would hold to he definite and of perfect ob- 
ligation. 

It is highly important, tl^erefore, for yotyc 
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clear views in ethics, that you shoul-d see dis- 
tinctly the nature of this difference, to which 
you must meet with innumerable allusions, 
and allusions that involve an obscurity, which 
could not have been felt, but for the unfor- 
tunate ambiguity of the phrases employed 
to distinguish rights that are easily determin- 
able by law, and therefore enforced by it, 
from nghts which are founded on circum- 
stances less easily determinable, and there- 
fore not attempted to be enforced by legal 
authority. 

It IS, as I have said, on the one simple 
feeling of moral approvableness, that every 
duty, and therefore every right, is founded. 
All rights are morally perfect; because, 
wherever there is a moral duty to another 
living being, there is a moral right in that 
other ; and where there is no duty, there is 
no right. There is as little an imperfect right 
in any moral sense, as there is in logic an 
imperfect truth or falsehood. 

Actions of which the right is clearly de- 
terminable in all its circumstances, or may 
be imagined at least to be clearly determina- 
ble, the law takes under its cognizance. But, 
into the greater number of our virtues or 
vices, it makes no judicial inquiry. And 
though it might seem, oti first reflection, to 
be more advantageous, if aU which is moral- 
ly due to us, might have been judicially 
claimed, it is well that so many virtues are 
left at our own disposal. But for this free- 
dom from legal compulsion, there could be no 
virtue, at least no virtue which could to others 
be a source of delight, however gratif 3 ung the 
conscious disinterestedness might be to the 
breast of the individual. What pleasure 
could we derive from the ready services of af- 
fection, if the failure of one of them would 
have subjected the delinquent to personal 
punishment; if we could not distinguish, 
therefore, the kindness of the heart, from the 
selfish semblance of it which it was prudence 
to assume, and if the delightful society under 
the domestic roof had thus been converted 
into a college of students of domestic law, 
calculating smiles and proportioning every 
tone of tenderness to the strict requisitions 
of the statute-book ? 


LECTURE XCII 

or THE EXJSTEKCE OF THE DEITY. 

My last Lecture, Oentlemen, brought to a 
conclusion my remaiiss on the various moral 
relations which, coijnect every individual of 
mankind with every other individual, some 
by ties of peculiar interest, but aU by the ob- 
ligation of benevolent wishes and of benevo^ 
lent efforts, when it is in our power to free 
i&ven a stranger from suffering, or to afford 


him any gratification which he could not have 
enjoyed but for us. 

The ^ethical inquiries which have of late 
engaged us, may be considered, then, as de- 
velopements of one great truth, which it is 
impossible for man to consider too often; 
that he does not enter life to be an idle spec- 
tator of the magnificence of the universe, and 
of the living beings like himself that dwell 
with him on that globe r which is his tempo- 
rary home, but that he has duties to perform 
as well as pleasures to enjoy and pains to 
avoid ; that he has it in his power to relieve 
the sufferings of others and to augment their 
happiness, and that, having this power, he 
must he an object of approbation to himself, 
if he use it for those noble purposes, or of 
disapprobation to himself, if he neglect to use 
it ; still more, if, instead of merely neglect- 
ing the happiness of others, he exert himself, 
intentionally, to lessen it, and add to the suf-^ 
ferings that exist in the world, independently 
of him, the sufferings which it is in his power 
to inflict on others, and the more dreadful 
sufferings of remorse and despair that must 
be felt by his own guilty heart. 

I should now, in regular order, proceed to 
the consideration of that propriety of con- 
duct with respect to the individual which 
constitutes what has been termed our duty 
to ourselves. But, as this inquiry involves 
chiefly the consideration of happiness, and 
as so much of human happiness has relation 
to our notions of the Divinity and our pro- 
spects of immortal life, it seems to me bet- 
ter, upon the whole, to deviate in a slight 
degree from our regular plan, and to give 
our attention, first, to those great subjects, 
before entering on the inquiry which must 
have relation to them. 

^ We have already considered man in va- 
rious aspects ; as a sensitive being, capable of 
being affected by the things around him, 2nd 
deriving from them not pleasure, and paifi, 
and sustenance merely, but the elements of 
his knowledge ; as an intellectual being, ca- 
pable of discovering the relations of things, 
comparing, generalizing, fonning systems of 
truth, and almost creating worlds of fiction 
that arise with tne semblance of truth at the 
mere will of his fancy ; and, lastly, as a mo- 
ral agent, connected with other moral agents, 
by ties that are innumerable as the living 
objects to whom they relate. We have now 
to consider the more important relation, 
which, as a created and dependent, but im- 
mortal being, he bears to that supreme be- 
ing, who is the great source of all exist- 
ence. 

On this subject, that comprehends the 
sublimest of all the truths which man is per- 
mitted to attain, the benefit of revelation 
may be conceived to render every inquiry 
superfluous, which does not flow from it. 
But to those who are blessed with a clears 
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er illumination, it cannot be uninteresting to 
trace the fainter lights, which in the dark- 
ness of so many gloomy ages, amid *the op- 
pression of tyi’anny in various forms, and of 
superstition more afflicting than t3nanny it- 
self, could preserve, still dimly visible to man, 
that viitue which he was to love, and that 
Creator whom he was to adore. Nor can 
it be without profit, even to their better 
faith, to find all nature thus concurring, as to 
its most important truths, with revelation it- 
self ; and every thing living and inanimate 
announcing that high and holy one, of whose 
perfections they have been privileged with 
d more splendid manifestation. 

We have to consider, then, not the tie 
which connects man with his parents only, 
and with that race of mortal ancestors by 
whom a frail existence has been successively 
transmitted from those who lived for a few 
.feeble years, to those who lived afterwards 
for a few feeble years, but that far nobler 
principle of union, by which he is connected 
with him who has existed for ever, the Cre- 
ator of the imiverse, and the Preserver of 
that universe which he has created. The 
inquiry into the existence of the noblest of 
beings, into the existence of him to whom 
we look as the source of every thing which 
we enjoy and admire, is itself surely the no- 
blest of all the inquiries on which man can 
enter ; and the feehngs with which we en- 
ter on it should be of a kind that is suitable 
to the contemplation of a nature so noble, 
even as possibly existing. “Si intramus 
templa compositi,” says an eloquent pagan 
writer when beginning an inquiry into some 
of the mere works of God, “ si ad sacrificium 
accessuri vultum submittimus, si in omne 
argumentum modestiae fingimur; quanto 
hoc magis faeere debemus, cum de sidenbus, 
de^tellis, de deorum natura disputamus, ne 
qiM temere, ne quid impudenter, aut igno- 
rSlntes affirmemus, aut scientes mentiamur.”* 

The universe exhibits indisputable marks 
of design, and is therefore not self-existing, I 
but the work of a designing mind. There 
exists, then, a great designing mind. Such 
is the first truth with respect to the indica- 
tion of divinity in the universe, to which I 
would direct your attention. 

If the world had been without any of its 
present adaptation of parts to parts, only a 
mass of matter, irregular in form, and qui- 
escent, — and if we could conceive ourselves, 
with all our faculties as vigorous as now, con- 
templating such an irregular and quiescent 
mass, without any thought of the order dis- 
played in our own mental frame, I am far 
from contending that, in such circumstances, 
with nothing before us that could be con- 
sidered as indicative of a particular design, 


we should have been led to the conception 
of a Creator. On the contrary, I conceive 
the abstract arguments which have been ad- 
duced to show that it is impossible for mat- 
ter to have existed from eternity, by reason- 
ings on what has been termed necessary 
existence, and the incompatibility of this 
necessary existt nee with the qualities of mat- 
ter, to be relics of the mere verbal logic of 
the schools, as little capable of producing 
conviction as any of the wildest and most 
absurd of the technical scholastic reasonings 
on the properties or supposed properties of 
entity and nonentity. Eternal existence, 
the existence of that which never had a be- 
ginning, must always be beyond our distinct 
comprehension, whatever the eternal object 
may be, material or mental ; and as much 
beyond our comprehension in the one case 
as in the other, though it is impossible for 
us to doubt that some being, material or 
mental, must have been etemtd, if any thing 
exists. 

Had there e’er been nought, nought still had been ; 

Eternal these must be-f 

In the circumstances supposed, however, 
it is very probable that if we formed any 
thought at all upon the subject, we should 
have conceived the rude qmescent mass to 
have been itself eternal, as, indeed, seems to 
have been the universal opinion of the an- 
cient philosophers, with respect to the mat- 
ter of the universe, even though they ad- 
mitted the existence of divine beings as 
authors of that beautiful regularity which we 
perceive. The mass alone would have been 
visible, — creation, as a fact, unknown to our 
experience, — and in the mass itself, nothing 
which could be regarded as exhibiting traces 
of an operating mind. 

But though matter, as an unformed mass, 
existing without relation of parts, would not, 
I conceive, of itself have suggested the no- 
tion of a Creator, — since in every hypothesis, 
something material or mentffl must have ex- 
isted uncaused, and mere existence, there- 
fore, is not necessarily a mark of previous 
causation, unless we take for granted an in- 
finite series of causes, — ^it is very different 
when the mass of matter’ is considered as 
possessing proportions and obvious relations 
of parts to each other, relations which do 
not exist merely in separate pairs, but many 
of which concur in one more general relation, 
and many of these again, in relations more 
general still. In short, when the whole uni- 
verse seems to present to us, on whatever 
part of it we may look, exactly the same ap- 
pearances as it would have presented if its 
parts had been arranged intentionally, for the 
purpose of producing the results which are 


‘ » Seneca, Naturales Quaestiones, lib. vii. cap. xxx. 
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now perceived, — ^when these appearances of 
adaptation are not in a few objects out of 
many, but in every thing that meets our 
view, and innumerable, therefore, as the in- 
numerable objects that constitute to us the 
universe, we feel an absolute impossibility 
of supposing that so many appearances of 
design exist without design ; an impossibility 
against which it may not be difficult to ad- 
duce words in the form of argument, but 
which it would be as difficult to endeavour 
not to feel, as to divest ourselves of that very 
capacity of reasoning to which the negative 
argument must be addressed. It would be 
absurd to attempt to state how many pro- 
portions may coexist, and yet be imagined 
by us not to imply necessanly any design in 
the production of them. A few types, for 
example, may be thrown loosely together, 
and some of them may form a word. This 
we can believe, without any suspicion of con- 
trivance. If many such words, however, 
were to be thrown together, we should sus- 
pect contrivance, and would believe contriv- 
ance, with the most undoubting conviction, 
if a multitude of types were to be found, thus 
forming one regular and continued poem. 
This instance, I may remark by the way, is 
one which is used by Cicero ; though it is 
one which we should little have expected to 
find in an ancient wi'iter, in ages when the 
blessing of the art of printing was unknown. 
In speaking of the opinion of those who con- 
tend that the universe was formed by a for- 
tuitous concourse of atoms, he says, Hoc 
# qui existimat fieri potuisse, non intelhgo, 
cur non idem putet, si innuraerabiles unius 
et viginti formae literarum, vel aureae vel 
qualeslibet, ahqud conjiciantur, posse ex his 
in terram excussis, annales Ennii ut deinceps 
legi possent effici ; quod nescio, an, ne in 
uno quidem versu, possit tantum valere for- 
tuna,”* 

Such is our nature, then, that it would 
seem as truly impossible that a number of 
types thrown together, should form the Iliad 
or Odyssey, as that they should form Homer 
himself. We^might assert, indeed, that it 
was by chance that each type had found 
its way into its proper place; hut, in as- 
serting this, our understanding would belie 
our sceptical assertion. A certain continued 
series of relations is believed by us to imply 
contrivance, as truly as the sensations pro- 
duced in us are conceived to imply the exist- 
ence of corresponding sensible qualities in 
the object without ; or as any conclusion in 
reasoning itself is felt to be virtually contain- 
ed in the premises which evolve it The 
great question is, whether, in the universe, 
there be any such continued series of rela^. 
tions? 


De Nature Dcoxuin, lib. ii. p. 509. Ernest. Lend. 


Strange as it may seem, that, by knowing 
more and more fully all the uses which the 
different paits of the universe fulfil, we 
should he less disposed to think of the con- 
trivance which those concunmg uses indi- 
cate, the fact is certain. As often as we do 
think of them, indeed, in relation to their 
origin, and say within ourselves, is this ad- 
mirable seeming arrangement fortuitous or 
the work of design ? wp feel more profound- 
ly, that there must have been contrivance, in 
proportion as we have discovered more traces 
of harmony in the disposition of the parti 
subservient to certain uses. But still w4 
think of these less frequently, merely because 
they have often been before us. We have 
all some particular objects on which we are 
intent, of pleasure, or business, or what at 
least we take to be business. It requires 
some astonishment, therefore, to make us 
pause and suspend our thoughts, which we^ 
have already given to some other object ; and 
astonishment requires, that the object which 
excites it should he new. If it had been 
possible for the generations of mankind to 
have existed in society in a world of dark- 
ness, and that splendid luminary, by the re- 
gular appearances of which we now date oiii 
existence, had suddenly arisen on the earth, 
how immediately would it have suspended 
every project and passion, all those projects, 
and passions, and frivolities, which fill our 
hearts at present with their own petty ob- 
jects, so as scarcely to leave room for a sin- 
gle better thought. The gayest trifler would, 
for an instant, have ceased to be a trifler. 
The most ambitious courtly sycophant, who 
had been creeping for years round the throne, 
labouring to supplant rivals whom he never 
had seen, with the same assiduity as that 
with which competitors for royal favour, in 
a world of sunshine, labour to supplant ri- 
vals whom they have seen, would Save 
thought of something more tdian of himself 
and them at such a moment. The very 
atheists of such a world, whose chief amuse- 
ment, in their blindness, had been the ingen- 
uity of proving tj^^t the world must have ex- 
isted for ever, as it existed then, would al- 
most have felt, on such an appearance, that 
there is a Power which can create, and would 
have been believers in that power, for some 
moments at least, though they might have 
; hastened, as soon as their superstitious fear 
permitted them, to accommodate the new 
phenomenon to their system. The sudden 
appearance, then, of the sun, as it rose in all 
Its magnificence, on beings who had never 
before enjoyed a single ray of its profusion of 
splendour, would have led every heart to 
think of some mighty Power that had form- 
ed it. It would have produced that great ef- 
fect, which Lucretius and Petronius, taking 
a casual concomitant for the cause, very 
fal'ielv ascribe to fear, but which is. in truth. 
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the effect of that admiration of the great and 
new, which may be combined with fear, 
though not necessarily, as it may.be com- 
bn^ed with feelings of a very different kind. 

Pnmus m orbe Deos feat timor , ardua coelo 
Fulminaquumcaderent, discussaque moenia flammis, 
Atque ictus flagraret Athos. 

Fear of supernatural power, in such a case, 

It is very evident, must be the effect of pre- 
vious belief of the existence of that Power 
which IS feared, for no one can fear that 
which he does not conceive to exist. It was 
:]0t the fear, therefore, but the previous ad- 
miration of the new phenomenon, which, in 
Petronius’s sense, “ made the Gods and 
Jmt for this admiration of what was new and 
great, the fear of the thunderbolt could as lit- 
tle have produced fear of a Divine Being, 
before unknown and unsuspected, as the fear 
of bekig burnt to death when our house was 
^ on fire, could, of itself, have suggested the 
notion of a Divinity. 

The sudden appearance of the sun, then, 
in a case like that which I have supposed, 
would have led every mind to some thought 
as to its origin. It would have indicated 
power of some sort. But the sun would 
have gone down ; and, though there might 
be some little hope that what had once ap- 
peared might reappear, it could have been on- 
ly a slight hope. The night once passed, 
however, it would return in its former mag- 
nificence; and, after a few successions of 
days and nights, its regularity would add to 
the previoijs conception of power, some con- 
ception of corresponding order, in the power 
whatever it might be, which sent it forth 
with so much regularity. Such would have 
been our feelmgs, if we had not known the 
sun ever since we remember existence. Its 
rising and setting are now, as it were, a part 
of our own life. We arrange the labours of 
tft day, so as to bnng them to a conclusion 
before the darkness with which evening is to 
close ; and we lie down at night full of pro- 
jects for the morning, with perfect reliance 
that the light w^hich guided us dunng the 
past day, will guide us equally in that which 
is soon to shine upon us. Yet this very cir- 
cumstance, the regularity with which the sun 
has appeared to distribute to us its innumer- 
able blessings, a regularity which gives to the 
splendid phenomenon itself more indubitable 
marks of the power which is its source, is the 
circumstance that prevents us from thinking 
of this divine source. Sed assiduitate quo- 
tidiana,” says Cicero, et consuetudine ocu- 
lorum, assuescunt animi, neque admirantur, 
neque requirunt rationes earum return, quas 
semper vident ; proinde quasi novitas nos ma- 
gis qnam magnitudo rerum, debeat ad exqui- 
rendas cansas excitare.”* 


Even if, when we first beheld the wonder- 
ful appearances of nature, our faculties had 
been such as they are when matured in after- 
life, though the phenomenon must, of course, 
have become equally familiar to us, we should 
still have retained some impression of those 
feelings which the aspect of the universe must 
have excited m us when we first entered in- 
to this world of glory. “ The miracles o! 
nature,” says Diderot, ‘‘ are exposed to our 
eyes, long before we have reason enough to 
derive any light from them. If we entered 
the world with the same reason which we 
carry with us to an opera, the first time that 
we enter a theatre, — and if the curtain of 
the universe, if I may so term it, were to be 
rapidly drawn up, struck with the grandeur 
of every thing which we saw, and all the ob- 
vious contrivances exhibited, we should not 
he capable of refusing our homage to the 
Eternal power which had prepared for us 
such a spectacle. But who thinks of mar- 
velling at what he has seen for fifty years ? 
What multitudes are there, who wholly oc- 
cupied with the care of obtaining subsistence, 
have no time for speculation : the rise of the 
sun is only that which calls them to toil, and 
the finest night in all its softness, is mute to 
them, or tells them only that it is the hour 
of repose. ”f 

"V^en we read, for the first time, the ac- 
count which Adam gives to the angel of his 
feelings, when, with faculties such as we have 
supposed, and every thing new before him, 
he found himself in existence in that happy 
scene of Paradise which Milton has describe 
ed, we are apt to thinks that the poet has re* 
presented him as beginning too soon to reason 
with respect to the power to which he must 
have owed his existence ; and yet, if we de- 
duct the influence of long familiarity, and 
suppose even a mind less vigorous than that 
of Adam, but with faculties such as exist 
now only in mature life, to be placed in the 
first moment of existence in such a scene, we 
shall find, the more we reflect on the situa- 
tion, that the individual scarcely could fail to 
philosophize in the same m^ner. 

As new wak’d from soundest sleep. 

Soft on the flow’ry herb I found me laid. 

In balmy sweat, which, with his beams the sun 
Soon dry'd, and on the reeking moisture fed. 

Strait toward heaven my wond’nng eyes I turn'd. 
And gaz’d awhile the ample sky, tul rais’d 
By quick instinctive motion, up I sprung. 

As ttutherward endeavouring, and unrignt 
Stood on my feet. About me round I saw 
Hin, dale, and shady woods, and sunny plains. 

And liquid lapse of murmuring streams : by these 
Creatures that hv’d and mov’d, or walk’d or flew. 
Birds on the branches warbling : all thlnM smil’d ; 
With fragrance, and with my my heart overflow’d. 
Myself I then perus’d, and limb by hmb 
Survey’d, and sometimes went, and sometimes ran. 
With supple joints, as hvely vigour led : 

But who I was, or whence, or from what cause. 
Knew not ; to speak I tried, and forthwith spake. 
My tongue obej^d, Snd readily could name 


t GEuvre* de Diderot, tome 1. p. 100. Anut 1774 
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Whate’er I saw. Tliou sun, said I, fair light ! 

And thou, enlighten’d earth, so fresh and gay. 

Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods, and ^ains. 

And ye that live and move, fair creatures, tell. 

Tell, if ye saw, how came I thus, how here; 

Not of myself ; by some great Maker then. 

In goodness and in power pre-eminent; 

Ten me how may 1 know him, how adore. 

From whom I have, that thus I move and hve. 

And feel that I am happier than I know.* 

Kefined as this reasoning may seem in 
euch circumstances of new existence, it seems 
to us refined only because, on imagining the 
situation of our first Parent, it is difficult for 
us to divest ourselves of long-accustomed 
feelings, and to suppose in his vigorous mind 
the full influence of that pnmary vivid admi- 
ration which we have never felt, because our 
minds had become accustomed to the sub- 
lime magnificence of the woild before they 
were capable of feeling the delightful wonder 
which, if it had been felt by us as he who is 
so poetically described must have felt it, 
would have led us too to reason m the same 
manner, and to feel perhaps that instant gra- 
titude to which his tongue was so ready to 
give utterance. 

All the impression then, which the won- 
ders of nature would produce upon us, as 
new, is of course lost to us now. What 
would have foiced itself upon us, without re- 
flection, requires now an effort of refllection. 
But, when we make the reflection, the con- 
trivance does not appear to us less irresisti- 
bly marked. We have, indeed, many more 
proofs of such ^contrivance, than we could 
possibly have had, bul; for that experience 
which has been to them every day. 

If a multitude pf^arts, all manifestly re- 
lating to each other, and producing a result 
which itself has as manifest a relation to the re- 
sults of other proportions, cannot be observ- 
ed by us without an irresistible impression of 
design ; if it is impossible for us to conceive 
that nine millions of alphabetic characters 
could fall of themselves into a treatise or a 
poem ; that all the pictures, I will not say 
in the whole world, but even the few which 
are to he found in a single gallery, were the 
product of a number of colours thrown at 
random from a brush upon canvass ; that a 
city, with all its distinct houses, and all the 
distinct apartments in those houses, and all 
the implements of domestic use which those 
apartments contain, could not have existed 
without some designing mind, and some 
hands that fashioned the stone and the wood, 
and performed all the other operations ne- 
cessary for erecting and adorning the differ- 
ent edifices ; if it be easier for us to believe 
that our senses deceived us in exhibiting to 
' us such a city, — and that there was truly no- 
thing seen by us,— than to believe that the 
houses ejdsted of themoelves without any 


♦ Paradise Lost, book viii.v, 253—582. 


contrivance ; the only question, as lhave al- 
ready said, is, whether the universe itself ex- 
hibits such combinations of parts relating to 
each other, as the poem, the picture, ,the 
city, or any other object for which we find 
it necessary to have recourse to designing skill 
It is quite evident that, in such a case as 
this, all abstract reasoning is supeifluous. 
We have not to investigate the relation 
which harmony of parts^ bears to design, or 
to enter into nice disquisitions on the theory 
of probabilities. We are addressing men, 
and we address therefore beings to whom 
doubt of such a relation is impossible, who 
require no abstract reasoning to be convinced 
that the Iliad of Homer, or Euclid’s Ele- 
ments of Geometry, could not be formed by 
any loose and casual apposition of alphabetic 
characters after characters, and who, for the 
same reason, must believe that any similar 
order implies similar design. If this con-^ 
nexion of a regular series of relations with 
some regulating mind, is not felt, there is at 
least as much reason to suspect that any ab- 
stract reasoning on probabilities ^vill be as 
little felt, since every reasoning roust assume 
a principle itself unproved, and as little imi- 
versal as such belief in such circumstances. 
Still more superfluous must be all those rea- 
sonings with respect to the existence of the 
Deity, from the nature of certain conceptions 
of our mind, independent of the phenomena of 
design, which are commonly termed reason- 
ings a priori ,' — reasonings that, if strictly an- 
alyzed, are found to proceed on some as- 
sumption of the very truth for which they 
contend, and that, instead of throwing addi- 
tional light on the argument for a Creator of 
the universe, have served only to throw on it 
a sort of darkness, by leading us to conceive 
that there must be some obscurity in truths 
which could give occasion to reasoning so 
obscure. God, and the world which heSas 
formed — these are our great objects. EveJy 
thing which we strive to place between these 
is nothing. We see the universe, and, see- 
ing it, we believe in its Maker. It is the 
universe, therefore, which is our argument, 
and our only argument ; and, as it is power- 
ful to convince us, God is, or is not, an ob- 
ject of our belief. 

If proportion, order, subserviency to cer- 
tain uses that are themselves subservient to 
other uses, and these to others, in a regular 
series, be then what it is impossible for us 
to consider, without the belief of design, 
what is the universe but a spectacle of such 
relations in every part? From the great 
masses that roll through space, to the slight- 
est atom that forms one of their impercepti- 
ble elements, every thing is conspiring for 
some purpose. I shall not speak of the rela- 
tions of the planetary motions to each other ; 
of the mutu^ relations of the various parts 
of our globe • of the different animals of the 
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different elements, in the conformity of their 
structure to the qualities of the elements 
which they inhabit ; of man himself, in all the 
nice adaptations of his organs, for purposes 
whJfch the anatomist and physiologist may 
explain to us in more learned language, but 
which even the vulgar, who know only the 
thousandth part, or far less than the thou- 
sandth part, of the wonders of their own 
frame, yet see sufficiently, to be convinced of 
an arrangement whidh the physiologist sees 
iQore fully, but does not believe more un- 
doubtingly. To these splendid proofs, it is 
scarcely necessary to do more than to allude. 
But, when we think of the feeblest and most 
nsignificant of living things — the minutest 
insect, which it requires a microscope to dis- 
cover ; when we think of it, as a creature, 
having limbs that move it from place to place, 
nourished by little vessels, that bear to every 
fibre of its frame some portion of the food 
'which other organs have rendered fit for 
serving the purposes of nutrition, — ^having 
senses, as quick to discern the objects that 
bear to it any relative magnitude, as ours, 
and not merely existing as a hvmg piece of 
most beautiful mechanism, but having the 
power which no mere mechanism, however 
beautiful, ever had, of multiplying its own 
existence, by the production of living ma- 
chines exactly resembling itself, in all the 
beautiful organic lelations that are clustered 
as it were in its little frame ; when we think 
of all the proofs of contrivance which are 
thus to be found m what seems to us a sin- 
gle atom, or less than a single atom, and 
when we think of the myriads of mjnriads 
of such atoms which inhabit even the 
smallest portion of that earth which is it- 
self but an almost invisible atom, compared 
with the great system of the heavens, what 
a combination of simplicity and grandeur do 
w^erceive ! It is one universal design, or 
an infinity of designs *. nothing seems to us 
little, because ’nothing is so little as not to 
proclaim that omnipotence which made it ; 
and, I may say too, that nothing seems to us 
great in itself, because its very grandeur 
speaks to us of* that immensity before which 
all created greatness is scarcely to be per- 
ceived. 

On particular arguments of this kind, that 
are as innumerable as the things which exist, 
I feel that it is quite idle to dwell. Those 
whom a single organized being, or even a 
single organ, such as the eye, the ear, the 
hand, does not convince of the being of a 
God, — ^who do not see him, not more in the 
social order of human society, than m a sin- 
gle instinct of animals, producing uncon- 
sciously a result that is necessary for their 
continued existence, and yet a result which 
they cannot have foreknown, — will not see 
aim in all the innumerable instances that 
might be crowded together by philosophers 


and theologians. If, then, such be our na- 
ture,^ that regularity of paits subservient to 
certain uses, impresses us necessarily with a 
feeling of previous contrivance, we speak 
agamst the conviction of om own heart as 
often as we affect to shelter ourselves in the 
use of a frivolous word, and say, of all the 
contrivance of the universe, that it is only 
the result of chance, — of chance to which it 
would seem to tis absurd to ascribe the far 
humbler traces of intellect that are to be 
found in a poem, or a treatise of philosophy. 
What should we think of any one who should 
ascribe to chance the combinations of letters” 
that form the Principia of Nevrton ! and is 
the world which Newton described less glo- 
riously indicative of wisdom than the mere 
description? The word chance, m such a 
case, may be regarded as expressive only of 
unwilling assent. It is a word easily pro- 
nounced, but it is nothing more. 

“ How long,” says Tillotson, in one of his 
Sermons, “ might twenty thousand blind 
men, which should be sent out from the se - 
veral remote parts of England, wander up 
and down before they would all meet upon 
Salisbury Plains, and fall into rank and file 
in the exact order of ail army? And yet 
this is muc^ more easy to be imagined, than 
how the innumerable blind parts of matter 
should rendezvous themselves into a world. 
A man that sees Henry the Seventh’s chapel 
at Westminster, might, with as good reason, 
maintain, (yea, with much better, consider- 
ing the vast difference betvfixt that little 
structure and the huge fabric of the world,) 
that It was never contfwed or built by any 
man, but that the stones did by chance grow 
into those cutious figures into which they 
seem to have been cut and graven ; and that 
upon a time (as tales usually begin) the ma- 
terials of that budding, the stone, mortar, 
timber, iron, lead, and glass, happily met to- 
gether, and very fortunately ranged them- 
selves into that delicate order in which we 
see them now so close compacted, that it 
must be a very great chance that parts them 
again. What would the world think of a 
man that should advance such an opinion as 
this, and vmte a book for it ? If they would 
do him right, they ought to look upon him as 
mad 5 but yet with a little more reason than 
any man can have to say that the world was 
made by chance.”* . 

The world, then, was made: there is a 
designmg Power which formed it, — a Power 
whose own admirable nature explams what- 
ever is admirable on earth, and leaves to us, 
instead of the wonder of ignorance, that 
wonder of knowledge and veneration which 
is not astonishment, but love and awe. 

The impious,”, says an eloquent French 
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wiiter, *^are struck with the glory of princes 
and conquerors that found the little empires 
of this earth ; and they do not feel the 
omnipotence of that hand which laid the 
foundations of the universe. They admire 
the skill and the industry of woikmen, who 
erect those palaces which a storm may throw 
down ; and they will not acknowledge wis- 
dom, in the arrangements of that infinitely 
more superb work which the revolutions of 
ages have respected, and must continue to 
respect till he who made it shall will it to 
pass away. In vain, however, do they boast 
that they do not see God; it is because 
they seek him, who is perfect holiness, in a 
heart that is depraved by its passions. But 
they have only to look out of themselves, 
and they will find him eveiywhere: the 
whole earth will announce to them its 
maker ; and if they refuse still their assent, 
their own corrupted heart will be the only 
thing in the universe which does not pro- 
claim the author of its being,”* 

So completely do we feel this universal 
assent of nature, in acknowledging the exist- 
ence of its author, that w'e enter readily into 
those poetic personifications which animate 
every object, and c^l on them to mingle as 
it were in worship with mankind. 

To Him, ye vocal gales 

Breathe soft, whose spirit in your freshness breathes ’ 
O talk of Hun m solitary glooms, 

Where, o’er the rock, the scarcely waving pine 
Pills the brown shade with a religious awe. 

And ye, whose bolder note is heard afar. 

Who shake the astonish’d world, lift high to Heaven 
The impetuous song, and say, from whom you rage. 
His praise, ye brooks, attune, ye trembling nils. 
And let me catch it, as I muse along. 

Ye headlong torrents, rapid and profound ; 

Ye softer floods, that lead the humid maze 
Along the vale , — and thou, majestic mam, 

A secret world of wonders in thyself, 

Sound His stupendous praise, whose greater voice 
Or bids you roar, or bids your roarings fall-f 

To that power which we thus call on 
them to attest, they all truly bear witness. 
We assign to them feelings which they have 
not, indeed, as much as we assign to them a 
toice which they have not ; but, so strong 
Is the evidence of mind which they bear, 
that it seems fis if we merely give them a 
voice expressing, in our language, what they 
mutely feel. 


LECTURE XCIIL 

or THE, EXISTENCE, — THE UNITY, — ^THE OM- 
NISCIENCE, — ^THE OMNIPOTENCE, — ^AND THE 
GOODNESS or THE DEITY. 

My last Lecture, Gentlemen, Was em- 
ployed in considering the evidence which the 
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frame of nature exhibits, of the being of its 
divine Author. 

Of this there appears to me to be only 
one argument which can produce conviction, 
but that an argument so irresistible, as to” 
correspond, in its influence on the mind, 
with the power of him whose existence it 
forces even the most reluctant to acknow- 
ledge. The arguments commonly termed 
metaphysical, on this subject, 1 have always 
regarded as absolutely void of force, unless 
in as far as they proceed on a tacit assump- 
tion of the physical argument ; and, indeed, 
it seems to me no small corroborative proof 
of the force of this physical argument, that 
its remaining impiession on our mind has 
been sufficient to save us from any doubt as 
to that existence, which the obscure and 
laborious reasonings a priori, in support of it. 
would have led us to doubt rather than to 
believe. 

The universe is that which shows the ex-^ 
istence of the Author of the universe. It 
exhibits a harmony of relations, to perceive 
which is to perceive design ; that is to say, 
it IS impossible for us to perceive them with- 
out feeling immediately, that the harmony 
of parts with parts, and of their results with 
each other, must have had its origin in some 
designing mind. I did not conceive it ne- 
cessary to occupy much of your time in trac- 
ing the various relations of this soi t which 
the universe presents, in the small as in the 
great, in the simple as in the complicated, 
for there is no need to exhibit a multitude 
of contrivances to prove a contriver. Nec 
avis pennulam,” says St. Austin, “ nec her- 
bae flosculum, nec arboris folium, sine par- 
tium suarum convenientia reliquit.” It is 
pleasing, indeed, to trace, in eveiy part of 
the creation, the wisdom by which it was 
created, as often as any new proof of bene- 
ficent intention is discovered by us, in sCne 
part, of which the uses were bejfore unknowc ; 
but it is pleasing, only from the accession 
which is thus made to our physical know- 
ledge, and from the inteiest which we feel 
in contemplating the works of a Power which 
we love, not from any stronger faith which 
we thence derive in the existence of that 
Power. He who can examine anatomically, 
I will not say the whole fi-ame of a single or- 
ganized being, but even a single organ, and 
not perceive design, — ^who can look, for ex- 
ample, at the different parts of the eye, and 
believe that they exist as they are, without 
any adaptation to the light which they re- 
fract, and to the sentient mind ; who can 
see the bony socket which defends so pre- 
cious an organ from external violence, the 
flexible covering in the lid, which can be 
raised or depressed at pleasure, that preserves' 
it from injuries of a different* kind, the appa- 
ratus for preparing a due quantity of moisture 
to lubricate the ball, and the conduit for car* 
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rying away all superfluous moisture, the mus- 
cles that enable us to vary at our pleasure 
the field of vision, by giving ready motion to 
the visual orb, and the soft cushion oh which 
it r^ts, that these motions, however swift, 
may be performed without injury, — ^who, af- 
ter observing these various provisions that 
are merely external to it, considers what it 
is which IS to be found within the little orb 
itself, the wonderful apparatus, by which the 
rays of light from a v7ide field, that compre- 
hends in it objects at many distances, are all 
made to converge, so as to form one distinct 
image on the small expansion of the optic 
nerve, and the apparatus as wonderful, by 
which the quantity of light admitted or ex- 
cluded is tempered to the delicate sensibility 
of the nerve, and this, not tardily at our bid- 
ding, since the injury might then be done be- 
fore we were able to know the danger, but 
instantly, without our volition, and even 
without our knowledge that any such pro- 
cess is taking place, — ^he who can consider 
the small compass within which so many 
wonders are condensed, and ascribe to 
chance, what, if invented by a human being, 
he could not fail to regard as the noblest in- 
strument which wdsdom, in all its ingenuity, 
had ever invented, may indeed be an atheist ; 
but such an atheist would continue an atheist, 
though the whole wonders of the living and 
inanimate imi verse were exhibited in succes- 
sion to his view. 

To such a being, if such a denier of the 
slightest intentional adaptation of parts to 
paits in the frame of the universe were truly 
to exist, it would, indeed, be as difficult to 
prove the existence of God, as to prove the 
truths that are evolved from any process of 
arithmetical or geometrical reasoning, to one 
who denied in words the elementary relations 
which the separate propositions of the rea- 
soimg involve ; but we do not rely the less 
o%those truths of demonstration, on account 
of the mere verbal sophistry which denies 
them, or professes to deny them ; and, not- 
withstanding the similar profession of scep- 
ticism as to design, it is equally impossible 
for us to consider a single organ like the eye, 
without believing that there was some one 
by whom the beautiful apparatus was con- 
trived. We cannot read a poem or a trea- 
tise, without believing that it is a work of 
human art ; nor read the characters of divi- 
nity in the universe, without thinking of its 
divine Author. 

The manifest order of the imiverse, in the 
relation of parts to parts, and of their joint 
results to other joint results of other parts, 
• is a proof then of some designing power, from 
which all this magnificent order took its rise: 
and the great Being, to whom, in discoyer- 
ing design, we ascnbe the designing power, 
is the Being whom we denominate God. 
The harmony which is the proof of design, 
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is Itself a proof of the relative unity of that 
design. This designing power is one then, 
in the only sense in which we are entitled to 
speak either of divine unity or plurality, as 
indicated by the frame of nature before us ; 
for it is only from the phenomena of the uni- 
verse that we are capable of inferring the ex- 
istence of any higher being whatever ; and, 
therefore, as we have no traces of any other 
being, than the universe, directly or indirect- 
ly, exhibits to us, the designing power is not 
to our reason more than one ; since in every 
thing which we behold, there is unity of that 
design, from which alone we have any rea- 
son to infer a designer. The laws of motion 
which prevail on our earth, prevail equally 
wherever we are capable of discovering mo- 
tion. On our own earth, where our obser- 
vation is so ample in the infinity of objects 
around us, there is no irregularity or opposi- 
tion of contrivances, hut all have proportions 
or analogies which mark them as the result 
of one harmonious design. There may be 
many spiritual beings of greater or less ex- 
cellence, though there is no evidence of 
them in nature 5 for where there is no evi- 
dence whatever, it is as absurd to deny ab- 
solutely as to affirm. But there is, as I 
have said, no evidence of any such beings ; 
and the designing power then, as marked to 
us by all which we perceive in nature, is 
one, in the only sense in which the unity of 
the Supreme Being can be demonstrable, or 
even at all conceivable by us. The power 
of which we speak, exists to our reason, on- 
ly as the author of the design which we 
trace; and the design which we trace, vari- 
ous as it may be in the parts to which it ex- 
tends, is all one harmonious contrivance. 

This designing unity, that is relative to 
what we see, is all, however, which we are 
logically entitled to infer from the pheno- 
mena ; for the absolute and necessary unity 
of the divine Power, as attempted to he 
proved by metaphysical arguments a prion, 
that are at best only a laborious trifling with 
words which either signify nothing or prove 
nothing, IS more than, in our state of igno- 
rance, independently of revelation, we are 
entitled to asseit. The unity, which alone, 
from the light of nature, we can with confi- 
dence assert, is hence not strictly exclusive, 
but wholly relative to that one design which 
we are capable of trapmg in the frame of the 
universe. 

This one designing Power, we are accus- 
tomed to say, is omniscient ; and, m the on- 
ly sense in which that phrase can have any 
meaning, when used by creatures so ignorant 
as ourselves, to signify oilr impossihihty of 
discovering any limits to the wisdom which 
formed the magnificent design of the world, 
the phrase may be used as expressive only 
of admiration that is justly due to wisdom 
so sublime. He who formed the universe 
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and adapted it, m all its parts, for ttose gra- 
cious purposes to which it is suhsendent, 
must, of course, have known the relations 
which he established; and knowing eveiy 
relation of every thing existing, he may truly 
be said to be omniscient in his relation to 
every thing which exists. But it is m this 
definite sense only that the phrase has any 
meaning, as used by creatures, whose know- 
ledge is itself so very limited. Beyond this 
imiverse, it is presumptuous for man to ven- 
ture, even in the homage which he offers. 
The absolute wisdom of the Deity, tran- 
scendent as it ma^ be, when compared even 
with that noble display of it which is within 
us, and without us wherever we turn our 
eyes, we are incapable even of conceiving; 
and admiring what we know, an awful vene - 
i-ation of what is unknown is all that remains 
for us. Our only meaning of the term om- 
niscience, then, does not arrogate to us any 
knowledge of those infinite relations which 
we assert the Deity to know. It is merely 
that the Supreme Being knows every relation 
of every existing thing, and that it is impos- 
sible for us to conceive any limit to his 
knowledge. 

His omnipotence, in like manner, as con- 
ceived by us, whatever it may be in reality, 
is not a power extending to ciicumstances, 
of which, from our own ignorance, we must 
be incapable of forming a conception ; but a 
power which has produced whatever exists, 
and to which we cannot discover any limit. 
It may be capable of producing wonders, as 
far surpassing those which we perceive, as 
the whole fabric of the universe surpasses 
the little workmanship of mortal hands ; but 
the relation of the Deity to these unexisting 
or unknown objects, is beyond the feeble- 
ness of our praise, as it is beyond the arro- 
gance of our conception, 

God, then, the Author of the universe, 
exists. He exists, with a wisdom which 
could comprehend every thing that fills in- 
finity in one great design; with a power 
which could fill infinity itself with the splen- 
did wonders that are, wherever we endea- 
vour to extend? our search. We know no 
limit to his wisdom, for all the knowledge 
which we are capable of acquiring flows from 
him as from its source ; we know nothing 
which can limit his power, for every thing 
of which we know the existence, is the work 
of his hand. 

God, then, thus wdse and powerful, ex- 
ists, and we are subject to his sway. We 
are subject to his sway ; hut, if all which we 
knew of his nature were his mere power and 
wisdom, the inqi^ most interesting to us 
would stir remain.- The awful power, to 
which we perceive no limit, may be the 
sway of a tyrant, with greater means of ty- 
ranny than any earthly despot can possess, 
or it may be the sway of a father, who has 


more than parental fondness, and a power 
of blessing far more extensive than any pa- 
rental power, which is but a shadow, and a 
faint shadow, of the divine goodness that has 
conferred it. If we were suddenly cariied 
away into captivity, and sold as slaves, how 
eager should we be to discover whether our 
taskmaster were kind or cruel, w^hether we 
could venture to look to him with hope, or 
only with the teiTor which they feel, who 
are to see constantly above them a powder 
which is to be exercised only in oppression, 
or whose kindness of a moment is the short 
interval of hours of tyranny ! But I will not 
use such an illustration in speaking of God 
and man. The paternal and filial relation is 
the only one which can be considered as 
faintly representing it ; and to what son can 
it be indifferent whether his father be gentle 
or severe ? The goodness of God is^ of all 
subjects of inquiry, that which is most inter- 
esting to us. It is the goodness of him to* 
whom we owe, not merely that we exist, 
but that we are happy or miserable now, and, 
according to which we are to hope or fear 
for a future that is not hmited to a few 
years, but extends through all the ages of 
immortality. Have we, then, reason to be- 
lieve that God is good ? that the designing 
power, Avhich it is impossible for us not to 
perceive and admit, is a power of cruelty oi 
kindness? Of whom is this the question ? Of 
those whose whole life has been a continued 
display of the bountiful provision of Heaven, 
from the first moment at which life began. 

It is the inquiry of those who, by the 
goodness of that God whose goodness they 
question, found, on their very entrance in*-© 
this scene of life, sources of friendship al- 
ready provided for them, merely because they 
had wants that already required friendship ; 
wbose first years were years of cheerfulness 
almost uninterrupted, as if existence were^all 
that is necessary for happiness ; to whom', 
after-life, almost every exertion which they 
were capable of making was a pleasure, and 
almost every object which met their eye, a 
source of direct gratification, or of knowledge, 
which was itself delightful ; who were not 
formed to be only thus selfishly happy, but 
seemed called, by some propitious voice of 
nature, to the diffusion of happiness, by the 
enjoyment which arose from that very difiu- 
sion, and warned from injuring others, by 
the pain which accompanied the very wish 
of doing evil, and the still greater pain of re- 
morse, when evil had at any time been in- 
tentionally inflicted. Nor is it to be count- 
ed a slight part of the goodness of God, that 
he has given us that very goodness as an ob- 
ject of our thought, and has thus opened to 
us, inexhaustibly, a pure and sublime plea- 
sure in the contemplation of those divine 
qualities, which are themselves the source of 
^1 the pleasures that we feel 
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Such is the goodness of God, in its rela- 
tion to mankind, in infancy, in manhood, in 
every' penod of life. But we are' not to 
think that the goodness of God extends on- 
ly to man. The humblest life, which man 
despises, is not despised by him who made 
man of nothing, and all things of nothing, 
and whose tender mercies are over all his 
works.” 

Has God, thou fool, work’d solely for thy good, 
Thy-joy, thy pastime, thy attire, thy food ? 

Who for thv table feeds the wanton fawn. 

For him as kindly spread the flow’ry lawn. 

Is It for thee the lark ascends and sings ? 

Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 

Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat f 
Loves of his own and raptures swell the note. 

The bounding steed you pompously bestride, 

Shares with his lord the pleasure and tlie pride 
Is thine alone, the seed that strews the plain 
The birds of heaven shall vindicate their gram.# 

In vain do we strive to represent to our- 
selves all nature as our own, and only our 
own. The happiness which we see the other 
races around us enjoying, is a proof that it is 
theirs as well as ours ; and that he, who has 
given us the dominion of all things that live 
on earth, has not forgotten the creatures 
which he has intrusted to our sway. Even 
in the deserts, in which our sway is not ac- 
knowledged, where the lion, if man approach- 
ed, would see no lord before whom to trem- 
ble, but a creature far feebler than the ordi- 
nary victims of his hunger or his wrath, — in 
the dens and the wildernesses there are plea- 
sures which owe nothing to us, but which are 
not the less felt by the fierce hearts that in- 
habit the dreadful recesses. They, too, 
have their happiness ; because they too were 
created by a Power that is good, and of whose 
beneficent design, in forming the world, 
with all Its myriads of myriads of varied races 
of inhabitants, the happiness of these was a 
part 

‘^or,” as it has been truly said, ‘‘ is the 
design abortive*. It is a happy world after 
all. The air, the earth, the water, teem with 
delighted existence. In a spring noon, or a 
summer evening, on whichever side I turn 
my eyes, myriads of happy beings crowd up- 
on my view. ‘ The insect youth are on the 
wing,* Swarms of new-born flies are trying 
their pinions in the air. Their sportive mo- 
tions, their wanton mazes, their gratuitous 
I ctivity, their continual change of place with- 
out use or pu^ose, testify their joy, and the 
exultation which they feel in their lately dis- 
covered faculties. A bee amongst the 
flowers in spring, is one of the most cheerful 
objects that can be looked upon. Its life 
* appears to be all enjoyment ; so busy and so 
pleased : yet it is only a specimen of insect 
life, with which, by reason, of the animal 
being half-domesticated, we happen to be 
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better acquainted than we are with that of 
others. ”f 

Such is the seemingly happy existence of 
that minilte species of life which is so abun- 
dant in every part of the great scene in which 
we dwell. I shall not attempt to trace the 
happiness upward, through all the alacrity and 
seeming delight inexistence, of the larger ani- 
mals, — an ever-flowing pleasure, of which 
those who have had the best opportunities of 
witnessing multitudes of gregarious animals 
feeding together, and rejoicing in their com- 
mon pasture, will be the best able to appre- 
ciate the amount. All have means of en- 
joyment within themselves ; and, if man 
be the happy sovereign of the creation, 
he is not the sovereign of miserable sub- 
jects. 

Ask for what end the heavenly bodies shine. 

Earth for whose use ? Pride answers, 'Us for mine. 
For me, kind nature wakes her genial power, 
Suckles each herb, and spreads out every flower 5 
Annual for me, the grape, the rose renew 
The juice nectareous, and the balmy dew , 

For me, the mine a thousand treasures brings ; 

For me, health gushes from a thousand springs , 
Seas roll to waft me, suns to light me rise . 

My footstool earth, my canopy the skies.^: 

All these sources of blessings that axe in- 
finite as the living beings that enjoy them, 
were made, indeed, for man, whose pride 
makes the arrogant exclusive assumption ; 
but they were also made for innumerable 
beings, whose very existence is unknovm to 
man, and who know not in their turn, the 
existence of him who supposes that all these 
means of happiness are for himself alone. 
There is at every moment an amount of hap- 
piness on the earth, of which the happiness 
of all mankind is an element, indeed, hut 
only one of many elements, that perhaps 
bears but a small proportion to the rest j 
and it is not of this single element that we 
are to think, when we consider the bene- 
volence of that God who has willed the 
whole. 

It is this element of the universal happi- 
ness, however, with which we are best ac- 
quainted ; and when man is the inquirer, it 
IS to this human part of course that we may 
suppose his attention to he chiefly turned. 
But man the enjoyer is very difierent from 
man the estimator of enjoyment. In mak- 
ing our estimate of happiness, we <-hIixk on- 
ly or chiefly of what, is remarkable, not of 
what is ordinary ; as, in physics, we think 
of the rarer phenomena far more than of the 
appearances of nature, which ate every mo- 
ment before our ^yes. There are innumer- 
able dehghts, therefore, of the senses, of the 
understanding, of the heart, which we for- 
get, because they are delights to which we 
are every hour accustomed, and which are 
shared with us by all mankind, or the greater 

! f Paley’s Natural Theology, p. 592. 
i ± Essay on Man, Ep. i. v, 131—140 
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number of mankind. It is wbat distinguish- 
es us from our fellows that we consider; and 
this, the very circumstance of distinction ne- 
cessarily limits to a few ; not what is com- 
mon to us with our fellows, which, by the 
very wideness of the participation, is of an 
amount that is incomparably greater. "We 
thiiiK of the benevolence of the Author of the 
whole race of mankind, therefore, as less 
than it is, because it is a benevolence that 
has provided for the whole race of mankind ; 
and if the amount of good provided for every 
hving being had been less in the extent 
of its diffusion, we should, in our erring es- 
timate, have regarded it as more, at least if 
ourselves had been of the number of the pri- 
vileged few, who alone enjoyed those gene- 
ral blessings of nature which now are com- 
mon to all. 

“ Non dat Deus beneficia ’ — ^unde ergo 
ista quae possides, quse das, quae negas, quae 
servas, quae rapis ? unde haec innumerabilia, 
oculos, aures, animum mulcentia? unde ilia 
luxuriam quoque instruens copia? Neque 
enim necessitatibus tantummodo nostris pro- 

visum est : usque in delicias amaraur Si 

pauca qms tibi don^set jugera, accepisse te 
diceres beneficium : immensa terrarum latd 
paten tium spatia negas esse beneficium 
It is truly, as this eloquent writer says, the 
possession of the common glories of the 
earth, the sky, of all nature that is before us 
and above us, which is the most valuable 
ossession of man ; and the few acres which 
e enjoys, or thinks that he enjoys exclusive- 
ly, compared with that greater gift of heaven 
to all mankind, are scarcely worthy of be- 
ing counted as a proof of divine benefi- 
cence. 

But though life to man, and to his fellow- 
inhabitants of earth, be a source of happiness 
upon the whole, it is not always, and in eve- 
ry instance, a source of happiness. There is 
not a moment, indeed, in which the quantity 
of agreeable sensation felt hy myriads of 
creatures, may not be far greater than all the 
pain which is felt at the same moment. But 
still there is no moment in which pain, and 
a very considerable amount of pain, is not 
felt. Can he be good, then, under whose 
supreme government, and therefore almost, 
it may be said, at whose bidding, pain exists? 
Before entering on this inquiry, however, it 
may he necessary to" obviate an objection 
that arises, from the mere limitation of our 
nature as finite beings. 

^ N(any of the complaints of those who are 
discontented with the system of the universe, 
arise from this mere limitation of our facul- 
ties and enjpyments ; a limitation in which 
ingreritude would find, an ailment, in what- 
ever state of hein^ shoft of absolute divinity 


it might he placed ; and even though pos- 
sessing all the functions of divinity from the 
moment at which it was created, might still 
lookback through eternity, and complain with 
the same reason, that it had not been created 
earlier to the exercise of such sublime func« 
tions. 

It surely is not necessary, for the proof 
of benevolence on the part of the divine Be- 
ing, that man should b^ himself a god ; that 
he should be omniscient or omnipotent, any 
more than that he should have existed from 
eternity. His senses, with all his other 
faculties, are limited, because they are the 
faculties of a created being ; os even his 
immortality may, in one sense of the word, 
be said to be limited, when considered in 
relation to the eternity that preceded his ex- 
istence. But how admirably does even the li- 
mitation of his nature demonstrate the gracious 
benevolence of Heaven, when we consider 
the innumerable relations of the universe that 
must have been contrived, in adaptation to 
the exact degree of his capacity, so as to be 
most productive of good in these particular 
circumstances. If we think only how very 
slight a change in the qualities of external 
things, though perfectly suitable, perhaps, to 
a different degree of sensitive and intellectu 
al capacity, might have rendered the exist- 
ence of man absolutely miserable, how sub- 
limely benevolent seems that wisdom, in the 
very minuteness of its care, which, by pro- 
portioning exactly the qualities of atoms to 
the qualities of that which, in the world of 
spirits, may be considered as scarcely more 
than what an atom is in the material world, 
has produced, amid so many possibilities of 
misery, this result of happiness. 

You are probably all acquainted with the 
lines of Pope, so often quoted on this sub- 
ject, that express briefly, and with great po- 
etic force, the reasoning of Mr. LocI^ on 
this subject, which, perhaps, suggested thCm. 

The bliss of man, could pride that blessing find. 

Is, not to act or think beyond mankind ; 

No powers of body or of soul to share. 

But what his nature and his state can bear. 

Why has not man a microscopic eye ? 

For this plain reason, Man is not a fly. 

Say^ what the use, were finer optics given. 

To inspect a mite, not comprehend the heaven t 
Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o’er. 

To smart and agonize at every pore ; 

Or, quick effluvia darnng through the brain. 

Die of a rose in aromatic pam ? 

If Nature thundered in his opening ears. 

And stunn’d him with the music of the spheres, 
How would he wish that heaven had left mm still 
The whispermg zephyr and the purhng rill 'f 

We see, then, the advantage of the adap- 
tation of our limited powers to the particular 
circumstances of nature. 

But appearances of evil unquestionably 
exist, that are not to he ascribed to the mere 


* Seneca de BeneficiiSa lip. iy, cap, v. vu 


t r.fisay on Man, Ep. i, v. 189—20-1, 
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limitation of our faculties, in relation to the goodness ? “ Evil, no doubt, exists,” sa5's 
finite system of things in which they are to Paley, “ but is never, that we can perceive, 
be ex^ercised. Let us now, then, proceed the object of contrivance. Teeth are con- 
m part to the consideration of the question, trived to eat, not to ache 5 their aching now 
as to the compatibility of these appearances and then is incidental to the contrivance, 
vith benevolence in the contnver of the uni- perhaps inseparable from it ; or even, if you 
verse. ^ ^ will, let it be called a defect in the contriv- 

The objection to the goodness of the su- ance; but it is not the object of it. This is 
preme Being, involved in this question, of a distinction which well deserves to be at- 
coiirse proceeds on the supposition that the tended to. In describing implements of 
Deity had the power of forming us different- husbandry, you would hardly say of the 
ly ; a power, therefore, which I need not sicMe, that it was made to cut the reaper’s 
stop to attempt to prove, since, unless this hand ; though, from the construction of the 
be taken for granted by the objector, the ob- instrument, and the manner of using it, this 
jection would be nugatory. mischief often follows. But, if you had oc- 

But if the Deity had the power of forming casion to describe instruments of torture, or 
us differently — ^if, for example, he could have execution, this engine, you would say, is to 
so constituted our nature, that every object extend the sinews ; this to dislocate the 
amid which we were placed must have been joints ; this to break the bones ; this to 
a source of pain — ^that habit, instead of less- scorch the soles of the feet. Here pain and 
ening the sense of pain, had continually in- misery are the very objects of the contriv- 
creased it— that, instead of an almost con- ance. Now, nothing of this sort is to be 
stant tendency to hope, we had had an equal- found in the frame of nature. We never 
ly constant tendency to the most gloomy ap- discover a train of contrivance to bring about 
prehension — that we had felt pleasure in in- an evil purpose. No anatomist ever observ- 
fiictmg pain gratuitously, and remorse only ed a system of organization calculated to 
if we had inadvertently done good, — ^if all produce pain and disease ; or, in explaining 
tnis had been, it would surely have been a the parts of the human body, ever said, this 
conclusion as just as obvious, that the con- is to irritate, this to inflame, this duct is to 
tiiver of this system of misery was, in his convey the gravel to the kidneys, this gland 
owa nature, malevolent ; and any happiness to secrete the humour which forms the gout, 
which seemed slightly felt at times— espe- If, by chance, he come to a pait of which he 
cially if the happiness was the manifest re- knows not the use, the most he can say is, 
suit of a contrivance that, upon the whole, that it is useless ; no one ever suspects that 
tended far more frequently to the production it is put there to incommode, to annoy, or 
of pam — ^might, without any violation of the to torment.”* 

principles of sound philosophy, have been as- When the direct object of all the great 
cribed to an intention purely malevolent, as contrivances of nature, then, is so manifestly 
indicated by the general contrivance obvi- for beneficial purposes, it would be reasona- 
ously adapted for the production of pain, ble, even though no advantage could be 
If, in such a system of things, any one bad traced, as the consequence of the occasional 
contended for the benevolence of the Deity evils of life, to ascnbe these rather to pur- 
fro 4 l these few instances of pleasure, it would poses unknown to us, than to purposes that 
bate been counted, as I cannot but think, a malevolent. If the inhabitant of some 
satisfactory answer, to have proved that the other planet were to witness the kindness 
ordinary result of the contrivance must be and solicitude of a father for his child in his 
pain ; and to have pointed out the manifest fong watchfulness of love, and were then to 
subserviency of the different parts of the con- see the same parent force the*child, notwith- 
trivance to this cruel purpose. ^ standing its cnes, to swallow some bitter 

If this answer would be held valid, in the potion, he would surely conclude, not that 
case now supposed,^ the opposite answer i^ke father was cruel, but that the child was 
cannot be less valid, in the opposite circum- to derive benefit from the very potion which 
stances in which we exist. I need not re- ke loathed. What .that benefit was, in- 
peat, how much gratification we receive (jeed, it would be impossible for him to con- 
from the objects around us, nor fiill up that ceive, hut he would not conceive the less that 
antithesis to the former statement, which foe mtention was benevolent. He would 
would probably occur to yourselves, while I feel his own ignorance of the constitution of 
imagined and stated its various circumstances, fofogg on earth, and would he confident, that 
^ I shall dwell only on the pain, that is the oc- jf ke knew this constitution better, the seem, 
casional result of the system of things as it fog inconsistency of the* affection, and the 
is. Is this the result of a contrivance, of production of suffering, would be removed, 
which pain seems to be the manifest object, a presumption would be reasonable,^ 

or of a contrivance which is manifestly, in its 

general and obvious appearances, adapted ^ ' 

for purposes of utility, and consequently of • Moral and Political Philov^phy, book il- ehap. v. 
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even though we were incapable of discover- 
ing, in many cases, the advantage to which 
the seeming evil is subservient. It is very 
evident, that he only who knows all the 
relations of the parts of the universe, can 
justly appreciate the universe, and say with 
confidence of any part of it, It were better 
that this had not been. In our state of 
partial and very limited knowledge, if we 
say this of any part of the wondeiful me- 
chanism, we may perhaps say it of that, 
which not being, the happiness of millions 
would have been destroyed ; we may say it 
even of that, the loss of which would be the 
confusion of all the systems of the muverse. 

Let earth unbalanced from her orbit fly. 

Planets and suns run lawless through the sky j 
Let ruling angels from their spheres be hurled. 

Being on being wrecked, and world on world ; 
Heaven’s whole foundations to their centre nod. 

And nature tremble to the throne of God 
All this dread order break, for whom ? for thee ? 

Vile worm 1 Oh I madness, pride, impiety 

What should we think of him, who, fixing 
his whole attention on the dim figures in the 
background of a great picture, should say, 
that the artist had no excellence, because 
these figures had little resemblance to the 
clear outline of the men and horses that 
seemed intended to be represented by them ! 
All which would be necessary to vindicate 
the artist, would not be to make the slightest 
alteration in these figures, but to point out 
to the observer the foreground, and to bid 
him comprehend the whole picture in a 
glance. The universe is, if 1 may so ex- 
press it, such a picture, but a picture far too 
lai'ge to be comprehended in our little gaze ; 
the parts which we see have always some 
relation to parts which we do not see ; and, 
if all these relations could be seen by us, 
there can be no doubt that the imiverse 
would then appear to us very different, as 
different, perhaps, as the picture seems to 
him who has looked only on the background, 
and who afterwards surveys the whole. 

All reasoning of this kind, however, that 
is founded merely on our impossibility of 
accurate knowledge, is, I am aware, and am 
ready to admit, of little weight, unless where 
there is so decided a superiority of good or 
evil in the parts that may be conceived to be 
in a great measure known, as to leave no 
ieasonable doubt as to the nature of the 
arts or relations of parts that are imknown. 
t is on this account, and on this account 
only, I consider it as of peculiar force in the 
present instance ; for I surely need not say, 
after the remarks already made, how strong 
are the appearances of benevolent intention 
in the system of the universe, in all those 
manifest contrivances, of which we are able 
clearly to discover the object. 


• Pop^i Eaaay on Man, Ep. i, t. SI51— 258. 


The divine Being who has contrived a 
system, that must thus, on every hypothesis, 
be allowed to be productive of much good to 
man, must be benevolent, malevolent, orin-» 
different, or capriciously benevolent and ma^ 
levolent. That he is not indifferent, every 
contrivance itself shows. That he is not cat 
pricious, is shown by the uniformity of al 
the laws of nature, since the world has been 
a subject of human observation. That he 
IS not malevolent, the far greater proportion 
of the marks of benevolent intention suffi- 
ciently indicates ; and since his benevolence, 
therefore, is not capricious, the only remain- 
ing supposition is, that it is the permanent 
character of the divine mind. 

The presumption, then, as to the good- 
ness of God, even in the apparent evils of 
the system m which man is placed, would 
be a reasonable presumption, though', with 
our limited comprehension, we were incapa-^ 
ble of discovering the advantages that flow 
from these particular seeming evils. What 
we see clearly might be regarded as throw- 
ing light on other parts of the immense 
whole, which are too dim for our feeble 
vision. 

When a fair estimate, then, has been made 
of all the indications of the moral character 
of Its author, which the universe exhibits, it 
is logically wise to infer, in many cases, a 
goodness that is not immediately apparent in 
the particular results. But, feeble as our fa- 
culties are, they are not so weak of vision 
and comprehension as to be incapable of dis- 
tinguishing many of the relations of apparent 
evil to real good. There are many evils, that 
IS to say, qualities productive of uneasiness, 
which the ignorant, indeed, might wish re- 
moved, but wliich those who have a little 
more knowledge would wish to continue, 
though the continuance or the disappear^ce 
of them depended on their mere will ; a^d 
every discovery of this sort winch we make, 
adds new force to that general presumption 
of goodness, which, even though we had been 
incapable of making any such discovery, 
would have been justified by the general 
character of benevolent intention, in the ob- 
vious contrivances of the universe. In treat-* 
ing of our appetites, I took occasion to ex- 
plain to you the importance of the uneasy 
feehngs which form a part of them. The 
ignorant, perhaps, might wish these remov- 
ed, merely because they are uneasy feelings, 
though it is only as uneasy feelings they are 
valuable. The evils which we too might 
wish removed, are, perhaps, as important in 
their general relations, which we do not per- 
ceivej as hunger and thirst axe in those rela- 
tions, of which the vulgar do not think, and 
may almost he said, from their habits, to be 
incapable of thinking. 

The analogy of many of the ills of life in 
their beneficial relation to our pains of appe- 
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tite, is, indeed, very striking. Without the 
uneasiness of ungratified desire in general, 
how feeble, in many cases, would be .the de- 
light of the gratification itselfl He, certain- 
ly, would not consult well for human happi- 
ness, by whom every human desire, if it 
were in his power, would be rooted from the 
breast. 

It is, in its relation to the enjoyments of 
conscious moral agency, however, that the 
existence of so much seeming evil in the 
tvorld finds its best solution. To this I shall 
proceed in my next Lectuie. 


LECTURE XCIV, 

or THE GOODNESS OF THE DEITY — OBJEC- 
TIONS OBVIATED. 

In my last Lecture, Gentlemen, I con- 
sidered the evidence which the universe ex- 
hibits of the goodness of its Author, — a good- 
ness which, limited in its extent only by the 
limits of the universe itself, is present with 
us wherever we turn our eyes ; since there 
IS not a result of the wisdom and power of 
God which is not, in its consequences, di- 
rect or indirect, an exhibition of some con- 
trivance, for the moral or physical advantage 
of his creatures. 

Though every thing which we behold, 
however, may, in its general relations, tend 
to this benevolent piupose, good, or at least 
what seems to be goo4 is far from being in 
every case the immediate result There is 
misery in the world, as truly as there is hap- 
piness in the world ; and he who denies the 
one, as a mere phenomenon of the living 
scene in which he is placed, might with as 
much reason deny the other. Whence, 
th*, is this evil, has been the question of 
e?ery age, that has been capable of inquiries 
beyond those which originate in mere animal 
necessity. 

♦That eternal mind, 

From passions, wants, and envy, far estranged. 
Who huiit the spacious universe, and decked 
Each part so nehly with whate’er pertains 
To life, to health, to pleasure, — why bade he 
The viper evil, creeping in, pollute 
The goodly scene ; and, witn insidious rage, 

While the poor inmate looks around and smiles. 
Dart her fell sting, with poison to his soul 

Such has been the question of ages ; and 
if, for answer to it, in accordance with be- 
lief of the goodness of the Deity, it be ne- 
cessary that the particular advantage of each 
particular seeming evil be precisely demon- 
strated, it must be confessed that no an- 
swer has yet been given to it by philosophy ; 
and that, in this sense, probably the question 
must continue unanswered, as long at least 


* Pleasures of Imagination, book m. 


as man is a creature of this earth. To De able 
to answer it in this sense, indeed, would im- 
ply a knowledge of all the relations of all ex- 
isting things, which is possible only to a 
bemg that can look upon the future still 
more clearly than man with his dim memory is 
permitted to look upon the past. But 
though we cannot state precisely a particular 
advantage of each seeming evil, we can at 
least infer, from the general appearances of 
nature, and the more minute and intimate 
contrivances which it exhibits, the morai 
character of that Power which has formed 
us ; so as to know of any particular contriv- 
ance, the particular effects of which we may 
be incapable of tracing, whether he who de- 
signed it as a part of a system was one who 
willed, or did not will, the happiness of man- 
kind, We may infer it certainly with as 
great accuracy, or far greater, than that 
with which we infer the benevolent or male- 
volent disposition of our friends or foes; 
and, if it be reasonable in the case of a 
friend, whose kmdness has been the source 
of the chief happiness of our life, to infer, in 
some cases, in which we might have doubt- 
ed of the intentions of others, — ^that his in- 
tentions might have been friendly to us, 
even when we suffer by the immediate re- 
sults of his actions; that confidence which 
we should blush not to feel in the case of an 
earthly friend, who, though known to us by 
long intimacy of mutual regard, may yet 
have been influenced by rivalries of interest 
or momentary passion, is surely not less rea- 
sonable, when he, in whom we confide, is 
the only friend that cannot have with us any 
rival interests, — a friend to whom we are in,, 
debted for every thing which we possess, 
even for the delights of those cordial inti- 
macies, and for that very confidence which 
we think it the baseness of dishonour to 
withhold from any friend,^ hut from that one 
who alone deserves it fully. It is surely not 
too much to claim for God, what, in the or- 
dinary circumstances of society, we should 
regard as in some measure ignominious to 
deny to man; or at least, Jf it seem too 
much for human gratitude to extend this 
trust to its first of benefactors, let us not 
have the selfish inconsistency of daring to 
claim from our own friends a confidence, 
which, in circumstances of far less equivocal 
obligation, we consider it only as wise and 
virtuous to deny to God. 

That, in all the innumerable contrivances 
of nature, in the wonderful mechanism of the 
living frame, there is not one of which the 
production of injury seems to have been the 
direct object, whatever occasional evil may 
indirectly arise from it ; and that there are 
innumerable contrivances, of which the di- 
rect object is manifestly beneficial, may be 
regardea as a sufficient proof of the general 
disposition and gracious intention of him, to 
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whose power and wisdom we ascribe these 
contrivances. In my lecture yesterday, I en- 
deavom-ed to picture to you a constitution of 
things, exactly the opposite of that which at 
present subsists ; in which the evident direct 
object of every contrivance was the produc- 
tion of misery, — in which, in this misery, 
man, instead of the constant tendency to 
hope which now comforts him in affliction, 
had an equally constant tendency to despair, 
and become more keenly sensible to pain, 
the more he had been habituated to it ; and 
Rs, m that case, where the direct object of 
every contrivance was manifestly injurious, 
no one would infer benevolence from any oc- 
casional tendency of the laws of that contii- 
vance, to produce some slight gratification to 
the suiferer, when the incidental pleasure 
flowed from the same principle which pro- 
duced the general anguish ; so, in the present 
constitution of things, in which the direct 
object of every contrivance is beneficial to 
man, there is surely as little reason to infer 
any malevolent desire, from evils that arise 
in consequence of a general provision, which 
IS, in all those general circumstances, to which 
it manifestly relates, decidedly productive of 
good. 

The supreme orderer of the frame of na- 
ture, as I have said, is not capricious ; for 
the laws which now regulate the universe, 
are the same which have been observed since 
man was an observer. He is not indifferent 
to the happiness or misery of man, for man 
exists as a being capable of happiness or mi- 
sery ; and every relation, or almost every re- 
lation, which connects man with the living 
or inanimate objects around him, is produc- 
tive to him, directly or indirectly, of some 
pleasure or pain. Equally evident is it, that 
He, whose general arrangements are all di- 
rectly indicative of purposes of utility, that 
are only incidentally combined with any seem- 
ing evil, is not one who has willed, as the ob- 
ject of those arrangements, the misery of his 
living creatures ; and if he be not malevolent, 
indifferent, nor capricious, he is and must be 
permanently benevolent, and the seeming 
evil has not been willed as evil. We are 
bound, therefore, not more by gratitude than 
by sound philosophy, to confide in the graci- 
ous mtentions of Heaven, even when the gra- 
ciousness of those intentions is to be deter- 
mined, not by a particular result, that of it- 
self, — ^if it had existed alone,— might not 
have seemed indicative of it, but by the ge- 
neral indications of moral character which 
the system, as a whole, exhibits. 

An infermice and extension of this kind, 
I have admitted, would not be reasonable, 
howevp, nnlasa whmi the indications of gra- 
cious intention prevailed with indubitable 
superiority. But oC tliis superiority, in the 
physical relations of things, who can dotdit, 
who estimates the beneficent aiorangements 


of the Author of the universe with half the 
candour with which he estimates the con- 
duct and the character of a common earthly 
friend ? , 

The operations of nature are not arbitrary,* 
so as to vary with the particular circumstances 
of the individual and of the moment ; and if 
it he of importance for man to be a design- 
ing agent, to have the noble consciousness 
of acting according to Jiis own desire, and 
not to be the mere passive subject even of 
pleasure itself, — ^nfflich he who can doubt is 
scarcely worthy of the name of man, — ^it is 
evidently of importance that the phenomena 
of nature should thus take place, according 
to general laws, that, by his foresight of their 
results, he may regulate his conduct in adapt- 
ation to them. The law, or regular arrange- 
ment of the sequences of events in nature, 
which produces good upon the whole, ds not 
to be suspended, because it may, to an^ 
individual in particular circumstances, he 
productive of evil; since, if it were thus 
variable, no one could even guess what the 
result could be in any combination of cir 
cumstances ; and the evil which would arise 
from this uncertainty to the whole race of 
mankind, would unquestionably be far great- 
er than the evil that might arise to a single 
individual, from the uniformity in cases in 
which it might, to that particular individual, 
at that particular moment, have been profit- 
able that the law were suspended. 

Thmk we, like some weak prince, the Eternal Cause, 
Prone for his favorites to reverse his laws ? 

Shall burning iEtna, if a sage requires. 

Forget to thunder and recalTher fires ? 

On air or sea, new motions be imprest, 

O blameless Bethel, to relieve thy breast? 

When the loose mountain trembles from on high, 
Shall gravitation cease, if you go by ?« 

It is quite evident that even Omnipotence 
itself, which cannot do what is contradictory, 
cannot combine both advantages, — the Ad- 
vantage of regular order in the sequences of 
nature, and the advantage of an uniform 
adaptation of the particular circumstances 
of the moment, to the particular circum- 
stances of the individual. ‘ We may take 
our choice, but we cannot think of a com- 
bination of both ; and if, as is very obvious, 
the greater advantage be that of uniformity 
of operation, we must pot complain of evils 
to which that very uniformity, which we 
could not fail to prefer if the option had 
been allowed to us, has been the very cir- 
cumstance that gave rise. You cannot fail to 
perceive of yourselves how much of that which 
we term evil is referable to this circumstance 
alone, — a circumstance which, in every in- 
stance, occasions to us momentary sufienng in- 
deed, but which, in every instance, leaves to us, 
or rather confers on us, the glorious privilege 


• KssayonMan, Ep. iv. v. 121—123. 
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of conscious agency, of that agency with 
design, which implies a foreknowledge of 
certain events, as the consequents of certain 
other antecedent events. That the* pheno- 
meifa of nature should take place, then, ac- 
cording to general laws, and should not be 
various according to the particular circum- 
stances of the individuals, to whom a tem- 
porary accommodation of them might seem 
more advantageous in some particular cases, 
is so obvious, if man*is to be at all a reflect- 
ing and conscious agent, that I conceive it 
unnecessary to dwell at any length on the 
demonstration of it. 

But general laws, it will be said, might 
have been framed, possessing all the advan- 
tages of regularity, and pioductive of less 
suffering. Is there any advantage, then, of 
suffering itself, that may reconcile it, more 
readily at least, with that divine goodness, 
the reality of which, as a quality of him 
to whose sway we are subject, it is so de- 
lightful to believe ? 

There are such relations of occasional 
suffering to lasting advantage, which, in 
many most important respects, could not 
exist but for the suffering, and for which all 
the suffering itself is not too dear a price. 

The great advantage is to be found in the 
exercise of virtues, to which suffering, or 
the risk of suffering, is essential, and in all 
the enjoyment that flows from the concious- 
ness of these virtues in ourselves, and from 
our admiration of them as displayed by 
others. 

But, though this relation to moral cha- 
racter is unquestionably the chief advant^e, 
and that which might of itself be sufficient 
to account, m a great measure, for the 
mixture of apparent evil in the universe, it 
is not perhaps all. I cannot but think like- 
wise, that, independently of such moral 
ai^ntages, some estimate is to be made of 
t5ie relation wjiich many of our physical evils 
bear to our mere mortffiity, as necessary for 
the production of successive races of man- 
kind. On this relation, therefore, incon- 
siderable as it is, when compared wdth the 
ftioral advantage which we are afterwards to 
examine, a few remarks may not be abso- 
lutely unimportant. 

It is of advantage, upon the whole, if the 
earth, in either way, were to support exactly 
the same number of inhabitants, that there 
should be a succession of races, rather than 
one continued race* In the case of man, for 
example, of which we can best speak, — 
though we omit all consideration of the mul- 
titude of beings who are thus transmitted, 
after what is perhaps a necessaiy preparation, 
to a scene of higher existence, anff think 
merely of the circumstances of this earth, 
how much of human happiness would be de- 
stroyed, but for such a provision of alternate 
weakness to be sheltered, and love to be the 


guardian of weakness. Where there is no 
succession of races, all filial and parental and 
consanguineal relations of every sort are, of 
course, out of the question; and, consequent- 
ly, all the happmess which such relations be- 
stow. Indeed, in a long life of this kind, all 
the associations which are now productive of 
so much delight, would probably be wholly 
powerless. The home of fifty or a hundred 
years would cease perhaps to be our home ; 
and be succeeded by so many other homes 
of the same period, that the effect on our 
feelings, thus divided among so many scenes, 
would be the same as if we had no coimtry 
or home whatever. As things are at present, 
there IS not a moment in which thousands oi 
our kind are not deriving pleasure from an 
infinity of objects, that, to an immortal race 
of beings similar to us in every respect but 
mortality, would long have ceased to afford 
gratification. There is a constant succession 
of new spirits, full of all the alacrity of new 
existence, and enjoying the delight of new 
objects ; and the contemplation of this very 
scene, so beautifully diversified with the 
quick hopes of youth, and the slower delibe- 
rative wisdom of manhood, is one of the chief 
pleasures which the universe, as an object of 
thought, affords. But, though nothing more 
were gained than the mere relations of con- 
sanguinity, to wffiich the present system gives 
rise, who could hesitate for a moment in de- 
termining by which of the two systems the 
greater good would be produced, — by an al- 
most immortal earthly existence, coeval with 
the whole system of earthly things, or by 
that shorter mortahty which allows, there- 
fore, room for successive generations, and 
for ffil the kind affections which these gene- 
rations, as they successively arise, evolve? 
To remove from life that tenderness which 
flows from the protection and instruction of 
infancy, and that tenderness which is reflected 
back from the little smil^ who is the object 
of it, to all who are smiling around him, 
would be, in its ultimate effects on the matu- 
rer feelings of manhood, to destroy not the 
happiness merely, hut half the virtue of man- 
kind. 

The very briefness of life, afflicting as it 
is in many cases, is, in some cases, — ^which, 
comparatively few as they may be, are not 
to be neglected in our general estimate, — es- 
sential to comfort. . There are situations in 
which hope, that is so little apt to desert the 
afflicted, scarcely arises, unless when it speaks 
of other scenes, and in which death, the 
opener of immortality, is hailed as that gra- 
cious comforter who receives the combatant 
when the warfare of life is over ; and, pre- 
paring for him at once the couch and the 
laurel, leads him tp glory in leading him to 
repose. 

I need not pause, however, to state the 
various advantages arising from a succession 
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of races on earth, rather than an unvary- 
ing number, I may very safely consider 
you as taking this for granted. 

If it be of advantage, then, that one ge- 
neration of mankind should successively 
yield its place to another generation, the 
question comes to be, m what manner it is 
most e^^pedient that death should take 
place? That, in whatever way it take 
place, it IS most expedient,, upon the whole, 
that it should occur according to some ge- 
neral law, and not capriciously, I may con- 
sider as already proved ; and the question 
therefore is, what gener^ provision for this 
great change would be most advantage- 
ous? 

It is evident, in the first place, that if 
life had followed a certain exact proportion 
in point of time, — ^if, like a clock for exam- 
ple, that is wound up so as to tell the hour 
for a certain number of days, and then to 
cease wholly its motion, human life had 
ceased at a certain exact beat of the pulse, 
and could not cease but at that particular 
moment*, all the advantage which arises 
from the uncertainty of the period of death 
must have been lost. Till the moment ap- 
proached there could be no fear, and con- 
sequently no restraint, which fear alone im- 
poses ; and when the penod approached, 
life, if Its continuation were at all an object 
of desire, could be only the sad calculation 
of the condemned criminal, who makes 
miserable every moment that passes, by the 
thought that he is on the point of losing it ; 
though to lose such a moment, or at least 
a succession of such moments, is itself no 
slight gain. By that provision which has 
made death uncertain in its period, man 
does not suspend his labours, and conse- 
quently withdraw his portion of service from 
mankind, till the last moment in which he 
can be useful, “ Sepulchri immemor, struit 
domos.” He may* toil for himself, indeed, 
in executing these vain projects j but, in 
toiling for himself he toils also for so- 
ciety. 

It is of no slight importance, then, for the 
happiness both .of the individual himself, 
and of those around him, and thus of society | 
in general, that the moment of death should 
not be exactly foreseen. It must be made 
to depend, therefore, on circumstances in 
the physical constitution of mdividuals, which 
may arise or be readily induced at any time. 
It becomes a question, accordingly, whether 
these circumstances should he agreeable, 
indifferent, or disagreeable, — in short, whe- 
ther there should be any malady preceding 
death. 

If th^ train of symptoms that constitute 
what we now term disease wepe indifferent 
or agreeable, I need scarcely say how much 
of the salutary f^ax of death itself would he 
ffimoved. It is not a mere separation from 


life, which is commonly considered under 
that name, but a combination of many im- 
ages, which produce a far more powerful ef- 
fect than the single image of death. ’ The 
brave man, in the most perilous field of "bat- 
tle, it has hence often been remarked, is a 
coward, perhaps, on the bed of sickness. 
There was death, indeed, or the very near 
prospect of death, before him m both cases ; 
but in the one case, death was combined 
with images that made it scarcely terrible ; 
in the other case, with images more terrify- 
ing than itself. If, by exposure to the com- 
mon causes of disease at present, we were to 
expose ourselves only to a succession of de- 
lightful feelings, how rash would those be, 
who are even at present rash; and, even 
when the series of delightful feelings had be- 
gun, how little power comparatively would 
these have in exciting to the exertion that 
might be necessary for suspending their 
course. If hunger had been pleasing, whcr 
would have hastened as now to satisfy the 
appetite? — and, with respect to mortality, 
all the slight maladies resulting from expo- 
sure to causes of injury, may be considered 
as resembling the pain of hunger, that points 
out approaching evil, and warns how to ob- 
viate it. It IS necessary, indeed, for the 
welfare of society, that death should not be 
exactly foreseen 5 but it is necessary for its 
welfare also, that it should not be so very 
sudden and frequent, as to prevent a suffici- 
ent rebance on the continued co-operation of 
others, in the ordinary business of the world. 
The present constitution of things seems, 
even when considered only in its civil rela- 
tions, admirably adapted for such a medium 
as is requisite ; giving to the circumstances 
that precede death that modei*ate. terror 
which is necessary for sawng from rash ex- 
posure to them, and still leaving death itself 
as an event, which it is in our powerifto 
avert perhaps for a time, but not wholly 
avoid. ’ 

All the advantage, however, which is thus 
produced by the painful maladies of life, I 
readily confess, would be too slight to put 111 
the balance with the amount of pain which 
arises from these maladies. But it is still a 
circumstance, and an important one, to ba 
placed in the scale, though it be not suffi 
cient to produce a preponderance or an equ# 
poise. The true preponderating weight, 
compared with which every other circum- 
stance seems almost insignificant, is that 
which I have next to consider — the relation 
of pain to moral character. 

It is of advantage to the moral chai’acter 
in two ways j as warning from vice by the 
penalties attached to vicious conduct, and as 
giving strength to virtue, by the benevolent 
wishes which it awakes and fosters, and by 
the very sufferings themselves which are 
borne with a feeling of moral approbation 
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That pain, in many instances, warns and 
saves from vice, I scarcely stop to prove. It 
s in this way, indeed, that our bodily ail- 
ments become morally so important. How 
.much of temperance arises from them ! The 
headach, the sickness, the languor, the more 
lasting disease, may, indeed, have little elFect 
in overcoming habits of confirmed debauch- 
ery ; but, which is of far more importance, 
how many slight and temporary indulgences 
in vice do they prevent from being confirm- 
ed into habits ! How many ingenuous and 
noble minds are there, which, at a period of 
bfe when it is so difficult to resist example that 
offers itself in the sedufitive form of plea- 
sure, would pass from excess to excess, and 
lose gradually all capacity of better wishes, 
but for those ailments which may be consid- 
ered almost as a sort of bodily conscience 
— a conscience that reproaches for the past, 
and that, in reproaching for the past, calls to 
♦beware of the future ! In addition to this, 
however, as warning not from intemperance 
merely, but from every species of vice, is the 
conscience which most truly deserves that 
name — the sense of self-degradation, when 
we have acted in a manner unworthy of 
a being so nobly gifted ; that dreadful voice 
which it is impossible to fly, because it 
IS with us wherever we may fly, and which 
we can still only in one mamier — ^by acting 
so as to merit, not its silence only, but its 
applause. 

Such, independently of the beneficial in- 
fluence of the fears of futurity which religion 
superadds, axe the advantages of pain, as 
warning from vice. By the kindness of our 
Creator there is a connexion established be- 
tween that bodily indulgence, which does 
not merely occupy the time of virtue, but 
lenders us incapable of virtue, and a bodily 
.uneasiness, that reminds us for what more 
imuiortant purposes we were formed ; and, 
bsi a still more salutary provision, there is 
a connexion still more permanent, by which 
the commission of a single crime is to us 
for ever after, in the painful remorse that 
is felt by us, an exhortation to virtue, and 
an exhortation that is more urgent and effi- 
cacious as the painful remorse itself is more 
severe. 

The advantage of suffering, then, as a 
warning from vice, is sufficiently obvious ; at 
least in that constitution of thmgs in which 
man is capable of vice and virtue. 

But, in such a constitution of things, is it 
less necessary for the formation of virtue it- 
self ; of that noble virtue which alone is 
worthy of man — a virtue that feels for the 
• sorrows of others, and that bears its own, that 
can see a thousand pleasures tempting it from 
duty, and can look on them with as little de- 
sire as it would feel to quit its path when 
hastening to discharge some high office, 
merely to gather a few wild-flowers that 


were blooming at a distance — a virtue, to 
which there may be peril but not fear, that 
sees nothing truly worthy of being dreaded 
but vice, and that counts no suffenng above 
its strength which has conscience for its sup- 
port, and God for its approver ? 

When we look on some father of a family 
on his bed of sickness, what is it that we 
see ^ There are, indeed, the obvious cha- 
racters of suffering. On his own counte- 
nance there is that paleness which seems as 
if it scarcely knew how to smile, and there 
is, perhaps, in his eye a sadness of more than 
disease ; a sadness which has its cause, not 
in his own heart, but in the hearts of others. 
On the faces of those around him there is 
no look but of grief ; for the hope that may 
rise at times is but the feeling of a moment, 
and is not sufficiently lasting to alter the 
fixed character of the melancholy counte- 
nance. All that our mere eyes behold then 
is grief. But do our hearts, when our eyes 
are thus occupied with an aspect of evil, see 
nothing more ? Do they not look beyond 
the moment, and perceive virtue present as 
truly as sorrow, and diffusing her better in- 
fluence, which is not to he lost even when 
the grief has passed away ? The little bo- 
soms around that bed have already acquired 
a benefit of which they are not conscious ; 
and, even when this hour is not present to 
them, the gentleness of this hour will still 
remain. There will be a quicker disposition 
to feel for others what they have themselves 
suffered, a warmer love for those who have 
wept with them together, a patience more 
ready to endure, from the remembrance of 
that venerable form, who, in resigning his 
spirit to God, resigned with meek submis • 
Sion, to the same almighty care, the happi- 
ness of many, whose happiness, far dearer to 
him than his own, was the last object which 
earth presented to his thought. 

If the kind affections b*e blessings to the 
heart which feels them — ^blessings, of which 
the heart must be unworthy, indeed, that 
would divest itself of them, for all the hap- 
piness of another kind with which the most 
sensual would decorate to themselves a world 
of gaudy felicity, in which passive pleasure 
was all that was to be known, without one 
virtue to be felt, and consequently, without 
one virtuous act to be remembered, — if the 
kind affections be so inestimable, that also 
must be inestimable, by which these affec- 
tions are best promoted. The grief of one, 
it must be remembered, may be the pity oi 
many, and may foster, therefore, the benevo- 
lence of many, — so careful is nature to pro- 
duce what is good in itself, at the least ex- 
pense of indi-vidual suffering. But there 
must be grief if these he pity, and without 
occasion^ feelings of pity there is comparar- 
tively little regard. For which child is it, 
that the heart of the mother, who strives to 
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divide her attentions equally, feels in secret, 
notwithstanding every effort to equalize her 
love, the warmest attachment ? It is for that 
one which has been feeble from infancy, 
which has existed only by her continued 
care, which has deprived her of most hours 
of occupation or amusement abroad, of most 
hours, at night, of lepose. This single in- 
stance might be sufficient to show the rela- 
tion of pity to the growth of benevolent af- 
fection in general. There is not a house of 
suffering, which is not, by the very suffering 
which it presents, a school of virtue ; and 
we do not distinguish the influence on our 
moral character which such lessons pioduce, 
merely because the influence is the result of 
innumerable lessons, the effect of each of 
which is slight, though, without the whole, 
there could be little affection of any sort. 
It is like the influence of the dew on the 
plant, "We do not trace the operation of a 
single drop of moisture ; but we know that, 
without the cherishing influence of many 
such drops, there could not he that flower 
which is at once so beautiful and so fra- 
grant. 

If we love, then, the benevolent affections, 
we must not repine that there exists, in na- 
ture, that which gives birth to those affec- 
tions, and which calls them into exercise. 

Vam are thy thoughts, O child of mortal birth. 
And impotent thy tongue. Is thy short span 
Capacious of this universal frame ? 

Thy wisdom all-sufficient ? Thou, alas ? 

Dost thou aspire to judge between the Lord 
Of natuie and his works ’ To lift thy voice 
Against the sov’reign order he decreed 
All good and lovely ? — To blaspheme the bands 
Of tenderness innate, and social love. 

Holiest of things ; — ^by which the general orb 
Of being, as by adamantme links. 

Was drawn to perfect union, and sustain’d 
From everlasting ! Hast thou felt the pangs 
Of softening sorrow, of indignant zeal 
So grievous to the soul, as thence to wish 
The ties of nature broken from thy frame,— 

That so thy selfish, unrelenting heart 
Might cease to mqum its lot,— no longer then 
The wretched heir of evils not its own ? 

O fair benevolence of generous minds I 
O man, "by nature form’d for all mankind.* 

Such is the influence of suffering, in pro- 
ducing, or at least cherishing into far greater 
vividness of affection,, the virtues of benevo- 
lence, and consequently its influence in in- 
creasing the delight which the benevolent 
affections, so richly, or rather so inexhausti- 
bly, afford. But if its influence be decided- 
ly favourable to this class of virtues, it is far 
more essential to the virtues of self-command. 
It is adversity in some one of its modiflca- 
tions which alone teaches us what we are. 
We must be in situations in which it is pe- 
rilosus to act, before we can know that we 
have the courage which is necessary for act- 
ing ; we must engage with fortune before we 
know that we have the power of being its 
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victor. It is for this reason that Seneca ac- 
counts him the most unhappy of mankind, 
whom tjie gods have not bonom’ed with ad- 
versity, as worthy of subduing it. “ Nihil 
infehcius mihi videtm* eo, cui nihil unquani 
evenit adversi. Non licuit enim illi se ex- 
perin • ut ex voto illi fluxennt omnia, ut an- 
te votum; male tamen de illo dii jidicave- 
runt. Indignus visus est, a quo vinceretur 
fortuna.”f 

There are griefs which we pity, and which 
it is virtue to pity. But who is there lhat 
has ever dared to pity Mutius Scaevola, 
when he placed his hand in the flame ; Re- 
gulus, when he returned to torture ; Am^ 
when she fixed the poniai’d in her breast, 
and said so truly. Non dolet 9 Should we 
not feel, in presuming to pity what common 
minds might shrink to behol^ or shrink even 
to conceive, that we were guilty of a sort of in- 
sult to the magnanimity which we admired ^ 
There is a voice within us which would say,^ 
how enviable is that glorious spirit ! and cow- 
ardly as our souls are, there is only the feeb- 
lest of mankind that could think of classing 
virtue victorious over every sorrow which 
assails it, as on a level even with the empire 
of the world, if that empire were to be pos- 
sessed by one, who could inflict torture, in- 
deed, on thousands, but who would tremble 
at the thought of suffering one of the evils 
which he inflicts, though that evil were the 
slightest which could be inflicted, and the 
moral object for which he was called to suf- 
fer it, the noblest for which man could 
suffer. 

In vain, therefore, do we strive to say that 
God, if he be good, should produce happi- 
ness only. He should indeed produce hap- 
piness ; but if he should produce happiness, 
that IS to say, what the world counts happi- 
ness, he shoiild still more produce that which 
even the world itself regards with an admi- 
ration still greater than prosperity itself in^s 
most flattering form. The veiy throbbing 
of our heart, at the tale of fortitude, confutes 
our querulous impiety. It tells us, that even 
we esteem it nobler to be placed in situations 
in which we may exercise virtue with the 
consciousness that we are acting as beseems 
man, and with the approbation of all who are 
themselves worthy of approbation, than to be 
placed in situations in which we have envy, 
indeed, but the envy only of those who 
think of our fortune, and not of ourselves. 
Our hearts then tell us, that the world in 
which man is best placed is a world like that 
in which he is placed — a world in which, 
though he may occasionally have to struggle 
with affliction, he may in that very struggle 
have the delight of knowing, that he is more 
virtuous to-day than he was yesterday ; that 
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he is rising in excellence ; that there are | urged against the goodness of God, from the 


multitudes whom his example will animate 
to similar victory over that evil wkhin the 
heaiTt, which is the only evil that deserves 
our detestation or our fear ; and that he has 
become less unworthy of admission into the 
presence of that God, whose presence, when 
virtue IS admitted to it, is at once immortal- 
ity and joy. 

If, in contrast with such a character, we 
were to strive to form to ourselves a picture 
of life without one.suffenng, but without one 
Denevolent feeling, or one joy of conscience, 
T/hy is it that we should blush to ourselves, 
in preferring such a life, and that we join in- 
ternally with such conscious approbation in 
that great prayer, which Juvenal offers to us 
ns all that is worthy of man ? 

Fortem posce animum, mortis terrore carentem , 
Qui ispatium vitae extremum inter munera ponat 
Naturae, qui ferre queat quoscunque labores, 

* Nesciat irasci, cupiat nihil, et potiores 

Herculis aerumnas credat saevosque labores, 

Et venere, et coems, et pluma. Sardanapali.# 

“ Ask thy ow heart,” says Akenside, af- 
ter describing, in one of the most splendid 
passages of his poem, the admiration wuth 
which we still enter into the fortunes of the 
heroic states of antiquity, and the sorrow and 
indignation which we feel in thinking of the 
tyranny before which they sunk : 

Thus defac’d, 

Thus widely mournful, when the prospect thnlls 
Thy beating bosom, when the patriot’s tear 
Starts from thine eye, and thy extended arm 
In fancy hurls the thunderbolt of Jove 
To fire the impious 'wreath on Philip’s brow. 

Or dash Octa'vius from his trophied car i 

Say, does thy secret soul repine to taste 

The big distress > Or would'st thou then exchange 

Those heartrennoblmg sorrows for the lot 

Of him who sits amid the gaudy herd 

Of mute barbarians bending to his nod. 

And bears aloft his gold-invested front, 

And says within himself, ** I am a kirg. 

And wherefore should the clamorous voice of woe 

^Intrude upon mine ear ?” The baleful dregs 

^Of these late ages, this inglorious draught 
Of servitude ^nd folly, have not yet, 

Plest be the Eternal Ruler of the world i 
Defil’d to such a depth of sordid shame 
The native honours of the human soul; 

Nor so effac’d the image of its sire.f 

We feel, in such a case, that man is form- 
ed for something more than pleasure ; that 
the afflictions of this world axe sources of all 
that is noble in us ; and that, what it is for 
the dignity of man to feel, it could not be un- 
worthy of God to bestow. 


LECTUBE XCV. 

OF THE GOODNESS OF THE DEITY — OBJEC- 
TIONS obviated ; DUTIES TO THE, DEITY. 

My last Lecture, Gentlemen, was employ- 
ed in considering the objection commoidy 

♦ Sat. X. V. 357—362. 
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existence of suiBfenng in the universe. 

if to suffer were indeed all, and no advan- 
tage flowed from it to the individual himself, 
or to those around him, then might its exist- 
ence be a proof that he who willed it as a 
part of the great system of things, without 
relation to other parts of the system, was, at 
least to the extent of the suffering which it 
was possible for him not to produce, defec- 
tive in benevolence. It is a conclusion which 
we might be unwilling to admit, indeed, be- 
cause our hearts are too strongly impressed 
with that divine goodness which we feel in 
the constitution of our own internal frame, 
as much as in that magnificent display of it 
which is everywhere around us, not to shrink 
from such a belief, if expressed in words, as 
impiety and ingratitude. But, if to suffer 
be all, the belief, from the expression of 
which we should still perhaps shrink with a 
feeling of reluctant assent, must not the less 
be, m our heart, irresistible. 

The question which is of so much import 
ance for us then is, whether to suffer he the 
whole of suffering ? or, whether there do not 
flow fi-om it consequences which so far over- 
balance the temper^ evil, as to alter its 
very nature? since, in that case, the exist- 
ence of what is essential to so much good, 
far fi’om being inconsistent with divine be- 
nevolence, would be a proof of that very be- 
nevolence. If, in such circumstances of 
greater resulting advantage, man had not 
been formed capable of suffering, God would 
then have been less good. 

This question it was the object of my last 
Lecture to consider ; and if the observations 
which I then made were satisfactory, they 
must have shown that, if virtue be excellent, 
the capacity of suffering by which virtue is 
formed or perfected, must, when this great 
relation of it is considered, he allowed to 
have itself an excellence that is relative to 
the excellence produced by it. Witliout it, 
we might, indeed, have been what the world, 
in its common language, terras happy ; the 
passive subjects of a senes of agreeable sen- 
sations : but we could not hare had the de- 
lights of conscience ; we could not have felt 
what it is to he magnanimous, to have the 
toil and the combat and the victory, to exult 
that we have something 'within us which is 
superior not to danger only, hut which can 
vanquish even pleasure itself; to feel that 
we are not merdy happier than we were, but 
nobler than we were, worthy of being ad- 
mitted to other exercises of virtue, in which 
we are conscious of a power that may hope 
to prevail in them, and worthy almost of the 
appro'nng glance of that God who sees every 
secret conflict, and who is its judge and xe- 
warder, as weU as its witness. 

When I say, that without virtue we might 
be, perhaps, what the world ternifl happy, I 
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do injustice even to the sordid sentiments of 
those, whom, in opposition to the better 
part of mankind, we commonly designate by 
the name of the world. The very lowest of 
the mob may wish, indeed, for the grandeur 
which he sees in the palace and the equipage 
of the indolent voluptuary. But his highest 
admiration is not for him. It is, if his 
country was ever oppressed, for some heio, 
whose adventures in struggling to resist that 
oppression, have become traditionary in the 
very tales and ballads of the cottage, — who, 
in the whole course of his struggle, had diffi- 
culty after difficulty to encounter, and whose 
life of peril at last, perhaps, was terminated 
with the triumph of conscience, indeed, but 
in all the bodily torture which a t 3 a’ant could 
inflict. If a religious persecution have ever 
raged in his land, his admiration is in like 
manner kept for those whom he feels a sort 
of pride in considering as martyrs of his 
faith, who are known to him, not as rich or 
powerful, but as sufferers, poor, perhaps, like 
himself, and distinguished only by that he- 
roic suffering which endears them to his re- 
verence. There is not a peasant of the rud- 
est order, who would think for a moment, 
of companng to such men the indolent and 
careless possessor of half the land which he 
has ever seen. If the choice were given to 
him of either situation, and if he were to 
prefer, as, under the influence of sensual de- 
sire, he might prefer, the passive ease and 
luxury of the one to the active virtue of the 
other, his own heart would say to him that 
he had made an unworthy choice ; it would 
tell him that he had preferred the less to the 
more noble; he would have remorse even 
in entering on the possession of what he be- 
fore regarded as happiness, and the martyr 
or the hero would haunt his memory like 
the remembrance of a crime. 

Even the world* then, in their estimation 
of excellence, look to something more than 
a succession of passive sensations ; and it is 
surely a singular misconception of benevo- 
lence, which would require of God that he 
should make man no nobler than that species 
of being, which even common minds feel to 
be less noble than the being which man is 
capable of becoming, in the present system 
of things ; — that it should be an imperfec- 
tion in the divine goodness to have rendered 
us susceptible of heroic virtue, — ^that is to 
say, to have placed us in circumstances with- 
out which there can he no heroic virtue,-— 
and that it was incumbent on him, from the 
very excellence of his own nature, to have 
made us such, as the best and noblest of us 
would blush to he. • 

Gie Advantage prosperous Mce attains, 
*Tis but wbat Virtue flies from and disdains.* 


There is an ambiguity in the term happi- 
ness, like that which, on a former occasion, 
it seemed to me of so much importance to < 
point out to you, in the analogous word ,de 
sire, as giving rise to much of the sophistiy 
on this and on other kindred questions, in 
which it furnished the declaimer against pure 
disinterested virtue with the appearance of a 
deceitful triumph, when a clearer analysis o, 
a single word, explan^itory of its doubl(’ 
meaning, might have shown the fallacy on 
which the triumph was foimded. Happi- 
ness is sometimes used as synonymous with 
all that is desirable; in which case, to a 
good mind, that can perceive all the relations 
of suffering, and feel the important moral ad- 
vantages which result from it, it maybe said 
to include, in certain circumstances, in 
which pleasure could not be enjoyed without 
a sacrifice of virtue, even suffering 'itself. 

At other times it is used to signify onljt 
what is immediately pleasurable, and there - 
fore in this sense excludes suffering. What 
is pleasurable, and what is desirable, are not 
to be accounted words of exactly the same 
import, if we attend to all the variety of our 
desires. I have shown, in some of my for- 
mer Lectures, that in many cases, indeed in 
the greater number of cases, if we analyze 
with sufficient minuteness the whole mental 
process, so as to discover what it is which 
IS directly present to the mind at the very 
moment of the desire, it is not pleasure 
which we thus directly desire, but some 
other immediate object, which pleasure may 
indeed accompany, hut to which pleasure is 
only an accompaniment. That the imme- 
diate object of our desire, for example, in 
rushing to the relief of one who is in danger, 
is not the pleasure of giving relief, but the 
relief itself, the subsequent contemplation of 
which is, indeed, by a bountiful provisio|^ of 
heaven, associated with delight; as the i|,il- 
ure in the attempt to afford it is accompani- 
ed with pain ; but which we desire instantly, 
without regard to our own personal delight 
that would follow it, or the pain that would 
be felt by us if the relief were not given. 
The same constitution of our nature which 
has made pleasure directly desirable, has 
made many other objects of our thought di- 
rectly desirable, and among the rest virtue ; 
not for the single reason that virtue is plea 
sant, any more than we desire pleasure as 
pleasm-e, merely because it may be consist- 
ent with virtue, but because it is the very 
nature of virtue, and the very nature of plea- 
sure, as contemplated by ns, to be desiiabl^ 
whether separate or combined. These dif. 
ferent objects, which in many cases coincide 
as desirable, in many cases may be balanced 
against each other, and we may, when both 
are incompatible, according as one or the 
other IS to certain minds, or m certain cir- 
cumstances, an object of great or less desire. 


* Essay on Man, Ep. Iv. v. 89, 90 
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sacrifice a mere pleasure for a virtue, — a vir- 
tue for a mere pleasure. We may not al- 
ways, .then, in tne competition of two ob- 
]ect!v desire what is immediately the more 
pleasing, m the strict sense of that term , 
tor pleasure, as mere pleasure, we have seen, 
is far from being the sole direct object of 
desire j but it is very evident that whatever 
be the direct object of desire, we must al- 
ways desire that w^hicji has seemed to us the 
more desirable, since this is only another 
mode of expressing the very fact of the su- 
perior desire itself j and the double sense of 
the term desirable, in expressing this pre- 
vailing influence, and consequently of happi- 
ness, which is regarded as synonymous with 
the gratification of our desires, has led to the 
supposition that pleasure, which is thus of- 
ten used as synonymotis with that which is 
desirable, is truly the uniform object of our 
^esire. It seems, therefore, in this sense, 
when desirableness is falsely limited to mere 
pleasure, that to exclude suffering is neces- 
sary to our happiness, and therefore to the 
goodness of that Being who wills our happi- 
ness. But if happiness be understood more 
generally as the attainment of that which, in 
all the circumstances in which we may be 
placed, is regarded by us as most desirable j 
then suffering itself is in many situations es- 
sential to it, when to suffer is to be more 
virtuous ; and not to have produced the ca- 
pacity of that virtuous suffering, which in 
many cases we prefer to pleasure, would in 
those cases have contributed less to our hap- 
piness, in this best sense, and consequently 
been less benevolent, than not to have pro- 
duced the pleasure, which even we regard as 
inferior to the suffering. 

^sa quidem virtus pretium sibi ; solaque late 

Fortunae secura mtet, nec fascibus ulhs 

^ngitur plausuque petit clareseere vulgi, 

’niI opis externae cupiens, nil indiga laudis, 
^Divitiis animosa suis. 

It is for its own sake, indeed, as indica^ 
tive of the moral excellence of our nature, 
that virtue truly is to us of richest value. 
Even though all preference of it, however, 
were a mere balancing of pleasures, without 
any regard to its ov^m intrinsic excellence as 
an object of noblest desire, the capacity of 
suffering, as essential to the highest pleasures 
t)f conscience, might be truly a gift of divme 
Dounty. At present, with all the distraction 
of earthly things, and earthly passions, there 
is perhaps no pleasure so delightful as the 
remembrance of our own heroic conduct, in 
any occasion that admitted of heroism ; and 
in a state of purer being, the remembrance 
of that heroism may be still more elevating 
and delightful. If, with all the notions 
which it involves, of our virtue and the ap- 
proving regard of God, it constitute the 


highest pleasure of which a created being is 
capable, it is no impeachment of any divine 
perfection, to suppose that the Deity, though 
with the power of making his cieatures hap 
py in various ways, could not give to a finite 
and dependent being any happiness greatei 
than that w^hich is by its very nature the 
greatest which the constitution of a finite and 
dependent being admits, any more than even 
he could make a circle triangular, or form a 
line larger than an infinite one. The joys 
of conscience, as they extend through our 
immortal existence, might thus, even in a 
barter of pleasures and pains, be very cheap- 
ly purchased by the short sufferings of earth ; 
and God, therefore, be benevolent, in placing 
us in circumstances which enable us to make 
the purchase. 

This might he the case, even though the 
most heroic generosity were to be valued on- 
ly as an instrument of pleasure, and though 
we were to omit in our estimate of virtue all 
for which it is most precious in the eyes of 
the virtuous. “ Prospera in plebem ac vilia 
ingenia deveniunt ; at calamitates terroresque 
mortalium sub jugum mittere, proprium mag- 
ni viri est. Magnus es rir ; sed unde scio, 
si tibi fortuna non dat facultatem exhibendae 
virtutis ? Descendisti ad Olympia; si nemo 
praeter te, coronam habes, victoriam non 
habes.” Think not, I beseech you, says the 
same eloquent writer, that the calamities 
with which the gods may have favoured us, 
as occasions of virtue, aie to be dreaded as 
terrible. They rather are to be esteemed 
wretched, who lie torpid in luxurious ease, 
whom a sluggish calm detains on the great 
voyage, like vessels that lie weltering on a 
sea without a gale. The bravest of the ar- 
my are they whom the commander selects 
for the most perilous service. They do not 
repine against their general when they quit 
the camp. They say only, with a conscious- 
ness of their own strength of heart. He hjis 
knovra well how to choose. Such, too, he 
our feelings when we are required to suffer 
what is ten'ible only to the coward that 
shrinks from it. Let us exult in the though*" 
that Heaven has counted us worthy of show 
ing what the noble nature of man can over- 
come. “Nolite, obsecro vos, expavescere 
ista, quae dii immortales, velut stimulos, ad- 
movent animis. Calamitas virtutis occasio 
est. Illos merito qms dixerit miseros, quos, 
velut in mari lento, tranquillitas iners detinet. 
Deus quos probat, quos amat, indurat, recog- 
noscit, exercet. Quare, in castris quoque, pen- 
culosa fortissimis imperantur. Dux lectissi- 
mos mittit, quinoctumishostesaggrediantur 
insidiis, aut explorent iter, autpraesidium lo- 
co dejiciant. Nemo eorum qui exeunt dicit, 
Male de me Impefator meruit; sed. Bene 
judicavit. Idem dicant, quicunque jubentur 
,pati timidis ignavisque flebilia, Digni visi 
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sumus Deo, in quibus experiretur, quantum 
humana natura possit pati,”* 

When we see then what the world calls 
the sufferings of the virtuous, let us not think 
of the sufferings only, — for this would be as 
absurd as to count all the fatigues of the 
husbandman without thinking of the harvest. 
Let us think of the suffering only, as it is re- 
garded by the sufferer himself; as that which 
proves to him what he is,-Lwhich gives him 
the opportunity of knowing that he is so con- 
strued as to be capable, not of pleasure 
merely, but of that which is far dearer to him 
than pleasure itself, and of which he would 
not resign the noble consciousness for ail 
the sluggish delights of all the luxurious. 
Let us think of him as the inhabitant of 
another world, to which his virtues, those 
virtues which he is now maturing, are all 
that can attend him from this earth, — ^when 
the luxuries of earth must have long perish- 
ed, or be remembered only from their relar- 
tion to those moral feelings w'hicb are the on- 
ly feelings that are immortal. 

** The opulence of a wicked man,” says 
an ingenious French writer, “ the high posts 
to which he is elevated, the homage which is 
paid to him, excite your chagrin. What ' 
say you, is it for such men that wealth and 
dignities are reserv^ed ? Cease your unjust 
murmurs ! If what you regret as good were 
substantially good, the wicked would not en- 
joy it ; you would be the possessor. What 
would you say of a great man, a Turenne, or 
a Conde, who, after having saved his coun- 
try, should complain that his services had 
been ill requited, because, in his presence, 
some sugar-plumbs had been distributed to 
children of which he had not got his share ? 
Your complaint is not better founded. Has 
God, then, nothing with which to recom- 
pense you but a few pieces of coin, and ho- 
nours that are as ppnshable as they are fri- 
volous I” ^ 

Weali, foolish man I will Heaven reward us there 

'With the same trash mad mortals wish for here ? 

Go, like the Indian, m another hfe 

Expect thy dog, thy hottle, and thy wife; 

As well as dream such tnfles are assign’d 

As toys and empires for a godlike mind. If 

“ O God I” exclaims the Persian poet 
Sadi, have pity on the wicked > for thou hast 
done every thing for the good, in having 
made them good.” 

In giving to the good that nature by which 
they are capable of virtuous progress, God 
has indeed done every thing for the good, — 
far more, unquestionably, than if he had 
placed theta in a world such as those who at 
present object to his benevolence, would 
. nave count^ perhaps worthy of bis creation, 
world of such indolence and passive 


Seneca de Providentia, cap, iv. 
t Emy on Man, Ep. iv. Imw 173—180. 


pleasure as the most worthless, peihaps, are 
capable of enjoying here, — a world from 
which, if the option were given, a noble spi- 
rit would gladly hasten into that better w^irld 
of difficulty, and virtue, and conscience, 
which is the scene of our present exer- 
tion. It IS good to have given us pleasure, 
but it is better to have given us that which 
even ourselves feel to be nobler than plea- 
sure. 

j I have dwelt the longer on this point, be- 
I cause It seemed to me the most important 
on wffiich I could have dwelt. Our relation 
to God, to our Creator, Preserver, Keward- 
er, is surely the relation which deserves most 
to be considered by us ; and I am anxious 
that your minds should not, with respect to 
that great Being, acquire habits of unwoithy 
suspicion, which, as I endeavoured to illus- 
trate yesterday, by an allusion to the slighter 
relationships of earthly intimacy, we should 
blush to feel m the case of man. If, when 
any kindness was conferred on us by a friend, 
we were to sit down and deliberately consid- 
er whether he was kind in conferring it on 
us, whether it was not possible for him to 
have done for us a little more, and whether 
we ought not, therefore, to complain of him 
as selfishly penurious, rather than to feel gra- 
titude to him as beneficent ; if we were to 
do this in the case of an earthly friend, should 
we look upon ourselves with the same appro- 
bation ? And is God, indeed, less worthy 
of our confidence than the creature whom he 
has made ? 

, It is when we rely fully on his goodness 
.that we truly enjoy that goodness, it is then 
that adversity disappears, as adversity, that 
'there is no evil which we may not convert 
.into a source of advantage ; because what la 
most afflictmg is only the lesson, or the trial, 
,or the consummation of our virtue ; that^ll 
nature is embellished to us by the divl^ie 
Ipresence, as the scene of actions which it is 
noble to perform, or of sufferings ■which, 
when borne with the feelings with which the 
virtuous bear them, it would scarcely be too 
strong an expression to term delightful. 

God, then, who has poured on us so 
much enjoyment, of which it is virtuous to 
partake, in the whole system of nature, and 
in the frame of our mind, is manifestly be- 
nevolent in calling to us to enjoy ; and 
though less manifestly, he is not less truly 
benevolent in the evils which he has given 
to our virtue to bear, — the common wants, by 
the influence of which the whole multitudes 
of our race are formed into a society active 
in the reciprocation of mutual services, and 
the greater occasional sufferings, or volun- 
tary perils, which excite the compassion or 
the veneration of others, and chensh, in the 
heroic sufferer himself,' a spirit of gentle- or 
sublime virtue, without the consciousness of 
which, the moral scene would scarcely be air 
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object of delightful interest, even to human of our nature, as universal as that which 
regard. leads us to the very conception of the Deity 

If the system of things has thjus been as a Power existing now and existing before 
framed by a God of benevolence, it is imder the world was made. It is by the analogy 
the* moral government of a benevolent God of human design, that we infer in the uni- 
that the world subsists, under the govern- verse the operation of a mightier designer ; 
ment of a God, who has shown too clearly, by the analogy of human sentiment, we in- 
by the universal feelings which he has given fer, in hke manner, in the Creator and Buler 
to all his moral creatures, his love of virtue, of the universe, those moral feelings by 
and his disapprobation of vice, to leave any which he is not tihe creator and ruler only of 
doubt as to the nature of his own high esti- mankind, but their judge, — a judge whose 
mate of human actions. If it be impossible approbation is already felt in the conscience 
for ourselves not to feel the approvableness of the good, as his disapprobation is already 
of certain actions, and the delinquency that not less felt in the gloomy and trembling 
is implied in certain other actions, it is im- conscience of the guilty, 
possible for us not to extend these feelings Such axe the views of the nature of the 
to other minds, which we suppose to con- Divine Being to which we are led, from 
sider with the same freedom from passion, those traces of his character which the uni- 
and the same accurate knowledge of every verse, as formed by him, and especially our 
circumstance, the same actions that are ap- own spiritual frame, which is to us the most 
proved or condemned by ourselves. To be- important part of the universe, exhibit. The 
'iieve, that pure generosity and pure malice most interesting of all inquiries terminates 
which every human being loves in the one in the most pleasing of all results. "W hat- 
case and hates in the other case, as soon as ever power it might have been that created 
he contemplates them, as if pointed out to us, benevolent or cruel, to that pow’-er we 
his love and hatred, by the author atid en- must have been subject, without any means 
lightener of the heart, are, to that veiy au- of shelter, because there was no superior 
thor and enlightener of the heart, the same sovereign of nature, who might protect and 
in every respect, except as he has chosen to avenge us. We might have been, in misery, 
distinguish them in our judgment, would he what our imagination, after bringing te- 
as difficult for us, or almost as difficult, as gether all the forms of torture which the 
to believe that a circle and a triangle have oppressions of this earth can afford, would 
different properties, only as conceived by us, be too poor of images to represent. Instead 
and appear to involve exactly the same pro- of a tyrant, however, in the heavens, we 
portions and relations to that perfect intelh- discover a power from which we have no 
gence, whom some of the Greek philosophers need to fly for succour; since, whatever 
have distinguished by the title of the Su- might be the kindness to which we might 
preme Geometer. wush to fly, it would be a kindness less than 

What we regard with moral approbation that from which we fled, — a kindness far 
or disapprobation, we are led then by our less than that which created for us this 
very nature to regard as objects of appro- glorious abode, and which gave us the means 
bation or disapprobation, not to all man- of rising, with the consciousness of virtue, 
ld§d only, but to every being whom we from all that is excellent on earth, to su- 
ifilagine to eontemplate the actions, and blimer and happier excellence, in progressive 
especially to him, who, as quickest to stages of immortality, 
perceive and to know, must, as we In this view of the wisdom, and power, 
think, by this very superiority of discern- and benevolence of the Supreme Being is 
ment, be quickest also to approve and con- involved, what is commonly termed our 
demn. duty to God. In one sense of the word, 

It is of this moral approbation or disap- indeed, all our duties are duties which we 
probation in the divine nature, that we speak, owe to him, who has endowed us with eveiy 
when we speak of what is commonly termed gift which we possess, and who has com- 
the justice of God. The merit or demerit, manded these duties, by that voice of con- 
which it IS impossible for us not to feel, we science which speaks in every breast. But 
consider as felt by him who has thus distin- the duties to which I now allude, are those 
guished them to our heart, and who has the -which have their dmne object more imme- 
power of making happy what he approves, _ diately in wew, and which consider him in 
and of venfying to the wicked the anticipa- those gracious characters in which his works 
tions of their own remorse. The divine reveal him to us. It is our duty to love the 
justice, as it is an object of conception to benevolence to which we owe so much, to 
human beings, is nothing more than the am- feel pleasure in tracing every display of that 
pier development of these human feelings, benevolence in the-happiness of every thing 
feelings that are human indeed, in our trans- that hves, and, in all that we value most iit 
ient love or hatred, but the reference of ourselves, to rejoice in feeling its relation to 
which to the Deity depends on a principle the goodness from which it was derived, and 
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in expressing our dependence, not as if the 
expression of it were a task enjoined, but 

the readiness of love, that ovei flows in 
acknowledgments of kindness received, on- 
ly because it overflows with gratitude for the 
kindness. If a mere earthly friend, whose 
affection we have delighted to share, is sepa- 
rated from us, for any length of time, by the 
ocean or a few kingdoms that he between, 
how delightful to us is every memorial of his 
former presence. Our favoiurite walks and 
favourite seats continue still to be favourite 
walks and favourite seats, or rather they ac- 
qiure new beauty, in the thought that they 
were beautiful to other eyes that now are 
absent. There is no conversation so pleasing 
to us, as that of which his virtues are the 
subject; and even the rudest sketch of hisj 
drawing, or the verses which he may have 
left unfinished, are regarded by us with far 
more delightful admiration, than paintings 
and poems, which surpass them in every 
charm, but that which friendship alone could 
give. We not merely feel all this affection 
for our friend, but we feel too, that it would 
be a sort of crime against friendship, to regard 
with indifference any thing which related to 
him ; and if this he a crime with respect to 
earthly friendship, it is surely not less a crime, 
when its object is the friendship that has been 
the source of all the happiness which we have 
felt. To be surrounded with the divine 
goodness, and yet to feel no joy in contem- 
plating the magnificent exhibition of it ; to 
admire any works rather than those of God, | 
and, far from delighting to speak or think of 
his moral perfections, to give our thoughts 
and our conversation in preference to the vir- 
tues, or still more gladly, to the vices of those 
of whom the name is perhaps almost all that 
is known to us ; this is to fail, with respect to 
the noblest of beings, in a duty which, if that 
noblest of beings could divest himself of his 
perfections, and bec’bme, with fax less kindness 
to us, a creature like ourselves, we then 
should blusk to violate to our mortal bene- 
factor* 

Our first duty, then, to the Deity, is to 
dwell with delight on the contemplation of 
his perfections, to cultivate our devout feel- 
ings as the happiest and noblest feelings of 
which our nature is capable, and to offer that 
worship of the heart, which is the only offei- 
ing that can be made by man to his Creator. 
“ J*rimus est deorum cultus deos credere ; 
deinde reddere illis majestatem suam, red- 
dere bonitatem, sine qua nulla majestas est ; 
scire, illos esse qm praesident mundo, qui 
universa vi sua temperant, qui humani ge- 
neris tutelam gerunt, interduna curiosi sin- 
gulorum. Hi nec dant malum nec habent ; 
ceterum caatigant quosdam, et coercent; 
et iiTOgant poenas, et aliquando specie 
boni puniunt. Vis deos propitiaxe? bo- 
nus esto. Satis illos coluit quisquis irai- 


tatus est.”^ Woiild you propitiate the GodsI 
Be good. Whoever has imitated them, has, 
already offered to them the most acceptable 
worship. 

Next, in order, to the duties of veneration 
and devout acknowledgment of the divine 
goodness, is the duty of that unrepining sub- 
mission to his will, without which there can 
be no real belief of the providential goodness, 
which the lips, indeed, rniay have professed 
to believe, but the lips only. If it would be 
our duty to give ready obedience to the ar- 
rangements which an earthly sovereign 
makes, for the security and general happi- 
ness of his little state, in some season of pe- 
ril, though it involve the sacrifice of many 
of our personal comforts ; to quit, perhaps, 
our peaceful homes, and expose ourselves, 
in the band of our fellow-citizens, to the in- 
conveniences and dangers of a protracted 
waifai’e, that is foreign to all our tranquil ha** 
bits ; or to send to the same perilous war- 
fare, those whose life of rising virtues is the 
only earthly thing to which we have been 
accustomed to look for the happiness of our 
own declining years ; if we should feel it 
guilt and disgrace to withhold the offering, 
when the happiness of a single state is the 
object, and when he who requires the sacri- 
fice is but a fallible being like ourselves, how 
much greater guilt and moral disgrace must 
it be to hesitate in making those sacrifices, 
or to repine when they are made, which are 
demanded by wisdom that is owned by us 
to be incapable of error, for purposes which, 
as our own hearts have declared, must be 
purposes beneficial to mankind. Shall the 
warrior rejoice in dying in battle for his 
country, or even for his prince! and shall 
we feel no joy in fimshmg a life that has 
been accordant wifh the divine will, in 
whatever manner the same divine 
may require it of us ; or, if the easy offering 
of life be not that which is reqliirei in bear- 
ing a little longer for the whole community 
of mankind, any of those evils which we 
should never shrink from bearing, for that 
small portion of the community which our 
country comprehends? “Shall others say, 
O beloved city of Cecrops,” exclaims Mar- 
cus Aurelius, “ and shall I not rather say, 
O beloved city of our God !” 

These views of the Divinity, the habitual 
love of his perfections, and ready acquies- 
cence in the dispensations of his universal 
providence, ai*e not more suitable to the di- 
vine nature than productive of delight airi 
consolation to him who entertains them 
They distinguish, indeed, the virtuous from 
the rest of mankind, in serenity of happiness, 
as nauch as in the purity of heart from which 
that delightful serenity is derived. 


♦ Seneca, Epist. xcv 
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lie sees with other eyes than theirs. Where they 
Behold a sun, he views a Deity: 

What makes them only smile, makes him adore. 
Titles and honours, if they prove his fate, • 

He lays aside, to find his dignity: 

.Hirtiself too much he ^.irizes to be proud; 

And nothing thinks so gieat mman, as man. 

Too dear he holds his interest, to neglect 
Another’s welfare, or his right invade: 

Their interest, like a lion, lives on prey. 

They kindle at the shadow of a wrong : 

Wrong he sustains with temper, looks on heaven. 
Nor stoops to think his injurer his foe. 

Nought but what wounds^his virtue wounds his peace. 
His joys create, theirs murder future bhss. 

To triumph in existence his alone ; 
j’lnd his alone triumphantly to think. 

His true existence is not yet begun.<*^ 

The true existence of man is, indeed, 
scarcely begun on earth. There is an im- 
mortality awaiting him, and all which is 
most worthy of being prized m the short pe- 
riod of his mortal life, is the relation which 
it may hear to those endless ages that are to 
follow it. In my next Lecture, I shall in- 
Qiiire into the grounds of our belief in this 
future state of continued existence. 


LECTURE XCVI. 

OF THE IMMORTALiry OF THE SOUL. 

In my last Lecture, Gentlemen, I finish- 
ed the remarks which I had to offer on the 
relation which man, in his earthly existence, 
bears to that greatest of beings, from whom 
every thing which exists has derived its 
origin. We found, in the phenomena of 
the universe, abundant proof of a designing 
Power, that arranged them in their beautiful 
regularity ; and, in the happiness which they 
tend to produce, a proof not less strong, of 
the benevolence which has arranged them 
for purposes so gracious. 

When we consider the relation of man to 
hi^i^reator, however, do we consider only a 
relation that terminates with the few years 
of our mortal life ? When every thing ex- 
ternal fades upon our eye, does the spirit 
within, that almost gave its oyvn life to every 
thing external, fade likewise ? or is there not 
something over which the accidents that in- 
jure or destroy our mortal frame have no 
power ; that continues still to subsist, in the 
dissolution of all our bodily elements, and 
that would continue to subsist, though not 
the body only, but the earth, and the sun, 
and the whole system of external things, 
were to pass into new forms of combination, 
or to perish, as if they had never been, in the 
void of the universe ? 

There is within us an immortal spirit. We 
die to those around us, indeed, when the 
bodily frame, which alone is the instrument 
of communion with them, ceases to be an in- 
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strument by the absence of the mind which 
It obeyed. But, though the body moulders 
into earth, that spirit which is of purer ori- 
gin returns to its pmer source. What Lu- 
cretius says of it is true, in a sense farnoblei 
than that which he intended : 

Cedit itemretrOj de terri quod fuit ante, 

In terrain ; sed quod missum est ex aetheris oris, 

Id rursus, ccbIi fulgentia templa receptant-t 

That we do not die wholly, is a belief so 
consolatory to our self-importance, — to which 
annihilation seems more than a mere priva- 
tion of enjoyment, and rather itself a positive 
evil, — ^that our hope of immortahty may be 
supposed, like every other hope, to render us 
credulous of that which we are eager to be- 
lieve. There is a principle, too, which I 
pointed out to you when I attempted to ex- 
plain the peculiar vividness of our love of 
glory as a mere emotion, that may aid this 
credulity, — a principle by which the very 
thought of our name, as our name, at the 
most distant period, seem to us to involve 
the reality of the existence of those very feel- 
ings which are all that seems to us in our 
conception to constitute ourselves. To think 
of any thing as ours at any particular period, 
is, as I then explained to you, to feel as if we 
were truly eidstmg at that particular period 
because it is to have combined the concep- 
tion of the particular object, whatever it may 
be, with the conception of that self which is 
knovim to us by some conscious feeling, and 
which, as conceived by us, therefore, must 
always carry with it the notion of conscious- 
ness ; and the frequency of this illusion, by 
which, in thinking of our name, or of other 
objects connected with us, we extend into 
futurity the conception of our consciousness 
though it might not be sufficient to produce 
the belief of immortality, must be allowea 
at least to strengthen the belief, if once ex 
istmg. It is necessary, therefore, in enter 
mg on an inquiry in which we aie so deeply 
concerned, to divest ourselves as much as 
possible of the influence of our wishes ; and, 
if we cannot inquire with the-impartiality of 
absolute indifference, to inquire at least with 
the caution of those who know their own par 
tial wishes, and, knowing these, know in 
what manner they are likely to be inflhienc- 
ed. 

The change which death produces is the 
most striking of all the changes which we 
can witness, even though we should not be- 
lieve it to imply the dissolution of the prin- 
ciple that felt in life, and thought. It is at 
least to our senses the apparent cessation of 
every thought and feeling. There is no 
I bloom on the cheek,^ no motion in the limb, 
Ino lustre in the eye. Even these are but 
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the slightest changes. There is no voice or i 
look of reflection, no apparent consciousness, 
nothing but a little quicker tendency to de- 
cay, to distinguish him, who, but a few mo- 
ments before, was perhaps wise and cheer- 
ful, and active, full of remembrances and 
hopes, from the insensible statue which has 
been dug from the quarry, and slowly fashion- 
ed into the semblance of h.is shape. With 
such a change before our eyes, it is unques- 
tionably allowable to doubt, at least, whether 
any thing have truly survived this change ; 
or whether thought and feeling have not ceas- 
ed wholly by the injury of that mechanism, 
in connexion with which alone they become 
objects of our knowledge. 

It is unquestionably allowable, as I have 
said, to those who have never made the phe- 
nomena of the mind, and the nature of the 
substance which exhibits these phenomena, 
objects of their reflection, to doubt whether 
all the functions of life may not be destroyed 
in that moment which destroys the more ob- 
vious functions, that alone come under the 
survey of our senses. If the phenomena of 
thought be phenomena that consist only in 
the play of certain organs, the destruction of 
those organs must he the destruction of the 
thought itself. It would then be as absurd 
to speak of the continuance of consciousness, 
when there are no conscious oigans, as to 
speak of the continuance of musical vibra- 
tions, without a single elastic body. 

If there be nothing, then, distinct from the 
material frame, which is manifestly subject 
to decay, our doubt may be converted into 
ceitainty, or at least may almost be convert- 
ed into certainty. We may say then, that 
death which destroys the organization, de- 
stroys the capacity of feeling, because it de- 
stroys that in which feeling consists. The 
elements of that which once thought may 
subsist in a different form, and may perhaps, 
even at some remote period, become again 
elements of a similar organization, and again 
constitute propositions or passions, as they 
before constituted some truth or error, or 
emotion of love or hate ; but they must meet 
again, by some new arrangement, before they 
can thus become feelings j and, in the mean 
time, they may have been blo^vn about by 
the winds, or become a part of these very 
winds, or formed elements of various bodies, 
solid, liquid, or gaseous, as little sentient as 
the other insensible elements with which 
they* mingled, in all the play of chemical 
compositions and decompositions- 

Tfais conclusion, as to the absolute mor- 
tally. or chemical decomposition of that 
which and thinks, seems irresistible, if 
our reaSomnp^a and passions, and whatever 
forms ouc consmousnesi^ be only certain par- 
ticles variously mingled, and variously adher- 
ing or changing their place, ^cording to the 
new play of chemical affinities, as new ele- 


ments may be added to disturb the particles 
of thought, or certain other elements sub- 
tracted from the thinking compound. ^ But, 
on this supposition of particles of thought, 
the whole force of the conclusion from the 
change in decomposition of the otner oodily 
particles, depends. If our material frame be 
not thought itself, but only that which has 
a certain relation to the spiritual principle of 
thought, so as to he subservient to its feel- 
ings and volitions, and to perform the beau- 
tiful functions of life, as long as the relation, 
which he who established it made to depend 
on a certain state of the corporeal organs, re- 
mains, it is as little reasonable to conclude 
from the decay or change of place of the par- 
ticles of the organs essential to the mere 
state of relative subserviency, that the spirit, 
united with these organs, has ceased to exist, 
as it would be to conclude, that the jniisician 
to whom we have often listened with rap^ 
ture, has ceased to exist when the strings of 
his instrument are broken or torn away. It 
no longer, indeed, pours on our ear the same 
delightful melodies ; but the skill which 
poured from it those melodies, has not pe- 
rished with the delightful sounds themselves, 
nor with the instrument that w^as the organ 
of enchantment. The enchanter himself, 
without whom the instrument would have 
been poweiless, exists still, to produce 
sounds as delightful j and in the intervals of 
melody, the creative spirit, from which the 
melody originally flowed, can delight itself 
wnth remembered or imagined airs, which 
exist only as remembered or imagined, and 
are themselves as it were a pait of the very 
spirit w^hich conceives them. 

It is on the nature of the principle of 
thought, then, as mere matter, or as some- 
thing distinct from matter, that the chief 
force of the argument seems to me t<^de- 
pend. If matter all, and that w^ch 
thinks and feels, decay like eVery other part 
of the body, though the clause of immortality 
1 may even then not be absolutely hopeless, it 
must be allowed to have many difficulties 
not easy to be removed. If matter be not 
all, or rather, if matter have nothing in com- 
mon \rith thought, but be absolutely and 
wholly distinct from tlie thinking principle, 
the decay of matter cannot be considered 
as indicative of the decay of mind, unless 
some other reason can be shown for the 
mental dissolution, than the mere external 
decay itself ; still less can it be considered 
as indicative of such mental decay, if every 
notion which we are led to form of the mind, 
imply qualities inconsistent with the very 
possibility of sucb a change of decomposition 
as the body exhibits. 

The great inquiry then is, whether our 
thoughts and feelings be, in the strictest 
sense of the term, particles of matter ; a cer- 
tain number of particles affected in a certain 
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manner m that which we term an organ, 
forming half a hope, a different number of 
particles forming half a fear ; or the ‘quarters 
and. halves of our hopes and fears, being 
formed not merely of different numbers of 
sentient particles, but perhaps too of parti- 
cles that are themselves in their absolute na- 
ture, or m their specific affection at the mo- 
ment, essentially different. 

In the whole course of our inquiries into 
the phenomena of the mind, I abstained 
from allusion to the great controversy of the 
materialists and im materialists, or at least 
made only very slight allusion to it, because 
the analysis and arrangement of the mental 
phenomena, considered simply as pheno- 
mena that succeed each other m a certain 
order and are felt to bear to each other cer- 
tain relations, are independent of any views 
which' we may be led to fonn of the nature 
^f the substance itself, which exhibits these 
various but regular phenomena of thought ; 
and I was desirous of accustoming you to 
fix your attention chiefly on those simpler 
and more productive investigations. But 
though the materialist and the immaterialist 
may unite in the results of their analytical 
inquiries into the complex phenomena of 
thought, and though they may form similar 
anangements of those phenomena, simple or 
cqmpound, their different opinions as to the 
nature of the substance which displays these 
phenomena, cannot be regarded as unimport- 
ant, in a question which relates to the mere 
permanence of the substance itself ; a per- 
manence which is to be admitted or reject- 
ed, very nearly, according as one or other of 
those opinions is itself to be admitted or re- 
jected. 

Is there any principle of thought and feel- 
ing, then, distinct from that extended, divi- 
si mass, which we term the corporeal 
fi^e? 

If our consciousness were to be trusted, 
as to the indivisibility of the sentient princi- 
ple, it would scarcely be necessary to make 
any inquiry beyond it. The savage, indeed, 
in the lowest form of savage life, who is too 
much occupied with bodily necessities, to 
think of himself in any other light than as 
that which requires food, and feels pain from 
the want of a necessary supply of it, or as 
that which is capable of inflicting or receiv- 
ing a deadly blow, may never have put the 
question to his own mind, what he is, and 
may die, without having ever believed or dis- 
believed in a state of after-existence. The 
philosopher, who has reflected enough to 
• discover the folly of half the vulgar creed, 
which is far from being the most difficult 
part of philosophy, but who has not reflected 
and discriminated enough to discover the 
truth of the other half of a system, which he 
finds it easier to condemn as a whole, yet 
w'hich may be trite in part, though false too 


in part, may leave the existence of an imma- 
terial spirit, to be believed by the believers 
of witchcraft and second sight , and giving 
his whole attention to the corporeal process, 
of which he is able to trace series of changes 
that are wholly unknown to the vulgar, may 
think that in thus tracing series of motions 
unobserved by them, he is detecting the 
principle of life itself. But all mankind, the 
mob, the sage inquirer, the very sceptic him-> 
self, when they speak or think of themselves, 
feel a sort of unity, in which there are no 
parts, the unity of a sentient being, which, 
if they think of organs at all, is that which 
sees in the eye, hears in the ear, smells in 
the nostrils, itself one in all, and not merely 
sentient, in the strict meaning of that term, 
but the subject of various other feelings of 
different classes, remembrances, comparisons, 
hopes, fears, love, indignation. The verbal 
proposition may never have been formed in 
the mind — It is one being which has been the 
subject of all the feelings of life — and merely 
because the proposition never may have been 
framed in words, or clearly developed, the 
multitude may be regarded as not having felt 
the truth itself. Yet if we were to ask of 
any one, however little accustomed to philo- 
sophic inqmries, whether he was the same 
thinking being at the end of the year as at 
the beginning of it, he would smile at our 
question; and would not smile less if we 
were to speak to liim of the difference of 
three-fourths of a joy and half a joy ; or of 
the many coeadsting happinesses in the many 
coexisting atoms that form the happy organ ; 
the simplicity and sameness of the thinking 
principle, of that principle of which we speak 
as essentially one, whenever we use the 
word I, having been felt by him tacitly, with- 
out the application of those technical terms, 
the employment of which might, perhaps, 
render obscure to him "what had no ob- 
scurity till it was darkened with language. 

What am I, whence produc’d , and for what end ? 
Whence drew I being, to what period tend ? 

Am I the ahandon’d orphan of blind chance. 

Dropp’d by wild atoms m disorder’d dance ? 

Or from an endless chain of causes wrought, 

And of unthinking substance, bom with thought— 
Am I hut what I seem, mere flesh and blood, 

A branching channel with a mazy flood ? 

The purple stream that through my vessels glides, 
Dull and unconscious flows, like common tides. 

The pipes, through which the circling juices stray 
Are not that thinhing I', no more than they : 

This frame, compacted with transcendent skill. 

Of moving joints, obedient to my will ; 

Nurs’d from the fruitful glebe, like yonder tree. 
Waxes and wastes— I call it mine, not me. 

New matter still the mould’nng mass sustains ; 

The mansion chang’d, the tenant still remains ; 

And from the fleeting stream repair’d by food, 
Distinct, as is the swunmer from the flood. 

ArbuthnoU 

Such would he qur belief if we were to 
attend to our consciousness alone. It would 
tell us, that what we term I is not many but 
one ; that it is the same being which hears 
and sees, compares and remembers, and that 
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the very notion of plurality and division is 
as inconsistent with the notion of self^ as the 
notions of existence and nonexistence. This 
our mere consciousness would tell us. But 
does not reason, in this case, aid rather than 
lessen the force of this unreflecting belief? 

If any lover of paradoxes were to assert, 
that fragrance is a sound, music a brilliant 
colour, hope or resentment a sensation of 
touch, he surely could not expect a very ready 
assent from those whom he addressed ; and 
yet, void of proof as all these propositions 
would he, and opposite to our experience, 
and therefore relatively absurd, they would 
imply no absplute absurdity. The same 
great being who has made the sensations of 
fragrance, and colour, and melody, to result 
from affections of certain organs, might have 
made them to arise from causes reciprocally 
different. The affection of the organ of 
smell might, under a different arrangement, 
have been followed by the sensation which 
we now ascnbe to sound ; the affection of 
the ear, hy the sensation which we now as- 
cribe to fragrance 5 and the propositions that 
are now absurd, relatively to our present ar- 
rangement, would then have been relatively 
true. The asserter of materialism, however, 
is the asserter of a doctrine not relatively 
absurd only, but, as it appears to me, abso- 
lutely absurd; a doctrine which does not 
state agreements of qualities, of which there 
IS no proof, but agreements of qualities 
which are alDsolutely incompatible. In af- 
firming the principle of thought to be ma- 
terial, he makes an affirmation very nearly 
the same in kind, or at least as contradic- 
tory, as if he were to pronounce of a whole, 
that it is essentially different from its con- 
stituent parts, or of one, that it is seven hun- 
dred and fifty. 

So much of the fallacy of the arguments 
of the materialist, in endeavouring to recon- 
cile with his system the simplicity of thought, 
arises from the false supposition of unity, 
which he ascribes to the thinking organ, as 
if it were one substance, because he has given 
one name to a multitude of substances, that 
it will he necessary to recall to your atten- 
tion the inquiries which engaged us in a very 
early part of the course, when we considered 
the objects of physical investigation, and es - 
pecially that department of physical science 
which relates to objects as coexisting in 
space. 

We then found, you will remember, that 
what we are accustomed to term a body as 
if it were one, is not one in nature, but one 
only in relation to ojir inability of ffistinguish- 
ing the space, or, if there he in any case ac- 
tum contact, the lines ofrcontact which sepa- 
rate the corpuscles, that are, on account of 
this inability of perception, which is relative 
to our weak organs, included hy us in a sin* 
^ term, with an imaginary unity wffich our- 


selves alone have made ; and that what we 
term the properties of the mass, are the pro- 
perties not of -one substance, but of these 
coexisting atoms, which are in themselves, 
and must always be, substances separate and 
independent. 

What the materialist may be pleased to 
term the organ of thought, whether it be the 
whole brain and nerves, or only a part of the 
brain, or any other part of the corporeal 
frame which he may choose to consider as 
intelligent, is not one, then, but a multitude 
of particles, which exist near to each other, 
indeed, but which are as little one, as if they 
existed in the different planets of our system, 
or in the planets or suns of different systems. 
The unity which we give to the organ, by 
considering its separate atoms in a single 
glance, is a unity which it does not possess ; 
and we must not deceive ourselves, there- 
fore, by imagining that we have discovered c 
imity which may correspond with the sim- 
plicity of our feelings, because we have dis • 
covered a number of independent corpuscles, 
to the multitude of which we have chosen to 
give a single name. An organ is not one 
substance, but many substances. If joy or 
sorrow be an affection of this organ, it is an 
affection of the various substances which, 
though distinct in their own existence, we 
comprehend under this single term. If the 
affection, therefore, be common to the whole 
system of particles, it is not one joy or sor- 
row, but a number of joys and sorrows, cor- 
responding with the number of separate par- 
ticles thus affected ; which, if matter be in- 
finitely divisible, may be divided into an in- 
finite number of little joys and sorrows, that 
have no other relation to each other in their 
state of infinitesimal division than the rela- 
tions of proximity, by which they may be 
grouped together in spheres or cubes^or 
other solids, regular or irregulsir, of pleasiSJes 
or pains ; but by which it is impossible for 
them to become one pleasure or pain, more 
than any particle of insentient matter can 
become any other particle of insentient mat- 
ter, or any mass of such matter become any 
other mass. We can conceive the particles 
of the moon to he mingled with the particles 
of our earth, and to cohere with them in 
actual contact j hut the number of particles 
that form the moon, cannot become the very 
particles that now form the earth, however 
intimately mingled. Each particle has stiU 
its own independent affections, and these af- 
fections of a myriad of particles are still only 
the affections of a myriad of particles. It is 
vain to say, then, in the hope of obviating 
this irresistible objection, from the felt unity 
of the being which we term self, that our 
thoughts and feelings are not qualities of the 
prides as they exist simply, but of the 
whole congeries of particles as existing m 
one beautiful piece of hvmg mechanism ; for 
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this is only to repeat the very difficulty it- 
self, and to assign the insuperable difficulty 
as a deliverance from the insuperable difficul- 
ty. ‘The whole of which materialis*ts speak, 
•whether they term it a congeries, an organ, 
or a system of organs, is truly nothing in it- 
self. It IS, as I have said, a mere word in- 
vented by ourselves, a name which we give 
to a plurality of coexisting objects, not anew 
object to be distinguished from the heap. 

A thousand atoms, ilear to each other or re- 
mote, are only a thousand atoms, near or re- 
mote; and are precisely the same atoms, 
with precisely the same qualities, whether 
we consider them singly, or divide them, in 
our conception, by tens, fifties, hundreds, 
or give to the whole one comprehensive 
name, as if a thousand were but a greater 
unit. There is no principle of unity in them : 
it is tfie mind considering them that gives to 
them all the imity which they have, or can 
'have. 

In considering the result of a combination 
of parts, we are too apt to confound the 
multitude of separate effects with that single 
great result to which we give a particular 
name. Thus, melody is the result of a few 
impulses, which a bow gives to the strings of 
a violin; and we consider this melody as 
one effect, when in truth it is one only as a 
feeling of our mind, that is simple and indi- 
visible, not as a state of compound and divi- 
sible matter. All that is not mental, is a 
multitude of effects, a multitude of particles 
of the sounding body, of the interposed air, 
of the vibratory organ, alternately approach- 
ing and receding. A multitude of those 
was necessary, indeed, to produce in the 
mind, by their concurnng influence, the mu- 
sical delight. But each corpuscular effect 
may be distinguished, in our conception at 
least, from every other effect that coexists 
with it. In the instrument, the air, the or- 
g»n, the particles are all separate and inde- 
pendent. The material phenomenon is tru- 
ly, therefore, as long as it is wholly materied, 
a multitude of phenomena; the concurrence 
of a multitude of states of a multitude ol 
particles of the musical instrument ; the elas- 
tic medium ; the oigan of sense ; the brain, 
without any unity whatever. The proper- 
ties of the coexisting atoms, in this great 
whole, are the properties of the parts ; and 
if the qualities, states, or affections of the 
parts were laid out of estimation, nothing 
would remain to be estimated as a quality, 
state, or affection of the whole. 

The distinction which I have now made, 
is one with which it seems to me peculiarly 
important, that your minds should be fully 
impressed ; because it is to indistinct analo- 
gies of thi^ sort, that the materialist, when 
he has no other retreat, is accustomed to fly 
for shelter. The very analogy of melody to 
which I have now alluded, is a favourite ex- 
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ample. It is one effect, though resulting 
from the state of a number of particles ; and 
if music flow from a materii organ, it is 
said, why may not thought? If, indeed, 
what alone is properly termed music, the 
sensations or senes of sensations that follow 
certain affections of the sensorial organ, that 
which is felt at every moment as one and in- 
divisible, were itself one organic result, a 
state of the divisible organ and not of a sub- 
stance that is by nature indivisible, then in- 
deed every thought might likewise be mate- 
rial. But in asserting this, the materialist 
begs the very point in question, assuming 
without proof what he yet professes to at- 
tempt to prove. It is evident, as w^e have 
seen, that what alone is one in all that muh- 
titude of effects from which melody results, 
the musical delight itself, is not the state of 
the musical instrument, nor of the vibrating 
air, and as little is it proved to be a state of 
any number of particles of the brain. It is 
one result, indeed, but it is one only, be- 
cause it is an affection of that which is in its 
own nature simple ; and till we amve at the 
sentient principle itself, there is no unity 
whatever but a multitude of states of a mul- 
titude of vibrating particles. "When the 
materialist, then, adduces this or any other 
example of resulting unity, as illustrative of 
organic thought, all which you will find to be 
necessary is simply to consider what it is 
which is truly one, in the result that is ad- 
duced as one, and you wdll find in every in- 
stance that the point in dispute has been 
taken for panted in the example adduced to 
prove it ; that there is no real unity in all the 
material part of the process, and that the 
unity asserted is truly a mental unity, the 
unity of a mental feeling, or the unity of a 
mere name for expressing briefly the many 
coexisting states of many separate and inde- 
pendent particles which we have chosen to 
denominate a single ma^fe. 

In the Letter of the Society of Freethink- 
ers to Martmus Scriblerus, of which I be- 
fore read to you a part, the argument of 
those who consider thought as a quality of 
many particles is stated liidicrously indeed, 
but with as much real force as in the reasorv- 
ing of which it is a parody, 

“ To the learned Inquisitor into Nature, 
Martinus Scriblerus; the Society of Free 
thinkers greeting, 

“ Grecian Coffee-Jffousef May 7 . 

“ It is with unspeakable joy we have 
heard of your inquisitive genius, and we 
think it great pity that it should not be bet- 
ter employed, than in looking after that the- 
ological nonentity, commonly called the 
Soffi; since, after all your inquiries, it will 
appear you have lost your labour in seeking 
the residence of such a chimera, that never 
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being but ir the brains of some dream- 
ing philosophers. Is it not Demonstration 
to a person of your sense, that, since you 
cannot find it, there is no such thing? In 
order to set so hopeful a genius right in this 
matter, we have sent you an answer to the 
ul-grounded sophisms of those crack-brained 
fellows, and likewise an easy mechanical ex- 
plication of Perception or Thinking. 

“ One of their chief arguments is, that 
Self-consciousness cannot inhere in any sys- 
tem of matter, because all matter is made up 
of several distinct beings, which never can 
make up one individual thinking being. 

This is easily answered by a familiar 
instance. In every jack there is a meat- 
roasting qudity, which neither resides in 
the ny, nor in the weight, nor m any particu- 
lar wheel of the jack, but is the result of the 
whole composition ; so, in an animal, the 
selt-consciousness _ is not a real quality m- 
nerent in one^ being, (any more than meat- 
roasting in a jack,) but the result of several 
modes or qualities in the same subject. As 
the fly, the wheels, the chain, the weight, 
the cordsj &c. make one jack, so the several 
parts of the body make one animal. As 
perception or ^ consciousness is said to be 
inherent in this animal, so is meat-roastiiio’ 
said to be inherent in the jack. As sensa- 
tion, reasoning, vohtion, memory, &c, are 
modes of thinking, so roasting 
of beef, roasting of mutton, roasting of pul- 
lets, geese, turkeys, Sec. are the several 
modes of meat-roasting. And as the gene- 
ral qu^ality of meat-roasting, with its several 
modifications as to beef, mutton, pullets, 
&c. does not inhere in any one part of the 
jack, so neither does consciousness, with its 
several modes of sensation, intellection, vo- 
htiop, &c. inhere m any one, but is the re- 
sult from^ the mechanical composition of the 
whole animal. 

quality or disposition of a 
taoie to play tunes, with the several modifi- 
cations of this tuue-playing quality in play- 
ing of preludes, sarabands, jigs, and gavotts, 
are ^ much real qualities in the instrument, 
as the thought dr the imagination is in the 
mind of the person that composes them.” 

It is well known to anatomists, that the 
l^ain IS a congeries of glands that separate 
the finer parts of the blood called animal 
spirits ; that a gland is nothing but a canal 
ot a great length, variously intorted and 
wound up together.' From the arietation 
and motion of the spirits in those canals, 
<iiflerent sorts of thoughts.” 

We axe so much persuaded of the truth 
of this oim hypothesis, that we have emplov- 
^ our. members, a great virtuoso at 
Nuremberg, to make a sort of an hydraulic 
engme, in whic^ a chemical hquor resem- 
blmg Wood is driven through elastic ohannels 
iJesemblmg arteries and veins, by the force 


of an embolus like the heart, and VTought 
by a pneumatic machine of the nature of the 
lungs, with ropes, and pullies, like the 
neives, tendons, and muscles; and we are 
persuaded that this our artificial man will 
not only walk, and speak, and perform most 
ot the outward actions of the animal life, but 
(being wound up once a week) wiU perhaps 
reason as well as most of your country par- 
sons.”* ^ 

If, instead of assertiftg thought to be the 
^ affection of many particles, in 

which case it must evidently partake the 
divisibility of the organ itself, and be not 
one but mnumerable separate feelings, the 
matenalist^ assert it to be the affection of a 
single particle, a monade, he must remem- 
ber that if what he chooses to term a single 
particle, be a particle of matter, it too must 
still admit of division ; it must have a top 
and a bottom, a right side and a left ; it 
niust, as is demonstrable in geometry, admit' 
ot being cut in different points, by an infinite 
number of straight lines ; and all the difti • 
culty of the composition of thought, therel 
fore, remains precisely as before. If it be 
supposed so completely divested of all the 
qualities of matter, as not to be extended, 
nor consequently divisible, it is then mind 
which IS asserted under another name, and 
every thing which is at all important m the 
controversy is conceded ; since all which can 
I philosophically be meant by the immateii- 
I mist, when the existence of mind is asserted 
by him, is the existence of an indivisiblesub- 
Ijectof all those affections which constitute 
the variety of our thoughts and feelings. 

It the materialist be unwilling to admit the 
word mind, in allowing the reality of a sim- 
ple, unextended, and consequently indivisible 
subject of our various feelings, he may be 
allowed any other word which may appear 
to him preferable ; even the word atom 
particle, if he choose still to reytain it. Bt!t 
he must admit, at least, that in this case, in 
the dissolution of the body, there is no evi- 
dence, from the analogy of this very bodily 
I dissolution itself, of the destruction of any 
such simple particle as that which he finds 
I to be necessary for the explanation of the 
I phenomena of thought. 

In whatever manner, therefore, the ma- 
terialist niay profess to consider thought as 
I material, it is equally evident that his sys- 
tem IS in*econcilable with our very notion of 
thought. In saying that it is material, he 
jsays nothing, unless he mean that it has 
those properties which we regard as essen- 
tial to matter; for wdthout this belief he 
might as well predicate of it any barbarous 
term that is absolutely unintelligible, or ra- 
ther might predicate of it such a* barbarous 


* Pope’s Works, vol. v. p. 57-61. London, iai3. 
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term with more philosophic accuracy j since, connexion of events,— of material phenomena 
in the one case, we should merely not know with material phenomena, or of mental phe- 
what^ WBs asserted ; in the other case we nomena with other phenomena of mind. If 
should conceive erroneously that properties the presence of the moon, at the immense 
Were affirmed of the principle of thought distance of its orbit, can affect the tendencies 
which were not intended to be affirmed of of the particles of water in our ocean, it may 
it. Matter is that which resists compres- be supposed with equal readiness to produce 
sion, and is divisible. Mmd is that which a change in the state of any other existing 
feels, remembers, compares, desires. In substance, whether divisible into parts, that 
saying of mind that it is matter, then, we is to say, material, — or indivisible, that is to 
must mean, if we nlean any thing, that the say, mind. But when thought is affirmed 
principle which thinks is hard and divisible ; to be a quality of a system of particles, or to 
and that it will be not more absurd to talk be one result of many coexisting states of 
of the twentieth part of an affirmation, or the particles, which separately are not thought, 
quarter of a hope, of the top of a remem- something more is affirmed than that of 
brance, and the north and east comers of a which we are merely ignorant of the reason, 
comparison, than of the twentieth part of a A whole is said to he different from all the 
pound, or of the different pomts of the com- separate and independent parts of a whole : 
pass, in reference to any part of the globe this is one absurdity ; and that which is felt 
of which we may be speaking. The true by us as in its very nature simple and indi- 
answer to the statement of the materiahst, \nsible, is affirmed to he only a form of that 
^the answer which we feel in our hearts, on the which is, by its very nature, infinitely divisi- 
very expression ot the plurality and divisibility ble. It is no daring limitation of the divine 
of feeling, is, that it assumes what, fai from ad- power to suppose, that even the Omnipotent 
admitting, we cannot even understand ; and himself cannot confound the mathematical 
that, with every effort of attention which we properties of squares and hexagons ; and it 
can give to our mental analysis, we are as in- would be no act of irreverence to his power, 
capable of forming any conception of what is though it were capable of doing every thing 
meant by the quarter of a doubt or the half which is not contradictory, to suppose that 
of a belief, as of forming to ourselves an im- he cannot give to a system of organs a quality 
age of a ciicie without a central point, or of wholly distinct fi’om the qualities of all the 
a square without a single angle. separate parts ; since the organ itself is only a 

With respect to this possible geometry of name which we give to those parts, that are all 
sensations, as divisible into paits, I cannot which truly exist as the organ, and have all 
hut think that the too great caution of Mr. an existence and qualities that are at every 
Locke, by giving the sanction of his eminent moment independent of the existence and 
name to the possibility, at least, of the su- qualities of every other atom, near or remote, 
peraddition of thought as a mere quality, to Our sensations we know directly, — mat- 
a system of particles, which, as a number of ter we know only indirectly, if we can be said 
particles, have no thought, and yet have, as to know its nature at all, as the cause of our 
a whole, what they have not as parts of that sensations. It is that which, in certain cir- 
whole, has tended in a great degi’ee to shelter cumstances, affects us in a certain manner. 
#e manifest inconsistency of the doctrine of When we have said this, we have said all 
The materiahst. He was unwilling to limit that can be considered #s truly known by u& 
the divine power ; and from the obscurity of with respect to it j and in saying this, it is 
our notion of the connexion of the feelings of to our own feelings that the reference is 
the mind, in any manner, with the changes made. Of the two systems, therefore, — 
induced in the bodily frame, he conceived the system which rejects all matter, and the 
that the annexation of thought to the system system which rejects all mind, — there can 
of particles itself, would be but a slight ad- be no question which is the more philoso- 
dition to difficulties that must at any rate be phic. The materiahst must take for grant- 
admitted. He forgot, however, that a sys- ed every feeling for which the follower oi 
tem of particles is but a name for the sepa- Berkeley contends ; he must admit, that it 
rate particles which alone have any real ex- is impossible for us to know the' absolute na- 
istence in nature j that the affirmation of ture of matter, and that all which we know 
what is contradictory, like plurality and unity, of it is relative to oui-selves, as sentient be- 
simplicity and complexly, is very different ings capable of being affected by external 
from the mere admission of ignorance ; and objects ; that our sensations are known to 
that, though we may not know any reason us directly, the causes of our sensations 6n- 
for which the Deity has been pleased, at least ly indirectly ; and his system, therefore, even 
during our mortal state, to render sensations th6ugh we omit every other objection, may 
of our mind dependent on affections of our be reduced to this single proposition — ^that 
nervous system, there is no more absurdity our feelings which we know, are the same 
in the affirmation of such a dependence, in nature with that, of which the absolute 
thau in the assertion of any other physical [ nature, as it exists independently of our feeU 
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ings, is, and must always be, completely un- 
known lo us. 

From all the remarks which have now 
been made, I cannot but think that it is a 
very logical deduction, that our feelings are 
states of something which is one and simple, 
and not of a plurality of substances, near or 
remote ; that the principle of thought, there- 
fore, whatever it may be, is not divisible in- 
to parts ; and that hence, though it may be 
annihilated, as every thing which exists may 
be annihilated by the will of him who can 
destroy as he could create, it does not ad- 
mit of that decay of which the body admits, 
— a decay that is relative to the frame only, 
not to the elements that compose it. j 

When the body seems to us to perish, 
we know that it does not truly perish ; that 
every thing which existed in the decaying 
frame, continues to exist entire as it existed 
before ; and that the only change which 
takes place, is a change of apposition or 
proximity. From the fii'st moment at which 
the earth arose, there is not the slightest 
reason to think that a single atom has pe- 
rished. All that w^as is. And if nothing 
has perished in the material universe ; if even 
in that bodily dissolution, which alone gave 
occasion to the belief of our mortality as 
sentient beings, there is not the loss of the 
most inconsiderable particle of the dissolv- 
ing frame, the argument of analogy, far from 
leading us to suppose the destruction of that 
spiritual being which animated the frame, 
would lead us to conclude that it too exists 
as it before existed ; and that it has only 
changed its relation to the particles of our 
material organs, as these particles still sub- 
sisting have changed the relations which 
they mutually bore. As the dust has only 
returned to the eaith from which it came, it 
is surely a reasonable inference from analo- 
gy, to suppose that the spirit may have re- 
turned to the God ^ho gave it. 

Non secus ac quondam, tenebris et carcere rupto 
Immitis oaveae, volucrum regina repente 
Dat plausum coelo ingen tern, nul>esque repente 
Linquit, et adverse defigit lumina Phoebo, 

Seque axuras intxa hquidis et nubUa condit.^ 

The belief of the immateriality of the sen- 
tient and thinking principle, thus destroys 
the only analogy on which the supposition 
of the limitation of its existence to the pe- 
riod of our mortal life could be founded. It 
renders it necessary for’ those who would 
contend that we are spiritually mortal, to 
produce some positive evidence of a depar- 
ture, in the single case of the mind, from the 
whole analogies of the economy of nature ; 
and it renders doubly strong all the moral 
OTguments which can be urged for its own 
independent immortality 
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LECTURE XCVIL 

OF I'HE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 

Gentlemen, the inquiry to which I di- 
rected your attention in my last Lecture, was 
that which relates to our prospect of immor- 
tality. 

The appearances which death exhibits, 
seem, when we first consider them, to mark 
so strongly the termination of every feeling 
which connected us with the once living ob- 
ject, that the continuance of these feelings, 
when every external trace of them is lost, 
may well be supposed to be viewed with dis- 
belief by some, and with doubt by many. 
During their life, our direct communication 
with those who lived around us, was carried 
on by the intervention of bodily organs ; m 
thinking of their very feelings, we have been 
accustomed to think of this bodily interven-^ 
tion, in what they looked, or said, or did ; 
and from the mere influence of the laws of 
association, therefore, it is not wonderful, 
that, when they can no longer look, or speak, 
or act, the kindness, which before could not 
exist without these corporeal expressions of 
it, should be regarded as no longer existing, 
at least should be so regarded by those who 
are not m the habit of any very nice analyses 
of complicated processes or complex pheno- 
mena. 

Whatever other effects death may have, it 
is at least evident, that when it has taken 
place the bodily organs moulder away, by 
the influence of a decomposition more or less 
rapid. What was once to our eyes a human 
being, is a human being no more ; and when 
the organization is as if it had never been, 
every feeling and thought, if states of mere 
organs, must be also as if they had never 
been. The most interesting of all questions, 
therefore, with respect to our hopes of ii?^- 
mortality, is whether thought be a state of 
the mere organs, which decay thus evidently 
before our very eyes, or a state of something 
which our senses, that are confined to the 
mere organs, cannot reach; of something 
which, as it is beyond the reach of our senses, 
may therefore subsist as well, when every 
thing which comes under our senses, exists 
m any one state, as in any other state. 

With the examination of this point, my 
last Lecture was almost wholly occupied; and 
the arguments, which I then offered, seemed 
to me to show decisively, that our sensations, 
thoughts, desires, are not particles of matter, 
existing in any number, or any form of mere 
juxtaposition; that the sentient and think- 
ing principle, in short, is essentially one, not 
extended and divisible, but incapqfile by its 
very nature of any subdivision into integral 
parts, and known to us only as the subject 
of our consciousness, in all the variety of sue 
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cessive feelings, which we comprehend un- 
der that single name. 

When we have learned clearly to distin- 
guish the organization from the principle of 
•thcrught, the mere change of place of the par- 
ticles of the organic frame, which is all that 
constitutes death relatively to the body, no 
longer seems to imply the dissolution of 
.iie principle of thought itself, which is essen- 
tially distinct from the organic frame, and, 
by its very nature, incapable of that species 
of change which the body exhibits ; since it 
is very evident, that what is not composed 
of parts, cannot, by any accident, be separat- 
ed into parts. 

To the mind which considers it in this 
view, then, death presents an aspect altoge- 
ther different. Instead of the presumption, 
which the decaying body seemed to afford, 
of thg cessation of every function of life, the 
very decay of the body affords analogies that 
•seem to indicate the continued existence of the 
thinking principle ; since that which we term 
decay, 13 itself only another name of continued 
existence, of existence as truly continued in 
every thing which existed before, as if the 
change of mere position, which alone we term 
decay, had not taken place. The body, 
though it may seem to denote a single sub- 
stance, is but a single word invented by us 
to express many coexisting substances ; every 
atom of it exists after death as it existed be- 
fore death ; and it would surely be a very 
strange error in logic to infer, from the con- 
tinuance of every thing that existed in the 
body, the destruction of that which, by its 
own nature, seemed as little mortal as any 
of the atoms which have not ceased to exist, 
and to infer this annihilation of mind, not 
merely without any direct proof of the anni 
hilation, but without a single proof of de- 
struction of any thing else, since the imiverse 
\iS|s formed. JDeath is a process in which 
ejiBry thing corporeal continues to exist; 
therefore, all'that is mental ceases to exist. 
It would not be easy to discover a link of 
any sort that might be supposed to connect 
the two propositions of so very strange an 
enthymeme. 

The possibility of such annihilation of the 
mind, no one who admits the corresponding 
ower of creation will deny, if the Deity 
ave given any intimation, tacit or expressed, 
that may lead us to believe his intention of 
destroying the spirit, while he saves every 
element of the body. But the question is 
not, whether it be possible for him who cre- 
ated the mind, to annihilate it ; it is, whe- 
ther we have reason to believe such annihi- 
iation truly to take place ; and of this some 
better proof must be offered, than the con- 
tinuance, even amid apparent dissolution, of 
aU that truly constituted the body, every 
atom of which it was, without all question, 
equally possible for divine power to destroy. 


We surely have not proved that the whole 
frame of suns and planets will perish to-mor- 
row, nor even given the slightest reason to 
suspect the probability of this event, because 
we may have shown beyond all dispute, that 
the Deity may, if such be his will, reduce to- 
morrow, or at this very moment, the whole 
universe to nothing. 

The very decay of the body then, as I have 
said, bears testimony, not to the destruction, 
but to the continuance of the undying spirit, 
if the principle of thought be truly different 
from the material frame. The mind is a sub- 
stance, distinct from the bodily organ, sim- 
ple, and incapable of addition or subtraction ; 
nothing which we are capable of observing 
in the universe has ceased to exist, since the 
universe began ; these two propositions, as 
far as analogy can have weight, and, since 
the mind of any one is incapable of being di- 
ftctly known to us as an object, it is the ana- 
logy of the bodily appearances alone that can 
have any weight, these two propositions, in- 
stead of leading by inference to the proposi- 
tion, The mind, which existed as a substance 
before death, ceases wholly to exist after 
death, lead rather, as far as the mere analo 
gy can have influence, to the opposite pro- 
position, The mind does not perish in the 
dissolution of the body. In judgingaccord- 
ing to the mere light of nature, it is on the 
immaterialism of the thinking principle that 
I consider the belief of its immortality to be 
most reasonably founded ; since the distinct 
existence of a spiritual substance, if that be 
admitted, renders it incumbent on the asser- 
ter of the mortality of the spirit to assign 
some reason, which may have led the only 
being who has the power of annihilation, to 
exert his power in annihilating the mind 
which he is said in that case to have created 
only for a few years of life. 

If, therefore, but for some direct divine 
volition, the spiritual Substance, we have 
every reason to suppose, would continue to 
subsist as every thing else continues to sub- 
sist, the only remaining question in such a 
case is, whether, from our knowledge of the 
character of the Deity, as ’displayed in his 
works, especially in the mind itself, we have 
reason to infer, with respect to the mind, this 
peculiar \^^ll to annihDate it, — ^without which, 
we have no reason to suppose it to be the 
only existing thing, that is every moment 
perishing in some individual of our kind. 
The likelihood of such a purpose in the Di- 
vinity may he inferred, if it can he at all in- 
ferred, in two ways — ^from the nature of the 
created mind itself, as exhibiting qualities 
which seem to mark it as peculiarly formed 
for limited existence, and from our know- 
ledge of the Creator, as displaying to us in 
his works indications of such a character, aa 
of itself might lead us to infer such a peci*. 
liar intention. 
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That, in the nature of the simple indivisi- 
ble mind itself, there is nothing' which marks 
it as essentially more perishable than the 
corpuscles to which we give the name of 
masses, when many of them are in close 
juxtaposition, hut which are themselves the 
same, whether near or remote, than the un- 
perishing atoms of the leaf, that continues 
still entire in every element, while it seems 
to wither before us, or of the vapour, in 
which all that truly existed exists as before, 
while it is only to our eyes that it seems to 
vanish into nothing, I need not use any ar- 
guments to show. Mind, indeed, like mat- 
ter, is capable of existing m various states, 
but a change of state is not destruction, in 
one more than in the other. It is as entire 
in all its seeming changes as matter in all its 
seeming changes. There is no positive ar- 
gument then, that can be draum from the na- 
ture of the thinking principle, to justify the 
assertion, that while matter does not perish 
even in a single atom, it, and it only, ceases 
to exist ; and it would be enough that no ' 
positive argument could be drawn from it 
in support of an opinion that is inconsistent 
with the general analogy of nature, and un- 
supported by any other proof of any kind, 
though no negative arguments could be 
draw from the same soui-ce. Every argu- 
ment, however, which can be derived fiom 
it is of this negative soit, indicating in mind 
a nature, which of itself, if there be any dif- 
ference of degree, might seem not more but 
less perishable than those material atoms 
which are acknowledged to continue as they 
were, entire in all the seeming vicissitudes of 
the universe. 

I am aware, indeed, that in judging from 
the mind itself, a considerable stress has of- 
ten been laid on the existence of feelings 
which admit of a very easy solution, without 
the necessity of ascribing them to any in- 
stinctive foreknowledge of a state of immor- 
tal being. Of this sort, particularly, seems 
to me an argument, which, both in ancient 
and modern times, has been brought forward 
as one of the mofet powerful arguments for 
our continued existence, after life has seemed 
to close upon us for ever. I allude to the 
universal desire of this immortal existence. 
But, surely, if life itself be pleasing, and, 
even though there were no existence beyond 
the grave, life might still, by the benevo- 
lence of him who conferred it, have been 
rend^ed a source of pleasure, it is not won- 
derful that we should desire futurity, since 
futurity'is only protracted life. It would in- 
deed! nave been worthy of our astonishmenc, 
if ma% loving ills present life, and knowing 
that it was < to, tOTminate in the space of a 
very few yearSj* should* not have regretted the 
termination of what he loved, that is td say, 
should not have wished the continuance of it 
beyond the period of its melancholy dose. 


The universal desire then, even if the desire 
were truly imiversal, would prove nothing 
but the goodness of him who has made the 
realities of life, or if not the realities, the 
hopes of life so pleasing, that the mere los^ 
of what is possessed or hoped, appears like 
a positive evil of the most afflicting kind. 

Equally powerless I consider the argument 
for the reality of a state of higher gratifica- 
tion, which is often drawn from the constant 
renewal and constant disappointment of ev- 
ery earthly hope ; from that eager and un- 
1 emitting wish of something better, which 
even the possession of delights, that are 
counted inestimable by all hut their possessor, 
is insufficient to suppiess. 

Old Rome consulted birds. Lorenzo, thou 
With more success the flight of hope survey. 

Of restless hope, for ever on the wfng, 

High-perch’d o’er every thought that falcon,sits. 

To at all that rises in her sight ; 

And never stooping but to mount again. 

Next moment she betrays her aim’s mistake. 

And owns her quarry loaged beyond the grave.* 

The mere activity of hope, however, as we 
thus pass ceaselessly from wishes that hai e 
been gratified to other wishes, proves only, 
as I before showed in treating of this princi- 
ple, that the Deity has, with a gracious view 
to the advantage of society, formed us for 
action, and, foiming us for action, has given 
us a principle which may urge us to new 
pursuits, when otherwise we might, in the 
idleness of enjoyment, have desisted from 
exertions which required to be sustained in 
their vigour by new desires. Though no- 
thing were to exist beyond the grave, hope, 
in all its variety of objects, would still be 
useful for animating to continued, though 
varied exertion, and, as thus beneficial to the 
successive races of mortal beings, would have 
been even then a gift not unworthy of di- 
vine benevolence. 

The sublime attainments which man !?hs 
been capable of making m science, and i!?ie 
wonders of his own creative art in that mag- 
nificent scene to which he has knowm how 
to give new magnificence, have been con- 
sidered by many as themselves proofs of the 
immortality of a being so richly endowed. 
When we view him, indeed, comprehending 
, in his single conception the events of ages 
that have preceded him, and, not content 
with the past, anticipating events that are co 
begin, only in ages as remote in futurity as 
the origin of the universe is in the past, 
measuring the distance of the remotest pla- 
nets, and naming in what year of other cen- 
; turies the nations that are now gazing with 
astonishment on some comet are to gaze 
on it in its return, it is scai'cely possible for 
us to believe that a mind, which seems 
equally capacious of what is infinite in spac6 


# Night Thoughts, Night vii. 
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a ad time, should be only a creature, whose 
brief existence is measurable by a few points 
of space and a few moments of eternity, 

Nonne hanc credideres mentem, quae nunc quoque 
eoelum 

Astraque pervolitat, delapsam coelitus, illuc 
Unde abut remeare, suasque revisere sedes ? 

Look down on earth. What seest thou ? Wond’rous 
things, 

Terrestrial wonders that eclipse the skies. 

What lengths of labour’d lands ! What lorded seas 5 
Lorded by man, for pleasure, wealth or war. 

Seas, winds, and planets, into serMce brought. 

His art acknowledge, and promote his ends. 

Nor can the eternal rocks his will withstand. 

What leveird mountains, and what lifted vales ! 

O’er vales and mountains, sumptuous cities swell, 

And gild our landscape with their glittering spires. 

How the tall temples, as to meet their Gods, 

Ascend the skies I The proud triumphal arch 
Shows us half heaven, beneath its ample bend. 

High through mid air, here streams are taught to flow; 
Whole rivers there, laid bv in basons, sleep : 

Here plains turn oceans ; there vast oceans join, 
Ihroi^gh kingdoms, channell’d deep from shore to 
snore. 

How yon enormous mole, projecting, breaks 
■T'he mid -sea’s furious waves ] Their roar amidst. 
Out-speaks the Deity, and says, ** O mam. 

Thus far, nor farther !” Measured are the skies, — 
Stars are detected in their deep recess, — 

Creation widens, vanquished Nature yields; 

Her secrets are extorted. Art prevails I 
What monument of genius, spirit, power ! 

And now, if justly raptur'd at this scene. 

Whose glones render heaven superfluous, say, 

Whose lootsteps these ? Immortals have been here ; 
Could less than souls immortal this have done '* 

These glorious footsteps are indeed the 
footsteps of immortals ! Yet it is not the 
niere splendour of the works themselves, on 
which this argument insists so much, that 
seems directly to indicate the immortality of 
their authors. Man might be mortal, and 
yet perform all these wonders, or wonders 
still more illustrious. It is not by consider- 
ing the relation of the mind to the monu- 
ments of its art, as too excellent to be the 
woik of a perishable being, but by consider- 
ing the relations of a mind capable of these 
to the being who has endowed-it with such 
edacities, and who is able to perpetuate or 
emarge the capacities which he has given,' 
that we discover m the excellence which we 
admire, not a proof indeed, but a presump- 
tion of immortality ; a presumption at least, 
which is far from leading us to infer any 
peculiar intention in the preserver of the 
body to annihilate the mind. That God 
bus formed mankind for progressive improve- 
ment, is manifest from those susceptibilities 
of progress which are visible in the attain- 
ments of every individual mind; and still 
more m the wider contrast, which the splen- 
did results of science in whole nations, that 
may be considered almost as nations of philo- 
sophers, now exhibit, when we think, at the 
same time, of the rude arts of the savage, in 
his hut or in the earlier cave, in which he 
seemed almost of the same lace with the 
wild anim^ with which he had struggled for 


► Night Thoughts, Night vi. 


his home. Rut, if God love the progress of 
manldnd, he loves the progress of the dif- 
ferent individuals of mankind ; for mankind 
is but another name for these multitudes of 
individuals ; and if he love the progress of 
the observers and reasoners, whom he has 
formed with so beautiful an airangement of 
faculties, capable of adding attainment to 
attainment in continual progress, is it possi- 
ble for us to conceive that, when the mmd 
has made an advance which would render 
all future acquisitions even on earth propor- 
tionately far more easy, the very excellence 
of past attainments should seem a reason for 
suspending the progress altogether j and that 
he, who could have no other wish than the 
happiness and general excellence of man in 
forming him what he is, should destroy his 
owm gracious work, merely because man, if 
permitted to continue longer in being, would 
be more happy and exceUent ? If the pro- 
gressive faculties of man afford no proof that 
the Deity wills his continued progress, they 
surely affiird no evidence of a divine unwill- 
ingness to permit it ; and we must not for- 
get that the mmd has been showm to be not 
more truly mortal of itself than the unde- 
caying elements of the body ; that if there 
he truly a substance mind, the annihilation 
of this substance is in itself as difficult to be 
conceived as the annihilation of any other 
substance; and that, before we believe in 
the miraculous exclusive annihilation of it, 
some reason is to be found, which might 
seem to influence the Deity, who spares 
every thing corporeal, to destroy every thing 
mental. We have, therefore, to conceive 
the mmd at death matured by experience, 
and nobler than it was when the Deity per- 
mitted it to exist, and the Deity himself, 
with all those gracious feelings of love to 
man which the adaptation of human nature 
to its human scene displays ; and in these 
very circumstances, if w6 affirm without any 
other proof the annihilation of the mind, we 
are to find a reason for this annihilation. ^ If 
even we, in such a moment, abstracting 
from all selfish considerations, would feel it 
a sort of crime to destroy with no other view 
than that of the mere destruction, what was 
moie worthy of love than in years of earlier 
being, are we to believe that he, who loves 
what is noble in man more than our frail 
heart can lave it, will regard the improve- 
ment only as a signal of destruction ? Is it 
not more consonant to the goodness of him 
who has rendered improvement progressive 
here, that, in separating the mind fropa its 
bodily frame, he separates it to admit it in- 
to scenes m which the progress begun on 
earth may be continued with increasing fa- 
cility? 

Quare sume animuni ; neque enim sapientia dia 
Frustra operara impendit ; neque mens arctabitur istii 
Limitibus, quibus hoc periturum corpus ; at exsore 
Tenenae labis viget, aetemiunque vigebit j 
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Atque ubl corporeis emissa, ut carc’ere, vinclis. 

Libera cognatum repetet, vetus inocia, coelum, 
Nectareos latices Veri de fonte perenni 
Hauriet, aethermmque perenms carpet amomum.* 

In this light, in which the Deity is consid- 
ered as willing the happiness of man, and 
the intellectual and moral progress of man, 
which is surely the character that is most 
conspicuous in the arrangements even of this 
earthly life, we find in this very character, 
in its relation to the separated spirit, not 
motives to destroy, which we must presume 
at least that we have found, before we take 
for granted that what now has existence is 
to cease to exist ; but, on the contrary, mo- 
tives to prolong an existence which as yet 
has fulfilled only a part of the benevolent 
design of creation. It may be only a slight | 
presumption which we are hence entitled to j 
form, but at least whatever presumption we | 
are entitled to form, is not unfavourable to 
our hopes of immortality. There is another 
moral character in which the Deity may be 
considered at such a moment — ^the charac- 
ter of justice, or at least of a moral relation 
analogous to that which in man we term 
justice. In this too may be found equal, 
or still stronger presumptive evidence, that 
the years of our earthly joy or sorrow are not 
the whole of our existence. 

The force of the argument consists in the 
unequal distribution of happiness on earth, 
as not proportioned to the virtues or the 
vices of those to whom it is given. 

Virtue, indeed, cannot he very miserable, 
and Vice cannot permanently be very happy. 
But the virtuous may have sorrows, from 
which the vicious are free, and the vicious 
have enjoyments not directly accompanied 
with vice, — enjoyments which the virtuous, 
who seem to us to merit them better, do not 
possess. Increase of guilt, even by stupify- 
ing the conscience, may occasion less rather 
than more remorse ; and the atrocious pro- 
fligate be less mise?able than the timid and 
almost penitent victim of passions, which 
overpower a reluctance that is sincere, even 
when it is too feeble to make adequate re- 
sistance to the overwhelming force. It is to 
futurity, therefore, that we must look for the 
equalizing, if any equalizing there be, of the 
present disproportions. 

I am aware of an argument which may be 
adduced to obviate the force of the reason- 
ing that is founded on the prospect of such 
moral retribution. If, in the present state of 
things, the virtuous are rewarded, and the 
vicious punished, we do not need a future 
state for doing what has been done already j 
and if the virtuous are not rewarded, nor the 
vicious punished, in that only scene of which 
we have any experience, what title have we 
to infer^ from this very disorder, qualities 


♦ I. Hawltins Brovmp 


in the Supreme Ruler of the world, which 
the present scene of his government does not 
itself display ? 

The argument would indeed be, I will 
readily admit, most forcible, if we had no 
mode of discoveiing the moral sentiments of 
the Sovereign of nature, unless in the pain 
or pleasure which he bestows j and if no ad- 
vantages were to flow from the unequal dis- 
tribution of happiness on earth, that could 
reconcile these with a high moral character 
of the Governor of the universe. But, if 
such advantages do truly arise from the 
temporary disproportion as compensated af- 
terwards by the distributions of another 
life, and if the moral character of God b(i 
discoverable by us in other ways, the argu- 
ment which supposes us to have no other 
mode of inferring the divine character than 
by the mere distribution of pleasure and 
pain, must lose its weight. If the temporary 
disproportion be of advantage upon the” 
whole, he who is benevolent cannot fail to 
will that very disproportion, which is thus 
by supposition advantageous; and he who 
has all the sources of happiness in his power, 
through every future age, can have no diffi- 
culty in accommodating a httle temporary 
and necessary disproportion to justice the 
most exact. These important points will 
deserve a little fuller elucidation. 

In the fiist place, then, the moral senti- 
ments of the Ruler and Judge of the world 
are discoverable in other ways, as well as by 
the temporary allotments which he has made 
of pain or pleasure. He who has placed 
conscience in every bosom, to approve or 
condemn, speaks to every one in that voice 
of conscience. What every human being is 
forced to detest, cannot be regarded by us as 
indifferent to him who has rendered hatred 
of it inevitable in us. What every bosom is 
taught, as if by some internal awardeng^of 
love, to regard with veneratioii, must be ce- 
garded too as acceptable in the eyes of him 
who has made us feel it as a species of 
crime to withhold our love, God, then, ap- 
proves of virtue ; he loves the virtuous ; he 
has the power of giving happiness to thoKse 
whom he vifills to render happy ; and if, hav- 
ing this power, he do not make happy for 
the few moments of life those whom we 
cannot but consider him as loving, it must 
be for a reason which is itself a reason of 
benevolence. 

Such a reason, I may remark in the se- 
cond place, is easily discoverable, and in- 
deed has been already treated by me at such 
great length, as to render it unnecessary for 
me now to dwell on it. If the virtuous 
were necessarily happy here, and happy in 
proportion to their virtue, there cpuld not he 
those noble lessons by which occasional 
suffering strengthens the virtue which it ex- 
, ercises. There could not, for the same rea- 
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son, be those gentle services of compassion but the distinction of a moment j and if that 
which cheiish virtues of another class. If brief moment of mortal hie, though it be a 
the gmlty were the only sufferers, pity would moment of suffering, can give to the imraor- 
be feeble, and might even perhaps be moral- tal spirit everlasting remembrances of virtue, 
ly unsuitable in some measure, rather than he who makes it, for important purposes, a 
praiseworthy. In the case of vice itself, we moment of suffering, can assign to the suffer- 
see a reason, and a most benevolent reason, er that immortality, to which the remem- 
why the pain of remorse should often be brance of the heroic disregard of peril, or of 
more severe, in the slighter delinquencies of the equally heroic patience that disdained to 
vhose who are only novices in guilt, than in repine even in torture itself, may be a source 
the fearless cruelties and frauds of the har- of happiness, which, in such circumstances, 
dened and impenitent sinner. It is in the it would not have been benevolence to have 
early stages of vice, before the influence of withheld. 

habit is formed, that the heart may be most These considerations of the Deity, as 
easily led back to better feelings ; and it is manifestly willing the intellectual and moral 
then, accordingly, when it may be most effi- progress of his creatures, which death sus- 
cacious, that the voice which calls to desist, pends, and as a just estimator of the actions 
speaks with its loudest expostulations and of mankind, whose awards may be consider- 
warn^gs. ed as proportioned to the excellence which 

The present system of temporary dispro- he loves, — ^these two views of the relation of 
4>ortion then is not, when the general charac- man and his Creator, might lead us to some 
ter of the divine estimator of human actions presumptive expectation of future existence, 
is sufficiently marked in another manner, in- even though we had no positive proof of any 
consistent in the slightest degree with su- spiritual substance within us, that might re- 
preme moral excellence ; but, on the con- main entire, in the mere change of place of 
trary, when all its relations, especially those the bodily elements ; a change which is the 
most important relations to the virtue that only bodily change in that death which we 
is awakened by it and fostered, are taken are accustomed to regard as if it were a ces- 
mto account, may be said to flow from that sation of existence, but in which every thing 
very excellence. But still, important as that existed before, continues to exist with 
the temporary advantages may be, for pro- as perfect physical integrity as it before exist- 
(fucing that consciousness of virtue which ed. 

could not be known without opportunities Even in this view of man, his future ex- 
of trial, and the very virtues themselves that istence as a living being, though not so ob- 
imply sufferings which are not the necessary vious and easy of conception, might still 
result of guilt, it is only by its relation to seem a reasonable inference from the charac- 
the moral advantage, that the disproportion ter of the Divinity, in its relation to the 
is even at present reconcilable with the jus- earthly progress and earthly sufferings of a 
tice and goodness which we delight to con- creature whom it would be impossible for us 
template in our maker, and preseiTer, and to regard as an object of indifference to the 
judge. That conscience which he has plac- Power that marked him out for our own ad- 
ed within us, as if to bear his own author- miration. But, in this view the argument 
i®, and to prompt us as his own benevolence for immortality would he comparatively fee- 
would prompt us, to the actions which it ble. We are not to forget, as I have already 
may be as delightful to remember as to per- repeated, that mind is itself a substance dis- 
form ; that very distinguisher of good and tmct from the bodily elements ; that when 
evil, by which, and by which only, we learn death itself is only a change of the mutual 
to love even the benevolence which formed relations of atoms, all of which exist as be- 
ns ; the benevolence, to whose just and fore, with all their qualities, there is no rea- 
bounteous regard we look with confidence son of analogy that can lead us to suppose 
through all the ages of eternity ; this princi- the mind, as a substance, to he the only thing 
pie of all equity, by which alone we know to which, perishes ; that in such a case, there- 
be just ourselves, and to reproach ourselves fore, positive evidence is necessary, not to 
for any failure in justice, seems, in the very make us believe the continued existence of 
language with which it calls on us to make the mind, when nothing else is perishing, 
compensation for our own disproportionate but to make us believe that the Deity, who 
awards, to reveal to us the compensations of destroys nothing else, in death destroys those 
another world, as flowing necessarily from very minds, without relation to which the 
the very goodness and power of him, to whole material frame of the universe, though 
whose comprehensive and equal view of all it were to subsist for ever, would be abso- 
the ages of the universe, and of all that, in lutely void of value. It would not he a lit- 
those age^, is to be felt or done, futurity it- tie, then, to find.merely that there is no po- 
self may almost be said to be constantly pre- sitive evidence which can lead us to suppose 
sent. The distinction of life and death at least, such exclusive annihilation of spiritual exist- 
which to our eye is so important, is to him ence. But how much more is it to find| in 
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stead of such positive evidence of destruction, 
presumptions of the strongest kind, which 
the character of the Deity, as made known 
to us in his works, and especially in our 
hearts, can afford, that the life which de- 
pended on his goodness on earth, will be a 
subject of the moral dispensations of his 
goodness and justice, after all that is truly 
mortal about us has not perished indeed, but 
entered into new forms of elementary com- 
bination. ‘‘ Cum venerit dies ille qm mixtum 
hoc divini humanique secernat corpus, hoc, 
ubi inveni relinqnam ; ipse me diis reddam. 
Nec nunc sine illis sum ; sed gravi terreno- 
que detineor. Per has mortals aevi mo- 
ras, illi meliori vitae longiorique proluditur. 
Quemadmodum novem mensibus nos tenet 
matemus uterus, et praeparat non sibi sed 
illi loco in quern videmur emitti, jam idonei 
spiritum trahere, et in aperto durare; sic 
per hoe spatium, quod ab infantia patet in 
senectutem, in alium maturescimus partum. 
Alia origo nos expectat, alms rerum status. 
Nondum coelum nisi ex intervallo pati pos- 
sutnus. Quicquid circa te jacet rerura, 
tanquam hospitalis loci sarcinas specta : 
transeundum est. Excutit redeuntem na- 
tura, sicut intrantera. Dies iste, quern tan- 
quam extremum reformidas, aeterni natalis 
est.”» 

The day which we falsely dread as our 
last, is indeed the day of our better nativity. 
We are maturing on earth for heaven; and 
eveiik on earth, in those noble studies which ' 
seem so little proportioned to the wants of 
this petty scene, and suited rather to that 
state of freedom in which we may conceive 
our spirit to exist when delivered from those 
bodily fetters which confine it to so small a 
part of this narrow globe, there are presages 
of the diviner delights that await us, — ^ma^ 
of that noble origin from which the spirit 
was^ derived. These indications of its ce- 
lestial^ origin are beautifully compared by 
Heinsius, in his very pleasing poem De 
Contemptu Mortis, to the gleams of the 
spirit of other years with which a gallant 
courser, condemned to the drudgery of the 
plough, seems still to show thatit was form- 
ed for a nobler office, 

Utcum fortis equus Pisaeae victor olivae. 

Ant qyem sanguineus saeva ad certamina Mavors 
Deposcit, freimtusque virmn, lituosque tubasque. 
Nunc misero datus agricolae, pgde creber inertem 
Pulsat humum, patnamque doraum testatur et ignem 
Nanbus, et curvuna coUo aversatur aratrum.t 

The continuance of our existence, in the 
ages that follow the few years of our earthly 
life, is not to be re^rded only in relation to 
those ages. Even in these few years which 
wo spend on earth, comparatively insignifi- 
cant as^ they may seem when we think at the 
same time of immortality, it is, to him wk) 


• Seneca, Epist di. 


truly looks fonvard to the immortality, ns 
that for which human life is only a prepara- 
tion, the chief source of delight, or of com- 
fort, in occasional afflictions. If this* life 
were indeed all, the sight of a single victim 
of oppression would be to us the most pain- 
ful of all objects, except the sight of the op- 
pressor himself ; and though we might see 
sufficient proofs of goodness, to love him by 
whom we were made, ihe goodness would, 
at the same time, appeal to us too capricious 
in many instances, to allow us to rest on it 
with the confidence which it is now so de- 
lightful to us to feel, wfflen we think of him 
in whom we confide. In the sure prospect 
of futurity, we see that unalterable relation, 
with winch God and virtue are for ever con- 
nected, — the victim of oppression, who is 
the sufferer, and scarcely the suffererf^of a 
few moments here, is the rejoicer of endless 
ages ; and all those little evils which other-^ 
wise would he so great to us, seem scarcely 
worthy even of our regret. We feel that 
it would be almost as absurd, or even more 
absurd, to lament over them and repine, as 
it would be to lament, if we were admitted 
to the most magnificent spectacle which 
human eyes had ever beheld, that some 
few of the crowd through which we pass- 
ed had slightly pressed against us, on our 
entrance. 

All now is vanish’d. Virtue sole survives 
Immortal, never-failing friend to man, 

His guide to happiness on high. And see, 

'Tis come, the glorious morn, the second birth 
Of heaven and earth. Awakening Nature hear* 
The new-creating word, and starts to life 
In every heighten’d form, from pain and death 
For ever free. The great eternal scheme. 
Involving all, and in a perfect whole 
Uniting, as the prospect wider spreads. 

To Reason’s eye refined clears up apace. 

Ye vainly wise, ye blind presumptuous, now 
Confounded m the dust, adore that power 
And wisdom oft arraign’d : see now the cause, 
■Why unassuming worth in secret lived 
Ana died neglected ; why the good man’s share 
In life was gall and bitterness of soul; 

Why the lone widow and her orphans pined 
In starving solitude, while luxury 
In palaces lay straining her low thought 
To form unreal wants ; why heaven^orn truth 
And moderation fair wore the red marks 
Of superstition’s scourge. Ye good distress’d. 

Ye noble few, who here unbending stand 
Beneath life’s pressure, yet bear up a while. 

And what your bounded view, which only saw 
A little part, deem’d evil, is no more. 

The storms of wintry time will quickly pass, 

And one unbounded Spring encircle all $ 


LECTUEE XCVIII. 

RETROSPECT OP THE ARGUMENT POR THE 
^MORTALITY OF THE SOUL; OP OUR 
DUTY TO OXTRSELVES. 

My last two Lectures, Gentlepaeu, have 
been devoted to the very interesting mquiry 


t Thomson’s Seasons, conclusion of Winter. 
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into the grounds which reason, without the 
aid of revelation, affords, for our belief of the 
immortality of the sentient and ^thinking 
principle, — of that principle which is the life 
of o*ur mortal frame, but which survives the 
dissolution of the frame which it animated. 
The importance of the subject will justify, 
or rather demand, a short retrospect of the 
general argument. 

It is from the dissolution of the body, that 
the presumption as to the complete mortality 
of our nature is derived ; and it was there- 
fore necessary, in the first place, to consider 
the force of this presumption as founded on 
the organic decay. If thought be only a 
state of those seemingly contiguous particles 
which we term organs, the separation of 
these particles may be the destruction of the 
thought; but if our sensations, thoughts, 
emooons, be states of a substance which it- 
self exists independently of the particles, that 
"*by their juxtaposition obtain the name of or- 
gans, the separation of these particles to a 
greater distance from each other, (which is 
all the bodily change that truly takes place 
:n death,) or even the destruction of these 
particles, if what we term decay, instead of 
being a mere form of continued existence, 
were absolute destruction, would not involve, 
though it might or might not be accompanied 
by the annihilation of the separate principle 
of thought. 

The result of this primary and most im- 
portant exanaination was, that far from being 
a state of any number of particles, arranged 
together in any form, thought cannot even 
be conceived by us to be a quality of num- 
ber or extension ; that it is of its very es- 
sence not to be divisible; and that the 
top or bottom of a sentiment, or the half 
or quarter of a truth or falsehood, or of a 
joy or sorrow, are at least as absurd to our 
clnception as the loudness of the smell of 
a’^ose, or tha scarlet colour of the sound of 
a trumpet. 

An organ is not one substance, because 
we term it one. It is truly a multitude of 
bodies, the existence aud qualities of each 
of which are independent of the existence 
and qualities of all the others ; as truly in- 
dependent as if instead of being near to each 
other they were removed to distances rela- 
tively as great as those of the planets, or to 
any other conceivable distances in the whole 
immensity of space. If any one were to say, 
die Sun has no thought. Mercury, Venus, 
the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and all 
their secondaries, have no thought ; but the 
ft solar system has thought, — ^we should then 
scarcely hesitate a single monient in reject- 
ing such a doctrine ; because we should feel 
instantly that there could be no charm in the 
two words solar system, which are of our 
own invention, to confer on the separate 
masses of the heavenly bodies what, under 


a different form of mere verbal expression, 
they had been declared previously not to 
possess. What the sun and planets have 
not, the solar system, which is nothing more 
than that sun and planets, has not ; or, if 
so much power be asciibed to the mere in- 
vention of a term, as to suppose that we can 
confer by it new qualities on things, there is 
a realism in philosophy far more monstrous 
than any which prevailed in the logic of the 
schools. 

If, then, the solar system cannot have pro- 
perties which the sun and planets have not, 
and if this be equally true, at whatever dis- 
tance near or remote they may exist in space, 
it is surely equally evident that an organ, 
which is only a name for a number of separ- 
ate corpuscles, as the solar system is only a 
name for a number of larger masses of cor- 
puscles, — cannot have any properties which 
are not possessed by the corpuscles them- 
selves, at the very moment at which the or- 
gan as a whole is said to possess them ; nor 
any affections as a whole, additional to the 
affections of the separate parts. An organ 
is nothing, the corpuscles to which we give 
that single name are all ; and if a sensation 
be an organic state, it is a statg of many cor- 
puscles, which have no more unity than the 
greater number of particles in the multitudes 
of brains which form the sensations of all 
mankind. Any one of the particles in an/ 
brain has an existence as complete in itself, 
and as independent of the existence oLthe 
other particles of the same brain, which are 
a little nearer it, as of the particles of other 
brains, which are at a greater distance. Even 
though it were admitted, however, in oppo- 
sition to one of the clearest truths in science, 
that an organ is something more than a mere 
name for the separate and independent bo- 
dies which it denotes, and that our various 
feelings are states of the sensorial organ, it 
must still be allowed, that, if two hundred 
particles existing in a certain state form a 
doubt, tho division of these into two equal 
aggregates of the particles, as they exist in 
this state at the moment of that particular 
feeling, would form halves bf a doubt ; that 
all the truths of arithmetic would be predi- 
cable of each separate thought, if it were a 
state of a number of particles ; and the truths 
of geometry be in like manner predicable of 
it, if it depended on extension and form. 
In short, if joy or sorrow, simple and indivisi- 
ble as they are felt by us to be, be not one, 
but a number of corpuscles separate and di- 
visible into an infinite number of little joys 
and sorrows, that may be variously arranged 
in spheres and parallelopipeds, any thing may, 
with equal probability,' be said to be any 
thing, however apparently opposite and con- 
tradictory. 

When sensation is said to he the result of 
organization, the vagueness of the ter®, re- 
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suit throws a sort of illusive obscurity over 
the supposed process, and we more readily 
admit the assertion with the meaning which 
the materialist would give to it ; because, 
however false it may be in his sense, it is 
true in another sense. Sensation is the re- 
sult of organization, — a result, however, not 
in the organs themselves, but in a substance 
of which the Deity has so arranged the sus- 
ceptibilities, as to render the variety of that 
class of feelings which we term sensations, 
the effects of certain states of the particles 
which compose the organ. The result, 
therefore, is one and simple, because the 
mind, that alone is susceptible of the state 
which we term sensation, is one and simple, 
though the bodily particles of the state of 
which the one sensation is the result are 
many. A sound, for example, is one, be- 
cause it is an affection of the mind which has 
no parts, and must always be one in all its 
states, though the mental affection may have 
required, before it could take place, innumer- 
able motions of innumerable vibratory parti- 
cles, which havenounitybutin their joint rela- 
tion to the mind, that considers them as one, 
and is affected by their concurring vibrations. 
In like manner, in the phenomena of chemical 
agency to which the phenomena of though t and 
feeling, as simple results, are by the material- 
ists most strangely asserted to he analogous, it 
surely requires no very subtile discernment to 
perceive, that, though we may speak of the re- 
sult of certain mixtures, as if the result were 
one of simple combustion, deflagration, solu- 
tion, precipitation, and the various otherterms 
which are used to denote chemical changes, 
it is in the single word alone, that all the uni . 
tyofthe complex phenomenon is to be found, 
— ^that the solution of salt in water, or the 
combustion of charcoal in atmospheric air, 
expresses not one fact, but as many separate 
facts as there are separate particles dissolved 
or burnt ; — ^that the unity, in short, is not in 
the chemical phenomena as facts, but in the 
mind, and only in the mind, which considers 
all these facts together ; and that the mere 
words combustion and solution either signify 
nothing, or signify states of innumerable par- 
ticles, which are not the less innumerable be- 
cause they are comprehended in a single 
word. 

Sensation, then, which is not more truly 
felt by us in any case, as a pleasure or a pain, 
than it is felt to be one and incapable of di- 
vision, is not a state of many particles, which 
would be as many separate selves, without 
any connecting principle that could give 
them unity, hut a state of a single sub- 
stance, ^hich we term mind, when we speak 
of it generally, or seff, when we speak of it 
with reference to its own peculiar series of 
feelings. 

There is mind, then, as well as matter, or 
rather, if there be a difference of the degrees 


of evidence, there is mind, more surely than 
there is matter ; and if at death not a single 
atom of ^ the body perishes, but that which 
we term dissolution, decay, putrefaction, is 
only a change of the relative positions of 
those atoms, which in themselves continue to 
exist with all the qualities which they before 
possessed, there is surely no reason, from 
this mere change of place of the atoms that 
formed the body, to ipfer, with respect to 
the independent mind, any other change 
than that of its mere relation to those sepa 
rated atoms. The continued subsistence of 
every thing co^oreal cannot, at least, be re- 
garded as indicative of the annihilation of 
the other substance, but must, on the con 
trary, as far as the mere analogy of the body 
is of any weight, be regarded as a presump- 
tion in favour of the continued subsistence 
of the mind, when there is nothing around 
it which has perished, and nothing even* 
which has penshed, in the whole material 
universe, since the universe itself was caflTed 
into being. 

The Deity, however, though he have not 
chosen to annihilate a single atom of matter, 
since he created the world, may, it will be 
admitted, have chosen to annihilate every 
spiritual substance. But with the strong 
analogy of matter, which is the only sub- 
stance that is capable of being perceived bj 
us, in favour of the continued existence of 
the mind, it would be necessary, for the proof 
of the supposed spiritual mortality, to show 
some reason which may be believed to hav e 
influenced the Supreme Being to this ex- 
clusive annihilation. The asserter of the 
soul’s immortality, — if the existence of the 
soul as a separate substance be previously 
demonstrated, — ^has not so much to assign 
reasons for the belief of its immortality, as 
to obviate objections which may be urg^d 
against that belief. At the moment of deam 
there exists the spirit ; there 0dst also the 
corporeal atoms. At that moment, the 
Deity allows eve^ atom to subsist as before. 
The spirit, too, if he do not annihilate it, 
wiU subsist as before. If we suppose him. 
to annihilate it, we must suppose him to 
have some reason for annihilating it. Is any 
such reason imaginable, either in the nature 
of the spirit itself, or in the character of the 
Deity? 

Instead of any such reason for annihila- 
tion, that might be supposed to justify the 
assertion of it, we found, on the contrary, 
reasons which might of themselves lead us 
to expect the continued existence, far more 
probably than the destruction of the soul. 
If the Deity will, as it is evident from the 
whole frame of our minds that he most truly 
wills, the progress of mankind, hC^must will 
the progress of the individuals of mankind ; 
since mankind is but a name for the indi- 
viduals who compose it ; and if he will the 
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progress of individuals, there can be no rea- continuance, even in what we term decay, 
son that he should love that progress less, of every thing corporeal ; but we have, to 
• when the individual is capable of making strengthen this presumption still more, every 
greafer advances, and that, merely on ac- argument which can be drawn from our 
count of that greater capacity, he should de- knowledge of the divine character, to which 
stroy what he sustained with so much care alone we are to look for the evidence of his 
for that partial progiess which he now de- intention to annihilate or preserve, as we 
lights to suspend. In the state of the spirit, have seen, from the inadequacy of mere mat- 
then, at the moment of death, there is no- ter to account for the phenomena of thought, 
thing which seems to tnark it out for exclu- If there be a spiritual substance existing at 
sive annihilation, the moment of death, which would continue 

Are we to find a reason for this, then, in to subsist but for the divine will, which 
the character of the Deity himself’ On the alone can annihilate, as it alone can create, 
contraiy, would not his annihilation of the we find not merely that it is impossible to 
soul, when every motive for continuing its assign any positive reason, w'hich may be 
existence, as far as we may presume to think supposed to influence the Deity to annihilate 
of the motives of the Deity, in accordance what he had formed, but that there areposi- 
with the general design exhibited by him, in tive reasons which might lead us to expect 
the nibre obvious appearances of the uni- his continued preservation of it. We have, 
verse, seems rather stronger than weaker, in short, for the immortality of the soul, from 
imply a sort of capricious inconsistency in the mere light of nature, I will not say evi- 
the divme character which the beautiful re- dence that is demonstrative and irresistible, 
gularity of his government of the world for that was left to be revealed to us by a 
leaves us no room to infer ? Nay more, may more cloudless light, but at least as strong a 
we not almost venture to say, that a future combination of piesumptive evidence, nega- 
.state of retribution is revealed to us in those tive and positive, as we can imagine such a 
divine perfections which the universe so mani- subject, in the obscurity of human reason, to 
festly exhibits, and in those moral feehngs possess. 

which are ever present to our heart ? Every The objections sometimes urged against 
seeming irregularity in the sufferings of the the immortality of the thinking principle, 
gopd, and in the unequal distributions of from the influence of disease, or of age, 

happiness, admits, in this way, of being re- which is indeed itself a species of disease, 

conciled with those high moral perfections but an incurable one, on the mental facul- 
which the voice of conscience within us, by ties, are of no force when urged against the 
ts uniform approbation of virtue and disap- system of those who admit the existence 
probation of vice, proclaims to belong to him both of matter and mind, and the connexion 
who has made it a part of our very nature, which the Deity has in so many relations 
thus to condemn and approve. The tempo- established, of our bodily and mental part, 
rary inequalities are, in the mean time, evi- Our sensations are as much states of the 
dently of moral advantage. But still, these mmd, as any other of our mental affections, 
supposed irregulanties of suffering and enjoy- That the slightest puncture of our cuticle by 
ineit, though in the highest degree useful, the pomt of a pin, or the application of a 

as ^e found, fqr the production and foster- few acrid particles to oi2r nostrils, should 

ing of virtue, and of all the delights of con- alter completely, for the time, the state of the 
science which may attend tbe virtuous through thinking principle, might as well be urged in 
immortality, and thereforejustlyapartof the disproof of the immortality of the soul, as 
benevolent dispensations of God on earth, the same sort of connexion of mind and 
are reconcilable with his moral perfections, body which the imbecility of disease exhi- 
only by the immortality of the spirit, which, bits. If the nervous system were to con- 
nfter suffering what virtue can suffer for a tinue long, in precisely the same state as 
few years of life, may rejoice for ever in the that which is produced by the puncture of a 
presence of that God, in devout submission pin, it is evident that the mind would be as 
to whose will, what the world counted suf- little capable of reflection as in dotage or 
faring Was scarcely what required an act of madness ; and in dotage or madness, the 
fortitude to endure it. nervous system is not disordered for a few 

In whatever light then, at the moment of moments, but continues to exist in a certain 
death, we consider either the soul itself or state for a length of time, with which, of 
its Creator, we discover reasons rather of course, during that length of time, the state 
* continuing its existence than of annihilating of the mind continues to correspond. If the 
it. The evidence of this sort may be strong, momentary nervous affection arising from 
or it may be^weak ; but, weak or strong, it the puncture, then, J)e no proof of the soul’s 
is at least favourable to the affirmative side mortality, and prove only its susceptibility 
of the question* We have not merely then of being affected by the body to which its 
the powerful presumption, for the continued Creator has united it, I do not see how ffie 
existence of the spirit, which arises from the raore lasting influence of the more lasting 

2 T ^ 
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nervous affection can be a proof of any thing 
more. “ Suppose a person,” says Cicero, 

** to have been educated from infancy in a 
chamber, in which he could see objects only 
through a small chink in the window-shutter, 
would he not be apt to consider this chink 
as essential to his vision, and would it not 
be difficult to persuade him, that his pros- 
pect would be enlarged by the demolition 
of the walls of his temporary prison ?” In 
such a case as that which Cicero has sup- 
posed, if the analogy may be extended to the 
present objection, it is evident, at least, that, 
if the aperture were closed for years, or if 
the light transmitted through it, for the 
same length of time, were merely altered in 
tint, by the interposition of some coloured 
transparent body, these changes would as 
little imply any blindness or defect of vision, 
as if the darkening or tinging of the light in 
its passage through the aperture had occur- 
ed only for a few moments. The longest 
continued disorder of the nenmus system 
then, I repeat, whatever corresponding men- 
tal affections it may induce, proves nothing 
more with respect either to the mortality or 
the immortality of the sentient and thinking 
principle, than the shorter affection of the 
nerves and brain, which is followed in any 
of our momentary sensations by its corre- 
sponding mental change. If the mind were, 
durmg our earthly existence, absolutely in- 
dependent of the body during its union with 
it, it would indeed be wonderful that any 
bodily disease should be found to affect it ; 
but if it have susceptibilities of affection that 
are, in many respects, accommodated to cer- 
tain states of the bodily organs, the real 
wonder would be, if a disordered state of 
the bodily organs were not followed by any 
corresponding change in the state or affec- 
tions of the mind. 

The result of this long disquisition will, I 
hope, be a deeper conviction in your minds 
of the force of the evidence, which even hu- 
man reashn affords, of the great truth for 
which I have contended. ** Quicquid est 
illud, quod Sentit, quod sapit, quod vult, 
quod viget, coeleste et divinum dst,” says Ci- 
cero, ** ob eamque rem aetemum sit necesse 
est.” It is of celestial origin, he says, be- 
cause in its remembrance of the past, and 
foresight of the futui'e, and wide compre- 
hension of the present, there are characters 
of the divinity, which nothing that is of the 
gross mixture of earth can partake. 

Hinc sese” says, the author of one of 
thee noblest modem Latin poems on this 
noble stdiject, De Immortalitate Animi, 

in ^ita supra sortemque situmque 
j:Yelvt,Ij,i»Tnar\um ; nvnc^coelp devocat astra, 
Ilitupa nunc teprae rese’Srat penetralia victrA ; 
Quaeque oculos fugiunt tenmssima corpora promit 
In luoeirj, panditque ncm luiracula mundi. 

Ecguid enimperse polletmagis, ayitinagishaustus 
Indicat aethereos, genUa «ft' divinitua drfutn ? 
Atqua adeo dum corporii foed^ nex^ta, 


Exit Baepe foras tamen» effugloqueparat sc*, 

Ac veluti tirrarum hospes,non mcola, sursum 

Fertiur, et ad patrios gestit renieare penates.* 

After these observations on the doctrines 
of natural theology, with respect to the be- 
ing and perfections of God, the services of 
duty which it is not so much the obligation 
as it IS the privilege and highest gloiy of our 
nature to pay, in the devotion of our heart, 
to a Being so transcefident, and the prospect 
of that immortal existence m which, after 
the scene of eaithly things is closed upon 
our riew, we are still to continue under the 
guardianship of the same provident goodness 
which sustained us during the years that are 
termed by us our life, as if exclusively con- 
stituting it, though they are only the infancy 
as it were, or the &st few moments of a life 
that is everlasting ; I return now to on- 
ly subdivision of our moral conduct which 
remained to be considered by us, that whidi 
relates immediately to our own welfare, the 
duty, as it has been termed, which we owe 
to ourselves. The phrase is not a very hap- 
py one ; but it is sufficiently expressive of 
that direct relation to self, which is all that 
is meant to be understood in the conduct to 
which the phrase is applied. The consider- 
ation of this, you will remember, I postpon- 
ed, till we had considered those doctrines of 
religion to which, in their relation to pur 
happiness, and in a great measure to our 
virtue also, this part of our moi*al conduct 
particularly refers. 

Our duty to ourselves, to retain then the 
common form of expression, may he consid- 
ered in two lights, as it relates to the culti- 
vation of our moral excellence, and to the 
cultivation of our happiness, in the sense in 
which that term is commonly understood, as 
significant of continued enj03nnent, whatever 
the source of the enjoyment may It 
may be thought, indeed, that^ these two ^ews 
exactly coincide; but though it is certain 
that even on earth they usually coincide, 
and must coincide still more exactly when 
Our immortal existence is considered, they 
are yet, in reference to our will or moral 
choice, distinct objects. We will to be vir- 
tuous, not because virtue is productive of 
most happiness, and is recognised by us as 
its purest and most permanent source, but 
without any view at the moment to that 
happiness, and simply with a riew to the 
moral excellence, without which we should 
feel ourselves unworthy, not of happiness 
merely, which we value much, but of our 
own self-esteem and of the approbation of 
God, which we value moie. The attach- ‘ 
ment of happiness to the fulfilment of duty, 
arises only from the gratuitous goodness of 
Heaven. The same benevolent Being who 
has made it delightful to us to give and to 
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hare given relief, has placed in our bosom a tuation will allow us to perform ; and, at 
principle of compassion that is of earlier ope- least, by abstinence from vice, in ituations 
ration; -by which we hasten to relieve, and in which no opportunity of positive virtue is 
have already perhaps given the rehef, before allowed to us. 

we have paused to think of the delight which It is this relation of present actions to the 
the generous feel- It is the same m our future character, indeed, which forms, to the 
contemplation of every duty. We have al- reflecting mind, the chief element in its mo- 
ready desired to be what we can esteem, be- ral consideration of far the greater part of 
fore we have thought of any thing more in human conduct, — of all that part of it which 
the particular case, thj:n of the duty and of comprehends the little actions of ordinary 
the esteem itself. The happiness may, in- life. It is but rarely that we axe assailed 
deed, follow the desire of moral excellence, with temptations to great evil ; and when 
but the happiness was not the object of we are so assailed, the evil itself, and the se- 
thought at the very moment when the moral ductive circumstances that would tempt us 
excellence was desired. He who counts on- to it, are too prominent and powerful not to 
ly the pleasure which the offices of virtue absorb the whole attention of the mind, dis- 
are to yield, and who acts as virtue orders tracting it in a sort of conflict, or hurrying it 
therefore, only because vice does not offer to along, according to the force of the moral 
her fojj^wers so rich a salary, is unworthy, I hatred of guilt that overcomes or is over- 
will not say merely of being a follower of come. In such cases, then, we think of the 
\"iftue, but even of that pleasure which vir- present, and scarcely of more than of the 
tue truly gives only to those who think less present. But how few aie the cases of this 
of the pleasure than of the duty which the kmd, and how much more frequently are we 
pleasure attends. “ What calcidation,” says called to the performance of actions in 
Seneca, “is so basely sordid as that which which, if the circumstances of the particular 
computes the price at which it may be ad- moment alone be considered, the virtue has 
vaiitageous to be a good man ? — Inveniuntur little merit, or the vice little dehnquency. 
qui honesta in mercedem colant, qmhusque It is of many such little delinquencies, how- 
non placet virtus gratuita ; quae nihil habet ever, that the gmlt is ultimately formed, 
in se magnificum, si quidquam venale. Quid which is aftenvards to excite the indignant 
enim est turpius, quam aliquem computare, wrath of every breast, except of that one in 
quanti vir bonus sit ?”* ■ which the horrors of remorse, stilled, per* 

The duty which consists in the desire of haps, in the dreadful moments of active ini- 
rendering ourselves morally more excellent, quity, are all that is to be felt in the still 
and the cultivation, accordingly, of all those more dreadful mtemls from crime to crime* 
affections which render us more benevolent, It is not of base perfidy then, nor of atroci- 
to others, and more firm in that heroic self- ous cruelty, that it is necessary to bid the 
command which resists ahke the influence ingenuous mind beware, but of offences, m 
of pleasure and of pain, is then, in its direct which that ingenuous mind, untaught as yet 
object, different from that other branch of .to discern the future in the present, sees 
the duty to ourselves which regards our only the little frailties that, as proofs of a 
haziness as its immediate end. It is unne- common nature, are pitied by those who 
ces^ry, however, to enlarge on the former contemplate them, rather than condemned ; 
of tl^ese, since the desire of our moral excel- and attract, perhaps, in tins very pity, an in- 
<ence is the desire of excellence in all those terest which is more akin to love than to 
virtues which have been already under our hate. It is in these circumstances only, or 
review. It would be needless, therefore, at least chiefly in these circumstances, that 
to repeat, in any minute detail, with respect the moral character is m peril. There is 
to the mere desire of cultivating these vir- not a guilty passion from winch the heart 
tues, remarks which have been anticipated would not shrink, if that passion were to 
in treating of the virtues themselves. The present itself instantly, with its own dread- 
only observations which it is still of import- ful aspect. But while the pleasures and the 
ance to make, relate to the effect which less hideous forms of vice mingle together, 
every separate breach of duty may have in m what may almost be termed the sport oi* 
lessening the tendency to virtue, and, conse- pastime of human life, we pass readily and 
quently, in derogating from the general ex- heedlessly from one to the other, till we 
cellence of the moral character. It thus ac- learn at last to look on the passion, when it 
quires a sort of double delinquency ; first, as introduces itself among , the playful band, on- 
« a breach of some particular duty ; and, se- ly as we gaze on some fierce masquer in a 
condly, as an additional breach of that duty, pageant that assumes features of darker fe- 
which should lead us to confirm our moral rocity only to delight us the nxore, or which 
excellence as much as possible, by every act we approach at least with as little apprehen- 
of virtue which the circumstances of our si- sion as if it were the gentle form of jvirtue 

herself that was smiling on us. It is from 

* De Beneadii, ift>. iv. cap. i. the beginnings of vice that we are to be sav- 
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ed tEen, if we axe to "be saved from vice it- ' 
self. Were it given to us to picture the fu- 
ture, as we can paint what is before our 
eyes ; and could we show to the boy, as he 
returns blooming and scarcely fatigue^ from 
the race or other active game in which he 
has been contending with his playmates, 
some form of feeble age, the few gray hairs, 
the 'wrinkled front, the dim eye, the wither- 
ed cheek, the wasted limbs, that cannot 
bear, without additional support, even that 
thin frame which bends over them to the 
earth that is soon to receive all that is not 
yet wholly dead and consumed in the half- 
living skeleton ; could we say to him, as he 
gazes almost with terror on this mixed sem- 
blance of death and life, the form on which 
you are now looking is your own, how incre- 
dulous would be his little heart to our pro- 
phetic intimation! It would seem to him 
scarcely possible that any number of years 
should convert what he then felt and saw in 
his own vigorous frame, into that scarcely 
breathing thing of feebleness and misery, 
which, when a few of those years had passed 
over him, he was truly to become. It 
would he the same with the moral futurity as 
with that of the mere animal being. Could 
we foresee and exhibit, in like manner, the 
futui’e heart; could we show to him who 
has dormant passions, that have not yet 
been awakened by any temptation, and who 
is, therefore, full of the confidence of virtue, 
— to him who loves, perhaps, the happiness 
of others, which has never interfered with 
his own, and is eager, therefore, to confer 
on them all those enjoyments which cost no 
sacrifice of enjoyment on his part ; to such 
a mind, and, in some cases, even to a mind 
far nobler, could we present the moral pic- 
ture of some deceiver, and plunderer, and 
oppressor, some reveller in the luxury of 
ridies fraudulent^ usurped, and even of the 
scanty rapine of poverty itself, that had still 
something which could be tom from it by 
exactions, which it was too friendless to 
Know how to resist, and, in presenting this 
picture,’ coul4 we say, the guilt at which you 
shudder, is the guilt of the very bosom that 
is shrinking from it with indignation, how 
difiScult would it be, or rather how impossi- 
ble, to convince the criminal of other years, 
of his own horrible identity with all the vil- 
lanies which he loathed. Yet there can be 
no question that there are cases in which 
the moral progression is as regular, from in- 
nocence to mature and hoary iniquity, as the 
mere corporeal progress, from the beauty 
and muscular alacrity of youth, to the weak- 
ness and pale and withered emaciation of age. 

It is the knowledge of this fatal progres- 
sion then, from less to greater vice, which 
far more than doubles the obligation of ab- 
staining from those slight immoralities, 
which might seem trifling if it were not for 


this progressive tendency. No evil is slight 
which prepares the heart for greater evil. 
The highest duty which we owe to ourselves,- 
is to strengthen, as much as it is in oimpower 
to strengthen, every disposition which con- 
stitutes or forms a part of moral excellence ; 
and we err against this high duty, and pre- 
pare ourselves for erring against every other 
duty, as often as we yield to a single seduc. 
tion, whether it be to do what is positively 
unworthy, or to abstain from the humblest 
act of virtue which our duty calls to us to 
perform. In yielding once to any vicious 
desire, we lose much more than the virtue 
of a single moment ; for while the desire, 
whatever it may be, is increased by indul- 
gence, the mere remembrance that we have 
once yielded, is to us almost like a licence to 
yield again. The second error seenr^ to save 
us from the pain of thinking, that the temp- 
tation which we before suffered to vanquish 
our feeble virtue, was one which even that fee- 
ble virtue was capable of overcoming; and our 
present weakness is to us as it were a sort of 
indistinct and secret justification of the past. 

The virtuous man then, who loves as he 
should love the noble consciousness of virtue, 
and who feels, therefore, that no gam of 
meie sensual pleasure or worldly honour 
would be cheaply purchased by a sacrifice of 
moral excellence, will think often, when such 
a purchase might be made by a sacrifice so 
slight, that to others it might seem scarcely 
a fiminution of virtue, rather of the whole 
moral excellence which he endangers, than 
of the little portion of it with which he is 
called to part. He will not say within him- 
self, how inconsiderable and how venial 
would be this error ; but, to what crimes may 
this single error lead I He will thus be saved 
from the common temptations, by which 
minds less accustomed to a sage foresight 
are at first gently lea wheie they gladl£con- 
sent to go, and afterwards burned along 
where it is misery to follow, by a force which 
they cannot resist, — by a force which seem- 
ed to them at first the light touch of the gen- 
tle hand of a grace or a pleasure, but which 
has expanded progressively at every step, till 
it has become the grasp of a giant’s arm. 

The duty that is exercised in resisting the 
solicitations of evils that can scarcely he said 
to be yet vices, though they are soon to be- 
come vices, and are as yet, to our unreflect- 
ing thought, only forms of gaiety and social 
kindness, is truly one of the most important 
duties of self-command. It is not the endu- 
rance of pain, that is the hardest trial to 
which fortitude can be exposed ; it is the 
calm endurance, if 1 may so term it, of the 
very smiles of pleasure herself, — an endu- 
rance that is easy only to the ’^iioble love of 
future as well as present virtue, that can re- 
sist what it is delightful to crowds to do, as 
it resists the less terrible forms of evil, from 
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which every individual of the crowd would 
shrink ; and the courage of those who have 
^strength only to resist what is commonly 
termed fear, is a courage that is scarcely 
worthy of the name, — as httle worthy of it 
as the partial courage of the soldier on his 
own element, if 'on a different element he 
were to tremble when exposed to a ship- 
wreck ; or of the seaman, if he were in hke 
manner to tremble at any of the common 
perils to which life can be exposed on land. 
The most strenuous combatants in the tu- 
mult of warfares, may be cowards, or woise 
than cowards, in the calm moral fight. 

They yield to pleasure, though they danger brave. 

And show no fortitude but in the field. 

His is the only genuine strength of heart, who 
resists ^t the force of a few fears only, to 
w^hich even in the eyes of the world it is ig- 
nopinious for man to yield ; but the force of 
every temptation, to which it would be un- 
worthy of man to yield, even though the 
world, in its capricious allotments of honour 
ajtd shame, might not have chosen to regard ! 
with ignominy that peculiar species of cow- 
ardice. 

By pleasure unsubdued, unbroke by pam, 

He shares in that Omnipotence he trusts j 

All-bearing, all-attemptmg, till he falls, 

And, when he falls, writes Vtci on his shield ♦ 

The duty which we owe to ourselves, as 
it leads us to value our own moral purity, 
leads us then to resist the solicitation of plea- 
sures that would debase us, as it leads us to 
endure pain itself. To endure pm is how- 
ever in like manner a part of this duty, not 
merely from those high motives that have 
been already considered by us, the motives 
of grateful submission, which are drawn from 
the contemplation of the moral government 
of the world, by that wisdom and goodness 
unddi whose gracious dispensation the capa- 
city ^ suffering 4tself has been arranged, so 
as to minister to the highest purposes which 
supreme benevolence could have in view, but 
also from the subordinate motives that regard 
only ourselves. To be querulously impatient, 
is but to add another evil, that might be 
avoided, to evil that already exists, and at 
the same time to throw from us one of the 
most powerful consolations which even that 
amount of existing evil admitted, — ^the con- 
solation of knowing that we are able to bear 
what it is virtue to bear, and of trusting that 
we shall be able in hke manner to endm'e, 
without repining, whatever other ills it may 
be our mortal Slotment to encounter, and 
^ our duty to overcome, in the only way in 
which such ills can be overcome, by the pa^ 
tience that sustains them. By yielding to 
habits of cowat dly discontent, we continually 
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lessen more and more that intenial vigour 
which might save us form the miserable 
cowardice that makes almost every act of vir- 
tue a painful effort, till we become at last 
the moral slaves of every physical evil, and 
therefore of every human being who is capable 
of inflicting on us any one of those ills. He 
never can be the master of his own resolutions, 
who does not knovr how to endure what it 
may be impossible to avoid without the sa- 
crifice of vutue. When we hear of the usur- 
per and oppressor of Eoman liberty, who, 
when a whole world was prostrate before 
him, had subdued every thing but the in- 
flexible spirit of a single heroic scorn- 
er of slavery, and of the inflicter of sla- 
very, 

Et cuncta temrum subacta, 

Praeter atrocem animumCatonis— + 

we do not need to he told, that he who 
could thus dare to offer to liberty its last ho- 
mage, was not one whom mere suffering could 
appal. 

Justum et tenacem propositi virum 
Non avium ardor prava jubentium, 

"Non vultus mstantis t^aimi 
Mente quatit solida nequa Auster, 
Duxmquieti turbidus Adriae, 

Nec fulmmantis magna Jovis manm. 

Si fractus lUabatur orbis, 

Impavidum ferient ruinae.^ 


LECTURE XCIX 

OF OUa DUTY TO OUESELVES. 

In my last Lecture, Gentlemen, I be- 
gan the consideration of that minor species 
of moral obligation which constitutes the pro- 
priety of certain actions, considered merely 
as terminating in the individual who performs 
them, — ^the duty, as it has been termed, 
which we owe to ourselves.* 

This duty I represented as having two 
great objects ; in the first place, the moral 
excellence of the individuals, and in the se- 
cond place, his happiness w^hen any enjoy- 
ment, or the acquisition of the* means of fu- 
ture enjoyment, is not inconsistent with that 
moral excellence, the cultivation of which is, 
in every case, even with respect to the mere 
personi duty, of primary obligation. 

In ray last Lecture, accordingly, I consid- 
ered the former of these divisions of our duty 
to ourselves — illustrating especially the rela- 
I tion which a single action may bear to the 
whole moral character in after-life, by the 
increased tendency which it induces to a re- 
petition of it, and a corresponding dimmu- 
tion of the abhorrence with which the action, 
if vicious, was previqjisly viewed ; and, en- 
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deavoxmng, tlierefore, to impress you strong- 
ly with the importance of habits of self-com- 
mand, by which alone, as enabling us to re- 
sist alike the gayer seductions of luxury, and 
the terror of personal suffenng, we may be 
masters of our own moral resolutions, in cir- 
cumstances in which vice might seem attend- 
ed only with present pleasure, and virtue on- 
ly With present pain. 

After considering that division, then, 
which regards the cultivation of our moral 
excellence, I proceed now to consider the 
other branch of our duty to ourselves, of 
which our happiness is the munediate ob- 
ject. 

When happiness is to be attained without 
the breach of any duty, it becomes a positive 
duty to pursue it j as, in like manner, though 
no other duty were to be violated than that 
which we owe to ourselves, it would still be 
a violation of this duty to act in such a man- 
ner as to lessen our own happiness, or to 
occasion to ourselves actual distress. It is 
a virtue, in short, to be prudent, a vice to 
be imprudent; or if prudence and impru- 
dence should be considered as implying ra- 
ther the knowledge or the ignorance of ac- 
tions that may be advantageous to us or 
hurtful, than the peiformance of actions 
which we know to be advantageous to us or 
hurtful, — ^it is a virtue to act m such a manner 
as seems to us most prudent, a vice to 
act in such a manner as seems to us impru- 
dent. 

That there is not merely a satisfaction or 
regret, as at some piece of good or bad for- 
tune, but a moral duty observed or violated, 
in these cases, is evident from the conscience 
of the agent himself, and from the feelings of 
those who contemplate his action. He who 
suffers from acting in a mannner which he 
bad reason to consider as imprudent, feels 
that he is justly punished ; and all who con- 
sider his action and its consequences, agree 
in this reference of demerit to the agent, and 
in the feeling of propriety m the punishment 
which he has received, or rather, which he 
may be said^to have inflicted on himself. 
Nor can we wonder that the Deity, who! 
willed the happiness of his creatures, and 
who made virtue, upon the whole, the most 
efficacious mode of contributing even to hap- 
piness in this life, should have made the wil- 
ful neglect of that which was in so many im- 
portant respects the great object of moral 
feeling, an object itself of a species of moral 
disapprobation. If every individual of man- 
kind Were in every respect perfectly careless 
of his own happiness, every individual of 
tnai^ind wotdd be unhappy ; and mere im- 
prudeiicfe, jf Universal, would thus have the 
same injutmu^ consequences as the universal 
oppression of ^1 by affi From the harmony 
which the Deity has pre-estahlished of vir- 
tue and utility, that conduct alone can be 


most virtuous, which, if universally adopt- 
ed, would contnbute most to the good of 
the universe ; and the imprudent, theiefore, 
are, to the extent of their wilful violation of 
the happiness of one individual, violators of 
the universal system of good. 

Our own happiness, then, is a moral ob- 
ject, as the happiness of others is a moral 
object. There is much more reason, how- 
ever, upon the whole,o to fear that individuals 
will be neglectful of the happiness of others 
rather than of their own, when opportunities 
of furthering either may have occurred to 
them ; since, with respect to each personal- 
ly, his own desire of pleasure, and conse- 
quently of all the means of pleasure, may be 
considered as so powerful as scaicely to re- 
quire the aid of any mere feeling of moral 
duty, to call on him to be prudent,^^ It is 
accordant, therefore, with the gracious bene- 
volence of the Power wffio has arranged o^ir 
susceptibilities of feeling, in relation to the 
circumstances in which we are placed, that 
the sentiment of moral obligation should 
there be strongest, where the additional in- 
fluence is most needed ; and that, while it 
is of our own happiness we are, at least in 
ordinary circumstances, most desirous, it 
should yet seem to i^s, in the very privacy 
of our own conscience, a greater moial de- 
linquency to invade any enjoyment possessed 
by another, than to sacrifice, by any ifash 
folly, the means of similar enjoyment pos- 
sessed by ourselves. 

It is still, however, more than mere regret 
which we feel on considering any such im- 
prudent sacrifice. There is truly a feeling 
of moral disapprobation — a feeling that in 
thus injuring the happiness of one individual 
of mankind, we have violated a part of the 
general system of duty, which in the actions 
that relate to himself only, as well as in the 
actions which relate directly to others, a vvise 
and virtuous man should have consSntly 
before him for the direction of his con- 
duct. 

It is morally fit, then, that every indivi- 
dual should endeavour to acquire and pre- 
serve the means of happiness, when the hap- 
piness is to he acquired or preserved without 
the breach of an^ of the duties of still strong . 
er obligation which he may owe to commu- 
nities or to other individuals. 

Rut if the acquisition of happiness be his 
duty, in what manner is he to seek it ? that 
is to say, in what objects is he to hope to 
find it? 

O Happiness I our bemg’s end and aim I 
Good, pleasure, case, content, whate’er thy name I 
That something still vrhich prompts th’ctCTnalsigh, 
For which we bear to live, or dare to die ! 

\V hich still so near us, yet beyond us lies, 
O’erlook’d, seen doublej bv the focT. and wise. 

Plant of celesual seed ' if dropt below. 

Say, in what mortal soil ihoudeign’st to grow^ 

Fair op’ning to some court’s propitious shine. 

Ox deep wim di«Qumds & the wuiig mme i 
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Twin’d with the wreaths Parnaaaian laurels yield. 

Or reap’d in Iron harvests of the field ? 

Where grows ? where grows it not? If vam opr toil. 
We ought to blame the culture, not the soil ; 

Fix’d? to no spot is happiness sincere, 

’Tis nowhere to be found, or everywhere.* 

Happiness, considered as mere happiness, 
may be defined to be, a state of continued 
agreeable feeling, differing from what is com- 
monly termed pleasure only as a whole differs 
from a part. Pleasure may be momentary ; 
but to the pleasure of a moment we do not, 
at least in common language, give the name 
of happiness, which implies some degree of 
peimanence in the pleasure. 

As happiness, however, is only a more 
lasting state of pleasure or agreeable feeling, 
it IS evident that every object, the remem- 
brance, or possession, or hope of which is 
agieeable, is a source of happiness ; one of 
manj^ources, because there are innumerable 
objects which, as remembered, possessed, 
or hoped, are agreeable. Some of these 
may indeed exclude others, and the objects 
excluded may be sources of purer or mqie 
lasting pleasure, which it would be impru- 
dent therefore to abandon for a less good. 
But all are still sources of happiness, if hap- 
piness be agreeable feeling 5 and the pnly 
moral question relates to the choice. 

It is evident too, that this choice of hap- 
piness, as far as it depends on the intensity 
and duration of pnjoyment, must be various 
in it$ objects in different, individuals, accord- 
ing to their original constitution, education, 
habits, rank m life, or wjiatever else may be 
conceived to modify the desires of manland. 
The saving of a fpw guineas, which, to the 
greater number, of the rich at least, would 
afford no gratification, may be a source of 
very great delight to those whose circum- 
stances of humbler fortune condemn them 
to be necessarily frugal ; or even tp the pos- 
sessor of many thousand acres, if he have the 
u^sfortune to be a miser. With every va- 
riety of tastd; in whatever manner induced, 
there is a corresponding happiness of posses- 
sion; a gem, a painting, a medal, which 
many would rank with the mere baubles pf a 
toyshop, are treasures to a few. The loss 
of a single book of difficult acquisition, which 
may be a serious evil to a man of letters, is 
scarce felt as a loss by one who sees books 
before him, as mere pieces of gay and gilded 
furniture, without the slightest desire of 
opening them? and whose library is perhaps 
the only room of bis house which he never 
thinks of entering, or which he uses at least 
only for such purposes as any other room, 
with any other furniture, might serve as well. 
What is true of these sources of enjoymenit, 
IS true of every object of desire which some 
value much, while others perhaps regard it 


as insigniffcant, or at least regard it as com- 
paratively of far less value. In thinking of 
what IS to give delight, we must think at 
least as much of the mind that is to be de- 
lighted, as of the object we may choose to 
term delightful. There are, probably, not 
two individiials to whom the acquisition of 
exactly the same objects would afford exact- 
ly the same quantity of happiness ; and in a 
question of mere happiness, therefore, with- 
out regal’d to duty, it is as absurd to inquire 
into one universa-l standard, as to think of 
discovering one universal stature, or univer- 
sal form of the infinitely varied features of 
mankind 

This inquiry, however, into one sole and 
exclusive standard of happiness, which seems 
so absurd when we consider the ever-varying 
tastes and fancies of mankind, was the great 
inquiry of the ancient philosophers. Hap- 
piness was to them not so much a generic 
name of many agreeable feelings, as a sort of 
universal a parte rei , — something which was 
one and simple, or which at least excluded 
any great diversity of the objects that cor- 
responded with it. Instead, therefore, of 
sage calculations on the comparative amount 
of pleasure, which different classes of objects 
might be expected to afford to the greater 
number of mankind, they have left to us a 
bold assertion of one species of happiness, 
as xf it were the sole, — and many vain re- 
finements, by which they would endeavour 
to reduce to it every other form of delight, 
and where they comd not so reduce them, 
to disprove the e'xistence of enjoyments so 
obstinately unaccommodating ; of enjoy- 
ments, however, as real and as independent 
in themselves, as that for the sole existence 
of which they contended. 

The two principal sects opposed to each 
other in this inquiry into happiness, were 
the followers of Epicurus and Zeno ; the for- 
mer of 'vyhom regai’ded ^sensual pleasure as 
primarily the only real good, and every fhing 
that was not directly sensual, as valuable 
only in relation to it ; while the other sect 
contended, that there was no good whatever 
but m rectitude of conduct ;,tliat, but for this 
rectitude of choice, pleasure was not a good, 
pain not an evil. 

The slightest consideration of the nature 
of the mind, as susceptible pf various species 
of enjoyment, might seem sufficient to dis- 
prove tpe doctrine of both these rival sectSr 
That our chief happiness, the happiness t)f 
far the greatest portion of our life, has no 
direct reference to the senses, is abundantly 
evident, and is adinitted even by Epicimif 
himself ; though he wpuld still labout vainly 
to refer Jthem remotely .to that source ; and, 
though the virtues and intellectual acquire- 
ments whjch adonj our nature infinitely mor? 
than any superior quickness of sensation, 
may be so traced through all their eosiae^ 
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quences, as to be found ultimately to contri- 
bate to the amount even of the pleasures of 
the senses, this influence on the senses is 
certainly the least part of their influence on 
happiness. The love of the parent for the 
child, of the child for the parent, all the de- 
lightful chanties which render home a scene 
of perpetual joy, and which extend them- 
selves beyond the domestic roof, with so 
wide a growth of affection.; the sublime or 
tender remembrances of virtue ; or in mere 
science, the luxmy of truth itself, as an ob- 
ject of desires that may almost be said to be 
intellectual passions ; the pleasure of the as- 
tronomer, in contemplating those seeming 
sparks of light, which to his senses axe truly 
mere sparks of light, and which are magnifi- 
cent orbs only to the intellect that compre- 
hends and measures their amplitude; the 
pleasure of the mathematician, in tracing re- 
lations of forms which his senses are abso- 
lutely incapable of presenting to him ; of the 
poet, in describing scenes of beauty which 
his eyes never are to see ; — all these plea- 
sures, intellectual and moral, are pleasures, 
whether they tend or do not tend to height- 
en mere sensual enjoyment ; and if nothing 
were to he left of them but this influence on 
the senses, human life would scarcely be 
worthy even of the brutal appetites that 
might still strive to find on earth the objects 
of their grovelling and languid and weary de- 
sire. 

So false, then, even as a mere physical 
exposition of happiness, is the system of 
Epicurus. But if his philosophy err more 
grossly, the philosophy of the Stoical school, 
though it err more subhmely, is still but a 
sublimer error. The moral excellence of 
man is unquestionably what Zeno and his 
followers maintained it to be, a devout sub- 
mission to the will of the Supreme Being, 
by the exercise of those virtues for which 
every state in whicl^^we can be placed, allows 
an-opportunity of exercise. It never can he 
according to the real excellence of his nature 
to act viciously, nor a violation of his real 
excellence to act virtuously ; but though all 
pleasure which is inconsistent with virtue is 
to be avoided, the pleasure which is consist- 
ent with virtue is to be valued, not merely 
as being that which attends virtue, but as 
being happiness, or at least an element of 
happiness. Between mere pleasure and 
mere virtue, there is a competition, in short, 
of the less with the gi'eater ; but though vir- 
tue be the ^eater, and the greater in every 
case in which it can be opposed to mere 
pleasure, pleasure is still good in itself, and 
would be covetable by the virtuous in every 
case in which the peater good of virtue is 
not inconsistent with it. Pain is, in like 
manner, an evil in itself jr though to bear 
pain without a murmur, or without even any 
inward murmurs, be a good,— a good depend- 


ent on orirselves, which it is in our power to 
add at any moment to the mere physical ill 
that doe^ not depend on us, and a good more 
valuable than the pain in itself is evil. „ 

It is, indeed, because pleasure and pain 
are not in themselves absolutely indifferent, 
that man is virtuous in resisting the solicita- 
tions of the one, and the threats of the 
other ; and there is thus a self-confutation 
in the principles of Stoicism, which it is 
truly astonishing that’ the founder of the 
system, or some one of the ancient and 
modem commentators on it, should not have 
discovered. We may praise, indeed, the 
magnanimity of him who dares to suffer 
every external evil which man can suffer, 
rather than give his conscience one guilty 
remembrance ; but it is because there is evil 
to be endured, that we praise him his 
magnanimity in bearing the evil ; and if there 
be no ill to be endured, there is no magna- 
nimity that can be called forth to endure it.'* 
The bed of roses differs from the burning 
bull, not merely as a square differs from a 
circle, or as flint differs from clay, but as 
that which is physically good differs from 
that which is physically evil ; and if they 
did not so differ, as good and evil, there could 
be as little merit in consenting, when virtue 
required the sacrifice, to suffer all the bodily 
pain which the instrument of torture could 
inflict, rather than to rest in guilty indolence 
on that luxurious couch of flowers, as there 
could be in the mere preference, for any 
physical purpose, of a circular to an angu- 
lar form, or of the softness of clay to the 
hardness of flint. Moral excellence is, in- 
deed, in every case, preferable to mere phy- 
sical enjoyment ; and there is no enjoyment 
worthy of the choice of man, when virtue 
forbids the desire. But virtue is the supe- 
rior only, not the sole power. She has im- 
perial sway ; but her sway is imperial, on^y 
because there are forms of inferior go^, 
over which it is her glory to preside. 

It was this confusion as to the dis- 
tinction of moral excellence, which is one 
object, and of hiere happiness, which is 
another object, that led to all the extrava. 
gant declamations of the Porch, as to the 
equal happiness of eve^ situation in which 
man can exist. Nor is it only in their su- 
blime defiances of pain, that the inconsis- 
tency which I have pointed out is involved ; 
it is involved equally in the scale of prefer- 
ences which they present to us in our very 
virtues. We are to love, for example, 
health rather than sickness; but we are 
thus to love it, not because health is in 
itself a greater good than sickness, J)ut 
only because it is the wi]l of Heaven 
that we should love it more than the pain 
and imbecility of disease. And why do 
we infer it to be the will of Heaven that 
we should prefer health to sic^ess? It 
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is ^ not easy to discover any reason for Yet I confess tFat, absurd as the paradox is, 
this inference, but the absolute good of and discordant wii all our moral feelings, it 
that which is declared in itself to be^ neither yet seems to me so completely involved* in 
^ good nor evil. If health and sickness be in the fundamental doctnne of the school, that 
theniselves, without regard to the will of it must have occurred, or at least may natu- 
Heaven, absolutely indifferent, they must rally be supposed to have occurred, to the 
still continue absolutely indifferent, or we very founders of the school, as an obvious 
must require some divine revelation to make and inevitable consequence of their doc< 
knovim to us the will which we are to trine ; and if it did so occur to them, we 
. . . certainly have no reason to imagine that the 

It is this tacit assumption of the very cir- assertors of so bold a paradox as that which 
cumstances denied, which forms indeed the stated the absolute physical indifference as 
radical fallacy of the system of Zeno ; a sort to happiness of rapture and agony, would 
of fallacy which, in the course of our in- be very slow of maintaining a paradox addi- 
quiries, we have had frequent opportunities tional, if the assertion of it weie necessary 
of tracing, in the systems of philosophers of to the maintenance of their system. It is 
every age. The will of the gods, as direct- an error, I may remark by the way, which is 
ing the choice, when there was a competi- not, in principle at least, confined to Stoi- 
tioii of many objects, seemed to furnish a cism, but is radically involved in all those the- 
reas<3^ble ground of preference ; a ground ological systems of Ethics, which make the 
of preference which was felt to be the more very essence of virtue to consist in mere obe- 
»easonahle, because every one had previous- dience to the will of God. If all actions he 
ly, in his own mind, felt and silently admit- equal, except as they are ordered or not or- 
ted those distinctions of physical good and dered by Heaven, which makes them objects 
evil which the Stoics ostensibly denied, hut of moral choice, simply by pointing them out 
which corresponded exactly with the divine to us as fit or unfit to be performed ; then 
intimations of preferableness, that were only is there only one virtue, and only one vice^ 

these very distinctions, under a more mag ^the virtue of doing as Heaven commands, 

nificent name. To obey the will of the the vice of not doing as Heaven commands, 
gods, in preferring wealth to poverty, w^as in Whatever the action may be, there may 
truth to have made the previous discovery, be this moral difference, but, in the stoical 
that wealth, as an object of desire, was pre- or theological view of virtue and vice, there 
ferable to poverty ; and to have infeiTed, can he this difference only. To suppose 
from this previous belief of the physical dis- that certain actions, merely by being more 
tinction, that supposed will of Heaven, widely beneficial, are more obligatory than 
which it would have been impossible to others ; that certain other actions, merely 
ascertain if the objects had been indifferent by being more widely injurious, are of great- 
in themselves. If all external things were er delinquency than others, — would be to 
in themselves absolutely equal, then was it suppose, in opposition to the fundamental 
impossible to infer from them that divine tenet of the> whole system, that what we term 
preference on which our own was to de- a benefit is a good in itself, what we term an 
pend ; and if that divine preference could, injury an evil in itself, independently of that 
in^ny way, be inferred from the physical will which intimates to us what is fit or un- 
difirences of things, as essentially good fit to be done. The moat beneficial action, 
ana evil, then was it not to the divine m- an action that confers the greatest amount 
timation, as subsequently inferred, that we of happiness on our nearest relative, or on 
were to look for the source of that distinc- our most generous benefactor, is good only 
tion, from which alone, as previously felt, because it is divinely commanded ; and this 
we inferred the intimation itself. character of virtue it must share in common 

The same erroneous notion, as to the ah- with every action, however comparatively 
solute indifference with lespect to mere hap- unimportant in itself, that is so commanded; 
piness of all things external, which were not the most injurious action, of which the in- 
in themselves either good or evil, hut as jury, too, may have been directed against 
pointed out by the gods for our choice, led those whom we were especially called to 
naturally, and, as I cannot but think, neces- love, is evil only because it is divinely indi- 
sa^y, to the strange stoical paradox of the cated to us as unworthy of our choice ; and 
absolute equality in merit of all virtuous ac- this character of vice it must share in com- 
tions, and the absolute equality in demerit mon with all the actions that are marked to 
of all vicious actions. This, indeed, with be evil by this prohibition, and by this pro- 
inany of the other paradoxes maintained by hibition only. We are astonished, indeed, 
the sect, Dr. Smith is inclined to consider that offences which vre- re^d as trifling 
as not forming a part of the system of Zeno should be classed by the Stoics with crimes 
and Cleanthis, hut rather as introduced with that appear to usofrthe most aggravated ini- 
other mere dialectic and technical subtleties, quity ; but we are astonished onljr because 
by their disciple and follower Chrysippus. we assume another estimate of virtue and 
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vice, and have not adopted their general 
doctrine, that virtue is mere obedience to 
the will of the gods, and vice disobedience 
to it. The par?idox is repugnant, indeed, to 
every feeling of our heart, but still it must 
be allowed to be in perfect harmony with 
the system ; as it must he allowed also to be 
necessarily involved ^ in every system that 
reduces virtue and vice to mere obedience 
or disobedience to the will* of Heaven. 

The whole errors of the stoical system, or 
at least its more important errors, may he 
tmced then, I conceive, to that radical mis- 
take as to the nature of happiness, which we 
have been considering ; a mistake that, if 
truly allowed to influence the heart, could 
not fail to lessen the happiness of the indi- 
vidual, and in some measure too his virtue, 
in all the relations which personal happiness 
and virtue bear to private affection. If, in- 
deed, it had been possible for human nature 
to feel what the Stoics maintained, — an ab- 
solute indifierence as to every thing external, 
unless from some relation which it bore, or 
was imagined to hear, to the will of the Di- 
vinity, how much of all that tenderness which 
renders the domestic and friendly relations ' 
so delightful would have been destroyed by 
the mere cessation of the little pleasures 
and little exercises of kindness and compas- 
sion which foster the benevolent regard. It 
is in relation to these private affections only, 
however, that I conceive the stoical system 
to have been practically injurious to virtue, 
however false it may have been in mere the- 
ory, either as a physical system of the nature 
of man, or as a system of ethics adapted to 
the circumstances of his physical constitu- 
tion. In every thing which terminated in 
the individual himself, the virtue which it 
recommended was what man perhaps may 
never he able to attain, but what it would 
be well for man if he could even approach ; 
end the nearer his*approach to it, the more 
excellent must he become. Pain is, indeed, 
an ill, and we must err physically whenever 
we pronounce that to endure this ill is not 
an affliction to our sensitive natxue ; but it 
would be well for us in our moral resolutions, 

least in those which regard only sufferings 
which ourselves may have to overcome, if 
we could be truly what a perfect Stoic would 
require of us to be. 

The error of the philosophy of the Porch, 
then, in relation to the physical ills of life, 
was ^ least an error of minds of the noblest 
character of moral enthusiasm. ** If,?* says 
Montpquieu, “ I could for a moment cease 
t©^ think that I am a Christian, I could not 
jfiil to rank the destruction of the sect of 
in the list the misfortunes of human 
kind. Ft w?m 9 extravag^t only in feelings 
wMch have in themselves a moral grandeur, 
^in the* contempt of pleasures and afflictipns. 
^ alone knew how to make great citixeni ; 


it alone made great men j it alone made Em- 
perors worthy of being called great. While 
the Stoics regarded as nothing, riches, gran- 
deur, pleasures, and vexations, they occupied 
themselves only with labouring for the happi- 
ness of others in the discharge of the various 
social duties. It seemed as if they regarded 
that holy spirit — the portion of the divinity 
— ^which they believed to be in man, as a soit 
of bountiful providence that was watching 
over the human race. ‘Eom for society, they 
considered it as their office thus to labour for 
it ; and they laboured at little cost to the so- 
ciety which they benefited, because their re- 
ward was all within themselves : their phi- 
losophy sufficed for their happiness ; oi 
rather, the happiness of others was the 
only accession which could increase their 
own.”* . 

f 

Hi mores, haec dart immota Catoni? 

Seeta fuit, servare modum, finemque tenere, 
Katuramque sequi, patnaeque impendere vitam 
Nec sibi, sed toti genitum se credere mutido. 

Huic epulae, vieisse famem ; magnique pena<^es, 
Subraovisse hyemem tecto : pretiosaque vestis, 
Hirtam membra super Romani more Quiritis 
Induxisse tomm t Venerisque huic maxiraus usus. 
Progenies: tJrbi pater est, Urbique maritus : 
JusStiae cultor, ngidi servator honesti : 

In commune bonus : nullosque Catonis in actus 
Subrepsit, partemque tulit sibi nata voluptas-f 

In the peculiar circumstances of the ages 
in which the stoical doctrines chiefly flounsh- 
ed, — the servile and wretched ages in which, 
with that intellectual light, m a few indivfd- 
uals, which leads when there is virtue, to 
grandeur of soul, and almost leads to virtue 
itself, — ^there was everywhere around a cold 
and gloomy despotism, that left man only to 
gaze on misery, or to feel mjsery, if he did not 
strive to rise wholly above it ; it is not 'won- 
derful that a philosophy which gave aid to this 
necessary elevation above the scene of human 
suffering and human ignominy, should have 
been the favounte philosophy of every better 
spirit ; of all those names which, at the ^s- 
tance of so many centuries, wtj still venerate 
as the names of some more than mortal de^ 
liverers of mankind, 

“ Among the different schools,” says Apol- 
lonius, in me sublime eulogy of the Emperor 
M. Aurelius, among the different schools 
he soon distinguished one which taught man 
to rise above hjmsejf. It discovered to him, 
as it were, a new world, — a world in which 
pleasure and pain were annihilated, where 
the senses had lost all their power over the 
soul, where poverty, riches, life, death, were 
nothingj and virtue existed alone. Homans 1 
it was this philosophy which gave yon Cato 
and Brutus. It was it which supported them 
m the midst of the ruins of liberty. It ex- 
tended itself afterwards, and multiplied un- 
der your tyrants. It seemed as if it had be- 
« 
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come a want to your oppressed ancestors, 
whose uncertain life was incessantly under 
the axe of the despot. In those times of dis- 
, gr£|»ce alone, it preserved the dignity of human 
nature. It taught to live ; it taught to die ; 
and, while tyranny was degradmg the soul, it 
lifted it up again with more force and gran- 
deui. This heroic philosophy was made for 
heroic souls. Aurelius marked as one of the 
most fortunate days of his life, that day of his 
boyhood in which lie first heard of Cato. 
He preserved with gratitude the names of 
those who had made him, in like manner, ac- 
quainted with Brutus and Thraseas. He 
thanked the gods that he had had an op- 
portunity of reading the maxims of Epic- 
tetus.” 

That great emperor, who thus looked with 
veni^ration to others, was himself one of the 
noble boasts of Stoicism, and it must always 
^ be the glory of the philosophy of the Porch, 
that, whatever its truths and errors might be, 
they were truths and errors which animated 
the virtues and comforted the sufferings of 
some of the noblest of mankind. 

With all the admuation, however, which 
it is impossible for us not to feel, of the sub- 
limer parts of this system, it is still, as I said, 
founded on a false view of our nature. Man 
is to be considered not in one light only, 
but in many lights, in all of which he may 
•be a subject of agreeable feelings, and con- 
sequently of happiness, as a series of agree- 
able feelings. He is a sensitive beii^, an 
intellectual being, a moral being, a religious 
being, and there are species of happiness that 
correspond with these varieties. 

Though it would be unnecessary then to 
enter on any very minute details of all the v^ 
rieties of agreeable feeling, of which happi- 
ness, as a whole, may be composed, a few 
slight remarks may still he added, on these 
^hief specific relations of our happiness, sen- 
fitive, intellectual, moral and religious. 

That the pleasure, which may he felt by 
us as sensitive beings, is not to be rejected 
by us as unworthy of man, I need not prove 
to you, after the definition of happiness which 
I have given you. Happiness, however, 
though only a series of agreeable feelings, is 
to be estimated not only by the intensity and 
duration of those agreeable feelings which 
compose it, but by the relations of these, as 
likely to produce or not to produce, to pre- 
vent or not to prevent, other series of agree- 
able feelings, and to cherish or repress that 
moral excellence which, as an object of de- 
sire, is superior even to pleasure itself. It 
is according to these relations chiefly that the 
pleasures of the senses are to be estimated. 
In themselves, as mere pleasures, they are 
good, and if they left the same ardour of ge- 
nerous enterprise, or of patient self-command, 
if they did not occupy time, which should 
have been employed in higher offices, and if, 


m 

in their influence on the future capacity of 
mere enjoyment, they did not tend to lessen 
or prevent happiness which would otherwise 
have been enjoyed, ortc occasion pain which 
otherwise would not have arisen, and which 
is equivalent, or more than equivalent, to 
the temporary happiness afforded, it would, 
in these circumstances, I will admit, be 
impossible for man to he too much a sen- 
sualist; since pleasure, which m itself ii 
good, is evil, only when its consequences are 
evil. 

He who has lavished on us so many means 
of delight, as to make it impossible for us, 
in the ordinary circumstances of hfe, not to 
be sensitively happy in some greater or less 
degree, has not made nature so full of beauty 
that we should not admire it. He has not 
poured fragrance and music around us, and 
strewed with flowers the very turf on which 
we tread, that our heart may not rejoice 
as we move along, but that we may walk 
through this world of loveliness with the 
same dull eye and indifferent soul, with 
which we should have traversed unvaried 
scenes, without a colour, or an odour, or a 
song. 

The pleasures of the senses, then, are not 
merely allowable, under the restrictions which 
I stated, but to abstain from them with no 
other view than because they are pleasures, 
would be a sort of contempt of the goodness 
of God, or a blasphemy against his gracious 
boimty, if we were to assert that such absti- 
nence from pleasure, merely as pleasure, can, 
be gratifying to infinite benevolence. 

It is very different, however, when the so- 
licitations of pleasure are resisted on account 
of those circumstances which I have men- 
tioned as the only reasonable restrictions on 
enjoyment, circumstances which give to tem- 
perance its rank as one of the virtues, and as 
one which is fax from being the humblest of 
the glorious band, 

Even though excessive indulgence in sen- 
sual pleasures had no other evil than the 
pains and lessening of enjoyment to which 
they give occasion, this reduction of the ge- 
neral amount of happiness would afford an 
irresistible reason for curbing the sensual ap- 
petite. The headach, the l^guor, the long 
and miserable diseases of intemperance, axe 
themselves sufficient punishments of the 
luxurious indulgences which produced them. 
But, without taking these into account, 
how great is the loss of simpler pleasure, 
of pleasure more frequently and more 
universally acquirable, but which the habit 
of seeking only violent enjoyments for an in- 
flamed and vitiated appetite, has rendered 
too feeble to be felt.' They do not lose lit- 
tle who lose only what the mtemperate lose. 
To enjoy, perhaps, a single luxiuy, which, 
even though they were truly to enjoy itv 
would not be worth so costly a purchase 
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they give up the capacity of innumerable de- 
lights. Though it were pleasing rather than 
painful to gaze for a few moments on the 
sun, the pleasure would surely be too dearly 
bought, if it were to leave the eyes for hours 
dazzled and incapable of enjoying the beau- 
tiful colours of that wide expanse of nature 
with which the same radiance, when more 
moderately shed, refreshes the very vision 
which it delights. 

The influence of intemperance, in lessen- 
ing the amount of general enjoyment, inju- 
rious as it is, even in this way, to a being 
who loves happiness, is slight, however, when 
compared with its more fatal injury to every 
virtuous habit. He who has trained his 
whole soul to sensual indulgences, has pre- 
pared for himself innumerable seductions 
from moral good, while he has, at the same 
time, prepared in his own heart a greater 
wea^ess of resisting those seductions. He 
requires too costly and cumbrous an appa- 
ratus of happiness to feel delight at the call 
of virtue, which may order him where he 
cannot be accompanied by so many superflu- 
ities, but to him necessary things j and he 
will learn, therefore, to consider that which 
would deprive him of his accustomed enjoy- 
ments, as a foe, not as a guardian or moral 
adviser. It is mentioned of a friend of 
Charles I, in the civil war of the parliament, 
that he had made up his mind to take horse 
and join the royal party, but for one circum- 
stance, that he could not reconcile himself 
to the thought of being an hour or two less 
in bed than he had been accustomed in his 
quiet home ; and he therefore, after duly re- 
flecting on the impossibility of being both a 
good subject and a good sleeper, contented 
himself with remaining to enjoy his repose. 
Absurd as such an anecdote may seem, it 
states only what passes innumerable times 
through the silent heart of every voluptuary, 
in similar comparison^of the most important 
duties with the most petty, but habitual 
pleasures. How many more virtuous actions 
would have been performed on earth, if the 
performance of them had not been inconsist- 
ent with enjoyments, as insignificant in 
themselves as an hour of unnecessary, and 
perhaps hurtful slumber ! 

In one of the most eloquent of the ancient 
writers there is a striking picture of this con- 
trast, which the virtuous and the dissolute 
present almost to our very senses. “ Altum 
quidd^ est virtus, excelsum, regale, invic- 
tam, infatigabile 5 voluptas, humile, servile, 
imbecillum, caducum, cujus static ac domi- 
cilium fomices et popinae sunt. Virtutem 
in tempio invenies, in foro, in curia, pro 
nauris stantem, pulveVuientam, coloratam, 
callosas habentem manus ; voluptatem lati- 
tantem saepius, ac tenebras captantem, circa 
balnea ac sudatoria, ac loca aedilem metu- 
mollem, enervem, mero atque un^ 


guento madentera, pallidam, aut fucatam et 
medicamentis pollutam.’** 

From this tendency of excessive indul- 
gence in mere sensual pleasure to weaken 
and debase the mind, and thus to expose it 
an easy prey to every species of evil, Epicu- 
rus, the great assertor of sensual pleasures, 
as the sole direct good in life, was led to 
maintain the importance of temperance, al- 
most with the same appe^ance of rigid se- 
verity as the teachers o*f a very different 
school. In mere precepts of virtue, indeed, 
that is to say, in every thing practical, the 
schools, the most opposite to each other in 
their views of the nature of good, were near- 
ly similar. Both set out from principles that 
might have seemed to lead them far from 
each other; yet both arrived at the same con- 
clusions, on the points on which it was nywst 
important to form a judgment. It is grati- 
fying to find the loose freedom of the most 
licentious system of immorality, thus forced, 
for its own happiness, to submit itself to the 
moral restraints which it seemed to boast of 
throwing off, and pleasure herself compelled, 
as it were, to pay homage to that virtue from 
which she vainly endeavoured to withdraw 
j the worship of mankind. 


LECTURE C. 

OF OUn DUTY TO OURSELVES — CULTIVATION 
OF INTELLECTUAL, MORAL, AND RELIGIOUS 
HAPPINESS. 

Gentlemen, the greater part of my last 
Lecture was occupied with an examination 
of the erroneous opinions as to happiness, 
entertained by some sects of ancient philoso- 
phers, and particularly of the doctrines of 
one memorable sect, whose general system,^ 
false as it was in many respects, had yet s(T 
much in it of the sublimity of virtue, and 
was so eminently fitted to produce or to at- 
tract to it whatever was morally great, that, 
when we read of any noble act of patriotism, 
in the age§ and countries in which the sys- 
tem flourished, we almost take for granted 
that he who dared heroically, or suffered he- 
roically, was of the distinguished number of 
this school of heroes. 

The error of the ancient inquirers into 
happiness consisted, as we found, in exces- 
sive simplification — in the belief that happi- 
ness was one and simple, definite, and al- 
most self-subsisting, like aiiunivers^ essence 
of the schools, — ^in the assertion, therefore, 
of one peculiar form of good, as if it were all 
that deserved that name, and the consequent 
.exclusion of other forms of good that could 
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not be reduced to the favourite species. He 
who had confined all happiness to the plea- 
sure of the senses, was of course puder the 
necessity of denying that there was any mo- 
’rafpleasure whatever, which had not a di- 
rect relation to some mere sensual delight ; 
while the assertor of a diflerent system, who 
had affirmed virtue only to be good, was of 
course under an equal necessity of denying 
that any pleasure of the senses, however in- 
tense or pure, could be even the slightest 
element of happiness. Both were light m 
what they admitted, wrong in what they ex- 
cluded ; and the paradoxes into which they 
were led, were necessary consequences of 
the excessive simphfication. 

A wider and more judicious view of our 
nature would have shoum, that human hap- 
piitf ss is as various as the functions of man ; 
tharthe Deity, who has united us by so ma- 
ny relations to the whole living and mani- 
' mate world, has, in these relations, surround- 
ed us with means of varied enjoyment, which 
it IS as truly impossible for us not to partake 
with satisfaction, as not to behold the very 
scene itself, which is for ever in all its beau- 
ty before our eyes ; that happiness is the 
name of a series of agreeable feelings, and 
of such a series only, and that whatever is 
capable of exciting agreeable feelings, is, 
therefore, or may be, to that extent, a source 
.of happiness. 

Man is a sensitive being, an intellectual 
being, a moral being, ^ a religious being. 
There are agreeable feelings which belong to 
him in each of these capacities ; a happiness, 
in short, sensitive, intellectual, moral, and 
religious ; and though we may affect, in ver- 
bal accordance with some system, to deny 
any of these various forms of good, it is on- 
ly in words that we can so deny them. As 
mere feelings, or phenomena of the mind, 
admitting of analysis and arrangement, these 
firms of plpasing emotion were considered 
by us, in former parts of the course, when 
their general relations to our happiness were 
pointed out ; but as objects of moral choice 
they may, perhaps, still admit of a few^ addi- 
tional practical remarks. 

The remarks in my last lecture were li- 
mited to the happiness which we are capa- 
ble of enjoying in the first of these capaci- 
ties, as sensitive beings. I proceed then 
now to the happiness of w’-hich we are intel- 
lectually susceptible. 

That pleasure does attend the sublime 
operations of intellect in the discovery of 
truth, or the splendid creations of fancy, or 
the various arts to which science and ima^- 
gination are subservient, every one, I pre- 
sume, will readily admit, to whom these 
operatioi\g are familiar. But the great mas- 
ters in science and art are few, and the plea- 
sure which they feel in their noblest inven- 
tions, therefore, would be but a slight ele- 


ment in the sum of human happiness. The 
joy, however, is not confined to the produc- 
tive functions, which have the pride of con- 
templating these great results as their own. 

It exists to all who have the humbler capa- 
city of contemplating them merely as results 
of human genius. It is delightful to learn, 
though another may have been the discover- 
er ; and perhaps the pleasure which a mind 
truly ardent for knowledge feels in those 
early years in which the new world of science 
is opened, as it were, to its view, and every 
step, and almost every glance, affords some 
new accession of admiration and power, may 
not be surpassed, even by the pleasure 
which it IS afterwards to feel, when it is not 
to be the receiver of the wisdom of others, 
but itself the enlightener of the wise. 

The peculiar and most prominent advan- 
tage of the intellectual pleasures, however, 
m relation to general happiness, regards as 
much what they prevent as what they af- 
ford. It is what I had before occasion to 
point out to you, when treating of the com- 
mon causes of fretfulness of temper to 
which mere want of occupation leads perhaps 
as frequently as any positive cause. This 
advantage is the ready resource which these 
pleasures afford, in cases in which the hours 
would be slow and heavy without them. 
One of the most valuable arts of happiness, 
to those who aie not privileged, if I may so 
express it, with the necessity of labour, is to 
know how to prepare resources that may be 
readily at hand, in the dreary hours that are 
without employment of any other kind. It 
is not always m the power of the idler to 
command the company of other idlers, with 
whom he may busy himself in labouring to 
forget that he is not busy ; and, delightful 
as it may be for a while, it is but a weary 
occupation after all, to walk along the pave- 
ment or the field, and to count faces or 
trees, for the pleasuresof being a little more, 
and but a very httle more active, than if the 
same time had been spent on the same quiet 
seat, with folded arms, and drowsy eyelids, 
that have the dulness of beginning slumber, 
without its repose. In bad weather, and 
slight indisposition, when even these feeble 
resources are lost, the heavy burden of a day 
is still more insupportable to him wbo has 
nothing on which to lean, that may aid him 
in supporting it ; and who, when an hour is 
at last shaken off, stiU sees other hours 
hanging over him, that are to weigh him 
down as drearily and heavily. In such cir- 
cumstances, how much does he add to hap- 
piness, who can give the mmd a resource 
that is ready at its very call, in almost all the 
circumstances in which it can be placed; 
and such a resource does the power of de- 
riving pleasure ‘from a book afford. The 
consolation which this yields, is indeed next 
in value to the consolation of virtue itself 
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It would not be easy to forna a conception 
adequate to the amount of positive pleasure 
enjoyed, and still more of positive pain pre- 
vented, which, in Civilized life, is due to 
works that are perhaps of no value, but as 
they serve this temporary purpose of filling 
up the vacuities of empty days, or empty 
hours even of days that in part are occu- 
pied. 

I need not quote to yon the very beau- 
tiful passage of Cicero on this universality of 
the delights of literature, m youth, m old age, 
lit home, and abroad, which has been so of- 
.en quoted by every body that it must be 
familiar to you all. There is a beautiful 
passage, however, of another Roman philo- 
sopher, to the same purport, with which you 
are probably less acquainted, that expresses 
in a manner as striking the advantages of 
study, in the power which it gives us, not 
merely of occupying our hours of leisure, but 
of extending our existence through all the 
ages that have preceded us, and enjoying the 
communion of the noblest minds with which 
those ages were adorned. “ Soli omnium 
otiosi sunt, qui sapientiae vacant : soli vivunt. 
Mec emm suam tantum aetatem bene tuen- 
tur: omne ae\mm suo adjiciunt Quid- 
quid annorum ante illos actum est, illis ac- 
quisitum est. Nisi ingratissimi sumus, illi 
clarissimi sacrarum opinionum conditores no- 
bis nati sunt, nobis vitam praeparaverunt. 
Ad res pulcherrimas, ex tenebris ad lucem 
erutas, ^leno labore deducimur: nullo nobis 
saeculo interdictum est ; in omnia admitti * 
mur : et si magnitudine animi egredi huma- 
nae imbecillitatis angustias libet, multum per 
quod spatiemur temporis est. Disputaxe 
cum Socrate licet, dubitare cum Caftieade, 
cum Epicuro quiescere, naturam cum Stoi- 
cis vincere, cum Cynicis excedere, cum re- 
rum natura in consortium omnis aevi pariter 
incedere.”* “What happiness,” he con- 
tinues, “and how beautiful an old age awaits 
him who has betaken himself to the com- 
munion of those great minds ; who has con- 
stantly with him those with whom he may 
deliberate on every thing which concerns 
him ; whom he may consult daily as to his 
own moral progress, and hear truth from them 
without contumely, praise without adulation ; 
to whose very similitude, by this intercourse, 
he may learn at last to form even his own 
feebler nature. We are - often in the habit 
uf complaining that our parents, and all the 
circumstances of our birth, are not of our 
choice, but of our fortune. We have it in 
our po'^^er, however, to be born as we please 
in thisjsecond birth of genius. Of the il- 
Ittstrious minds that have preceded us, we 
have on^jr^to determine to whom we wish i to 
be allied r; and we are already adopted, not 
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to the inheritance of his mere name, but to 
the nobler inheritance of every thing which 
he possessed.” 

Such, in importance, is intellectual happi- 
ness, considered merely as happiness, and 
such, consequently, the practical duty of cul- 
tivating it. Still more important, however, 
is the happiness of which we are susceptible 
as moral beings. 

This moral happiness may be considered, 
practically, in two lights, — as relating to 
things, and as relating to persons; to the 
objects of our covetous desires of every sort, 
and to the living objects of our affections of 
love and hate, in all their varieties. 

With respect to the former of these divi- 
sions, in the competition of the many objects 
that may attract us, a most important prac- 
tical rule for happiness, is to give our ^lief 
consideration, so as to produce, indirectly, a 
corresponding tendency of desire to the ad- 
vantages of those objects which are attended 
with least risk of disappointment, and at- 
tended, too, with fewest entanglements of 
necessary obsequiousness to the powerful, 
and enmities of competitors that, even though 
our pursuit should be ultimately successful, 
may disturb our peace, almost as much as if 
we had wholly failed. It is most important, 
then, for our general happiness, to have as- 
sociated the notion of happiness itself with 
objects that are of easy attainment, and that 
depend more upon ourselves than on the 
accidents of fortune. If it is not easy for 
him who has many wishes to be tranquil, it 
must be still less easy for him to be happy 
who has many disappointments ; and the 
ambitious man must be foitunate, indeed, 
who has not frequently such disappointments 
to encounter. Did we know nothing more 
of any two individuals of moderate fortune, 
than that they had associated tlie image of 
supreme felicity, the one with the enjoy- 
ments of benevolence and literature and dj- 
mestic tranquillity, and the other with the 
acquisition of all the tumultuous grandeur of 
elevated place, could we hesitate for a mo- 
ment to predict, to whose lot the.greater sum 
of pleasiffe would fall, and the less of mi- 
serable' solicitude? “ How, indeed, can he 
be happy,’* to borrow the lai^uage of one 
who had many opportunities of witnessing 
that ambition which he so well described, 

how can he be happy, who is ever weary 
of homage received, and who sets a value on 
nothing but what is refused to him ? He 
can enjoy nothing, not his gloiy, for it seems 
to him obscure ; not bis station, for he thinks 
only of mounting to some greater height ; 
not even his very repose, for he is wretch- 
'ed dn proportion as he is obliged to be 
-tranquil.” 

It would be web, indeed, ^for those who 
have the misfortune of thinking that happi- 
ness is only another name for the possession 
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of wealth and power, if they could trace the 
v^hole senes of feelings that have constituted 
the life of far the greater numben of the 
wjealthy and the powerful. 

If all, united, thy amhition call, 

From ancient story learn to scorn them all. 

There, in the rich, the hdnour’d, fam’d, and great. 

See the false scale of happiness complete ; 

In hearts of kings, or arms of queens who lay. 

How happy those to rum, these betray ' 

Mark by what wretched steps their glory grows, 

From dirt and sea-weed gs proud Venice rose ' 

In each, how guilt and greatness equal ran, 

And all that rais’d the hero, sunk the man 
Now Europe’s laurels on their brows behold, 

But stain’d with blood, or ill exchang’d for gold • 

Then see them broke with toils, or sunk in ease, 

Or mfartious for plunder’d provinces ! 

O wealth ill-fated ! which no act of fame 
Ere taught to shine, or sanctified from shame » 

What greater bliss attends their close of life ^ 

Some greedy minion, or imperious wife. 

The trophied arches, storied halls invade. 

And haunt their slumbers m the pompous shade. 

Al^ not dazzled with their noontide ray. 

Compute the morn and evening to the day,*— 

The whole amount of that enormous fame, 

, A tale that blends their glory with their shame.* 

Of kindred character with moderation in 
our wishes, which regards the future only, 
is the habit of considering the cheerful rather 
than the gloomy appearances of things, which 
allows so much delight to be felt m things 
possessed, as scarcely to afford room for that 
discontent with the present, in which the 
greater number of our wishes of the future, 
and especially of those aimless and capiicious 
wishes which it is most difficult to satisfy, 
have their origin. How many are there 
who, surroimded with all the means of enjoy- 
ment, make to themselves a sad occupation 
of extracting misery from happiness itself ; 
and who labour to be wretched, as if for no 
other purpose than to show the insufficiency 
of fortune to confer what it seems to pro- 
mise. Good and evil are so mingled to- 
gether in this system of things, that there is 
seal (*ely any event so productive of evil, as 
i^t to have some good mixed with it, direct 
o%indirect ; ^d scarcely any so good as not 
to be attended with some proportion of evil, 
or, at least, of what seems to us for the 
time to he evil. As we dwell more on one 
or on the other, we do not indeed alter the 
real nature of things, but we render them in 1 
their relation to us very nearly the same, as 
if their nature w'eie really altered. If we 
look on them with a gloomy eye, all are 
gloomy. But there is a source of light with- 
in us, an everlasting sxmshme, which we can 
throw on every thing around, till it reflect 
on us what has beamed from our own serene 
heart ; hke that great luminary which, ^ ever 
moving through a world of darkness, is still 
on every side surrounded with the radiance 
which flows from itself ; and cannot appear 
without converting night into the cheerful- 
ness of da^. 
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One other practical rule with respect to 
our wishes, it is of still greater importance 
to render familiar to us, — ^that, in estimating 
the different objects which we obtain, and 
those which we see obtained by others, we 
should accustom ourselves to consider, not 
merely what each has acquired, but what has 
been given by each in purchase for it, — the 
time, the labour, the comfort, perhaps the 
virtue ; and that we do not repine, therefore, 
when objects which we should have wished 
to acquire, are possessed by those who, in 
the great barter of happiness, or what seems 
to be happiness, have paid for them more 
than we should have consented to pay. All 
which we vnsh to attain in life is so truly a 
matter of purchase, that I know no view so 
powerful as this for preventing discontent in 
occasional failure, and I cannot urge it more 
forcibly to you than has been done by one 
of the first female writers of the age, in^ a 
very eloquent moral Essay against Inconsis- 
tency in our Expectations. From this Es- 
say of Mrs. Barbauld, which is confessedly 
founded, in its great argument, on a very strik- 
ing paragraph of Epictetus, 1 quote a few 
passages . 

“We should consider this world as a great 
mart of commferce, whete fortune exposes 
to our view various commodities, riches, 
ease, tranqidllity, fame, integrity, knowledge. 
Every thing is marked at a settled price. 
Our time, our labour, our ingenuity, are so 
much ready money which we are to lay out 
to the best advantage. Examine, compare, 
choose, reject ; but stand to your own judg- 
ment ; and do not, like children, when you 
have purchased one thing, repine that you do 
not possess another which you did not pur- 
chase. Such IS the force of w’ell-regulated 
industry, that a steady and vigorous exertion 
of our faculties, directed to one end, will 
generally insure success. Would you, for 
instance, he rich ? Doyou think that single 
point worth the sacrificing every thing else 
to? You may then be rich. Thousands 
have become so from the lowest beginnings, 
by toil, and patient diligence, and attention 
to the minutest articles of expense and profit. 
But you must give up the pleasures of lei- 
sure, of a vacant mind, of a free unsuspicious 
temper. If you preserve your integrity, it 
must be a coarse-spun and vulgar honesty. 
Those high and lofty notions of morals which 
you brought with you from the schools must 
be considerably lowered, and mixed with the 
baser alloy of a jealous and worldly-minded 
prudence. You must Ifeam to do hard, if 
not unjust things ; and for the nice embar- 
rassments of a delicate and ingenuous spirit, 
it is necessary for you To get nd of them as 
fast as possible. You must shut your h^art 
against the Miis^s, and be content to feed 
your understanding with plain household 
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truths. In short, you must not attempt to ^ 
enlarge your ideas, or polish your taste, or 
refine your sentiments ; but must keep on 
in one beaten track, without turning aside 
either to the right hand or to the left. ‘ But 
I cannot submit to di’udgery like this — I 
feel a spirit above it.’ ’Tis well : be above 
it then ; only do not repine that you ai-e not 
rich. 

‘‘ Is knowledge the pearl of price ? That 
too may be purchased, by steady application 
and long solitary houi’s of study and reflec- 
tion. Bestow these, and you shall be wise. 

‘ But, (says the man of letters,) what a hard- 
ship is it, that many an illiterate fellow, who 
cannot construe the motto of the arms on 
his coach, shall raise a fortune and make a 
figure, while I have little more than the com- 
mon conveniences of life.’ Et tibi magna 
satis I Was it in order to raise a fortune 
that you consumed the sprightly hours of 
youth in study and retirement ? Was it to 
be rich that you grew pale over the midnight 
lamp, and distilled the sweetness from the 
Greek and Roman spring ? You have then 
mistaken your path, and ill employed your 
industry. * What reward have I then for 
all my labours T What rewaid * A large 
compreheasive soul, well purged from \ul- 
gar fears, and perturbations, and prejudices ; 
able to comprehend and interpret the works 
of man — of God. A rich, flourishing, culti- 
vated mind, pregnant with inexhaustible 
stores of entertainment and reflection. A 
perpetual spring of fresh ideas ; and the con- 
scious dignity of supenor intelligence. Good 
heaven ' and what reward can you ask besides ? 

* But is it not some reproach upon the 
economy of Providence that such a one, who 
is a mean dirty fellow, should nave amassed 
wealth enough to buy half a nation ?’ Not in 
the least. He made himself a mean dirty 
fellow for that very end. He has paid his 
health, his conscience, his liberty for it j and 
will you envy him his bargain ? Will 
you hang your head and blush in his pre- 
sence because he outshines you in equi- 
page and show ? Lift up your brow with a 
noble confidence, and say to yourself, I have 
not these things, it is true ; but it is because 
I have not sought, because I have not desir- 
ed them ; it is because I possess something 
better. I have chosen my lot, I am content 
and satisfied. 

“You are a modest man, you love quiet 
and independence, and have a delicacy and 
reserve in your temper, which renders it im- 
poaaible for you to elbow your way in the 
world, and be the herald of your own merits. 
Be content then with a modest retirement, 
with the esteem of your intimate friends, with 
the praises of a blameless heart and a deli- 
cate ingenuous spirit; but* resign the splen- 
did distinctions of the world to those who 
can better scramble for them.*’ 


“ The man whose tender sensibility of con- 
science, and strict regard to the rules of mo- 
rality, make him scrupulous and fearful oi . 
offending, is often heard to complain of the 
disadvantages he lies under in every path oi 
honour and profit. ‘ Could I but get over 
some nice points, and conform to the prac- 
tice and opinion of those about me, I migh. 
stand as fair a chance as others for dignities 
and preferment.’ And why can you not ? 
What hinders you from discarding this trou- 
blesome scrupulosity of yours which stands 
so grievously in your way ? If it be a small 
thing to enjoy a healthful mind, sound at the 
very core, that does not shrink from the 
keenest inspection; inward freedom from 
remorse and perturbation ; unsullied white- 
ness and simplicity of manners ; a genuine 
integrity it' 

Pure m the last recesses of the mind ; 

if you think these advantages an inadequate 
recompence for what you resign, dismiss youi 
scruples this instant, and be a slave-merchant 
a parasite, or what yon please.”* 

Bring tlien these blessings to a strict account ; 

Make fair de<luctions ? see to what they mount 
How much of other each is sure to cost; 

How each for other oft is wholly lost ; 

How inconsistent greater goods with these; 

How sometimes lite isiisk’d, and always ease; 

Think ; and if still the things thy cn\’y call, 

Say, wouldst thou bo the man to whom they fall ?t 

With respect to the living objects of our 
affections, whom we voluntarily add to those 
with whom nature has peculiarly connected 
us, the most important, though the most ob- 
vious of all practical rules, is, to. consider 
well in every instance what it is 'which we 
are about to love or hate, that we may not 
love with any peculiar friendship what it may 
be dangerous to our virtue to love; or,cSi 
not dangerous to our virtue, at^least danger- 
ous to our peace, from the vices or follies 
which all our care may be vam to remedy, 
and of which much of the misery and dis- 
grace cannot fail to overflow upon us. In 
the emotions of an opposite kind, before we 
consent to submit our happiness to that dis- 
quietude which we must endure as often as 
we feel hatred, or anger, or lasting indigna- 
tion of any sort, it is, in like manner, neces- 
sary to pause, and consider whether it may 
not have been still possible for us to have 
been deceived, as to those supposed facts 
which appear to us to justify our malevolent 
feelings. We must not imagine, as they 
who err in this respect are very apt to ima- 
gine, that too quick a wrath is justified by 
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the avowal that our temper is passionate; 
for it is the inattention to this very quick- 
ness of feeling resentment, which a passion- 
ate disposition denotes, that constitutes the 
chief *moral evil of such exacerbations of un- 
merited anger, that are converted into a pas- 
sionate habit by the inattention only. Our 
duties arise often from our dangers, and in- 
crease with our dangers. The adulterer 
does not think of justifying himself by the 
confession of the violence of his adulterous 
desires : the liveliness of feelings which he 
knows to be unworthy of him, as they show 
him the greater peril to which his virtue is 
exposed, should render him more eager to 
stnve to repress them ; and he who feels 
himself most readily irritable, instead of re- 
^rding his irritability as an excuse, should, 
in lilm manner, look upon it only asanaddi- 
tionalreason to avoid, most sedulously, every 
occasion of anger, and to consider the first 
slight beginning emotion, therefore, as a 
warning to beware, 

I have already spoken of the advantage of 
looking to the bright sides of things ; and it 
is not of less advantage to have acquired 
the habit of looldng to the bright sides of 
persons. In our just resentment against a 
few, we are not to lose our admiration and 
love of the whole human race. We may 
have been deceived ; but it does not there- 
fore follow that all around us are deceivers. 
How much happiness does he lose who is 
ever on the watch for injustice, and to 
whom the very unsuspecting confidence of 
friendship itself is only something that will 
require a more careful and vigilant scrutiny. 

Farewell to virtue’s peaceful times i 
Soon will you stoop to act the crimes 
Which thus you stoop to fear. 

Guilt follows guilt ; and where the train 
Begins with wrongs of such a stain, 

What horrors form the rear I 

0 Thron’d in the sun’s descending car, 

O What power unseen diifuseth far 
This tenderness of mind ? 

What gemus smiles on yonder flood ? 

What God, in whispers from the wood. 

Bids every thought be kind ? 

O thou, whate’er thy awful name, 

Whose wisdom our untoward frame 
With social love restrains; 

Thou, who by fair affection’s ties 
' Giv’st us to double all our joys, 

And half disarm our pains ; 

Let universal candour still. 

Clear as yon heaven-reflecting nil. 

Preserve my open mind ; 

Nor this nor that naan’s crooked ways 
One sordid doubt withm me raise. 

To injure human kind.^ 

On the general happiness which virtue, 
, considered as one great plan of conduct, 
tends to afford, it would be idle to add any 
remarks, after the full discussions of the 
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whole doctrine of virtue with which we were 
so long occupied. Where it is, there is no 
need of effort to appear happy ; and, where 
it is not, the effort will he vain. Nothing, 
indeed, can be juster than the observation 
of Rousseau, that ‘‘it is far easier to be 
happy than to appear so.” Wkat inex- 
haustible sources of delight are there in all 
those ready suggestions which constitute the 
remembrances of aiife well spent, when there 
IS not a familiar place or person that does 
not recall to us the happiness which attended 
some deed of virtue, or at least some bene- 
volent wish ! “ The true secret of happi- 

ness,” says Fontenelle, “ is to be well with 
our own mind. The vexations which we 
must expect to happen to us from without, 
will often throw us back upon ourselves; 
it is good to have there an agreeable re- 
treat. ” 

The delights of virtue, of course, lead me 
to those delights of religion with which they 
are so intimately connected. Even these, 
too, are to a certain extent, subjects of 
practical deliberation. We must, if we 
value our happiness, be careful in determin 
ing what it is which we denominate religion, 
that we may not extend its supposed duties 
to usages inconsistent with our tranquilhty ; 
and still more, that we may not form to 
ourselves unwoithy notions of him on whom 
we consider our whole happiness to depend. 
It is not enough to believe in God, as an 
irresistible power that presides over the uni- 
verse; for this a malignant demon might 
be ; it is necessary for our devout happiness 
that we should believe in him as that pure 
and gracious being who is the encourager 
of our virtues and the comforter of our sor- 
rows. 

Quantum religio potuit suadere malorum, 

exclaims the Epicurean po^t, in thinking of 
the evils which supeistition, characterised 
by that ambiguous name, had produced: 
and where a fierce or gloomy superstition 
has usurped the influence which religion 
graciously exercises only for purposes of be- 
nevolence to man, whom she makes happy 
with a present enjoyment, by the very ex- 
pression of devout gratitude for happiness 
already enjoyed, it would not he easy to 
estimate the amount of positive misery which 
must result from the mere contemplation of 
a tyrant in the heavens, and of a creation 
subject to his cruelty and caprice. It is a 
practical duty then, in relation to our own 
happiness, to trace assiduously the divine 
manifestations of goodness in the universe, 
that we may know with more delightful con- 
fidence the benevolence which we adore. 
It is our duty, in like manner, to study the 
manifestations of his -wisdom in the regular 
arrangement of the laws of the universe, that 
2 U 
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we may not ignorantly tremble at supersti- 
tious imaginary influences, which we almost 
oppose to his divine power. How often have 
we occasion to observe in individuals, who 
think that they are believers and worshippers 
of one omnipotent God, a species of minor 
superstition, which does not indeed, like the 
more gigantic species, destroy happiness at 
once, but which, in those who are unfortu- 
nately subject to it, is Mmost incessimtly 
making some slight attack on happiness, 
and is thus as destructive of tranquillity as it 
is dishonourable to the religion that is profess- 
ed. There is scarcely any thing, however 
insignificant and contemptible, which super- 
stition has not converted into an oracle. 
Spectres and dreams, and omens of every 
kind, have made cowards even of the bravest 
men ; and though we no longer stop an expe- 
dition, or suspend an important debate, at the 
perking of a chicken, or the flight of a crow, 
the great multitude, even in nations the most I 
civilized, are still under the influence of 
imaginary terrors that scarcely can he said to 
be less absurd. Of how much sorrow might 
the same account be given, as that which Gay 
ascribes to the farmer’s wife : 

Alas ! you know the cause too well. 

The salt is spilt to me it fell j 
Then, to contribute to my loss. 

My knife and fork were laid across; 

On Fnday too I the day I dread I 
Would I were safe at home in bed ’ 

I.ast night — I vow to heaven 'tis true— 

Bounce from the fire, a coflin flew. 

Next post some fatal news shall tell ; 

God send, my Conush friends be well!* 

The difficulty of distinguishing casual suc- 
«^gl^ions of events from the unvarying se- 
’•/(qtiences of causation, gives unfortunately to 
the ignorant too much room for such disquiet- 
ing associations, which nothing but juster 
views of pl^sophy can he expected to pre- 
vent or dissipate. The cultivation of sound 
^ opinions in scienTse is thus, in more senses 
than one, the cultivation of happiness. 

When religion is truly free from all super- 
stition, there can be no question that the de- 
lights which it affords are the noblest of which 
our nature is “capable. It surrounds us with 
every thing which it is delightful to contem- 
plate ; with all those gracious qualities, that 
even in the far less degrees of excellence in 
which they can be faintly shadowed by the 
humble nature of man, constitute whatever 
we love and venerate in the noblest of our 
race. We cannot be surrounded, indeed, at 
every moment by patriots and sages, — ^by 
the human enlighteners and blessers of the 
worlds for our own existence is limited to a 
small portion of that globe, and a few hours 
of those ages which they successively en- 
lightened and blessed j but we can be sur- 


rounded, and are every moment surrounded, 
by a wisdom and goodness that transcend 
far more whatever patriots and sages could 
exhibit to us, than these transcended the 
meanest of the multitude, whom theif ge- 
nerous efforts were scarcely able to ele- 
vate to the rank of men. If we but open 
our heart to the benevolence that is shining 
on it, as w^e open our eyes to the colours 
with which the earth is embellished, w^e have 
nature constantly before us ; and the God of 
nature, w^hose goodness is everywhere, like 
the unfading sunshine of the wwld. 

When other joys are present, indeed, the 
pleasures of religion, it may he thought, are 
superfluous. We are happy ; and happiness 
may suffice. Yet he knows little of the 
grateful influence of devotion, who has ne- 
ver felt it as a heightener of pleasure ^ w^ell 
as a comforter of grief. O speak the joy,” 
says Thomson, after descnbing a scene of 
parental and conjugal happiness ; 

O speak the joy, ye whom the sudden teac 

Surpnses often, while you look around, 

And nothing strikes your eye but sight*- ..f 

The tear which thus arises, is a tear of g lati- 
tude to him who has given the happineos which 
the parental heart is at once sharing ard pro- 
ducing, — the overflowing tenderness cl 3 
who feels in the enjoyment of that ve.y 1.^0- 
ment, that the Power which blesses hinr 
will be the blesser too, in after-life, of those 
whom he loves. 

It is in hours of affliction, however, it will 
be admitted, that the influence most be 
neficial ; but how glorious a cxiti« acter is it 
of religion, that it is thus most powerful 
when its influence is most needed, and when 
it, and the virtues which it has fostered, 
are the only influences that do not desert 
the miserable, and the only influences that 
can relieve. Religion is most powerfijd in 
affliction. It is powerful, because it show^ that 
even affliction itself can make man nobler than 
he was ; and that there is a gracious eye which 
marks the conflict, and is ever ready to cnalo 
with more than approbation on the victor. 
To the indignant, to the oppressed, to the 
diseased, while life has still a single sorrow 
to be borne, it flings on the short twilight a 
portion of the splendour of that immortality 
into which it is almost dawning; and when 
life is closing, it is itself the first joy of that 
immortality which begins. 

The devout enjoyments of a grateful and 
confiding heart, then, are truly the noblest 
enjoyments of which that heart is capable, — 
not more from the purity, and vividness, and 
permanence of the direct pleasures them- 
selves, than from the influence which they 
difiuse on every other pleasure and on every 
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pam of life. When we have accustomed 
our minds to the frequent contemplation of 
his perfections, who, in requiring of virtue 
the httle temporary sacrifices which it may 
he c^ed to make to duty, has not abandon- 
ed the virtue which he is training by such 
<^oluntary sacrifices, for excellence, to which 
'every thing that can be sacrificed on earth is 
comparatively insignificant, it is then that we 
learn to enjoy with a dehght which no others 
^n feel, and to suflfeif almost as others en- 
joy, that even the aspect of nature itself ap- 
pears doubly beautiful in our eyes, and that 
every thing which it presents becomes, in 
one sense of the word, our own, as the work 
of our God, and the dwelling of those whom 
we love. 

He, says Cowper, speaking of such a 

minc^ 

He looks abroad uito the varied field 

though poor, perhaps, compared 
With those whose mansions glitter in his siffht. 
Calls the delightful scenery all his own. ® 

His are the mountains, and the vallies his. 

And the resplendent rivers. His to enjoy, 

W ith a propriety that none can feel 
But who, with filial confidence inspir’d. 

Can lift to Heaven an unpresumptuous eye. 

And smiling say, « My Father made them all.” 

Are tnev nnt his ..i/ri... 


Are they not his, by a peculiar right. 
Whose eye they fill with tejirs of holy joy, 


So clothTwiStoS^; ^ 

Of all that extensive variety of subjects 
which in my first Lecture I represented to 
you as belonging to my academic depart- 
ment,^ we have now, with the exception of 
the single division of Political Economy, 
considered the whole with as attentive exa- 
mination as the narrow limits of such a 
^urse ^11 admit. ^ That one division, which, 
from the multiplicity of our subjects, that 
were more intimately related to each other, 
I have been obliged to omit, has been re- 
served by me as the subject of a separate 
course. Its doctrines are far too extensive 
to be treated in a few lectures ; and the 
time, therefore, which could only have been 
wasted in a superficial and frivolous sketch 
of principles, that require to be analyzed be- 
fore they can be understood, or at least un- 
derstood with conviction and profit, I pre- 
ferred to give to a little fuller elucidation oi 
doctrines that were more immediately under 
our review. 

• Task, book v. 


THE END. 
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or co-cxistence, , . 222 


Association, primary laws of, classified and 
illustrated, . . . Page 222 

— , common theory of, refuted, 253 

Hartley’s theory of, fefuted, 

- 279 

— , influence of, on the moral and 

intellectual character, . . 281 

, influence of, on our notions ol 

physical and moral beauty, . 365, 371 

, influence of, in blinding the 

mind to moral distinctions, . 498, 550 

Astonishment — S ee Wo^idzr and Surprise, 
Astronomy, of the blind, a sort of Chemis- 
try, 7 

Atheist, the, when beyond the reach of ar- 
gument, . . . . 178 

Athenians, peculiar associations in which 
the intellectual character of, ori^nated, 

^^285 

Atoms, the only real substances existing, 87 
Attention, supposed intellectual power of, 
reduced to perception and desire, . 197 
Atreus, sublime exclamation of, - 382 

Augustine, St. quoted, , 23, 263 

, high character of, as a metaphy- 
sician in Catholic countries, . 195 

Aurelius, M. saying of, . . 640 

, sublime moral character of, 667 

Authority, danger of implicitly bowing to, 

188 

, readiness of the mind to submit 

to, . . . . . 283 

- - , acquiescence in, when advan- 

tageous, .... 283 

i of antiquity, influence of, on 

the taste and judgment, . . 283 

i pohtical, rights of, whence de- 
rived, .... 607, 608 

, right of subjects to 

resist, ..... 608 

Avarice, anomalous nature of, . 460 

, passion of, analysed and illustrat- 
ed, ^66 

i degrading and vicious character of, 

468 

partial good, to which subservient, 

468 

Awkwardness, — a source of the ridiculous, 

390 

Axioms, force of, whence derived, • 322 

B. 

Bacon, Lord, quoted, . 25, 28, 228 

Barbauld, Mrs. quoted, . . 672 

Barthelemi, quoted, . , 400, 480 

Barter, moral obligation resulting firom, its 
foundation and limits, . • 602 

Bathos, characteristics of, . . 385 

Bathurst’s verses to-^Hobbes, quoted, 64 
Beattie, Dr. quoted, 227, 342, 421, 441 

’s Hermit, principal charm of, 226 

Beauty, emotions of, allied to those of vir- 
i tue, . . 350 
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Beaxtty, uncertain and contradictory theo- 
ries of, . . Pages 350, 352, 378 

, immediate emotion of, analysed and 

illustrated, . . 350, *375, 384 

, influence of fashion, &c. in modify- 
ing, . . . 359, 375 

feeling of, an emotion and not a 

sensation, . . • 364, 367 

— onginal, probable arguments for, 

362, 376 

arguments against, examin- 
ed, . 365, 376 

Beauty, emotions of, referable to some pri- 
mary mental susceptibility, . 367 

, Alison’s theory of, examined, 370 

, principles on which dependent, 371, 

377 

, absurdity of reducing it to one or 

^|ore permanent qualities, . 378 

, the opposite of, considered, . 378 

feelings of, not essentially distinct 

• from those of sublimity, . 380, 384 

— — universal, personification of, 556 
Belief in future similarity, an instinctive 
tendency, . . . 34, 51, 53 

, instinctive, principles of, mistaken 

and misrepresented, . . 77 

, some instinctive principles of, es- 
sential to any belief whatever, . 239 

Benefactor, grateful duties of, 601, 602 
Benevolence of the Deity, the great object 
* of adoration, . . . .19 

, circumstances implied in, 514 

j not the sole source and mea- 

siu*e of virtue, . • 557, 577 

— , feeling of, for what purpose 

implanted, .... 577 

. , virtuous character and vari- 
ed influence of, . . _ 578, 582 

- — - of the Deity, universal and 

unceasing, .... 624 

, arguments a- 


Body, the, analogical argument for the soul’s 
immortality, drawn from, f See also Suh^ 
stame,) ... Pages 649, 656 
Boyhood, influence of Hope on, . 436 

Brain, the, substance, configuration, &c. of, 
described, . . . . 115 

, functions of, can never be learn- 
ed from dissection, . . =115 

and its continuous nerves, one 

great sensorial organ, . 116,117 

, intimate connexion between, and 

the mind, not more mysterious than any 
physical relations, . . .116 

Bribery, practice of, reprobated, . 572 

Brown’s (Dr. Thomas) Essay on Cause and 
Effect, referred to, . 35, 41, 43, 63, 265 

Observations on 

Darwin’s Zoonomia, quoted, . 300 

Brumpton, Lord, anecdote of, . 389 
Brutus, M. unsatisfactory consolation of, in 

exile, 252 

Bruyere, La, quoted, . ^ . 361 

Bulls, ludicrousness of, explained, . 391 
Burke, quoted, . . • • 608 

Burlesque, source of the ridiculous in, 389 
Butler’s Hudibras, quoted, . 226 

C. 

Calumny, odious and sinful nature of, 564 
Campbell, Dr. opinion of, as to the repre- 
sentative power of ideas, refuted, » 300 

, quoted, . * 300 

Candour, in argument, recommended, 74 
I Cards, supposed influence of, in abolishing 
scandal, .... 568 

Cato, (tragedy of,) improper use of the si- 
mile in, . . • • 224 

, veneration of, by the Boraans, ^ 361 

Causation, mistakes regarding, injurious to 
philosophy, . . . 10 

circumstances implied in, 35, 


* gainst, refuted, ^ . 649, 656 

Berkeley, Bishop, visit of, to Malebiunche, 

151 

, pious views of, in publish- 
ing his system, • • • 153 

- - , ideal theory of, refuted, 

153 

his defence of nominalism, 

examined, • * ’ 

a supporter of the divine 

right of kings, • • * 607 

^ L-, quoted, . 293, 299 

Bernard, St. quoted, . . 406 

Blasphemy, a frequent concomitant of pro- 
fligacy, . 

Blind People, doubt as to the possibility 
of their existing as a nation, . 7 

Bodies, distant, are not objects of vision, 178 
Body, properties and nature of, how deter- 
minabl^, {See also Substance, J . 30, 57 
— distinction of the qualities of, into 
primary and secondary, examined, 164 
{See also Substance, J 


38, 189 

, errors oyReid and others con- 
cerning, 36 

knowledge of, extremely imper- 
fect, 37 

Causes, efficient, erroneously contended for 
by some, . . o • • 52 

, final, presumption to arrogate the 

knowledge of, . . • .59 

, occasional, system of, refuted, 191 

, unnecessary division of, into physi- 
cal and efficient, . • • 193 

Cawthorn, quoted, . . . 217 


Chance, absurdity of attributing creation^to, 

Character, influenced in its formation 
suggestion, . • * ^^5 

of others, — moral obligation to 

abstain from injuring, . . 566 

— , respected by the be- 

I nevolent, *- * . 580 

Chatterton, genius ot, elicited by acci- 
[ dental circumstances, , 288 
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Chemistry, proper and peculiar ends of, 

Page 28 

Cheerfulness immediate emotion of, con- 
sidered, . . . 34 j1 

Childhood, singular credulity of, accounted 

for, 570 

Cicero, quoted, 39, 217, 223, 242, 428, 
503, 506, 592, 597, 618, 619, 658 
Circumstances, accidental, notions of beau- 
ty influenced by, • , • . ^ 360 

Citizenship, duties of, their foundation and 

extent, 606 

Clarke, Dr. moral theory of, examined, 

510, 513 

Classification, principles of, in physical 
and intellectual science, explained, 97, 
100, 292 

of mental phenomena, for- 
mer systems of, defective, and wherein, 
97, 98, 103 

— , new, advantages to be de- 
rived from, .... 99 

^ vacillating principles, on 

which conducted generally, . 206 

Co-existence, virtual, of feelings, explained 
and proved, . . 250, 261, 289 

^ pleasure 

derived from, .... 251 

mathematical sciences 

founded on, ... . 290 

Cold, sensation of, explained, . 133 

Colour, error of the popular notion con- 
cerning, .... 351 

Complexity of actions, a source of moral 
error, .... 495, 549 

Composition, analysis of the functions of 
the imagination during, . . 271 

Comprehension, a principle of relative sug- 
gestion, ..... 290 

, various classes of relations 

may be reduced to, . 290, 311, 315 

j suggestive principle of, 

examined, . . . . 311 

Conception, suppos^ power of, reduced to 
simple suggestion, . . 261, 268 

— j vague use of the word by the 

Conceptualists, . . , 304 

CONCEPTUALisrs, theory of generalization 
held by, explained and proved, . 301 

y theory of, misapprehended, 

and why, . . , 303, 309 

Condamine, singular savage tribe mention. 

ed by, 308 

Condillac, quoted, . 48, 209> ^8 

, objections to the philosophical 

theory of, . . 199, 209, 210 

, theory of, opposed to that of 

Locke, 208 

— , errors of, to what source attri- 
butable, .... 210, 212 
, not chargeable with material- 
ism, , . . . , 210 

, I instances of undue simplifi,cation 

207, 212 

Confidence, feeling of, considered, 436 


Confidence essential to lasting friendship, 

Page 599 

CoNGRUTTY and its opposite, the foundation 
of the ludicrous, . . . " 386 

various species c classified and 

illustrated, .... 390 

insufficiency of, as a moral test, 

510, 513 

Conscience, distinguished from conscious- 
ness, ..... 70 

— , definition and power of, . 70 

, salutary influence of, 233, 396, 

406, 503 

^ — — j dreadful and delightful emotions 

of, illustrated, . . . 428, 503 

Consciousness, not a distinct faculty of the 
mind, .... .67 

1 , Dr. Heid’s definition and 

opinions of, refuted, . . •r 

, unity of the mind, indicated 

by, . .... 643 

Constitution, primary laws of suggestion 
modified by the diversity of, . " 237 
Countenance, beauty of, how far dependent 
on association, . , . 363 

Contiguity, influence of, as a primary sug- 
gestive principle, . . 234 , 235 

— ^ , suggestive power of, illustrated 

in the feelings of the Crusaders, . 235 

Contract, moral duties of, their source and 

extent, 602 

9 social, political theory of, refut- 
ed, 609 

Contrast, singular inconsistency of Mr. 
Hume regarding, . . . 220 

, suggestive principle of, examined 

and illustrated, . . 232, 255 

, important ends to which subser- 
vient, 232 

Cook, Captain, quoted, . . SOS 

Country, strong and enduring love of, 606 

, duty of defending, . 611 

, duty of augmenting the happinefs 

of, . . . . , . 

Courage, virtuous, characteristics of, 661 
Cowley, quoted, . , . 262 

CowFER, quoted, 109, 137, 161, 341, 354, 
430, 441, 675 

Credulity accounted for without the sup- 
position of any peculiar instinct, . 569 

, especial, of childhood, reason of^ 

570 

Criticism, l^owledge of, defined, . 16 

* — " ■■■■ > just, reasons for the paucity of, 

^ ^ 

Cross-readings, source of the ludicrous in, 

390 

Crusaders, feelings of, illustrative of the 
force of local connexions, . 235 

Cudworth, quoted, . , , 132 

, argument of, against the politi- 
cal origin of virtue, . • ^ . 504 

CuRTius, Q. quoted, . . .127 

Cyprian, quoted, . . . 460 

CuousAz, De, quoted, ^ , ,174 
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Crousaz, De, similarity between the opin- 
ions of, and those of Dr. Reid regar^ng 
perception, . . . Page 174 

D 

Dacder, absurd poetical criterion of, . 284 
Dante, sarcasm of Voltaire against, . 284 
Darwin, Dr. quoted, 126, 151, 177, 313, 
578 

Death, consolations of hope in the hour of, 

436 

— - , slavish fear of, deprecated, . 438 

, horror of, whence derived, . 475 

— , uncertainty and pain of, ultimately 

beneficial, .... 631 

— — , striking change produced by, 641, 
6^ 

Debauchery, in old age, abominable nature 

of, 572 

Definition, end and province of, explained, 

292 

Degree, suggestive principle of, examined, 

290 

Deity, power of, nothing distinct from the 
Deity himself, ... 43, 51 

— direct and universal agency of, a fa- 
vourite doctrine of many philosophers, 45 
— , the, in what sense the author of phy- 
sical changes, . • . 191 

— , not the exclusive object of af- 
fection and esteem, • . 476 

, See also God, 

Demerit, moral, foundation of, . 487 

Democritus, wilful blindness of, . 328 

Descartes, art of reasoning improved by, 27 

, powerful and varied genius of, 

172 

— , doctrines of, regarding percep- 
tion, mistaken by Dr. Reid, • 172 

, quoted, . . . 173 

-X 1 theory of, regarding perception, 

Refuted, , , . . 191 

Design, marks of, the great convincing ar- 
gument for the being of a God, . 617 

Desire, perpetuity and power of the emo- 
tion of, 197 

— influence of, in the process of at- 
tention, .... 200, 202 

■ — , on the trains of sug- 
gestion, .... 426 

, prospective feelings of, analysed and 

illustrated, . . . 432, 439 

, the more important classes of, enu- 
merated, . . . 435, 439 

— , capable of existing in various forms, 

435, 439 

— , pleasure arising from the Ratifica- 
tion of, not the sole motive of action, 442 
Dictionaries, unphilosophical arrangement 

of, 309 

Diderot, quoted, 112, 326, 647 

Difference, suggestive principle of, consid- 


Dirodoni’s Philosophia, specimens of ab- 
surd metaphysical trifling from. Page 327 
Discovery, simple, impatience of the mind 
to rest in, . . , . 3 g 7 

Disease, ultimate benefits derived from, 632 
Distance, knowledge of, not obtained by 
visual perception, . . 179, 180 

— — , not instinctive in 

man, 180 

" , not obtained by 

mathematical measurement or procedure, 

182 

— , how acquired, 183 

Distinction, intense desire of, in the hu- 
man breast, .... 414 

desire of, influential on the 

miser, 464 

■' '■ - , an important ele- 
ment of the love of fame, . 473 

Diversity, mental or material, not incon- 
sistent with absolute unity of substance, 83 
DmsrBiuiTY — See Length, 

Dogmatism, corrected by sound philosophi- 
cal knowledge, ... 14 

Dryden, quoted, . , 233, 379 

Duties, practical, former imperfect classifi- 
cations of, . . . , 556 

j classified and subdivid- 
ed, ..... 558 

, negative, relating to others consid- 
ered, . . . . . 559 

, positive, importance and design of, 

577 

— , parental, source, extent, and nature 
of, .... . 586 

, filial, source, extent, and nature of, 

590 

, paternal, source, extent, and nature 

of, . . . . .592 

, conjugal, source, extent, and nature 

of, ... . . 593 

of fidendship, source, extent, and na- 
ture of, ... . 598 

of gratitude, sqj^rce, extent, and na- 
ture of, ... . 601 

of contract, source, extent, and na- 
ture of, 602 

relating to personal service, source, 

extent, and nature of, , . . 604 

, of citizenship, defined and classifi- 
ed, . . . . . 607 

of civil obedience, source, extent, 

and natime of, . . 607 

to God, enumerated and explained, 

639 

to ourselves, enumerated and ex- 
plained, . . . 658 

Duty, universal and equal obligation to, ex- 
amined, .... 583 

E- 

Education, importance of philosophy to 
the teacheis of, . . . .17 

progress and benefits of, 287 
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Education, parental obligation to provide, 
Pages 586, 588 

. — , errors in, and proper objects 

of, 586,587 

Effect, definition of, . . 38, 39 

Eloquence, wonderful influence of, on the 
Grecian character, . . . 238 

Emotions, definition and illustration of, as 
mental states, . . • 102,106 

distinguished from mere sensitive 

or intellectual states, • 103, 104<, 197, 

, verifying influence of, , 201 

, advantages derived from the sus- 
ceptibility of, . . . 339, 484* 

classified into three orders, 340 

345, 432 

, retrospective, defined and arrang- 
ed, . . . . 418,425 

> — 3 prospective, defined and arranged, 

432,439 

, general remarks 

on, 483 

•" — moral, nature of, explained, 553 

Enthymeme, nature of, in the scholastic 
philosophy, .... 323 

Envy, emotion of, defined and illustrated, 

482 

Epictetus, quoted, ... 19 

Epicueus’s theory of happiness, refuted, 663 
EauivocATiON, in contracts, sinful, and why, 

603 

Ernesti, quoted, . . . 220 

Errors of genius, lessons to be learned 
from, . . , 93, 174, 222 

Eternity, . . .150 

Ethics, peculiar objects of the science of, 3, 
486 

— — , practical, ridiculous systems of, 556 
— — , great truth to be deduced from, 616 
Evil, admiration of, in certain cases, ex- 
plained, .... 361 

, to others, desire of, analysed and il- 
lustrated, . . . 480 

j "vrhy implanted, 

481 

^ when blamable 

or innocent, . . . .481 

■ — political, great source of, . 510 I 

, argument against the goodness of! 

God, town from, refuted, . 626, 627 

Exampue, moral influence of, accounted for, 

573 

, influence of, on national charac- 
ter, 574 

of princes, &c. a source of fearful 

responsibility, , . , 575 

Excellence, notion of, involved in. the 
emotions of beauty, . . 372 

Existence, desire of, examined and account- 
ed for, 438 

' — when blamable, 440 

9 necessary, theological argument 

of, considered, ^ . * 617 

Experience, all physical knowledge founded 

34 


Experience, belief in future similarity de- 
rived from, . . Pages 34, 58 

j natural tendency to believe in 

testimony, derived from, . . 569 

Expectation, feeling of, defined, . ^ 436 
Expression, defined, . . 374 

Extension, notion of, how obtaii ed, 145, 

149, 150 

Eye, general description of the mechanism 
and powers of the, . . • 178 


F. 


Faculties, human, imperfect, and wherefore, 

95, 626 

Falsehood, continual effort requisite in, 569 
Fame, love of, a reasonable and noble/Cffec- 
tion, ..... 470 

— analysed and accounted for, 

472 

, posthumous, futile and delusive na- 
ture of, 474 

, absurdity of deprecating the desire of, 

475 

Fashion, notions of beauty influenced by, 

359 

Father, delightful associations connected 
with the name of, . . . 354 

Fear, prospective emotion of, examined, 

432, 439" 

Fenelon’s treatise on the existence of God, 
referred to, • . . . 195 

Ferguson’s (Professor) Moral Philosophy, 

quoted, 137 

Fiction, lively interest in the works of, ac- 
counted for, • . . .451 

Fidelity, essential to the continuation of 
friendship, .... 600 

Fielding, quoted, . ^ . 457, 465 

Figure, idea of, how obtained, . 180, 185 
Figures, rhetorical, common even in ^e 
speech of the vulgar, , „ , «fe21 

Fitness, notion of, involved in the complex 
idea of beauty, . . . 372 

, Clarke’s moral theory of, inade- 
quate, .... ^5, 377 

Flattery, a species of seduction, and 
therefore sinful, . . , 571 

Fontenelle, quoted, 26, 27, 29, 46, 80, 
84, 673 

Forgiveness of disposition, recommended 

423 

Form, definition of, . . 38, 51 

, Aristotelian notion of, refuted, 38 

I Fortune, respect for, apt to be carried to ex- 
I cess • • • . . 21 

' Freedom, love of^ the noblest of human pas- 
sions, . . . . . 452 

Friendship, principles and pleasures of, 

^ 402, 596 

, moral duties of, explained, 598 

^ for inanimate objects, acconnt- 

1 cd for, • ^ . 355 
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G. 


Gain,* personal, virtue essentially* different 
*fr6m, . . . . • Page 525 

Gallantry^ modem, detrimental to conju- 
gal happiness, . . . 665 

^AY, quoted, .... 674 j 

General terms, essential to reasoning, 292, 
308 

mode in which originally 

invented, • • 306, 308, 310 

, proper end and use of, 

307 

Generalization, definition and principles 

of, 97 

, a process of, carried on 

by infants, . . . . ^ 293 

%. , circumstances implied 

and performed in, . . 294, 309 

j errors of the Nominalists 

• and Bealists regarding, . 296 

^!L— , true theory of, as held 

by the Conceptualists, explained 301, 
372 

Genius, prodigious power of, . 127 

— j accidental circumstances by which 
modified, . . . . 282 

, inventive, defined and illustmted, 

237, 255 

Geometry, advantages of, to scientific in- 
* quiry, ..... 26 

Gerando, De, quoted, . . ^ 208 

Germans, passionate enthusiasm of, in phi- 
losophy, . . . . ^ 202 

Gladness, emotion of, defined and illustrat- 
ed, ♦ . • • • 425 

Glory, desire of, its strength and duration, 

470 

when laudable or other- 
wise, ..... 471 

... analysed and accounted 

for, . . , : 4.72 

, error and futility of wishing to ex- 

termmate*the desire of, . .475 

— , real, characteristics of, . 478 

God, will of, in what measure the source of 
virtue and moral obligation, , ^ 536, 665 

, great argument for the eidstence of, 

617 

unity of, ... • 623 

, omniscience of, . . • 623 

, omnipotence of, . . 624 

, universal and unceasing goodness of, 

624 

, arguments against the goodness of, re- 
futed, .... 626, 627 

, justice of, . . • 939 

. — — , duties to, enumerated, explained, and | 
enforced, .... 639 

, mord sentiments of, discoverable, and 

how, . . . - • 952 

Goldsmith, quoted, . 137, 252, 506 

Good, as an object of desire, defined and il- 
lustrated! • 488 


Goodi^ess of God, arguments against, re- 
futed, . . , Pages 626, 627 

, presumption of immor- 
tality from, . . . . 651 

Governments, political, right of, whence 
derived, .... 607 

^ may be resisted, 

and when, . . . 608, 610 

, improvement of, 

the duty of the true patriot, . 612 

Gratitude, emotion of, analysed and illus- 
trated, .... 418, 424 

duties of, their extent and mo- 
ral beauty, .... 601 

Grave, the, reflections suggested by, . 22 
Gravitation, analogical explanations of, 45 
Gray, quoted, 75, 104, 114, 115, 122, 133, 
157, 179, 226, 239, 285 

*s Elegy, criticised, . 226 

Greece, interesting associations connected 

with, 241 

— — , intellectual character of, how form- 
ed, 285 

Grief, virtuous efficacy of, . . 633 

Guilt, insidious progress of, . 429 

H. 

Habit, modifying power of, on the laws of 
suggestion, .... 239 

, power of, on the heart and conduct, 

276, 426 

, effects of, acounted for, without the 

supposition of some separate' peculiar 
power, , . . . 277 

Happiness in a great measure independent 
of power and fame, ^ . . ^9, 477 

, of others, desire of, analysed and 

illustrated, . . . . ^ 479 

j desire of, why implant- 
ed, 480 

for what reason desir- 
ed, . . . . .529 

, national, duty of augmenting the, 

; 612 

the great end of the divine go- 
vernment, . . . 627, 629 

, unmixed, incompatible with ge- 
neral laws, . . ^ . 630, 634 

, precise nature of, 636, 658, 662 

, Stoical and Epicurean theories 

of, refuted, . *. . • • ?51 

, duty of cultivating the various 

species of, • . . 662, 667 

Harmony, pre-established theory of, refut- 
ed, . . . . .. 195 

Hartley, Dr. estimate of the philosophi- 
cal character of, . . . 279 

f his theory of association ex- 
amined, . . . 280 

Hatred, emotion of> considered, . ^ 398 
BLa-ughtiness, discriminated bom simple 
pride, • • . . • • 412 

- destructive of the peace of 

others, , . . * • 576 
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Heaking, sense of, considered, Page 124 
Heat, sensation of, explained, . 133 

Heinsxus, quoted, . 205, 276, 648, 654 

Highlandees, clanship of, . • 593 

Histoey, civil, elements of, . 339 

Hobbes, quoted, . 66, 171, 172, 385 

,.tients and style of, estimated, 171 

— , red opinions of, regarding percep- 
tion, . . . . 171 

— , theory of, concerning ridicule and 

laughter, examined, . . 386 

theory of the state of nature, refut- 
ed, . . . . , . 448 

- theory of moral distinctions, refuted, 

504 

Home, charm in the name of, accounted for, 

252 

Hope, emotion of, analysed and accounted 
for, .... 436, 439 

, consolatory influence of, • 436 

Hoe ACE, quoted, . . . 661 

Hume, D. quoted, • 15, 176, 225, 521 

theory of, as to the belief in se- 
quences, refuted, . . . 44 

opinions of, regarding associa- 
tion, examined, . • ; 

, moral theory of, examined, 514 

Humility, definition and Ulustrationa of, 

412, 416 

nobler than pride, and wherefore, 

418 

Husband, duty of, . . • , • 

, power of decision in doubtful 

cases, rests with, . . . 594 

Hutcheson, Dr. error of, regarding a moral 
sense, . . * . • 

Hypocbisy, real cause of the evil produced 
by, . . . . 286 

, absurdity of tracing virtue to, 507 

Hypothesis, love of, its origin and injurious 
tendency, ... 44 

useful, and for what ends, 47 

... distinguished from theory, 50 

Idea, complex, — ^precise meaning of, • 60 
, ambiguous use of, by the older meta- 
physicians, , • , • 156, 168, 169 

, Dr. Heidis misrepresentation of the 

philosophic acceptation of, 155, 156, 174 
— , reasons for avoiding the use of the 
term, . . . . . 157 

Ideas, Locke’s doctrine regarding, , 208 

— — — , moral, erroneous theory of, examin- 
ed, . . . • . . 551 

Ideal system, refuted, . . 153 

— , counterpart of, to be foimd in 

the Hindoo philosophy, . , l54 

Identity, mental, belief of, intuitive, 69, 77, 
84,92 

— , whplly independent of cor- 
poreal change, .... 72 

— ' ' ' ' , objections to, stated and 

answered, . . . ; 74, 83 

^ positive evidence for, 80, 92 


Identity, mental, Locke’s paradox regard- 
ing, examined, . . . Page 93 

Imagination, sublime and important func- 
tions of, . . . 269,276 

supposed power of, reduced 

to suggestion and desire, . , 270 

, assumed power of tjie will in, 

examined, .... 295 

j erroneous view taken of, by 

Mr. Alison, .... 37(1 

Imaiateeiauty of the soul, proofs of the 

643, 648 

Iaiaioetality of the soul, objections to, and 
proofs of, . . 642, 647, 655 

weakness of cer, 

tain popular arguments for, . 650 

j a source of su^ 

blime consolation, . . . 654 

Impeeeection, sensitive and intellectu^ of 
man, accounted for, . . 957626 

Iaepeession, improperly used to signify ner- 
vous change, . . , .117 

Iaipeoveaient, intellectual, in how far pre- 
sumption of immortality in man, . 650 

Incongeuity, essential to the ludicrous, 386 

various species of, classified 

and illustrated, . . , 386 

Indignation, analysis of, and beneficial re- 
sults from, .... 420 

Industey, blessings of, . . 330 

Infants, capability of reasoning possessed 
by, . . . . . 150 

wholly ignorant of an external 

world, , . . . . 148 

, exposure of, in certain countries, 

accounted for, . • . 496 

Ingratitude, sinful and detestable nature 

of, 601 

— — > probable reason of its fre- 
quency, . . • 

Injury to others, moral obligation to ab- 
stain from, .... 559 

Innocence, happy character of, . 441 

Inquiry, scientific, diffusive spirit of, . 
Instinct, seeming mystery of, dUcamined, 

363 

, brutes guided by, in visual percep- 
tion, ..... 20 

Intellect, human, proper field for the ex- 
ercise of, ... . 12 

Intuition, characteristics of, . 84 

Irritability of temper, danger of yielding 
to, * ... * 67 3 

J. 

Jealousy, emotion of, defined and illustrat- 
ed, .... . 482 

John df Salisbury, quoted, . . 296 

Johnson, Dr. quoted, . . 243 

Jones, Sir WilHam, orations of, referred to, 

• 154 

I Joy, sympathy for, erroneously denied by 
some, • - ^ 406 
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Judgment, influence of ancient authority on, 

Pag-e 283 

, precise meaning of, determined, 

"334, 362 

Justice, nature of, explained, . 498, 561 

erroneously supposed to involve all 

moral-excellence, . . . 557 

, seeming inconsistency in the no- 
tions of, reconciled, . . 561 

, advantages resulting from the prac- 
tice of, , 563 

— of God, considered, . 639 

, argument for immortality 

from, ..... 652 

Juvenal, quoted, 406, 414, 427, 432, 438, 
587, 588, 635 

K. 

Kames, Lord, quoted, , 267, 324, 326 

, mistake of, regarding me* 

mpry, . . . * . . 267 

Kindness, importance of, as a parental 

duty, 589 

an important part of the duty of 

friendship, .... 599 

Kings, authority of, whence derived, 607, 
610 

Knowledge, human, wonderful extent of,: 

55, 450 

, desire of, an original emotion, 

451 

, spread of, absurdly opposed by 

bigots, 572 

, desired by the be- 
nevolent, • . • • 580 


L. 

Lameekt, Marquis de St., quoted, 567, 
568, 579, 594, 596, 598, 601 
Language, materialism of, injurious to men- 
tal philosophy, ... 82 

* ; inestimable value and power of, 

125 

, figurative, the language of na- 
ture, 224 

f suggestive power of, as a mere 

series of sounds, . . . 228 

not absolutely essential to rea- 

loning, . . . . . 292 

, incongruity in, a source of the 

ridiculous, .... 389 

, natural love of society proved 

by the existence of, . . ^ 447 

Laughter, Hobbes’s theory of, examined, 

386 

, nature of, explained, * 392 

Laws, mental or physical, circumstances im- 
plied in, . ^ . 24, 236 

, mental, simplicity and wonderful ef-' 

fects oT, . . . . 337 

political, — foundation, nature, and ex- , 

tent of, . • • • b07 1 


Laws, mental, duty of defending and im- 
proving, . . , Page 611 

general, incompatible with imfiloyed 

bliss to individuals, . . 630 

Leibnitz, theory of perception by, refuted, 

195 

Leipogrammatists, laborious trifling of, 231 
Length, notion of, how acquired, 144, 145, 
149 

Liberty, desire, of, the noblest passion of 
man, . . . . . 453 

Life, love of, in the wretched, accounted 

for, 438 

, beneficent ends answered by, 

438, 440 

when dishonourable, • 440 

, human, chief end of, . , 558 

, human, shortness and uncertainty of, 

ultimately beneficial, . . 631 

Light, the only object of vision in viewing 
distant bodies, . . . 178 

Lille, (Abb6 de,) enthusiastic emotions of, 
on visiting Greece, . . . 242 

Logic, laws of, are mvariable and applicable 
to every science, ... 24 

, rational, — ^process of, and advantages 

derived from, . . . . 320 

, scholastic, analysis of, . 321,322 

^ inutility and hurtful conse- 
quences of, ... . 326 

Locke, Mr. view of, in composing his cele- 
brated treatise, . . . 12 

, opinions of, regarding physical 

knowledge, examined, . . 33 

, paradox of, relating to person- 
al identity, examined, . . 110 

, opinions of, regarding percep- 
tion, mis-stated by Dr. Keid, . 170 

, real doctrine of, regarding the 

acquisition of ideas, . . 208 

, his definitions of reasoning and 

sagacity, unsatisfactory, . . 317 

, opinions of, regarding matter 

and mind, examin^, . . 647 

, quoted, 12, 32, 94, 170, 171, 

305, 317, 322, 323 

Longinus, quoted, . . . 470 

Love, emotion of, analysed, 397, 400, 468 

cannot^ be referred to a 

selfish principle, . . . 398 

influence and advantages 

of, 401 

, wherein distinct from sym- 
pathy, 409 

, filial, source and extent of the moral 

j duty of, 590 

Lucan, quoted, . . . 526, 666 

I Ludicrousness, feelings of, classified and 
analysed, .... 385 

, advantages resulting from the 

susceptibility of, . . . • 392 

M. 

Magnitude, knowledge of, bow acquired, 

179 
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Malebranche, quoted, , Page 4*3 

, anecdote concerning the 

death of, .... 152 

^ writinp and talents of, es- 
timate . . . . 1 93 

, perceptive hypothesis of, 

examined, .... 193 

Man, great end, and important privileges of, 
19, 557, 616 

- helplessness of, in infancy, . 401 

f contrast between the' savage and civi- 
lized states of, . . . 450 

, powers of, why limited, . 626 

IVIan of Boss, charm in the character of, 
explained, .... 582 

Mandeville, moral system of, refuted, 506, 
513 

, quoted, . . 560 

Manners, modem, destructive of conjugal 
happiness, .... 565 

Marius, sublime feelings excited by the con- 
duct of, .... . 382 

Marivaux, quoted, . . 57, 604 

Marriage, reciprocal duties of, . 593 

j unhappiness of, accounted for, 

594 

Massillon, quoted, . , 287, 413 

Master, moral duty of, to his servants, 

604 

Materiausm, arguments for, refuted, 642 
Mathematics, pnmary notions of, familiar 
to all, • • • . . 313 

— beauty of the demonstrations 

of, whence derived, . . 358 

Matter, unity of, inquired into, 27, 30, 
210, .644, 655 

can be known only in its relations, 

not in its essence, . . 53, 57 

, distinction between its primary 

and secondary qualities, examined, 163, 
168 

mental affections unconsciously 

transferred to, . . . 350 

— , as an unformed mass, could not 

suggest the idea of iFGod, . 617 

— incapable of the operations and 

laws of thought, , . 644, 655 

— , conservation of, affords a presump- 

tion of the soul’s immortality, 649, 656 

May, animating influence of, . 408 

Medea, an object of sublime emotion, 382 
Meditation, virtual coexistence of feelings 
in, . • • . 25 1 

Melancholy, emotion of, analysed, 341, 
425 

— , unhappy effects of, in certain 

cases, ..... 341 

— ) philosophic, — ^benign influ- 
ence of, .... . 341 

• > tendency of poetical genius 

to indulge in, . . . 342 

■ t influence of time, in assuag- 
ing, accounted for, . . . 342 

Melody, refutation of the materialist’s ar- 
guments drawn from, . . 645 


Memory, principal source of the many mis- 
takes concerning, . . Page 70 

, supposed power of, reduced to 

simple'^suggestion, . . 262, 268 

, value of, as an intellectual faculty, 

266, 268 

Merit of moral agents, circumstances im- 
plied in, ... ^ 487, 547 

Metaphor, to be avoided in philosophical 
disquisition, . . . .169 

, the, defined, and distinguished 

from the simile, ... 224 

) rules for the use of, . 225 

Metaphysics, abhorrence in which held by 

some, 375 

hliLTON, quoted, . 179,565,619 

Mind, science of, object and mode of in. 
quiiy in, ... . 3, 24 

, study of, its advantage and neces^y, 

13 

, qualities of, how to be ascertained, 24, 

54, 66 

, science of, a science of analysis, 31, 60 

feelings of, regulated in a great mea- 
sure by its own laws, . . 53 

, infinite susceptibilities of, . 56 

, in all its states is essentially simple, 

60, 290 

, complex affections of, explained, 60, 

100 

, identity of, independent of corporeal 

change, ..... 72- 

, former classifications of its phenomena, 

defective, .... 97 

, new classification of the phenomena 

of, . . 101, 102, 105, 106, 110 

— — , external affections of, considered, 106 
— — , internal affections of, considered, 105, 
204, 205,^214 

, tendency of, to invest matter with its 

own feelings, .... 350 

, the immateriality of, defended and 

proved, 642 

, the immortality of, aigued for, 650? 

656 ’ 

Miser, the, wretched and anomalous char- 
acter of, . . . 461, 466 

f character and feelings of, ana- 
lysed and accounted for, . .461 

■ ■ '■ — — ^ partial benefit resultmg from 

the passion of, . . . 468 

Mock-heroic, source of the ludicrous in, 

389 

Moderation, in our wishes, a source ol 
happiness, .... 670 

Montaigne, quoted, . . . 597 

Montesquieu, quoted, . 417, 614, 666 

Monument^ national, dhief value of, whence 
derived, , 

Morality, beauty of, its reality and founda- 
tion, ..... 358 

— — modified by circum- 
stances, ,, 0 S 361 

, not entirely depend- 
ent on association, • • 364 
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, Morality arguments against the primary 
distinctioDB of, refuted, Pages 4^93, 501, 
550 • 

^ primary distmctions of,.ohsciir- 

tedjDUt never effaced, . 495, 500 

, unchangeable nature of, . 554 

Morals, study of, advantageous, and how, 

18 

, perplexities in different systems 

of, traced, .... 487 

, object and extent of inquiry in, 

490 

3 Mandeville’s system of, examined, 

506 

— ^ Clarke’s system of, examined, 510 
— Wollaston’s system of, examined, 

rj\ 

Hume’s system of, examined, oi4 

— ~ — , Selfish system of, and its modifies - 
trons, examined, • . • 524 

— — Paley’s system of, and its modifica- 
tions, examined, . . . 534 

1—^—, Smith’s system of, and its modifi- 
cations, examined, . . . 533 

- , the Author’s system of, recapitu- 
lated, . . • • • 54 j7 

. , national, rule for estimating, 596 

Moral character influenced by association, 

286 

excellence, desire and duty of culti- 
vating, , • . 658 

happiness, desire and duty of culti- 

^ * vating, 670 

- sense, error of Dr. Hutcheson re- 

* garding, . • • ^ 551 

ideas, theory of, and sceptical con- 
clusions from, refuted, . ^ . 552 

susceptibility, value and influence of, 

550 

Mother, strength and duration of the affec- 
tions of, ^ . • • 401 

Murder, atrocious and revolting nature of, 

559 

Muscitlar frame, a distinct organ of sense, 
t , 136, 184 

r- pleasures and pains, — observa- 
tions on, . . • ^ 16S, 136 

motion, futile theories of, . 45 

Music, happy influence of, ^ . 127 

— — — , miraculous effects of, ridiculed, 127 
Musical ear, hypothesis regarding, . 129 

Musician, fanciful theory of, ' • 48 

N. 

Nations, morality of, how to be estimated, 

596 

Nature, scenes of, compared to an opera- 
tic spectacle, . . • .29 

— , human, dignity of, . 383 

. , Hobbes’s theory of the state of, re- 
futed, • . . * • , • 4 j48 

, contrivances of, why viewed with- 

out wonder, • • 618 


Nerves, conjecture as to the agency of, in 
sensation, . , . Page 117 

Newton, Sir Isaac, his partial fondness for 
hypothesis, ... 46, 52 

■ — ' f remarkable mathemati- 
cal talents of, .... 8 

Nominaltsm, rise and progress of, sketched, 

297 

3 doctrines of, refuted, . 298 

, manifest inconsistencies of, 307 

Notions, general,* theory of, examined, 292 

O. 

Obedience, filial, reason for, and extent of, 

590 

-, political, moral duty of, . 607 

Oblig-ation, moral, feeling of, whence de- 
rived, . , . 487, 488, 547 

OccAN, William, the reviver of Nominalism, 

297 

Omnipotence, divine attribute of, • 623 

Oii.NcciENCE, divine attribute of, . 624 

Oratc?-, conscious power and delight of, 455 
Orga:j£, muscular, definition, adaptation, 
and functions of, . 108, 203, 644, 655 

Order in the universe, the great proof or 
a God, . . . . .617 

Opinion, diversity of, to what cause attri- 
butable, • • . • 318 

P. 

Pacatus, quoted, . • • ^33 

P-SETUS, the elder, sublime devotion of, 383 
Pain, desire of relief from, examined, 442 

the existence of, reconciled with the 

divine goodness, . , • 627 

Paley, Dr. quoted, 497, 501, 534, 560, 
625, 626, 627 

• , argument of, against moral dis- 
tinctions, refuted, . . 497, 621 

3 moral system of, refuted, 534 

3 charactes, of, as an ethical wtiU 

er, • . . » . 534 

Paradox, appearance of, should not pre- 
vent investigation, . • . 143 

Parents, character of, influential on their 
offspring, . . •v. * 286 

3 duties of, their source, nature, 

and extent, . . , • ^ 586 

, power of, over their children, 

whence derived, . • • 590 

, infirmities of, to he home with, 

590 

Parricide, horrible nature of, . 402 

Pascal, quoted, • • . 95, 444 

Passion, sensual, insidious process of, 441 

, extreme, moral perception obscured 

by, ... . 495,500,549 

Passions, not a distinct class of emotions 
from desires, . . . 437, 439 

Paterculus, quoted, . • . • 

Patjwotism, hypocritical, characterised, 613 
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Peevishness, disagreeable and unhappy na- 
ture of, • * . Page 4*23 

Pebceftion, medium of, disproved, 121, 179 
, supposed mental power of, ex- 
amined, , * . 157, 162 

, Dr. Heidis mistake concerning, 

refuted and traced, . . ^ 157 

, ^ review of, and reflections on, 

the contradictory theories of, . 196 

, knowledge of exteraal qualities 

obtained by, . . 217 

, suggestive and vivifying power 

of, 241 

Peripatetics, theory of perception held by, 
examined, • . • • • 

Perjury, subornation of, reprobated, 572 
Persecution of the dark ages, to what somce 
attributable, . . • . 14 

Persius, quoted, . . . 261, 263 

Person of another, moral obligation not to 
injure, » . . . . 559 

Petronius, quoted, . . .618 

Philosopher, character of, described, 11 

, pleasure of, in pursuing his 

speculations, . • . * • 

Philosophy of mind, definition, object, and 
importance of, . . 1, 14, 21, 58 

— , divided into four branch- 
es, • • ... 5 

■ , relation of, to the 

sciences in general, , . 6, 15 

, advantages derived from 

the study of, . . . 14, 20 

, analogy between, and 

that of matter, . . . .53 

Philosophy, opposite character of, in Prance 
and Britain, .... 207 

Physics, science of, influenced by the laws 
of mind, . . . . . 7 

^ frequent source of error in, . 9 

, improvement in the science of, to 

what attributable, ... 8 

■ ^ unfortunate effects of an exclusive 

devotion to, . . . . 11 

y nature ands?general laws of the 

science of, . . . 23, 36, 58 

Physiology, mental, defined, . 3, 5 

; , wherein distinct from 

the physiology of the animal frame, 3, 6 
Pity, emotion-o^ analysed, . . 409 i 

Plato, five causes of, . . .37 

, his theory of beauty just in a cer- 
tain degree, .... 353 

Pleasure, desire of, examined, 440, 663 

, love of, when commendable or j 

otherwise, .... 440 

— — , desire of, not the sole motive of 
action, ... . . 442 

PuNlr, quoted, . 233, 401, 465 

Poet, genius of, analysed, . . 237 

— supposed voluntary power of, in com- 
position, examined,- . . , 274 

- — f natural disposition of, to indulge me- 
^ lancholy, , . . . s . ,342 

Poetry, animating influence of, . 223 


Politeness, defined, and relation of, to phi- 
losophy, ^ Page 20 

, origin and beneficial effects of, 

' 581 , 

Pope, quoted, 13, 15, 17, 20, 59, 65, 76, 
127, 170, 229, 234, 239, 249, 277, 282, 
328, 341, 361, 398, 403, 415, ^23, 431, 
461, 468, 474, 551, 582, 592, 607, 625. 
628, 630, 636, 638, 662, 671, 672 

j source of confusion in the moral sys 

tern of, ... . 398 

Position, relative feeling of, examined, 

290 

Po^VER, importance of correct opinions re- 
garding, 36 

, idea of, defined and illustrated, 35 

40,51 

, sources of the many errors concern- 
ing, .^41 

of God, defined, . . ^'43 

, desire of, considered, . 453 

, blessings resulting fronv 

^454 

— — — , when laudable or other- 
wise, ..... 456 

Praise, value of, whence derived, , 471 

Prejudice, tmiversal influence and partial 
benefits of, ... . 282 

— — , moral, in nations and individuals, 

495 

Price, Dr. treatise of, on morals, referred 
to, . . . . . 554 

Pride, not an essential element of the ludi- 
crous, . . . * . • 385 

, definition, analysis, and illustrations 

of, . . . . . 412, 416 

, W’^hen praiseworthy or blamable, 412 

, habitual, source and moral character 

of, . ... . 416 

Primogeniture, evil of, in a moral point of 
view, ..... 588 

' Princes, responsibility of, for their example, 

575 

Prodigality, in youth, frequently the prefj 
cursor of avarice, . 462, 464, 4^ 

Principles, intuitive, necessity for, . 77 

danger of multiplying, 

79 

Profligacy, in old age, detestable nature 
of, . ... .572 

Proofs, media of, arise independently of vo- 
lition, . . . * . * 334 

Property, necessity for, and good effects of, 
its unequal distribution, . . 559 

, notion of, how acquired, . 561 

— ' of others, moral obligation to re- 
spect, 563 

Proportion, relative idea of, explained, 290, 
315 

Propositions, in reasoning, defined, 310 
order of, in reasoning, consid- 
ered, .... 317, 320 

Providence, delight in contemplating the 
works of, .... 20 

duty of submission to, . 517 
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PuGNA PoRCORUM, quoted, . Page 231 
Puns, source of the pleasure derived from, 

, 229 

— ! — , ludicrousness of, on what founded^ 386 
pfRR^HO, sceptical inconsistency of, . 152 


u. 

Racing:, quoted, . . , 224 

Ramus, Peter, prohibited by Royal Edict 
from impugning the doctrine of Aristotle, 

284 

Realists, source of their errors, . 296 

Reality, belief of, attached to mere mental 
fictions, , . , . 244 

Reason, astonishing effects likely to be ac- 
complished by, . . , 313 

. 1 ..— ^ — , supposed faculty of, reduced to re- 
lative suggestion, . . . 334 

« — , influence of, on the moral senti- 

ments, examined, . . . 509 

Reasoning, process of, analysed, . 312 

Recollection, supposed power of the will 

in, refuted, .... 265 

reduced to simple suggestion 

and desire, .... 266 

Refinement, a consequence of love, ^ 403 
Reformation, moral, the highest object of 
friendship, .... 600 

, political, relation of, to pa- 
triotism, . . . . 613 

, spirit of, in princes, danger- 
ous, and wherefore, . . 614 

Regret, emotion of, analysed, . 425 

causes and influence of, 426, 461 

Regularity, effect of, in weakening the per- 
ception of relations, . . 618 

Regulus, noble spirit of, . . 634 

Retb, Dr., mistaken notions of, as to causa- 
tion and power, . . . 35 

, his definition and doctrine of con- 

^sciousness, examined, . . 67 

, opinion of, as to a medium of 

perception, examined, . . 119 

, his distinction between sensation 

and perception, examined, . 161, 162 

, his claim to the refutation of the 

Ideal System, examined, . 167, 169 

mistakes of, as to the opinions of 

preceding philosophers, . . 169 

, futility of his logical arguments 

for the existence of an external world, 175 
character of, as a philosopher, es- 
timated, . . . • 155 

quoted, 48, 56, 73, 93, 108, 113, 

117, 119, 124, 152, 157, 159, 163, 170, 
172, 173, 176, 182, 258, 273, ^^274, 292, 
310, 324, 402 ^ 

Relations, physical, defined, . 28 

, feeling of, analysed, . 288 

. classification of the different spe- 
cies of, . . . . 289, 294 

of kindred, duties resulting fro^, 

592 


Religion, moral duty to cultivate the plea- 
sures of, . . Page 673 

Remorse, endming and terrific influence of, 

428 

Reputation, literaiy, fictitious nature of, 284 
— j value of, — and crime of injur- 
ing, . . . , . . 566 

Resemblance, mode and extent of its opera- ' 
tion as a suggestive principle, 222, 290 
, figurative phraseology of poe- 
try deduced from, . . 223, 227 

, influence of, in scientific in- 
vention, .... 227 

pleasures and advantages de- 
rived from the feeling of, . 291 

Resistance, idea of, how obtained, . 136 
Retribution, moral, an argument for a fu- 
ture state, . . . 652, 657 

Revenge, immoral and dangerous nature of, 

423 

Revolution, political, cases in which justi- 
fiable, . . . . _ 608,610 

Rewards, temporary disproportion of, ac- 
counted for, .... 652 

Reynolds, Sir J., quoted, , . 359 

Rhyme, influence of, in suggestion, . 223 
, restraint of, not prejudicial to poeti- 
cal sentiment, . . . 229 

Ridicule, effect of, on the judgment and 
conduct, .... 286 

Right, divine, of kings, refuted, 607, 609 
Rights, moral, defined and illustrated, 609 
Rochefoucault’s maxims, character of, 20 
Roscelinus, the founder of th^ Realist 

Sect, 29^ 

Rousseau, quoted, 96, 431, 502, 578, 599, 
602, 673 

Rush, Dr., striking instances of vivid sug- 
gestion related by, . . . 245 

S. 

Sadi, the Persian poet, saying of, . 638 

Sadness, emotion of, flistingliished from re- 
gret, . ' . . . . 425 

Sagacity, Locke’s theory of, examined, 317 

, prophetic nature of, 427, 428 

Salvian, quoted, . . . 466 

Sc^vola, M., sublime sufferings of, . 634 
Sceptic, belief of the external worli forced 
upon, . . . . 151, 177 

Scepticism:, best antidote to, . 13 

Schoolmen, frivolous questions mooted by, 

2 

, fundamental en’or, and injuri- 
ous results, of their philosophy, , 9 

blind activity of, ^ 13 

Science, general, definition, and limits of, 6, 
7 

., mutual relation of its various parts, 
177 

physical and mental, foundation of, 
331 

beauty of, its reality and source, 
358 
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Science, contimied progress of, in how far a 
presumption of immortality, . Page 650 
Scolding, unseemliness of, . 605 

SciiiBLERUs, Memoirs of, quoted, 38, 127, 
212, 225, 305, 326, 64^5 
Seconbarv qualities of matter, explication 

of, 350 

Seduction, guilt of, and misery produced 
by, .... . 570 

Self, duties to, enumerated and explained, 

658 

Selfishness, moral system of, and its modi- 
fications, refuted, . 524<, 529, 533 

^ — j degraded and unhappy charac- 
ter of, ... 528 

Self-love, various meanings of, . 398 ^ 

Seneca, quoted, 1, 2, 4', 14, 18, 19, 37, 56, 
70, 276, 342, 396, 406, 446, 456, 474, : 
478, 574, 588, 591, 599, 604, 617, 626, 
634, 637, 640, 654, 659, 668, 670 

, futile consolations of, in exile, 252 

Sensation, definition of, and important ends 
to which subservient, . 107,111,113 

, nervous affections or changes in, 

considered, . , . . 117 

not a distinct power from per- 
ception, . . . . 162 

— — — , process of, detailed, . 189 

complex nature of, considered, 

198 


Sensations, Condillac’s theory of, examin- 
ed, .... . 209 

Sense, pleasures of, allowable, and when, 

667 

Servants, duties of, to their masters, 604 

, duties of masters towards, 604, 

605 

Shaftesbury, Lord, quoted, . 73 

^ a strenuous advocate of 

a moral sense, . . , 551 

Shakespeare, quoted, . 267, 386 

Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, quoted, 

171 

Sickness, good effects of, . . 21 

— alleviated by nope, , , 436 

Si&HT, real object of, in viewing distant bo- 
dies, 178 

, diversified pleasures and blessings de- 
rived from, . , . 179, 181 

, perceptions of, not the source of| 

ideas of distance, &c., . 179, 180 

Simile, definition, and rules for the use of, 

224; 

, new, pleasure in, accounted for, j 

388 i 

Simplification, false, frequency of, in hy- ' 
podiesis, . , , . 46, 53 

— excessive, instances of, in 

Condillac, Hume, &c., . ^7, 212, 221 
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